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_. sion of Parliament, there was excite- 
sout an impending Cabinet reshuffle. 
shuffle of officers and Governors. 
The order of precedents’ seems to have changed under Rajiv 
Gandhi's dispensation —‘munistetial appointments have to give the 
right of way to secretarial appointments It appears that Rajiv 
Gandhi is prepared to face a Parliament session — and that too the 
most important one, the Budget session — without having an. 
adequate complement of Ministers, while he has been prompt in 
filling key posts at the level of Secretaries and Governors. In other 
words, there seems to be a devaluation of the political element and 

reinforcement of the administrative wing of the Centre. 

Inevitably there ıs speculation about the Prime Minister's objective, 
and the general impression is that Rajiv Gandhi is toning up the 
administration as part of the preparations for the crucial general 
elections which he has to hold this year, latest by December, 

This impression is strengthened by the President’s address to 
Parliament which is frankly a catalogue of achievements of the 
Government much more than the posing of problems yet to be 
solved. While it is true that eyery such Presidential address is drawn 
up mote or less as the progress report of the_ government of the day, 
this latest one looks like its advertisement copy — a sort of election 
manifesto of the ruling party. 

Although it ıs an annual ritual at the opening of Parliament’s 
Budget session, the President’s address this time goes out of the way 
to claim that in the four years since the last general elections, 
“economic growth has scaled unprecedented levels of achievement” 
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Sires om - AR ee and that the last year has been “ʻa year of exceptional economic 
, sn a a performance”. Against such hyperboles about achievements, the two 
pes er FR ona key issues in the economy — price rise and the critical balance of 
eet sate basi No Ten payments position — are dismissed as “two points of pressure”. The 
MRTIN AIK MAIL ° huge deficit financing with practically no check on expenditure is 
HEN Sita R at being indulged in alongwith reckless borrowing both at home and 

pe oen E A er abroad. Economists, including many of those who serve the” 

R ara RI ME i wnt f Government, are terribly worried that India for the first time is on 






the threshold of a debt trap. The fact that the virtually open door 
policy has led to the growing operation of the multinationals hitting 
at indigenous industries is nowhere mentioned in the President’s 
address even as a burning problem. The severe price rise is a matter 
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of concern for most of the population, though that 
is casually touched in the address, 
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THE appointment of the Governors can be taken as 
a step towards tighter Central control over the 
States, flouting all the recommendations of the 
Sarkaria Commission whose report is being quietly 
shelved. The Rajiv Government’s opposition to any 
move towards an amicable Centre-State relations is 
coming out more sharply nowadays, This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the case of the newly appointed 
Governor of West Bengal: It is fairly widely known 
here that the West Bengal Congress leaders were 
clamouring for the removal of Prof Nurul Hasan, 
though there is no case whatsoever with the 
Centre to warrant his shifting from the post of the 
Governor of West Bengal. Had there been charges 
of deviation from impartiality on thé part of Prof 
Nurul Hasan, he could not have obviously been sent 
to Orissa as the new Governor there. : 

Secondly, if a Governor has to be ‘removed 
because he is not in the good books of the Oppo- 
sition party in the concerned State, then would the 
Centre follow the same precedent, where the State 
Ministry happens to be run by a non-Congress 
party? One can legitimately complain about the 
Centre’s double standard in insisting on retain- 
ing at their posts the present Governors in 
Andhra Pradesh and Kerala though these two have 
fallen foul with their respective State Governments, 
while removing Prof Hasan from West Bengal on 
the insistence of the party in Opposition there. This 
amounts to imposing an unwritten Jaw that a 
Governor retains his or her post by the grace of the 
Congress-f whether it is in Government or in 
Opposition. í 

Thirdly, T. Y. Rajeshwar’s appointment as the 
West Bengal Governor is bound to raise a hornet’s 
nest. For one thing, the Governors in the major 
States are expected to be persons eminent in public 
life or outstanding civil servants. Governor Rajesh- 
war will be handicaped with a rather embarrassing 
public image as the former chief of the intelligence 
— which 1s bound to evoke sharp comments in a 
highly politicised State like West Bengal, where the 
party ın Office, the Marxist, has traditionally been 
under the gaze of police scrutiny. The West Bengal 
public 1s proud of having a vibrant cultural life 
while the only performing art in which the new 
Governor can claim excellence is that of the police. 
Rather an awkward predicament for the new tenant 
in Calcutta’s Raj Bhavan. 

Incidentally, former Defence Secretary Bhatnagar 
has been rewarded with the Governorship of Sikkim 
presumably because of his services in the Bofors 
cover-up. 

Among the secretarial appointments, the one 
which has attracted maximum attention is that of 
R. K. Dhawan, at one time Indira Gandhi’s special 
assistant. From that vantage point Dhawan used to 
command a lot of clout until Rajiv Gandhi remov- 
ed him immediately after his triumphant electoral 
success in 1984. There are good grounds for believ- 
ing that Rajiv had developed an allergy to Dhawan’s 
presence long before he himself became the Prime 
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Minister. And after Dhawan’s removal from the 
Prime Minister’s office, he was subjected to pro- 
tracted interrogations bordering on persecution. It 
is understood that Dhawan received extra-attention 
in the hands of the Thakkar Commission investigat- 
ing into Indira Gandht’s assassintion. For quite a 
long time afterwards, any association with Dhawan, 
even a remote one, was the sure way to get quaran- 
tined from the Rajiv establishment. 

How then has Dhawan been brought back to a y 
senior position in Rajiv’s set-up? A Prime Minister 
of course is under no obligation to explain which. 
officer he should appoint or remove from any post 
under his charge. At the same time, one cannot help 
being surprised at this one-hundred-and-eighty degree 
reversal of Rajiv’s attitude towards Dhawan. It is 
reported that Amitabh Bachchan persuaded Rajiv ` 
to recall Dhawan. Whoever may have helped on this 
score, this appointment is taken as an indicator that 
Rajiv may be losing faith inthe present set of his 
aides and so falling back upon ‘ote of his mothet’s 
trusted ones. A sign of desperation rather than of. 
strength. 


d 
WHAT does this overhauling of the secretarial set- 


up — including Dhawan’s return from exile — pre- ` 


sage? It does not necessarily mean that this exercise 
is part of the preparations for the general elections. 
One can argue, perhaps with more pointed effect, that 
a totally different scenario is also possible, that Rajiv 
may keep the option ready for an Emergency. The 
premiurn on placement of senior officers in key posts ` 
together with the devaluation of ministerial appoint- 
ments does bring back the memories of mid-summer 
1975. The calculated denigration of the State 
Governments run by the Opposition parties has to be 
seen against the background of the Prime Minister’s 
prolonged exercise at directly cultivating district 
officials over the head of the State Governments. 
While the proposed legislation for Panchayati Raj is 
being sold as an attempt at “‘gegmine participation in 
the planning process of the pe t the grassroots”, 
it can be interpreted as a serio oye to reach out 
with largesse to the people at t cal level bypass- 
ing the State administration, and thereby build a 
monolith controlled by the Centre — the ideal condi- 
tion for an Emergency Raj. 

The immediate political environment may also 
generate thoughts in favour of Emergency. Rajiv’s 
inability to control dissidents within his own party 
~ made more strident since the Tamil Nadu poll 
debacle — holds out no prospect of recovery. If 
Indira Gandhi in 1975 was frightened by the night- 
mare of Jaya Prakash-led Opposition unity and so 
went for Emergency adventurism, what can hold 
back Rajiv fourteen years jater, haunted by the 
spectre of unmanageable dissidence within his own 








party, from taking recourse to the same disastrous |` 


measure — particularly when impulse, rather than 
cool-headed statesmanship, is the guiding principle in 
the present establishment? 


Coming months will decide which way Rajiv j 
Gandhi will go. ‘ 
February 22 N.C. 
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Bhopal : 
Verdict 


.§. SAHAY 


HE Supreme Court’s initiative in suggesting a 
compromise in the Bhopal gas leak tragedy case 
_ has understandably attracted more criticism than 
praise for the apex body. How was the figure of 
$740 million as compensation to be paid by the 
Union Carbide Corporation and its Indian subsi- 
diary arrived at? What brought about a sudden 
change in the court’s attitude? Was it really “court 
fatigue” after the case dragged on for weeks? 

And what about the breath-taking order itself? 
Not only do all cases related to the gas tragedy get 
disposed of but all claims—past, present fand future, 
whether in India or abroad—get extinguished. All 
proceedings, civil and criminal of any nature what- 
soever and wheréver pending, also end. There, has 
never been an instance of an order of the court of 
such sweep made on its own initiative. 

As far as the compensation figure goes, the Union 

_ Carbide had offered soon after the tragedy $300 
million, which, had it been accepted then, together 
with"interest would now have amounted to very 
near the figure suggested by the Supreme Court. In 
any case, there is reason to believe that the Union 
Carbide perhaps would have given up to $500 
million had the question of payment through agree- 
ment been seriously pursued. And $500 million soon 
after the tragedy would have come by now to nearly 
double the figure. - 

Considering the complexity of the issues involved, 
especially in legally enforcing any court decision in 
this country against the multinational, a compro- 
mise was certainly not an undesirable thing, but the 
amount of compensation could certainly have been 
higher — though nowhere near the $3 billion initi- 
ally claimed by the Government of India, it could 
certainly have been around $1000 million. 

Ys it not curious that the case which has dragged 
on, at various stages for over four years, should get 
settled within half an hour? The judges assemble after 
lunch break, slightly later than usual, propose a 
figure, which the Attorney-General promptly accepts 
without wishing to consult his clients and the lawyer 
.of the multinational, after some appropriate drama- 
tic gesture suggesting consultation within the court- 

, room with his- client, promptly accepts the figure, 
\ Thus ends not only the writ petitions being heard by 
the apex court but all criminal‘and civil liability of 
the Union. Carbide, its subsidiary and its officials. 


Life appears to be imitating art after the Bombay. 


films variety. 
Legal activists feel cheated of a cause, the victims 
of their dream of lakhs. Investigative journalists are 
MAINSTREAM February 25, 1989 
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Last week Mainsucani. 
commentary .on the. scandă 
the Supreme Court on the Bhopa 
This week a more incisive commentar. 
distinguished former Editor of The State 
is being carried here. Next week Mainstrea 
will carry more articles on the same subject. 
— Editor 







bound to be up, finding out how all this happe- 
ned 


Looking back, the activists were on a sounder 
footing than the victims. After all, there was the 
Supreme Court judgement in the DCM case in which 
the absolute liability of the company for the oleum 
gas leak had been fixed by the court. The standards 
could not be different for a multinational. But then 
the court pre-empted the decision by suggesting a 
compromise. ' 

However, the activists overplayed their cards. 
They were too eager to lead the Third World in 
legal principles. They chose a time to strike when 
the Prime Minister was particularly vulnerable. It 
will be recalled that the Bhopal District Judge, Deo, 
had suggested a compromise and an interim recom- 
pense. The talks were proceeding. But then these 


. legal luminaries came out with a stinging statement 


against any compromise. 

Rajiv Gandhi was the leader of the non-aligned 
movement at that time and had to goto the Harare 
meet. He could not go there with having seemed to 
succumb to the multinational: The negotiations were 
off. But, as it has turned out, their’s was a pyrthic 
victory. They had not bargained for, nor in the least 
expected, that it is the Supreme Court, not the 
Government, which will let them down. Little 
wonder, Dr Upendra Baxi considers the Supreme 
Court “award” as calamitous as the Bhopal gas leak 
itself, 

Come to think of it, from the very start, the course 
of the case has not run smooth. It has alternated 
between talks of compromise, encouraged by the 
courts themselves, and then fight for legal principles. 
It was Judge Keenan of the District Court in the 
USA who tried a compromise for a whole year and 
only when it failed did he give a ruling, with several 
qualifications, on the principle of forum of conveni- 
ence. As mentioned earlier, Judge Deo of Bhopal was 
the next to attempt, only to accept defeat. The 
Supreme Court succeeded where the others failed, 
may be because the parties were tired by then, 
maybe because the court did not give the parties 
much to confabulate, may be the court had a signal 
from the parties. The story will perhaps‘never be 
revealed in full. 

However, one thing is obvious. Although the 
Government of India was on sounder grounds on the, 
question of strict liability, its position was weak as 
far as the fulfilment of its own obligations were 
concerned. And it has to be borne in mind that it 

: ! (Continued on page 34) 
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MRMILA PHADNIS 


AS psephological typologies go, the 1989 general 
élections in Sri Lanka have some of the ele- 
ts of a ‘critical’ election.’ For one thing, against 
heavy political odds of intimidation and violence, 
electoral participation, though much lower than in 
the Sri Lankan tradition, was still higher than ex- 
pected. The play of pre-election politics — with the 
provincial councial elections and the presidential 
election setting the tone—was such as to lead to the 
formation of new political groupings and alignments. 
The elections have also to be evaluated in the con- 
text of the pressures and pulls of Sri Lanka’s neigh- 
bourhood on the one hand and the cleavages bet- 
ween the state and its civil society on the other. 

To some extent, the groupings -and alignments 
had been conditioned by the proportional represen- 
tation (PR) system. Thus, A i 
majority—that is, ‘first past the post’ — system which 
was in vogue in Sri Lanka till the general elections 
in 1977, the PR, introduced as part of the new cons- 
titutional dispensation of the UNP regime in 1978, 
designated the districts as multi-member electorate. 
Out of 24 administrative districts in the country 22 
electoral districts were carved out with three some- 
what smaller administrative districts in the northern 
province (Manner, Vavuniya and Mullaitivu) put 
together as one and redesignated as Vanni, 

In such multi-member electorate’ in the districts, 
every voter was required to show his preference not 
to a particular candidate but for a recognised 
party/independent group. In other words, he voted 
for the party list. In addition, while marking his 
preference for the party, he was also required to 
show his preference for three individual candidates 
in the party list. ; 

A recent change in the complex counting proce- 
dure was the reductionin the percentage of votes 
required by a party/independent group’to stay eligi- 
ble for being counted. From 12.5 per cent of the 
votes polled this was reduced to five percent. As 
regards nominations, 22 electoral districts sending 
1396 candidates to fight seems a large tally of candi- 
dates but it was necessitated in view’of the provi- 
sions of the PR. Hence to contest Colombo with 20 
seats (plus the enumeration ofthree more names), 
every party or group contesting the district had to 
put forward 23 names each. 

At one level, the PR system provided a check on 
the party/group proliferation in the electoral arena. 
Unlike the 1977 elections when only nine parties 
were recognised by the Election. Commission as 
many as 23 were recognised in 1989 elections. How- 
ever, the effective number of parties contesting under 
their respective banners was nine with 10 indepen- 
dent groups, Three ‘of these independent groups 
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belonged to the same party, that is, the Eelam 
Revolutionary Organisation of Students (EROS) 


which got recognition as a political party after the ; 


filling of nominations. 

The PR system thus provided an impetus to pre- 
electoral alliances and arrangements among political 
parties leading to fewer parties actually contesting 
the elections. For instance, the Ceylon Workers Con- 
gress (CWC) the party representing the plantation 
Tamils of Indian origin, decided to contest under 
the umbrella of the UNP. Similarly, - the United 
Socialist Alliance (USA) had among its constituents 
the Communist Party (CP), the Lanka Sama Samaj 
(LSSP), the Sri Lanka Mahajana Pakshaya (SLMP) 
and the, Nava Sama Samaj Party (NSSP). The 
SLFP attempted to forge an impressive eight party 


alliance on the eve of presidential elections but 


this broke up partly even before the presidential 
poll: the JVP, the Sri Lanka Muslim Congress 
(SLMC) and the Mahajana Eksath Peramuna 
(MEP) dissociated themselves from the alliance. 
The SLFP was thus left with the electoral arrange- 


, 


Si 


ments with four parties and groups before the ` 


elections. In the Tamil dominated North-Eastern 
Province, the Tamil United Liberation Front 
(TULF) had a four party combine — the Eelam 
People’s Revolutionàry Liberation Front (EPRLF) 
the Eelam National Democratic Liberation Front 
(ENDLF) and the Tamil Eelam Liberation Organi- 
sation (TELO). 

Despite such electoral arrangements, the pre- 
election’ pattern of contest in Sri Lanka remained 
multipolar, with more than four political parties 
and groups putting up candidates at the district 
level. The UNP, for instance, contested from all 
the 22 districts and the SLFP from 21 leaving Jaffna’ 
out. The relatively new Eksath Lanka Jatiya 
Pakshaya (ELJP), led by Rukman Senanayaka, 
fielded candidates in 14 districts and the. MEP led 


‘by Dinesh Gunawardene in 11 districts. 


The Left party combine — the USA — contested 
in 18 districts and the SLMC, in 12 districts. The 
TULF contested all the five districts in the Tamil 
dominated North-Eastern Province, the All Ceylon 
Tamil Congress in Jaffna and the, Democratic 
People’s Liberation Front (DPLF), the political 
wing of one of the Tamil groups that is, the People’s 
Liberation Organisation of Tamil Eelam (PLOTE) 
led by Uma Maheswaran, contested from Jaffna and 
Nuwara Eliya.. 

The electoral. verdict has to be analysed, among 
other things, as a part of the ramifications of the 
PR arithmetic. To begin with, smaller parties like 


the ELJP, the ACTC and the DPLF failed to get the . 
minimum five per cent votes and were, therefore, ` 


z 
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wiped out from the contest. Secondly, the failure 
of the CWC to get even one seat in Nuwara Eliya 
district (it had fielded two candidates in the UNP 
list) where ıt had a large concentration is a point 
toa somewhat disconcerting conclusion. The six 
seats of the district were shared by the -UNP and 
the SLFP. This indicated that in mixed ethnic 
population districts, with the higher poll (Nuwara 
Eliya had the highest districtwise poll of 81 per 
cent), the minority community had a somewhat slim 
chance of representation due to the three preferences 
of the PR system. ' 

In contrast to this, the electoral participation of a 
minority party ~as a separate group provided a 
greater leverage under the PR. This was evident 


from the victory of the SLMC in the three districts of ` 


the North-Eastern Province though the going were 
admittedly slim. . 

However, the biggest beneficiary.of the PR system 
seemed to be its staunch critic — the SLFP. Under 
the ‘first past the post’ system, thè electoral verdict 
would have yield just a handful of seats for the 
SLEP. The PR, working. on the districtwise list 
for party/independent groups, resulted in the SLFP 
gaining 67 seats. The reflected the aggregate of 
votes polled by it (32 per cent) in comparison to the 
125 seats of the UNP with 52 per cent of the total 
votes polled (64 per cent). 

The PR had also introduced the provision of 29 
national seats in a 225 member unicameral Parlia- 
ment. This meant that while 196 members would 
be elected on the basis of 22 districtwise lists, the rest 
wil! have the nation as the etectorate, that is, these 
29 seats would be distributed in proportion tothe 
votes polled by various parties/independent groups 
in the country as a whole. 

Consequently, while the 
seats went to the major parties with the UNP 
bagging 15 and the SLFP nine, the other parties, 
that is, the USA, the MEP, the SLMC, the TULF 
and the EROS received one each with the total tally 
being the following: 


TABLE 1 
Seats won by various Political Parties 


Naime of the Party General National Total 
seat seat 
UNP 110 . 15 125 
SLFP 58 9 67 
MEP 2 1 3 
USA 2 1 3 
SLMC 3 1 4 
TULF 9 1 10 
EROS 12 1 13 
196 29 225 





In the appraisal of the electoral verdict in Sri 
Lanka, the phenomena of political viglence and 
intimidation necessitate a closer scrutiny. It is in 
such an appraisal that the subterranean currents of 
Sri Lankan politics assume salience. Its complexity 


towards the other and vice-versa. Thus, while on 
the one hand, both the JVP in the South and the 


J čevealsitself through the accusing finger of one party 
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larger ‘chunk of these ` 


LTTE in the North and the East had asked people 
to boycott the elections with the penalty of non- 
compliance being death, the P leader, Rohana 
Wijeweera, in one of his statements had referred to 
the People’s Revolutionary Army (PRA) being linked 
to the state apparatus. In such an atmosphere, who 
got protection of the law and odrer machinery to 
reach the election booth and exercise the ballot was 
also a significant variable in deciding the outcome 
in moré than one constituency. 

It is in this respect that the list system operated 
as 2 doùble edged weapon, particularly if the voting 
in a certain district was low.- Thus, in some of the 
districts in the Sinhalese dominated areas where the 
major contenders were the UNP and the SLFP and 
the voting had been low in the presidential elections 
as a result of their having strong JVP pockets, the 
use of the law and order machinery for safe escorting 
of the UNP sympathisers to the booth improved the 
ruling party’s chances in these areas. Figures provide 
credence to such an assumption. At the same time, 
the logic of the PR system was such as also to act 
as a shot in the arm for the second largest party in 
the overall context of the election as mentioned 
already. But that the SLFP leadership (the major 
contending party in these areas) suffered from a 
virtual loss of political will and dynamism due toa 
number of reasons is also as mucha reality of the 
election. 


To begin with, the defeat of the SLFP leader Mrs . 


Bandaranaike in the presidential election threw the 
party in great disarray. Twelve years of political 
wilderness was not used by its leadership to streng- 
then’ the organisation. If at all, this period bred 
factionalism in the party involving Mrs Bandara- 
naike’s own immediate family. Moreover, the party 
started its campaign, somewhat late, in the first week 
of February. The very first meeting which was to be 


- addressed by Mrs Bandaranaike, was marked by an 


attempt on her life and the loss of several lives in 
the violence which ensued. 

Also, the break-up of the pre-presidential SLFP 
dominated eight party alliance and the issue of a new 
election manifesto was more a grist to the mill of the 
UNP propaganda campaign. Thus, unlike her earlier 
manifesto, the new manifesto of the SLFP made only 
a passing reference to the conciliatory measures 
towards the Tamils. She was also upstaged by the 
UNP in her promises te alleviate the economic 
miseries of the common man. The UNP manifesto, 
with the new President Premadasa, branded a detailed 
plan for poverty alleviation. This held out, quite 
naturally, greater hope and promise of benefits, to 
party loyalists; more importently for the loyalist- 
to-be. 

It is also not without significance that though in 
the Sinhalese dominated areas the two traditional 
parties continued to be the major contenders for 


power, this has not been so in the Tamil-dominated . 


North and East. Within the four party combine 
under the electoral Jabel of the TULF, the erstwhile 
leadership of the moderate TULF was dropped by 
the wayside. Instead, the militants of yore — the 
EPRLF — won the larger chunk of seats. More 


(Continued on page 32). 
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SRI LANKA 


Must IPKF Continue ? 
N.C. H 


ow- that the elections to Sri Lanka’s Parliament 
are over, important political developments are 
to be expected particularly with the landslide victory 
scored by the United Nationai Party. President 
Premadasa is now fortified with the knowledge that 
his party commands majority in Parliament as 
well. In ‘other words, the danger of Parliament 
‘confronting the Presidency is averted, and’ Premadasa 
can now function with the confidence that he would 
be backed in his new assignment by the majority in 
Parliament. Which means that the possibility of a 
clash between the President and Parliament is to. be 
-ruled out — at least for the time being. F 
hile President Premadasa is ensured of stability 
in“ terms of parliamentary politics, there is little 
immediate prospect of stability in the island republic 
as a whole. The two militant groups, the JYP and 
the LTTE, continue to be active. The violence that 
marked this election campaign bears testimony to 
this. Although their call for poll boycott was not 
responded to by the electorate — the percentage of 
voting has gone up from 54.4 per cent in the presi- 
dential election in December to 63.6 per cent in the 
parliamentary elections last week — there is little 
doubt that neither of the two extremist groups could 
be suppressed despite the large scale operations 
undertaken against them. Sri Lanka thus presents 
today a case of parliamentary democracy forced into 
dangerously uneasy coexistence with those «political 
forces which prefer to stay beyond its pale. 

It is here that the new UNP Government under 
President Premadasa will have to face its most for- 
midable challenge: how to deal with the militant 
extremists. Should this be done through the political 
approach of negotiation or through the continuation 
of policé and military action? 

-Military action all over the world has not been 
able to liquidate insurgency. At best insurgency 


could be contained by strong police or military , 


operation, it could never be suppressed or liquidated 
by such action. In the final analysis, it is only 
patient political approach that has succeeded — 
wherever it has — in dealing with different forms of 
i ency. ae 
This nen to be true in the case of Sri Lanka 
‘as well. If one were to dispassionably analyse the 
experience in the island republic, it is to be seen that 
despite massive deployment of Indian armed forces 
in one corner — the North-Eastern Province —a 
tiny force of less than three thousand LTTE mili- 
tants’ could not be ‘totally liquidated even'in a 
protracted operation extending over a year and' half. 
No doubt the presence of the Indian Peace Keeping 
Force (IPKF) could ensure the holding of elections 
and the setting up ofa Tamil-dominated Ministry -in 
the North-East. At the same time it is to be acknow- 
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ledged that the desperate hard core of the LTTE ' 
does get the shelter and support of the populace 
even when it does not fully share its methods of 
operation. Equally it is to be admitted that without 
the high visibility presence of thc Indian armed 
forces, the EPRLF-led Ministry in the North-East 
cannot survive. . 

Under the circumstances, what should be the 
Government of India’s approach on the question of 
the IPKF being stationed in Sri Lanka? Now that 
the parliamentary elections are over, should the 
IPKF be kept in Sri Lanka? Or, should it not now 
evolve ways and means of bringing back home the 
IPKF jawans? This is an issue which needs to be 
taken up for consideration by the Government 
immediately, even if the implementation of any 
decision on this score takes time. 

It is necessary to take into account the fact that 
there is a considerable body of opinion in Sri Lanka 
which dislikes the idea of continued foreign military 
presence in the country. Not only the militant 
LTTE and the JYP, but Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s 
SLFP raised this point- repeatedly from the very 
beginning. Even a section of the UNP has always 
entertained strong reservations about the large scale 
despatch of IPKF into the island. Premadasa in his 
former capacity as the Prime Minister under President 
Jayewardene, as also his ministerial colleague, Lalit 
Atulathmudali, were quite vocal on this point. | 

Secondly, in the present situation, it will be a 
plausible argument in Sri Lankan political circles to 
question the continued presence of the IPKF now that 
all the elections are over. In other words, its specific 
mission having been completed, should it not now 
withdraw? 

These points need to bè taken seriously and a 


. decision taken urgently. Any drift on this score may 
- turn out to be disastrous. 


It is‘not to be ruled out 
that the defeated SLFP would take up the demand 
for the withdrawal of the IPKF as a campaign issue; 
in which it can get the support of both the JVP and 
the LTTE. (Even in the North-East, the most success- 
ful at the poll has been the EROS, which is friendly 
to the LITE.) On such a sensitive matter, President 
Premadasa is likely to wilt and ask for the with- 
drawal of the IPKF. ' 

The question, however, remains as to how the 
Tamil Ministry in the North-East will react as it 
depends to a large measure on the protection of the 
IPKF. There is also the likelihood of the entire 
Tamil population in the North-East to be worried 
about its own security in the face of JYP violence. 
For this, a very small contingent of the IPKF for 
specifically police purposes on. the open formal ' 
request of the Premadasa Government and for a. 
specified period can be stationed in the North-East.. 
Not otherwise. ‘New Delhi’s approach should be 
that it is keen on withdrawing its forces, and not 
give the imgression that it wants to keep them in Sri 
Lanka. . ‘ 

What is needed is clarity in our understanding of 
this point which is of crucial significance for not only 
Indo-Sri Lanka relations but for our foreign policy 
as a whole. D 
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Pray Do Not Hang Ram 


: / 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


Tre other day an unusual ‘‘advertisement’’ 
appeared in the Indian Express inserted by the 
“Hindustani Andolan” where a strong plea was 
urged for clemency to Gayasi Ram, a poor 
farmer of Jhansi. Briefly, Ram was sentenced to 
death in October 1978 by a Sessions Judge. The 
sentence was duly confirmed in 1979 by the High 
Court and in 1981 by the Supreme Court — shame- 
fully slow, judged by the tempo of justice civilised 
people expect, but remarkably rapid, viewed against 
the shocking slow motion of the current Indian 
Justice system. Be that as it may, Gayasi Ram, more 
than 10 years after the imposition of capital punish- 
ment by the trial court, is still lingering, facing death 
daily, hourly and even every moment the foot fall of 
a jailor is heard from his insulated cell. Solitary con- 
finement for long spells of time, with the dread of 
the hangmen’s rope hovering over his head, makes 
the toughest prisoner a mental pulp, ghostly in his 
psyche and nervous wreck languishing behind bars. 
While 10 years of delay, after the death penalty is 
imposed, makes punishment itself a crime, the cir- 


cumstances of the Gayasi case reveal a terrifying- 


state of ghastly insensitivity on the part of the highest 
echelons of the Executive. Why do I use these strong 
words? Because, while compassion is a fundamental 
constitutional duty under Article 51 A, dilatory delin- 
quency in disposing of mercy petitions is arbitrary, 
unfair and dangerously unjust. The Supreme Court 
has repeatedly held that all power is a public trust 
and its exercise must be scrupulously informed by 
procedure, which is just, fair and reasonable. The 
gross culpability of the top Executive in the Gayasi 
Ram case, where a man has been darkly pinning away 
and perishing minute by minute in the death row, is 
that a clemency motion, made by the wife of the 
sentencee, Kamli, pends since March 11, 1981. Eight 
years have passed after the petition was put in. Presi- 
dents have come and gone in the meanwhile. Sanjeeva 
Reddy and Giani Zail Singh have'served their full 
tenure as leisurely tenants of the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan, and now a.pious and kindly President, 
Venkataraman, has come into the office; and ¢et this 
most urgent and:‘momentous application for exercise 
of a constitutional function has not arrived at 
the Rashtrapati’s table for his autograph one way or 
the other. 

“To be, or not to be: that isthe question” for 
Gayasi Ram. The decision is not that of the Presi- 
dent, as Maruram’s case, followed recently in Kehar 
Singh’s case, has explicitly laid down. It is for the 
Cabinet, not the Rashtrapati, to take action on the 
petition. Perhaps, the inhuman culpability implicit 
in the inordinate delay in advising the President to 
accept or reject the petition for commutation lies ori 
the respective Prime Ministers and their Cabinets 
since 1981. Probably, the bovine bureaucracy cares 
little for the life of a caged Indian awaiting his lethal 
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fate. The fact remains that the value for Indian life 
at the hands of Indian authorities seems light, what- 
ever the rhetoric of the highest Judiciary be. 

Ten years ago, speaking for the majority in a death 
sentence appeal, I observed: “Every sombre dawn a 
human being is hanged, by the legal process, the flag 
of humane justice shalt be hung half-mast. Such is 
the symbolic reverence the land of Gandhi should 
pay to human life haltered up by lethal law. The 
values of a nation and ethos of a generation mould 
concepts of crime and punishment.” (This ruling in 
Rajendra Prasad (AIR 1979, SC 1916) has been cited 
with approval by Lord Scarman sitting in the Privy 
Council.) 

Gandhiji had cautioned the world: “God alone 
can take life because he alone gives it.” Moreover, 


. judicial wisdom has often emphasised that long delay 


in the execution of death sentence, with the con- 
comitant of the direst misery for the prisoner in the 
Solitary, is sufficient ground for giving the lesser 
sentence and a fortiori for commuting death sentence 
into life imprisonment. The latest ruling of the 
highest Court (newspaper report) lays down that the 
Jong hiatus between the judgment of the Supreme 
Court and the hangman’s rope is good reason for’ 
commutation. 


Are we to betray the Mahatma or do we succumb 
to Macaulay’s macabre prescription? The sentencing 
dilemma where death penalty, that irrevocable inflic- 
tion which despatches the victim into “the undis- 
covered country from whose ourn no traveller 
returns”, has puzzled the will of sensitive Judges and 
philosopher Presidents like Radhakrishnan. But to 
keep a man in a state of life-in-death for long years 
is too callous to be condoned. 

The modern world has veered towards life and 
retreated from death as a means of punishment. An 
increasing number of advanced contries has totally 
abandoned death sentence and even the Supreme 
Court of India, lexically bound by the penal text 
has indicated that while capital sentence is not un- 
constitutional, its application must be rigorously 
restricted to the rarest of rare cases. A minimal 
marginal error, however searching the judicial 
scrutiny, may kill beyond recall, and so, must 
persuade the President and the Prime Minister not to 
sign away the life of a human. We know how Bhutto 
was falsely accused, dubiously convicted and shock- 
ingly executed, but the poignant event roused the 
conscience of the world, and history avenged itself 
by making Benazir a Prime Minister. 

_ May I, in the name of humanism and constitu- 
tionalism, appeal to the people and Parliament of 
India to abolish Death Sentence, and pray. to the 
Authorities now in power to temper legal justice with 
humane mercy, 

Life must win. J 





Nagaland : Black and White 


HARISH CHANDOLA 


Komma is magic and wonder at night., Coming 

up from the highway below, its twinkling lights 
look like a lapful of'stars fallen from the sky. It is 
night’s necklace placed on the saddle-ridge on which 
it sits and the two humps at its ends, ‘of the village 
and the war memorial. 

. During day Kohima’s magic jis different.’ It is the 
time for the sky to rain money-on Ministers, middle- 
men and mighty officials, in commissions made on 
purchases by the State Government. 

Of late this downpour has been so heavy that it 
swept off the entire Nagaland Ministry in just eight 
months. 

Let us look at the proportions of this deluge. - 

Nagaland obtains a bumber quota of foodgrains 
and other goodies at cheap prices from the Centre. 
These are allocated by its Supplies Minister, who was 
the Chief Minister himself, Hokishe Sema, in the 
short-lived Congress-I Ministry (from November 1987 
to July 1988). 

, Much of the quota items ‘are sold outside the State 
at huge profits. 

Its rice quota is between 9,000 and 11,000 metric 
tonnes a month, for distribution in Nagaland and 

_sale at not more than Rs 2.30 a kilogram, The 
requirement of its towns, like Dimapur, Kohima, 
Tuensang, Mon, Mokokchung, etc. is not more than 
2,000 tonnes. The rest, and sometimes the whole 
lot, is sold outside the state at as muchas Rs 10 a 
kilo. The Supply Minister’s commission from. this 
is rupee one a kilo , or at least Rs 90 lakhs a month, 
according to officials who did not want to be named. 

„Then there is the quota of 1,500 tonnes of wheat, 
besides that of sugar, rapeseed, cement, iron and 
steel, etc. From all this the Supply Minister’s com- 
mission is Rs 1.5 crores a month. (Sema’s own 
senior Minister, K.L. Chishi, said at a public 
meeting in Kohima on August 11 last year, that 
commission was Rs 2.25 crores a month). 

This is the reason why there is always a big fight 
for the supply portfolio. And the reason why the 
Chief Minister kept it to himself. 

It is not too difficult to find out how much of the 
quota items are sold outside Nagaland, from its 
records of what it lifted from the Food Corporation 
of India godowns and other sources, and how much 
of that was actually received and sold inside the 
state. 

A revolt broke out in the ruling Congress-I_ party 
in July last year because, people say, Chief Minister 
Sema pocketed this entire loot. 
~ Sema was denied the Congress-I ticket in the State 
Assembly elections that took place on January 21. 

The previous Chief Minister, S.C. Jamir, who 
again lead the Congress-I party in these elections — 
and to victory — is said to have shared this vast 
commission with others, thus keeping his colleagues 
happy. It is believed that he will continue that 
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policy, to keep the Congress-I in power, for a full 
five-year term. 

In the November 1987 elections Jamir was denied 
a Congress-I ticket because of much talk of corrup- 
tion against him, 

Civil supplies is the most, but not the only, paying 


portfolio. PWD is another, which like perhaps else- , l 


where in India, spends only about 40 per cent of its 
funds on roads and buildings. 

And then there is the Public Health Engineering 
Department, which buys huge quantities of unneces- 
sary stocks of profitable items to obtain commissions. 
It buys water-pipes, sausage-wire, commodes, wash- 
basins, doorhinges, hacksaw-blades, etc. The Naga- 
land Armed Police is said to have a stock of 5,000 
commodes, bought by this department. 

In 1983-84, this department is said to have had 
a stock of pipes worth Rs 5 crores The Nagaland 
government overdraft the following year was Rs 30 
crores. To 
ment is said to have sold its stock of pipes at half the 
price. 

To buy it back the next year at full price! 


The Minister’s commission from the purchases, 


according to officials is 30 per cent: 20 upon placing 
the order, and 10 upon passing the supplier’s bill. 

The supply contractors themselves make money 
not only by outrageously inflating prices, but also 
supplying short; often up to 60 per cent short. That 
is why, the officials, say, the supply orders, stock- 
books and stocks on the ground never tally. 

The Nagaland Governor, General K.V. Krishna 
Rao, announcing the dissolution of the State Assem- 
bly and imposition of the President’s rule, on August 
7 last year, because 13 MLAs had left the ruling 
Congtess-I party, said similar things over All 
India Radio. $ 

He called the MLAs ‘‘unscrupulous”’, and said the 
splitin the ruling party occurred asa result ofa 
“fight for better portfolios’, and MLAs wanting to 
become Ministers. . 

He described ministerial and other political posi- 
tions as ‘‘offices of profit and attendent benefits.” 

All dlong since independence, the people were 
being told that ministerial and political positions 
were for service to the people. One has to thank the 
Governor for revealing the truth. 

The Governor in that address hinted that minis- 
terial jobs were actually inducements, even bribes, to 
keep the Congress-I in power. In the dissolved 60- 
member assembly, he said of the 34 Congress-I 
MLAs, 22 were Ministers, two speakers and deputy 
speakers, and seven chairmen of different government 
corporations (with ministerial ranks). He called this 
number as “‘unduly large for a small State.” 

He then went into the history of fighting for these 
“offices of profit and attendent benefits’, ever since 
Nagaland, gained statehood some 25 years ago. Since 
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reduce it for the year, the depart- 
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then the State has had 11 governments, with an avei- 
age tenure of about two years each “and some only 
as little as a few days”, he said. 

How can the State expect a stable government if 
the MLAs continue their pursuit of instant wealth? 

With a non-plan budget of Rs 350 crores and plan 
expenditure of Rs 110 crores for the current financial 
year (increasing yearly), for a population of just 
about nine lakhs (1981 census: 7.73 lakhs), which 
comes to over Rs 5,000 per person, including babies, 
the government has plenty of money to spend. If the 
administration and supply contractors did not 
swallow this money, the share of a family of four, 
parents and two children, would be Rs 20,000a 
year! 

But the reality is that in villages even around the 
State headquarters, Kohima, ‘hardworking Naga 
women go to their fields and forest barefeet. Agri- 
culture, always at a subsistence level, has been an 
the decline in recent years ) 

It is not difficult to find where some of that money 
goes. One has only to look at the several bungalows 
built by present and past Ministers and MLAs, some 
of which look like fortresses. The one in Dimapur, 
of Chief Minister Jamir, leading the Congress again, 
would fit the description of a national monument in 
Nagaland. 

Equally monumental is the election expense of 
candidates. : 

In the November 1987 elections, some are reported 
to have spent as much as Rs | crore on an electorate 
of less than 10,000. (some constituencies are just 
about 3,000). There was hardly anyone who spent 
less than Rs 30 lakhs. It went in feasting the voters 
continuously, providing them with drinks, giving 
money and organising bogus votes (for instance, the 
Dimapur population is about 32,000, but its electoral 
roll for three constituencies has more than one lakh 
voters.) 

There are stories of how the display of wealth by 
candidates emboldened some voters into -demanding 
even drugs! A bottle of Phensedyl, a cough syrup 
with the drug codine in it, costing Rs 10 in Delhi, is 
sold under the counter for over Rs:30 in Nagaland. 
Drug abuse in its towns has been so high that all 
political parties have pledged to fight it in their 
election manifestos. 

Where do the candidates obtain such sums? 
Obviously from supply contractors, of whom the 
major ones are all from outside Nagaland. They pay 
for the candidates, and if they win, they bag big 
supply orders, making several times their investment. 

Thus, much of the money that comes into Naga- 
land for its development, flows out in payment to 
suppliers, except for what is spent on administration, 
roads, water, electricity, etc. The Governor, in his 
broadcast, called this money “‘vast funds allotted to 
it (Nagaland) by the centre.” 

A good portion of what remains in Nagaland is 
used on drinks. There is unprecedented growth in 
drunkness in state. 

The Centre and State Governments are not 
altogether unhappy with this development. It is 
better to have the Nagas fighting for money, drugged 
and drunk than have them take to the gun again. 
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It is the policy of containment. 
But then this is just one side of Nagaland. There 
is another to it. ` i 


THE other picture of Nagaland, the real one can 
only be seen in its villages. 

I would have liked to take you on a tour of 
Khonoma, the village of my adoption, 19 kilometres 
from Kohima, where a British monument still 
mourns the deaths of G.H. Damant, the first colonial 
officer to come there to subjugate its people, and 
killed by them on October 4, 1879, and some British 
Soldiers sent to attack the village a month later, like 
Major C.R. Cock, Lt H.H. Forbes, etc. 

On its approach, you will find the magic circle 
created around a megalith, erected by Khonoma’s 
founder, which still disorients those stepping inside, 
including wild life, in which once a tiger got trapped 


‘and was killed by the villagers; and the enchanting 


wooded gorge of the Dzaluke river where mountain 
spirits seduce one to stay and not return and where 
Pregnant women never venture. But a newspaper 
article hardly ever has space for such stories. 

Khonoma and other villages just watch the politi- 
cal game that goes on in the towns. To them, the 
State government and machinery look like instru- 
ments evolved by some smart educated Nagas to 
draw money from Delhi. At election time, these 
smart men come to the villagers with food, drinks 
and money to get their vote, and to some it may not 
be altogether immoral to secure a substantial present 
at such carnivals. 

Otherwise, most villages have little commitment 
to the State Government. They are not against 
accepting the few benefits that spill over them in the 
shape of piped drinking water, roads, electricity, etc. 
put these are not things on which their emotions are 

ased. 

The State Government was created without Delhi 
ever talking to the Naga underground, though this 
came about entirely as a result of the pressure the 
underground’s armed struggle had built. Delhi hoped 
that by creating a State the people would give up 
their support of the underground, because the State 
would give them attractive things like electricity, 
piped water, etc, which would please them. But 
electricity, water, etc were things, while in the under- 
ground they had their men: brothers, fathers and 
sons. 

The fight in what was then the Naga Hills district 
of Assam was between the Government of India and 
the Naga National Council (NNC), which was the 
only organisation of the Nagas, and its underground 
set-up when it was banned. as 

Instead of settling the issue with its opponent, the 
NNC, Delhi brought in Naga officials serving the. 
Assam Government, and signed an agreement with 
them, creating the State of Nagaland. (Shilu Ao, 
an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, or tahsildar, ‘in 
Assam Government, was made the first Chief Minis- 
ter of Nagaland.) l 

The underground was not a party to that 
agreement. A 


$ 


One may ask: who supports the undergound 
today? 


Look at the manifestoes of all the parties in the. 
described the, 


latest elections. The Congress-I 
underground Nagas as an “inalienable part of the 
community”, and pledged to settle the ‘outstanding 
problem through negotiations”. - A negotiated 
settlement was the main plank of the Naga People’s 
Council, and also that of the Naga People’s Party. 

Even the broadcast of the Governor, General 
Krishna Rao, on August 7 last year dissolving the 
State assembly, said: “Efforts were being made to 
bring the underground leaders to the negotiating 
table to resolve problems in a peaceful manner.” 

Everyone admits there can be no peace in Naga- 
land without a settlement with the underground, 

Without a settlement, there can be no stability in 
the State. 

Coming back to the village. Khonoma is an 
outcrop of rock, protected by curtains of wooded 
mountains. It is a small village of 2,000, compared 
to over 20,000 people of Kohima village (next to 
the State capital) and Ungma. ` 

But it took an entire year for the mighty British 
army, which had to bring up artillery into the 
mountains, to enter it a century ago. And that too 
after the villagers had evacuated it and taken to the 
higher mountains to escape the starvation imposed 
upon them by a year’s fighting and seige. It is the 
only village in the area with which the British 
Government had to sign a treaty, because its people, 
turned guerillas, had begun. attacking British tea 
gardens far down in the populous Cachar valley 
and taking British and other tea garden employees’ 
heads. 

Khonoma has been destroyed many times, and 
rebuilt. - 

It remains the village of best cultivators and land- 
managers, best stone masons, best traders and best 
leaders of society. me 

It never imposes. It just sets an example, and 
others follow. 

Let me take you'to one of its citizens: the 62- 
year-old, kilted, bare-legged, shawl-wrapped, stocky, 
Sebi. . One has to listen to him to know how one 
can use the beauty and magic of language to convey 
the most complex thought in a simple, graspable 
manner. f 

“These days one sees the confusion of many Naga 
parties, saying different things. But then these are 
like streams flowing' from a mountain, taking diffe- 
rent courses, to come together at a confluence later. 
It takes waters time to flow to a confluence. One 
would be misleading oneself if one does not under- 
stand this phenomenon, and took the streams for 
separate rivers,” he said. . 

- “You know, I live by the roadside, and so, many 
` people drop in, and I hear many things and see 
much,” he added. 


Not knowing English or Hindi, he spoke in 


Angami, which I will try to summarise. But in that 
attempt, I am afraid, I will lose the ease and flow 
and dignity of his words. 

The Nagas have yet to arrive at an understanding 
with the Government of India. There is still dis- 
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trust on both sides. This understanding cannot be 
created by insincere Nagas, chasing money and 
power, and known as leaders. 

Itisa difficult time. Before, the Nagas spoke 
with one voice, through the NNC. Now the Naga 
unity is at its lowest ebb. This disunity has been 
caused by the difficult situation in the area during 
the past 30 years, since the fighting started. 


We need people of sincerity for a dialogue with ` 


Delhi. To create a genuine, lasting understanding. It 
may take time to remove the misunderstanding of the 
past 30 years, in which many lives have been lost. But 
ithas to be done, because the interests the Naga 
people and Delhi are not different. 

If a dialogue is not started, the situation might 
get worse. ; 

It is atime of anxiety and worry in Nagaland. 
There is restlessnes in the villages. Some sort of 
mobilisation is going on. Youngmen are going to 
Burma, where some of their fellows hold arms, and 
returning, unable to decide what they should do next. 

A drift can result in a tragedy: anew phase of 


armed conflict worse than we have seen. Burmese 


elements may get involyed in this conflict, directly 
this has to be averted. 

On the Naga side the dialogue with Delhi must 
be conducted by a party to which all the Naga peo- 
ple belonged. The NNC is the only common forum 
of the Nagas, a symbol of their aspirations. 

A new underground entity came up of late: 
the National Socialist Council of Nagaland. But 
it only staged acts of violence and failed to create 
a political base for itself among the people. Its 
leaders remained in Burma and its men robbed 
banks and killed their opponents in Nagaland. The 
Naga people are ashamed of such deeds. 

The NNC remained with the Naga people all the 
time. It is alive and functioning even today. During 
the period of fighting, persecution drove it under- 
ground. But now it has no need to hide. It functions 
in villages and carries on its activities as before. 

Its President, A. Z. Phizo, in England, is an old 
man, and may die. But the NNC will not die with 
him. It will continue to give expression to the aspir- 
ations of the Nagas. : 

It is a good time to talk with Phizo. Sebi was cer- 
tain Phizo’$ views were no longer as radical as before. 

The situation in Nagaland has so completely 
changed from the time he left the area some 30 
years ago. When he left, the Naga unity was at its 
height; the Naga people working like bees in a hive. 
That image lingers in Phizo*s mind. 

The Naga leaders who went to visit Phizo, includ- 


ing those of the underground, were not of stature,. 


and some were not even known for their frankness. 
They were unable to tell him’ the truth about the 
changed situation in Nagaland. Phizo did not 
consider them worth a frank discussion. Instead, he 
imposed his own views on them. That was why 
there was no benefit from their visits to him. 

Sebi is not only from Phizo’s own village, but also 
his kinsman and a former colleague; his equal. He 
never left his village. He never aspired for a politi- 
cal or any other position. 


Like- everybody else, . 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Tribute to Satyajit Ray: Some Reflections 


BIDYUT SARKAR | 


ps a career studded with awards, Satyajit Ray could 

not possibly have a sense of deja yu when Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand conferred on him on 
February 2 France’s highest order, the Legion of 
Honour. There was something unique about the 
ceremony. The French homage came to him in the 
city of his ancestry and creativity and, as Mitterand 


underlined, was a salute to Calcutta as well. It was a- 


bit of Gallicism to praise a much acclaimed man and 
an often-maligned city in the same breath. 


Earlier, Ray had received a citation from the - 


British Federation of Film Societies as the most dis- 
tinguished international director of the last half 
century. He was also to receive from Prince 
Charles a life fellowship of the British Film Insti- 
tute. The Order of Yugoslav Flag, a D. Litt. 
degree from Oxford University which no film- 
maker other than Charles Chaplin has been elected 
to, and the world’s top film festival prizes are 
among his many trophies. ` 

But the French were the first to give Ray an 
international accolade: a prize at Cannes for Pather 
Panchali as the best human document. And he has 
exptessed gratitude for the formative influence of 
Jean Renoir who came to Calcutta to film The River 
when Ray was still a full-time commercial artist and 
a keen weekend observer of the maestro working on 
location upstream the Hooghly. He apparently found 
from the son of the impressionist painter, Auguste 
Renoir, the inspiration to emulate the artistry of his 
own father, Sukumar Ray, but in another medium. 

The mastery of Satyajit Ray was quickly estab- 
lished after Cannes. Aparajito, the second work of 
his Apu trilogy, won the Golden Lion of St. Mark 
at Venice, which was then held in highest esteem 
among all festival prizes. The third of the world’s 
major festivals, Berlin, also awarded its top prize, 
the Golden Bear, to him for Ashani Sanket. Many 
critics consider the three Apu pictures as his master- 
pieces, which bring us to yet another link in the French 
connection. ‘‘Ray’s trilogy is to cinema what Marcel 
Proust is to literature,” one of them had said. While 
Ray regards Charulata. as his personal best, even his 
minor masterpieces bring out a sensitive appreciation 
that most directors would envy. 

Thus, Two Daughters (attenuated from Teen Kanya 
and one of Ray’s lesser works) was picked by critic 
Judith Crist as among the year’s ten best for “its 
haunting tenderness and warm laughter in dealing 
with the hungers, "pains and joys of youth’. Of 
another picture in his quartet of ‘urban’ films about 
Calcutta of the 1960s and 1970s, Gary Arnold 
noted: “No other contemporary movie has com- 
municated the attitudes typical, of bright young 
men and women of the educated, liberal middle 
classes as honestly or comprehensively...it is the first 
authentic and indisputably relevant ‘youth movie’ 
` of the seventies.” Charulata, in expressing woman’s 
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search for self-identity and universal aspiration, 
struck a responsive chord among American 
feminists one of whom chose it as the “best 
women’s film of all times”. The hard-boiled trade 
magazine, Variety, held his children’s films as models 
for motion pictures of that genre in the US. 

If the universalism of Ray’s films has given him 
a stature somewhat larger than he enjoys at home, 
it is the parochialism of Indian society that denies 
him —‘and others after him — their full worth, 
He has been fortunate in overcoming most of them, 
but many still feel frustrated by the same sort of 
problems, 

Ray’s access because of family contacts to Dr 
B.C. Roy, then Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
made possible the completion of his first film on 
which he had staked everything, including his wife’s 
jewellery. Dr Roy’s provision of State Govern- 
ment funds to acquire rights to Pather Panchali 
proved a smart investment, even though he had no 
idea, at least not initially, of its artistic value. Such 
help is now available to young and hopeful film- 
makers in the form of institutional finance. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru also had to 
intervene to allow screening Pather Panchali in 
foreign festivals. A ban had been’ imposed on its 
being sent abroad on the ground that it showed 
poverty. P.N. Haksar, the then Director of External 
publicity, went to “the final court of appeal”. 
Nehru’s reaction was characteristic. “What is 
wrong about showing India’s poverty? Everyone 
knows we are a poor country. The question is: are 
we Indians sensitive to our poverty or insensitive to 
it? Satyajit Ray has shown it with an extraordinary 
sense of beauty and sensitiveness.”” Pather Panchali 
went on to attain greatness that was almost suppres- 
sed by decree. . 

However, lesser minions did not get Nehru’s 
message. An official of our embassay in Washing- 
ton advised: “I have met people who have ‘said that 
if this is a true picture of an Indian village, nothing 
that anyone (especially the Americans) can do will 
ever help the country. Perhaps if the film can have 
an explanatory comment that it is based on a novel 
purporting to depict an Indian village before 
independence, some of the impressions may be 
softened.” 

Ray refused to compromise, as always, on the 
principles that govern his film-making. But the 
same narrowness of approach fetters today’s young 
directors from bringing their works before the 
public, if there is not a total ban. Ms Mira Nair is 
under attack for projecting the urban squalor of 
Bombay to cinema audiences even as Ray had been 
criticised for vividly depicting rural poverty. Two 
other dedicated film-makers find themselves ` stretch- 
ing the limit of their legal and other resources to 

5 : (Continued on page 34) 
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“Tere is today considerable ideological debate on 
economic liberalisation in India among politicians 
as well as economists. The process of liberalisation 


‘of the Indian economy, which began in the late 


1970s, intensified during 1985. Just as there were 
extremists and moderates in India’s independence 


„struggle, there were the same two categories in the 


economic ‘liberalisation’ struggle. The extremists 
preferred to call themselves proponents of liberali- 
sation, calling the moderates ‘opponents’ of liberali- 
sation, It is difficult, however, to find anyone in 
India who was or is ‘opposed’ to liberalisation. Only 
‘some economists have cautioned agajnst indiscrimi- 
nate liberalisation. f 

The Indian economy is like a slow-moving band- 
‘wagon with very limited space. Extreme liberalisers 
-want to accelerate the bandwagon’s motion. A high- 
speed bandwagon will have at least three effects: 
(i) it is very difficult for those who are not on it 
‘already to get on to it; (ii) those who managed to 
cling on to it are likely to be shrugged off; and 
(iii) there is no urgency for the manager of the band- 
wagon to increase seating capacity or to replace the 
old bandwagon with a bigger one which would have 
been necessary had it been moving slowly and more 
‘and more people jump on to it. i 

The ecSnomic liberalisation drive was given some 
rest in-India in 1986 and 1987 as problems arose on 
the domestic political front and the socialist rhetoric 
returned to the Indian economic scene. 
© In 1988, economic liberalisation returned with 
more vigour. In the area of industrial licensing, 


- several announcements have been made. Industries 


exempt from- licensing include projects where the 
foreign exchange requirement for imported raw 
materials (except specific items) and components is 
upto 30 per cent of the value of ex-factory produc- 
tion from the first year of commercial production, 
and all investments by non-MRTP (Monopolies and 


. Restrictive Trade Practices) and non-FERA (Foreign 


Exchange Regulation Act) companies upto a limit 
of Rs 50 crores in’ backward areas and Rs [5 crores 
in other specified areas. 

The three-year Import-Export Polisy (1988-91) 
‘continued the import” liberalisation measures 
announced in the earlier three-year policy. Among 
the salient features of the new policy were: the Open 
‘General License (OGL) lists were expanded by inclu- 
sion of more items and the import replenishment 
scheme for registered-exporters was modified for 
greater flexibility in imports, 

- After the visit of our Prime Minister to Japan 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, a fast-channel 


” has been put in place with a view to attracting more 


foreign investment into India. Howeyer, no great 
; t 
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enthusiasm seems to have been generated ñn the 
foreign investors so far towards investing in India 
because of the continuing bureaucratic hurdles,’ low 
profitability of joint ventures in India, etc. 

Those who advocate and support free-market and 
outward-oriented ideology quickly list the achieve- 
ments of liberalisation and demand more of ‘it. 
Some of the achievements are: 3.4 per cent rise in 
real national income in 1987-88 despite drought 
(it was feared a few months back that economic 
growth in 1987-88 would be about 1 or, 2 per cent 
only); 7.7 per cent growth in industrial production 
in 1987-88; the prospect of growth in real national 
income and industrial production of nine per cent 
each and of foodgrains output crossing 160 million 
tonnes in 1988-89. Pee 

Those who feel that the achievements so far are 
too few to meet the objectives set out in India’s 
Five Year Plans point out the drawbacks in the 
growth and distribution strategies. For example, 
there is criticism that industrial production is geared 
to the pattern of consumption of the rich minority - 
and that the new index of industrial production (base 
1980-81 = 100) gives a higher weightage to ‘sunrise’ 
industries such as electronics, telecommunications, 
automobiles, etc. i 

In the field of employment generation, the-Rural 
Landless Employment Guarantee Programme 
(RLEGP) has made a poor showing due to ‘various 
administrative and financial reasons. Sample 
studies showed that muster rolls had been mani- 
pulated by contractors implementing the scheme, 
wages paid were different from those documented 
and no systematic selection of -landless labourers. 

Various studies on the National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme (NREP) have revealed that the 
employment provided under the programme was 
for a very short duration and could not make an 
impact on the levels of living of the rural people. 
The poorest of the poor, for whom the programme 
was meant, were sometimes left out. The studies 
also showed the selection of projects was not always 
done keeping in view the felt needs of the local people. 

In the area of poverty-alleviation, concurrent , 
evaluation for 1985-86 of the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (IRDP) showed that only 
12 per cent of the beneficiaries crossed the poverty 
line. A background paper prepared by the Ministry 
of Programme Implementation for a seminar ip 
December 1988 pointed out that more than half, the 
States in the country remain below, the national 
average in terms of persons living below the poverty 
line both in rural and urban areas. f en 
` The Government of India displayed a lot, of 
ambiguity with regard to the role of public sector in 
the Indian economy. Threats of privatisation were 


‘made in respect of loss-making: and inefficient 


public sector undertakings (PSUs). Criticism alter 
<= Sg E 
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Hated with praise of the useful role that’ PSUs play 
in the economy. The long-awaited White Paper 
on PSUs is yet to be’ out. In the meantime new 
evaluation criteria are proposed in the areas of 
finance, production and productivity to govern the 
Memoranda of Understanding (MOU) between the 
Government and the public sector undertakings 
to be'introduced in April 1989. The evaluation is 
to be done not by the Ministries but by a third 
party, possibly a Cabinet Committee or a sub- 
committee. These initiatives will work only if the 
Government makes up its mind about the extent 
and manner of backseat driving of the PSUs done 


by Ministries and the way in which evaluation is done. 


A recent study on the specific privatisation efforts 
in the UK, Venezuela, the Philippines, Brazil, 
Turkey, and in Africa showed that one cannot con- 

_ clude from the available evidence that all state-owned 
enterprises are inherently inefficient and that private 
enterprises are inherently efficient. The study also 
pointed out that the worldwide trend towards priva- 
tisation of inefficient state-owned enterprises is moti- 
vated by pragmatic rather than ideological reasons. 

The moral from the above is that ideological 
debates do not lead the economy very far. This is 
not to suggest that henceforth the words ‘capitalism’ 
and ‘socialism’ should be banished from all economic 
discussions. What is important to note is thata move 
towards the use of the market-mechanism by the 
socialist countries should not be considered a 
‘triumph of capitalism. If one extreme is moving 
towards the centre with good results, the other 
extreme also could gain by doing the same. 

A good manager in ‘the private sector may extol 
the achievements of his company for public consump- 
tion, but privately he would be busy listing down his 
urgent tasks and gets on to perform them. In the 
economic management of India, there is no dearth 
of urgent and important tasks — supply of drinking 
water in villages, increasing irrigation facilities, 


Harish Chandola : Nagaland 
(Contd. from page 10) 


Phizo valued Sebi’s independent opinion. In 1957, 
before crossing over into what was then East Pakis- 
tan, Phizo waited a whole extra day, just to be able 
to talk to Sebi. That goes to show how much Sebi’s 
view is valued. 

Some years ago, Sebi wanted to go to England, for 
a frank talk with Phizo; to confront him with the 

‘reality in Nagaland. He had applied for a passport 
three times, the last some five years ago. But was 

not given one. 

- He thought it was the right of every Indian citizen 
to get a passport. But in his case, some intelligence 
people went to his daughter working in Kohima in 
a government department, and some people in 
Khonoma itself, to ask why he wanted to go to 
England. But they never came to him to ask. He 
would have told them all they wanted to know. Any- 
way, he did not get a passport. He is too ashamed 
to ask for it again. j 

His only interest was to discuss the situation with 
Phizo and find a way for settling the problem, and 
preventing the possibility of another tragedy. He 

. wanted bad people to be prevented from gaining the 
upper hand in Naga politics. 


tenioval of hunger, improving the efficiency of public 
sector undertakings, increasing employment opportu- 
nities, reducing industrial sickness particularly in the 
‘small-scale sector, and so on. 

Some of these issues no doubt are being attempted 
to be tackled by the Technology Missions. ‘However, 
Pragmatic actions can be very easily undermined by 
ideological swings and/or populist measures — for 
example, witness the recent discussion in the Plan- 
ning Commission and the Finance Ministry on how - 
to raise extra resources to implement the AICC- 
sponsored programmes. 

The question, therefore, is not whether to liberalise 
but to liberalise in which areas, by how much, in 
what manner, and what are the costs and benefits in 
each case. Therefore, the more appropriate things 
one should worry about are ‘economic reform’ and 
‘efficient management’ of the Indian economy. 

After several summits and sluggish performance . 
of their economies, the Group of Seven (G 7) indus- 
trialised contries has realised the importance of 
combining economic reforms at the sectoral-level 
with macroeconomic policy coordination. On the 
eve of the Toronto: Summit, the Canadian Prime. 
Minister stressed that this summit will be the first 
where the complementarity of macro-economic and 
micro-economic policies will be most clearly reeognis- 
ed. Economists learn micro and macro-economics 
at a very early stage of their academic training. It 
is unfortunate that they forget one or the other when 
it comes to policy-making. Ideology seems to have 
become the opiate of economists and politicians. 

Even countries which are highly ideologically- 
oriented are turning more and more pragmatic in 
their economic management. India should learn 
from this and spend less time on discussing ideology 
and more on performing pragmatic tasks. In Indian 
politics promises used to get most of the votes in the 
past. Now, some good results on the economic 
front would become essential for the purpose. D 


i 


He wanted to go asan independent person, not as 
anyone’s emissary. In the past, most” Naga delega- 
tions to Phizo went on expenses paid either by the 
NNC or the Government of India. He wanted to go 
on his own. True, he did not know English, but to 
overcome that'he was going to take his daughter 
working in a government office with him. 

The advantage of such a dialogue was not only 
for Phizo, but also for the Government of India. 

Sebi was concerned about the future of the Naga 
society. He had some other villagers had warned the 
candidates irí this election not to.offer liquor and~ 
money to people. He was concérned over the pros- 
pect of unemployment among the young, and about 
some of them going to Burma to take to .the gun. 

Can another period of armed conflict in Nagaland 
be prevented? 

People of goodwill and great influence, like Sebi, 
and Pfuroko, for whose viewpoint there is no space 
now, are around and want to stop the enactment of . 
a new tragedy. But who knows of them in Delhi? 
They do not speak English, and Delhi speaks only to 
those that do. It may be too late for Delhi to realise 
that villagers like Sebi and Pfuroko, are the real 
people of Nagaland, not the scented, suited Ministers 
and other flunkeys from there, who represent nobody | . 


and nothing. Ej 
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pormear, Social and professiona! leaders concerned 
with the transmission of democratic values have 
shown continued interest in the democratisation of 
edúcation in India since independance. After a great 
deal of discussion on the ways and means of achiev- 
ing the goals of democratisation, several policies and 
programmes have been initiated from time to time. 
The measures adopted could be summarised into 
following four principal approaches: 

First, Constitutional provisions were made, policies 
laid down, rules and regulations stated. These have 
been incorporated in the major policy of education 
to an extent that education will be made available to 
all. 

Second, based largely on the quantitative growth 
of educational institutions and other facilities, the 
country’s education system has expanded in the formal 
sector. Besides, non-formal (such as open learning) 
system, distance education facilities, correspondence 
education, etc are some of the avenues other than 
the formal educational institutions available in the 
country today. 

Third, the principal approach has been in the form 
of incentives. We have different kinds of incen- 
tives provided to the children in the education 
system alone. Starting from monitary incentives, 
material incentives such as uniforms, books, etc, we 

-have also introduced incentives to fulfil the indivi- 
dual’s psychological and basic requirements such as 
mid-day meals, prizes and awards to fulfil recogni- 
tion and status needs. 

Fourth, flexible corriculam and pedagogy have 
been provided. Lessons have been developed keep- 
ing in view the local relevance. Language is another 
criterion. Upto any level, one can study in one’s 
regional language. Teaching methodology used in 
the classes are tailored to meet the requirements of 
the students. Remedial teaching is also provided. In 
addition, modern evaluation methods, flexible mark- 
ing systems, credit accumulation systems, flexible 
subject combinations, open book examination are 
some of the examples of this approach. 

The present article is concerned with other 
approaches which obviously stand next in the series. 
They include the managerial aspects of education 
and their contribution to the process of democratisa- 
tion of education with special reference to the 1986 
policy.) 
Definition ' 

Democratisation does not mean “democracy” but 

‘ rather a process through which the latter may be 

approached. Democratisation may be defined in 
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narrow or broad terms. In its narrowest sense access, 
that is, a simple accounting of changes in enrolment 
is considered a sufficient index. Such changes are 
illustrative of the general evaluation of education 
towards democratisation, but even concentration on 
‘access’ requires a more detailed inquiry. 

Democratisation is a continuous process, The 
term “democratisation of education” needs to be 
viewed in the Indian context. The concept of demo- 
cratisation must be analysed in greater depth. 
Seventyfour percent of the population in India is 
illiterate. This population does not even know the 
benefits of education. This means obviously that 
there is no need created in them. In such a situation 
democratisation needs to be viewed in more than one 
way through the prism of such quaries: 

(i) How far is education accessible to every mem- 
ber of the society? f 

(ii) What sort of-education is accessible to whom? 

(iii) How far is the system (education) in turn 
contributing towards inculcating the values of demo- 
cratisation in the community? 

(iv) What are the alternatives for achieving the 
goals of democratisation? 


Empirical Analysis 

By adopting these four principal approaches (con- 
stitutional provisions; incentives; quantitative expan- 
sion; and curricular, pedagogical and evaluation 
measures), the country has been successful in 
influencing that section of the population which -is 
conscious and aware of the benefits and returns of 
education. But the section which is not aware of 
these benefits is still unable to draw any benefit from 
the system. Neither do the members of this section 
attend schools, nor are they interested to do so. , It 
is the hard core comprising this section that has re- 
mained outside the system. The success of democra- 
tisation of education lies in influencing this hard core. 

To examine the relative influence of different 
approaches mentioned above, we shall look into the 
achievements made by the system uptill on the basis 
of available data. 


Constitutional Provisions s 

The Indian Constitution provides a broad frame- 
work for the education system in the country. Till 
1976, education was exclusively a State’ subject, 
Through an amendment of the Constitution in 1976 
it has been placed in the concurrent list. (There 
are three lists in the Constitution — Union list, 
State list and Concurrent list). Hence the Central 
and the State Governments now enjoy co-equal 
powers of legislation subject to the provision regard- 
ing rapugnancy which protects and upholds the 
supremacy of the Central Government in the event 
of a conflict between the Central j and State 
Legislations. 
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` In the Directive Principles of state policy it is 
envisaged under Article 45 that “the state shall 
endeavour to provide within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of the Constitution, free 
and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of 14 years”, The rights of 
the minorities to establish and administer educational 
institutions are duly protected in Article 30(I) & 
30(2) (Fundamental Rights). It is stipulated that 
the state “shall not, in granting aid to educational 
institutions on the ground that it is under the 
management of a minority whether based on religion 
or language”. 

As far as weaker sections of the society are con- 
cerned, it is a constitutional obligation for the state 
to promote with special care educational and eco- 
nomic interests of the weaker sections of the society, 
in particular of the SCs and STs, and to protect 
them from social injustices and all forms of 
exploitation. ; 

The Central Government is also empowered by 
the Constitution to establish agencies and institu- 
tions responsible for planning and management, 
co-ordination and determination of standards in 
institutions for higher education or research, and 
scientific and technical institutions. Itis mentioned 
in Entry 633 of the Seventh Schedule of Article 246, 
that the Central Government is responsible for the 
management of the institution known at the com- 
mencement of this Constitution. Provisions of the 
_ Constitution stated above resulted in the establish- 
ment of institutions like the Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE), the University Grants 
Commission (UGC), the National Council of Edu- 
cational Research and Training (NCERT) and the 
National Institution of Educational Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA). 
Policy Highlights i 

The 1968 policy? specified few aspects by way of 
objectives. Some of them are: relevance of edu- 
cation to societal needs, expansion of education, 
raising the quality of education, emphasis on pro- 
motion of science and technology, equality of 
opportunity, removal of regional imbalances, 
intensification of efforts to develop SCs, STs, women, 
minorities and backward classes. 

The 1986 education policy, while recognising the 
importance of 1968 policy highlights, added issues 
of vital importance. In the context of the present 
article, some of the highlights of the 1986 policy 
are: the national system of education; attainment 
of sucċess; in addition to access; national çore curri- 
culum to ensure mobility; introduction of open learn- 
ing and distance education systems; decentralised 
planning; school mapping and net working arrange 
ment; involving of community, voluntary organisa- 
tions and teachers in decision making, planning and 
implementation; ensuring Centre-State partnership; 
restructuring of courses; autonomy to the colleges; 
stress on self-evaluation; institutional evalua- 
tion; peer evaluation; introduction of accoun- 
tability system; replacement of incompetent heads; 
establishment of new structures; village education 
committees, District Institutes of Education and 
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Training (DIETs), navodaya vidayalayas, higher 
education councils at the Centre and State levels, 
National Council of Vocational Education (NCVE), ' 
Joint Council of Vocational Education (JCVE), 
State Council of Vocational Education (SCVB), etc., 
micro-level planning, establishment of grievance 
redresal machinery; and so on. The reasons for 
making these structural provisions and the antici- 
pated outcome are analysed and represented in the 
latter part of this article. 


Quantitative Dimension of Education 


Though the constitutional provisions are the 
necessary conditions for achieving equality, they are 
not sufficient by themselves. Once these preliminary 
provisions are made in the Constitution, it is neces- 
sary to provide the facilities which could be availed 
by all. Facilities provided should be based on the 
following norms: (1) There should not be discrimi- 
nation in providing the facilities, (2) If discrimi- 
natory policy is adopted then it should be to pro- 
duce equal out puts. A glance at the qualitative 
dimension of education would reveal how far the 
facilities provided have been able to fulfill the above 
mentioned two norms of achieving the goal of 
democratisation. 


Since independence, continuous efforts are being 
made through conventional methods for achieving 
the goals of democratisation of education. With this 
hope, the system was’ made to expand to such an 
extent that during the last three decadcs the number 
of institutions grew from 2.3 lakhs to 6.9 lakhs — 
a three fold increase. A large number of these insti- 
tutions, 5.042 lakhs (constituting 73 per cent of 
total educational institutions), are primary schools. 
The number of middle schools increased from 13.4 
thousands in 1950-51 to 123.3 thousands in 1982-83. 


_ Thus during the 1950-83 period, the number of insti- 


tutions dealing with elementary education alone, 
that is, both primary and middle schools increased 
from 2.23 lakhs to 6.27 lakhs. Secondary/higher 
secondary schools inthe country increased from 
7,300 in 1950-5! to 52,279 in 1982-83. Maharashira 
and Andhra Pradesh alone account for 22 per cent 
of these institutions. We have around 1600 voca- 
tional institutions, 515 polytechnics, 200 engineering 
colleges, 5,246 colleges and 150 universities in the 
country. : 

During the Sixth Five Year Plan relatively more 
emphasis was laid on non-formal education for 
the elementary age group. In the educationally 
backward States alone, more than 68,000 centres 
were opened for this purpose in which 14.7 lakh . 
students were enrolled (1982-83). Two lakh centres 
were opened for the adult productive age group 
(15-35) with a coverage of 58 lakh population as in 
March 1985. During the 1950-85 period, the total 
number of teachers increased from 7.5 lakhs to 
more than 32 lakhs. / 

In these institutions the enrolment number in 
1983-84 is as follows: 8,39,32,704 in primary schools 
2,57,03,660 in middle schools; 1,38, 20, 039 in secon- 
dary schools; 2,69,000 in colleges for professional 
education; 1,13,000 in polytechnics; and 2,93,000 in 


TABLE NO. 1 — Growth of Educational Institutions (in 000). 


Type of Institution 1950-51* 1982-83** 
Primary/Junior Basic Schools 209.4 503.7 
Middle/Senior Basic Schools 13.4 123.3 
High/Higher Secondary Schools 73 52.3 
Universities N 100(86-87) 
Colleges for general education/ 
Pre-degree N 5,246(86-87) 
N=Negligible 


*Handbooks of Educational and Allied Statistics (83) MOE* 
and Culture, New Delhi. 


**Selected Educational Statistics, 1982-83, MOE and Cul- 
ture, New Delhi. 


Note; (In addition to the above formal structures, we have 
distance education, adult education, open schools, open uni- 
versities, etc. as non-formal institutions to support the formal 
structures: one open school, with contact centres all over 
the country, more than 30 universities having correspondence 
courses and open universities, etc.) 


the ITIs. The break-up of boys -and girls and the 
age group is given below: 

However, with all -this our total literacy rate is 
only 36.23. The male literacy rate is 46.89 and 
the female literacy rate is 24.82. It is dishertening 
to note that the rural literacy rate is only 29.65 
out of which again male literacy accounts for 40.79 
and the female literacy rate is hardly 17.96. Further, 
in case of the rural female belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, literacy rate is 8.45 
and 6.81. It would be interesting to note the other 
side of scene as well. A glance at the age-group 
population indicates the unenrolled age specific popu- 
lation at the primary level as 74,72,296; at the 
middle level 2,82,93,340, and at the secondary level 
5,26,961. This would obviously mean that in India 
we are stillleft with large amount of age-group 
population remaining uncovered by education. 

The enrolment numbers tell the other side of the 
story as well (see Table No. 2), though they depict 
the enormous’ expansion on the quantitative side 
(when only the enrolled persons ‘are taken into con- 
sideration. But when compared with the respective 

‘age-group that has remained outside the system 
(coloumn 2 of table 2), the accomplishment would 
only dishearten the planners and administrators. 
Further, Table No. 3 projects the nature of the 
enrolled population. 

It is obvious from these tables that the non-atten- 
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ding children are more than those being covered 
through various modes of education. Secondly, 
the total number of attending children is smaller in 
the rural areas when compared with the urban 
areas. Thirdly, the coverage in the case of the 
rural female is the lowest (70 per cent of the rural 
female population in the age group of 6-14 is out- 
side the oudit of education. Fourthly, the enrol- 
ment of SCs, STs depicts the failure of all the four 
approaches. If this isthe condition of school edu- 
cation, the data on higher education would dishear- 
ten furthhr. Only 4.8 per cent of the relevant age 
group are enrolled in higher education, The propor- 
tion is even more adverse in some regions, parti- 
cularly for women SCs and STs. Higher education 
of quality is yet to reach the rural areas. The faci- 
lities available in 5000 odd colleges in these areas 
the clientele natuae the teacher requirements the 
work ethos and the number of working days in 
these instituions are a challenge to the planners and 
administrators. 

Many primary and middle schools do not have 
even the basic facilities. .As many as 89 per cent of 
primary schools, 70 per cent of middle schools, 27 
per cent of secondary and 10 per cent of higher 
secondary schools in rural areas did not have urinal/ 
lavatory facilities (at the time of Fourth Survey). 

The Fourth All India Educational Survey indicates 
that about nine per cent primary schools were with- 
out any building. Needless to say that in the absence 
of school building, many other amenities would 
also not be available in these schools. For example, 
at the all India level only 58.5 per cent of the primary 
schools had blackboards, 28 per cent any kind of 
library facilities and about 46.6 per cent any play- 
ground. 

On one hand, our expenditure, the number of 
institutions and the enrolment number indicate that 
there isa positive trend towards achievement of 
democratisation; and onthe other, the dropout 
tates, literacy rates, lack of basic facilities and the 
numbers of educated unemployed shake the confi- 
dence of the planners and administrators. 

While it is true that most children have a primary 
school within two kilometers of walking distance 
from their homes, dis-aggregated data indicate that 
1,91 lakh habitations or nearly one-fifth of all habj- 
tations (9.53 lakhs) having more than 300 Persons 


TABLE NO. 2 — Stage-wise and sex-wise enrolment in India: _ 








Enrolled age 

Specific Pop. 
LV Boys 5,07,39,326 
(1985) Girls ~ 3,31,93,378 
Total 8,39,32,704 
VI-VII Boys 1,67,85,085 
(1985) Girls 89,18,575 
Total 2,57,03,660 
IX-X/XI-XU1 Boys 94,73,857 
(1985) Girls 43,46,182 
Total 1,38,20,039 


*MOE= Ministry of Education. — 
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Age group Unenrolled age 
Total pop. Specific Pop. 
6-10 age group 

922,000 1,14,04,471* 
44,483,000 1,12,89, 
91,405,000 74,72,296 
11-13 Total population 

18,76, 1,10,90,915 
2,61 ,21,000 3 reyes 
5,39 97,000 2,82,93,340 
14-17 total population 

147,00, 2,52,26,143 
3,17,92,000 2,74,45,818 
6,64,92,000 5,26,71,961 


` 


have no schoojs of their own. Moreover, wherever 
schools exist, 40 per cent have no pucca buildings, 
39.72 per cent have no blackboards; 59.50 per cent 
have no drinking water; 35 per cent schools have 
only one teacher to teach three or four different 
classes. It is also clear that these teachers cannot 
possibly teach. In fact there are surveys which indi- 
cate that many schools remain without any teacher 
for varying periods of time and sonje teacHers are 
not above sub-contracting teaching work to others 
who are not qualified for this work either by train- 
ing or by experience. 

_ It is through such infrastructure and facilities that 
Indian education has been trying to equalise the 
educational opportunities. 

While phenomenal expansion of education did take 
place at all levels, the objective of democratisation 
could not be achieved to any appreciable extent. 
On the other hand, due to differential availing 
capacity and interest in an already stratified society, 
existing inequalities got further accentuated. 

Alongwith this one may mention the reservation 
of seats for the SCs and STs, the weaker sections of 
society, scholarships, etc. Nevertheless, our presti- 
geous institutions, whether universities, colleges, 
technical-or medical institutions or even high quality 
schools, tend to bar ‘access to the poorer sections 
of the community either in the name of merit or 
otherwise admssition to such institutions are also 
beyond their economic and other means. 

The restrictions posed by the very structure and 
functioning of formal schools and colleges in the 
name of merit place education beyond the -reach of 
the poor. (The word ‘poor’ has been used in a much 
wider context than it generally means for economic 
poverty. Here the poor are those who cannot afford 
money, mental and physical energy, and time due 
to certain socio-economical and family conditions.) 
Thus education has become inaccessible to a large 
majority of the rural, ‘poor’ female and first gene- 
ration learners: j 

It is obvious from the above paragraphs that mere 
expansion of the system or starting a school does 
not automatically lead to the accessability and even 
less to the objective of democratisation of education 
as a whole. Itis expansion organically linked to the 
profound social and economic transformations and 
suited to cater to the interests of masses that has a 
far greater impact in reaching the stated goals. 


Incentive Approach 

The third approach of democratisation has laid 
emphasis on incentives. How far have incentives 
been able to attract that particular section of the 
population to education which otherwise would have 


‘remained distant from it? The number of incentive 


programmes initiated with the objective of catering 
to this section is increasing year by year. Some of 
the important programmes are mid-day meals, 
scholarship schemes, fee concessions, ' free uniforms 
and books, residential schools, no-detention pro- 


grammes, remedial teaching, reservation of seats, -+ 


exemption of marks, earn-while-you-learn scheme, 


etc. These progrmmes include incentives of both 


monetary and non-monetary nature. With all these 
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efforts, the enrolment and retention of SCs and STs, 
minorities and women is far from satisfactory. 


TABLE NO. 3— Proportion of children attending school 
r (1981) Percentage 


Population 6-11 Yis. 1-14 Yrs. 6-14 Yrs. 
All 47.15 51.96 48.72 
Male 54 88 63.81 58.11 
Female 38 45 38 67 38.52 . 
Ruial 41 27 45 69 42.69 
Rural Male 50.57 59.52 53.50 . 
Rural Female 31.28 30.12 30.93 
Urban 68.83 72 93 70.26 
Urban Male - 72.70 78.32 74.66 
Urban Female 64.71 66.98 65.52 





Source: Census of India 1981. 


TABLE NO. 4—(Retention Rates Class I-V) 








Period For all For Scheduled For Scheduled For other - 
Commu- castes tibes Commu- 
nities nities 
1968-72 335 27.8 203 35.3 
1969-73 350 28 8 21.3 36.9 
1970-74 36.2 30.3 22.9 38.0 
1971-75 36.8 31.4 22 3 . 38.6 
1972-76 37.2 32.2 219 39.1 
1973-77 36.9 33.5 20.5 38.8 
1974-78 -~ ° 38.6 356 23.3 40.5 





Source: Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 


TABLE NO. 5—Dropout Rates at Primary and Middle level 








a a ee ee ee a eee, 
Yeais/Sex Class I-V Class I-VI 
1977-78 

Boys 569 43.9 

Girls 66.7 J 81.7 
1978-79 

Boys 587 74.0 

Girls 65.5 81.2 
1979-80 

Boys 57.3 = 73.5 

Girls 63.7 81.7 





Source: Report of the Working Group on — Elementary 
Education, Seventh Five Year Plan, 1985-1990, 


The gains of enrolment ultimately depend on the 
retention rate. Though detailed information is not 
available, whatever is available as given in Table 
No. 4. On the basis of that one can say that at the 
primary level, the retention of boys improving, 
though, at a slow rate. The retention rate for grade 
1 to 5 improved 33.5in 1968 to 38.6 per cent in 
1974. The silvet line of this finding is that most of 
the gains in retention have been secured since the 
seventies and most of the incentive programmes were 
also started in the seventies. Hence the question as 
to whether the incentive approach hasin any way 
contributed to democratisation would obviously 
receive the answer ‘yes’. But the next question 
would be which seotion of the population is retained 
through this methed from the hard core? 

The effectiveness of enrolment could be assessed 
by examining the dropout rates. Table No. 5 gives 
the details onthis score. The extent of dropout 
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upto the middle level is extremely high for both boys 
and girls (73 5 and 81 7 per cent respectively). 


Curricular and Pedagogical Apprcach _ 

The curricular and pedagogical approach laid 
emphasis on making teaching-learning process 
(around which the whole education system revolves) 
relevant and need-based. Provision in the curriculum 
to accommodate local items and the stress on adop- 
tion of different teaching methods to suit the cogni- 
tive and effective requirement of the students are 
some of the innovations introduced. The emphasis 
on local language, core curriculum concept, reme- 
dial teaching, use of audio visual aids, individualised 
instructions, etc. are the strategies tried in this cate- 
gory. But the superiority of English education and 
the domination of English educated persons over the 
others in getting all benefits from the system as well 
as from outside the system has generated new prob- 
lems for the process of democratisation. 

Inspite of all such efforts, according to World Bank 
estimates, India would have the largest concentration 
of the illiterate population in the world by the year 
2000. AD. When the country is expected to have 
54.8 per cent of world’s population in the 15-19 age 
group. This provides a rough measure of the magni- 
tude of illiteracy in the country and the urgency and 
importance that needs to be attached to the process 
of.democratisation of education in India. 

With this background let us see how the National 
Education Policy of 1986 envisages to achieve the 
goals of democratisation through its various pro- 
grammes ` 


Education Policy vis-a-vis Democratisation 

. The summary analysis of the above four — consti- 
tutional, quantitative, incentive curriculum pedagogi- 
cal and evaluative — approaches lead us to conclude 
that inspite of all our efforts the progress made, ‘so 
far is not at all upto our own satisfaction. It appears 
that there exists some gap between the cup and the 
lip that is, the policy planners and the policy imple- 
menters. 

One of the apparently visible factors is that there 
seems to be no commen understanding between the 
benefactors and the benéficiaries of education. There 
seems to be a wide gap between the two. Probably 
the core of the educational administrators (benefac- 
tors) are not able to grasp the actual constraints of 
the beneficiaries. These constraints are invariably 
expressed in manifested forms such as psychological, 
social, intellectual, economical, spatial, cultural and 
gender based problems. By the time these problems 
reach the benefactors through different channelAthe 
core of the problem gets overshadowed in manifested 
experessions and the whole planning of the system is 
probably geared to tackle these manifested expres- 
sions. Manifested expressions being contextual in 
nature they keeps changing. Hence each time new pro- 
blems keep arising and the resources of the education 
sector — men, money, time, and energy — gets 
channelised in solving these problems. 

If this is the problem of planners and administra- 
tors (benefactors), the. community’ has its own pro- 
blems as a beneficiary of the system. It is known that 
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the intentions of the decision makers are indeed 
sound and programmes are also attractive. But the 
process of translation of these into action and then 
their materialisation into reality involves various 
structures and functionaries at different levels and 
these functionaries have their own principles, values, 
self-interests and potentiality. The perception of 
programme itself vary from individual to individual 
and hence in the process of transmission from policy 
makers to the implementors, the actual content.of 
the programme gets diluted or distorted by the time 
it reaches the beneficiaries. Hence the programme, 
although planned to meet the societal needs/interests, 
becomes irrelevant. - 

Secondly, the education sector is unique in nature 
as far as its inputs and outputs are concerned. Its 
inputs, outputs and processes are only dealing with 
human beings. Probably it is the human world which 
has curious contrasts and contradictions. These 
constraints are immense and are depicted in diverse 
characteristics. Soare the problems in democratisa- 
tion. The major constraints pertaining to human 
factor in the education sector are: problems of 
management of change, lack of enterpreneuership, 
undue emphasis on hierachical status, rigidity in 
approach, insularity of academic and departmental 
Structures, unwulingness to experiment, ritualistic 
adherence of procedures, unwillingness to delegate 
responsibilities, vested interest in maintaining status 
quo, politicisation of system, opposition for delink- 
ing degrees, the fear that the bureaucracy in educa- 
tion would loose position and power if the manage- 
ment is decentralised, and cultural prejudices are 
only some of the many more that can be mentioned 
at this juncture. 

The major underlying factor that is common to all 
these constraints is the value system and the work 
ethos of the people. Experts on management theory 
have rightly drawn attention to this important 
aspect. a 

Paisey’s (1981) reminders to his readers is of 

-significance to all the managers. ‘‘The differences in 
values amongst members of an institution can be 
viewed as an asset or hindrance to the management 
depending upon the competency of the management,” 
The process of democratisation will be on smoother 
wheels only when the policy-makers try to under- 
stand people, and view them as subjects. Treating 
people as carbon copies of onself without taking the 
trouble to enter into their cultural environment, or, 
worse sitll, treating them as mere instrumentalities 
for, or considering them as hindrance to the realisa» 
tion of a pre-conceived plan is to end up in policy 
‘failure. 

Contemporary conception of educational manage- 
ment represents just one way of accomplishing its 
goals and objectives, a way which is morally dubious 
and therefore ultimately unacceptable in a democra- 
tic society. This demands change in the structure 
and functions of the education system. 

A review of the educational attainment through the 
various approaches reveal that the gap between 
various strata of the society has increased over the 
years and this gap has been accelerated by the 
system of education that we have today. Among the 
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educated we find furher groupings. We know the 
difference between English medium and other 
medium education, between public school and other 
schools, between rural, school and urban school 
between formal system and non-formal system, and 
to the extent, between a well equipped school and an 
ill-equipped school. Depending upon the institution 
and the type of education one gets all other benefits 
of the system are decided. Now the question is: is it 
just the access or access to what type? Hence there 


seems to underlie a sort of fear in the minds of people. 


However, let us try to analyse some of the policy 
issues and see how it can influence the process of 
democratisation. Through its focussed expansion 
strategy, the new policy visualises that the system 
will be able to provide access facility to the hitherto 
deprived ` section: Hence the emphasis on school 
mapping and the new schools to be started on the 
basis of empirical data base and not on political 
grounds. 

Secondly, through its navodaya schools, the policy 
envisages quality education to be provided to the 
lower socio-economic strata and that too to the 
talented children in the rural areas. Further, open 
- schools and open‘ universities are expected to fill the 

gap that has been created over a period between the 
community and formal education system. Inspite of 
all these, there is no guarantee that the facilities 


provided (both formal and non-formal) will be made. 


use of by that section (hard care) of people who are 
deprived. 

Democratisation through access is accompanied by 
great many emotional problems. Those who are not 
aware of the benefits of the education system neither 
_ demand nor, even if provided, make use of the 
system. Amongst those who make use of the system 
a majority belong to the high socio-economic strata. 
Even amongst the rural female SCs, STs or the 
minority groups, whether it is the facilities, pro- 
grammes, or provisions, all are maximally utilised by 
the privileged section. Democratisation in the real 
sense of the term would mean that every individual 
is getting the benefit. But in actual practice it is not 
so. The data provided in Table No. 3 is quite illus- 
trative. It is here that the question of democratisation 
through choice of force attains importance. 

The second set of issues raised in the policy 
belongs to emphasis on “‘merit”, “quality” ‘‘effici- 
ency” etc. In other words, admissions to navodaya 


Vidyalayas, public schools, degree and post-graduate ` 


colleges, professional and technica] institutions, 
foreign assignments, employment opportunities (wage 
employment in the organised sector), etc. are to be 
based on merit. It is believed that this is the way of 
excluding a set of population. 

The evidences suggest that pure selection for talent 
leads to, in its major effects, selection from the upper 
class. Statistical evidence is strong that, if not by 
innate force than at least by environmental influ- 
ences, high ability and success rates are for the most 
part found in the more privileged children. In this 
case, the next question is can all human beings can be 
treated at par? If not, the process of democratisation 
has to make provisions for catering to the differences 
between the haves and the have nots, between high 
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a + r Seh x HE i 
and low intelligent and creativity groups, slow and fast 
learners, in addition to common male-female, rural- 
urban, caste and (sc, st and others) religious diffe- 
rences, regional differences, language differences, 
cognitive and effective ability differences and so on 
— are, linked with one another. It is a chain reaction 
leading one to another, one becoming a pre-condi- 
tion to the other and the like. Our evaluation and 
system and the bias towards urban English edu- 
cation adds fuel to the fire. i , 

Catering to these differences would obviously 
mean that extra input is given in the form of resources 
— men (expertises) money, meterial and time — to 
compensate the inherited deficiencies (which means 
the best teachers should teach in the worst schools 
and to the poor learners). The þest resources should 
go to poor institutions and so on. To actual practice, 
the maximum resources are going to teach the pre- 
vileged students. Education js leading to alienation 
from the rural society and all the resources to and 


" benefits of education are directly linked to the urban 


society.’ Whether it is the nature of job or perks 
attached with the job, the facility to staff develop- 
ment or living comforts — all are linked to the urban 
society. 

The issue of differences is closely linked to the 
issue of uniformity of education in the country. The 
issue of mobility is greatly linked to the issue of 
uniformity. It is for this reason that the policy has 
envisaged 10+2+3 structure, a national core curri- 
culum and so on. The new dimension of the educa- 
tion policy lies in its emphasis on educatioual man- 
agement and collaborative efforts. For this purpose 
the policy has made provisions for autonomy to 
institutions, decentralised planning, micro-level plan- 
ning, participatory decision making, involvement of 
voluntary organisations etc. to ensure freedom and 
participation in the process of implementation of 
education policy. But it is the beneficiaries of system 
who find it convenient to carry out the orders than be 
original in administration. As a result actual imple- 
mentation is not taking place. ; 

A good example of such.a situation can be seen in 
the autonomous colleges. In general people are not 
ready to accept the scheme of autonomy because 
autonomy is linked to accountability. It is only in 
five States that the scheme of autonomous colleges 
has been implemented. Moreover, even in those 
colleges where autonomy has been implemented, : 
heads of the institutions and teachers wait for 
instructions, rather than taking initiative. In real 
practice, one can notice that on one hand, the posi- 
tion holders are scared to share their powers due to 
the fear that their importance might reduce, and hence 
do not involve people in decision making, and give 
autonomy; and on the other, equally strong is the 
attitude of those who are to take autonomy. The 
responsibility linked to autonomy is probably what 
is feared. In other words, though in principle demo- 
cracy is appreciated, when it comes to work auto- 
nomy with accountability is dreaded. The 1986 
policy has rightly introduced the democratisation of 
powers amongst the employees of the system to 
ensure commitment in implementation of the pro- 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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T= learning process is the most vital activity for 

human development and progress. Educational 
technology is an important tool for improving the 
efficiency: of a learning system. Therefore, these 
cannot be considered in isolation. 

Every human activity has an objective and definite 
purpose to be achieved. Education and training 
have their respective objectives and purposes to be 
fulfilled. 

The main objective of educafion is to develop a 
human individual’s total personality and its ultimate 
purpose is to enable the individual to contribute to 
generating new knowledge and information required 
for the progress of mankind towards reaching the 
ultimate goal. But the objective of training is to 
make an individual a socially useful member and 
its purpose is to develop the necessary physical and 
manipulating skills to achieve the objective. If we 
examine the matter very carefully, it may be observ- 
ed that although training has to a large extent ful- 
filled its objective, “education” has failed very 
miserably to achieve its objective due to conceptual 
distortion of the term. In this context, it is worth- 
while to quote Swami Vivekananda, who said: 
“Education Has yet to be in the world and civili- 
sation, civilisation has began nowhere”. 

If we examine the development of “education” 
in historical perspective, it would be clear that the 
concept of education has been deliberately distorted 
to achieve some vested interests of a group of 
people who have made education synonymous to 
training. 

Ever since the dawn of civilisation, education has 
been used as an instrument of exploitation for 
political purposes by a select group of people to 
establish their spremacy over others. That is one 
of the reasons why the concept of education has 
been identified as a form of training with marginal 
modification. Whenever in the past there was any 
change in the hegemonical structure, it had been 
followed by some marginal changes in the pro- 
gramme of education, however, basically the con- 
cept remained the same. Almost no hegemony has 
bothered that in the process, basic human values 
are being systematically destroyed. In the past 
hardly any serious attention had been given to the 
scientific development of education based on the 
common heritage of man and on the philosophy of 
humanism. - 

It was in 1958, when the Russians, put their first 
satellite “sputnik” in space, that the Americans were 
.scared to death that they would be loosing their 
leadership in the world. That was the first time 
that political leaders come to realise the power of 
education and training in the process of develop- 
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ment. The American education underwent some 
basic changes not in the concept or philosophy, 
but in the training system. This was followed by 
a worldwide thinking in reorganising the respective 
education and training system. 


In 1984, when Rajiv Gandhi was installed as the 
Prime Minister of India, the whole country was full 
of hope and aspiration. looking towards a bright 
future. Education was given a prominent place in 
his first policy decision. He wanted a revolutionary 
change in our education system. 


As a sequel to this policy decision, a number 
of committees were appointed, conferences were 
held. Even the Ministry of Education was structurally 
reorganised and changed into the Ministry of Human 
Resources Development to have a comprehensive 
view of human resources development. 


After long deliberations, at various levels, the 
Government of India in 1986, published a document 
called “National Policy on Educatioi, 1986”. Soon 
it was followed by another document known as 
“Programmes of Action”. These two documents can 
hardly bring any revolution in education in the 

_country. 


After going through the above two documents 
very critically, one gets an impression that we refuse 
to learn anything either from history or from our 
own experience and we love to grope in the same 
darkness after forty years of independence. How- 
ever, here there is no intention to go into that con- 
troversy. The objective of this article is very limited. 
Here an attempt has been made to approach the 
problem of learning and the use of educational 
technology to improve it from the conceptual point 
of view. This is because “Programmes of Action” 
— the government document attaches great signi- 
ficance to the use of educational technology. This 
document gives an impression, that all our edu- 
cation maladies will be cured through the application 
of educational technology. 


Total Learning Process 


_.For clarity and understanding of any problems 
idea, phenomenon or entity; the conceptual approach 
is not only very effective but also very scientific. 
Concepts” are expressed in “words”. In fact, a 
word is nothing but an abstraction of a concept. A 
concept can be culture-neutral or a product of 
environmental situation. 


In the field of education or training the English 
language 18 very precise and comprehensive. In the 
realm of learning, it provides different and distinct 
expressions for different learning situations. 

_ Many people consider learning, education, train- 
Ing, etc. are synonymous, However each of them 
expresses a distinct and different concept, Learning 
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is much more comprehensive than training of 
education. * : 

The total learning process has three camponents — 
education, training and observation. It can be ex- 
pressed in a simple mathematical formula: 

L = Lo + Lr + Le 

where L = total process of learning 
Lo = learning through observation 
Lr = learning through training 

Le = learning through education 

Each component has its own objective and purpose 
and needs different types of external human interven- 
tion from specialists, like guide, trainer or educator 
as the case may be. Each component needs different 
types of technology as tools. 

L, (learning through observation) is the oldest 
learning process adopted by all living creatures. This 
process of learning develops the power of perception 
through the sensory organs responsible for sight, 
hearing, taste, touch, and smell. If one or more of 
the sensory organs are out of commission, other 
organs take over the learning process. Dr Helen 
Keller was a living example for this. In this process, 
external, human intervéntion is subtle more for 
guidance to enable an individual- learner to correct 
any possible distortion in perception. Evaluation of 
such learners is based on one’s sense of perceptivity 
through the method of identification. 

Lt (learning through training) is a close-ended and 
strong habit forming exercise. Here skills are trans- 
ferred from an experienced person to the neo- 
learners. The main function of the process, is to 
develop specific physical or mental skills, through the 
method of actual demonstration, the process of 
repetition and constant practice. Here the external 
human intervention is absolutely necessary in the 
form of trainer for transfer of skills from trainers to 
learners. ‘Since the process is habit-forming and 
environment-oriented, when situation changes, old 
skills become obsolete, retraining is absolutely 
necessary to meet the new situation. Evaluation of 
learner has to be based on the skill-testing system. 
This involves test of memory power. Here testing is 
mainly memorising the capacity of a learner, than 
intellectual ability or capacity. 

The third component which is very important for 
progress of human society, is Lr (learning through 
education). This is the most sophisticated learning 
system, which is practically missing particularly in 
school education. This process of learning is respon- 
sible for developing intellectual and moral faculties. 
It is an open-ended process based on transfer of 
accumulated knowledge and information, for develp- 
ing abstract and creative thinking capable of opening 
new vistas of knowledge and generating new infor- 
mation required for the continuous progress of 
human society. The process has a built-in mechanism 
for self-growth to meet the challenges of today and 
tomorrow. Those going through the process are 
adaptable to any new situation. It inculcates in 
individuals, the spirit of enquiry, scientfic temper, 
and better human understanding. ` 

In this process of learning, external human inter- 
. vention from people of high intellectual and moral 
ability is also absolutely necessary in this exercise, 
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the most difficult part is evaluation of the learners 
intellectual ability which is abstract in nature. 

To designan ideal learning process, there is a 
need for judicious combination of all the three com- 
ponents according to the objective and purpose. The 
proportion of mix should be determined on the basis 
of objectives and purpose, stage and level, field of 
study, environmental situation, resources available, 
individual’s ability, etc. : 

One can, however generalise that in the formative 
stage of life of a child, the proportion of Lọ compo- 
nent should be highest, may be of the order of 80 to 
90 per cent. Gradually, with maturity of age and 
development, the position may be reversed. However, 
for professional, development, the Lr component 
should be higher. ` 

If one cares to examine the persent learning 
system, it may be observed, that the system is fully 
oriented towards acquiring physical and menta! skill 
— specially through memorising information. 

The weakness of our learning system is excẹllently 
reflected through the weakness of our R & D ‘system 
and our lack of ability to contribute to the funda- 
mental research and new technology adequately. 


Educational Technology 

_ There seems to be some confusion being generated 
in recent years about the role and understanding ‘of 
educational technology and its application to the 
improvement of the learning system. Some people 
identify educational technology with sophisticated 
hardware like TV, computers and other audio-yisual 
electronic and other gadgets used as aids to educa- 
tion/training system. Some are of the impression that 
these gadgets will cure all the maladies of our educa- 
tional system. On the contrary these play havoc with 
our younger generation transforming them into 
mechanical robots incapable of abstract and creative 
thinking. ; 

r In order to understand the efficacy of the educa- 
tional technology and its application in improving 
the learning system, one has to approach the prob- 
lem from the very basic fundamental concept. 

“Educational” basically means anything pertaining 
to education in the broadest sense, that is, any 
process of learning. l 

“Technology” essentially means science of indus- 
trial and mechanical arts. It also means ethnologi- 
cal development of arts. That means, in other words 
technology is environment-oriented and covers a 
much larger canvas than normally people think. 

It may be observed from historical studies that 
educational technology is as old as recorded history 
of civilisation. The cave painting, toys, etc. used by 
primitive men are sources of historical proofs, 

Educational technology covers a much larger 
canvas than one can normally visualise. Itis not 
merely use of sophisticated gadgets as educational 
aids but it involves use of human efforts combinéd 
with non-human resources to achieve optimum 
efficiency in educational and training output ina 
given situation. i 

Educational technology isa very comprehensive 
and complex concept covering harmonisation of 
appropriate human resources with material, machji- 


tés, organisation, management and administration 
forming a comprehensive operational network system 
to optimise the efficiency of any training or educa- 
tional programme. While designing such a network, 
appropriate care should be taken in balancing the 
physiological aspect of learning. . 

Various research results and experiences from 
close study of the physiological aspect of learning 
show that the visual faculty plays an important part 
in learning, about 82 to 83 percent of the learning 
is acquired through the visual organ, 10 to 11 per 
cent through the hearing organ and about six to 
seven per cent through other senses like touch, smell 
and taste. 

It has been proved beyond doubt that human 
memory remembers more than 90 per cent of what 
we say ordo. In comparison to this, retention of 
other learning is much low. That is why, religious 
discourses and rituals have an overwhelming influ- 
ence over the minds of average human beings than 
any other educational or training methods. Their 
influence isso powerful that the best of secular 
education fails to counteract it. Thatis the reason 
why our scientists and politicians and intellectuals 
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gramme. Thus the given autonomy is envisaged to 
reach the evel of students through teachers and 
principals. ~ 

The other issue that is predominant in the policy 
is the provision for establishment of various coordi- 

-nating structures at different levels — national, 
regional, State, block, district and village levels. The 
Council of Higher Education, State Councils of 
Higher Education, Accreditation Council, National 
Council of Vocational Education, State Council of 
Vocational Education, District Institutes of Educa- 
tion and Training, State Institutes of Educational 
Planning and Administration, etc. The bureaucratic 
styles of the functionaries in already existing struc- 
tures have made enough damage to the very process 
of democratisation. Further, addition of mere struc- 
tures needs careful planning. India being a country 
with a large population of uliterates the additional 
provisions should be centred on the beneficiaries 
rather than the benefactors, the structure, the rules 
and the regulations. It is ultimately the people who 
have to work and also draw the benefit. 

The major drawback in the whole system of educa- 
tion is the duality in attitude of those who are bene- 
fited, the encouragement for bureaucratisation the 
system’s utility for self-gains and interests, etc. These 
are penetrating into the systems planning and 
administration as well. The success of the policy 
and process of democratisation lies in its effective 
implementation with due check on the already 
explained constraints. Otherwise with all good inten- 
tions of democratisation, the policy and the pro- 
grammes remain only on paper, and like all other 
programmes and attempts made earlier, the policy 
and its programmes would only add to the enhance- 
ment of inequality, undemocratisation, widen the gap 
by facilitating the haves and depriving the have 
nots. 


still run after astrologers and swamijis, hundreds of 
innocents are being butchered in the name of reli- 
gion led by the best of the educated people. Some- 
time, these intellectuals and educated people behave 
in such an irresponsible and uncivilised manner that 
may put entire humanity to shame. 

Media play a very important part in the applica- 
tion of educational technology. In fact, it is an 
integral part of educational technology. In the early 
stage of educational training visual media was 
considered to be the best. That does not mean sophis- 
ticated media like TV, cinematagraphy, etc. Nothing 
could substitute, at this stage of learning, the natural 
environment and good educational toys. With the 
maturity of age and understanding, more sophisti- 
cated audio-visual and other aids may be introduced. 
However, at the stage of higher eucation, nothing 
could be better than good library, supported by 
regular interaction between learners and scholars, 
specially educators, and participation in discourses - 
like seminars, workshops, personal discussions. 
Travelling within the country or abroad serves as one 
of the best means to strengthen the process of learn- 
ing which continues till to the end of one’s life. D 


Lastly, the process of democratisation works in 
two ways. It is not that the government alone that 
- should struggle for this. Democracy by itself has ` 
given powers to each individual (more so to the so- 
called educated who are supposed to be aware of 
the benefits of education) to further, spread this 
awareness and contribute towards the multiplier 
effect. Surprisingly, what is seen is that the colleges 
and universities remain as isolated entities in them- 
selves, they hardly contribute to the education of the 
surrounding community. Moreover, the departments 
of adult education, extension, centres which are locat- 
ed in these institutions eithér get isolated from the 
other departments if they adhere to objectives with 
which these programmes were initially launched or 
these departments also orient their programmes to 
suit the culture of the organisation in which they are 
located. As a result, the special and focussed efforts 

that are to be made lose their viability and purpose. 


Conclusion 

_ The above discussion drives us to focus our atten- 
tion on the intricacies of the democratisation process. 
Democratisation of education does not end in just 
providing access. The purpose is to reap the benefit 
of such education. 

Therefore, it is not mere access that matters. It is 
the access to what type of education, how it is 
given, where- it is given, by when it is given, 
in what language it is given, in what format 
it is given, and sọ on. The need for arousal of such 
questions has been explained in the above para- 
graphs. The education policy and persons entrusted 
with educational administration no doubt have made 
and are making efforts. But in the ultimate analysis 
it is for the people to implement the policy. O 


FOOTNOTES 
1, National Policy on Education, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Government of India, Department of 
Education, New Delhi, 1986. ` 
2. National Policy on Education, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, New Delhi, 1968, 
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Draft Policy Statement of Language — 


Commission of National Federation of Progressive Writers 





The National Council of the National Federation of Pr 


ogressive Writers at its meeting in Delhi on |'* 





(4) Dr Rajbahadur Gaur, (5) A.J. Uttam, (5) Y. Vijaya Kumar, (7) 


August 31, 1986 appointed:a Commission consisting of : 2 

(D Ali Sardar Jafri, (2) Dr Namwar Singh (Co-Chairman), (3) Dr Masood Hussain Khan, 
Dr Ramakrishnan, (8) Marudhar 
Mridul, (9) S. Pritam Singh, (10) Omkar Kachru, (11) Rajiv Saxena (Meinber Secrteary); with the...’ 
following terms of reference: s ; 

“The formation of linguistic States and their anomalies; the linguistic minorities and their rights’ 
in linguistic States; Urdu and its position in different States; the assertion of many dialects to achieve 
recognition as a language; amendments in the Eighth Schedule; tribal languages and the problems 
of safeguarding them; gradual elimination of English medium of education and its replacement by 
the regional languages; Hindi as all-India link language; the working of these language formula; 
and other problems that may arise during the deliberations of the Commission.” 

The National Federation of Progressive Writers felt it as its duty towards the people and the 


unity and integrity of our country, 


the National Council meeting, 
approval, —HEditor 





Commission was not working in a vaccum. The Pro- 
gressive Writers’ Association, of which the National 
‘Federation of Progressive’ Writers is a continuation in a new 
„situation of linguistic States and well developed progressive 
writers’ organisations in yarious languages, has always 
believed, preached and in practice promoted the concept of 
equality of all the Indian languages and the right of all 
linguistic -groups to preserve their language and script, and 
identity within the broad framework of unity in diversity, not 
‘Sacrificing : either. Neither the unity concept should be 
allowed to become exclusive nor the diversity idea should be 
‘Petmitted to become seclusive. 

The formation of linguistic States was the compulsion and 
the need of freedom for all the constituents of our rich-and 
varied country and of taking democracy to the grassroot 
eyel. i Boos 

However, after independence almost all linguistic areas 
had to fight against the governmental policy of maintaining a 

‘Status quo, And it can be said that these struggles (and the 
Centre’s too much centralisation of powers in its hands) were 
exploited by the reactionary forces to sow the poisonous seeds 
of sub-nationalistic jingoism and sectarian regionalism. Thus, 
this laudable concept has been distorted and misused to create 
linguistic rivalries on the inclusion o1 exclusion of this or that 
area in or from a given State. What is forgotton is that in a 

‘ multi-lingual, multi-religious country of ours, the needs of 
economy and compulsions of livelihood will carry one linguis- 

„tic group of people to thé area of another linguistic group. 

‘Such demographic changes arise out of a natural law of 

‘growth and social progress; We will come.to witness more 

-and more multilingual islands, industrial centres in linguistic 

“States. We have the so-called problem of inclusion or exclusion 

_ of areas in or from a State. This problem should be tackled 

‘from a scientific and a democratic standpoint. No boundary 

. adjustment can lead to the formation of a linguistic State 

- exclusive of all linguistic minorities. The solution therefore 

»lics in a dispassionate approach and not in roysing linguistic 

- passions. The first principle should be one of contiguity. A 

„linguistic: State cannot have an island under its jurisdiction in 
‘a neighbouring State. Alongwith contiguity, the economic 
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that it should come out with a clear, 
regard to languages, linguistic States and linguistic minorities to enable the 
intellectuals to intervene in defence of what is just and oppose what is parochial and unjust. 
That was why this Commission was set up with wide. 
respondence among the members, about 10 papers were also exchanged. 
~ The National Council of the NFPW approved the following report at its recent Bhopal session 
and decided to release it for general discussion 
the final draft is to be submitted to the All-India Conference for final 
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among all writers. 


democratic policy with. 
Progressive writers and 


terms of reference. Apart from cor- 


After further consideration at 


interests and ties too will have to be taken into consideration 
to decide this issue. ; ue 

The community of writers should play a leading role in 
fighting distortions and sectarian approaches and promoting a 
sober and scientific demographic approach to the problem. 

This gives rise to two other problems — one, distinct 
Iinguistic/tribal groups in a given State, concentrated in an 
area or disposed, asserting their identity and claiming a degree 
of statehood depending on the situation; and, two, of linguis- 
tic minorities in the given State and their rights. ad 

, i 
Linguistic Minorities eg 

Just as formation of linguistic States was an imperative of 
democracy, the safeguarding of the rights of the minorities 
and justice for them is equally a dictate of democracy. They 
should not be allowed to develop a feeling of secondary citt- 
zenship. This breeds isolation — again a danger to demo- 
cracy. Superiority complex in the majority is as dangerous 
to unity of the country as the feeling of injustice and injury 
that it breeds among the minorities. 

What then are the democratic rights of minorities? 

The Constitution of our Republic provides the necessary 
framework for the administration. But all complications arise 
out of the lack of political will and administrative courage on 
the part of those that matter. 

The Constitution guaranteed every group of our people to 
preserve its language, script and culture. The administration 
has to guarantee this. 

Article 350(A) of the Constitution provides for primary 
education im the mother tongue. Let it be noted that-this 
“mother tongue” could be a language not mentioned in. the 
Eighth Schedule of 15. languages in the Constitution. yo, 

It stands to reason that wherever the minority constitutes 10 
per,cent of the population, there should be at’ least one 
primary school for them. And as the Anjuman-e-Taraqgie- 
Urdu-Hind has supported-in 1ts memorandum to the Gujral 
Committee there should be one high school in minority 
language medium for every ten primary schools. 

We are of the firm opinion that separate schools should not 
be set up for teaching im minority language medium. All the 
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students should be under one roof with parallel classes. This 
will promote mutual contact, understanding and unity. 

Where a demand is made, minority language could as well 
be the medium of college education. A better and more 
practical arrangement could be: whatever be the language of 
tuition, the students should be permitted;to answer the exami- 
nation papers in their mother tongue — the language they can 
best express in. Adequate arrangements should be made for 

roviding text books and trained teachers for students of 
inguistic minority. 


Three Language Formula 

Here we take up the question of the three language formula. 

First and foremost, the. three language formula should 
include mother tongue, any modern Indian language and any- 
modern Burapean language. Classical language should not 
be included in this formula and it can be taken up asa 
separate subject or as part of a composite course. 

In Hindi ‘areas for Hindi mother tongue students the 
formula should be : 

(i) Hindi (mother tongue); (ii) Any modern Indian language 
including Urdu; (iii) English or any modern European 
language. 

For non-Hindi minorities in Hindi States: 
tongue; (ii) Hindi; (iii) same as above. 

In non-Hindi States for the majority language students — 
(i) Mother tongue; (ii) Hindi and; (iii) English 

For linguistic minorities ın non-Hindi State: (i) mother 
tongue; (i1) official language of the State; (iii) option between 
English and Hindi 


(1) mother 


or ` 

A composite course of mother tongue and Hindi or English 
and Hindi or English and Hindi or (i) mother tongue from 
first standard; (i1) official language of the State from third 
standard; (i1) English/Hindi from sixth standard; (iv) Hindi/ 
English from eighth standard. 

The students’ choice will depend on the career his parents 
want him to pursue. 

For minority students learning in another language medium, 
because of compulsion of circumstances, their mother tongue 
should be taught from the third standard. 

The formula is so constructed as to enable the students to 
(1) switch over to majority language medium for higher 
school/college education; (2) enable him to go to diploma 

courses after tenth class even if the teaching is in English. 

There is the question of official recognition of minority 
language for administrative purposes. 

Article 345 of the Constitution read with Article 347 gives a 
‘sound basis for the legislature to provide for official recogni- 
tion and use of the minority language in the whole of the 
State or in certain areas in the State for all or specific official 
purposes. Naturally this will depend upon the numerical 

strength of the minority in the State or in any area of the State. 
‘ The States Reorganisation Commission has gone into this 
question and the Government of India’s Ministry of Home 
Affairs, in its statement placed in Parliament in 1956, has 
taken note of the SRC recommendations in this regard. 

According to it, the Government of India has been asked 
to provide guidelines for legislation by States under Article 
345 according official recognition to minority languages for 
their use for official purposes. 

The scrappy guidelines spelled out in the Home Ministry’s 
official “letter” of 1981 to all the Chief Secretaries of the 
States militate against all norms of justice and is violative 
of all that the Government has been declaring on the subject. 

This letter provides for a State to be declared bilingual if 30 
per cent of 11s population is one particular minority. And in 
a district where 70 per cent of population is, one of the 
minorities in the State, the minority language will be the offi- 
cial language. . 7 

Let it be clear, such a situation does not exist anywhere. 

And then the ‘letter’ says that where the minority constitutes 
15 to 20 percent of population, its language shall be used 
for notification, etc. 

The progressive writers should fight for what is just. 

In districts or lower administrative units like tehsils/mandals 
Janchals and municipalities, etc. where the minority consti- 
tutes 30 per cent of rhore of the population, the admini- 
stration should be bilingual. If a State could be bilingual on 
this ground, there is no point in denying the same benefit to 
administralion in districts or units below them. In admini- 
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strative units where the minority constitutes 10-per cent or: 
mote, their language should be used for the following mini- 
mum purposes : ‘ Mola 7 
(1) Laws, rules and regulations of use to people should be 
published in the minority language also; 
(2) All notifications and forms of public use should bê 
published ın the language of the minority too; 
(3) All municipal. water works, elecricity bills and ration 
cards should be in both the majority (official) and the 
minority (officially recognised) language; 
(4) Notice boards, name boards of roads and railway 
stations, and government offices should be provided in the 
minority lauguage also; 

(5) Electoral rolls should be provided in the minority 

language too; : 

(6) All evidence deposed in the courts in the area should 
be recorded in the language in which itis deposed and a 
translation of the judgement should be supplied on a 
demand made in that behalf; 

(7) Documents should be permitted to be preferred and . 

registered in the language of the minority; 

(8) Officials posted in such areas should be conversant 
with the minority language recognised, or translators 
should be provided; 

(9) Minority language should be recognised as a regional 

language for recruitment to secretariat, ministerial and 

Judicial-ministerial services; 

(10) Candidates of the minority linguistic community 

should be recruited or promoted if they possess the requi- 
site working knowledge of the majority language or on 
condition that they acquire it during probation; 

(11) Acquisition -of knowledge of any language of the 
minority in the State or the language of the State, as the 
case may be, should be suitably regarded by way of, say, 
advance increments. 

Three language formula is conceived to meet three aims: 
(a) preservation of mother tongue or the “‘micro identity”; 
(b) promotion of link language or strengthening of ‘“‘macro 
identity’; and (c) opening the windows to the advanced 
knowledge of developed countries while keeping our feet 
firmly on our soil as Gandhiji said. 4 


Link Language 

We cannot just discard or disregard English if we wish to 
keep our windows open for fresh breeze. English is the 
language of international trade and has its place in India, 
specially in the sphere of advanced learning. It cannot 


“be ignored that we have an integrated community of intel- ` 


lectuals drawn from all parts of the country because of 
English. This is a national asset of importance. 7 

Our Constitution rightly mentions in Article 343 that 
English may continue for some purposes even after Hindi 


„fully becomes the language of the Union and the link 


language. 

Here we have to address ourselves to the transition, to be 
language of judiciary and higher learning. English has to the 
replaced by the official language of the State in the State 
administration with adequate safeguards for administrative 
use of minority languages. 

Hindi will be the link language, the language of the Union 
and of Centre-State correspondence. Even here States cannot 
be denied the right to communicate with the Centre in their 
own language, if they so desired. When the Constitution 
guarantees the right of a citizen to represent to any authority 
in his own language, the same right cannot be denied to the 
State Government. 

The language of all courts of original jurisdiction, where 
the evidence is recorded etc., has to be the language of the 
State concerned. The question is of changeover. This has to 
be given due consideration. Higher courts of judicature with 
appropriate jurisdiction have to function in a manner that 
their judgements are citable all over the country. The 
standard and uniformity has to be maintained. The switch- 
over could be considered only at this level. Here again, 
realistically speaking, English has to continue for quite a long 
period until the language of the Union, that is, Hindi, acquires 
the necessary capacity and acceptability. With regard to 
advanced education, specially the professional courses like 
medicine and engineering and the various new advanced 
technologies etc., we cannot di with English. This cadre 
has to be an all-Indla cadre and.its mobility cannot be hams- 


trung. According to us, English has to continue in this field. 
Even when replaced by the language of the Union, the train- 
ing in this field will have to be virtually bilingual, in order 
that we do not shut ourselves up in an ‘exclusive compart- 
ment. We may have a national common terminology along- 
side the international terminology. Poison has to go along 
with venom in the English speaking world. So too vish or 
Zahar has to co-exist with venom; jal or pani, Tamil tani or 
Malayalam vellum have to stay along with agua if we arc not 
to remain dumb and deaf in international scientific meets or 
totally unconcerned with scientific developments abroad. 


We are Already noting that languages of the States are deve- 
loping their own terms for science in everyday life and for 
science literature for children. . 


The “Dialects” 


We will now discuss about the various “dialects” demand- 
ing recopminon and a distinct place ın the linguistic map of 

ndig. 

Two distinct socio-linguistic processes have been going on 
sunultaneously in our country for ages, We have the proud 
privilege of languages or speeches of various stocks. There 
are languages that originate from the Australoid source. There 
are languages of Tibeto-Himalayan group — all in our North- 
East. Inthe North-West we have languages growing from 
the Dardic branch of !ndo-European. There are languages of 
South India originating from the Dravidian stock and then 
are the Indo-Aryan languages. 


It must be noted that even when Sanskrit arrived on the 
Indian scene,alongwith the Aryans, it remained the language 
of the elite And the plebians developed prakrit. This again 
grew into apabhranshas. From these apabhronshas arose the 
various speeches, and then grew the modern Indian languages. 
Maithili, Assamese, Bengali and Oriya from Eastern 
apabhiansha; Hindi, Urdu, Rajasthani from Madh yadeshiya 
apabhransha; Punjabi, Gujarati and Marathi from ‘Western 
apabhrausha. Two processes are distinct: one, of differentia- 
tion — various speeches developing their distinct identity; and 
two, of amalgamation of some of the dialects in the neigh- 
bouring language and a standard modera language coming up. 

Today we find that some of the speeches are growing into 
languages and claiming identity. Dogri, Kumaon, Gurkhalı, 
Santhali, Khasi, Garo etc.-are such ones. Rajasthan is a 
State and Rajasthani 1s developing as a distinct language with 
its own modern literature. 


Konkani in both Marathi and Roman scripts is now 
Tecognised as a language. 

Taking note of this process, we the progressive writers have 
to promote the natural process and not prevent it by sticking 
to any dogma that one is the standard language and the other 
will ultimately “‘merge’ into the standard language. We 
rejected the apprehension that recognition to a growing 
language amounts to fiagmentation of the Indian society. On 
the contrary, acceptance of the process is strengthening the 
multi-lingual culture of India. 


Eighth Schedule , 

This by ings us to the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution 
enumerating 15 languages. This Eighth Schedule is mentioned 
in only two places in the Constitution. The President, while 
constituting a language Commission, will include in it a 
member from each of the languages of Eighth Schedule. And 
while developing Hindi as the link language it will draw from 
Hindustani as well as languages of the Eighth Schedule 
representing the composite culture of India. $ 

The Erghth Schedule was amended to include Sindhi. The 
tragedy is that Manipur and`Rajasthan are States but Mani- 
puri and Rajasthani are not included in the Eighth schedule. 
Kashmiri is included in the schedule but is not the medium 
of instruction even at the primary stage ın Kashmir. Konkani 
is the official language of Goa — but is not included in the 
Eighth Schedule. i 

Dogri, Gurkhali’ and such other languages are denied a 

lace. 

g Sahitya Akademi recognises Dogri, Rajasthani, Nepali 

(Gurkhali) languages but not the Government of India or 

the Eighth Schedule. Maithili is .reçognised as a language 

in Bihar. Who knows which of the 100 dialects spoken in 

Nagaland will develop into a standard modern language? , 
We, therefore, have to keep our doors open and treat all 
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languages as equal and facilitate the natural developments in 
the linguistic field. Ultimately it is the people who make a 
language. . , 

The Eighth Schedule has no meaning in the emerging ling- 
uistic map of our country. To say that Union Public Service 
Commiss:on examinations will be held in the languages of 
the Eighth Schedule ıs to do gross injustice to say, Manipuri, 
the official language of Manipur, Konkani the official langu- 
age of Goa, Nepali (or Gurkhali) now the language of 
Gorkha Hill Council in West Bengal and so on. 

This brings us to the question of various distinct lingui- 
stic and ethnic groups demanding various degrees of State- 
hood. This is a post-independence development by and 
large. With spread of education and growth of urge to 
retain identity, these demands are being raised. Our country’s 
Constitution provides for only some sort of district type of 
administration for these areas, or tribal councils: This may 
satisfy small groups in small areas. But for larger areas 
what 1s needed is wider autonomy in a State. Such a pro- 
vision is not there in our Constitution, We can carve a State 
but not an autonomous region within a State. 


Constitutional provisions could be made for such a contin- 


gency also to satisfy the emerging challenges. 
The Commission has been called upon to specially examine 
the place of Urdu in our country. 


Position of Urdu 

We must recognise the fact that ~Urdu like Hindi has 
originated from kharibeli which grew out of madhyaleshiya 
apabhransa in the mid-Indo Aryan of post-prakrit age,. It is 
the language of Gangetic plain and very much our own. It 
has contributed to Indian literacy and cultural heritage. 
Like a number of feeders of Indian culture, the West Asian 
influences have created their own import on Indian languages 
in varying degree. So has Sanskrit contributed fatsam and 
tadbhav words to our languages in varying extent. Our 
languages have absorbed a number of foreign words origin- 
ating from Greek. Arabic, Persian, English and even Portu- 
guese. We cannot wish them away or eliminate them unless 
we want to impoverish our culture, our Jadguages and our 
heritage. A ` pr 

Urdu is one of our languages and has to be recognised as 
such. We cannot make ita language of any exclusive reli- 
gious community. ; 

To quote the 1971 Census’ figures of Muslims and thos> 
whose mother tongue is urdu. 


State Muslim Population Urdu Population 
UP 1,36,76,533 92,73,589 
Bihar 75,94,173 49,93,284 
Maharashtra 42,33,023 36,61,896 
AP 35,20,166 32,99,916 
Karnataka 31,13,298 26,36,688 


It can be said, and rightly so, that the enumerators’ pre- 
judice against Urdu must have affected the numbers in UP 
and to some extent in Bihar. Nevertheless, it must be said 
that Urdu is not the mother tongue either of all the Muslims 
or of only the Muslims. 

And if Census figures of those people are also taken who 
know or use Urdu inspite of the fact that their mother tongue 
is different, the figures would be revealing. 

Then there are people who have adopted Urdu for their 
literary expression, even if their mother tongue is different. 

A combination of all these factors makes Urdu the common 
property of millions of our people irrespective of their religi- 
ous faith. 

Urdu has been a victim of political prejudice. We the 
writers have to fight this prejudice and secure for Urdu its due 
Place, specially in UP and in the country in general. 

The demand for Urdu, raised by Urdu Organisations, has 
been misunderstood and misinterpreted. Prejudice has led to 
prejudgement. - 

When they said Urdu be given the place of ‘regional langu- 
age’, they were attacked saying they were demanding a ‘region 
for Urdu’. Regional language only means that it 1s used in 
the region. It1s given ‘regional language’ status ‘for recruit- 
ment to services, say, in AP, When they asked for ‘second 


official language’ status for Urdu, this was interpreted as 
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demanding ‘bilingual’. administration. Justice and fairplay 
demands that Urdu should be officially recognised for use for 
appropriate official purposes. 

The Bihar Government amended the State Official Language 
Act to say that in such districts and for such official purposes 
as notified in the Gazette, Urdu shall alongwith Hindi be the 
second official language in the interests of people speaking 
that language. How does this provision make Bihar a bil- 
ingual State? i f 

Progressive writers and their organisations should combat 
all prejudice against Urdu, or for that matter any language, 
speech, or dialect and fight for a due place for Uidu and all 








Verdict on West 


VINOO HORA 


ere eg ee he ee ee 
THE END OF AN AGE by ‘Shiba Prasad 
Mitra, 1989, pp.-129, Rs. 95. 


Wat started as.a musing onan early morning 
in February 1981, culminated in the book under 
review, The End of An Age, published in 1989. The 
author a retired IAS officer and at present an advo- 
cate in the Supreme Court, writes on the sordid 
state of world affairs, the responsibility of whick he 
squarely puts on the shoulders of the Western civili- 
ion. 
The Western civilisation, feels the author, has 
become evil and a danger to mankind, it has sinnéd 
against God and Man, it regards advancement of 
national interest as the basic guiding imperative, be- 
lives in expansion of power and possession, of domi- 
nation and exploitation. He brings to mind the 
horrors of the two world wars; the cold war; the fight 
for arms and the nuclear weapons supremacy between 
the USA and USSR; the senseless but planned killings 
of about six million jews by Hitler; reign of terror of 
Stalin; the calculated bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki; the purposeless horror inflicted on 
Vietnam by the USA; the involvement of the major 
powers in oppressing small states — all indicate 
the depth of moral degradation and the extent of 
inhumanity of Western civilisation. As such, a civi- 


lisation such as this surely deserves to perish. And’ 


perish it will, says the’ author, unless it can redeem 


ee Book abounds with instances wherein ‘the 
Western civilisation and Christian fanatics have com- 
mitted atrocities on non-Christians. After the 
discovery of the New World, thousands of Red 
Indians, the original inhabitants, were exterminated. 
Hitler massacred the Jews, wasa fanatic and his 
greed for power was overwhelming and yet, he “was 
a Catholic Christian who never left the Church and 
was never excommunicated”. Bad as the Roman 
Catholic church was, the Protestants and the Puri- 
tans were worse. Martin Luther persecuted the Jews 
and demanded that “... all strong young Jews and 
Jewesses may be given flails, axes and spades ... and 
' made to earn their living by the wear of their brows”. 
Christian persecution and cruelty towards other 
Christians who differed from them in theologi- 
cal views or church doctrines were no less severe 
than towards non-Christians ‘heretics’were burnt 


diversity in our vast country’s demographic structure. D 


other languages, speeches and dialects in the cultural life and 
administrative activity of our country at various levels. 

Some dialects may at present be confined to folk poetry and 
domestic communication. Some others may be producing 
prose, fiction and all. Some others may be much more 
developed. 

We believe in justice. 
is not divisible. 

Such has to be the approach and the activity of all our pro- 
gressive writers, in fact of all who uphold the cause of justice 
for all and wish to preserve and promote both the unity and 


And justice like freedom. and peace 


alive. In comparison, says Mitra, the Chinese and 
the Indian civilisations have lasted the longest 
because of their moral values and tolerance towards 
other religions. Buddha, for instance, spoke against 
the- supremacy of the Vedas, the most sacred book 
of the Hindus and the Brahmins and yet he lived, 
preached and moved freely till his death at the 
age of eighty, while Socrates was tried and conde- 
med to death and Jesus was crucified for speaking 
against the reigning religions belief and Mohammed 
had to take to the sword. An Ashoka, an Akbar 
anda Gandhi were possible only in a civilisation ` 
such as ours. - 

Perhaps the most poignant chapter, particularly to 
an Indian reader, would be “Great Britain and 
Germany: Rise and Fall” with the sub-beading “The 
Empire and its Inhumanity in India’. The narration’ 
of how the British invoked terror in the hearts of 
the Indian sepoys and the simple villagers and the 
humble artisans bring tears to the eyes of readers, 
arouse a spirit of revolt in many patriotic hearts. 
The ruthlessness with which the 1857 mutiny was 
suppressed invoked no rebuke from the supreme 
authorities, no sympathy or pity from the world. On 
the contrary, history records the immediate official 
approbation of Cooper’s action in the message of 
Sir John Lawrence, the then Chief Commissioner of 
Punjab: “I congratulate you on your success against 
the 26th N.I. (Native Infantry).”’ 

This callousness, “the cynical assertion of British, 
supremacy and the primacy of British interest 
against every other consideration ...”’, ultimately 
involved Great Britain in the two world wars arid the 
sun finally set on the British aspirations and thus the , 
British empire. i 

Germany’s rise and fall at the hands of Bismarck 
and later Hitler too has its own story to tell. Unfor- 
tunately, feels Mitra, the superpowers still have not 
learnt a lesson from history. They continue on their 
onward march, scheming, plotting using smaller 
nations as power to further their own interests. 

Shiba Prasad Mitra places much confidence in the 
chance of “a moral miracle” which might save the 
world and, in particular, the Western civilisation from 
self-destruction. In fact, the concluding chapter ends 
with the sentence: “But man always lives in hope”. 

Dr Ralph Buultijens, the distinguished Sri Lanka 


intellectual, in his introduction commends the book. 


He has disagreed with the author’s harsh indictment 
of Western civilisation, but at the same time praises 
it as a-“‘lifetime of reflection, observation and 
analysis. While it is deeply rooted in the Indian 
context, it has a message that transcends sub-conti- 
nental confines Whether one agrees with -its 
thesis or not, this book commands the attention of 
its readers.” 

However, as one closes the book, one cannot help 
feeling that the recurring intrusion of the ‘printer's 
devil’ has marred the reading pleasure. GJ 





The Era of Akhmatova 


ANATOLY NAIMAN 


Nineteen eightynine marks the Centenary of outstanding Soviet poetess Anna Akhmatova, an event 


to be widely celebrated both in the USSR and 
from the book by Anatoly Naiman, Akhmatova’s 


elsewhere. In an abridged form below is a chapter 
co-author in translation work, who knew the poet 


closely during the latter years of her life. Stories about Anna Akhmatova will appear in full in the 


_Russian literary monthly Novy Mir and will be 


published in book form by the Khudozhestvennaya 


Literatura Publishers. The following is being reproduced from Moscow News; No. 3, 1989, 


—Editor 


ee 


KHMATOVA followed her era through to our times, 

and was one of the creators and a major contri- 
butor to its acsthetics and identity. The concept of 
“her era” is a complex summary of more than 50 
years, the time space between the 1910s and 1960s 
stitched with the trajectory of her destiny and verses. 
The same metaphor, with minor changes dictated by 
his biography and poetry, can be applied to Boris 
Pasternak. His death in 1960 and hers in 1966 
rounded off Russian culture of the first half of the 
twentieth century. You couldn’t help looking back 
at them while they lived. You could not speak or act 
in the manner that became possible a month or two 
after Akhmatova’s funeral. 

She often spoke, and eventually wrote, about the 
beginning of this century: ‘The twentieth century 
began in the autumn of 1914 with the outbreak of 
the war, the way the nineteenth century had begun 
with the Vienna Congress. Calendar dates are not 
significant. No doubt symbolism is a nineteenth 
century phenomenon. Our mutiny against symbolism 
was perfectly justified because we felt we belonged to 
the twentieth century and did not want to linger in 
the past...” 

Despite the radical difference between Akhmatova’s 
and Pasternak’s aesthetic credo (she believed in 
writing for posterity, he — to capture a fleeting 
moment), the scale of her ‘“monumentality’ and his 
“‘momentariness’’ was too, great to serve as a refe- 
rence for assessing other poets. Even those who pro- 
mised a lot lost visibly in comparison with the two, 
in fact simply dropped out of comparison. After 
their death everything changed: the scale, the 
method of comparison, the atmosphere itself. 

The end of the day, year or century presupposes a 
decline in activity, a dying out, a putting aside of 
actions, thought and life itself till the morning of the 
next day, year or century. At the turning points of 
half-periods the same tendencies manifest themselves 
in more muted, less acute forms, and yet they are 
certainly there. By the mid-1960s the fatigue accu- 
mulated over half a century, aggravated by numerous 
calamities and especially heavy after the relief of 
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Stalin’s death — this fatigue made itself felt ina 
variety of spheres. The forces gathering at the begin- 
ning of the second half of the century could not cope 
with the fatigue, hard as they tried. In particular, 
poetry was giving way to fiction and feature journal- 
ism, to prose and, more narrowly, to the analysis of 
previously written verse. However, signs of degrada- 
tion could be noticed even earlier: during the “thaw” 
and even at the peak of the “new interest in poetry”, 
as Anna Akhmatova said in the early sixties. She 
herself managed to reveal these signs, unobtrusively 
yet irrefutably. 

_ “The dog has grown old”, she grumbled from 
time to time. It was not a complaint, but a statement 
of a physical fact — of the weight of her years and 
the knowledge that went with them. She recollected 
the entry Pushkin’s friend Vyazemsky made in his 
diary upon reading Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace. A 
very old man, remembering the days of his youth, 
remarked that the “late Emperor”, as he called 
Alexander I, could have been reproached with many 
things, but vulgarity had been quite alien to him. He 
had impeccable manners and could not, as young 
Count Tolstoy wrote, throw money to a crowd. 

Such comparisons turned up in Akhmatova’s 


‚speech quite unintentionally to form clear-cut paral- 


lels between what was and what had become. There 
was no grumbling that “‘it was better before’. No, 
she differentiated between what was and what is, 
preference being a matter of individual taste. She 
told me about Stravinsky’s wife Vera, a stunning 
beauty who was nicknamed Tender Mercies by her 
Petersburg admirers. While in emigration in Paris 
she opened a millinery. When a client tried on a hat 
in front of the mirror and was in doubt, Tender 


. Mercies would put the hat on and say: “Well, what 


do you think?” The client was immediately convin- 
ced that the hat was superb and paid for it. “She 
was a real beauty,” Akhmatova said, “which is a 
rarity. Now take this Georgian wife of our famous 
poet, she’s another one — but God save you from 
such becauty.” . ' 

She picked out the facts, episodes and phrases she 
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needed ina conversation from the bottomless sack 
of her past, and, when necessary, supplemented 
them with academically accurate notes on the date, 
scene and circumstances. But, more often than not, 
she mentioned things without reference to the source, 
out of.time, vaguely, and deliberately so. 

When I received an unexpected fee and suggested 
inviting the entire Ordynka company to a restaurant, 
she advised me instead to buy a bucket of beer and 
a bucket of crabs and bring it all to the Ardovs’ 
place in Ordynka Street.* That was what I did, 
buying the buckets and the crabs in Sretenka Street, 
and the beer at the Kadashevsky bath house. As 
we were crunching the last crab’s claw and finishing 
the umpteenth bucket of beer, everybody praised 
the idea noisily. Then Akhmatova, whose was face 
just as red and heavy as everybody else’s, said calmly 
and laconically: “Give us, Lord, the same for 
Easter, as my nanny’s soldier boyfriend used to 
say.” - 

Some of her utterances rang of thẹ 1910s, others 
ofthe 1930s. As I was leaving her place after one 
of my first visits and putting on my coat, she helped 
me into the sleeves, and I mumbled: “Please don’t!” 
She replied: “Academician Pavlov once helped one 
` of his postgraduate students into his coat as he was 
leaving, and the latter loudly protested, ‘You? 
Helping me? Impossible!’ To which Pavlov said, 
‘Believe me, young man, I really have no reason to 
toady up to you.” 

Another story she told me in connection with 
leaving was this: ‘‘Mandelshtam said that the worst 
miscalculation in the world is the expression in 
the host’s eyes that replaces his smile a fraction of 
a second before the leaving guest has stopped look- 
- ing at him.” 

Talking about miscalculations, poor timing, frac- 
tions of a second, and so on, she told me about the 
time Gumilyov had gone on an expedition to Africa. 
She rarely went out then and only once stayed over- 
night ata friend’s. It wason that night that he 
returned. When she came home in the morning she 
was taken by surprise and started talking excitedly 
— how on earth could such a thing have happened 
to her on her very-first night away from home in 
many months! ... Her father was present, and when 
she fell silent at last either he or her husband let 
fall: “This ishow all of you, womenfolk, get 
caught!” 

She wasn’t deceived by appearances. ‘‘When NEP 
began, everything started looking as it used to: 
restaurants, smart cabmen, beauties in furs and 
diamonds. But it was only pretence, make-believe. 


The past was gone irrevocably — the spirit and the - 


people. The-new ones only imitated them. The diffe- 
rence was as great as that between the Oberiuts** 
and us.” 

“Why should everybody be so: crestfallen about 
the Moscow Art Theatre?” she said when the theatre 
was dying, both as an institution and a tradition. 
“J don’t agree. What had a beginning must have an 
end. This is no Comedie Francaise, or the Maly 


*When visiting Moscow, Akhmatova used to stay with her 
friends the Ardovs at 17 Bolshaya Ordynka Street 


¢*An association of Leningrad poets in the 1920s and 1930s, 


` 
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Theatre, where Ostrovsky has been played fora ' 
hundred years and will go on being played for 
another hundred ... Stanislavsky discovered how 
Chekhov should be staged. He realised that 
Chekhov’s was a new style of drama which needed a 
new theatre with new intonations and those famous 
pauses. So, after the grandiose failure at the Alexan- 
drinsky Theatre, Stanislavsky made-the public throng 
to see his production of ‘The Sea Gull’. I remember 
the time when it was bad manners not to go to the 
Art Theatre. Doctors and teachers from the pro- 
vinces used to come to Moscow specially to see it. 
Later on, everything that was like, or might have 
been like, Chekhov spelt success for the theatre, but 
all the rest meant failure. And the war of mice and 
frogs broke out because some regarded the Stanis- 
lavsky system as an unfailing miracle-working icon, 
while others could not forgive them such an attitude. 
That’s all. Then was the beginning, now is the end.” 


Her life seemed longer than any other woman’s 
living at about the same time, because it was so full 
of events, and because it not only included, but also 
expressed in itself several historic epochs. And also 
because it seemed to slow down so as to see through 
to the end another, and yet another episode, often 
drawn out over decades, to confirm this or that 
hypothesis or observation. To see each of her begin- 
nings through to its end, making it the End of her 
Beginning, the completion of her destiny. To be 
able to say about everything that happened: “This is 
like that”, in such a way that her words became the 
only true metaphor of the event. Not a comparison 
or contrast, not an arbitrary juxtaposition, but’ an 
essential and natural tying up of the beginning with 
the end, and therefore the unquestionable truth of 
the unquestionable reality. 


On an October afternoon in 1964 we were in a 
taxi going over Kirov Bridge in Leningrad. The sky 
over the Neva was overcast with low shapeless 
clouds. But suddenly, just behind the Stock Ex- 
change building, a column of light appeared and 
began growing higher and brighter. Its reddish 
colour could inspire frightening associations. Then a 
sort of a crossbeam appeared at the upper end of 
the column and finally the clouds parted, the sun 
shone, and the vision disappeared. The following 
morning we learned that Khrushchev had been 
removed that day. Akmatova commented: “It’s 
Lermontov. Something terrible always happens on 
his anniversaries. On the centenary of his birth, in 
1914, the First World War began, on the centenary 
of his death — the Great Patriotic War of 1941. The 
150th anniversary is nothing much, nor is this event, 
but still, it was a heavenly sign...” She used to say 
about herself: “I am a Khrushchevite” — because 
Stalin’s prisoners were set free and the terror was 
officially condemned. 


The next day, I brought her a poem, dedicated to 
herself, which she apparently liked, and she chose to 
talk about it at some length. Then she changed the 
subject, but suddenly returned to the poem, as if 
remembering something: ‘Look, the line so and so 
is too long bya foot, you’d better correct it.” I 
counted the feet in my mind, then on leaving — on 


the fingers of my hand, and even drew a scheme of 
the stanza at home 
I told her that the next time I saw -her. She 
wouldn’t listen. “I know it is one foot too long for 
sure. Don’t bother to check. I’ve been in the busi- 
ness for, fifty years.” I was upset by her stubborn- 
ness. Only later did I understand what she meant. 
The line was too long not metrically, but musically 


There was no extra foot there.. 


and rhythmically. It needed shortening to break the 
rhythm, because its perfect meter weakened it. 

Once again, she was right despite the rules: a more 
obvious kind of being right, as against the deeper 
sort. She was right in many ways — both in her 
poetry and her life, and she asserted that rightness by 
saying that she’d been in the business for fifty 
years. (J 





Epigram 
Could Beatrice, like Dante, poems create, 
Or Laura sing the praise of ardent passion? 
I have taught women how to speak forth 
straight, 
But, God, how make them silent — that’s the 
question! : 
1961 \ 


Pm not one of those Abdicators 


I’m not one of those abdicators 

Who left their land for foes to wrong. 
I pay no heed to adulators, 

To them I shall not cede my song. 


But for the exile, as for ailing 

Or jailed folk, always have I bled. 

Deep shadows are your Jone path veiling 
And ever sour is alien bread. 


We here though, braving fires that carried 
What youth we still enjoyed away, 

Never avoided, never parried 

A single blow that came our way. ‘ 

We know — in ‘all men’s eyes tomorrow 
Each hour shal] vindicated be... 

For none can match our tearless sorrow, 


Proud bearing and simplicity. 
July, 1922 


Courage 


We know that our fate in the balance is cast 
And we are the history makers. 


Poems of Anna Akhmatova 


The hour for courage has sounded at last 

And courage shall never forsake us. 

We do not fear death where the wild bullets 
screech, . ‘ 
Nor weep over homes that are gutted, 

For we shall preserve you, our own Russian 
speech, 

The glorious language of Russial | 

Your free and pure utterance we shall convey 
To new generations, unshackled you'll stay 
Forever! 

February 1942 


Our Own Land 


But in the world no folk more tearless, 
More simple or more proud than we. 
1922 
We bear her nòt in pendants on our breast, 
No sobbing poems of her fall from our hand, 
Our bitter sleep she breaks not in the least, 
She does not seem to us the promised land. 
We do not make of her within our sonl 
A subject up for purchase or for sale 
And sick, in sorrow, silent on her soi 
To think of her we even often fail. 
Yes, for us she’s the mud on galoshes, ` 
Yes, for us she’s the grit ’twixt the teeth. 
So we sweep it, and knead it, and crush it, 
That dear dust undefiled beneath. 
In her we lie, her flesh and bone, 
Therefore we call her so freely — our own, 
Leningrad 1961 


‘ 
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Anna Akhmatova (born 1889, Odessa — died 1966, Moscow) 


It would be no exaggeration to say that Anna Akhmatova was one of the great poets — and certainly the 
greatest poetess in the history of Russian literature, a literature which we all know is not lackjng in great poets 

In the course of her long life and career she faced difficulties and tragic bereavement and her literary achieve- 
ments were of gredt stature. Paradoxically, her first volume of verses, Evening, which appeared in 1912 when 
: she was only 23 years of age, largely featured motifs and loneliness and wasting away, while the last volume to 
f. be published in her lifotime, The Course of Tune, which appeared in 1965 when she was already 76, was remark- 
; able for its freshness of feeling and the vigorous quality of its thought, full of youthful vitality and mature 
wisdom. 

A woman of classic grace and beauty, she proved be a much deeper thinker and braver citizen than the delicate 
intimacy of her first poems would have led one to believe. When her country was facing hard times — at the 
start of her revolution in 1917 and upon the outbreak of war in 1941 — the poetess, who was seemingly engrossed 
in utterly personal and intimate emotions, showed herself to be a true patriot, a public-spiritéd citizen. : 

A brilliant master of the poetic craft, an impeccable stylist and a creative artist always demanding of herself 
Anna Akhmatove left a heritage of poetry which has received universal recognition. Her poems have been 
translated-wherever trne poety is highly esteemed. She was awarded the Etna-Taormina Poetry Prize in Italy 
in 1964 and one year later she was made an honorary D. Litt. of Oxford University. : 

In the history of Soviet Russian poetry she figures as an inspired writer who turned her thoughts and feelings 
into sublime poetry. i 

(From Soviet Russian Literature : 1917-1977 published 

f ; by Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1980) i 
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Phadnis : Sri Lanka 
(Contd. from page 5) ` 


significantly, the EROS, with some of its candidates 
having close linkages with the LTTE emerged as the 
largest Tamil group in the North-East. 

Added to this is the phenomena of the SLMC, 
which though contesting in a number of districts, has 
succeeded in emerging in electoral terms as a regional 
party. This is the first time that a Muslim party has 
made its entry in Parliament. Notwithstanding the 
small number of seats won by it, the plank of the 
party was the assertion of a distinctive political 
identity of the Muslims. This is tremendously 
significant in the ethnic-torn civil society of the 
' island-state. 

There is no doubt that the general elections in 
Sri Lanka have endowed legitimacy upon the ruling 
regime which was seen to have dubious antecedents 


` after the referendum of 1982. Though the odium of 


_ Parliament having given itself a new lease of life 
through a referendum has been removed with the 
conduct of general elections, the challenges of 
governance remain as acute as before. The para- 
mount issue naturally is how the UNP regime, under 
the dispensation of the new President, will tackle the 
insurgency problem in the North and the South and 
whether the steps it takes would be adequate to 
usher in a semblance of normalcy in the island. 
There is then the economic situation in the country 
which is in parlours straits. Moreover, given the 
provision of the PR system, a two-tltirds majority by 
any political party is not going to be easy to win. 
Consequently, the President .cannot either dictate 
Parliament as a rubber stamp; nor can he totally 
ignore the stridence of the Opposition. 

The initial political steps which President Prema- 
dasa has taken indicate that he is aware of some of 
the political pitfalls that await him and that he is 
going to be decisive in dealing with them. For 
instance, former President J.R. Jayewardene, who 
took for granted his charisma reinforced by the 
massive electoral verdict of 1977, nominated Prema- 
dasa as his Prime Minister forthwith. On his part, 
however, President Premadasa has shown an aware- 
ness of the inner-party convulsions that are likely to 
occur if he were to act as the former President had 
done. To obviate possible schisms within the party 
because of his preférence for this or that for prime 
ministership, he has passed the buck to the party 
which will now be-the forum to decide who the 
Leader of the House should be. It is not known yet 
whether the President intends to do away with the 
- Jargely ornamental post of Prime Minister and have 
instead a leader of the House to defend the President 
on the floor of Parliament. This is essentially the 
function that he found himself compelled to carry 
out as Prime Minister. In a manner of speaking, he 
has asserted in his own way that he intends to rely 
on his own judgement in discharging the extra- 
ordinary executive functions of the Presidency. 

The other noteworthy aspect of his style of politi- 
cal management is that he has chosen as his cabinet 
Ministers, political lightweights and designated rela- 
tively minor portfolios to some of the heavyweights 
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in the party. Thus, he has retained to himself the 
critical portfolio of Defence which presumably would 
include National Security — a charge Lalith 
Athulathmudali had held in the past. Lalith now 
holds Agriculture, Food and Cooperatives. Similarly, 
the other contender for power within the party, 
Gamini Dissanayake, does not have under him the 
prestigious portfolio of Mahaweli and Land Deve- 
lopment and has had to remain content with Planta- 
tion Industries. Again, the key portfolios of Finance 
and Foreign Affairs have been given to loyalists but 
those who matter little in national politics. 

If this is the pattern of cabinet-making that the 
President has opted for, he has compensated its 
apparent lack of expertise or political clout by 
naming professionals to head the administration. 
For instance, for the first time the Sri Lankan 
Foreign Office will have a diplomat as a Foreign 
Secretary in the person of Bernard Tilakaratne. The 
Finance Secretary, Bhaskaralingam, is another 
seasoned bureaucrat. And so is Sarath Amunugama, 
Secretary, of Higher Education. Bradman Weera- 
koon, another career bureaucrat anda man of tre- 
mendous initiative and drive, is going to play a 


critical role in the decision-making processes in the - 


presidential set-up. 

All this goes to show that the President intends 
not only to reign but also to rule, as indeed the De 
Gaullist presidential system stipulates. In fact, he 
made this explicit during the swearing-in ceremony 
of his cabinet on February 18, 1989 when he said: 
“When I change a portfolio or remove a Minister 
from office altogether, I do not expect to be asked 
for. reasons.” 

.On the domestic front, apart from having to quell 
insurgency, both of the LTTE and the JYP, high on 
the President’s agenda is the choice of policy options 
to correct socio-economic distortions arising out of 
supply side economics. Not only has this resulted 
in widening economic disparities but has also had 
the effect of stifling nascent domestic industry and 
agriculture which had begun to show signs of resur- 
gence. The crisis in the economy was aggravated 
by the ethnic conflict; as a result there was a sharp 
drop in paddy production and other food crops, in 
the Northern and Eastern provinces. Finally, the 
sharp increase in defence expenditure during this 
period had also addedan extraordinarily high burden 
on the economy. 

For the time being, without attemptiug to bring 
about radical structural changes in the economy, the 
President has put forward a package of palliatives 
for “poverty alleviation through people-based deve- 
lopment”. The pivot of such a package is the pro- 
mise of the grant of Sri Lankan Rs 2500 per month 
($ 1=33 SL rupees) for two years per family (with 
an income of Rs 750 or less per month and thereby 
entitled to food stamps of Rs 200 per month). These 
“poorer families” comprise nearly half of the coun- 
try’s population. 

Under this scheme, Rs 1458 is to be provided for 
as income subsidy in lieu of food stamps and 
Rs 1042 asa capital intensive grant. Having a con- 
sumer subsidy as well as a producer grant, the pack- 
age combines a “form of social welfarism and the 
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promotion of small scale Jocal enterprise”. However, 
the implementation of such a package will be a 
herculean task as it is posited in a polity with a large 
state sector within an “‘‘overarching capitalistic free 
enterprise network”. ` 

With ‘all its concomittants, the Jana Saviya 
(strengthening the people) programme as popularly 
called, involves an additional sum of about Sri 
Lankan Rs 77 billion in the next two years. A sub- 
stantial portion of this expenditure is expected to be 
met through the flow of foreign assistance. Against 
the backdrop of the massive external debt (Rs 145 
million till 1987) and the debt servicing payment 
accounting for about one-fourth of the foreign ex- 
change earnings, the economic vulnerability of the 
country vis-a-vis the Western World will be further 
increased. 

It, could be argued that this would be a step 
towdrds the regeneration of economic system. If that 


be so,. then not only is two years is too short a. 


period to test the policy but also the administrative 
structure at the local level is totally inadequate to 
carry forward such an enterprise. 

Moreover, in such a scheme, the provincial councils 
assume a criticality and they have as yetto a get off 
to a beginning. Finally, the system of political 
patronage has been an intrinsic part of the Sri 
Lankan political culture. How the party loyalists 
will exploit the facilities provided for by the state is 
anybody’s guess. Barring the North-Eastern pro- 
vince, all the others ‘were won by the UNP with the 
USA as the largest Opposition party. The SLFP did 
not contest them. 

Under the new ‘dispensation, constitutionally, 
the Centre’s powers have been whittled down con- 
siderably and the provincial governments have been. 
endowed with power and responsibility over a vast 
segment of the administration. This will have a 
direct bearing on grass root politics. If the same 
party had been in power both in the provinces and 
at the Centre, a more harmonious working relation- 
ship between Colombo and the provincial capitals 
could have been envisaged. As it happens however, 
inthe North-Eastern province, the EPRLF is in 
power with only a marginal presence in Parliament. 
It would be, therefore, necessary for the Provincial 
and Central Governments to work out a cooperative 
and not a conflictual pattern of relationship. 

In the Sinhalese-areas again, though the UNP has 
` control over all the seven provinces, the Opposition 
USA has a challenging presence there. Here again, 
it would be necessary for the UNP and the USA to 
evolve a consensual approach to policy issues and 
ensure that their working relationship is such that it 
does not erode the credibility of the provicial 
councils, If this: were to happen it would only be at 
the cost of strengthening the JVP insurgency. ; 

The strengthening of the provincial administration 
both in the North and in the South will have a vital 
bearing on the crucial question of the time frame of 
the withdrawal of IPKF. > 

There are some hopeful signs that President 
Premauasa recognises the imperatives of doing so. 
Thus, soon after taking over as the President, he 
- invited the Chief Minister of the North-East Province 
Varatharaja Perumal, and assured him the necessary 
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wherewithals —. human and material — to put the 
provincial Council in motion. 
With the EROS winning handsomely in the area, 


“while the capability of-the IPKF in ensuring law and 


order during the elections stands vindicated, it also 
points to a healthy situation of a party perceived to 
be quite close to the LTTE, entering the hustings.- 
While the mutual recrimination of the EROS and 
the EPRLF is known, political imperatives have 
led to stranger bedfellows coming together than 
the EPRLF and the EROS, particularly in the con- 
text of their common objective of power devolution 
vis-a-vis the Centre and the Provinces as well as 
power-sharing at the parliamentary level. 

At this juncture, a grave responsibility rests with 
the Tamil leadership. Whatever may be’ the com- 
pulsions of the various political groups and parties 
to compete with each other, it is of prime impor- 
tance that they take a common stand on two issues. 
The first of these is to establish the viability of the 
North-Eastern province and secondly evolve a united 
stand in respect of Colombo. If this is achieved, 
it is possible to, envisage a situation which would 
enable the IPKF withdrawal sooner than later. 

On his part, the Sri Lankan President has an 
equally important role to play. The modicum of 
Tapport which he has established with the EPRLF 
and the fact that the EROS has a parliamentary 
representation provides him a direct access to enter 
into a dialogue with the Tamil leadership to deal 
with what remains of the Tamils insurgency and to 
concretise his call for ‘national reconciliation’. 

In such a task, India has become a critical factor. 
The bloody anti-India campaign of the JVP and the . 
LTTE in the three sets of elections held during the 
past one year in Sri Lanka should signal to the 
Indian policy makers ` that a prolonged involvement 
in the -ethnic politics of Sri Lanka will become 
countar-productive in bilateral relations in the long 
run. Hence, measures that spmbolically but decisi- 
vely distance India from the domestic politics of its 
neighbour have to be undertaken. However, the 
manifold avenues of , bilateral cooperative measures 
which have remained either untapped or unimple- 
mented hitherto need to be explored afresh. 0 


FOOTNOTE 


1 In contrast to ‘maintaining’ or ‘deviating’ elections, a 
‘critical’ or ‘realigning’ election has been defined as one in 
which the depth and intensity of electoral involyement are 
high, in which more or less profound readjustments Occur in 
the relations of power within the political community, and in 
which new and durable electoral groupings are formed. For 
details of the writings on the typology of elections see, Nor- 
man D. Palmer, Elections and Political Development — the 
South Asian Experience (Delhi; Vikas, 1976), pp. 15-16. 


CORRECTION 


In the. article “Prospect of US Bases in 
Philippines” carried in Mainstream (January 
21, 1989) an error has crept in. Footnote 
No. 8 on P. 19 should read as follows: 

B.D. Arora, “Development Process in the ‘Philip- 
pines: Some .Aspects”, Prof Parimal Kumar Das ed., 
The Troubled Region (Delhi, 1987), p. 224. 

The error is regretted. e 

: — Editor. 
PP Sens 
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Sahay : Commentary 
(Contd. from page’ 3): 


faced, alongwith the Madhya Pradesh Government, 
a writ petition in which a women’s organisation had 
sought relief from the two irrespective of what did 
or did not happen to the multinational. 

The case of the Bhopal Gas Peedit Mahila Udyog 
Sangathan was that it had waited for more than 
three and a half years to get some relief and rehabili- 
tation but it had received precious little and even 
the meagre amounts allocated by way of sanction or 


loan had been lost in bureaucratic labyrinth. The - 


Sangathan conceded that it was primarily the Union 
Carbide which was responsible for the disaster but 
the Indian and the Madhya Pradesh Governments 
were liable too — for having given license to run the 
factéry. ‘ 

The alacrity with which the Attorney-General 
accepted the court’s terms for a compromise would 
only indisate that he was perhaps too conscious of 
the Government’s own deficiencies. 

The Attorney-General- is the Government’s law 
officer, not political adviser, but the reverberations 
of the case in an election year could not have been 
overlooked by him. It is difficult to say whether 
there is any connection between the reported meet- 


ing of the Political Affairs Committee and the court’s 


order., If it be a fact that the parties had already 
arrived at a settlement then why did the court allow 
itself to be used in a manner hardly befitting it. 
Surely this is an odium the court could have 
avoided. 


And, once again, the Supreme Court has been saved the 


discomfiture of having to give a ruling on an inconvenient 
issue. It would be interesting, as an, exercise, to know how 
mahy cases are still pending with the courtin which major 
issues concerning the freedom of the press vis-a-vis the legis- 
lature or judiciary are involved. ` 

Where do the victims go from here? Of course, there is 
now $ 740 million to distribute. No accurate estimate exists 
of those who, have been the real victims of the tragedy. A 
survey done by the Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
shown that at least 100,000 families have suffered, a majority 
of them belonging to the lower income groups. 

It is of utmost importance that compensation is given to 
the needy. What will be the mechanism for distribution and 
what would be the test? It is of utmost importance, too, that 
as with drought and other calamities, funds do not go into 
the wrong hands. 

It has all along been clear that full homework has not been 
done about the people who have actually suffered. There are 
more than 500,000 claimants. How will the bogus claims be 
weeded from the genuine ones? How will the money utilised 
for health care, for rehabilitation? : 

Since it is the court, on the face of it, that has taken the 
initiative fora compromise, it must ensure fair and speedy 
work. Technically the case is -pending for the parties to tell 
the court how the agreement is being implemented. Payment 
of money is only part of the problem, and now the easier. 
Disbursement of the money will be the real headache. What 
role does the court intend to play in this? 

On the whole, one feels sorry for the court. Its reputation 
is no more what it used to be. Nor are its standards. And 
there is loose talk which one would like to dismiss, but 
knowing the general climate,in the country, one tends to be- 
come a cynic. Since the court itself is fond of saying that 
justice must not only be done but seen to be done, must 
not the court see to it that its actions do not cause misgivings 
among the people? All its actions must be capable of rational 
and just explanations. 

The judiciary, as an organ of the Constitution, is too impor- 
tant an institution for even judges to trifle with. It is often 
said that war is too serious a business to be left to Generals. 
Let it not be said that judiciary is too important an institu- 
tion to be left to the sole care of the judges. O 
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Sarkar : Satyajit Ray 
(Contd. from page 11) 
show their picture of the Bhopal gas tragedy on 
Doordarshan, which can never have an excess of 
song-and-dance items. 

Inadequate or poorly informed criticism also dis- 
courages the growth of talent. It was Sham Lal’s 
appreciation of Pather Panchalias “pure cinema” 
in the columns of The: Times of India that drew the 
film`out of a conventional rut in which it had been 
placed by reviews it had outside West Bengal. This 
writer hosted Ray during his first visit to New York 
and attended with hima reception after the US 
premiere at Ambassador Arthur Lall’s residence. We 
sat late for Bosley Crowther’s first-night review 
which could ‘make or mar any film. . 

The early edition of New York Times brought a 
sense of disappointment. “It’s a film that takes 
patience to be enjoyed,” wrote Crowther. Lall, 
whose novel of life in Punjab had been found by 
some American critics to be rather slow-moving, 
comforted Ray by observing that this was the pace 
of our lives, particularly of the times the book and 
the film were set in. But Crowther. had not- entirely 
missed the film’s quality, particularly its “exquisite 
photography” and ‘“‘finely conceived music” by 
Ravi Shankar. ‘“By the time it comes to its sad 
end, it has the substance of a tender threnody,”’ he 
concluded. , 

However, by the end of the week Crowther rose 
to an encore. His longer Sunday piece was more 
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laudatory of Pather Panchali. How many of our 
reviewers get an opportunity to take a second look 
at their hastily written first opinion? Crowther’s 
reappraisal ensured a record run at Fifth Avenue 
Cinema of the first of Ray’s many films shown there. 
And when the curtain was rung down on the 
trilogy, Crowther had his final say: “The fulfilment 
honours the screen. Master of a complex craft and 
style, Ray will not allow the tempo ofa placid, 
pensive people to be stepped up to suit the custom 
of the screen.” 

Film reviews may not have the same decisive effect 
in India. Too often they are no more than synopses 
of the plot. The story content assumes greater impor- 
tance than the film as an art form. “We need 
complete understanding of whatis total cinematic 
art,” Ray stresses. The gifted new directors are those 
who suffer most from its lack. , 

~A narrowness of view has also made Oscar nomi- 
nation from India a denominational affair. The 
Bombay-led commercial film industry, invited to 
propose names, has year after year entered movies 
teflecting its own tastes. None of them has ever 
made the grade for the best foreign-language film 
category. An Oscar isthe only major film award 
that has eluded Ray over the years. That and the 
“Bharat Ratna”. How long should it remain beyond 
the reach of the Indian who, more than anyone else 
in recent history, Has brought to the country so 
much glory and pride? 2 (An abridged version of 
this article appreared in The Times of India) 
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RUSHDIE’S ORDEAL 


Return of Medieval Autocracy 


ANWAR AZEEM 


USHDIE must die! Kill him! — is the cry. Why? Itis he 

who has written The Satanic Verses. From what I have 
come to know of the book of this prose stylist, who hit the 
firmament of fame overnight for his Midnight’s Children, 1 do 
not think he is above reproach It betrays intellectual schem- 
ing for commercial aggrandisement He has allowed himself 
to be exploited by the promotional lust of the Western publi- 
shers He has lent his Muslim identity to impart credibility to 
a slanderous work, which clearly violates the religious sensibi- 
lity of a community scattered all over the planet. His modern 
allegory is too transparent to mystiry his motivation, 

Now he stands sentenced to death by a hired killer, called 
upon to do so for a fancy price. You may call it a hangman’s 
fee. If this can be done for religious sacrilege, it can also be 
done for a socio-political offence with impunity. It seems the 
global autocrat’s judgement is final and -that his writ runs 
across all continents. By one such sentence the territorial 


integrity of all nations have been challenged and frontiers run- ` 


ning between the states seem to have vanished. The target of 
such a killing can belong to any land, any fatth and any 
Ppursuasion. 

My concern is its political implications and its potential for 
creating international confrontations and chaos at the drop of 
a hat or by pulling a trigger. Let us imagine a situation. 
Suppose Rushdie were living 1n India where he was born. And 
were he to commit the same kind of ‘sacrilege’ triggering off 
similar reaction among the fundamentalist faithfuls, would a 
similar sentence be passed in a foreign country far away to be 
carried out by a hired killer? Would ıt be a serious challenge 
to the security and integrity of our state or not? Would ıt 
challenge the sovereignty of our ration or not? 

Let us suppose the fundamentalist Islamic forces had react- 
ed the same way as they did. And Rushdie was hunted the 
way he has been. Yet one can imagine that even in such a 
situation the most inflammable Muslim public opinion, in the 
best traditions of our nation’s democratic values of tolerancc, 
would not have allowed Jynching of a man who had gone 
‘astray’. 

In India, even earlier there were occasions when attempts 
were made to denigrate or'defame the image of the Prophet, 
or distort the teachings of Islam But never did rational rest- 
raints allow the orthodoxy to pass extremist dogmatic sanc- 
tons against the errant Even a man of Maulana Niaz 
Fatehpuri s eminence had to face violent reactions against the 
provocative unorthodox positions he took His magazine, 
Niga:, published from Kanpur, was the main vehicle of his 
thought and ideas And they were by and large nonconformist. 
But the Islamic orthodoxy never arrogated to itself the right to 
deprive him of his life though some of his writings were found 
to be blasphemous. 

Itis this tradition that today one finds asserting itself in the 
Indian Muslims’ reaction to the Rushdie episode. They have 
condemned the writer and his ill-concieved book but express- 
ed bewilderment atthe same time, at the sentence passed 
against Rushdie and to snuff out his life, a gift of God. Beit 
Aligarh, Delhi or Bombay, Muslims have shown aversion to 
the idea of deciding an issue of intellectual deviation and 
dishonesty with the hetp of barking guns 

One wonders how the fanatics are making claims that the 
death sentence carries the unanimous decision of the entire 
Muslim world Had it been so, thousands of telegrams would 
not have been sent out to Iran) Had it been so, the head of 
the Tamil Nadu Jamaat-e-Islami Hind, Ejaz Ahmed Aslam, 
would not have termed the sentence ‘‘un-Islamic’, He was, 
instead, wanting the Islamic Foundation to ‘‘go through the 
contents of the book and initiate suitable action”. Doesn’t 
it sound different from: ‘‘Go, get him!"’? fi 

The Jamaat-e-Islami head went to the extent of describing a 


Madras intellectual, Prof M A Lateef; as “highly irresponsi- 
ble” for supporting Ayotollah Khomeini’s judgement. The 
supporter later said that was because he wanted to express his 
“intense indignation”? over what Rushdie had done, He was, 
however, reported to have stated that there was nothing “‘un- 
Islamic’ about calling for death of a kafir. But he also said: 
“It does not mean I will kill him if the author of the Verses 
was in Madras ” 


That marks the return of the man with wounded sentiments, 
essentially religious, to sanity. And that ts the gift of the 
synthesis of Indian culture and sensibility born of plurality of 
realistic awareness of the trmes and history and also of the 
laws determing the proclivities of modern civilisation. Toler- 
ance, 1n the Indian context, characterises its basic dynamism. 


Let not Indian Muslims delude themselves into believing 
that the world 1s an undivided religious entity. Had it been so 
Iran and Iraq would not have fought the bloodiest war for 
eight long years. And those who brought about peace among 
them are not all Muslims. And it is not the [Islamic laws 
that govern the United Nations, the custodian of mankind's 
democratic conscience. The world is passing through the 
ferment of new thinking. And it means reconciliation and 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 





Budget and the Blunderboss 


A government about to enter the campaign forthe general elec- 
tions can hardly afford to bring forward a harsh budget. What 
was presented before Parliament on February 28 conformed to that 
axiom. By and large, it avoided touching the pockets ofthe largest 
segment of the electorate, namely, the poor and the lower middle 
class. It can also claim to have contained deficit financing within 
reasonable bounds. It cut down the import of non-essential consumer 
goods — an item which accounted fora good amount of hard 
currency losses in the last four years — an index of the anxiety of 
the ruling party to keep the voter on the right side. While it would 
be fatuous to claim — as the Government leaders have been doing 
— that it has touched the rich to help the poor, since the affluent 
had been hardly touched; this is not a budget which can provoke 
anger in the vast electorate of our country. 

What is significant in the budget from the angle of the country’s 
external affairs, is the cut in actual terms in Defence spending. 
This will have a wholesome impact on an our neighbours that this 
country is not engaged in insensate acquisition of arms beyond the 
needs of its immediate security. Public vigilance on kickbacks should 
have also helped to economise on Defence. 

From the point of view of the nation’s economy however, the 
disconcerting feature is the inexorable progress towards the balance 
of payments crisis bringing the country to the threshold of the debt 
trap — a point which has not been highlighted at all in the Finance 
Minister’s budget speech. This keeps wide open the disturbing 
prospect of our economy being mortgaged by liberal resort to external 
borrowings, while there is the conspicuous absence of any call 
whatsoever for substantial economy and elimination of wastage in 
government spending. 


IF the budget has been a carefully piece of painstaking labour on 
the part of compstant bureaucrats with a perceptive sense of the 
economy — as part of an election-eve exercise — one cannot, how- 
ever, have the same impression about the political leadership of the 
Government, particularly of the Prime Minister, His amazing con- 
duct in Parliament on the day before the budget presentation was a 
strange mixture of hauteur with nervousness, betraying a state of 
mental imbalance which becomes a matter of disquiet in the case of 
a person holding the office of Prime Minister. Rajiv Gandhi’s sudden 
outburst in Parliament on February 27 against the Opposition as 
being supporters of Punjab terrorists is going to cost him heavily 
in terms of his standing as the Prime Minister of the country. 
Besides, this provocation has certainly helped towards getting together 
the disparate Opposition parties. Both these are going to harm 
more than help the Congress-I in the year of the election campaign. 
As a cynic has remarked, our Prime Minister has a remark- 
able capacity to help the Opposition rather than his own party. 





It is worth noting that the occasion for the Prime 
Minister’s agitated intervention was the Opposition’s 
pointed questions at the Government having 
extended the tenure of service of the CBI chief 
Katre, who is widely known in New Delhi as having 
rendered exceptional service to the present establish- 
ment by his rather extraordinary management of the 
Bofors kickback controversy and similar other 
issues. Understandably this is a sensitive subject for 
the Rajiv Government, and to save itself from any 
further embarrassment on the issue, the Treasury 
Benches tried to make out bravely but unconvinc- 
ingly that Katre was indispensable since the CBI 
was the ‘nodal agency’ in the war against terrorism 
in Punjab. In this frantic attempt at taking the focus 
away from Katre’s case, Rajiv Gandhi launched the 
sudden broadside against the Opposition as the 
abettor of terrorism in Punjab. 


TAKING into consideration the substance of 
Rajiv’s accusation, one needs to note that a loose 
remark by the Janata MP, Ram Jethmalani, has 
been held up as proof of his pro-Khalistani leanings. 


The fact of the matter is that Jethmalani was the 
lawyer of Kehar Singh who was convicted and 
hanged for the assassination of Indira Gandhi. In 
one of his attacks against the Government’s handl- 
ing of the Punjab situation, he spoke in a manner 
that some of his traducers picked up as a defence of 
the Khalistanis. But Jethmalani’s clarifications as 
also many other statements on the subject show that 
there was really no substance in the Prime Minister’s 
accusation. In a huff, he made it an issue to brand 
the entire Opposition. What Rajiv conveniently 
forgot in his outburst is the fact that it was the 
Opposition leader, Madhu Dhandavate, who had 
moved an amendment to the Representation of 
People’s (Amendment) Bill demanding disqualifica- 
tion for those who had supported Khalistan. Besides, 
it is on record that a number of Opposition leaders 
had been to Punjab where in the presence of the 
militants themselves they had condemned Khalistan. 
Many others belonging to the Opposition parties 
lost their lives for braving the terrorists. 

Asan afterthought, Rajiv tried to pat the Com- 
munists on the back for having campaigned against 
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s Dr Najibullah, the Afghan President, has geared himself 
to meet any eventuality in Kabul by reshuffling his 
Government and strengthening in ıt the component of the 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), two 
events in Islamabad merit particular attention. 

It isnot so much the retirement of 40 senior Pak army 
officers who had crossed their age limits that warrants special 
mention (although this too was doubtless noteworthy), For 
competent observers in the Pak capital have noted the hand 
of General Mirza Aslam Beg, Chief of the Army Staff 
(COAS), and not Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, behind the 
exercise which was carried out without any specific political 
motivation. General Beg, a strict disciplinarian, scrupulously 
adhered to the rule book that his predecessor, General Zia, 
had sought to ignore out of pragmatic considerations. Of 
course General Beg being the first non-Punjabi, non-Pathan 
army cheif some analysts have tried to interpret this 
development as the COAS’ move to assert his hold over the 
armed forces institution, though this assessment in itself is 
open to question. 

The two happenings one need to ponder over carefully are: 
(a) Benazir’s decision to curtail th: activities of the powerful 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) Directorate (with whose chief, 
General Hamid Gul, who owed much of his eminence to Zia- 
ul Haq, her tensions had been reportedly mounting; and the 
abolition of whose Political Wing was recominended by none 
other than Air Chief Marshal Zulfiqar Ali Khan, the former 
Chief of the Pak Air Force, who seldom dabbles ın politics); 
and (b) the Pak Premier's categoric statement that the so-called 
government set up by the moderate-fundamentalist mujahideen 
groups based in Pakistan (and boycotted by the Iran-based 
rebels) had not qualified for [slamabad’s recognition. 

It may be premature to reach any definite conclusions from 
these two events at this very moment. But that should not 
deter one from observing that Z1a-ul Haq’s sinsiter plan for a 
blitzkrieg invasion of Afghanistan by the Pak armed forces 
with the express objective of installing a fundamentalist 
regime (of the Zia variety) in Kabul following the Soviet 
withdrawal — for whose execution the ISI Directorate was to 
play a key role — has suffered a setback despite President 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan’s commitment to uphold the Zia legacy 
with Foreign Minister Sahibzada Yaqub Khan’s active 


support under Washington’s benign patronage. As has been 
the consistent understanding of this writer, young Benazir has 
been playing her cards exceedingly well and displaying her 
independent line of thinking within the obvious constraints 
under which she has to function. This augurs well for demo- 
cracy in Pakistan and stability in the region. 

When Dr Najib is exhibiting remarkable resilience in 
resisting nefarious attempts, imspircd from across Afghanis- 
tan’s eastern border, to perpetrate a bloodbath in his country 
(while keeping open all channels of communication for nego- 
tiations with the local rebel commanders); and Benazir is 
demonstrating, in her own way, skill and capacity to strike a 
departure from Zia’s pernicious policy-course (even as George 
Bush has refused to cut off supply of sophisticated weaponry 
to the mujahideen), does it behove India to turn itself into a 
mere spectator of the Afghan drama? Rajiv Gandhi's pro- 
West proclivities notwithstanding, he had tried in the last few 
months to champion the cause of the Third World both at the 
UN and elsewhere. How can he then possibly turn a blind eye 
to the agony through which Afghanistan 1s passing now, after 
the Soviet pull-out in strict complance with the letter and spirit 
of the Geneva accords? It is not just a question of saving 
Dr Najib and the PDPA from the “wrath” of the fundamenta- 
lists. (In fact Dr Najib's capacity to fight back vindicates the 
position the Government of India had all along taken on 
the issue in the past.) More important ıs the need to ensure 
stavility ın the region. And a bloodbath will hurt not only 
Afghanistan but also threaten Pakistan’s security and integrity 
(for Dr Najib and his loyal followers have—while resorting to 
guerilla tactics, if such a need does arise — the potentiality 
to cause havoc in terms of weakening Pak unity by resuscit- 
ating the movements for Baluchistan and Pakhtoonistan). 
Benazir, as the unfolding events show, realises this with the 
breadth of her knowledge, vision and intelligence. But it is 
necessary for Rajiv to retnforce, in his own interest, the as 
yet meagre concrete measures she has undertaken to chart an 
independent course on Afghanistan. For that India has to 
activate the world community through the UN and the non- 
aligned movement to stall the onset of a bloody civil war in 
South-West Asia, even ıf Zimbabwe as the NAM Chairman 
displays a degree of indifference springing from its own com- 
plexities. 

Rajiv Gandhi must understand that India cannot adopt the 
role of a passive onlooker in Afghanistan’s hour of trial The 
Soviet intervention and its aftermath have left in the Afghan 
polity gaping wounds for healing which the Soviet pull-out 
needs to be followed by a genuine national reconciliation 
substituting the tribal mentality of retribution, a remnant of 
the medieval times. Indeed any step to deepen those wounds 
would engulf the whole region in a new crisis-situation to 
avoid which concerted endeavours — r2gional and global — 
by peace forces with the active assistance of India, the fore- 
most power in the South Asian comity of nations, do not 
brook the slightest delay. O 


the térrorists. But it was not difficult for the Opposi- 
tion to see through‘ the Prime Minister’s game. He 
tried rather desperately to delink the Left from the 
rest of the Opposition which he failed to do. 
Incidentally, this move to keep the Left away from 
the rest of the Opposition appears to be the current 
tactical objective of the Congress-I leaders as the 
chilling prospect of defeat in the general elections 
stares them in the face. The big noise that some of 
the Congress-I leaders made last week about a so- 
called draft of the Janata Dal’s foreign policy is a 
case in point. While they very well knew that the 
Janata Dal had not produced a foreign policy docu- 


ment, they thought that such a canard would help to, 


keep the Left away from the Janata Dal, as the Left 
takes its foreign policy stand seriously. | - 


WITHIN the precincts of Parlament this attempt at 
dividing the Opposition has misfired, and the 
Opposition as a whole kept out of the House. The 
Prime Minister’s misadventure brought the Treasury 
Benches the. dubious distinction of having for the 
first time kept the Oppositjon out of the House when 
the Finance Minister presented. the budget: Rajiv’s 
subsequent tardy statements give the impression that 
he seems to have the foggiest idea that an issue like 
terrorism in Punjab has to be a matter of national 
concern, and not to be used cavalierly as a plaything 
for party polemics. ` 
Rajiv has also to realise that once the question is 
raised as to who helped to promote Khalistan, the 
Congress-I leadership can hardly afford to throw 
stones at the Opposition after having itself lived in 
the glass house. The founding father of Khalistani 
militarism was Bhindranwale. He was the one who 
reared a whole band of armed militants taking to 
terrorist action to help set up Khalistan. Bhindran- 
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Is framing the Central Budget for 1989-90 Finance 
Minister sit Chavan’s situation must have been 
unenviable. He mustvhave gone through consider- 
able mental torment. While as a veteran Congress- 
man, he must have wanted to present a budget which 
could be in tune with the socio-economic realities 
of the Indian situation and the Congress approach 
and philosophy, his-degree of feedom was restricted 


by the general thrust of the Prime Minister’s think-. 


ing as reflected in‘the Long Term Fiscal Policy 
(LTFP), liberalisation in the name of modernisation 
and greater competitiveness imparted to the eco- 
nomy and emphasis on the upper segments of the 
society a8 the vehicle of economic growth. . 

The Central Budget for 1989-90 is important from 
many other angles too. This is the last budget to 
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wale made no bones about it. Who really had 
brought Bhindranwale into limelight? It is on record 
that Rajiv’s brother Sanjay Gandhi and Zail Singh 
promoted Bhindranwale as their counterblast_to the 
Akali leadership. This way the Khalistani Franke- 
nstein was reared in Indian politics, which Indira 
Gandhi could not control, rather it ultimately 
destroyed her. It is clear to any student of con- 
temporary times that the Congress-I record on this 
score is hardly pure white. It has made considerable 
contribution, alongwith many others, towards the 
mess out of which the monster of Khalistan has 
emerged. 

Obviously, all this is not unknown to Rajiv 
Gandhi. But he seems to believe that everything is 
fair in the season of electioneering. One has to 
recall his thunderings against the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution of the Akali party in the 1984 elections. 
He made it the touchstone of patriotism, that 
whoever had not denounced it must be branded as 
having smudged patriotism. Six months later, the 
same Rajiv Gandhi signed the accord with Sant 
Longowal, wherein was incorporated friendly 
references to the very same Anandpur Sahib resolu- 
tion. It is, therefore, not surprising that Rajiv 
Gandhi should thunder against the Opposition on an 
issue deliberately twisted by himself. 

The only point worth noting in this context is 
that Rajiv’s standing as a leader of integrity has 
suffered grievously apart from exposing his strange 
tactical line for the coming elections. All this cannot 
be remedied by clever budgets produced by skilful 
bureaucrats. Sad and disturbing indeed for every 
Indian to find the Prime Minister of the country 
pathetically building with his own hands the image 
of himself as being an incorrigibly hollow man. 
March'1 


be presented to the Eighth Lok Sabha as the elec-e 
tions are due by the end ofthis year. (Thus the 
general expectation of a populist budget was not in 
least unusual.) Second, this budget marks the end 
of the Seventh Five Year Plan which has been 
almost co-terminus with Rajiv Gandhi’s the first term 
of Prime Ministership. Third, the efficacy of the 
LTFP which is to end in 1989-90 can also be judged, 
to a large extent, by looking at this budget. It should 
not be forgotten that all calculations for the coming 
Eighth Plan will be on the basis of the 1989-90 
prices. 

For quite sometime the excitement and specu- 
lations which used tq precede the budget have 
vanished. This is because the LTFP has frozen the 
rates of direct taxation and the Government has 
adopted the tactics of increasing administered prices 
beforehand. This year seemed to be a bit different 
because of the coming elections. Middle class 
salaried people expected some tangible tax con- 
cessions. A rumour was circulating that the income 
tax exemption limit was being raised from Rs 18,000 
to Rs 20,000, if not to Rs 25,000. 

There is not much change in the philosophy infor- 
ming the budget and other economic policies though 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Punjab : The Other Terrorism 
R.K. MISHRA 


R ‘A’ is a Professor of Political Science some- 

where in Punjab. Suddenly he receives a 
telephone call: “There is a message for you from 
abroad. It is confidential. Will you come and meet 
me?” The place is indicated. i 

‘A’ enquires from whom the message has come. , 
He does not have any relatives abroad. 

“Anyway, the message can be delivered at his 
house,” ‘A’ tells the caller. There is nọ response.. 
The line is disconnected. . ‘i 
- Calls similar in content follow. He is intrigued, 
bewildered. Few days later, the police raid his 
house. An extensive search is conducted. Nothing 
incriminating is found. But the police are not satis- 
fied. They take him to the police station without an 
arrest warrant. ‘Merely’ for interrogation. And 
this lasts a‘week — unending days of fear, anxiety 
and tension for his wife, two young children and 
other members of his family: 

The police tell him that his telephone number 
was written on a paper found on the person of a 
suspected terrorist who has come from abroad. The 
Professor says no one from abroad has come and 
met him. Yes, that is true, the intérrogators agree. 
This is what the suspected person has also said. But 
that is not enough. 

“How did the suspected terrorist get your tele- 
phone number?” the police ask. , 

. “Why don’t you ask the arrested person?” the 
Professor replies. 
“Yes, we have asked him. He says when he was 


i coming from abroad, a relative, who knew the 


Professor, had given him the number. ‘You, are 
going to India. In case of need you could contact ' 
him,’ the relative had said.” He was not aware of 
the suspected terrorist’s intentions. The need had 
not arisen and therefore he had not meet the 
Professor. ` ` 
The police refuse to believe. The Professor says 
he does not know the man and had not met him. All 
this is of no avail. He is sent to a place the people . 
call butcher khana (slaughter house). His two 
hands are tied. He is hung from an iroñùñ rod. His 
legs are pulled down. Electric current is passed 
through the body. He is beaten till he becomes 
unconscious, On regaining consciousness he is sub- 
jected to other forms‘of torture. Some indescribable. 
Some unbelievable. His right leg’still cannot move 


The police fail to extract a confession. Fail even 
to file a prima facie charge against him. A message 
is sent to his family. Ifthey want him back, they 
should shell out Rs One lakh. It is a family of trans- 
porters and therefore a lakh of rupees should not be 
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considered unreasonable, the message says. The 
family refuses. They cannot afford this. ‘A’ is sent 
to police custody formally. His days of illegal torture 
are oger. The Principal and his colleagues run about 
despefately trying to geta bail for him. Everyone 
knows that he has Left leanings. Therefore, they are 
all the more surprised that he should be suspected 
and subjected to this torture. 

After considerable efforts, they get him released on 
bail. . The police of the area are infuriated. How 
dare you come out of jail without our permission? 
‘A’ says he was on bail by the Court. “That does 
not matter.” The police nab the Professor again; 
put him back in jail. This time it is a three-month - 
incarceration. But no charge is established against 
the Professor; no proof is found. The police,are 
unable to extort money. In the meantime, his 
friends, colleagues, Principal and Professors continue 
their efforts. Luckily they succeed. Heis now out 
of jail. He has survived. No, in one of the moments 
when one forgets the past, he can even smile. But 
in his eyes one can see indescribable sadness. 


OR those who are- not living in Punjab, it is just 
not possible to feel or comprehend what the 
people of that State are going through. For me, the 
forty-eight hours spent in Punjab last week were an 
encounter with several faces of terror, fear, suspicion 
and alienation. Almost every other person you meet 
has a tale to tell, a tale of torture and extortion. 
There is a farmer. We ran into him as we we stop- 
ped on the way from Amritsar to Chandigarh. 
Some suspected terrorists, running away from the 
police, threw their cycle in his fields and fled. The 
police come and arrest the owner of that land. If the 
cycle has been found on your farm, you must be an 
accomplice of the terrorists of this area. He is taken 
to jail, subjected to torture. His father goes and 
tries to argue. His uncle pleads and prays. Hundreds 
of villagers in the area and from the neighbouring 
villages gather together and tell the police that he 
has been a supporter of the Congrass. They know 
the family. He is innocent. But the authorities are 
not willing to listen. Out of sheer fright; the uncle 
runs abroad. “Do withimy land whatever you 
want,” he tells his nephew. If you survive, you also 
escape. ` 
More experiences can be recorded. More stories 
of brutality and insentitivity, written. Police tyranny 
P incredible proportions. 
Ironically, this is taking place at a time when 
people’s resentment against the depredation of the 


` terrorist groups has begun to surface and has become 


vocal. Not only the Hindus, but also the Sikhs — 
and about Punjab, it has become difficult to write 
without denominationed descriptions — are increas- 

` ~ (Continued on Page 33) 
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UPENDRA BAXI 


T™ tragic enormity of the Bhopal catastrophe con- 
tinues to unfold ruthlessly. The Supreme Court’s 
orders of February 14-15, 1989 now revictimise the 
Bhopal victims by denying their suffering evén a 
modicum of dignity and by transforming the dis- 
course on multinational /iability to multinational 
charity. . i 

The victims fared no better with the Court than 
they had for four long years with the Executive. 
Hundreds of men, women and children came from 
Bhopal to New Delhi last week. They were received 
at the Tilk and Bhagwandas Margs by a posse of 
police who barred their way to the imposing edifice of 
the Supreme Court. They were not seen, heard or felt 
by any of the Justices nor recieved in chambers; had 
they been, they would have realised what it meant to 
be exposed to the “Killer Carbide”. 

The victims asked for justice. And by justice they 
have all along meant two things — punish the per- 
petrators; and help us in full measure to live the 
diminished life, safeguard our future. They knew 
both were denied to them totally and suddenly by 
the highest seat of justice in the land. 7 

They did not know why the Court had reserved its 
decision on an. application for interim relief of 
Rs 500 per family (the counsel had scaled it down in 
arguments from Rs 500 per individuaf) on which 
hearing was completed in the Court last October; 
they did not know why the Court had not still pro- 
' cured the full information concerning MIC from the 
Carbide, or managed to get a full toxicological and 
epidemological!study on their plight, despite the near- 
ly two-year process of hearing and argumentation. 
Nor could they understand how’ the same Court 
could suddenly ebe: so decisive, almost overnight, as 
to cut short arguments on the absolute liability of the 
Carbide, and suddenly announce not just a settle- 
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register their status as victims; they sought to give to 
the Court a post-decisional hearing. But the Justices 
were not there to listen. 

Could anyone doubt that the situation before the 
Supreme Court would have been vastly different if 
the catastrophe had occurred in Bombay where the 
plant was to be initially located? Or if the wind 
direction on that fateful day had wafted the MIC to 
elite areas of Bhopal? Would jurists residing in Pali 
or Malbar Hills or North or South Delhi ever pro- 
moted or condoned such a settlement had such a 
clamity befallen them? Would they not have been 
up in arms instead of breathing nationally and inter- 
nationally audible sighs of elief at the ending of the 


~ Bhopal litigation? 


Clearly, those who urge that the settlement merits 
welcome think that there is not much wrong if 
standards of justice vary in their application to 
masses and classes. But remember Delhi on’ the 
second anniversary of Bhopal. A non-toxic leakage of 
oleum gas in Old Delhi made New Delhi shiver wilh 
apprehension. And the Supreme Court, without 
much delay, proclaimed the magnificent principle of 
absolute liability of hazardous industry. That was 
in 1986; in 1989 the Bhopal settlement completely 
ignores this binding principle. It thus creates one 
regime of liability for Indian capital and none for 
the multinationals! 

Under the law and the Constitution of India, ‘the 
Supreme Court’s orders are simply witho juris- 
diction. A binding seven-judge Bench in the recent 
Antulay Case held that the Court had no power to 
transfer criminal proceedings unto itself and issue 
consequential orders; here, it simply proceeded to 
quash criminal] proceedings! The Court has no 
power simply to transfer civil proceedings and order 
that they be deemed concluded. In ordering as it 


ment but a very well drawn out deed providing the, did, further, the Court violated a requirment of the 


Carbide immunity for all past, present and future 
claim. ‘They felt outraged that all criminal cases 
were quashed. 

The victims of Bhopal simply could not under- 
stand how instead of them, the Union Carbide was 
being treated as a “victim”! They did not know that 
Justice Goswami had described the Supreme Court, 
in the halcyon days of 1977, as the “last resort for 

- the oppressed and the bewildered”. But they just 
could not understand how a multinational who 
showered them with MIC would ever be regarded as 
a victim — of delays, of denial of justice, of being 
harassed by the Union of India by being 
extortionately asked to pay $ 3.3 billion, a sum 
now described blithely even by Government spokes- 
persons as an “exaggerated” figurel 

The victims thronged the stately Margs to re- 
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Civil Procedure Code (a requirement of justice) that 
in a representation action affected parties must be 
heard before a compromise is decreed. In directing 
India to defend all actions against the Carbide and its 
affiliates in India and overseas, the Court has asked, 
and the Government agreed, that contrary to the pro- 
vision of the Bhopal Act, the Union of India now 
represents the Carbide rather than the victims} And 
in enjoining all future proceedings the Court has as- 
serted a powec it cannot have because courts every- 
where decide disputes and contentions before them, 
not those which have yet to arise! 

All these are not just ‘technicalities’, At stake is 
the citizen’s entitlement to a just administration of 
justice; the Supreme Court is supreme within its juris- 
diction, not outside it. In appropriate writ petitions 
for quashing the Bhopal orders, citizens must reecho 
Justice Venkatargmiah’s acute question in a judge- 
ment of 1983. He there said that if the executive 
and legislature act lawlessly citizens can come to the 
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Court but where do they go if the Court places itself 
above the law? , 

Many arguments are made+in ‘support’ of the 
Bhopal orders which ignore the entire question of 
the Court’s competence to pass the orders it did. One 
“argument” now urged by the Attorney General is 
that both Justice Deo in ordering interim compen- 
sation of Rs 350 crores and Justice Seth of Madhya 
Pradesh High Court in ordering interim compen- 
sation of Rs 250 crores passed orders which were out- 
side their jurisdiction. If so, why did the Union of 
India not maintain this position before Justice Deo 
or Justice Seth? Close’ to a year at least was spent 
on arguing that both the Carbide is liable and the 
interim compensation is due. And until about Feb- 
ruary 9, 1989, the Union of India too supported 
these orders before the Supreme Court. How is it 
that the very same orders after February 14 stand 
roundly condemned by the Goverment spokespersons? 

A second “argument” is that these interim 
compensation awdfds, even if confirmed by the 
Supreme Court, would not have been executable in’ 
the United States. Why? Because in America such 
orders are not awarded. This is mischeviously 
misleading; American courts have held consistently 
that any final order passed by a competent court to 
which its hational has submitted are enforceable un- 
less vitiated by fraud or denial of due process. Could 
any court in the world, looking at the way in which 
the Bhopal Court, Madhya Pradesh High Court and 
the Supreme Court gave every opportunity to canvass 
all issues by the Carbide, ever have been able to say 

‘that India denied due process? 

A third “argument” is that it would have taken 
many years, and many courts, to try on merits these 
claims and victims would have suffered in the mean- 
time. rely, the victims should -not have been 
allowed to suffer; they were Indian citizens entitled 
to right to life and the consequent duty of support 
by the state. The absurdity of this argument can 
be demonstrated on two scenarios. First, if the 
Supreme Court had held that the Carbide was not 
liable would the Government be discharged of all 
legal obligations to help the victims? Second, if as 
the Government spokse’persons maintain that Ameri- 
can courts would not have enforced an [Indian decree 
(an ignorant argument), would Indian state have no 
duties to victims? 

As to the long time disposal of claims would have 
taken, the argument conceals more than it reveals. 
In a mass disaster proceeding four legal issues arise. 
The first is the principle of liability (whether the 
liability is absolute or based on negligence or fault); 
second, the standard of liability (by which law — 
Indian or American — damage should be governed); 
third, the measure of damages (what should be the 
quotient of compensation given for what type of 
personal injuries or losses); and fourth, the award of 
damages to the victims. f 

The first three are purely legal issues; these would 
‘be decided „by rival coftentions and sooner rather 
than later the Supreme Court would have decided 
these in final appeal, Ifthese had been decided in 
ways disfavouring thë Carbide, there is little doubt 
that it would have then offerred a settlement rather 
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than face a protracted trial as to the award of dam- 

ages to each individual victim, costly to its corporate 

image and commercial empire. Besides, the Govern- 

ment would have been ina stronger position to 

settle the suit, having won on the principle of 
liability. What is equally, if not more, important, 
India’s and the Third World’s position in negotiating 

technology trnasfer in future would have been 

immeasurably strengthened. And the victims sup- 

ported by interim relief throughout the proceedings 

would have obtained justice. 

The fourth “argument” is that the judical order proceeds to 
fasten liability on the Union Carbide. This is Goeblesian 
Propaganda indeed. If ithad agreed, why does not the 
Supreme Court order of February 14 in its ‘long recital say 
so? If it had argued, why does the Supreme Court modify its 
order on February 15 providing that the UCIL shall pay Indian 
rupee equivalent of $50 million? The Indian subsidiary was 
never a party to this litigation until Feburary 15.: By what 
procedure’is it allowed to enter the proceedings while victim 
groups which are listed as parties before the Supreme Court 
are not even given a hearing? The Carbide settled to avoid 
the declaration of liability, ıt fought a long, hard and devious 
battle, on behalf‘of the community of multinationals, to 
avoid such a declaration; and to the misfortune and shame 
of Iridia and the Third World it succeeded. 

The final “argument” in support is that this is the best 
settlement we would have got anyway. This must proceed on 
the obnoxious intepretation that the litigation was all about 
money without which a sovercign Indian state could not have 
cared for the Bhopal victims. Given the conscientious conduct 
of the litigation till February 14, this argument proves a bit 
too much! 

Anyway, the “‘argument’’ is justified only because the 
Government spokespersons say so now! If they say so now, we 
must believe ıt because they say so! If, they deny that 
towards the end of 1987 the Carbide had made an offer of 
$600 million, even though shey did not contradict ıt then and 
yielded to artisulate public opinion on the issue at that time, 
we have to believe it becausa@rey say so! If we ask for the 
precise and concrete information through a White Paper on 
Bhopal as to when and why these different offers were made, 
how and who took the decision under the Rules of Business 
of the Union Government, they say that this isa political 
move to denigrate the Government because we do not accept 
whatever it now says as the sole truth! p 

Somewhere in all this is the idea that a few people in the 
regime have not merely the sole monopoly of the public inte- 
rest but alśo of truth. But the Constitution ordains otherwise. 
Citizens not merely have a right to criticis® but a right to 
know. To repudiate these rights and to condemn conscien- 
tious citizens for daring to interrogate power is a symptom 
gf nascent fascism, not of a growing democracy. 

The Bhopal ‘settlement’ is reprehensible at this deeper 
level. It seeks almost to cancel the Constitution of India and 
replace it by a new political econemy of legitimation of 
power, by a new feudalism. the technological feudali¥m. The 
new master-serf relationship between the managers of the 
Indian people and the Indian people seeks to endow the 
former with ©. right to create with impunity catastrophes like 
Bhopal (in pursuit of an obscene model of development) and 
a duty in the latter to bear these ungrudgingly. The settlement 
gives a carte blanche to managerial and technocratic terrorism. 

Viewed in a global context, the Bhopal settlement celebe- 
rates a convergence of interests between the governing elites 
of what lamented Paul Barran used to call the “New Deal ex- 
colonial states” and the international monopoly capital, 
driven by the fantastic growth of productive forces in late 
capitalism, to super-exploit the underdeveloped regions and 
humanity. The Bhopal litigation interrogated the expanding 
sovereignty of the community of multinationals. The Bhopal 
settlement ratifies an unprincipled surrender of Indian 


` sovereignty. 


But Indian citizens committed to the performance of 
Fundamental Duties of Citizens enshrined in Part IV-A of 
the Constitution must struggle against the present and future 
Bhopals. They must not rest in their struggle until all 
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bear witness to that. 
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-ECONOMIC SURVEY 


1 


Unsustainable Growth ? 


BOUDHAYAN CHATTOPADHYAY 


T2s country has, since independence, or even 
before it, never lacked the supply of economic 
wisdom. The old AICC Economic Review would 
The great Prof Gyanchands, 
Prof K.T. Shahs, or Dr J.C. Kumarappas are. the 
cherished names associated with the formulation of 
the economic programme of the national movement, 
which was some symbiosis of the ideas of Soviet 
planning and the Gandhian accent on village self- 
management: But, even as the Planning Commission 
itself, and the planning process in general, have 
undergone a steady erosion since the mid-sixties, but 
for a short interregnum preceding the Emergency, 
the economic wisdom carried in the Fifth Plan or 
the Seventh Plan, or the Economic Surveys in the 
eighties, had very little impact on policy. Year after 
year warnings are sounded by the best economists 
associated with the government in various capacities, 
only to be flouted and ignored’ unceremoniously by 
the political decision-making process, no matter how 
great is the majority of the ruling party. The current 
Economic Surveys is no exception, but for its claims 
on the agricultural front and on the price front, 
which are somewhat short-sighted and tend to sweep 
the problems under the carpet. 

The crunch, both on domestic budgetary resources 
and foreign exchange resources, is clearly noted for 
what it is worth. The right warnings have also 
been signalled. It is a different matter, however, 
that the political system, under siege from within, 
with no major political party ready to face facts as 
they are, still has little use, once*again, for the warn- 
ings. The emerging leader of the Opposition, V.P. 


Singh, for instance, owes it-toshimself to explain. 


why he had at all put up with the kind of budgets 
and the Lopg Term. Fiscal Policy (LTFP) he had 
enthusiastically espoused as the Finance Minister in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s Government, if he wants to persuade 
informed public opinion of the country that he is 
really a man of principles. After all, his budgets and 
the LTFP were so much Reaganomics in a poor 
country, as Professor Bhabatosh Datta himself — no 
maverick: radical — had characterised them in black 


‘and white. Hardly in a, position to afford the kind 


of budgetary and foreign exchange deficits that even 
the US economy can ill-afford, the results are quite 
clear now for us. That these: would be thè results 
was obvious even when these policies were being 
announced. It is the first three budgets of the Rajiv 
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Goverment which laid the basis for the frightening 
resource crunch today, when we are literally faced 


- with an imminent Latin American debt trap situation 


and a Reaganite domestic budgetary situation. We 
are living out of the hands of posterity, literally, 
when even the wages and salaries of the burgeoning 
public and defence services have to be paid out of 
borrowings. 

The reading public have already got used to the 
main facts of the Economic Survey, such as, the 
nine per cent growth rate, the more than 17 per cent 
agricultural growth rate, the more than 8 per cent 
industrial growth rate, the 56 per cent plant load 
factor in the power plants, and the successful 
management of the drought situation. That prepares 
the election platform for the ensuing epic drama 
towards the end of this year, or early next year, 


„The claim in regard to the inflation rate clearly 
hides more than it reveals. This tendency to go by 
point to’point changes in the wholesale price index 
is too transparent a subterfuge. Available evidence 
suggests that the inflation rate in terms of consumer 
price index on an average basis for the current year 
upto January 1989 would not be appreciably less than 
last year’s average inflation rate. This average inflation 
rate would not be very different from nine per cent 
which continues to be, as every common man in the 
country knows, very close to the double digit figure. 
It would in fact be double-digit if the right consumer 
prices and weights were to be used. The situation on 
the budgetary .and the foreign exchange fronts 
clearly presages the threat of Latin’ Americanisation 
of the inflation rate also, unless an election year’s 
spending spree can be avoided in the ensuing budget 
and a hard look taken at the enormous subsidies 
and the escalating defence expenditures. 


The claims on the agricultural front leave a lot 
to be desired. For some reason, in spite of the very 
fine expertise available with the Planning Commis- 
sion and the Government, the very disturbing long 
term trends of clear deceleration on the agricultural 
and foodgrains fronts, both in terms of output and 
public investment, have not been acknowledged; 
nor has: the acute crisis on the ecology-demography 
interface in large parts of the countty, particularly 
all along the tribal heartland in eastern India, across 
western Orissa, western West Bengal, south Bihar 
and eastern Madhya Pradesh, been acknowledged. 


This point has been dealt with in some details in a 
previous note of the present writer published in the 
Mainstream (February 18). To repeat the bare facts 
even ignoring the sharp declines — available 
evidence suggests that annual fluctuations around 
the trend have been widening over the long run since 
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the Green Revolution — the growth rate of food- 
grains production between the two peaks of 1973-74 
and 1978-79 was about 4.8 per cent, between the 
two peaks, 1978-79 and 1983-84, it was about 2.8 
per cent,and between the two peaks. 1983-84 and 
1989-90, it would be less than 2.5 per cent even if 
one assumed the target of 175 million tonnes food- 
grains production for the current year. If one inclu- 
ded the declines, the rate of growth of foodgrains 
production in the one and half decade ending 
1989-90 would, perhaps, fall short of, or just keep 
pace with, the rate of population growth. The growth 
rate of sectoral domestic product in agriculture in 
constant prices is clearly going to be less than the 
rate of population growth over the Sixth and the 
Seventh Plans. A 
Tke Economy Survey does not give figures of 
capital formation by productive sectors. Available 
evidence, however, shows that, while the incremental 
capital-output ratio has been going up rather 
sharply, perhaps somewhat fictitiously also, public 
real capital formation in agriculture has either been 
sluggish, and below 10 per cent of the sectoral GDP, 
or has even been declining in constant prices since 
the middle of the Sixth Plan. Since public sector 
investment in agriculture is absolutely critical for the 
maintenance and expansion of irrigation in both the 
rain-fed and the semi-arid regions, its sluggish or 
declining tendency, coupled with the structure of 
Telative prices and subsidies, would conspire to un- 
leash a gamut of impoverishment and expropriation 
in large parts of the country, particularly in eastesn 
and central India, parts of Rajasthan, Maharashtra, 
Karnataka and even Tamil Nadu. It would appear 
obvious that a significant step-up in public sector 
investment in the eastern rice region and the vast 
semi-arid region isthe single most important anti- 
poverty measure also, which is sustainable in terms 
of productivity, while all the current anti-poverty 
schemes often amount to mere distribution of politi- 
cal rentals. It would be no exaggeration to say that, 
long term environmental decay in the tribal heart- 
land — the emerging Jharkhand territory — is head- 
ing towards a situation increasingly resembling 
conditions in sub-Saharan Africa, and altogether 
radical measures have to be adopted on an emer- 
gency basis in terms of public agricultural invest- 
ment and major institutional changes, to avert the 
economic and political calamity looming large in this 
region. es 
For some reason, these aspects have been comple- 
tely left out in the survey, while an approving sum- 
mary of the altogether counter-productive new seed 
import policy under the auspices of international 
operators in seed technology and marketing, has 
been presented. The new seed import policy is a step 
in the direction of further Latin Americanisation 
of the Indian agrarian set up. Lessons of the 
Punjab-Haryana scenario have fallen on deaf ears, 
even as Devi Lal, knocks at the door, close on the 
heels of Bhajan Lal, and gun-toting youth hold life 
in at least three districts of the Punjab to ransom. 
“On the resource side the survey recognises, refresh- 
ingly, the linkage between the fiscal deficit and the 
balance of payments deficit, and the precipitate 
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declines in the public savings from the peak of 5.2 
per cent of GDP in 1976-77 to less than two per cent 
of GDP in 1987-88. There is also recognition of the 
relative failure of monetory policy, intimately con- 
nected with the budgetary deficit, with the decadal 
rate of growth of money supply averaging around 


16-17 per cent per annum. Both fiscal and monetory : 


policies may there is a lurking fear showing through 
the flaccid style of the Survey go out of hand, if 
allowed to drift. The process was initiated by V.P. 
Singh himself, of course,’ with the encouraging 
approval of the economic policy makers in the Prime 
Minister’s office. The flirtation with the up-and- 
coming 10 per cent of Indian society, has come home 
to roost, even as they are ready to vote Rajiv Gandhi 
out of power. Into the bargain, the rural and urban 
poor also feel betrayed. Such are the wages of 
budgetary sin, committed deliberately. 

The bare facts on the foreign exchange front are 
enumerated quite frankly, but, somehow, the three 


-year Export-Import Policy, announced in April, 1988, 


which is yet to show its ability to put brakes on the 
widening foreign exchange gap and the declining 
reserves, is supposed to laya “good basis” fora 
policy framework, inducing substantially stronger 
export effort by medium and large scale enterprises 
which have been disproportionately oriented towards 
the protected domestic market, leaving the job of 
export performance to small units in gems, jewellery, 
garments and leather products.: 

Again, there is a tongue-in-cheek admission of the 
lurking fear that, the artificially boosted ausma] 
performance in the last few years, perhaps, hides th 
“danger that in some areas capacities may be set up 
which are heavily depended on imported inputs and 
components and where there is very little domestic 
value added if inputs and outputs are appropriately 
priced.” This is true of the largely screw-driver 
technology which has so far been visited upon the 
so-called “sunshine” industries. This admission has 
to be seen in the context of the finding of every major 
survey by the Reserve Bank of India, that, the net 
foreign exchange contribution of foreign collabora- 
tion units have been, on the aggregate,. invariably 
negative, while technological upgradation has given 
way to fragmented and repetitive imports of 
tecbn ology. 

With all the economic wisdom at the disposal of 
the government, somehow, the great lessons of the 
last 100 years of the Japanese experience of indus- 
trialisation is missed out when it comes to formula- 
tion and implementation of a sustained policy of 
endogenising technical progress. Even today, Japan, 
which is now well set to become the mightiest of the 
economic powers of the world, having opened the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange to foreign brokerage, has 
seen to it that the gaijin-foreign investment firms lose 
out, and account for less than five per cent of the 
total daily turn-over of this stock exchange, which 
amounts to 1.2 billion shares sold every day! In the 
year ending September’ 1988, 39 of the 45 foreign 
brokers in Tokyo registered a combined net-Joss of 
nearly 25 per cent on their total turn-over! . 

Above all, the Economic Survey holds out no 

(Continued on page 10) 





The Indian English ` 
SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


T= British poet Stephen Spender’s observation 

about the English written by Indians, which he 
obviously considered to be ‘utterly unsatisfactory, 
reminds me of the attitude of the Bengalis in West 
Bengal (I am a Bengali, although born in East Bengal, 
grew up in’ Calcutta imbibing most of its culture) to- 
wards the Bengalis-outside Bengal. The great writer 
Bibhutibhushan Mukhopadhyaya has made this con- 
temptuous attitude of the Calcutta Bengalis towards 
the Bengalis living in places outside Bengal part of 
the story in the humorous volume Barjatri (the party 
accompanying the bridegroom in a Bengali marriage). 
The Calcutta Bengalis are utterly disdainful of the 
Bengali written and spoken by the Bangalis outside 
Bengal. 

This disdain has been there despite the fact that 
several Bengalis living outside Bengal have made a 
very powerful contribution to the enrichment of the 
Bengali literature. Mention may, be made of Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee, Bibhutibhushan Mukhopa- 
dhyaya and Kedarnath Bandyopadhyaya, the humo- 
rous writer who has come to’ be widely known as 
dadamahasaya (maternal grandfather) among the lite- 
rary circles in Bengal. Although Bibhutibhushan 
Bandyopadhyaya, the author of Pather Panchali, also 
wrote a number of his memorable books while living 
outside Bengal, he is not being cited because in his 
formative years he was in Bengal, where he was born 
and grew up till his adult years and as such could 
not be included in the category of writers in Bengali 
from outside Bengal. This snobbishness of the 
Calcutta Bengalis has tended to subside after the 
partition of Bengal in 1947, although it has not dis- 
appeared altogether. The considerable volume of 
literature produced by the Bengalis of Bangladesh, 
in terms of quality, is simply indispensable for any 
Bengali having any pretensions about being cultured 
and for this reason cannot be ignored or scoffed at 
by anyone convensant with the Bengali literature. 

In being disdainful of the English writings by 
Indians Spender was exhibiting a trait which is not 
unknown in India. Perhaps this type of snobbery 
about one’s supposed superiority is to be encoun- 
tered in every cultural or linguistic group all over the 
world. Stephen Spender occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the history of modern English literature, and 
is held in high esteem by Indians. He, in turn, must 
also have some concern for the Indians to have felt 
impelled to travel long distances to come to attend a 
poetry ‘festival in this country. Spender’s remarks 
are proof indeed, if any were needed, that men of 
accomplishment and high culture in other countries 
are also not free from this bug of maintaining a 

` supercilious attitude towards the attainment of 
others. That after the Indians have used the English 
language for over two centuries as no other people 
in the world has done with any other foreign 
language (so that doubt must persist if any other 
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nation in the world is indeed capable of such felicity © 
in the use of a tongue other than their mother 
tongue), someone from outside should feel it neces- 
saty and competent and constrained to comment on 
the quality of the English written by Indians has its 


‘own lessons. Indians become subject to such con- 


denscension by others because, going against the 
norms of a cultured person, they approach foreigners 
for approbation. 

Three quarters of a century ago Tagore had 
lamented the Indian’s proneness to go by foreign 
evaluation even on matters on which Indians them- 
selves should be the best judge. That someone in 
this country should still feel the need for getting 
the endorsement of an Englishman to the 
English written by Indians is evidenced by Spender’s 
remark. He did not make that comment in any 
considered piece of writing. It/was an imprompt 
remark, although the remark does not get written 
off on that account. And that isthe point. Since 
Spender is an acknowledged master of English 
language his comment on the quality of writing 
by Indians in English would still be cited by those 
who would write on the topic, little remembering 
that Spender did not substantiate- the validity of his 
comment with reference to any samples of Indian 
writing and, therefore, his comment would have to. 
be regarded with that qualification. Not that all 
Indians write excellent English. But then not all 
those mother-tongue is English write good English. 

Professor Stephen Hawking of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, whose recent work, A Brief History of Time 
has become a best seller, jocularly said in a note to 
the Independent, London, that if the American 
edition of his book were considered, the number of 
languages in which his book had been translated 
would come to 21 if American. was counted as 
different from English. Yet in today’s world 
perhaps more people all over the world come 
into touch with the English language through the 
so-called American than through English written by 


‘the people in Great Britain. Is it too far from the 


truth to say that without the literature written in the 
so-called American, in today’s world English would 
have been far less known and less used than is the 
case today? On the other hand, as Professor Hawk- 
ing’s remark implies, and as is also the experience of 
those: who encounter the English and Americans in 
teal life, the distinctiveness of American English 
from England English is too real to be wished away. . 
That was how the need for writing a dictionary of 
American English arose, to be used in place of the 
English dictionaries published from England. 

The domination of Americans over the Indian 
intellectual life, while the English domination 
remains unabated, has subjected Indians to the 
unenviable fate of having to cope with two different 
sets of spellings -for many words and using them 
accurately ... a contingency that -few in the deve- 
loped countries have to face. The intellectual 
servitude does not hurt any the less than the 
Western economic and cultural subjugation under 
which modern Indians have to live, 


t 


The only difference from the past is that while the 
political subjugation was recognised for what it was, 
a far larger number of today’s Indians live happily 
under the linguistic and cultural subjugation. While 
it would be a rarity to find any Englishman, 
German, American, Japanese, Frenchman, Russian 
or for that matter anyone from the developed world, 
who has had any education, to be ignorant about 
his mother tongue, in India such ignorance among 
the highly educated is glorified. When the touch 
with the mother tongue itself is severed, it comes at 
no surprise that these people are also alienated from 
their native culture. That is how a synthetic ‘‘cul- 
tural” life has been built up in cities like Bombay 
and Delhi. The television has glamorised this cul- 
tural subjugation among the people, over wider 
areas of the country so that subservience is 
spreading. 

' Few among the participants of such a “cultural” 
life are even aware of the hollowness of sucha 
“culture”. But their affluence and the proximity to 
the levers of power enable them to ride roughshod 
over the interests and the sentiments of the people. 
The most guilty have been the advertising people in 
Bombay who see in the continued domination of 
English the scope for their present and future power 
and prosperity. (It is nothing short of a great shame 
that in a country, where the bulk of the people do 
not know or understand English, most of the 
advertisements are drawn up in English and then 
these are translated into one or the other language 
of the people for publication — which explains why 
advertisements in our own languages often appear so 
laughable and unreal. 1 am intrigued by the fact 
that in the advertisements in India young women all 
appear — mot in sarees, which is the dress of the 
women of India — in what most of us still consider 
the non-Indiad dress). Since so much of a premium 
is paid to copying others in our media and by those 
who dominate the media, foreigners find it rather 


Chattopadhyay : Economic Survey 
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promise of how to even try looking at the end of 
the tunnel in regatd to industrial sickness, which 
has reached truly phenomenal dimensions, a chain 
round the neck of public term-lending institutions 
which keep on pouring potential capital down the 
bottomless pit even when there is such a crunch on 
public resources. The little experience that the 
present writer has of the “operations of a leading 
public sector -bank, suggests that, the phenomenon 
of industrial sickness has been institutionalised by a 
number of business houses with a view to simply 
embezzle public money. A close look at the so- 
called “sick amounts” of the nationalised banks 
would, perhaps, show the following not-so-atypica] 
profile: About 25 per cent of the total advances of a 
bank are in sick accounts, which do not earn even 
the interest rate, and 75 per cent of this total of sick 
account money is held by, say, 15 to 20 interlocked 
business houses. The relevant chapter ends with the 
whimper: “For a solution to this problem, the 
cause of industrial sickness will have to be tackled 
at their roots.” The roots are there in the linkages 
betweed the political system, the public sector and 
the smarter elements of the private sector — Gunder 


easy to’ display a patronising attitude to Indians and 
their copied way of life, inasmuch as no copy can 
ever be as good as the original and a copy always 
is considercd inferior to the original. 


There is no reason why a people who spend so 
much of their resources and time to write in English 
as Indians do should feel apologetic about the 
language they write. What they write is the language 
because a language is not what somebody thinks it is 
but what it is in the practical use by the people. 
The use of a language will be determined by the 
history and culture of a people which in turn are 
influenced by geography. That is how the English- 
men crossing the Atlantic, having to live in inter- 
communication wjth a large body of non-English 
speaking people, use English in a manner different 
from what the Englishmen in England do. That has 
not made their English any less acceptable or 
respectable. It is well known that spoken dialects in 
all languages vary from region to region within a 
linguistic society. We see this to be true in our 
languages. It is true equally of English. 

The English we in India write is different from 
what Stephen Spender and many other Englishmen 
or Americans or Australians write but on that 
account the English written by Indians is no less 
valid and acceptable. 

Even the grammar is not for all times. Otherwise 
Fowler would not have derived all the examples of 
wrongly written English from the writings of the 
eminent Englishmen and English journalists. 

What is bothersome is the import of profanities 
in the language when it happens to be English in 
this country and the books written by foreigners 
imported into this country, vulgarising the cultural 
life. The domination of English thus debasing our 
cultural life is the direct outcome of political and 
economic centralism in this country over the past 
five decades of independence. OJ 


Frank’s “lumpen bourgeoisie” for anyone who has 
eyes to see. Surely, this is one way to privatise the 
public sector: That, of course, may not all be eco- 
nomic wisdom only, of which this country has so 
much to spare: The current year’s Economic Survey, 
nevertheless, presents a pattern of growth which is 
unsustainable, economically as well as politically, 
We are at the edge of the precipice. 

Given the assumptions of the current level of 
Indian politics, both of the ruling party and of the 
Opposition, a cut in Defence expendittre would 
seem to be the only practiceable way in the election 
year to initiate a turn around from the edge of the 
precipice. That, however, is a sacred cow which no 
important segment of the politica] system will easily 
touch. Some Opposition leaders, including V.P. 
Singh, had even alleged that Rajiv Gandhi had 
entered into a secret deal with China during his last 
visit, though, perhaps, one of the ultimate fall outs 
of that visit could be a reduction in our Defence 
expenditure, which has crossed the tolerance limits 
‘of our budgetary system, Chandra Shekhar and 
Biju Patnaik, who had discovered virtues in General 
Zia, have yet to find Benazir that virtuous, though 
she has retired 40 Army officers and has clipped the 
wings of the Army Intelligence: Will Rajiv Gandhi 
dare cut the Army fat? J 
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THREAT TO RUSHDIE 


Behind Khomeini’s ‘Holy Crusade’ 


TARIQ ALI 


S¢A/[ANUSCRIPTS don’t burn,” wrote Bulgakov, the 

great Soviet novelist of the twenties and the 
thirties, in a thinlyveiled rebuke to the Stalinist cen- 
sors. But the same does not apply to a writer who 
is, after all, only made of bones and flesh. Messages 
often survive, but all messengers are mortal. What 
then are we to make -of the grotesquely surreal 
scenario through which we are all living? A, multi- 
plication of tragedies is taking place’ 

First, of course, there is the plight of the writer. 
Salman Rushdie is holed up in a secure house and 
guarded day and night by the British security forces, 
an Iranian hostage on British soil. Reality, as we 
know, is stranger than most fiction. The scenes we 
are .observing could “easily be excerpts from a 
Rushdie novel. But don’t be deceived. They are only 
too real and the novelist’s life is under very serious 
threat. Even if he survives this crisis the spectre of 
death will haunt him for the rest of his life. 

There is, however, an even bigger tragedy. For 
this whole affair has now transcended both Salman 
Rushdie and The Satanic Verses. This is the tragedy 
of Islam and its place in the modern world. 


When - Khomeini first pronounced his death 
sentence, my first reaction was one of disbelief. Was 
it really possible that the exalted spiritual leader of 
Shiite Islam was publicly ordering the execution of 
a novelist who writes exclusively in the English lan- 
guage? Was it just my imagination or was it really 
the case that the main inspirer of the Islamic Repub- 
lic was speaking in the language of a mafia god- 
father? The day after, another cleric’ decided to 
mimic the satanic gangsters of the United States. A 
price was puton Rushdie’s head: three million 
dollars for any Muslim who killed him and a million 
for anyone else. And all this in the name of Allah, 
the Compassionate and the Merciful? \ 

Why was money necessary in the first place? Kho- 
meini had offered any. Muslim assassin a one-way 
ticket to Heaven. Let us pause and reflect on this 
for a moment. Surely the decision on who goes 
to Héaven or, for that matter, to Hell rests with the 
Creator. How dare anyone abrogate that right? Is 
Imam Khomeini now claiming to be a Prophet in 
direct contact with his Maker? Why don’t good 
Muslims find Khomeini’s words heretical? And, 
digressing slightly, is it not the case that Islam abhors 
priestly hierarchies ' and expressly forbids the crea- 
tion of any ideological monopoly by the clerics? 
All Muslims are supposed to be equal in the sight 
of God. Why then these frenzied Nuremberg-style 
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tallies in which Shiite Muslims abase themselves 
before a mere priest? 

In fact, very little of what is now taking place has 
all that much to do with religion. Of course there 
are many non-fundamentalist Muslims who have 
actually read the novel and find some passages offen- 
sive, but most of them would. agree that the only 
way to combat Rushdie is through a battle of ideas. 
This is both legitimate and the only serious way of 
convincing people. Let us not forget that the first 
cadres of the Islamic faith were not won over at the 
point of a sword but through a process of debate 
and discussion. 

Khomeini is utilising the hullabaloo over The 
Satanic Verses to impose a ruthlessly conformist cul- 
tural model within Islam. Stalin and his cultural 
commissars gave the world “socialist realism”. 
Khomeini and his ideological policemen insist upon 
their particular brand of “Islamic realism”. Salman 
Rushdie has become a convenient pretext to further 
this aim amongst others. The Iranian clergy have 
not scored any real victories against the infidels. 
Their wrath has been concentrated against Muslims. 
The Iran-Iraq war cost over a million lives on both 
sides. Where was Islam when this conflict was taking 
place? Which side did God support? And how 
many dissenters from within the cultural tradition 
of Islam have been exterminated by the zealots? Tens 
of thousands of political prisoners have been wiped 
out. Women prisoners who were virgins have been 
raped in prison. Why? Because virgins, say the 
Ayatollah’s men, go straight to Heaven. Mass rape 
ensures an easy passage to Hell. Is this the Islam 
which good believers want to present to the world? 

- Islam has always had a tolerant side. There has 
been a long tradition of intellectual dissent in the 
Muslim world. After the Prophet’s death, his 
youngest wife, Ayesha, actually raised the banner of 
revolt against the anointed successor. Disputes on 
the interpretation of Islam take place to this very 
day. The richness of early Islamic civilisation has 
left its mark on the entire world. Culture and science 
owe a great deal to that old tradition. Would the 
Arabian Nights, I wonder, get a clean bill of health 
today from the Imam in Teheran? 

In the Indian subcontinent (which produced 
Salman Rushdie), Islam was popularised by Sufi 
holy men who were subsequently venerated as 
saints. Their ecstatic dances and existential poetry 
shaped Islam which threatens nobody, which preaches 
an individual communion with the Great Sufi in the 
sky and which is, for that very reason, loathed by 
the puritanical preachers of fundamentalism. To this 
day the music influenced by the Sufi tradition}mocks 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Barnala’s Surrender 


N.K. SETH 
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N my opinion, Satyapal Dang has somewhat over- 

reacted to the criticism of the Leftist parties’ role 
in solving the Punjab problem by B.D. ‘Singh in his 
‘article (Mainstream, December 24, 1988). Ido not 
think it was the intention of B.D. Singh to belittle 
the sacrifices made by the Leftists in the cause of 
communal harmony. What he perhaps wanted to 
highlight was that if, in spite of all the efforts made 
by them, the Punjab situation is becoming more and 
more complex then “reappraisal of their policy is 
called for”. Nobody can honestly deny the need 
for it. 

In Punjab a stage of impasse has heen reached and 
a new bold political initiative is imperative to solve 
the terrorist problem. Repressive measures against 
the terrorists have not only proved infructuous but 
have aggravated the crisis. Unless, therefore, the 
Opposition and the Leftists have an entirely new and 
imaginative approach to the problem, other than 
supporting strong arm methods to suppress terror- 
ism, I would share the frustration and disillusion- 
ment of B.D. Singh with the Leftists. He has every 
` right to feel that “the Communists and the Leftists 
have been and are the natural allies of the minorities 
and champions of their rights. If they recognise this 
as their role, a reappraisal of their entire policy is 
called for.” No one can find fault with this for- 
mulation. 

At the same time leaders of the Sikh community 
must also realise their responsibility in putting down 


terrorism. The violent demonstrations against the. 


hanging of Satwant Singh and Kehar Singh and pro- 
claiming them as shaheeds (martyrs) in India and 
abroad by a section of the Sikhs, are actions hardly 
justifiable and are as provocative as was the silence 
of the Sikh leaders over the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi. And the significance of Barnala’s surrender 
and acceptance of abject humiliation at the hands of 
the priests, in the final analysis, is that it confirms 
the general belief that for a Sikh, religion and 
politics are inseparable, and in the event of a con- 
flict between the two, religion prevails over politics. 
In a secular state such a situation is totally unaccep- 
able. And that is where the ‘difficulty in solving the 
Punjab problem lies, , 
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Surjit Singh Barnala’s penance before the Sikh high priests and the punishment meted out to him 
by them have touched off widespread controversy. Mainstream (December 10, 1988) editorally 
commented on the episode. Thereafter a different viewpoint by B.D. Singh was carried in 
Mainstream (December 24, 1988) and a discussion on the subject launched in these columns. Prem 
Singh and Satyapal Dang’s contributions were ‘published in Mainstream (January 14, 1989 and 
January 21, 1989 respectively). Here we publish another contribution. — Editor. 





To begin with, it was unfortunate that the Rajiv- 
Longowal Accord should have been signed with 
undue haste , without considering its serious impli- 
cations. The Akali party is essentially a communal 
party and represents only a section of the Sikhs, 
without any claim to representing the Hindus living 
in Punjab. Longowal was its leader. How could 
he then be presumed to speak for the whole of 
Punjab? The Accord affected the interests of Haryana 
and made it a party to certain decisions without 
its consent. In short, the Rajiv-Longowal Accord 
was undemocratic and misconceived. It was an un-' 
warranted concession to the religious and communal 
sentiments of the Sikhs which implicitly recognised 


_ the connection of religion with politics, 


Even 'so, „having once committed himself to it, 
Rajiv Gandhi should have seen to it that the Accord 
worked. Instead, itis no secret, he gave Barnala 
a very lukewarm support after the latter became the 
Chief Minister. Now his Government is in direct 
confrontation with the terrorists without a Barnala 
to serve as a shock absorber ora scape-goat. Un- 
fortunately, the Leftist parties did not protest 
against Barnala’s dismissal (not that he really 
desrved to continue in the office of the Chief 
Minister). A 

This, of course, cannot be a justification for 
Barnala’s surrender to the priests. The recent 
explanation of Barnala for accepting the humiliat- 
ing punishment from the Akal Takht is: “My action 
was to remove the handicap which came in the 
way of unity of Dal factions.” (J/lustrated Weekly 
of- India January 28 to February 4, 1989). This 
only confirms the conclusion reached in Editor’s 
Notebook of Mainstream (December 10, 1988) that the 
“punishment given to Barnala was meant not only 
to assert the supremacy of the religious authority 
over politics but its prerogative to determine the 
political conduct of Sikh leaders”. 

The precedent of similar punishment given to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh some 200 years back quoted 
by Barnala to justify his own surrender to the Akal 
Takht is hardly apt. For one thing, what happened 
200 years ago can barely be relevant fin the present 

: (Continued on page 30) 
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daresay we would not have been sitting here, 

spendingan afternoon in ostensible memory of 
Jawaharlal Nehru — a man incidentally best placed 
to have an objective view ,on the matter, being 
both equidistant from media and writing as well as 
involved in both activities, as a newspaper publi- 
sher and of course as a superb knitter of prose and 
distinguished author — if we did -not implicitly 
accept that there was conflict between the tradesmen 
of the two crafts. The conflict is at many levels: 
in the determination, for instance, of the social role 
of respectively the writer and the journalist, and 
the endless question of who is more useful, more 
valuable. 

There is in fact a moral quotient to this question, 
as it rests inevitably ona more fundamental worry: 
who is the real guardian of the truth about human 
affairs — the author with his deeply pondered (I 
almost wrote ponderous, but let. that pass as a freu- 
dian slip) insights into the dilemmas of the human 
heart and mind, or the reporter skimming across 
the more dramatic aspects of one’s daily existence, 
notebook and camerain hand — and quite often 
foot in mouth. Who and what shall we trust? The 
one dimensional image obviously giving us only. a 
selective offering of the truth, or the tome which 
explores deeper layers of motives even as it exposes 

_and explains that the days’s yersion which clattered 

out of a.reporter’s typewriter or tiptoed out ofa 
word processor was far short of being compre- 
hensive. ` 

The reporter’s limitations are reasonably well- 
known, and hardly need reiteration in front of such 
an august audience. Let me merely note that a 
limitation of intellect should not be your only 
worry: there are limitations imposed by the grammer 
of the profession — most notably, the deadline. The 
deadline is.the real god of journalism: everyone 
must bow to that single, omnipresent, omniscient 
diety.- Everything is controlled by a 24 hour defini- 
tion. Aside: in some of my idler moments I wonder 
at the relationship between this attitude to com- 
munication, and the classical Greek discipline in 
theatre — of cathartic passion presented within the 
sharp, almost geometric, confines of a 24 hour time 
structure. Am I being immodest in seeking a rela- 
tionship or dreaming dreams beyond the contours 
of my caste? Possibly. But anyone in search of unu- 
sual subject for a doctoral thesis in a well funded 
western university might want to consider the 
Suggestion. 


The author is the Editor of The Telegraph, 
Calcutta. He presented this paper at a seminar 
on the Media and the Writer held at the India 
International Centre, New Delhi on February 

` 23 as part of the Sahitya Akademi’s Festival of 
Letters. 
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In any case, my immodesty is little compared to 
the natural arrogance-of the writer, particular when 
doubtless much against -his will, he is thrown'in 
close proximity to the journalist. Look, indeed, at 
the very theme of the discussion and the manner 
in which it is worded: The Media and the Writer, 
I ask you: is the mediaman not also a writer? No, 
Lam not merely asking about luminaries like Khush- 
want Singh and Kamleshwar who have straddled 
the two worlds and indeed conquered both with 
either hand; I ask about the humble reporter. Will 
you not grant him the privilege of a foot in the door 
barring the way to the Writers’ Club? 

But, tokenism apart, membership of this Club is 
zealously and jealously guarded. The Writer 
defends his notion’ of his own superiority with both 
skill and determination, a most formidable combin- 
ation. His trump card, the ace with which he demo- 
lishes the journalist over and over again, is mora- 
lity: he is, as I noted, the guardian of the real 
truth, as against the purveyor of a transient reality, 
and as in so many other situations no anger is more 
vicious than the anger against the apostate. It is 
not just a question of the Creative Writer versus the 
Hack. The writer of fiction has long lived not 
just in an ivory tower, but in an ivory castle, and 
that castle is a veritable world apart, controlled by 
its own culture. A certain license is the homage he 
demands from lesser -mortals, a freedom to live 
beyond the rules of social behaviour. 

Not all novelists and poets and dramatists allow 
that license to degenerate into excess of course, and 
thank heaven for that, but enough do to mention 
the point. Society happily accepts this bargain; 
and there is even a derived, complex satisfaction in 
the sight of genius making, say, a drunken fool of 
himself. Coming as I do from Calcutta I have 
watched this relationship all'too often; tolerance of 
the oft-expressed petulance of literary genius is 
actually fashionable. And ofcourse when we pay 
true homage we do it on a suitably magnificent 
scale. There are no Nobel Prizes for hacks. Except 
in the United States, where the Pulitzer is a great 
leveler. But the United States is the New World 
and we shall come to it later. ‘ 

The Writer, of course, does not appear before us 
always ir the manifestation of the Creative Artist; 
he is also an academician, a historian, an economist, 
a sociologist. If anything the latter has even more 
contempt for the journalist than the Creative Being. 
How often one has to read the sneer — ah, it is 
only a journalist’s history! The content becomes 
beneath contempt. They do not bother any more 
to examine what’actually has been expressed: the 
label is enough, and easily stuck. Part of this syn- 
drome, I suspect, is the product of that less savoury 
quality called envy. Academics are notoriously 
unreadable; in fact, they are often so boring they 
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äre forced to award it the status of a virtue. Any 
sensible journalist, on the other hand, knows that 
he must be readable in order to make any impact. 
Mind you — I can hardly dare to make the impossi- 
ble claim that all journalists are readable, which is 
why I protected my statement with the adjective 
“sensible”. But whatever the merits of this observa- 
tion it does bring us to a larger point. 

Why, after all, do. we write — whether fiction, 
theory, analysis or journalism? At the end it is 
always to influence, through an observation, through 
our individual’'and unique perceptions, our fellow 
beings. We hope to add to the sum total of the 
common understanding of ourselves. The written 
word, the player on a Stage, and now the moving 
image on the screen can entertain and can persuade; 
it can influence, and therefore is a source of power. 

Society has always kept an honoured — is not 
necessarily lucrative — place for its intellectuals 
and its creative talent, or at least those of whom 
who have shared ‘their thinking’ with society and 
have contributed to progress in all its myriad forms. 
The poet, the scholar, the mathematician, the his- 
torian and the essayist have their place in the history 
of the world. But while their impact may have 
been enormous, their reach was always limited to 
the ruling elites of each age. The dramatic change 
in this equation came with the technological break- 
through of printing, but the full impact of the 
revolution had to await the arrival of mass literacy. 
Publishing has only became a force in the last two 
hundred years . 

But it needed yet another development to make 
the publisher into the powerbroker he has become 
today — the arrival of democracy. In truth, demo- 
cracy is still a baby; for large parts of the world 


Tariq Ali: Threat to Rushdie 
(Contd. from page 11) 


the hypocrisy of the mullahs. 

Take, for instance, the following fact. One of the 
instigators of the riot in‘Islamabad which led to the 
unforgivable loss of six lives was a maulana named 
Kausar Niazi. This particular maulana, during the 
sixties and the seventies, was a ferocious opponent 
of the Jamaat-i-Islami brand of fundamentalism. For 
this reason Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto hired him and made 
him a Cabinet Minister. He was Bhutto’s weapon 
against the fundamentalists. Niazi, a colourful 
fellow, enjoyed his drink and the company of dancing 
girls. Bhutto’s nickname for him was Maulana 
Whisky. Now, deprived of power and influence, old 
Whisky is trying to rehabilitate himself with his 
former enemies and pressuring Bhutto’s daughter to 
take him seriously. What I want to know is why he 
waited several months after the publication of this 
book? y 

The Indian Government has banned the book. 
This is now history. But surely, in the year of 
Nehru’s centenary, the Prime Minister of India 
should, at the very least, speak up and declare that 
he is not in favour of executing ‘Salman Rushdie. 
Politics, it ts worth remembering, is never simply 
about building vote banks, It is also occasionally 
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where it exists, it is generally a post-world war two 
phenomenon. However, it is only in a democracy 
that the media can truly become a weapon in the 
struggle for power — and what a weapon, parti- 
cularly since the media has the extraordinary ability 
to influence not just the intellect but also play 
around with passions. In its worst form it can be 
destructive, merciless, petty, tyrannical and quite 
thoroughly pernicious, In its best form, it can be the 
ultimate preserver of the most precious achievement 
of the twentieth century man, freedom. 

The point is that whereas in the past, the only 
writers who influenced either the elite or the people 
came from the arts and the sciences, democracy 
threw up this new centre of infiuence: the media. It 
is not an accident that the highest American awards 
for writing stretch across the total syndrome, from 
fiction to journalism, for the United States was born 
and grew as a democracy and from the beginning 
both the media and the writer took their respective 
roles: it was by and large a complementary perform- 
ance 

And that is as it should be. Nations of superiority 
on one side are as counterproductive as the occa-’ 
sional megalomania visible on the other. There 
should be a healthy relationship of exchange and’ 
communication fuelled by a common purpose bet- 
ween the two worlds. Since the name of Jawaharlal 
has been honoured in this seminar, [ thought I would 
use one of his most famous articles of faith as the 
symbol of the ideal relationship between the media 
and the writer, the Panch Sheela: 

*mutual respect for each other’s integrity and sovereignty; 

*mutual non-aggression; 

“equality, and mutual benefit; 


*peaceful coexistence; and most important, 
*non-interference in each other’s internal affairs.) 


about defending principles. 

All the great Muslim poets of India have, at 
some time or another, questioned the practice of 
religion. Ghalib, Iqbal and-Faiz were all embroiled 
in conflicts with the mullahs. When Iqbal wrote his 
Complaint to God, he was denounced by the clergy 
as an apostate! ‘His message, written in his poem 
New Temple, denounced organised religion. It would 
be dismissed out of hand in Teheran, but Muslims in 
South Asia could learn a great deal from these words ` 
of the poet given below: 

I shall tell the truth, O Brahmin, but take it not as an offence; 


. The idols in thy temple have decayed, 


Thou hast learnt from these images to bear ill-will to thine own 
people; 
And God has taught the Muslim preacher the ways of strife. 


.My heart was sick, I turned away both from the temple and the 


Ka'bah; 

From the sermons 
Brahmin. 

To thee images of stone embody the divine...... 

For me, every particle of my country’s dust ts a deity. 

Come, lèt us remove all that causes estrangement. 

Let us reconcile those that kave turned away from each other, 
remove all sign of division. r 
Desolation has reigned for long in the habitation of my heart... 
Come, let us build a new temple in our land.’ 

Let our holy place be higher than any on the earth, 

Let us raise its pinnacle till it touches the lapels of the sky; 

Let us awake every morning to sing. the sweetest songs, 

And give worshippers the wine of love to drink. D 


(Courtesy: The Indian Express) 


of the preacher and from thy fairy tales, oh 
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Nature of Decentralised Planning in India 


N. BHATTACHARYYA 


THe Prime Minister has given the assurance to 
about 8000 pahchayat leaders collected in Delhi 
from some neighbouring States that the Centre will 
initiate village level planning from the next Plan. He 
has promised to make necessary constitutional 
amendments for the statutory recognition for such 
process. Thus the demand for grassroot planning 
continously raised in Parliament, the National 
Development Council and elsewhere during the last 
four decades is accepted in principle by the 
Congress-I_ Government at the Centre, bravely a 
decade before our planning enters twenty-first 
century. 

In real life the people of this country were allowed 
to participate fully in the debate before first and 
second Five Year Plans were formally approved by the 
National Development Council, but now the draft 
plan prepared by the Centre is formally approved at 
the meeting of the National Development Council 
without any analysis and debate. The majority of 
the Chief Ministers have nothing to do with the 
planning processes. The Opposition Chief Ministers 
who protest on such procedures are ignored as mino- 
rity opinion. The result of such unilateral imposi- 
tion of plans on the unwilling States is vulgarly 
exposed: almost all the major objectives of our 
Plans mentioned since the beginning of 1950-51 have 
remained unfulfilled: : 


The Government of India is proud that due to 
planning and green revolution India is self-sufficient 
in foodgrains. The production of foodgrains increas- 
ed from 60.7 million tonnes in 1956 to 131 million 
tonnes in 1986: But per capita availability per day 
remained unchanged around 490 grams. Taking 
into account the acute skewed income distribution, 
the Plan has failed to assure at least one square 
meal a day to millions of the poor whom the Centre 
recognises as Daridra Narayan. Disparities in regional 
development have reached such a climax that 56 
per cent of the rise in foodgrains production derived 
only from 15 per cent of the cultivated area con- 
centrated in two and half States: Punjab, Haryana 
and western UP. 

Except for one or two States, almost all the 
States never bothered to implement the land reform 
legislations, the Minimum Wages Act for the 
agricultural labourers and the Bonded Labour 
System Abolition) Act, 1976. The average size 
of the marginal holdings is around 0.33 hectares 
and that of large holdings is around 17.26 hectares, 
that is, 52 times larger than the marginal holdings. 
Over and above this, villages are ruled by strong 
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men of dominant castes and communal forces. The 
Worst‘sufferers are the landless peasants and the 
weaker sections. In such an environment the result 
of the village panchayat elections need not be 
different from the present power structure. Money 
bags will rule the Panchayati Raj institutions, unless 
the poor in the villages are educated to protect 
their statutory rights given by Indian Constitution. 


One need not be very much optimistic about the 
radical changes that the Panchayati Raj institutions 
would bring once they are given the power. Finan- 
cial regsources-are the main constraint of the States 
and they have learnt how to beg for such resources 
from the Centre. Consecutives Finance Commis- 
sions have totally ignored to do justice to the States 
by allocating them larger resources from the cen- 
tral pool. Even the report submitted by the Sar- 
karia Commission on Centre-State relations refused 
to recognise the structural issues raised by the 
Opposition parties in different states. 


The fiscal policies followed by the Centre is 
never discussed with the different State Govern- 
ments. Direct tax revenue of the Centre as a per 
cent of total tax revenue is less than 25 per cent and 
the richer sections of the society in the urban and 
rural areas are handed over an increasing quan- 
tity of transfer payments. It may be that the richer 
sections may receive more benefits from the Centre 
than what they pretend to pay. Even this small 
quantity of direct and indirect’ taxes the Centre 
fails to collect from the rich taxpayers and they 
are allowed to evade taxes with the connivance of 
the party in power. The quantity of wealth accumu- 
lated due to tax evasion which is popularly called 
‘black money is controlling the generation of around 
50 per cent of national income and that remains 
outside the regular economy called parallel economy. 


Huge amounts of scarce foreign exchange are not 
shown officially in import and export transactions. 
due to established practices of under and over- 
invoicing. The Government knows fally who are the 
habitual tax evaders, but for short-term personal 
gains of the political leaders collections from tax 
revenue suffers. As a result of such defective fiscal 
policies and inefficient tax machinery the worst 
suffers are the States, whose scope to raise tax 
revenue according to the constitution is very limited. 

Thus the Panchayati Raj institutions have to 
depend on the empty assurances of the state leader- 
ship, unless the States are allowed to participate-in 
framing the fiscal policies of the Centre and are 
given larger share, of the collected taxes. 


® 
THE financial institutions are controlled by the 
Centre, The Centre orders the RBI to print currency 
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notes to meet the deficit in its own budget, but the 
Finance Minister of the Centre is very strict like a 
school teacher if the overdraft of any State Govern- 
ment exceeds beyond the agreed amount. The 
policies of other financial institutions are also 
dictated by the various departments of the Centre. 
They are very particular in mobilising deposits and 
saving from the villagers and city dwellers but in 
investment policies they are guided by the age old 
adage of carrying coal to Newcastle. 


Rich areas are pampered, urban centres are prefer- 
Ted to villages and speculators are always encouraged 
at the cost of genuine investors. The priority sector 
investment is either not fulfilled or it goes to middle- 
men having political connections. Calcutta, Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras have developed well organised 
capital market, crores of rupees are exchanged in 


these markets everyday, but the State Governments’ 


are just onlookers, they are remote controlled by the 
bureaucrats from Delhi. 


In short, the rules and laws are framed by the 
Centre in such a manner that both in fiscal and 
monetory matters the Centre refuses to recognise the 
interest of the States. One can well imagine the 
scope of the Panchayati Raj institutions in this 
context. 


Gone are the days when same political party used 
to rule both the Centre and the States and we know 
how the Centre rules its states through its nominated 
Chief Ministers. Now one can easily forecast that 
whatever group may come to power in the Centre in 
the next general elections, it has to come to an 
understanding with the Chief Ministers in sharing 
both fiscal and monetory resources of the Centre. 


Villages are supposed to prepare plans of their 
development keeping in mind peculiar need of each 
village. But there should be proper coordination 
between both micro-and macro-plan of the country. 
The Centre has brought the country to such a pass 
that itis too difficult to adjust with the economic 
demand of the masses. 


The priority of production in the Central Plan is 
only on luxury consumer goods for the need of top 
five percent of the population and for that our 
liberalised industrial policy and import policies are 
fully energised. The material resources of the 
country are used to produce Maruti car of Rs 1 lakh 
each, colour television sets and VCRs, simultaneously 
the poor workers are thrown out of jobs every day 
due to computerisation and automation in the 
factories. 


The Incremental Capital Output Ratio (ICOR) is 
very high for a poor country like India. The poor 
wants to travel long distances at reasonable fare in 
the railway system, but the Centre has no fund to 
improve upon the shabby facilities in an unreserved 
rail compartment. But it does not hesitate to commit 
foreign loan to provide princely. comforts in its 
planes catering to some rich people. The industrial 
liberalisation policy has created a funny situation: 
the Government of India may give permission to two 
American multinationals to sell tomato sauce and 
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soft drinks to the village and urban well-to-do-classes 
(and one of them was thrown out of this country 
when Morarji Desai was the Prime Minister). 


The so-called public sector units which were 
installed with tall promises to take this coun to 
‘economic heights’, are gradually either closed down 
or viable units are proposed to be handed over to 
the private sector. In future public sector units may 
have to look after only sick private sector units. 


The fact of the matter is that the country’s econo- 
mic policies which were to be based on the dual 
principles of modern technology and Gandhian eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency have been sacrificed at the alter 
of foreign kickbacks and individual self-interest. 
This vast country of more than 800 millions is now 
at the mercy of some limited number national and 
international business magnets. Their main aim is 
not to promote industry and trade of this country, 
rather to import and dump in the name of foreign 
technology large quantities of junks which are avail- 
able unsold in the backyards of Japan and West 
Germany and take out huge amount of scarce foreign 
exchanges. Our import bill is increasing every year 
but inspite of all concessions and subsidies our total 
export is less than 0.5 per cent of the total export of 
the world. It is true that the outgo of foreign ex- 
change in repayment of foreign loan and interest is 
around 20 per cent of the total exports but we know 
of reports that the Third World foreign debts are 
swelling upto a staggering figure of $ 1.3 trillion. 


In such a situation what plan would the Village 
panchayats prepare. The village youth have no job 
in the villages. Non-agricultural occupations have 
been destroyed by the invasion of modern tech- 
nology, even the Britishers could not do so much 
harm in 200 years of their rule. Panchayats will 
have to carry on with the age old relief work 
known in modern terminology as RLEGP and 
NREP work. Do IRD Programmes have a tremend- 
ous future if we have to allow mass. scale misappro- 
priation of public funds! They may construct one or 
two primary health centres, or may thatch the roofs 
of roofless school buildings and provide them with 
one or two blackboards, but that will not make the 
village viable spatial units. In order to make decen- 
tralised planning a meaningful concept, the entire 
economic thinking has to be restructured. The vested 
interests that are dictating policies based on blind 
imitation of South Korea, Hong Kong or Bangkok 
may not solve our problems of mass illiteracy, 
poverty and high mortality rate. 


India wants to give more powers to the elected 
representatives at the village level for the simple 
reason of involving them and to motivating them in 
the reconstruction programme of the country. Four 
decades of plan experience has clearly proved beyond 
doubt that. centralisation of all economic power is 
gradually encouraging divisive forces in the country. 
Many smaller countries of South Asia have perform- 
ed better than India. Sacrificing the Economic policy 
to enrich the life of the masses can only lead to 
national disintegration and disaster. Therefore, it is 
high time the policy-makers in Delhi learn how to 
adjust with the demands of the time. O : 
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ISRAEL 
Visiting a Kibbutz 
SUNIT GHOSH 


EF South Delhi’s posh Asiad Village can be called a 
village then “Maagan Michael’, an Israeli 
Kibbutz, is also a village. A visit to the Kibbutz 
about 40 miles from Tel Aviv is an unique expe- 
rience to be remembered for years to come. 

-A ‘Kibbutz’ is loosely described as a “commune”. 
I have no idea of any commune in a Communist 
country. But I have seen communes 
some Marxist parties in Calcutta. They are quite 
uninspiring places — no better than common messes. 
But a Kibbutz in Israel is the proverbial utopia 
brought to reality. 

In the course of our recent trip to Israel at the 
invitation of the Israeli Government we had the rare 
opportunity to visit Maagan Michael. During our 
stay in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem we did not come 
across any bicycle nor any slow moving vehicle. it 
was a pleasant surprise for us to see about a dozen 
bicycles parked in a Tow outside the Kibbutz. We 
were told that these two wheelers belonged to the 
Kibbutz but they are used by members whenever 
they used in need. That is the practice because in 
the Kibbutz nobody owns anytbing. Everything — 
land, house, transport, etc — belongs to the com- 
munity. The members share them according to 
their needs. Every home has a TV, atelephone, a 
VCR and what not. But they all belong to the 
kibbutz. 

The Kibbutz functions in the most democratic 
manner. The members elect their General Secretariat 
and about 40 other committees for two years through 
secret ballot. The Secretariat appoints two Secretaries 
and an Economic Manager for carrying on day-to- 
day work. Every Saturday the members meet to 
discuss the programme for the coming week and to 
sort out the problems, if any. The proceedings of 
the meeting are telecast to every house over closed- 
circuit TV. A member who fails to take part in the 
meeting views it on the TY screen. The Next day he 
goes to the meeting to vote fully prepared. 

It was January 26. At about 11 AM, when our 
car stopped at the outer gate of the Kibbutz there 
was none to receive us. It was a quiet place with the 
Mediterranean on the one side and the green Carmal 
mountain range on the other. Our. guide from the 
Israeli Foreign Office looked somewhat puzzled by 
the apparent indifference of the people to the visitors 
from outside. Asking us to wait in the car he walked 
in only to return in a few minutes with an elderly 
lady, Mrs Brurai. She profusely apologised for the 
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being run by: 


lapse but explained that since we were about an hour 
behind our schedule, all the people who were waiting 
to receive us, had gone back to their respective work 
places. With informal warmth and cordiality she 
ushered us into the Kibbutz office and sent for the 
Economic Manager, Benny Hirsch. It was a small 
office equipped with all the modern gadgets includ- 
ing a computer which was being operated by another 
elderly lady. — 

Hirsch showed up in no time. A young man of 
40, Hirsch had his education in the West. Therefore 
he had returned to his homeland and settled down 
in the Kibbutz. After preliminary introductions 
Hirsch took us round the Kibbtuz. About ten 
minutes’ drive along a dusty and uneven road and 
we were on the farm. Spread over 1500 acres the 
farm is part of what was once the Kabara swamps 
dried and reclaimed by Labour Zionist Pioneers in 
the late 1920s and the early 1930s. In addition 
to raising field crops, bananas, citrus fruit, chickens 
and dairy cows the Kibbutz has extensive fish- 
breeding ponds for edible as well as omamental 
fish for export. The fish ponds are quite small and 
shallow with cemented bottom floor. The entire 
pisiculture has been automatised. A sort of diesel- 
tun wheel rotates throughout the day creating an 
artificial fow of water inside the pond to help the 
fish play and grow. No net is used to catch them. 
Just a button is pushed and the water runs out of the 
pond and the fish slide down a slope into a crate 
placed just below. From there the crate is taken to 
the market by trucks. A pond of 40 square metre 
yields about 20 tonnes of fish a year. There are 30 
such ponds in the Kibbutz. The edible fish are of 
carp variety. But this particular Kibbutz seems more 
interested in developing the ornamental “gold fish” 
which has a great demand in Europe. ‘Last year the 
Kibbutz earned about one million dollars by export- 
ing this variety of fish. In the next two years the 
export is likely to cross two million dollors. 

Our next stop was atthe diary which has 300 
milch cows. Near the clean shed was a round-shaped 
house with an automatic “milk round-about” where 
50 cows were being milked. A wide platform with 
cows standing on it slowly moves round and an auto- 
matic machine squeezes out milk from their udders 
as they enjoy the ride. A cow is milked thrice a day 
and yields about 25 litres on an average. After the 
milking operation the cows are bathed in water 
warmed by solar heater. 

In the beginning farming was the principal avoca- 
tion of the Kibbutz. But with passage of time and 
rising standard of living the Kibbutz took to small 
industries. -At the moment Maagan Michael runs 
three factories: “‘plasson” manufactures a wide 
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farge of plastic and polyethelene products for home, 
industry and agriculture: ‘“Tsuron’” does photo- 
chemical etching on metals and technical photo- 
graphy; and a decorative art studio produces stained 
glass, display windows, glass ware, wall clocks, etc. 
All the operations in the factories have been com- 
puterised. The plastic factory has been set up with 
an investment of one million dollars — the money 
coming from the.Kibbutz fund. The factory receives 
orders from outside on the computers and processes 
the production schedule on computers. Fifty 
machines are operated by only four persons. The 
products of the factory have already earned inter- 
national reputation and they are exported to 50 
countries including Canada, Australia and Italy. 

The three industries apart, the kibbutz has a infir- 
mary, a laundry, a sewing ‘shop, an electrical repair 
shop, a welding shop and a garage. It also operates 
a graphic design studio. Besides, it has a library, 
lounge, gymnasium, swimming pooland a small 
museum of maritime archeology. 

After a hurried round of the factories we were 
taken to the community dining hall for lunch. It was 
quite spacious and as good asa dining room ofa 
five-star hotel. All the members of the Kibbutz take 
their breakfast, lunch and dinner in the dining hall. 
The attached kitchen is managed by women members 
and the menu for the week is decided by the kitchen 
committee a week before. At the fixed hour the 
members troop into the dinning hall, help themselves 
with food of their choice arranged on the table. After 
finishing the meal they put their plates and utensils 
on the washing machine. None is required to wash 
another’s plate The food items include three kinds 
of meat — beef, pork and chicken — plenty of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Explaing the Kibbutz philosophy Hirsch said: “‘we 
do not believe in private property. Also we do not 
employ hired labour. About 95 per cent of the mem- 
bers are employed in Kibbutz work and five per cent 
work elsewhere. We have jobs for everybody. All 
the working members of the Kibbutz are equally paid 
and all the community needs are met by the kibbutz. 
We follow the principle of each according to his 
needs. However, we have to adjust because of grow- 
ing and varying needs of the members.” 

Founded in 1949, Maagan Michael is affiliated to 
the United Kibbutz Movement, the biggest national 
federation of kibbutzim. It has about 1100 people 
including about 600 full members and 370 children 
aged 0 to 18. There is an “Ulpan” — a Hebrew 
study centre for people wanting to learn the Hebrew 
language intensively in a six-month course usually 
attended by 50-70 students. Members have come 
from many countries, mainly Germany and Austria, 
although the biggest group at present are the 
kibbutz-born members who decided to settle down 
here with their families. About 50 per cent of the 
kibbutz-born children who terminated school here and 
leave for the army, eventually come back to settle. 

All children are educated by the Kibbutz. Upto the 
age of 14 they live with their parents and spend the 
day only at their children’s community homes. Elder 
children live in their separate quarters with their 
classmates. Children under the age of three are 
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raised in nurseries and toddlers’ groups. Later they 
stay in kindergartens till they are six. Then they 
join the local school and stay there till the age of 
fifteen. The next three years they learn at the 
Kibbutzim regional school. At the age of 18 they go 
for about four years of service, most of it military, 
and one year of Kubbutz service, either as leaders in 
youth movements or helping to start new settlements. 
They most often return home at the age of 22-23, 
stay at the Kibbutz for a year or so and then start on 
their individual odeyssey around the world accom- 
panied by farewells ofall and by the hope that they 
will eventually return and join the Kibbutz. 

Although members are free to participate in any 
Zionist political activity and majority adhere to the 
principles of the Israeli Labour Party since the 
kibbutz movement has been born of the Zionis. 
labour movement. At present there are about 300 
such Kibbutz all over Israel and the number is on the 
increase every year because of the growing realisation 
of their utility in the Israeli society. 

“How would you compare your Kibbutz with the 
communes of in the communist countries”, I asked 
during the post-lunch briefing session. 

“Frankly speaking we are not communists, but we 
are more than communists”, replied Hirsch with an 
air of confidence. 

Two 80-year-olds, who have been living in Maagan 
Michael since its inception, nodded in approval. Q 
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KEHAR SINGH’S CASE 


Plea for Abolition of Death Penalty 


P.P. RAO 


K 24k Singh is no more, but a few doubts linger. 
on. Was he guilty? Even if he was, did he deserve 
death penalty? Was it proper for eminent iawyers to 
defend Satwant Singh and Kehar Singh? Did the 
President fail to exercise his mercy powers properly? 
Does the judgment Of the Supreme Court amount 
to a self-inflicted wound? Was the President bound 
to give an oral hearing to the petitioner as well as 
give reasons for rejecting the mercy petition? Should 
death penalty be scrapped from the statute book? 
The courts gave priority to this case all through 
and allowed every conceivable opportunity to the 
defend themselves fully. The accused had the 
advantage of being defended by-a team of highly 
competent lawyers who fought with commendable abi- 
lity and perseverance till the end. Each profession 
has its ethics. The rules of conduct prescribed by 
the Bar Council require an advocate to accept any 
brief in the Court before which he professes to prac- 
tice. It is his duty to defend a person accused of a 
crime by all fair and honourable means regardless 
of his personal opinion as to the guilt of the accused 
bearing in mind that his loyalty is to the law which 


requires that no man should be convicted with- ` 


out adequate evidence. Justice Jagannatha Shetty in 
his judgement complimented all the counsel. Is 
there any justification for the view that lawyers like 
Ram Jethmalani and Shanti Bhusan should not have 
defended such criminals? 

Rupinder Singh Sodhi deserves a special mention 
for being frank about the outcome of these cases 
and his press release. In the best traditions of the 
Bar, Sodhi said; “It is fair play... do not have any 
grievance against the verdict. The courts were lenient 
and in fact indulgent...We fought a battle in which 
only one victor emerges and justice was done.” 
The press release issued minutes after the last inter- 
view with his client, contained Satwant Singh’s 
appeal to the people not to indulge in any violent 
activity which could bring shame to the community 
as he was statisfied with the Court’s judgement and 
had no grudge against anyone. 

Several leading personalities pleaded for clemency 
to Kehar Singh. Commutation was suggested not 
on the ground of lack of evidence, but insufficiency 
of evidence to sustain the charge. If the plea is cor- 
rect, it was a case for pardon, not for commutation 
of sentence. The press on the whole gave due cover- 
age to their pleas. However, after the last legal 
battle was lost, one newspaper published a cartoon 
depicting the execution of justice. It was not in 
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good taste. The cartoonist was unkind to the 
judiciary. 

Jt may be recalled that all courts concurrently 
held Kehar Singh guilty of the charge of cnnspiracy. 
The Judges were conscious of thew responsibility. 
Justice Shetty observed:. ‘‘The issues joined in these 
appeals involve the highest interest of the whole peo- 
ple of this country. It is a matter of great impor- 
tance to the people of this country that the accused 
be lawfully tried and lawfully convicted or acquitted. 
A wrongful conviction or a wrongful acquittal may 
shake the confidence of the people in our justice 
delivery system. The matter, therefore, requires 
utmost concern.” The acquittal of Balbir Singh by 
the Court is proof of its meticulous scrutiny of 
evidence. 

In law when two or more persons agree to do, or 
cause be done an illegal act, such an agreement is 
designated a criminal conspiracy provided that 
some act besides the agreement is done by at least 
one of the parties to such agreement. Justice G. L. 
Oza listed against Kehar Singh ten important cir- 
cumstances from the testimony of Bimla Khalsa, 
the wife of Beant Singh, and found further corro- 
boration in the post-crime reaction of Kehar Singh 
as deposed by Nand Lal Mehta. J ustige Shetty sum- 
med up the evidence against Kehar Singh in a few 
words: “His close and containued association with 
Beant Singh, his deliberate attempt to exclude Mrs 
Bimla Khalsa from their company and conversation, 
his secret talk with Beant Singh followed by taking 
meals together with Satwant Singh, his keeping the 
gold ‘kara’ and ‘ring’ of Beant Singh; and his post- 
crime conduct taken together alongwith other mate- 
tial on record are stronger as evidence of guilt than 
even direct testimony.” Can such findings be termed 
unreasonable or perverse? $ 

The Court had to consider in Kehar Singh’s 
petition when it was confronted with the letter of 
the President’s Secretary stating that the President 
could not go into the merits of the case finally 
decided by the highest court. Had this reason not 
been stated, the Court would have in all probability 
turned down the petition. Relying on Maru Ram’s 
case (AIR 1980 SC 2147) the Court reiterated the 
width of the President’s power and the limited 
scope of judicial review. It is the power of the 
people reposed on the highest dignitary of the” 
State. It operates notwithstanding the findings of 
the Court. 

In G. Krishta Goud’s case (1976 2 SCR 73) 
Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer observed: “‘historically 
it is a sovereign power; politically it isa residuary 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SARDAR SAROVAR PROJECT 


Voice of the Displaced 
BHARAT DOGRA 


T™ issue of displacement caused by the Sardar 

Sarovar (S S) project (the dam is being built in 
Bharuch district of Gujarat while the most displace- 
ment will take place in Madhya Pradesh and to a 
lesser extent in Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh) is 
becoming an increasingly important one as the full 
magnitude of the problem is realised. In addition 
to the over 75,000 people who will be directly dis- 
placed as they live in the submergence area, a large 
number of people who are not even recognised as 
S S evictees will be displaced sooner or later as 
their villarges will become isolated with the crea- 
tion of this man-made lake, or else because they 
live on land where the SS rehabilitation or compen- 
satory afforestation work isto be carried out. In 
the prevailing conditions of land pressures where 
almost every inch of cultivable land is being cultiva- 
ted legally or illegally, the large scale displace- 
ment will lead to mass distress and new conflicts 
between the newly settled and earlier settled people. 
Thus the project will adversely affect well over two 
lakh people. 

The SS project, moreover, is closely related to 
and infact dependent on another gigantic dam 
project Narmada Sagar (N S) involving equally 
serious displacement problems. To maintain its 
reservoir level at the prescribed minimum height 
the SS needs a steady discharge from N S. Pointing 
this out a senior (retired) official, M. N. Buch, who 
has studied this question in great details, estimates 
the magnitude of the combined displacement pro- 
blems of S S and NS: “Between them, the two dams 
in Madhya Pradesh alone will affect about 480 
villages and disturb the lives of, by present calcul- 
ations, about 1,60,000 people and about eight Jakh 
cattle. By the time the dams are completed these 
figures are likely to increase to approximately a 
quarter of a million and one million respectively. 
Over 50, 000 hectares of reserved forests would be 
submerged.” se 

Gigantic as the problem of displacement is it may 
still be possible to find a solution by: 

revising the projects to reduce the submergence area 
and hence the number of displaced people; 

2) giving adequate attention to the displacement ques- 

tion and allocating adequate funds for this; 

3) remaining in close and sympathetic contact with the 

organisations of the displaced people to learn their pro- 

blem and take ameliorative steps; 

4) careful and detailed planning with real commitment 

to ensuring that the displaced people: remain capable of 

supporting themselves adequately. 

Further, keeping in view the fact that several 
important studies on the basis of which rational 
decisions regarding such projects can be taken have 
not been completed yet, there should be an open 
mind regarding the desirability of these projects. The 
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results, of carefully done studies on relevant aspects 
alone should form the basis of the desirability or 
otherwise of these projects. 

But at present the S S project authorities and 
the Gujarat Government do not appear to be 
sensitive to these considerations. Even exact estimates 
of the people to be displaced are not available. The 
Gujarat Government has come out with a reha- 
bilitation policy that looks good/on paper, but only 
on paper, as its implementation — with the tribals 
themselves being asked to select and purchase land 
— is fraught with a number of dangers. In any 
case this widely publicised policy so far covers only 
a small proportion of the total number of people 
likely to be displaced. 

The question of reducing the dam height and 
thus reducing the submergence area has not evoked 
sympathetic response from the authorities so far. In 
an open letter to the Prime Minister, the Narmada 
Dharangrast Samiti, Dhule, has said: (this statement 
is based on the opinion given by experts) “We 
understand that reduction in the height of Sardar 
Sarover by 19’ and Narmada Sagar by 46° (with 
change in the minimum draw down level of SS) 
will save about a lakh of people from the impend- 
ing catastrophes and also bulk of the prime agri- 
cultural land in Nimar (Madhya Pradesh) going 
under submergence. The displacement will be 
reduced to 50 per cent or less of the present esti- 
mates, without affecting the irrigation potential of 
these projects.” 

On other aspects on the project, instead of having 
an open mind, the authorities are trying to give a 
one-sided picture by exaggerating the benefits and 
ignoring the harmful effects. For example, while 
the people in Gujarat are being promised an end to 
water-scarcity — a recent report in India Today said 
about the actual advantages likely to be become 
available to Gujarat, “Government sources admit 
that only two-fifths of the State’s drought prone areas 
would be covered by the project. Even the claim 
that the water problem in the Saurashtra and 
Kachchh areas would end is questionable, as the 
water of the Narmada Canal will go only as far as 
Mandvi in Kachchh. And Jamnagar and Rajkot 
will benefit only in years of good rains” (India Today, 
October 31, 1988). 

The same magazine reports: “‘A proper plan for 
catchment areas treatment hasn’t been prepared — 
vital for reducing the silt load and increasing the life 
span ofa dam. Yet the total area to be so treated 
has been reduced from 47230 sq. km to 7919 
sq. km.” 

In fact there are several important aspects of this 
dam which have not been properly studied but the 
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decision to go ahead with its contruction has been 
pushed through arbitrarily. 


Today when the people facing displacemet are” 


being organised and uncomfortable questions regard- 
ing proper evaluations and the desirability of the 
project are being raised, the authorities, in particular 
the Gujarat Goverment officials, are trying not only 
to ignore but also to stifle those voices. 

In Gujarat, officials, politicians and their collabo- 
rators have tried to whip up.public emotions (by 
feeding false information) against those who are criti- 
cising the S S project on rational grounds. It is even 


P.P. Rao : Kehar Singh’s Case 
(Contd. from page 19) 


power, humanistically, it is in aid of intangible 
justice where imponderable factors operate for the 
well-being of the community, beyond the blinkered 
court process.” The Court held Kehar Singh had 
no right to an oral hearing on his mercy petition. 
The manner of consideration of a mercy petition, 
lies entirely within the discretion of the President. 
Reasons need not be given for rejecting the petition. 
This decision merely restated the constitutional 
limitations on the Courts power. Would this 
amount to a self-inflicted wound? 

Shanti Bhushan pleaded for reopening the ratio 
of Bachan Singh’s case (1983 1 SCR 145) where 
death sentence was held permissible in the rarest of 
rare cases and its validity upheld by 4:1. This law 
was binding in Kehar Singh’s case. Are the cases 
of Satwant Singh and Kehar Singh, the rarest of 
rare cases? Justice G.L. Oza pointed out: “The 
person killed is a lady and no less than the Prime 
Minister of this country who was the elected leader 
of the people. In our country we have adopted and 
accepted a system wherein change of the leader is 
permissible by ballot and not by bullet. The act 
of the accused not only takes away the life of a 
popular leader but also undermihes our system 
which has been working so well for the last forty 
years. Beant Singh and Satwant Singh are persons 
who were posted on the security duty of the Prime 
Minister, to protect her from any intruder of from 
any attack from outside and therefore if they them- 
selves resort to this kind of offence, there appears 
to be no reason or no mitigating circumstance for 





consideratlon on the question of sentence. Addi-~ 


tionally, an unarmed lady was attacked by these 
two persons with a series of bullets and it has been 
found that a number of bullets entered her body. 
The manner in which mercilessly she was attacked 
by these two persons on whom the confidence was 
reposed to give her protection repels any conside- 
ration of reduction of sentence. In this view of the 
matter, even the conspirator who inspired the 
persons who actually acted does not deserve any 
leniency in the matter of sentence.” Justice Shetty 
added: “The punishment measured is deserved. 
There cannot be two opinions on the issue. The 


Bluestar Operation was not directed to cause damage ` 


Nor it was intended to hurt the 
of Sikhs. The decision was 


to Akal Takht. 
religious feelings 


taken by the responsible and responsive Govern- 
i ; 
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anguished cries of the suffering people. L3 


being propagated that those who speak against the 
S S project (no matter how solid the evidence they 
present) are anti-Gujarat. Threats are being held out 
and cases are being instituted against those who 
dare to oppose the S S project. 

If this trend is allowed to continue, then the result 
will be that free and open discussion on big but 
controversial projects, which can lead to avoiding 
much wastage and distress, will not be possible in 
our country and harmful projects based on one-track 
technocratic reasoning will be bulldozed over the 


ment in the national interest. The Prime Minister 
(late) Mrs Indira Gandhi was, however, made the 
target for the consequences of the decision. The 
security guards who were duty bound to protect 
the Prime Minister at the cost of their lives, them- 
selves became the assasins. Incredible but true. 
All values and all ideals in life; all norms and obli- 
gations are thrown to the winds. It is a betrayal 
of the worst order. It is the most foul and sense- 
less assasination. The preparations for and the 
execution of this agregious crime to deserve the 
death sentence of the law.” The President did not 
consider it a fit case for communting the sentence. 
As the Jaw stands, today, can it be said that either 
the Court or the President has acted illegally? 

The press has given a moving account of the 
reactions, feelings and emotional outbursts of the 
family member of Kehar Singh and Satwant Singh., 
What was their fault? Why should all of them be 
subjected to such distress and grief? Hence the 
questions is death really a punishment and whom 
does it punish — the convict or his kith and kin? 
To the condemned prisoner death may be liberation 
from life-long’suffering. But what about his family 
members? Capital punishment has been abolished 
in a few countries. A section of public opinion is 
against it. Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer is dead-against 
death penalty. In his dissenting judgement in 
Bachan Singh’s case, Justice P.N. Bhagwati held 
against death penalty quoting George Bernard 
Shaw...” - 

The moot issue is: should a civilised country like 
India continue to adhere to the primitive law “ʻa 
tooth for a tooth, an eye for an eye”? Recent trends 
in penology favour reformation, not retribution or 
deterrence. O 
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Dynamics of Left Unity : Pr 


SUBODH NARAYAN MALAKAR 





HE Communist Parties in India have of late been 

_ Making quite serious and consistant efforts to 
build Left unity. The process of unity, which 
started rather slowly in the aftermath of the Emer- 
gency, particularly since 1978 when the party 
Congresses of both the CPI and' the CPI-M were 
held, has been accelerated in recent years. During 
these ten years changes in the policies of the Left 
and their corresponding impact on the Indian polity 
have been of remarkable significance. 

A meaningful examination of this process can be. 
made with reference'to both the historical roots of 
split in the Indian communist movement and the 
historical ~realisatioù for unity. Fundamental 
changes in the nature of the Indian economy and 
the consequent increase in the exploitation and. 
miseries of the people; fast erosion of the impor- 
tance of democratic institutions and culture; 
menacing growth of communalism, casteism, terro- 
Tism, separatism; and the changing configuration of 
International politics and thé world revolutionary 
Process seem to have compelled the Communists 
to realise the gravity of the situation and givea new: 
direction to the people’s urge for revolutionary 
transformation of society. ; 

Proceeding from the above, this article has four 
modest objectives in view: (i) to explain the historical 
roots of the split in the Indian communist move- 
ment in brief; (ii) to review the, progress in imple- 
mentation of the party programmes by the two 
Communist Parties till 1978; (iii) to analyse the 
problems:and prospects of Left unity as perceived 
by the two parties with particul@r reference to the 
debate since 1978; and (iv) to scrutinise the role of 
the Left in tackling the bourgeois Opposition with a 
principled perspective. 

The ideological differences in the Indian com- 
munist movement surfaced from its very birth. But 
after independence these Sharpened around the 
central points of the nature of India’s independence, 
the-nature of the Indian state, the revolution and 
its leadership,: and its relationship with the world, 
revolutionary process. However, in the immediate 
aftermath of independence the differences further 
sharpened of the question of understanding the 
dynamics of developing capitalism in the country 
and the nature of national liberation movement 
outside. 

Such differences of approach were not ‘typical 
to the Indian communist movement above, it was 
the phenomenon affecting world communist move- 
ment as well. The twentieth congress ofthe Com- 
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oblems and Prospects 


munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in 1956 


‘took a position on the changing pattern of the - 


international situation and it generated a massive 
debate in communist circles throughout the world. 
The debate assumed a hostile proportion when the 
Communist Party of China (CPC) circulated a note 
in 1963 against the CPSU’s position. The great 
debate remained unresolved and led to a vertical split 
in communist parties in different corners of the globe. 
The split in the Communist Party of India in 1964 
was the direct result of the foregoing national and 
international factors. . 

The split in the party was followed by mass orga- 
nisation of workers, peasents, students, youth, 
women, writers and intellectuals, etc. The process 
of split did not stop with the creation of the 
CPI-M. Within a few years the CPI-M too experi- 
enced split in its own ranks which resulted in the 
formation of the CPJ-ML and subsequently a series 
of similar factions such as the MCP, the MCPI, the 
Marxist Coordination Committee emerged. Even 
the CPI-M suffered a number of splits as a result of 
which dozens of groupings and fronts came into 
existence. This is the tragic account of the history 
of Indian communist movement. ; 

, The programmes adopted by the CPI, the CPI-M 
and the CPI-ML in the post-1964 period have not 
been able to achieve their projected goals in spite 
of their best efforts. Between 1968 and 1978 these 
three currents were working in different directions. 
They remained mostly hostile to each other. The 


` hostility between the CPI and the CPJ-M remained 


on the same wavelength at the same level and of the 
same magnitude as it was at the time of split. Buta 
more painful tragedy occurred as a result of the. 
hostility. between the CPI-M and the CPI-ML, after 
the latter’s emergence as the youngest Communist 
Party in the country. The hostility reached a situa- 
tion of mass killings of cadres of each other under 
the slogan of “fight against revisionism” and. “life 
for life’. In this period the CPI came in defence of 
the Naxalites (the CPI-ML) while`at the same time 
Opposing their policy of political deviation, revolu- 
tionary adventurism and individual annihilation. 

The programmes of all these parties, reflected in 
the ideological positions stemming from their own 
Marxist-Leninist perspectives, met with serious diffi- 
culties in regard to their implementation. Guided 
by their programmes, these communist parties at 
times committed quite-serious mistakes. : 

For example, the CPI programme says that 
“the patriotic sections of the national bourgeoisie 
will also play a positive role and become a compo- 
nent part of the National Democratic Front”. 
This has created some sort of misunderstanding 
in the course of tactical implementation of party 
programme itself. 

Secondly, the argument by a section within the 
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CPI that a sharp split had taken place in the ranks 

of Indian bourgeoisie in the period between 1969 

and 1975 was far from being’ based ona realistic 

evaluation of the situation and hence it did not rep-,. 
resent the real spirit of the party programme. 

The Bhatinda Congress of the CPI in 1978 came 
out with a fundamentally different evaluation and 
tried to rectify the mistakes committed by the party 


in proceeding years. The CPI Congress did not 


make any distinction between thè Congress and 
Janata Party and characterised their rule' as basi- 
cally bourgeois rule. In subsequent years the party 
came to the understanding that the democratic and 
anti-imperialist elements in the bourgeoisie had 
weakened and the ideals of the freedom struggle had 
also suffered a marked devaluation as far as their 
leadership was concerned. 

In the true spirit of a Marxist-Leninist party the 
CPI’s Bhatinda Congress honestly admitted the 
great mistake of having supported the Emergency 
and held that such a mistake was the outcome of 
tactical error marking aclear and wide deviation 
from the spirit of the party programme. 

The CPI-M’s ideological position originates from 
an unfortunate historical situation. Its formulation of 
the nature of, the Indian state of “the big.bourgeoisie 
and landlords led by the big bourgeoisie’ has been 
derived from the CPI’s programme of 1951 which 
has been kept intact till today. The question of 
the relevance of this formulation has evoked consi- 
derable debate in Marxist circles and it has become 
a point of controversy in the context of growing 
capitalism in India. Although quite emphatic in its 
assertion, the CPI-M programme does not make it 
clear what exactly it means by the expression ‘land- 
lord’. As Pauly V. Parakal has argued quite sharply 
in New Age the CPI organ, last December, the CPI- 
M programme has failed to identify the nature of 
the landlord (feudal or capital). If it is feudal land- ` 
lord then certainly this programme contains some 
lacuna as it ignores the bourgeois development of 
the post-independence period. _ 

Secondly, the landlords share of power in the 
Indian state can be questioned on the political basis 
as well. The nature of the state is directly related 
to the controlling and regulating capacity of power. 
In this context we see that the landlords in general 
are compelled to fall in line with ‘the decisfon of the 
bourgeois parliament and assemblies. The process 
of production and reproduction and introduction of 
modern means of production in agriculture, manage- 
ment of the agrarian market by Krishi Bazar 
Samitees and rate fixation of agrarian products are 
all being controlled by bourgeois policy. The, army, 
bureaucracy and all other elements of state machi- 
nery are being guided by the bourgeoisie. The 
landlords find themselves mostly dependents upon 
the capitalists. However, the bourgeoisie do try to 
maintain a semblance of relationship with landlords 
to serve their own purposes. For that they do not 
mind giving some concession to the landlords. But 
lt isan entirely, different case when landlords turn 
to commercial and capitalist agrarian production. 
They constitute certainly a bourgeois class of their 
own type. 
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Thirdly, if the argument of commonality in 
sharing state power between the bourgeoisie and the 
landlords is accepted, it would be hard to understand 
the logic of the passage of the land reform act by 
the parliament. This act obviously,ran counter the 
interests of the landlords and they proved themselves 
clearly incapable of stopping its passage. 

Fourthly, the other aspects of the CPI-M pro- ’ 


‘gramme) regarding forms of revolution and the 


leadership of the revolution should be examined 
together because they are linked with each other. 
The success of the People’s Democratic Revolution 
is said to be possible in a situation of assertion of 
the organised strength of working class. But what is 
the reality today?'Only ten percent of the total 
working class is organised under various trade 
unions. Out’ ‘of this roughly four to five per cent is 
said to led by the Left trade unions. Even on the, 
Left the organisational strength of the non-CITU 


trade unions like the AITUC and of others is far 


bigger than that of the CITU. Looking at the whole 
question from this perspective it becomes clear that 
the CPI-M’s PDR is a far cry today. It is obvious 
that such a small percentage of the organised 
working class cannot be expected to exercise the 
hegemony: in the PDR that the CPI-M programme 
underlines as a precondition. In real terms, the 
hegemony of the working class means basically the 
hegemony of the working class party that the CPJ-M 
claims to be. 

It was this formulation which greatly influenced 
the behavioural pattern of the CPI-M as a party and 
resulted in such vices as sectarianism, left opportun- 
ism, populism, adoption of the ‘holier than thou’ 
approach as well as the attitude of dictating terms 
to other Left partners with a big brotherly behaviour. 
The disastrdus reppreussions of this trend can be 
visualised in its Collaboration with the Jana Sangh 
in 1974-1977. Sincere ranks of the CPI-M agitated 
against such a position of the leadership. Even at 
the top level P. Sundarayya resigned from General 
Secretaryship and Polit-Bureau membership. The 
crisis, however, continued in the CPI-M which can 
be seen in a thesis of the ‘‘July crisis” put forth for 
discussion at the party’s Vijaywada Congress in 1982 
for the support to Charan Singh at the time of the 
1979 Janata split when the Congress-I too played a 
skilful game to dislodge the Morarji Desai Govern- 
ment. ; : i 

The CPI-ML programme considers the Indian 
state to be semi-feudal and semi-colonial. Its resolu- 
tion identified the contradiction in contemporary 
India as “between feudalism and the masses of 
peasantry”, and noted that the stage, of revolution 
was that of ‘People’s Democratic Revolution, the 
main content of which is the agrarian revolution, 
abolition of feudalism in the countryside’. To 
destroy feudalism, which alongwith comprador 
bureaucratic capitalism, was one of the two props of 
imperialism, the people would have to fight US 
imperialism and Soviet imperialism! The components 
of revolutionary front are to be drawn from the poor 
peasantry constituting the majority of peasantry and 
middle peasants as well as the working class (Libera- 
tion, May 1969, Political Resolution). In the 
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CPI-ML’s perspective, the CPLand the CPI-M are 


both revisionists and the Soviet Union is enemy 
number one. OS, 8 

In the foregoing we have tried to examine the 
programme and programmatic activities of the com- 
munist parties during a ten year period from 1968 
to 1978. It would be logical now to deal with the 
subsequent period in which the process of develop- 
ments towards Left unity has taken place. 


Disunity and fragmentation of Communist Parties ' 


during the period between 1964 and 1978 (before the 
Bhatinda and Jalandhar Congresses of the CPI and 
the CPI-M respectively) had presented a tragic 
picture of the communist movement in India. How- 
ever, the two Communist Parties began to realise the 
importance of unity during their respective congresses 
in 1978 and thereafter. The period 1978-88 completes 
ten years of three Congresses of the CPI in Bhatinda, 
Banaras and Patna and of the CPI-M in Jalandhar, 
Vijaywada and Calcutta. During this period the 
CPI-ML also made good efforts to bring together its 
scattered groups and tried to unite them. This pro- 
cess has been strengthened by the emergence of the 
Indian People’s Front (IPF) led by Nagbhushan 
Patnaik allegedly uniting many splintered groupings 
and the recent- Congress of one of the groups of 
the CPI-ML. 


The process of change in the understanding for’ 


Left unity was accelerated when the CPI gave a call 
for the unity of the Left and democratic forces at the 
Bhatinda Congress whereas the CPI-M gave a call 
for a “broad” democratic unity in Jalandhar. In this 
a “broad” unity the possibility of Right reactionary 
forcers of the bourgeois Opposition gaining a pro- 


minent position and playing a dangerous role was not’ 


given due consideration. As already stated, the 
inevitable logic of this position led the CPI-M to 
join hands with the communal parties. 

. In its. Banaras Congress, the CPI gave a call to the 
Left and democratic forces to unite. In this the unity 
of the Left was given more emphasis as the urgent 
task for building of a mass movement. In its Vijay- 
wada Congress the CPI-M underplayed its previous 
slogan of a “broad”? unity and in its place directly 
called for Left and democratic unity. 

The CPI’s'Patna Congress gave a call for the unity 
of the communist movement with the slogan “No 
Congress —- No BJP or any other communal 
parties”. The CPI-M in Calcutta took a position on 
the unity of Left and secular forces. There has been a 
perceptible change in the: position of the IPF and 
some of the groupings of the CPI-ML. They seem to 
be eager to join the mainstream of the Indian Left 
movement by seeking active cooperation with the 
Left parties and their mass organisations. For ex- 
ample, the IPF supported and actively participated 
in the Bharat Bandh call given by the Left parties on 

i; March 15, 1988. It has also energetically taken 
part in the campaign for communal harmony in 
Bihar. Its trade union front the IFTU is keen to join 
the National Campaign Committee of Trade Unions. 
It also participated in this year’s May Day celebra- 
tions in Delhi with other trade unions which was 
ironically opposed by the CITU still unable to over- 
come its sectarian malady based on partisan myopia. 
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The CPI-ML Congress referred to above has re- 
frained from calling the Soviet Union ‘social- 
imperialist?’ and positively evaluated the recent 
developments in the Soviet Union as also the grow- 
ing closer relations between China and the Soviet 
Union. It may also be interesting to note here that at 
least two significant groups of the CPI-ML have been 
recently cooperating with CPI in its anti-terrorist 
campaign in Punjab. These developments are indeed 
very important with potentials of contributing largely 
towards Left unity in the coming years. 

The CPI is sincerely and consistantly of this idea 
that without the unity of the Communist forces, the 
Left cannot attract the people and build a powerful 
mass movement, and cannot hope to pose as an 
alternative to the bourgeois rule. Therefore, it has 
raised its slogan of communist unity to a higher pitch 
since 1978. The CPI-M’s position is to avoid the 
process of unity of all Communist ‘forces. Its aim is 
to, bring all Communists under its own banner, testi- 
fying once more to its sectarian out look. 

_ But the process initiated-by both the parties — the 
CPI and the CPI-M to a lesser extent — has yielded 
positive results.in the last couple of years. They have 
come together in many actions like the December 9, 
1987 rally, the March 15, 1988 Bharat Bandh, last 


- September’s agitation and many more. These joint 


actions have inspired the ranks of both the „parties. 
It has established a clearer dnd a more independent 
identity of the Left in today’s Indian polity. The Left, 
in turn, has called for a principled and programme- 
based alternative, not an issue-based alternative. This 
slogan has demarcated the Left to a great extent 
from the hotch-potch bourgeois politics. However, 
the change in the perception of the two Communist 
Parties. On the question of Left unity since 1978 
has been rather slow (As N. Rajsekhar Reddy has 
also accepted in New Age Sept. 25, 1988). 

Some times cynical remarks and sectarian tactics 
of the CPI-M leaders have also been obstructing this 
process. For example, to say time and again that the . 
CPI is not a Communist Party, it is simply one of 
the Left parties; to say that the split in the Indian 
Communist movement was a historical necessity and 
if the Communist movement had not split the CPI 
would have degenerated into a third rate undivided 
force and there would have been none to bear the 
banner of the working class, and everyone would 
have upheld the banner of class collaboration with 
capitalism; to say that if the CPI is for Communist 
unity, CPI members should at first join the CPI-M; 
to say that some political parties consider the various 
naxalite groups a part of the Left movement and 
some Left parties are showing a tendency to treat 
them as such — all these hamper the process of Left 
and Communist unity. (People’s Democracy, October 
23, 1988). Some sectarian understandings havé also 
proved to be very harmful for Left unity. For 
example, the idea that the Telugu Desam must be 
supported at all cost or else the Congress-I will come 
back to power; the IPF and the IFTU -should be 
debarred from joint struggle, prevented from sharing 
the joint platform of the Left that must be captured 
and led by only the CPI-M and so on and so forth. 

The challenges posed by the crisis of capitalism 
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and the changes taking place among the world revo- 
lutionary forces demand increasing unity of the 
Indiad Left. All non-Left parties have lost their 
capacity to forge any movement and they are fastly 
loosing their image. The ruling Congress Govern- 
ment has been heaping more and more burdens on 
the people under the garb of new ‘policies and bills. 
Therefore, joint sturggles on national and local prob- 
Jems can enhance the hope for Left unity. In addi- 
tion, we must see the positive changes among the 
world revolutionary forces, who are coming closer 
and resolving their differences. 

Despite persisting problems and difficulties the 
prospects of Left unity have brighténed today under 
the impact of national and international develop- 
ments. It depends on the Communists (as Satyapal 
Dang has rightly pointed out in his “Appeal for 
Communist Unity”, in Mainstream, December 3, 
1988) to accelerate this process. The Thirteenth 
Congress of the CPI-M in Trivendrum in December 
last did mark a certain advance in that direction. 
The CPI’s Fourteenth Congress, that begins in 
Calcutta from March 6, is expected to give a new 
turn to the process and help Left unity to gather 
increasing momentum in the days ahead. C] 
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Making People ‘Aware’ 


ou carried in Mainstream (January 14, 1989) an article by 
Y Vimal Balasubrahmanyan (VB). The article criticises 
public interests adyertising as were wastage of resources, I 
don’t quite agree with the views expressed ın the article. The 
writer has considerably underestimated the abilities of public 
interest advertising (PI Ad for short). 


The aim of PI Ad is to make the public ‘aware’ of what is’ 


i what is wrong and what should (or could) be done to 
anes the ‘wrong’ into ‘right’. VB states this to be ‘merely 
statements’ about the issue. By this logic Swaraj Mera 
Janamsiddh Adhikaar Hai (Swaraj is my birthright) should 
have been the most absurd statement in our fight to freedom. 
But it ups not so. Why? This statement did not spell out 
what should people do to get Swaraj and why at all they 
should do, that. Yet it was an attempt by Lokmanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak to make the people ‘aware’ of the need to 
push Britishers out of our country. a 

The article written by VB is confused as far as priorities 
for PI Ad are concerned. To a farmer sitting in a village in 
front of a community TV set, the address of an organisation 
in some metropolitan city, working on & Save Trees’ project, 
is of hardly any consequence. This is true, in fact for a large 
cross-section of thé general public. The! vital point is that 
one should be able to understand the importance of a tree 
and why it should not be cut. If small sections of the popula- 
tion gets convihced that they should not cut a tree themselves 
and resolve not to allow others to do that, which 1s not 
impossible, there will be a sharp decrease in the number of 

lled in any given area. : 
TO have people Soing what they should be doing, „but are 
not doing, we need to make them ‘aware’ of what is good 
for them. This way people are made to work for their own 
‘good’, which indirectly makes them wọrking for the nation’s 
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‘good’. We need to coax people to do what we want them to 
do at large. For this we need PI Ad, which should not bea 
bore-stuff to look at. People will pay attention to PI Ad 
only if they are attracted to it. Public interest messages will 
reach the general public only if a large cross-section of the 
public finds them simple, brief and to the point. 

As far as-abilities of magazines and newspapers to make.a 
‘Better India’ project successful are concerned, I certainly 
have reservations in this regard. You connot expect news- 
paper’s to change society, a society in which the largest cir- 
culated newspaper's circulation is less than that of a news- 
paper of medium circulation ın Great Britain, whose popula- 
tion is less than one-tenth of our population. 

Talking of dowry, V.B. says that no one is going to stop 
taking dowry by seeing a PI Ad amonishing not to take 
dowry. Even if, for the sake of argument, we agree on this 
to be true; can he suggest anything ‘feasible’ that could eradi-- 
cate the evil of dowry from aur society immediately and for 
good? There are already punishments 1nstituted by law against 
those people who indulge in taking dowry. There are orga- 
nisations as well as goverment agencies working to stop the 
evil practice of ‘taking’ dowry. The only thing that can cut 
the roots of dowry is a revolutionary change in people’s atti- 
tude towards women. Fight against social evils is always 
difficult as people learn to live with them and-tend to resist 
change. Only education can guide them. Since one would 
have to wait for long before the literacy rate in our country 
reaches respectable limits, the only way left to educate people 
is to talk to them in their own language. 

We should have no illusions. Orgnisations can do little as 
compared to what public can do, without their help, if the 
will is not lacking. People sitting in cities and talking about 
social evils cannot do even a fraction of what a few people in 
a village can, if they were to realise the importance of an 
issue. If PI Ad can induce tha general public to think about 
the social evils and inspire them to fight against them, half 
the job is done. People can find their way if they have the 
will, if they are properly motivated. If PI Ad is doing this 
much, it’s fine.’ 


February 5, 1989 Jitender Kumar 
4 a Sector 5, 739 
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Gorbachev’s UN Address 
and the West 


RANJAN KUMAR PADHEE 


BY now Mikhail Gorbachev’s United Nations add- 


ress has been hailed as something akin to Wood- . 


row Wilson’s Fourteen Points or Roosevelt and 
Churchill’s Atlantic Charter — something grand in 
the post-war history of East-West relations. How- 
ever, it is quite paradoxical that whereas the general 
European public and sections of the press have 
come to repose trust in Gorbachev as a ‘peacemaker’ 
policy makers, Strategists and military professionals 
have been cautious, suspicious and even resentful 
of Gorbachev’s words and deeds. This is the rea- 
son his .UN address has received such lukewarn 
response iti the above circles. Infact, it is believed 
that people like General John Galvin, NATO, Sup- 
treme Allied Commander in Europe and Phillip 
Karber, a Washihgton-based defence consultant 
had already been forecasting that Gorbachev would 
come out with some dramatic proposal in order to 
placate European: public opinion and encourage 
“‘neutralist tendencies’ to fit in his grand design of 
disengaging Europe from America. It is in this 


context that these people do not view Gorbachev’s . 


address as something fascinating or even a very 
concrete árms control proposal. 

George P. Schultz, the US Secretary of State, 
while praising Gorbachev’s announcement of arms 
cut as “the most promising recent development” 
hastened to defend, at the end of two days of NATO 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Brussels, the conti- 
nued strong military posture. of the NATO. He said 
that even after the Soviet reductions of 500,000 men 
and 10,000 tanks assymetries between the Warsaw 
Pact and the NATO’s military strength would still 
be enormous. He pointed*out that the Warsaw 
Pact’s superiority over the NATO forces before the 
announced Soviet cuts was 2.99 to 1 which after the 
cuts would be 2.91 to 1. In numbers of tanks the 
ratio would be reduced from 2.76 to 1, to 2.18 to 1 
and the artillery ratio would change from 2.30 to 1 
to 1.74 to 1. Similarly, the aircraft ratio would be 
3 to rather than 3.70 to 1. Thus due to the conti- 
nued persistence of assymetries between the NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact, Gorbachev’ s proposal does 
not make much of ‘ ‘military sense.’ 

On the contrary, the NATO plan proposes an 
overall limit for armaments in Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Urals, cutting the tank forces for 
both NATO and the Warsaw Pact by almost half to 
40,000. Thus the USSR will have to further demo- 
bilise another 15000 tanks to meet the ceiling propos- 
ed by the NATO of 12000 tanks for any one country. 


The author is a Research Scholar in the 
Centre for Soviet and East European Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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Considerable time has elapsed since Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev addressed the UN. 
Inview of the speech’s abiding importance we 
are publishing this article. Another article on 
this subject will be carried next week. 

— Editor 





Analysts'also believe that the announced reductions 
of 500,000 troops, 10,000 tanks, 8500 artillery 
weapons and 800 combat aircraft would not affect 
the Soviet defence structure in any significant way. 
It should be noted here that only 50,000 troops, 5000 
tanks and 800 combat aircrafts are to be removed 
from the East European section and the rest from 
the Soviet territory. According to NATO estimates, 
Moscow has 635,000 troops and about 25,000 battle 
tanks in the Warsaw Pact states. The proposed cuts 
will approach only ten percent of overall Soviet 
numerical strength and can be accomplished at the 
expense of reserve, civil defence and construction 
units. Itis estimated that out of more than five 
million Soviet troops 1.5 million are civil defence 
and construction workers. 

Similarly, with 19,300 T-54 Korean war vintage 
tanks and more than 900 Mig-23 fighters, Moscow 
might easily scrap a lot of obsolete systems. 

It is also being believed that the announcement 
springs from Gorbachev’s realisation and conviction 
that it is in the national interest of the Soviet Union 
to reduce its increasing committment to conventional 
forces which are unnecessarily large and threatening. 
That what is important is that this-does not in any 
way remove the basic thrust of the Soviet military 
objectives because with smaller and efficient forces 
still the same objective can be achieved more 
successfully. 

Just twenty four hours after Gorbachev’s announce- 
ment NATO Foreign Ministers responded by saying 
that there would be no -unilateral force cuts from 
their sides as a sequel to Gorbachev’s proposal. 
Rather, they made it very clear that only a slashing 
of two-thirds of the Soviet tanks in Eastern Europe 
would qualify for a minimal cut of hardly five per 
cent in the Alliance’s force. 

Experts have also expressed doubts as to which 
units would be removed. Since Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia have only two Soviet tanks divisions 
each it would be logical for them to divert four divi- 
sions from East Germany which has 11. These are 
the divisions most important for carrying out a 
“lightening strike’ operation into the Western 
Europe. According to Pierre Lellouche of the French 
Institute of International Relations, Soviet Union 
while scrapping its older tanks, would retain its best 
ones — the 2500 T-80 tanks with advanced armours. 
According to General Donald Phil of the US army, 
while the Soviet tanks can destroy the Americans the 
latter pose very little threat to the former. . 

According to General John Galving, the T-80 tank 
is the world’s most advanced tank and the techno- 
logical advantage that it provides would prove to be 
simply enormous and decisive in real battle condi- 
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tions. In-his view the production rate of T-80 is 
about 3400 per year the equivalent of a tank division 
a month. He says that if all Soviet and other Warsaw 
Pact tank factories were closed- today and the tank 
production of all NATO nations were crippled, it 
would take ten years to catch up. Galvin is indeed 
quite suspicious and pessimistic about Gorbachev’s 
efforts. For him, the Soviet Union is in for a danger- 
ous period of instability and this should warrant a 
strong Atlantic alliance and sound leadership. Rather 
he laments the lack of political leadership, will and 
determination to deal with Gorbachev’s peace offen- 
sives. He is resentful of the fact that with all the 
peace proposals, the real military spending of the 
Soviet Union has not declined over the years. — 

According to Admiral William Crowe, Chairman 
of US Joint Chiefs of Staff, the reductions, that 
Gorbachev is proposing do not address the conven- 
tional balance in Europe but, “removing tank divi- 
sions, cutting people and taking some of the ‘offen- 
sive’ systems like bridging equipment will change the 
military calculus”. But he is quite doubtful that 
Gorbachev will go all the way to effect the reductions 
because this will simultaneously warrant opening up 
of the system to a great extent which appears impos- 
sible at this stage. 

According to Condoleeza Rice of Standford 
University, an authority on East-West relations, “‘the 
Cuts by any means does not cripple Soviet offensive 
capability nor does it even the score between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact.” 

People like Robert Mac Farlane, former National 
Security Adviser, Brant Scowcroft, the National 
Security Adviser to President-Elect Bush, John D: 
Steinbruner of the Brookings Institution are unanim- 
ous in their understanding that the United States is 
fast loosing its image in the world that medern 
reality demands a reorientation of American concepts 
of strategy and that this onerous task falls on the 
soldiers of President-Elect Bush. 

` The “instability theory’? has indeed found some 
support among academics and military men — for 
them the Gorbachev period is not going to last long 
— that Soviet Union is for a deep socio-economic 
chaos which would generate its own reaction. One 
expert Stephen Sestanovich, Director of the Centre 
for Strategic International Studies at Washington, 
even goes to the extent of comparing Gorbachev's 
Russia with that of Weimer Germany” and hold that 
the symptoms are too grey to evoke any optimism 
about arms control. 

NATO leaders believes that the conventional stabi- 
lity talks proposed to take place next year would 
probably take several years to produce any agree- 
ment. : 

Schultz’s warning against believing that the cold war 
is dead said: “The Berlin wall is still there. If there 
is any symbol of the cold war, that is it.” That huge 
defence structures and concommitant tensions pre- 
vailing are hard realities which cannot be imme- 
diately . wished away by scores of proposals. Doubts 
are still expressed as to Gorvachev’s sincerity behind 
these proposals; that the basic intention of Gorba- 
chev is to ‘‘dacouple” Europe from the United 
States by capitalising on the European public 
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opinion and sympathy; that Gorbachev is simply 
buying time — a sort of breathing spell by giving 
altogether new meaning to the Leninist concept of 
peaceful coexistence — that the fundamental terror 
of the Soviet foreign policy has not undergone any 
change. 

The ‘interdependence’, the ‘interconnectedness,’ 
the ‘wholeness of the world’, the ‘world economy 
being a single organism’ and such other globalist 
thinkings are not new to the Gorbachev period 
though Gorbachev has been elaborating on them 
at length. Soviet globalist research seems to 
have been patterned of the Club of Rome 
projections in the seventies. It is important to 
note that global problems were mentioned by Brezh- 
nev in his report to the Twentyfifth Congress in 1976. 
In this connection, the “Guidelines for the Economic 
and the Social Development of the USSR_ for 
1981-1985 and for the Period Ending in 1900” 
are particularly important. Approved by the Twenty- 
sixth Congress of the CPSU (1981) after countrywide 
debates and discussions, this document constitutes a 
‘futuristic charter’. According to Georgi Sakhanaza- 
Tov, “the document is not only a programme for the 
future of the USSR but also a contribution by the 
Soviet Union to the common future of the whole 
socialist system and of all mankind”. 

People like Vadim Zagladin, Academician 
Gvishiani, Academician Frolov, Georgi Sakhnazarov 
have written on several aspects of the global pro- 
blems — energy, raw materials and underdevelop- 
ment, ecology, etc. These writers have used Marx’s 
earlier concepts such as “the species — being of | 
humanity” to establish” credentials for their ‘‘all 
human approach”. In his Prague speech of April 
1987, Gorbachev stated that dozens of problems are 
becoming global and called for cooperation against 
AIDS terrorism, crime, drug addiction as well as 
against the war danger, underdevelopment and 
pollution. Such “glgbal consciousness” is also 
evident in his UN address in which he talked of 
“universal human values” the process of the emer- 
gence of the mutually inter-related and “integral 
world” and that it is this phenomenon which calls 
for de-ideologising relations among states. 

Is Gorbachev giving up old thinking regarding the 
correlation of forces? Analysts believe this to be far 
from true. Gorbachev in his report to the Twenty- 
seventh CPSU Congress in 1986 dealt elaborately 
with the complex ideological problems of modern 
times. He.exposed the militaristic nature of imperial- 
ism in no uncertain terms: “The intrinsic mainsprings 
and socio-economce essence of imperialism prompt it 
to translate the competition of the two systems, into 
the language of military confrontation.” And he 
concluded that as the decay of capitalism comes 
néarer, the prospect is difficult to forecast — that it 
may be war or the ‘peace potential’ might increase. 
Hence, “the need to resolve the most vital problems 
affecting all humanity must prompt (the two worlds) 
towards interaction, awaken humanity’s heretofore 
unseen powers of self-preservation”’. 

Here, as the experts believe, the underlying thesis 
is that the military aspect of the “correlation of 

(Continued on page 30) 








Soviet Role in Armenia 
I am grateful to Ikbal Athar for reading “Crisis in 

“Caucasus” so attentively and commenting upon it 
(Mainstream, January 14, 1989) He did not, unfor- 
tunately, read it carefully enough and attributes to 
me sentiments which I never expressed. 

He writes that I blame “both Lenin and Stalin 
for supposedly wrong nationality policies”. In the 
light of the bitter dispute between Lenin and Stalin, 
precisely on the national question, and the conduct 
of Stalin which hastened Lenin’s end, I could not 
have made such a mistake. I did justifiably charge 
Lenin and Stalin for being’ “anxious to appease the 
Turks”, specially with regard to Nagorny Karabakh. | 

Ikbal Athar asserts that B. A. Borian attributed 
the belief in collusion between Turkey and the 
Soviet Union only to the “anti-Soviet bourgeois 
nationalist propagandist” and “actually rejects it”. 
This may be so. However, Borian was published in 
1929, when the Stalinist plague was already beginn- 
ing to infect historical writing, and to attribute this 
view to the Dashnaks and reject it was a legitimate 
device for him to protect himself. 

Moreover, the word “‘collusion” has not been 
used even once in the article. I cited Borian only 
with regard to his verdict on the Moscow and Kars 
treaty, not his analysis of the rationale behind it. 
There is a very important distinction between collu- 
sion and appeasement. Collusion requires mutual 
agreement. The Anglo-French-Israeli aggression 
against Egypt in 1956 was an act of collusion. 
Appeasement is mostly one sided and does not 
require a prior agreement between two parties. It 
is usually based on unilateral expectations of one 
side, expectations which are not always fulfilled even 


if there isan agreement. The Munich agreement . 


between Chamberlain and Hitler isan example of 
appeasement by Britain. In a broad sense the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact also comes under this 
category, as Soviet appeasement of Hitler. This is 
not to deny that Britain and Germany played an: 
extremely dirty role in Armenia, a role which Bri- 
tain was to repeat in 1945. ; 
The tone adopted by Ikbal Athar suggests that it 
was some kind of sin on the part of the Dash- 
‘naks and other Armenians. the “anti-Soviet bour- 
geois nationalist propagandists” in his phraseology, 
to) claim collusion between Moscow and Ankara. 
Far from it. It was quite legitimate on their part to 
suspect so, uncomprehending as they probably were 
of. the considerations which were paramount for 
Moscow. In their eyes there was no distinction bet- 
ween appeasement and collusion, for which they 
could not to be blamed entirely. Much can be said 
on this score, but it would take too much valuable 
space of Mainstream. 


‘ 
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Since Ikbal Athar has implied that I have used 
Borian in a distorted fashion, let me cite at some 
length from him to represent his actual views on the 
subject, his bitter irony masking the painful truth: 


The eastern question constituted the cornerstone of the 
international revolution and the international policy of 
Soviet countnes, in whose opinion Turkey was the 
Organising centre and idealistic leader of the national 
liberation movements of the east: consequently the fate of 
imperialism in the east wholly depended upon. Turkey’s 
political activity in the east. It was under these condi- 
tions that Soviet Armenia was forced to sign a peace 
treaty with Turkey; by the cantingencies history Turkey 
was given a free hand in the determination of Soviet 
Armenia’s boundaries. Turkish diplomacy had prepared 
the draft of the peace treaty, according to which Armenia 
could either sign or reject the eastern policy of the Soviet 
fraternal republics. 

By rejecting the proposal of the Soviet fraternal republics, 
Armenia would have had to sever her political and econo- 
mic relations with them, and wage a war with Turkey, 
which she could not At the same time, without the eco- 
nomic and political aid of the neighbouring Soviet repu- 
blics, Armenia was not in a position to build up a Soviet 
government. ` 

Armenia’s choice was predetermined by her historical 
setting. By signing the treaty to be included with Soviet 
Georgia and Soviet Azerbaijan, and to enjoy the parti- 
cipation of Russia Armenia was made the ransom price 
in the eastern policy af the Soviet, in the interests of world 
revolution. This was quitea price to pay for the interests 
of the world’s wotking men, for the Soviet Countries and for 
world revolution. (Italics mine) 


As for the Soviet “saving” Armenia, rather rom- 
antically viewed by Ikbal Athar, it would be appro- 
priate to recall that so cruel and abysmal was the 
oppression by the Revolutionary Committee 
(Revcom), led by Sargis Kasian and Avis Nuri- 
janian, after Armenia came under Bolshevik rule for 
the first time in December 1920, that the people 
revolted in February 1921. Borian has recorded: 

The Revcom started a series of indiscriminate and pere- 

mptory seizures and confiscations, without regard to class 

principal and without taking into account the general eco- 
nomic and psychological condition of the peasantry. 

Devoid of planned or revolutionary character, and execut- 

ed with unnecessary brutality... With amazing recklessness 

and unconcern, they seized and nationalised everything — 

military uniforms, artisan’s tools, rice mills (whether 

publicly or privately owned), all the water mills, barber’s 

tools, beehives, lines, woolens, household furniture of 

citizens regardless of their class status ... Naturally this, 
forcible requisitioning was the basic cause of the people’s: 
rebellion.* 

Besides, 100 prominent Armenians under arrest 
were cold-bloodedly shot or hacked to death by the 
leather clad Cheka (KGB) chief, Gevorg Atarbekian. 
In these circumstances, the resumption of power by 
the Dashnaks came asa great relief to the people. 
But the Dashnak appeals to Moscow to negotiate 
were ignored'and when Armenia was again occupied 
by Soviet troops they were forced to surrender. 

This time Lenin, mindful of the earlier disaster, 
took personal charge of the situation. By this order 
such Bolshevik murderers as Nurijanian were kept 
. out of Armenia. He despatched Alexander Miasni- 

kian as his personal- representative to Yerevan, the 
Armenian capital, and gave hima letter, addressed 
to all Caucasian Bolshevik leaders which, among 
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other things, instructed: 
“You will need to practice more moderation and caution, 
show more readisess to make concessions to the petty 
bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia and particularly the 
peasantry ’ ? 


It is true, of course, that since then Armenia has 
prospered in modern times under Soviet rule and it 
is protected against Turkey. But this cannot alter 
the inconvenient facts of earlier history. Those whose 
minds are still stacked with layers of Stalinist falsi- 
fications need to re-axamine history. Time has now 
come to cleanse history from Stalinist style license 
with facts, to restore the truth about the Soviet 
leaders’ role concerning Armenia during this period. 
The actual record suggests that their conduct at the 


N.K. Seth : Barnala’s Surrender 
(Contd. from page 12) 


age of science and technology and rationalism. 
For another, Maharaja Ranjit Singh was punished 
for an act of alleged moral turpitude “for letting 
a Muslim girl ride with him on an elephant” as 
Barnala himself stated in the a forementioned inter- 
view to the J/lustrated Weekly where as Barnala was 
punished for a political and administrative act as the 
Chief Minister for sending the police to flush out 
terrorists from the Golden Temple. It may be per- 
missible for religious leaders to take exception to 
moral or spritual lapses of a political leader, but 
their interference with his political or administrative 
decisions can hardly be tolerated. It is however, 
doubtful if Barnala would have surrendered to the 
Akal Takht so meekly had he not been driven to 
the wall after Rajiv Gandhi abandoned him. 

The question now is whether, in this scenario, 
there is any hope of a solution to the Punjab 
problem. There is no easy answer to this query. 
B.D. Singh says that the ‘‘Left have nothing new 


Padhee: Gorbachev’s UN Address 
(Contd. from page 28) 

forces” is underplayed in the new thinking because 
the military aspects of security are no longer consi- 
dered overwhelming. Rather, through the ideology 
of interdependence and globalism, the economic 
dimensions of security are to be achieved which is 
the need of the hour. f 

Thus V.P. Lukin, head of the USA Institute in 
USSR. says: “Strengthening of the positions, of a 
country in the world and the growth of military 
expenditure are by no means one and the same.” 
Hence, it can be recalled that Khruschev used 
similar arguments explaining the drastic reductions 
he made in the armed forces by his desire “not to 
give our adversary the opportunity to exhaust us 
economically”. And if Gorbachev is trying to 
strengthen the economic aspect of security by cutting 
down some military’ numbers does it mean 
that he is giving up the goal of world socialism? ~ 
Probably that would be ‘a simplistic reading of 
Gorbachev’s UN address and other proclamations. 
- And Western experts and analysts are aware of ‘the 
inherent structural problems in East-West relations. 
Some people might buy Lenin badges and T-shirts 
and praise Gorbachev as “that cute farmer” but at 
the professional level, both military and civilian, 
there are still great many doubts about Gorbachev’s 
daring ideas. 

One important 





factor that also causes great mis~ 


time, when an appalling catastrophe had engulfed 
theArmenian people, was far from being holier 
than that of the others, 


Dey Murarka. 
Flat 7, 


February 13, 1989. 
12, Frunzenskaya Naberezhnaya, 
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to contribute excepting the advocacy of still more, 
stringent and repressive measures (against the 
terrorists)’. This may be somewhat unfair to the 
Left. But it is true that, except for pleading for the 
release of the Jodhpur detenus, there is new political 
initiative the Left have proposed to settle the Punjab 
problem. They have consistently been in favour of 
the continuation of President’s Rule in Punjab. But 
has it improved the situation? : 

The Central Government hesitates to hold a 
dialogue directly with the terrorists — though there 
is hardly any excuse for it, when it could do so with 
underground Naga rebels. It may be worthwhile to 
urge for at least a dialogue of the Government 
directly or indirectly with Simranjit Singh Mann, 
who has been rotting in the jail for the last four 
years without trial. He may have the key to the 
solution of the Punjab problem. If the Central 
Government cannot take the initiative in the matter, 
let a popularly elected government in Punjab do it, 
even if it hasto be a Congress Government. Con- 
tinuance of President’s Rule in Punjab is no answer 
to the Punjab problem. (I 


givings in the West about the Soviet Union is its 
poor human rights record which is also at the core 
of East-West relations. There are people who 
believe that Gorbachev’s actions have not matched 
his declaration. 

Moreover, the West feels a little annoyed at 
Gorbachev’s call for writing off the Third World 
debt—$25 billion that of Moscow and $ 150 billion 
that of USA. The idea is believed to be self-serving. 

When Gorbachev says the use of threat or force 
no longer can or must be an’ instrument of foreign 
policy, he has not turned into a Gandhian believing 
in complete non-violence for all times to come. His 
policy is based on the new military thinking — “‘the 
doctrine of reasonable sufficiency’? which is diffe- 
rent from “superarmament’’. . But does _“‘reason- 
able sufficiency” undercut the fundamental objec- 
tives of the Soviet socialist state? Doesn’t he say 
that they are not giving up their “convictions”? 

If the Russian Revolution shaped the twentieth 
century, today’s world needs different roads. True, 
Marxism-Leninism does not provide permanent 
solutions to every problem in different periods of 
history. In fact, Marx himself had seen the possi- 
bility of revolutions occuring in the Western world 
without the smashing of the bourgeois state and 
large scale revolutionary violence. What Gorbachev 
is trying today is to find the best suitable methods 
in the present international situation to pursue the 
Marxist-Leninist goals of the Soviet state. 





Sahitya Akademi’s Festival of Letters 


VINOO HORA 


“A good book 1s the precious life blood of a master spirit 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’’ 
— Milton 


T was perhaps on this realisation and understand- 

ing that Sahitya Akademi was built upon. Ever 
since its inception under the auspices of Jawaharlal 
Nehru (the first President of the Akademi) writers of 
the 22 recognised languages are adjudged and 
awarded prizes for their outstanding performances 
in the literary field. 

This year marks the birth centenary of Jawaharlal 
‘Nehru as also the bicentenary of the French: Revolu- 
tion. As it was befitting, the Akademi rose to the 
occasion and commemorated these two events with a 
Festival of Letters in New Delhi that began on 
February 18, 1989. Also‘held were the Akademi ’88 
Exhibition at Rabindra Bhavan followed by 
Samvatsar Lectures on the Man of Letters and the 
Doomsday Clock by K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

The award presentation ceremony was held at the 
Kamani Auditorium. and attended by a large gather- 
ing of men of letters and book-lovers. Since music 
and dancing are 80 intimately woven with literature 
a programme of dances presented by the Kathak 
Kendra provided a welcome interlude. 

A Writers’ Meet was held at Rabindra Bhavan’ on 
February’ 20, with writers speaking about their 
experiences and inspirations. This was inaugurated 
by Bhisham Sahni of Tamas fame. f 

The views of some award winning authors were 
most interesting. Nares Mehta, for instance, likened 
a writer to God, who creates a world of his imagina- 
tion, puts life in his characters in the ‘same way as 
once God might have created Adam and Eve. He 
said: “‘Lekhak hamesha dhula-puta nahin hota...... 
woh kamal hai us par keechar to lagega hi”? (A writer 
is not always clean he is a lotus and as such he 
is bound to have some mud slung upon him). An 
author cannot remain unaffected by society and what 
he creates in his works may not always fetch him 
laurels. 

Bhagwati Kumar Sharma, author of the award 
winning Poo} Asooryalok (Gujarati), gave an insight 
into his book. In a way it is his autobiography — a 
story of the struggle between darkness and the man’s 
unending quest for life portrayed by his own life-long 
struggle against blindness. His struggle has borne 
fruitas his novel has been well received by the 
readers and won him the coveted Sahitya Akademi 

rize. : 
d That Dogri language could sound ‘sweet music’ to 
our ears was a revelation, when Ram Lal Sharma, 
author of the award-winning book Rattu Da Chanan, 
addressed the gathering in his mother tongue. His 
works have been very much influenced by the evils 
that he saw‘in society. He intensely felt the sufferings 
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of the downtrodden as he too had suffered. Perhaps 
that is why he has.been able to express human misery 
so sin¢erely in his poetry, as he says in his couplet: 
Unde rone geet bani ge 
Jinden sine piran palian 


(Only those people can bring pathos 

whose hearts have nurtured grief/pain). 

An international seminar, entitled Freedom and 
the Writer, was held at the India international 

-Centre on February 22-25: The first session was 

chaired by well known poet and novelist Shiv K. 
Kumar and papers on Creativity and Constraint were 
preséntéd by Nayantara Sabgal, Ajeet Cour, T. 
Sivasankara Pillai and Vishnu Prabhakar. 

An interesting feature. of the seminar was the 
interaction between the audience and the panel. 
Ajeet Cour came under fire for sounding pompous 
while extolling the unique virtues of a writer. 

Vishnu Prabhakar’s paper was a beautiful rhetoric 
on constraints (ankush’ as he calls it). Constraints 
are within the writer himself, he should not be held 
captive by any outward constraint. The writer’s 
aim in life is to search for truth and he should be 
free to do so. ` 

Nayantara Sahgal argued in her paper that curbs 
or constraints do not succeed in pinning down a 
writer, it only makes the writer suffer. ‘The creative 
process, which is subject to laws internal to itself, 
can only grow in freedom with free public access to 
what it produces.” She spoke vociferously against 
any sort'of institutional control. She lashed out in 
particular at the Government for imposing the ban on 
Salman Rushdie’s book The Satanic Verses. To a 
question as to how the writers should protect ihem- 
selves against censorship and threats to their lives, she 
said they must organise themselvés and jointly pro- 
test against any form of institutional control. 

The second session was particularly distinguished, ° 
as the President of the Author’s Guild (L.M. ` 
Singhvi) and the President of the Editor’s Guild 
(Nikhil Chakravartty) together graced the stage. 
Lane were suitably flanked by noted journalist 

uldip Nayar, K.S Duggal, a well-known literary 
figure (author of Choli Daman), and Grant D. Mc- 
Connel, a distinguished visitor from Canada who-has 
carried out a research on the ‘Written Languages of 
India’ (a joint Indo-Canadian effort). 

The first to speak, Nikhil Chakravartty said that 
from time immemorial writers had been persecuted 
for revealing the truth in their writings. He gave 
the example of Voltaire, who fought against 
monarchy and the Catholic church all his life and 
eventually died in misery. He quoted Voltaire to 
say: “I disapprove of what you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it.” This freedom 
to speak the truth must be defended, he said, in 


into their songs 
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answer to the question; what then is the solution? 
Kuldip Nayar vehemently upheld the journalist’s 
freedom to know and speak the truth. Reports 
were tampered with and often not published. He 
was against state patronage. Although he had his 
own reservations about Rushdie’s book and the 
ban on it, he was agitated about the fatwa issued by 
Khomeini demanding the head of Rushdie. Such 
forces had to be resolutely fought and pressure 
brought to bear on the Prime Minister to speak out 
against such threats to writers, he maintained. 
K.S. Duggal spoke about constraints on writers -— 
not only political, but also those from the side of 
publishers who refuse to publish a book unless it is 
saleable and capable of fetching good dividends. 
Where then is the freedom of the writer? 
In reply to K.S. Duggal’s query O.P. Ghai, Chair- 
man of Sterling Publishers, revealed the helples- 
sness of the publisher in the face of rising costs of 
paper. Grant McConnell enlightened us on many 
aspects on the Indian languages and scripts but was 
` dismayed that out of 50 languages only 22 were 
as yet recognised by the Akademi. The session ended 
with the news that the President ofthe Sahitya 
Akademi had written to the Prime ‘Minister asking 

, him to focus attention onthe threat to Rushdie’s 

` lifein the UN. Veteran writer Mulk Raj Anand 
joined Singhvi and Kuldip Nargar in drafting a 
letter to the Prime Minister endorsing that appeal 
and participants attested their signatures to it. 

The third stssion was conducted by Khushwant 
Singh, a writer of repute and ex-editor of The llus- 
trailed Weekly of India. Yn his typical fashion, he 
challenged the justification of presenting awards to 
the writers. In fact, he said that left to him, he 
would abolish the Sahitya Akademi altogether. 

However, this did not detract from the theme of 

“the seminar. On the contrary, it was rewarding to 
get the views of M.J. Akbar, Kamleshwar, Catherine 
Clement and N.V.K. Murthy all of whom have made 
a name for themselves in the fields of literature, 
journalism ‘and the media. Catherine Clement 
blamed the media for creating impressions and thus 
initiating ban on literary works. Any book which 
got a ‘clean chit’ fr$m the media sold in the book 
market. The media thus posed a threat to the 
writer, she averred, citing the recent case of Salman 
Rushdie. . 

Kamleshwar and M.J. Akbar were needled for 
having compromised with their commitments, ideo- 
logies and truth to be in the limelight. “Explain 
yourselves,” exclaimed Khushwant Singh, the con- 
venor. 

It was an interesting session and even Khushwant 
Singh had to eventually admit that the Sahitya 
Akademi had its uses after all. It would do well to 
organise such sessions not once but thrice a year, he 
suggested. : 

‘The chairperson of the fourth session was Ganga- 
dhar Gadgil, a writer in Marathi, and papers were 
presented by Rasheeduddin Khan, Jyoti Bhatta- 
‘charya, Francis Dore and Danielle Sallenave on 
The Writer and His Ideological Commitment. Rashee- 
duddin Khan stated categorically that every writer 
is and must be “committed to some norm, to some 
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ethical paradigm, to some ideological underpinning”. ` 
He viewed The Satanic Verses with some misgivings 
and felt that a writer who had no commitment or' 
ideology would produce irresponsible and blasphe- 
mous literature. ‘ 

Jyoti Bhattacharya too felt that unless a writer had 
an ideological commitment he would write at 
random. For him ideological constraint did not 
necessarily imply blind allegiance to an external 
authority. An ideological commitment had to bea 
matter of the writer’s own conscience. 

Francis Dore was surprised that in the year of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s birth centenary the topic dis- 
cussed should be ideology as Nehru was known to 
be frightened of “isms”. He felt that a, writer should 
not be committed to ideology but to ideals. A writer 
should communicate with his readers as a man and 
not as a prophet. 

Danielle Sallenave too did not believe in constraints 
for the writer, be they institutional or ideological. 
Literature, she said, asks for liberty, demands it. 
Creativity and liberty are synonymous. - 

A lively debate on the writer’s commitment 
ensued; a very relevant remark came from Father 
Pinto, a writer in his own right, who pointed out 
that Shakespeare had universal appeal because he 
followed no set pattern of ideologies or commit- 
ments. 

The fifth session, chaired by Kapila Vatsyayan, 
was dedicated to The Writer: Ethics and Aesthetics. 
Papers were presented by K.J. Mahale, K. Ayyappa 
Paniker, Sukanta Choudhuri and V.S. Naravane. 
The title based on Satyam Shiyam Sundaram (Truth 
is God and God is Beauty) further corroborated the 
sentiment that a writer% aim is to seek the truth 
which will transcend this life and take its readers 
nearer God and this truth has to be underlined with 
beauty, with sensitivity. 3 

The banning of Salman Rushdie’s book and the 
recent threat to his life acquired prominence in all 
the sessions. Many participants wanted to passa 
resolution to protest against Khomeini’s fatwa but 
veterans like Gangadhar Gadgil and Jyoti Bhatta- 
charya cautioned against any impulsive step which 
could add fuel to fire as had happened in case of 
the riots in Jammu & Kashmir and Bombay. 

During the: open session diverse opinions were 
expressed on the tradition of presenting the Sahitya 
Akademi awards to authors. Nevertheless, Sahitya 
Akademi is to be congratulated for having put up a 
commendable effort of bringing under one roof intel- 
lectuals and writers of great repute, giving an oppor- 
tunity to budding writers to mingle with them and 
also providing a platform on which people can fear- 
lessly express their views. As Swapna Dutta (a free 
lance young writer) had said during the last session, 
“Viva le Sahitya Akademi”. 

The Poetry Reading session brought down the 
curtain on this exciting week. Many serious issues 
were taken up and discussed. But the rhetorics of 
the intellectuals reminded me of the twittering of the 
birds at dawn, so clear, so lucid, so melodious to 
the ears; but as the sun rises higher in the sky these 
voices are drowned in the hustle and bustle of every- 
day life. So, till the next dawn, adieu. 


i R.K. Mishra : Punjab 
(Contd. from page 4) 


ingly articulating their resentment against the 
violence and extortion indulged in by the so-called 
terrorists. Everyone knows and now says so openly 
that the terrorist groups consist, amongst others, of 
professional criminals, smugglers, assassins-on-hire 
engaged for settling private feuds; that only a 
small number of them are politically moti- 
vated. Even for them, sympathy is dwindling. 
The terrorists are now increasingly indulging in 
extorting money. The majority of those being killed 
by them are Sikhs. So far they have failed to, pro- 
voke communal violence. 

People in Punjab are becoming increasingly aware 
of the tactics of criminal elements masquerading 4s 
fundamentalists or terrorists» At a time when this 


sentiment could be mobilised for effective political - 
Shankar Ray, who laces all his speeches with copious 


action, some police officers have let loose a reign of 
terror. Every civilised society should be ashamed of 
the brutality they are resorting to. That this is not a 
canard, that it is not a figment’of imagination, that 
it is not a part of motivated propaganda, is obvious 
from the fact that most of these complaints come 
from either political people or from those who are 
openly opposed to fundamentalism and have no 
hesitation in denouncing the slogan of Khalistan. 

It is also proved by the fact that such charges are 
not levelled against all police officers. To be fair, 
the allegations of torture are made only against 
some senior officers. But they seem to be all-power- 
ful. For some police officers the people have fulsome 
praise. For example, there was general appreciation 
for the present Superintendent of Police of Amrit- 
sar, who, even the sufferers of police tyranny, said 
was an efficient and reasonable person. They were 
victimised under an earlier police regime. Now as 
soon as a complaint of a misconteived arrest is 
brought to his notice, he acts. Chamanlal, of course, 
is praised by all sections for his firmness and sense 

_ of fairplay. ‘ 

But there are grave complaints against specific 
police officers. One of them, it is widely believed,: 
had organised his own squad of killers. The modus 
operandi was simple. First he would arrest some 
young men and torture them into agreeing to join 
his gang. When they ask him for arms, he would 
say they can obtain arms in the same manner as 
the terrorists obtained, namely by attacking those. 
who are carrying weapons and snatching those from 
them or by smuggling those from across tke border. 
They would also be allowed and encouraged to 
extort money as other terrorists do. This force, 
responsible persons told me, are engaged in horrend- : 
ous tales of torturing and killing innocent people. 
Ostensibly the killer squad was organised to liquidate 
the ‘terrorists’, 

“I am afraid to talk, because I always feel that the 
olice have trained their pistol on one side of my 
orehead and terrorists on the other,” an educated, 

intelligent person said: an eloquent description of the 
pincers of terror which the people are experiencing 
in Punjab. The situation has worsened to such an 
extent that the people are ready to believe anything. : 
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Like the days of the Emergency when sterilisation 
quotas were fixed in Punjab, in some areas today 
quotas are being fixed for killing people and for 
putting them in jail, someone said. Could it be 
true? 

The police atrocities have also become a fertile 
ground for breeding new batches of terrorists and 
criminals. In the border areas, people say, there is 
an unwritten agreement between the police and the 
terrorists. The police rule during the day, the ter- 
rorists rule during the night. After dusk, in most of 
the places the security forces lock themselves in and 
the terrorists roam Without fear. The police arrest 
and extort during the day; the terrorists torture, 
harass and extort money during the night. 

It is difficult to convince the people of Punjab, 
the innocent victims of police torture, that all this 
could happen without the knowledge of the Centre 
or its representative, the ebullient Siddhartha 


references to the Sikh scriptures and history. ‘‘How 
can Buta Singh be unaware of what is happening 
in the constituency represented by his own relative?” 
afarmer asked me. 

The fight against secessionists and extremists in 
Punjab is the issue of national concern, but that 
fight cannot be won.unless the nation takes up un- 
finchingly, unambiguously and courageously the 
issue of fighting police atrocities in Punjab. All 
those who had visited Punjab earlier to mobilise 
opinion against terrorists to urge for national unity 
and to seek the support of the‘ people for preserving 
the integrity, need to goto Punjab to take up the 
issue of atrocities the police is committing against 
innocent men, women and children in the name 
of fighting terrorism. Some Human Rights groups 
have gone to Punjab and collected evidence. They 
must make sure of their facts. The credibility and 
the authenticity of their reports is of great value in 
the fight. against police tyranny. Unless this tyranny 
is putto an end, the word ‘state terrorism’ will 
become a part of the political lexicon in our country 
— and the people’s support for attempts to supress 
criminals, anti-social elements, smugglers and 
murderers will wane rapidly. D (Courtesy: Patriot) 


Upendra Baxi : Bhopal Victims 
(Contd. from page 6) 


Carbide undertakings in India are* taken over without com- 
pensation; all its patents, know-how and technology transfer 
agreements are summarily cancelled; all its products are 
withdrawn from Indian market under a penal ban; all Carbide 
sponsored R & D activities are prohibited. The struggle 
must place on political agenda a law concerning technology 
transfer which would forever, make impossible, and forbid, 
the Carbide type corporate vandalism and require a per- 
centage of all profits, earned by multinationals, to be charged 
annually to an emergency disaster relief fund. Only the , 
most irresponsible propagandist can say that such measures 
will inhibit foreign investment in India. India with a growing 
middle class and her vast unorganised pool of cheap labour, 
continues to offer a site for profligate profits. 

Not to proceed with such a struggle is to become accomp- 
lices in the mortgaging of the Indian freedom in which citizens 
should have an abiding, vested constitutional interest. Our 
struggle must be dire¢ted at preventing surrender of our 
freedom to all the lineal descendants of the Hast India 
Company. O 
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Economist : Budget 
(Contd. from page 3) 


a certain degree of window dressing is prominently 
visible. 

Ever since the turn of the 1980s, the revenue 
account of the Government has been showing larger 
and larger deficits. This is anti-development because 
there is no scope of transfering a part of the revenue 
receipts to capital formation. Though the budget 
for 1989-90 shows a deficit of Rs 7012 crores in 
the revenue account, which is less than what was 
budgeted for the current y@r, one cannot be sure 
that the Government will be able to keep the ‘actuals’ 
not far outstripping this figure. 

The Finance Minister has succeeded in showing 
the deficit in the revenue account lower mainly 
because he has not allowed the Defence expenditure 
to A His predecessor’ had budgeted for 
Rs -13,000 crores as Defence expenditure out of 
which Rs 9128 crores went on revenue account. The 
revised estimates show that Defence revenue expendi- 
ture may increase to Rs 9473 crores during the 
current year. S.B. Chavan, while keeping the total 
allocation for Defence constant at Rs 13,000 crores, 
has reduced the allocation, for Defence revenue 
expenditure to Rs 9093 crores (from Rs 9128 crores 
_ budgeted by N.D. Tewari and Rs 9473 crores 
‘showed by the revised estimates for 1988-89). 

- This step by Chavan must have angered the 


A 
` 


middlemen and the powerbrokers. His declaration 


` that defence preparedness will not be allowed to 


be adversely affected needs to be welcomed. Ina 
way his-approach underlines the fact that defence 
‘preparedness is not in all cases directly proportional 
to the amount of money spent on Defence. In fact, ° 
if cuts, kicbacks and pay-offs are minimised, there is 

always scope for reducing, Defence expenditure 

without affecting defence preparedness. Let us 

hope, the beginning made by Chavan is not going 

to end next year. 

The LTFP which was introduced by V.P. Singh, of 
course at the instance of the PM’s advisers and 
Rajiv’s personal backing, has proved to be disastrous. 
In a country like India where there is talk of social 
justice day in and day out direct taxation yields only 
11 per cent-of the total revenue of the Central Gov- 
ernment. While the Government has been claiming 
that the GDP has been growing — it grew at 3.6 per 
cent even when there was severe drought and this 
year it is to grow at nine percent (and the rate cf 
growth during the Seventh Plan is to exceed the 
target) — it is also a fact that the larger slice of the 
national cake is appropriated by the upper, segments. 
But the question is: if this is the reality then why is’ 
the share of the income tax and the corporation :tax 
stagnant only at five per cent each? The LTFP and 
the thinking behind it need to be given up, or else all 
talk of social justice must stop. 

The net ‘result is the growing resort to indirect 
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taxation which accounts for 43 per cent of the 
revenue. Here also items of mass consumption 
attract most of the excise. 

Successive Finance Ministers have been resorting 
to internal borrowings and deficit financing. S.B. 
Chavan’s budget has to raise 16 percent of the 
revenue by way of internal borrowings N.D. Tewari 
had budgeted for Rs 7000 crores of market borrow- 
ings while Chavan hopes to raise Rs 7400 crores on 
this count. Interest payments are to grow from 
Rs 14,100 crores in the 1988-89 budget to Rs 17,000 
crores in 1989-90. This is the phenomenon which 
has led many people to talk of an ‘‘internal debt 
trap” and forecast the onset of a period when the 
Government would be borrowing mainly to service 
and repay debt. Had the Government taken the 
trouble of taxing the rich (both rural and urban) 
and the corporate sector and plugging the loopholes, 
this situation could have been avoided. 

Last year N.D. Tewari had left an uncovered 
budgetary deficit of Rs 7484 crores which is likely to 
exceed Rs 8000 crores when the year draws to an 
end. S.B. Chavan has kept the uncovered deficit at 
Rs 7337 crores which is marginally (Rs 147 crores) 
lower than what was budgeted for last year. Even 
though Chavan has tried to keep the uncovered 
budgetary deficit lower, one cannot be sure that it 
will not increase with the passage of time. Even this 
amount of Rs 7337 crores is bound to add to the 
inflationary pressures whose pinch is being already 
acutely felt by the common man. The Railway 
Budget has already proposed to raise the freight rate 
effectively by more than 12 per cent and the adminis- 
tered prices have been hiked and they would be 
contributing towards enhancing the inflationary 
trends. 

One has to look carefully to realise the implica- 
tions of what has been said above. While the whole- 
sale price index has increased by only five per cent 
during 1988-89, wheat price has increased by 16.40 
per cent, barley price by 12.69 percent, price of 
pulses as a whole by 31.20 per cent, gram price by 
63.04 per cent, price of chillies (red) by 115.53 
per cent, tea price by 25.24 per cent, gur price by 
5.70 per cent and masoor price by 40.58 per cent. 
These items account for the bulk of the common- 
man’s daily consumption expenditure. Thus the 
propaganda by the government-controlled media is 
bound to be at variance with the experience of the 
people. 

The cost of major subsidies has been continuously 
rising and straining the budgetary position. In 
1988-89 a sum of Rs 6391 crores was provided for 
meeting subsidies on food, fertilisers and export pro- 
motion and the revised estimates show that the 
actual amount may exceed Rs 6840 crores. Chavan 
has already budgeted for Rs 7472 crores and 1989-90 
being the election year, the amount is sure to far 
exceed it. In that case will Chavan succeed in pre- 
venting the budgetary deficit from rising? 

Much is being made of the scheme of providing 
free saris for the destitute women and the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Rojgar Yojana which is to cover 120 back- 
ward districts suffering from acute unemployment 
and to provide at least one job per family below the 


poverty line. Inthe short run this has to be wel- 
comed but, at the same time, the concept and pro- 
gramme of our socio-economic transformation or 
modernisation must be subjected to critical exami- 
nation. Modernisasion for whom? Why is it that 
even after almost four decades of planned economic 
development poverty and destitution do not vanish? 
Poverty alleviation programmes in the absence of 
restructuring of property relations are of not much 
consequence and cannot have a lasting impact. This 
truth must be squarely faced. 

Much propaganda mileage may be sought to be 
secured ın the days to come by projecting the ‘socia- 
list? credentials of the Prime Minister that the rich 
are to bear an eight per cent surcharge to finance the 
Nehru Rojgar Yojana, but it is doubtful whether it 
will alter the living conditions of the downtrodden. 

By the end of the Seventh Plan, the total Central 
Plan outlay will come to only 115 per cent of the 
targetted outlay (at 1984-85 prices). This the Govern- 
ment has announced to congratulate itself on the 
ground that inflation has not been allowed to erode 
the real worth of the outlay. But the main point to 
consider is the allocation of this outlay in order to 
realise the long term goals of the nation. 

If one compares the Central Plan outlay alloca- 
tions to the following sectors, one may have a 
glimpse of the reality. 





1988-89 1989-90 
Revised Budget 
Estimates estimates 
(Rs crores) (Rs crores) 
Agriculture 1290 1203 
Rural Development 1759 1762 
Irrigation and Flood 
Control 217 205 
3266 3170 





In fact these three sectors, which have much to do 
with the majority of the people, have been allocated 
less amounts even though the price rise is sure to 
erode the real worth of the rupee. 

The problems of rising balance of payments deficit 
and external indebtedness have not been seriously 
dealt with in the present budget. Certain items are to 
attract higher customs duty but such an exercise will 
not improve the balance of payments situation nor 
will imports decline. The increase in foreign travel 
tax is not going to deter those intending to go 
abroad. 

Higher rates of taxation on electronic goods, luxury 
hotels, automobiles, air travels, cigarettes, pan 
masala, etc. are sure to widen the chasm between 
Rajiv Gandhi and the constituency he has been 
trying to cultivate, though such measures are in the 
interest of the country. However, these do reveal 
the inherent contradictions in the path our Prime 
Minister seeks to chart out in the realm of the 
economy. 

On the whole the budget does not attempt to 
address itself to the basic problems of the country’s 
modernisation. 0 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


The Dhawan Affair 


T storm over the exposure of the Thakkar Commis- 
sion strictures on the conduct of R.K. Dhawan has 
brought upon the Rajiv Government its most serious 
crisis to date. 

It is a crisis for which the Rajiv Government has to 
thank itself. The fact of the matter is that the version 
of the Thakkar Report that has come out in the press— 
particularly the synopsis — suspects “the compli- 
city or involvement” of R.K. Dhawan in the assassina- 
tion of Indira Gandhi. This Report was not published, 
nor even the then President of India allowed to peruse 
it despite his request for it — one of the several items 
which estranged him from the Prime Minister. An 
ordinance was promptly enacted to free the Government 
from the obligation to place such reports before Parlia- 
ment. This ordinance was ratified in Parliament on the 
plea that the report of a commission might contain 
information whose publication might be prejudicial to 
the national interest and as such, the discretion about 
publication was left to the Government. Within the 
Government, neither the Cabinet Committee on Politi- 
cal Affairs nor individual members of the Cabinet had 
access to the Report. It thus became the sole prerogative 
of the Prime Minister to read and assess the Report — 
rather a strange commentary on the functioning ofa 
democratic government. 

Ifthe Thakkar Report was unconvincing or unaccept- 
able to the Government, it had the right and responsi- 
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mity of the then Prime Minister. The fact that Rajiv 
Gandhi removed him almost peremptorily on the very 
day of his election as the Prime Minister underlines 
this distrust. It is worth noting that all this took place 
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long before the Thakkar 
completed its work. 

It may also be noted that Justice 
Thakkar did not lose the trust and confi- 
dence of the Government by this Report. 
This is shown by the fact that he was 
entrusted by the Government with another 
important assignment — the Thakkar- 
Natarajan Commission — after he had 
finished the Indira Gandhi assassination 
probe. 

The Rajiv Government owes it to 
the public to explain why after such severe 
strictures, no action was taken against 
R K. Dhawan, no judicial proceedings to 
arraign him in the Indira assassination 
case, in which one of the accused was 
hanged on the ground of complicity in the 
conspiracy itself. 

Equally serious is the onus on the Prime 
Minister himself to explain why, after his 
perusal of the Thakkar Report, he recently 
appointed this same Dhawan as an Officer 
on Special Duty in the Cabinet Secretariat. 
It is for Rajiv Gandhi to tell the public as 
to what new evidence, if any, or new com- 
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pulsions led him to appoint Dhawan to 
an important post in the Government even 
after Justice Thakkar’s indictment of him. 

By his own folly Rajiv Gandhi has 
landed himself in an unenviable predica- 
ment—he has either to denounce the Thak- 
kar Report at this late hour, or dismiss 
Dhawan and proceed against him by the 
due process of law. This is a serious 
issue which cannot be decided by gagging 
the Opposition inside Parliament House 
nor by declamations over Doordarshan. 
In any event, the wider public will draw 
its own conclusions about the credit- 
worthiness of Rajiv Gandhi as the Prime 
Minister of India, and would never permit 
this august office to be turned into the pri- 
vate zamindary of any individual even if 
pitchforked to the eminence of power. 

With the Dhawan affair thus ripped 
open and the Bofors scandal once again 
protruding, things are getting too hot for 
Rajiv Gandhito face an election ordeal 
this year — unless he opts out of itin 
desperation. 


March 15 N.C. 
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Bihar and Beyond 


N.C. 


The patch-up in Bihar has for the time being 
defused the crisis for the Congress-I. But the pro- 
blem of tackling the growing menace of dissidence 
within the party is far from solved. 

Bhagwat Jha Azad being a lightweight in Bibar 
politics, having no factional battalion to back him, 
could be unceremoniously displaced from Chief 
Ministership, though even that operation has taken 
three weeks for the Congress-I leadership to accomp- 
lish—a measure of the dithering that has gripped it. 

What, however, turned out to be more intractable 
was the replacement. Jagannath Mishra had to be 
pacified as he commands the most powerful faction 
within the Bihar Congress-I. It has taken full five 
and a half years for Rajiv Gandhi to understand this: 
it needs to be noted today that. it was Rajiv as the 
AICC-I General Secretary who had thoughtlessly 
pressed Indira Gandhi to remove Mishra from the 
post of Chief Minister — a step which had accen- 
tuated the rift within the Bihar Congress-1 and 
accelerated the political decline of the party in that 
highly mismanaged State. 

The placating of Jagannath Mishra has been done 
by making him the Pradesh Congress President — 
a position which is of crucial importance in the 
election year because he will virtually have a decisive 
say in the selection of party candidates for the Lok 
Sabha poll. The choice of Satyendra Narayan Sinha 
as Chief Minister was by and large dictated by caste 
considerations — a Rajput at the head of the State 
Government intandem with a Brahmin as the 
Pradesh Party chief — which counts heavily with the 
‘ Congress leadership particularly in an election year. 
The anxiety to geta Rajput Chief Minister has 
become almost compulsive for Rajiv as two of the 
Hindi States — UP and Madhya Pradesh — have 
seen the removal of Chief Ministers from that caste, 
while the person whom he has marked out as the 
most formidable challenge for himself, V.P. Singh, 
also belongs to the same caste. Even so, Rajiv’s 
preference for Satyendra Narayan Sinha and not 
Bhishma Narayan Sinha, also a Rajput, seems to have 
been dictated by the anxiety not to have the Pradesh 
Party chief and the Chief Minister from the same 
faction lest they together turn out to be too 
powerful for the Centre to manage. 


But will this arrangement hold, however neat it 
may appear to be? It is obvious that. those in the 
Pradesh Congress-I who have been left out of this 
new combination will not only sulk but may resort to 
the same technique as was taken up by the dissidents 
of yesterday. Tariq Anwar’s instant refusal to join 
the new cabinet is an ominous pointer for the Cong- 
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ress-I leadership. From Anwar’s case, it is becoming 
clear that even those who owe their very political 
career to Rajiv’s support are becoming difficult to 
manage, and may not be far from the point of 
defiance. It is, therefore, clear that the new set-up 
in Bihar does not necessarily guaranteé stability for 
the Congress-I in this important State which returns 
as many as 54 members to the Lok Sabha, the second 
largest contingent in the entire country, next to UP 
with 85. 

Rumblings are heard now in Rajasthan where the 
dissidents within the Congress-I seem to be getting 
impatient. Their impatience will no doubt be shar- 
pened now when they find their counterparts in 
Bihar having been able to force the change of the 
Chief Minister and the Pradesh Party President. How 
this trouble in Rajasthan will be tackled by the party 
President is yet to be seen. : 

Meanwhile, the situation in UP że far from reas- 
suring for the Prime Minister. While Narayan Dutt 
Tiwari has so far been able to manage the affairs of 

(Gontinued on page 34) 





A Tribute 


N March 10, 1989, passed away under 

tragic circumstances a very close and dear 
friend of Mainstream, Nand Lal Chowla. He 
was one of the leading specialists on the media 
in our country, having had a rich and varied 
experience in the field of broadcasting and 
television. He also served with distinction in 
the Indian Institute of Mass Communication 
of which he became the Director. 


After retirement, he devoted his time and 
energy to guide the research activities of the 
Namedia Foundation, which included several 
important projects. He- wrote, widely in- the 
press on problems connected with the media 
‘In our country. 

‘Gentle and understanding by nature, but 
firm in his views and conviction, Chowla was 
very closely associated with the Mainstream 
family. Civilized to the core in his demeanour; 
unruffled in any crisis, he exuded warmth in 
friendship. 

His death is a severe loss to media research 





in our country. Mainstream mourns the 
passing away of one of its unwavering 
supporters and ardent well-wishérs. 
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The Road to Kabul 
LINESMAN 


TH felicitations offered by the President and Prime 
Minister of Pakistan to the Afghan rebel leaders 
conclave — which announced an interim government 
after two weeks of sharp haggling — appear to be 
improper, impolitic and premature. o. 

The fact thatthe Afghan shura was invited or 
allowed to meetin Rawalpindi and the tone and 
content of the congratulatory measures betray the 
Pakistan Government’s partisanship; and they sug- 
gesta breach of the Geneva accords which bind 
Pakistan and Afghanistan to strict non-interference 
in each other’s internal affairs. The laudatory greet- 
ings seem to make nonsense of Pakistan’s adherence 
to the resolution unanimously adopted last year by 
the UN General Assembly, as well as the joint 
Pakistan-USSR statement issued after Soviet 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze’s visit to Islamabad, 
whereby Pakistan accepted that there could be no 
military solution to the Afghan problem and com- 
mitted itself to work for a political settlement. Since 
conventional wisdom has dictated that the interim 
government, supported by one faction in the Afghan 
opposition, should not be recognised, Islamabad 
was badly advised to declare its support for the 
Mujaddedi group which continues to face opposition 
even withing the seven-party alliance. 

The gesture made, by the Pakistan Government 
indicates that the schizophrenia with which the Zia 
Government had made the people of this country 
so familiar lingers in certain fields. While covering 
a wider range, the syndrome was best illustrated by 
his Afghan venture. He spoke always of humani- 
tarian aid to the Afghans and untilsome months 
ago kept denying that Pakistan was being. used 
asa conduit forthe supply of arms to the Afghan 
rebels. The Americans abandoned the cover-up 
years ago, anditis now even admitted that the 
supply of weapons began inthe summer of 1978, 
more than a year before the Soviet military inter- 
vention. Responsible US publicists have also reve- 
aled General Zia’s special pleading for more Ameri- 
can aid so thatthe red menace could be fought 
even beyond the Amu Darya. With the smell of 
success intoxicating the cold warriors, there is na 
more talk of the Soviet threat to warm waters or 
Arab oil. Noris end of Soviet intervention the 
only war aim; now the goalisto oust the PDPA 
regime and instal a government that has the approval 
of the arms~-suppliers. | 

Anyhow, the plaudits are also premature because 
the road to Kabulis not yet open. More, in the 
absence of settlement on a broad based government, 
as had been envisaged at Geneva and by the UN 
it is not difficult to predict that many towns and 
villages will be awash with Afghan blood before 
power can change hands in Kabul or other regions. 
Even if the PDPA regime were to collapse suddenly 
— although American experts keep advancing the 
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date of its expected fall — the seven-party alliance 
has no agreed plan for power-sharing among its 
own components, while the eight-party coalition of 
Tran-based rebels and, even more, the independent 
local commanders responsible for resistance in the 
country will certainly want their share of the cake. 
The past shows that these gentlemen are not amen- 
able to the force of argument. Will they not resort 
to the argument of force to decide who should rule ` 
the country and in what manner? 

In the meantime, a severe winter and almost irre- 
Sistible American pressure on the UN to suspend 
essential supplies of food and medicines have brought 
additional misery to the Afghan people. Prince - 
Sadruddin, UN Coordinator for Reconstruction, has 
been kept waiting because his assignment cannot be 
carried out without the cooperation of Afghanistan’s 
warring factions. Backed apparently by Washington 
and Islamabad, the Peshawar-based rebel leaders 
have refused to show the green light to the UN relief 
operation or to allow the refugees to start going back 
to their homes. By thus prolonging the agony of the 
Afghan people, these veteran dissidents who left 
Afghanistan in Zahir Shah’s days hope that Kabul 
will fall into their hands like ripe fruit. 

The US role in creating the Afghan mess can be 
identified more clearly by accepting that its clandes- 
tine help for the Afghan rebels, with the connivance 
of the Pakistan Government and some other coun- 
tries, began long before December 1979 — when the 
Soviets came in. It is also known that when, with 
Andropov elevated to power in Moscow, a peace 
agreement was within reach at Geneva, the United 
States refused to allow the negotiations to be finalis- 
ed. As for the stoppage of US military aid to the 
rebels, it was said first that it would be suspended 
when the accord was signed; then the US declared 
that arms aid would stop when the pull-out of Soviet 
troops began; later still, US spokesmen said that 
they would wait for the Soviet pull-out to be com- 
pleted. And with each such declaration larger sup- 
plies were rushed through via Pakistan. Now that 
the Soviet troops have withdrawn from Afghanistan, 
President Bush says that arms supplies will continue 
toebe sent until the Afghans have exercised their right 
to self-determination — presumably, to Washington’s 
satisfaction. Plainly, creation of another Grenada 
seems to be Washington’s game. 

During recent months, UN mediation has also 
been obstructed and has virtually come to a halt. 
Obviously, UN mediators can negotiate when peace 
is on the agenda, not war. Presently it seems that 
no serious effort is being made to persuade the vari- 
ous Afghan leaders to work out a consensus on the 
basis of which the war can be halted and, under UN 
auspices, a national jirga called to prepare for 
Afghanistan’s transition to democratic rule. The 

(Continued on page 35) 





Performance of 


KRISHAN CHAWLA 


TH Indian Railways form the life-line of the 

country’s transport system and are the largest 
enterprise. The Railways have grown from a mere 
34 kilometres in 1853 to a gigantic network of 62000 
kilometres becoming Asia’s largest and the World’s 
second largest railway system. With investments of 
about Rs 19000 crores, a staffof over 16 lakhs 
with an annual pay-packet of Rs 4000 crores 
(1987-88) the Railways have become inextricably 
interwoven with the pace and scale of development 
and fortunes of the country. 


Where does one begin? Perhaps a convenient point 
to start reviewing the rake’s progress would be the 
Seventh Plan. The Minister of State for Railways, 
Madhav Rao Scindia, while introducing the Railway 
Budget 1989-90, justifiably expressed satisfaction at 
the achievements during the first three years of the 
Seventh Plan. During the year 1987-88, the railways 
lifted 318 million tonnes of originating traffic, which 
was five million above the budget target. From 
1985-86 to 1987-88, the overall transport output of 
freight rose by about 27 per cent and passenger kilo- 
metres by 19 percent. The efficiency index of net 
tonne kilometres per wagon per day showed an 
improvement by 26 per cent and utilisation of 
- coaches went up by 16 per cent. Staff productivity, 

in terms of traffic units per employee, recorded an, 
„increase of 22 per cent, 

With a total plan funds allotment of Rs 16358 
crores as against the targetted allocation of Rs 16917 
crores, the Railways are still hopeful of exceeding the 
originating freight loading target of 340 million tonnes 
in the final year. The internal resource generation 
effort by the Railways is also commendable in that it 
works out to 61 per cent as against 42 per cent in the 
Sixth Plan and 25 per cent in the Fifth Plan. This 
is a good enough indication of the railways creditable 
performance. 


In this short paper, it is not proposed to examine 
all the claims made with reference to the thrust areas 
identified in the Seventh Plan. Some ofthe impor- 
tant aspects are, however, analysed below. 


Staff Productivity 


During the first three years of the Seventh Plan, 
staff productivity in terms of traffic units per emp- 
Joyee is said to have recorded an increase of 22 per 
cant. In the context of technological modernisation, 
a relevant measure of staff productivity is, however, 
in terms of train kilometres per manday. On this 
criterion, how do the Indian Railways compare with 
some of the better known systems in the world? 
The table above illustrates: 


‘The author is a Professor of Financial 


Management, Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, New Deihi. 
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Railways : Some Thoughts 


According to the Indian Railways Year Book 
1987-88, the total number of train kilometres was 
579.5 million carried by total railway staff of 15.72 
lakhs. This gives 0.99 train kilometres per manday. 
The productivity increase turns out to be less than 


Staff Productivity 
(Train Kms per manday) 4 


Country Train Kms per manday 
Taiwan 53 

Korean National 46 

Japan 4.5 

USA 4.4 
Canadian Pacific Railways 3.4 

India 0.92 


Source: International Railways Statistics by UIC-1982 


guoted in the Planning Commission, Steering Committee 
Report on Perspective Planning for, Transport Development, 
August, 1988. 


eight per cent achieved during a period of six years. 
Even if the performance ın terms of train kilometres 
per manday is doubled, it would be still less than 
two, way below that achieved by countries like 
Taiwan and Korea. i 


Staff Cost : 

The Railway Board’s Corporate Plan 1985-2000 
recognises that the staff cost constitutes 46 per cent 
of the total working expenses and that, in recent 


‘years, it has risen sharply. A hope has been expres- 


sed that duriug the 15-year period. Staff cost could 
be reduced by 20 per cent in real terms. Unless pro- 
ductivity increases correspondingly more than the 
staff cost, this reduction in staff cost will remain a 
dream. The staff cost as a percentage of total work- 
ing expenses has risen from 46 per cent (Corporate 
Plan) to 48.25 per cent in 1986-87 and further to 
51.08 per cent in 1986-87. 

~Obviously, retrenchmet in railway staff is nota 
practicable proposition. One would have thought 
that in specific areas such as those covered by com- 
puterisation of operations like reservations, inventory 
control, operating information system and diverse 
technological upgradations under way would release 
staff from these areas for better utilisation elsewhere. 
Even in these areas, the systems continue to be 
overmanned and there is no evidence that any 
savings in staff cost are being attempted. An instance 
of overmanning can be quoted. The Indian Railways 


‘employ about 50,000 staff to service 3100 diesel 


locomotives in 30 major/minor maintenance facilities. 
As against this, the Conrail System in USA employs 
a staff of about 2600 to look after 2600 locomotives 
with only one workshop. Thus modernisation and 
technological upgradation should not become ends 
in themselves but should be geared to increase in 
productivity and cost reduction. 


` w 
Financial Performancë 

Achievement of the Seventh Plan targets ahead of 
schedule in respect of net tonne kilometres, originat- 
ing freight and utilisation of rolling stock, should 
have resulted in significant improvement in financial 
performance. A crucial indication worked out by 
the railways given in the table below makes a com- 
parison between the net revenue as per cent of 
capital-at-charge for 1985-86, the first year of the 
Seventh Plan and 1989-90, the terminal year with 
which the budget year happens to coincide: 


Percentage of Net Revenue to Capital-at-charge 
(Railway-wise) 


Year/ N W C SC SE E S NF NE 
_ Railway Rly Rly Rly Rly Rly Rly Riy Riy Rly 
\ System 


1985-86 15.3 19.8 241 
1989-90 17.8 25.6 23.0 





11.7 —27.4 —37.7 


—5.2 — 
7 —14.3 —30.1 —41.3 


3.9 22.8 
7.6 220 —5. 





The improvement occurred only in the Northern 
Railway and, the Western Railway while in the case 
of all other railway zones, either the return declined 
or the deficit increased. The overall ratio of net 
revenue to capital-at-charge for the Indian Railways 
which was 7.6 per cent in 1985-86 turned out to be: 
6.5 per cent in 1989-90. 

The operating ratio during the budget year is 
slated to be 92.1 per cent as against 90.6 per cent for 
1985-86, even though it had climbed'to 93.0 per cent 
during 1988-89. 

“In the year 1988-89, due to the worst drought of 
the century in the previous year and unprecedented 
flood in the northern region this year, there wasa 
drop in the offering of freight traffic, particularly of 
foodgrains which is a committed and programmed 
movement.” (From Scindia’s budget speech) one 
would have thought that a reduction in freight which 
contributes only a loss would be no occasion for 
complaint. Transportation of foodgrains alone. con- 
tributed a loss of Rs 76.23 crores during 1988-89 
since this is done below cost. This constitites a 
social burden on the Railways. This is, however, 
compensated by the Central Government by way of 
a subsidy. Hence the real meaning of Railways’ 
problem is a reduction in subsidy only and this 
should have been specifically stated. Secondly, if the 
reduced offering of foodgrains traffic results in a 
drop in earnings, it could only be due to less 
utilisation of railway capacity. On the basis of 
marginal costing principle, marginal revenue from 
this traffic is perhaps more than the marginal cost 
of carrying it. But strangely enough Railways will 
always have the occasion to crib whether this traffic 
increases (social burden) or decreases (a drop in 
earnings). Shouldn’t the economics be straightened 

t? 

"The Year Book 1987-88 informs us that an analy- 
sis of the profitability of passenger and other coach- 
ing services for the year 1987-88 indicates an overall 
loss of Rs 1469.64 crores. Out of this, the loss on 
account of suburban passenger services in and- 
around Bombay, Calcutta and Madras amounts to 
Rs 147.03 crores. Other contributory, factors are 
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short-distance passengers of Second Class ordinary 
trains, season ticket holdeis both on suburban and 
non-suburban traffic and various concessions in fares 
extended to students, sportsmen, etc. Since these 
passenger services do not cover even the costs, these 


constitute what are appropriately described as social _ 


costs imposed on the railways. 


True, these social costs ‘should be taken into 
account in any fair assessment of the Railway’s per- 
formance. Being a public utility undertaking, they 
do not have the freedom to strike a balance between 
the two conflicting objectives of earning substantial 
revenues and meeting social responsibilities. This, 
however, does not mean that the Railways don’t 
have the ability to try and reduce this loss or at the 
very least not to aggravate it which is what seems to 
be happening. 

Obviously, of the two broad categories of services, 
that is, coaching and goods, the former is a “‘para- 
site? of the latter. The Planning Commission 
Steering Committee Report, 1988, for example, 
points out that in the year 1984-85, coaching 
expenses (Rs 2623 crores) exceeded earnings 
(Rs 1691 crores) by Rs 932 crores. Nearly 60 per 
cent of this aggregate loss was contributed by the 
First and Second Class ordinary passengers. This, 
is mainly due to the fact that passenger fares are 
very low compared to what these should be if the 
railways were to recover even the cost of service. 
The Railway Ministry is unwilling to raise them, 
apparently believing with the Union Finance 
Minister, that indirect taxes (freight on goods) are 
much better than direct taxes (passenger fares) 
which have a high degree of visibility and hence a 
potential for resentment. Of course, there are 
times when these can be increased but certainly not 
in an election year. Next year, to be sure! 


Unlike the European countries, the Indian 
Railways have no fear of losing market share. 
France, UK, Germany, etc. have had to devise 
strategies for recovery of passenger traffic if only 
to remain in business. These strategies include 
running high speed trains which serve as show 
pieces as well. 
USSR and China which have continental dimen- 
sions, railways are mainly ‘“‘beast of burden” of the 
economy. Do the Indian Railways have to adopt 
European strategies? And yet, we often succumb 


‘ to fads like Rajdhanis and Shatabdi Express trains 


and incur massive capital and operating costs to 
make them possible. The average train speed in 
India remains around 23 kilometres per hour in 
spite of such aberrations as high speed extravaganzas 
having speeds upto 140 kilometres per hour. _- 
The costs imposed on the railways and the 
economy to pander only to the elites are entirely 
avoidable. The Railways strategy of humouring 
the low-income passengers by keeping the fares 
unrealistically low and subsidising the well-off by 
providing fancy services is naturally resulting in 
perennial losses on passenger services. Will the 
Railways, for example, carry out a cost-benefit 
analysis of the Shatabdi Express and tell the people 
about the nature of social burdens it imposes? Gj 


But in countries like the USA, the ’ 









Railway Budget : 
P.N.S. BEDI 


T= Railway Minister’s speech, while he was 

presenting to Parliament the Railway Budget for 
the year 1989-90, can be reduced to two declara- 
tions: first, the Indian Railways continue to work 
efficiently breaking records, as is evident from a few 
indices of performance in respect of the last three 
years; and secondly, the freight rates have to be 
increased for the next year in order to handle what 
is really only annual increase in goods and pas- 
Sengers traffic, and to fulfil the Railways’ financial 
commitments. | 

The proposed increase in the freight rates for 
goods and parcel traffic, will bring in additional 
earnings of Rs 876 crores in 1989-90, and will be 
more than |I per cent in the case of goods fright, as, 
in addition, the Minister simultaneously announced 
the upgradation of the goods rate classifications of 
certain commodities. Taking into--account the esti- 
mated goods revenue earnings and the originating 
freight traffic of 340 million tonnesin 1989-90, the 
overall rise will actually be 16.8 per cent, not 11 per 
cent. The average freight per tonne-kilometre of 
goods traffic was 26.2 paise in 1987-88 and 27.6 paise 
in 1988-89 and will be 30.6 paise in 1989-90. The 
proposed 1989-90 freight rate will be considerably 
more than twice the figure for 1981-82 (13.70 paise), 
while the wholesale price index from 281.3 in 1981-82 
is expected to go up by one and half times to 440 in 
1989-90 (the actual for 1987-88 was 405.4). All these 
figures quoted are from the Railways’ Annual 
Accounts Report and the yearbook released simul- 
taneously with the budget speech. 

The increase in the burden on the population 
(without any portion being only on those who can 
afford to travel upper class. or for long distances) will 
be much more — may be Rs 1500 to 2000 crores — 
as all such imposts, in the prevailing unchecked price 
behaviour and the methods of tax evasion, are thade 
use of by the trade to increase profits. The exemp- 
tion of a few commodities like salt and vegetables 
will be of no consequence either to the Railways or 
to the consumers; the motivation for these exemp- 
tions, as also of the exemption of the passenger fares 
from these increases, can be easily guessed. The 
prefmier industrial undertaking of the Government 
seems to feel quite complacent about the inflationary 
consequences. It was quite amusing to find the 
Minister describing the situation as springing from 
the management’s “‘ability to crystallise the hard and 
unpalatable issues and act on the basis of enterpris- 
ing decisions arrived at as a result”. ` 

The freight rate increase has been imposed at a 
time when the Railways are coming out of a long 
period of stagnation that was the result of a deteriora- 
tion in railway operations caused by staff problems 


The author is a retired Director of the 
Railway Board. ; 
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An Exposure 


in its originating loading that is, the total number of 
wagons loaded. That is why the Minister was able 
to claim in his speech that in the traffic output 
{tonne-kilometres carried), the increase of 49.1 billion 
tonne-kilometres in the years between 1984-85 and 
1987-88 was as much as in the preceding 10 years 
from 1974-75. ` 

This increase in rail-traffic output should, in fact, 
reduce the unit cost of its transport, because the 
fixed costs constitute a large proportion of the total 
costs in an industry-like the Railways. When an 
enterprise claims it is working efficiently, it should 
logically reduce its prices. That is why a private 
enterprise prefaces its announcements of increased 
prices with it having done badly, though due to 
causes extraneous to it. Most inflationary activities 
are justified with all sorts of arguments very often of 
the variety: “who came first: the hen or the egg”. 
It must be remembered that since the Railways 
consume a lot of commodities like coal and oil, 
carried by rail, its own costs of operations will go 
up. This will give a handle to departments, other 
than the Railways, to increase their expenditure and 
budgets as well. But somewhere the vicious circle 
should have been broken and appropriately by’ the 
premier industria] undertaking of the Government. 


Input-Efficiency Ratio : ' 

The Railway Minister talked of encouraging 
financial results: A surplus budget has no meaning 
when this is secured by increasing the rates. He 
talked of the increase in output without relating it 
to the investment of national wealth in the Railways. 
It is supposed to be a matter of considerable satis- 
faction to him that every year, -after an investment 
of Rs 2000-3000 crores, the results of the previous 
year are being surpassed ‘regardless of the growth 
that is to be expected from the increased inputs. 
It is almost like a growing child claiming every year 
that he has set up a new record in terms of his 
physical height. 

The justification for any statement of efficient 
working of the Railways and an increase in railway 
freight rates depends entirely on the answer to the 
question: has the expanding capital base of the 
Railways been put to proper use? For this purpose 
exhaustive data are compiled every year by the 
Indian Railways and released with the budget 
speech. It is not enough to mention increases in the 


‘annual output: the inputs must be taken“into account 


simultaneously. 

The huge investments in the snccessive five year 
plans~ (Rs. 5000 crores in the Sixth Plan and over 
Rs 12,000 crores in the current Seventh plan 1985-90) 
have injected very costly rolling stock into the 
system — that is, wagons with increased payloads 
and capable of trouble-free run; diesel and electric 
locomotives with higher hauling power and requiring 
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Se ; 
no attention for long periods, and ‘line capatity 
works and electrification on more and more routes, 
all helping to carry traffic at much faster speeds. 
Whether commensurate improvements have been 
effected in the utilisation of these wagons and loco- 
motives should.engage the primary attention of the 
Minister and Parliament as, outputs and earnings 
flow automatically from their commensurate use. 
There is minimal reference to this core issue in the 

“ Minister’s speech. 

He has mentioned a 27 per cent increase in net 
tonne-kilometres (NTKM) in a period of three years 
from 1984-85, with less than one per cent increase 
in route kilometres and manpower and a slight 
reduction in total wagon capacity and total traetive 
effort of locomotives. This is a highly misleading, 
though a factual, statement. Manpower and route 
kilometre changes are not really relevant. During 
‘these three years the annual report shows a reduction 
of steam locomotives by 1543 and an addition of 
577 diesel/electric locomotives. The reduction in 
wagons occurred in the old type wagons but the 


addition, though by a smaller number, was of the’ 


more productive type of wagons, It is just like 
claiming that-a motor truck with 80 horse power 
has given 27 per cent more output than 90 horses or 
that a small new power house has given more 
electrical output than a bigger but older power 
house, without mentioning that the latter was subject 
to frequent load sheddings. sees superiority of a 
diesel or electric engine over a steam engine is not 
so much in its higher tractive effort.as in continuous 
availability and reliability; in fact there is hardly any 
point in publishing the figures of total tractive effort 
of diesel/electric and steam engines. 

The Minister has rightly used the net tonne-kilo- 
metres per wagon as the basic index of efficiency. He 
has stated that in 1987-88 this figure’ showed an 
improvement of 26 per cent on the broad gauge and 
29 per centon the metre gauge. But these figures 
are derived by comparing the performance with one 
of the worst years, (1984-85) in the recent history of 
the Indian Railways insofar as wagon mobility is 
concerned. 

The third and'last figure the Minister cited is the 
increase of 49.1 billion tonne-kilometres in 1987 over 
1984-85, “which is more than the entire traffic out- 
put increase in the previous ten years taken together”. 
In these ten years (1974-75'to 1984-85), despite 
planned investments, the traffic output remained 
stationery or increased marginally or went down (163 
billion NTKMs in 1977-78, 155 billion NTKMs in 
1978-79, 156 billion NTKMs in 1979-80 and 158 
billion NTKMs in 1980-81). So this statement too, 
though factual, gives a wrong impression. 


The Nehru Era i 

‘The Minister’s budget speech mentioned about the 
Nehru centenery year. Its celebration by the Rail- 
ways is confined to the grant of travel concession to 
the brave, courageous and old citizens. But Nehru’s 
outstanding contribution was the scientific spirit, 
which should demand an appraisal of the Railways’ 
performance critically and not superficially, with a 
view to taking credit from the public, whose educa- 
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tional levels are low. Nehru’s memory could be 
honoured in capturing the spirit of efficient working 
obvious in the figures of‘ performance of the 
Railways from 1950-51 to 1965-66, which are in- 
cluded in the documents presented in. Parliament. 

To quote the paramount figure of performance of 
the Indian Railways duritg the Nehru era, the net 
tonne-kms. increased from 44 billion to 117 billion 
during the 15-years period, that is from 1950-51 to 
1965-66, an increase of 170 per cent. The increase 
in the same parameter during the subsequent longer 
period of 22 years (1965-66 to 1987-88), was about 
100 percent only. (from 117 to 231 billion tonne- 
kms.). And most of the switch-over to ‘the much 
more efficient types of rolling stock took place after 
1965-66. In 1950-51, 95 per cent of the goods trains 
and 98.4 per cent of the goods tonnage were hauled 
by steam locomotives, while in 1987-88, 95 per cent 
of the goods trains and 98.4 per cent, of the goods 
tonnage were hauled by diesel and electric loco- 
motives. The wagon turn round from 965-66 on- 
wards was more than what it has been for all the 
earlier 15 years, indicating a deterioration in wagon 
mobility, inspite of facilities for the movement of 
wagons having been radically enhanced. 

On top of it, the: Railways during the last 10 
years abdicated the Tesponsibility of carrying all 
goods traffic and adopted the easy course of moving 
to the extent of 80 per cent of all its traffic in block 
takes of bulk commodities sacrificing their earnings 
from high-rated general goods traffic in single 
wagon. The proportion of general goods traffic 
has been progressively coming down and dropped 
to 10.09 per cent in 1984-85 and 5.95 per cent 
in 1987-88 (even till 1981-82 this figures were 
14 per cent). The customers have therefore ‘to pay 
the higher rates of road traffic; furthermore the 
oil consumption is six times of what it is by rail 


` for the same tonnage and distance. 


No comfort: should be taken from the fact that 
the average lead of traffic (that is, the average 
distance travelled by all the wagon load consign- 
ments in the year) has gone up from less than 600 
kilometres to over 700 kilometres in recent years 
and should, therefore, increase the wagon turn-round 
figure. The increse in lead reflects a certain failure 
in the planning of movement of commodities at the 


national level. The Railways should have got the 


movement of more and more commodities rationa- 


.lised as has been done in the case of coal. At 


present, in search of higher profits, the trade book 
Consignments involving cross movements or long 
lead movements, when the requiréments could have 


met from nearer surplus areas. The wasteful - 


haulage and infructuous use of rail assets could 
account for five to 10 per cent of the total tonne- 
kilometres carried by the Railways: 
A Historical Perspective 

The operating ratio figure, which gives the 
relationship between working expenses and revenues 
and reflect,, the overall day-to-day management 
efficiency; was above 90 per cent in all the eight 
years fromJ1979-80, except in two years when they 
were marginally lower, and is expected to be 93 per 
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ċent in 1988-89 and 92.1 per cent in 1989-90. The 
operating ratio in the earlier 29 years from 1950-51 
has been nearer 80 per cent, never exceeding 90 per 
cent except in the years from 1973-74 to 1974-75, 
due to frequent wild-cat railway strikes in these two 
years. ; 

The general efficiency of a zonal railway or of a 
railway division was always judged internally by the 
barometer of punctuality of passenger trains in their 
areas in relation to,the time-tables framed by the 
Railways themselves, as this was considered their 
most important task. Because of the decreasing 
emphasis on punctuality, Jate running of passenger 
trains, including prestigious Mail/Express trains, has 
been becoming more frequent every year. In 1987-88 
the passenger puncuality came down to 80.80 per 
cent as against 82.70 per cent in 1986-87 and the fall 
has been ascribed to weather, “prolonged summer 
and drought condition during the year”. — 

A scientific appraisal of the performance of the 
railways should not involve comparisons with 
the immediately preceding years, but should be 
done in perspective, since inputs and improved 
performance, as a result thereof, are not simul- 
taneous. What has to be seen is whether the 
altered capital base has resulted in commensurate 
increases in the indices of capital utilisation. The 
Indian Railways did not add very much to the route 
kilometres left by the British — the increase is from 
about 53.5 thousand kilometres to around 62 thous- 
and kilometres — and invested in providing double 
lines, electrification and improved signalling to faci- 
litate movement on the main trunk routes, which 
carry 75 per cent of all goods traffic. The average 
speed per hour of goods trains on the broad gauge 
had increased from 17.4 kms in 1950-51 to 22.7 kms 
in 1987-88, and wagon-kilometres per wagon per 
day; from 62 kms in -1950-51 to 76.9 kms in 
1960-6] and to 109.9 kms in 1987-88. The turn- 
round of wagons varied between 11.6 days and 12.0 
days in the last three years, while it varied between 
10.5 days and 11.8 days in the years from 1950-51 to 
1965-66. These increases in the utilisation of rolling 
stock are inadequate in the light of the present capital 
structure of the Indian Railways. | ‘ 


International Comparison 

In the budget documents, comparative figures of a 
few indices of utilisation of rolling stock only of the 
French, Italian, West German, Japanese and Indian 
Railways have been published without any com- 
ments, but suggesting by implication that the per- 
formance in this respect of the Indian Railways is 
far better than on these three European Railways 
and slightly better than on the Japanese Railways. 
These four railways have very small leads of goods 
traffic, offer highly sophisticated, precise and assured 
service for the movement of goods in wagon-loads or 
in packages. Otherwise, can one: imagine the 
Japanese Railways being less efficient than ours? 

A few officers from the Indian Railways have visi- 


‘ted the Chinese and Soviet Railways in the early 


eighties. According to their published reports, in 
1980 the average speed of goods trains in kilometres 


_ per hour on the Soviet and Chinese Railways was 
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33.7 and 28.7 respectively (on the Indian Railways it 
was 17.4in 1987-88); wagon kilometres per wagon 
day 255 kms and 247 kms respectively (the Indian 
Railways 109.8 kms) in 1987-88, and wagon turn- 
round three days and \5.8 days respectively (the 
Indian railways 11.6 days). On the Chinese Railways 
on an average, the kilometres run by even a steam 
locomotive in 1980 was only marginally less than 
what the Indian Railways, achieved for diesèl and 
electric locomotives in 1987-88. On the Chinese 
Railways the output of a wagon (in net tonne- 
kilometres) was nearly four times and of a locomo- 
tive nearly three times as in India. | 

By 1980 the Chinese Railways had an originating 
traffic tonnage. of 1100 millions against 100 millions 
in 1950, and the Soviet Railways 3700 millions, as 
against 395 millions in 1945 and 115 millions in 1917. 
The transport output (net tonne kilometres) of the 
Chinese Railways was 570 billion NTKMS (875 
billion NTKMs in 1986) and of the Soviet Rail- 
ways, 3500 billion NTK Ms (3835 billion NTKMs in 
1986) in 1987-88 against 231 billion NTKMs on the 
Indian Railways. The density of passenger traffic on 
the Soviet Railways is a little over half and on the 
Chinese Railways a little less than half of what it is 
on the Indian Railways. While these results have 
been achieved in China and the Soviet Union under 
different systems of Government, these figures do 
indicate the potentialities in the utilisation of thei rail 
assets. i 


World Bank Jnfluence 

What is the explanation for the present situation : 
on the Indian Railways, having a large body of com- 
petent hard working officers capable of ensuring 
efficient utilisation of the railway assets, if paramount 
importance is attached to this ,goal? This is by no 
means an isolated phenomenon in India as the utili- 
sation of assets in the power and steel sectors, on 
the face of it, has been poor over the years. The 
Indian Railways have been dominated by the World 
Bank philosophy of. cost-based services and high 
technology inputs accompanied by reductions in staff 
strengths. This is a perennial factor irrespective of 
changes in top management personnel. 

It was under the Janata Government that the 
suburban fares, affecting the poorest sections of the 
urban population, were raised significantly for the 
first time after independence in 1979; in fact the 
British Government in India seldom touched the 
suburban fares. The Year Book shows that the 
import content of railway stores has gone up signi- 
ficanty in recent years (Rs 334.4 crores in 1987-88, 
Rs 333.5 crores in 1986-87 and Rs 225.2 crores in 
1985-86). During the preceding Sixth Plan the 
annual average imports by the Railways were to 
the extent of Rs 144.8 crores. In all the earlier post- 
independence years (upto 1979-80), the Railways 
never imported more than Rs 50 crores worth of stores, 

If international prices have gone up, so has our 
technological experience. The Minister’s speech 
mentioned that 18 locomotives of 6000 horse power 
have been imported recently and 40 more similar 
locomotives will be imported in the immediate future. 
Most of the Railways’ recent increases in import 


éosts arise from the imported locomotives and rolling 
stock components. With our own locomotive (elec- 
tric and diesel) production units, having an experience 
of over three decades and the Research and Design 
Organisation:functioning for over four decades, all 
prestigious organisations headed by General Mana- 


gers with a large body of experienced and competent ` 


technical officers, the need for these imports is not 
understandable. 

Every year a number of railway officers visit deve- 
loped countries of the West for studies. These visits 
should be exclusively for technological knowledge 
and for design updating, as management studies have 
been of little benefit to the Railways. Each of the ahove 
mentioned imported locomotives has cost six or seven 
times as much as an indigenously manufactured diesel 
or electric locomotive, ‘two of which can haul- the 
same load as one of these imported locomotives. 
Also where is the need for these high powered loco- 
motives when the average pay-load of a goods train 
in 1987-88 was only 1050 tonnes in spite of goods 
trains having been hauled almost entirely by diesel 
and electric locomotives with a hauling power of over 
3000 tonnes? In China nearly half the freight traffic 
is still hauled by steam locomotives and the average 
pay-load of a goods train .was 1994 tonnes in the 
‘year 1980. 

The truth of the matter is that the World Bank 
induces these imports during loan negotiations. 
(‘Kabuliwala’ or the Afghan moneylender never asks 

‘ his client to manage his affairs well. This has of 
course no relevance to the present«situation in 
Afghanistan.) One of the loans was made condi- 
tional on the Indian Railways computerising totally 
the freight operations at a cost of nearly Rs 1000 
crores. This also is unfortunate as the Indian Rail- 
ways have developed their own -detailed information 
system without computerisation and nothing at 
present is lacking by way of information as aid to 
speedy rail movements. It is relevant that the 
Chinese Railways, handling four times-our goods 
traffic, have no freight computerisation and the Soviet 
Railways, handling 16 times our goods traffic, have 
computerisation only for passenger traffic. The Soviet 
Railways have initiated computerisation of freight 
traffic only recently and selectively on their much 
vaster railroad network. 

The Indian Railways are receptive to World Bank 
advice, as their top echelons have a craze for high 
technology with emphasis on publicity and not for 
intensive and general use. This is evident from the 
tremendous efforts put in for high speed passenger 
trains with actual overall speeds much less than the 
advertised speeds and doing harm to the speed of 
other passenger and goods trains; incidentally the 
overall average speed of all mail and express trains 
on the BG system of the Indian Railways was only 
47.1 kms in 1987-88. Such an irrational approach 
to high technology is not in conformity with the 
national interest. The policy of the Indian Railways 
in concentrating on the development of the trunk 
routes for the movement of more passenger and 
goods train has been correct but it should now open 
more areas to rail traffic instead of wasting resources 
in conversions to broad gauge the existing metre gauge 
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sections, which can be developed with lesser inputs 
without throwing away metregauge assets. Moderni- 
sation does not mean injection of more and more 
sophisticated equipment, as some dazzling oases or 
summits. Modernisation means full exploitation of 
the existing assets and demands an appraisal 
whether the existing system can absorb and make 
adequate use of the additional sophisticated assets 
especially when there are crying requirements of 
capital for housing, education and health for the 
Indian people. 

Prof Holland Hunter of Harvard University, USA 
in his book, Lessons cf Soviet Transport for Other 
Countries, remarked: ‘““More effective transportation 
performance involves the reciprocal interaction of 
both men and equipment,~ of both social and 
mechanical engineering. The chief lesson, of course, 
is that railroads can be tremendously productive .... 
Since the extent of the need for transport plant and 
equipment depends on how it is used, there is reason 
to suppose that Western advisors on development 
programmes in less developed economies have, by 
employing undemanding standards for equipment 
use, tended to overstate the need for added transport 
capacity.” 


Staff Factor 

There has been a gradual shift in the approach 
towards efficiency of the Railways, sought now, not 
through better management and by enthusing the 
staff, but through excessive and not optimal inputs of 
capital. A widespread conviction has developed that 
the Railways are overstaffed. This may apply to 
offices, where there is excessive documentation arising 
from involved procedures, but extending its validity 
to field staff totally can harm efficiency, as marginal 
shortages there, even for brief pcriods, can tell upon 
outputs. The staff strength on the Indian Railways 
in all categories (A & B, officers; C, supervisory and 


„senior staff; and D, lowest-grade staff) went up ` 


from about nine lakhs in 1950-51 to about 16 lakhs 
in 1980-81. j 

The overall staff strength has been going up very 
marginally since 1980-81, increasing in the A, B, 
and C categories and decreasing in the D category, 
because of phasing out of steam engines, mechanisa- 
tion of track maintenance and closing of marshalling 
yards, with increasing block rake movements. ln 
1986-87, for the first time, there was a net overall 
reduction, though by only about two thousands, and 


‘in 1987-88 there was a marginal increase of five 


thousands of which the increase of 500 ‘was only 
in the offices. 

But greatest caution has to be excercised to ensure 
that there are adequate staff at all times for the 
maintenance of assets, as any deficiency in them, 
showing up during the running of trains, can cripple 
movements for brief periods. One fears that with a 
dogmatic faith in the need for staff reductions, this 
aspect is being overlooked. 

Economy should not be confined only to the 
strength of staff in lower grades. There is a conti- 
nuous increase in the strength of officers in the 
highest grades to catch, up with developments in 

- (Continued on page 35) 








Dowry Again 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


T= been going through the 
variety of responses, in the 
current controversy over dowry, 
towards Madhu Kishwar’s article 
in Manushi suggesting a rethink 
on the dowry boycott campaign. 
And I’m somewhat bewildered 
by the apparently conflicting posi- 
tions being taken because I always 
thought that there can be no two 
opinions about dowry just as 
` there can be no two opinions on 
Sati. 


However, asa radical friend — 
everyone ' 


of mine points out, 
who has been writing, either 
criticising or defending Madhu 
Kishwar, has a perfectly persua- 
sive point to make; that each ıs 
looking at the issue from a cer- 
tain angle and what each one is 
saying is perfectly valid from 
that particular viewpoint. 

First there was Javed Anand’s 
rejoinder ` to Madhu in the 
Sunday ‘Observer, followed by 
Madhu’s own reply. Then there 
was C. S. Lakshmi’s piece in the 
Economic and Political Weekly 

. and a rejoinder to it from J. P. 
Jain. By the time this appears in 
print, Madhu herself might have 
replied to Lakshmi and more 
people might have possibly 
joined the fray. For all I know 
there may have been comments 
elsewhere. too (I think there was 
_one by Kalpana Sharma in the 
Express Magazine), and of course 
there have been letters from 
Manushi’s own readers. 

And now, you might well be 
thinking, here’s one more person 
pitching in on the Great Dowry 
Debate. But no, not really. For, 
I find myself agreeing with my 
radical friend who, the other day, 
while describing how her own 
consciousness on dowry was 
gradually shaped, said that- what 
everyone, including Madhu, has 
been saying on the topic is appea- 
ling, even though they all seem 
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to be criticising one another. 
Mine is, therefore, not one more 
polemic to add to the lot but just 
an effort to share a few thoughts 
on a subject which has bothered 
me from the early days of my 
own marriage. 

I wouldn’t describe myself as a 
dowry ‘victim’ and at the age of 
19 when I got married (was 
‘married off? would be a more 
accurate phrase probably), I 
hadn’t even thought about the 
issue in any conscious way. But 
in the few weeks before and after 
the wedding, I realised, with 
something of a jolt, how abso- 
lutely low was my:value as a 
human being. Something in no 
way altered by the fact that 
nobody was nasty to me, and 
everything, including the ‘transac- 
tion’, was done with smiles on 
both sides. There.was all the time 
this undercurrent of a statement, 
not exactly articulated in crude 


. terms, but hovering persistently 


on the fringes of my conscious- 
ness, that a great favour was 
being done to me. How fortunate 
Iwas to have in-laws who were 
so decent as to demand nothing. 
They merely and graciously 
accepted everything that was 
given willingly and eagerly, and 
if a troublesome aunt or two 
occasionally said that this or that 
should be given because that is 
the custom, well after ‘all it is 
their right, they being the boy’s 
people. 

To this day I have been observ- 
ing (and never ceased to feel 
repelled by the hypocrisy) the 
Smug sense of virtuousness and 
self-congratulatory air of those 
who do not ask directly but see 
to it that they get what they 
consider is their due. 

It did not also take me long to 
realise how spurious is the argu- 
ment that dowry isa girl’s share 
in parental property. Silk saris, 


, 


~ 


jewellery and wasteful wedding 
expenses -do not really enhance 
one’s sense of self-worth, nor do 
they help one to stand on one’s 
own feet if the need arises. And 
the money which changes hands 
is rafely, if ever, meant to belong 
to the bride, or even the couple 
jointly, but is tacitly understood 
to be meant for use by the parents 
of the groom. And since everyone 
concerned aceepts the social 
system as it exists, the money 
thus given and received is inevit- 
ably kept aside by in-laws for 
their own daughter’s marriage. 
Now supposing I had had the 
awareness to reason all this out 
before marriage. Could 1 have 
done a thing about it? I seriously 
doubt it, for my parents were 
just as much to blame as any- 
one else. By their values their 
duty to me was to marry me off 
and in the process earn a bonus 
in the form of punya for them- 
selves by doing kanyudaan and 
giving varadakshina. I was not 
educated to be a professional of 
any sort, nor conditioned to think 
in terms of a job or a career, and 
would not have been able to. 
refuse a dowry marriage and be 
allowed to live peacefully in my 
parental home. And I was totally 


Incapable of supporting myself 


even if I had been able to muster 
the courage to take a stand 
against a dowry marriage. 

It is perhaps this sort of situa- 
tion that Madhu is talking about 
when she suggests a rethink on 
dowry boycott. If I have under- 
stood her correctly, her point is 
that if a girl has no options but 
marriage, and if marriage is not 
possible without dowry, then will 
it not make sense to conscientise 
young girls to exercise more effec- 
tive control over their dowry 
articles and money? i 

However, such an argument 
can only be valid in cases where 
girl’s parents do have the money 
to spend on dowry. What about 
those girls whose parents have no 
money but have to raise ıt some- 
how or the other in order to get 
their daughters married? How 
does rethinking _dowry boycott 
help this section? 

The dowry question is obvious- 
ly complex, goes much deeper, 

a) 
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and if we trace it to its roots then 
] think the answer lies in the way 
daughters are brought up. Because 
we are brought up differently 
from our brothers, because marri- 
age is seen as our vocation, we 
find ourselves unable, when the 
.time comes, to escape the strang- 
lehold of the dowry custom. 

Rejection of the dowry custom 
can become a realistic possibility 
only when parents start thinking, 
from the day a daughter is born, 
how they can bring her up to be 
self-reliant and economically 
independent. That is, think of 
her future in the same way as 
they think of her brother’s. 
Therefore, to Madhu’s stress on 
equal inheritance rights for 


brothers and sisters, I would add, 
on my part, an emphasis on equal 
upbringing as a more important 
pre-condition. The question of 
inheritance arises only when 
there is property to be inherited. 
The question of upbringing is 
universally applicable. 

Consider the father in C.S. 
Lakshmi’s harrowing tale, who 
had started worrying about dowry 
for his daughters when they were 
little girls. He took the extreme 
step of selling his kidney in order 
to start saving up. Instead, he 
ought to have thought in terms 
of their education and career, 
which means he should have 
thought about their future in just 
the same way as he would have 
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thought of it had they been sons 
instead of daughters. ; 

Yes, I know there are readers 
out there who are simply itching 
to butt in and remind me that 
gifls with jobs do not necessarily 
escape the dowry trap. That 
many of them save up their 
salaries to buy their dowry items. 
That they and their parents 
acquiesce in the custom quite 
willingly and see nothing degrad- 
ing about it. (A friend of mine 
tells me of the many mothers she 
has met who say virtuously: “We 
will not take dowry for our sons 
but we will give dowry for our 
daughters because that is our 
duty.”) And I have known girls 
with professional careers who 
consider it the duty of fathers and 
brothers to arrange conventional 
dowry marriages for them. 

To those who argue, with some 
justification, that jobs and careers 
don’t automatically solve the 
dowry problem, my answer 1s: 
But of course it’s like that. To 
want to say no to dowry requires 
a level of consciousness. But to 
be able to say no to dowry 
requires that one should be a free 
and self-reliant human being. 
Girls who are economically self- 
reliant but who are not inclined 
to say no to dowry, do not yet 
have the consciousness. Getting a 
job does not automatically imply 
acquiring consciousness as well. 
But that is no argument against 
economic self-reliance being the 
prime requisite for being able to 
take a stand against dowry pro- 
vided one wants te take sucha 
stand. P 

I mentioned at the outset that 
this thinking aloud on dowry was 
not meant to be for or against 
anybody else’s argument in the 
present dowry debate. But L think 
I ought to mention thatI felt 
particularly sympathetic to Javed 
Anand’s article written from the 
viewpoint of a boy whose parents 
had to undergo sacrifices in order 
to arrange dowry marriages for 
his sisters. And { thinkfthe crux 
of the matter is that all of us, 
who are concerned about or 
affected by the dowry practice, 
have been arriving in different 
ways at our understanding of the 
dowry problem, based on our. 
own experiences and the experi- 

(Continued on page 33) 





Growth sans Direction 


SYED S. SHAFI 


P2RHaes no other field of human endeavour 

reflects such an utter lack of policy direction 
and dearth of fresh ideas than the area of spatial 
planning. The consequence of growth without 
direction is increasingly becoming manifest in more 
than one way. The quality of life as reflected in the 
living conditions of our habitats, rural and urban, is 
well set on a path of decay and deterioration. Lack 
of perspective is leading to a state of endless drift. 


A syndrome is getting set wherein even the basic’ 


essentials to sustain life are getting difficult to deliver. 
Take water. In almost all our cities, water . supply 
is not only insufficient and unsatisfactory, for hours 
together there is not even a trickle. Substantial 
areas of our largest metropolitan cities remain un- 
covered by the municipal water. supply system. In 
cities like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, the water 
distribution mains are long due for replacement. A 
_large number of new sub-divisions remain without 
water, the basis for any habitat. | : 
The situation regarding sanitation, garbage collec- 
tion and disposal is even worse. Not a single Indian 
city can claim to have its entire area fully covered 
by the sewer system. Insofar as energy is concerned, 
it is erratic with load-shedding a regular occurrence 
in the vast majority of our cities, the national capital 
being no exception. Housing is getting beyond the 
reach of the educated professional middle class, lead 
ing to increasing congestion of the traditional inner 
cities; and while the housing shortage is mounting, 
squatters’ clusters are proliferating like never before. 
If this be the situation in the prime metropolitan 
cities, each containing several million people, it is 
not hard to visualise the steadily deteriorating con- 
ditions in other less privileged cities which not too 
Jong. ago used to be fairly decent places to live, 
work and retire in. Many of them had an identity 
and character of their own. Abu,!Aligarh, Allaha- 
bad, Baroda, Dehra Dun, Poona, Ranchi, Simla, 
Srinagar, Shillong, Madurai, Mysore, Cochin, 
Trivandrum, to name only a few at random. Almost 
all of these cities are now in an advanced stage of 
decay. Their able and skilled manpower is being 
drained to a handful of larger metro-cities. Every 
city has large areas, sometimes more than half of 
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the municipal area, full of slum dwellings, blighted 
areas unfit for human living, often single-room 
dwellings are occupied by ten, twelve and more 
persons. Then, there are the pavement dwellers, 
people without shelter. In Calcutta and Bombay 
such persons account for more than half a million. 

The drift to cities is getting pronounced, asa 
consequence of which these metro-cities are becom- 
ing increasingly longer, losing whatever scale and 
grace they once had, and as time goes on they are 
assuming gargantuan proportions. The transport 
system, already unsatisfactory, is being over-stretched 
and over-stressed, the “inner cities” are creating law 
and order problems as urban discontent simmers. 

Alréady, an overwhelming majority of urban local 
bodies, municipalities and municipal corporations, 
are lying superceded. Besides lack of confidence and 
our search for simplistic solutions be complex 
situations, nearly all the development functions 
have been relegated to the so-called urban develop- 
ment authorities. As of 1988, there are reportedly 68 
of them. In fact, they have been initated by Pakistan 
and Bangladesh: There is a DDA (Dhaka Develop- 
ment Authority) in Bangladesh; LDA and KDA 
(Lahore and Karachi Development Authorities in 
Pakistan. And their overall experience is somewhat 
similar: the citizens have been completely left out 
and alienated insofar as the future development of 
their cities aré concerned. 


H 


THE world history of urbanisation has few parallels 
of cities containing 15 or 25 million people. Inevit- 
ably, India-would have several of these super-metros, 
as such a number of. questions become pertinent: 
Are we prepared for cities of this size, and do we 
have the resources to deal with this kind or urbani- 
sation? There administration poses extraordinary 
problems of urban management. How are we pre- 
paring ourselves to meet the anticipated situation? 
What are the implications arising out of sucha 
predicament? Is this inevitable, or do we have other 
alternatives? What about inducing or deliberately 
directing migration to comparatively less developed 
States and regions of the country? Can they be plan- 
ned to shoulder a greater burden of future urbanisa- 
tion? What has happened to the scheme of the 
development of small and medium towns? Has any 
appraisal been made of it? If so, have we taken 
corrective measures to ensure that they are made 
viable to assume a more meaningful role in the con- 


` text of the future? These questions and others demand 


well-considered responses if our cities have to be 
saved. i 

Yet, the scanning of periodicals, official publica- 
tions and journals reveals that these questions have 
hardly been raised, much less responded. One reason 
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is political apathy, which has undermined planning 
at all levels: national, state and local. These days 
-nobody talks of planning or the Planning Commis- 
sion, much less of the various central and state Town 
Planning Organisations. We have failed to give 
direction and importance to the institution of plan- 
ning, particularly physical-spatial planning concern- 
ing the habitat. There is hardly a place for it in the 
political administrative heirarchy. Despite seven 
Five Year Plans, the approach at the national level 
remains essentially. space-less, devoid of the vital 
spatial dimension. 

Notwithstanding the pious platitudes of the Plan- 
ning Commission and periodical exhortations, the 
field of physical planning is no more than a minor 
footnote in the national planning exercise. Housing, 
urban development together with urban services are 
treated asa minor sector. No wonder urban and 
regional planning has been reduced to little more 
than a hodge-podge of conflicting measures and half’ 
hearted efforts. In the Fifth Plan it was IUDP 
(Integrated Urban Development Programme); in the 
Sixth Plan it was IDSMT (Integrated Development 
of Small and Medium Towns). Moreover, whatever 
projects are taken up for implementation are taken 
up not as a response to a well-concealed develop- 
ment strategy in a desired sequence; rather they-are 
in response to the exigencies of the situation deve- 
loping from placé to place and time to time. 

In the great Indian administrative heirarchy (esti- 
mated recently at seven million by I/ndia Today), no 
One seems to have any stake in the future of our 
habitats: cities,, towns or villages. While‘ the politi- 
cians are perennially suffering from a myopic per- 
spective of not more than five years or the next 
elections (whichever comes first), the professional 
bureaucrat normally never looks beyond three years, 
that is, the next posting. No, commitment is invol- 
ved. For the IAS, its only a stopover in their career. 
They are like birds in passage. Lack of vision and 
perspective is endemic. ; 

Meanwhile, the land speculators and land sharks 
and all sorts of anti-social elements are thriving 
without leť or hindrance. They have no compunction 
or any sense of social responsibility to the city or its 
burgeoning population. The nexus between politi- 
cians and criminals is having far-reaching impacts on 
our cities and indeed on the life style. Statesmanship 
' has become a thing of .the past, while plans, pro- 
grammes and perspectives seem to have become 
irrelevant and out of context. Even the academics 
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feel shy to talk about them. Others argue about an - 


existential day-to-day approach. For them perspec- 
tive planning is not the useful thing, the more impor- 
tant is what can be easily attained within a brief span 
because that is what pleases the politicians most. 


Not many people have realised that there is a dis- ` 


tinct possibility that India might emerge as a country 
with the largest urban population in the world and 
that too ina brief span of less than two decades! 
Before we know we may be confrénted with a second 
urban India. The far-reaching repercussions of this 
happening hag not been apprecidted by people at the 
helm. Meanwhile, the national Planning Commis- 
sion is continuing merrily withouta single spatial 
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planner on its staff. They view physical planning a 
mere appendage to economic development not recog- 
nising that almost every economic activity takes 
placé on space. In fact, physical-spatial planning 
should permeate throughout the entire national and 


` state planning process. 


á 

Some three years ago (in 1985), the Prime Minister 
designated a Ministry to deal with all matters con- 
cerning urban development. Subsequently, a National 
Commission ‘on Urbanisation was constituted to 
formulate viable policy to channellise urban growth 
in desired directions. Again, for the first time, this 
Commission was headed by a professional and not 
by a defeated politician or a retired bureaucrat. It 
was given a virtual blank cheque insofar as a 
membership was concerned as also terms of reference 
which were, to a large extent defined by the Commis- 
sjon itself. At long last, its final report has been 
released (August 1988). This Report, apart from 
being voluminious, contains a set of some 78 tecom- 
mendations. From a scanning of the various chapters 
given in Volume II, it seems that there is a significant 
variations between the recommendations and the cor- 
responding chapters dealing with the subject matter. 

Although the NCU Report contains something 
on practically all possible aspects of housing and 
urban development, nonetheless it seems its recom- 
mendations would be hard to operationalise, or to 
put into actual practice. While the Report has 
touched nearly all the important topics yet it has ` 
not been able to come to grips with the gut-issues 
facing this country in terms of urban drift, lack of 
shelter, proliferations of squatters clusters,’ plight 
of the traditional inner cities and the intractable ` 
urban transportation. Although the NCU Com- 
missioned 15 studies and constituted 18 working 
groups besides several States were asked to submit 
comprehensive reports on the status of urbanisation, 
it is difficult to discern as to how these studies and 
reports have been actually utilised in composing 
their final Report. 

What India needs is a low-cost low-profile, low 
energy but high-density urbanisation; unfortunately 
no study was sponsored by NCU on cost of urbani- 
sation or on self-sustained urban development which 
has great relevance specially in case’ of our larger 
cities. Instead, it has recommended that priority 
should be accorded to a select group of large metro- 
politan cities, that they should be treated as national- 
cities which deserve to get special dispensation in 
terms of Central assistance. 

The National Commission on Urbanisation’s advice 
to the Planning Commission is the need ‘‘to evolve 
new and innovative approach to the development 
and management of our towns and cities, to 
strengthen their economic base and institutions to 
make them responsive and responsible”. Never- 
theless, it is rather short in making concrete sugges- 
tions or precise proposals that can be adopted and 
put into practice. Again, the NCU expressed its 
deep concern about the obsolete procedures and 
finds Urban India saddled with over regulation; 
yet it offérs hardly any viable alternative. While 
the NCU warns that unchecked haphazard urban 
growth of our large cities has reached a level where 
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“growth itself has begin to destroy the cities”; 
instead of proposing suitable strategies or plans to 
restrain their growth or ways to deflect the exodus 
of migrants ‘destined to large cities, the Report 
offers more platitudes than pragmatic proposals to 


, resolve the crisis. 
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WHILE one can hardly dispute that the Planning 
Commission and the State Governments should 
treat.urbanisation in the total ‘development context 
and not in a marginal or piecemeal manner and 
must find adequate resources to ensure optimum 
utilisation’ of natural and man-made potentials 
within each of the so-called SPURS, nevertheless 
the Report says little about the necessity of formulat- 
ing suitable physical development policies-at various 
levels and scales. - 

The NCU Report has identified 378 GEMS and 
SPURS (GEM stands for ‘Generators of Economic 
Momentum’ and SPURS Special Priority Urban 
Regions’). The 378 habitats are supposedly within 
15 agro-climatic zones identified by Planning Com- 
mission and within the framework of 80 ‘natural 
regions defined by the. National Sample Survey. 
One wonders as to how are they qualitatively diffe- 
rent from the earlier schemes of the Planning Com- 
mission under [UDP and IDSMT. In any case, 
both the bureaucrats and_the policy-makers would 
be hard put to select viable urban policy options 
as presented in the Report. Ironically, the res- 
ponsibility assigned to the Commisson in deter- 
mining policies and programmes to give ‘positive 
directions to the future urban growth, according 
to the Commission’s recommendations are to be 
entrusted to a new National Council on Urbanisa- 
tion. To beheaded by a knowledgeable ‘urbano- 
logist’ to be given the status similar to the Deputy 
Chairman, Planning Commission. 

Incidentally the NCU Report draws the attention 
of the Government about inadequate financing for 
housing and urban infrastructure, as such it recom- 
mends the creation of four apex financial agencies: 
a Metropolitan Development Bank (initial capital 
Rs 250 crores), an Urban Infrastructure Bank 
(initial capital Rs 250 crores), an Urban Small 
Business Bank (Rs 100 crores) and. the National 
Housing Bank (initial capital to be raised from Rs 
50 to Rs 200 crores). Besides this Rs 800 crores 
prescription, the NCU recommends additional invest- 
ments between Rs 3000 to 3500 crores per annum 
in the next Five Year Plan for investing in a selected 
number of cities. One wonders how these investment 
figures have been arrived at? If even the largest of 
our cities cannot hope to be self-financing, there is 
little one could expect from medium size towns. 
Indeed, we do need a radically different approach. 


IV 


GIVEN the diversities of India, no urban planning 
policy at the national level alone can go far, or even 
enunciated unléss the states particularly the larger 


States of the Union also have their own development 
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strategy. Fortunately, with the induction of modern 
analytical tools, of which the computer is one, should 


, make it possible to analyse the many possible alter- ` 
’ natives so that informed decisions can then be taken. 


After all there are several routes to national develop- 
ment; somewhat similar is the case for the form and 
pattern of urban development for a country like India. 

Our ability to deal with urbanisation in a satis- 
factory manner will determine the future status of 
India as a nation. And connected with it is the all- 
important problem as to how to generate meaning- 
ful employment to three million young persons annu- 
ally entering the labour force from now on. Where, 
how and in what manner this employment has to be 
created and located throughout the country is really 
the crux of the problem. It needs to be recognised 
that housing, urban development (including the 
supply and delivery of essential urban infrastructure 
and services) linked and promoted by an appropriate 
urban transportation system, provides one of the 
largest potential for creating additional jobs. But 

each tgion or state demands to be considered on its 
own merits and peculiar circumstances; each’ of the 
given area will have to develop its own plans and 
programmes within a time-bound framework given 
an overall development strategy for each region. 

We havea choice and some options, but they 
cannot remain open forever. Indeed, Indian Drbanisa- 
tion should not follow the historic pattern of high- 
cost high-energy urban development that has been 
the fate of the so-called industrially advanced coun- 
tries of the world. Even they are now seriously 
reconsidering and contemplating a new and dis- 
persed urban pattern. The latest, technology ushering 
in the “‘third wave” based onan information order 
makes dispersal a'feasible proposition. If that is their 
situation, how about devising a strategy of low-cast, 
low-energy urbanisation for India, where the majority 
of employment would continue to be in the domestic 
unorganised informal sector: 

_ The Indian people have traditionally been work- 
ing from their houses: handloom workers, craftsmen, 
etc. New technology furnishes new options and new 
possibilities which, if carefully harnessed could alter 
the urban pattern affirming home-to-work relation- 
ships. But we have not given serious thought to the 
emerging possibilities. Indeed, these and matters relat- 
ed to such alternatives deserve careful attention by re- 

‘search institutions, IITS and the schools of planning. 

Onc must realise that while our options are limited, 
there are also severe constfaints. Moreover, some of 
the available options are closing. Once the situation 
gets ingrained, and urbanisation gets keyed only to 
a handful of large cities, it will be impossible to 
undo the set pattern. The situation is extremely 
serious because; at the national level, in terms of its 
role and function, the Planning Commission has been 
devalued, and both at the central and state levels, the 
urban planning organisations have practically been 
made defunct as mere appendages to the routine 
department of the government. It was some such 
situation when sometime ago, the Prime Minister 
had to declare: 

“Our administrative machinery is cumbersome, 
(Continued on page 19) 
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A Translator’s 






SARALA JAG MOHAN 


The Bharatiya Anuvad Parishad of Delhi has 


Credo . 


\ 


instituted the Dwivagish (mastery over two langu- 


ages) Award annually — one for a man and the other for a woman translator from any one Indian 
language into another. This year’s awards were presented by Vice-President Dr Shanker Dayal 
Sharma on March 4, 1989 to Sarala Jag Mohan and Amrit Rai. 

Sarala Jag Mohan has translated over 30 books from and into Gujarati (her mother tongue), 
Hindi and English and from Marathi into the three languages. She states her credo in the accom- 


panying article, — Editor. 
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TRANSLATORS generally belong to an ignored com- 

munity. They are the “‘invisible men of litera- 
ture”, mostly underpaid and quite often overlooked. 
They are placed only in secondary position in the 
world of literature. But somewhat grudgingly, trans- 
lators are suffered and even considered useful, Des- 
pite the derogatory description that they are “‘trai- 
tors’, they have been regarded as the “unacknow- 
ledged ambassadors of the word” (Davind Lehman in 
the Newsweek), They are called a “window” through 
which one can view the original text. They are said 
to be the “cultural emissaries, who cross linguistic 
frontiers” and create an impression that the work 
had been actually written in the language of trans- 
lation. i 

But whether one considers translators as ‘“‘trai- 
tors” or “unacknowledged ambassadors of the 
word,” itis clear that without them the world of 
literature would be poorer. Had it not been for 
translators, how would the world have known about 
the literary masterpieces that have kindled the ima- 
gination of eager readers and given them aesthetic 
joy? 

It is only through translations that the Rigveda 
and the classical Sanskrit works came to be known 
to the scholars of Asia and Europe. Through trans- 
lations alone the immortal Greek tragedies and the 
great creations of Dante, Virgil and Homer have been 
enjoyed all over the world over the centuries. And 
through translations the whole world has become 
aware of the literary splendours of Tolstoy and Flau- 
bert, Shakespeare and Stefan Zweig, Thomas 
Mann and Tagore, and host of other great writers 
of Europe and America and also of the countries of 
the so-called Third World like Marquez. 

And why literature alone? There is a whole body 
of writing in the field of social sciences and humani- 
ties, medical sciences and psychology and philo- 
sophy that has come to be known through transla- 

*tions. In the process, there has been interaction 
among the various currents and cross-currents in 
these fields and the world at large has greatly bene- 
fited thereby. 

It is through translations that Plato’s Republic 
and Karl Marx’s Das Kapital reached and influ- 
enced the minds of men the world over and the 
writings of Sigmund Freud that threw a fresh light 
on the functioning of human mind were understood 
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by the non-Germans, and heralded new creative 
trends in the fields of art and literature. a 

Thus, when we think of the entire corpus of trans- 
lation of literary and other works, translators appear 
quite important persons. As for literary translations, 
it would be a truism to say that translations, aré an 
essential part of literary activity. The whole contro- 
versy about translations versus original work arises, 
because, very often, unwarranted demands are made 
on translators. 

As a long-time translator, I have tried to follow 
a certain methodology, which I have found useful in 
the task of translating any work. Keeping in mind 
unassailable fact that literary creation and transla- 
tion are two distinct processes, I have tried to abide 
by a few guidelines I have set for myself and which 
in my view. are useful for a translator. - 
. First and foremost, I approach the work to be 
translated with a sense of responsibility. My 
approach is the same, whether the original work is a 
complete book or a short story or a short poem. To 
me, translation is an “fact of commitment”. I think 
every translator should be faithful to the essence of 
the original work which is “socially and culturally 
determined” (Raymond van de Broeck), economic 
factors not excluded. Ofcourse this is to state the 
obvious. But many translators in their anxiety to 
establish their competence in the language of trans- 
lation, often seem to lose sight of this obvious condi- 

~tion and quite often are found to be attributing 
unintended meaning to, the words of the original. 
Even while taking certain minor liberties with the 
original work to suit the requirements of the target 
language, I try to exercise immense: caution in this 
particular regard. 

But here a significant point arises. While under- 
taking a literary translation, the translator is faced 
with the literary and cultural’ conventions of the 
original on the one hand and those of the target 
language on the other. It is often suggested that the 
translator can only be faithful either to the conven- 
tions of the original or those of the target language. 
On the face of it, this seems to be the most logical 
attitude to take. 

But as far as I am concerned, I feel it is incorrect 
to take such an “‘either-or’’ attitude in this matter. 
Even though it is a very difficult challenge, parti- 
cularly when the literary and cultural conventions are 
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very dissimilar (as in the case of translating a work 
in a European language into any of the Indian 
languages and vice versa), 1 believe the challenge 
should be accepted. By adopting a judicious 
approach, it should be possible to take a_middle 
course of allowing in translation the literary and 
cultural conventions of the original language ina 
way that would not be irksome (except perhaps to 
uncompromising purists to the reader in the target 
language. Keeping in mind the needs and expecta- 
tions of the target audience and trying to be natural 
to the genius and ethos of the language of transla- 
. tion, as a translator, 1 prefer to remain as close to 
original as possible, hoping to make sensc to the 
target audience. 

I do not consider it part of my function asa 
translator to make any changes in the original work. 
Not that I attempt to “metaphrase” — that is, do 
word by word and line by line translation. Such a 
translation would be an atrocity. But I do try to 
retain in my translation the flavour of the original 
language. This is not easy. Indeed, it is very diffi- 
cult, particularly when there are too many regional 
touches in the original work and the cultural back- 
grounds of the two languages are completely at 
variance. But by careful use of the target language 
and some courage on the part of the translator to 
give that language the necessary new turns, | think, 
it is possible to go a long way in this regard 

Both the readers and the critics should always 
remember that language is something that constantly 
grows and is subject to many changes and is inevit- 
ably influenced by other languages. Take for exam- 
ple the English language. Today’s English is not the 
same as what was used in the days of Ben Johnson 
or Shakespeare, or, for that matter, in the Victorian 
age. Even the language used by the writer half a 
century ago is different from the language used 
today. Apart from the Greek and Latin based words 
and phrases, how many words and expressions from 
European, Asian and African languages have ‘been 
incorporated in what goes by the name of English 
language today, which is no more cohfined to 
England but belongs to the Commonwealth. This is 
true of every language in the world, including the 
numerous languages of India. 

But words by themselves have no value. They 
acquire significance as vehicles of the whole 
cultural ethos of a people when placed in a 
certain order. Since the translator, has to do a lot 
more than substitue the words of one language with 
those of another language, he may be tempted, even 
required to use in his translation some words and 
expressions in the original language. He may even 
give the necessary turn to the target language. This 
may result in certain touches of unfamiliary of which 
the translator should not fight shy and about which 
the readers of the target language should not 
grumble. 

It is taken for granted that the translator has the 
thorough knowledge of both the original and the 
target languages. But his familiarity with the voca- 
bulary, grammar, idiom, syntax and even the various 
nuances of those languages by itself is no guarantee 
of a good translation. In order to get to the essence 
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of the original work, the translator has not only to 
think but dive that work in that language. In fact, 
he has to play a double role by first diving the work 
in the original language and then re-living it in the 
language of translation. ; 

This is more easily said than done. For, unless 
the translator gets under the skin of the original 
writer, the best of translation will be no more than 
a carbon copy of the original. And a translation is 
not a carbon copy of tHe original. X 

Even in the language of translation, it should 
stand as a piece of literature. And good translations 
do. For instance, when one reads Chekhov or Sartre, 
Proust or Romain Rolland in English, one is hardly 
conscious of reading them in translation — for, they 
are’so well done that they read like original. That is 
indeed the test of a good translation, which is 
possible ouly when the translator wholly identifies 
himself with the work to be translated. 

What moves a genuine translator is the attraction 
of the work he or she feels inspired to translate. 
When he finds the content of that work so appealing, 
that he finds himself identified with it, prods him to 
translate it in his own or any other language in 
which he may have gaincd proficiency and felicity of 
expressing himself. A translator is “not a masqua- 
rader deceiving himself as well as others by acting 
an alien role”. (Renato Poggoioli) Rather, “he isa 


` character who, in finding a author without, finds also 


the author within himself”. (Poggoioli) Only when a 
translator raises himself to this height, ‘can he hope 
to be successful in his effort. ; 

Much is made about poetry being untranslatable. 
This argument has most -often been pressed with the 
much-quoted view of Robert Frost that “‘poetry is 
precisely what gets lost in translation”. Such a view 
may be flattering to the high self-esteem of a poet, - 
but is very uncharitable as far aS the translator is 
concerned. Of course, one can cite any number of 
bad or indifferent translations of poetry to substan- 
tiate Robert Frost’s observation. But, reading, for 
instance, Baudelaire or Paul Valery in standard 
translations one would not feel the toss of poetic 
content of the original. I am unaware of anyone 
having seriously made any remark to the contrary. 
There would be many such instances of translations 
of poetry that have not betrayed the original. 

Of course, one may grant that poetry would be 
more difficult to translate than prose. But even that 
would depend on the translator. A translator with a 
genuine poetic sensibility may feel more comfortable 
while translating poetry than prose. In any case, 
there can be no hard and fast rule. 

If there can be bad or inadequate translations of 
poetry (and there may be many), there can also be 
equally bad or inadequate translations of prose. But, 
if one accepts the position that a translation can exist 
independently as a piece of literature without pre- 
suming to be-a substitute for the original, there is 


“no reason why it should not be applicable to poetry 


translated by a competent hand. The only condi- 
tion is that the translator of poetry has to be a poet 
at heart. p 

These are some of the aspects of literary transla- 
tions: to which I have given constant thought all 
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through the years. 1 know from experience that 
translating any literary piece amounts to doing tight- 
rope walking and there is always the danger of 
falling off the rope. If one is not careful, there is 
always the possibility of distortion of the translator’s 
own language, in which case the original work may 
come out in translation as somebody appearing in 
a strange garb. This danger of distortion of language 
is all the greater when a translator is dealing with 
many languages. Unless he exercises caution and 
care and is constantly vigilant, the languages of his 
translation may mutually influence in a manner 
which may not be to the best advantage. But having 
_ been one such translator myself, 1 do feel that with 
conscious care, it is possible to avoid such a 
situation. : 

Apart from acquainting the readers of a particular 
language with the literature in another language, lite- 
rary translations have led to changes in content and 
form of literature in different languages. For instance 
one finds strands of Indian thought and philosophy 
in T.S. Eliot, Alduous Huxley and Somerset 
Maugham to which they got acquainted mainly. 
through translations of philosophical treatises in 
Sanskrit. Similarly, the influences of writers like 
Chekhov, Dostoevsky and Maupassant in the early 
decades of this century and authors like Sartre and 
Kafka particulary. in the post-war pericd provoked 
writers in most Indian languages to absorb in their 
writings psychological insight as well as adopt 
existentialist and surrealist techniques in their 
writing. These and other writers, who influenced the 
creative writing in India, were mostly known to 
Indian writers through English translations of their 
works. Looking to the tremendous impact these 
works have had on what may be termed as non- 
conformist Indian writing, the English translators of 
these works deserve to be given their due credit. 

Translations are all the more necessary in a mult- 
ilingual country like India. Translations of major 
works written in all its various languages is one of 
the ways through which the people can be given a 
sense of belonging to the Indian community as a 
whole. National integration has become a highly 
politicised and discredited phrase. But the people of 
India do need to come closer emotionally and cul- 
turally and have to be awakened to the fact that des- 
pite their different languages there is an underlying 
oneness, which should bind them together and raise 
them above their apparent diversities. Attempts are 
- being made at the official level by the Sahitya 
Akademi, the National Book Trust, the Publications 
Division and other institutions. Many private 
organisations and literary trusts in most languages of 
India are also doing their bit. Newspapers and 
journals also play ‘their role in promoting literary 
translations. But all these attempts, welcome and 
laudable though they are, constitute only a small 
portion of what needs to be done on a systematic 
and gigantic scale. 

There is the problem of having good translators, 
who can translate, directly from one Indian language 
into another, which is of course the most ideal situa- 
tion. But in the absence of such direct translations, 
a via media need not be altogether rejected at least 
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for the time being. In the meantime, translators afl 
and should be encouraged to learn and master more 
languages so that in course of time, there would be 
more translators doing direct translations. 


- But the quality of even direct translations cannot 


be always taken for granted. For, if the translator 
has no sénse of involvement and identification with 
the original work, he will bring out only a mechani- 
cal rendering from one‘language into another, Such 
a translation will not only lack the literary grandeur 
of the orginal but will also make clumsy reading. So, 
„whether the translation*is done directly or indirectly, 
the identification of the translatar with the original 
work is of fundamental importance. 


Having said all.this, there is the inescapable fact 
that the best of intentions and efforts, the translators 
are more likely to get brickbats rather than bouquets. 
Authors are hard to please. More so the critics who 
always wait in the sidewing for their chance for pin- 
pricks. And the publishers are wary of bringing out 
translations. The translators have to bear with these 
adversaries. In spite of them, they should pour out 
their’ best in their translations. They should not 
attempt or aspire to substitute the original, but 
endeavour to place the original before the target 
audience inthe best possible manner. And yet, they 
do a thankless job and only a dogged sense of per- 
severence can keep them going.’ They need to be 
really thick skinned to survive the onslaughts that 
may come from any corner. 

But, in spite of everything, one thing is certain. 
It is that whatever the label one may ultimately give 
to the translator, the importance of translations, 
even literary translations, cannot be over-emphasised. 
Happily, there have always been translators and 
there will always be. We should always aim at good 
translations, the translations that bring the flavour 
and the glow of the original into as many languages 
as possible. Literary currents from all corners of the 
world should flow in all directions so that the people 
everywhere realise that whether in East or West, 
North or South, whatever language in vogue, the sky 
is always blue and the grass is always green, and the 
colour of the blood, irrespective of the pigment of 
the skin is always red. L .- 
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Shafi: Growth sans Direction 
(Contd. from page 15) 
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archiac and alien to the needs and aspirations of 
people—It must be made accountable for results. 
We need basic structural changes at all levels.” 


Clearly, if they have to response to the new 
challenges, they require to be radically reorganised 
wherein the creative professionals have a place of 
responsibility. 

As of now, creativity has been stifled, and, unless 
a fresh look is taken and the institution of spatial 
planning is accorded due recognition, the nation 
cannot but suffer an endless drift. The important 
thing is to initiate new ideas and act now, to give a 
new direction to future development. CJ 
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Professional and Working Women in India and USSR 


ANURADHA M. CHENOY 
i / 


We problems related to women both in their 

social and working roles are age old, yet debates 
and studies of the ‘women’s problem’ are a rela- 
tively new phenomenon. Recently studies and dis- 
cussions have been carried out on gender differen- 
tials, women in the workforce and in development, 
the domestic labour debate, etc. These studies 
have been done at various levels’ and in the world 
over by researchers, women’s organisations, govern- 
mental and voluntary groups and others. However, 
the task of attaining complete equality between the 
sexes is enormous and the goal would remain 
incomplete if discussions on the subject are closed 
and if no new interpretations and methods of analysis 
are examined. 

Thus within the larger area of the ‘women’s 
question’ it would be pertinent at this juncture to 
raise the problems and tasks associated with pro- 
fessional women. While this might seem a some- 
what select and limited area of discussion, given the 
vast dimension of the ‘women’s problem’, yet the 
importance of studying and getting together pro- 
fessioral women is an important one for the 
women’s movement and has many ramifications. 
For instance: 

(a) Even in areas where women constitute an 

expanding work force, why are there such few 

women in top jobs? 

(b) Even with the increasing educational faci- 

lities for women, and their greater professionali- 

sation, why are there -likely to be more unemp- 
loyed educated women than men? 

(c) To what extent has the occupational com- 

petence of women in particular 

broken the barrier of discrimination? , 

(d) What changes, if any, have emerged in work 

attitudes between men and women? 

(e) How have relationships between men and 

women and the family changed due to the 

working professional women? 

(f) In societies where legal equality of the sexes 

has been provided for, what lacunae remain? And 

why? 

These are but just some of the questions which 
are related to the dialogue between professional 
women and would simultaneously assist in under- 
standing some aspects of women’s problems in 
contemporary society. 


At this stage it would be imperative to examine 
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the possibility and utility of any comparative study 
and discussion on the problem of women. The 
foremost query is: can women functioning ın com- 
pletely unlike socieńes/social systems have any 
commonalities of problems or shared areas ofi 
interest? Specifically speaking, would a dialogue 
between Soviet and Indian professional women be 
wothwhile? Can the Soviet woman, who has behind 
her long experience and involvement in the deve- 
lopmental process, and benefits from state legis- 
lation of equal rights, share a fruitful discussion 
with the Indian woman who is a comparatively 
fresh entrant in the professional field and process of 
development? 

An answer based on preliminary| readings on 
Soviet women and discussions on the problem 
would be affirmative. (The author is grateful to 
Dr Yurlova of the USSR Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Moscow for very revealing accounts of 
Soviet.women). Clearly the ‘women’s problém’ is 
a cross-national one and slices through varying 
social systems. Despite the propagated belief that 
the problems faced in the social set-up by Soviet 
women have been solved, contrary evidences have 
been recently highlighted. Gorbachev himself 
emphasised that ‘women’s problem’ in the USSR 
are severe and the ‘load on them has increased’. 
The ‘women’s problem’ is thus a human problem 
and comparative discussions are bound to be 
fruitful. 

Another peripheral but important issue is whether 
cross-country discussions between Soviet and Indian 
women imply a disinterest/dilution in the specific 
problem of Indian working women (that is, ‘our 
problem is specifically ours? approach)? Here one 
can make an inference from the large number 
of crossnational studies and discussion on other 
problems (as for example, the problems of the 
international working class, etc.) to establish not 
only the utility but also the necessity of such an 
approach. ‘ 


© 


RECENT statistics from the Soviet Union show 
that in 1988 in the USSR, women form 53 per cent 
ofthe population (with 17 million more women 
than men — an imbalance generated by the Second 
World War). Women continue to form 51 per cent 
of the work force. Professions such as trade, public 
catering, public health, physical culture and social 
security comprise of 80 per cent of women; public 
education and culture 75 per cent. Specialists who 


TABLE I 
Occupation Persons Males Females Women 
as per- 
centage 
+ of total 
in each 
profes- 
‘ sion 
Geologists ' 3,634 3,583 51 1.4 
Physical Scientists 6016 535 481 7.9 
Architects 372,304 368,368 3941 1.05 
Civil Engineers 120,690 120,060 630 0.52 
Flight Navigators 411 - 411 — — 
Pilots 2679 2621 57 2.1 
Life Scientists 32,057 30,493 1,564 4.8 
Biologists and 

Zoologists 3,079 2,796 283 9.19 
Physicians and ‘ 

Surgeons 602,195 548,327 53,868 8.9 
Nurses 172,942 14,187 158,754 91.7 
Midwives 49,021 9,362 39,660 80.9 
Mathematicians 

Statisticians 

and related 16,677 15,519 1,158 6.9 
Economist and 

other related 

workers 2,660 2,385 275 10.3 
Teachers í 

(School) 3,679,484 2,634,348 1,045,135 28.4 
University and 

College 

Teachers 257,010 207,297 49,712. 19.3 
Editors and 

Journalists 20,327 18,996 1,330 6.5 
Poets, Authors 

and Critics 1,683 1,485 198 11.7 
Sculptors Painterist 

Creative Arts 105,635 102,845 2,790 2.6 
Composers and 

Performing arts 150,675 136,005 14,670 9.7 
Accountants : 

Auditors and : 

related workers 11,930 11,463 494 4.1 
Social Scientists i 

and related ‘ 

workers 145,156 122,297 22,860 15.7 
Sociologists/ ` 

Anthropologists 965 786 . 179 >+ 18 
Lawyers 158,962 155,280 3,682. 2.3 
Judges and 

Magistrates 8,693 8,456 236 2.7 
Administrative 

Executives and 

Managerial 

workers 2,292,194 2,235,027 57,167 2.4 





Source: Census of India 1981 Series 7, Part II Speciak 
(Reports and tables based on 5 per cent sample data. How- 
ever comparison with complete survey shows same percent- 
ages and few differences in tallies). 


are women with higher and specialised education 
comprise 60 per cent. The girl-student is 55 per cent 
of the entire student community*. 

Similarly, statistics on the working and profes- 
sional women is available in India — though in no 
way as impressive as those of their Soviet counter- 
parts. (See Table I). 

There are thus a very small percentage of profes- 
sional women in India as compared to their Western 
or East European counterparts. However in terms 
of sheer numbers — given the strength of our popu- 
lation — these absolute figures are large and are on 
the increase. The professional women in India, due 
to the existing class structure, are generally from the 
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middle and upper classes, who have had the benefits 
of higher education. But they still have to wage a 
personal and individual battle against the traditional 
consciousness of their families/husbands to achieve 
this status. Recently (since the mid seventies there 
has been an increased demand in urban areas for 
‘working women’ in middle class families due to the 
economic necessity. (A simple evidence to indicate 
this is to be found in the matrimoni{al columns from 
prospective grooms’ families who- are looking for 
‘working girls’.) This new group of ‘working girls’ 
has to work, however, within the traditional frame- 
work. They work to collect money for their dowries 
before marriage, and after marriage they not only 
share in economically supporting their families, but 
are also burdened with domestic labour ,and roles, 
Of course, in India, given the large number of work- 
ing class women, it is possible still to employ at 
subsistence rates domestic labour for manual pur- 
poses. However, to provide emotional stability to 
children, coordination of domestic chores and 
tackling domestic crises are tasks which rest squarely 
on the women’s shoulders. The working .woman 
thus invariably has a ‘dual role’ of combining the 
tasks of the workplace, home and the family. More 
often than not she carries out these tasks single- 
handedly, sometimes with marginal support from 
the husband. 

At the workplace professional and working women 
face different kinds of problems. The most well- 
known problem which persists in all societies 
regardless of their westward, eastward or 
southward direction is the discrepancy between 
women’s obvious contributions to the lower and 
middle ranks of most qualified, professions and the 
small number of women in higher/significant posi- 
tions.? In the Soviet Union this continues to be a 
major problem. In almost all professions women 
dominate the lower rungs of the occupational ladders ' 
and they are rising slower then men in their careers.‘ 
In India the problem is more pernicious because the 
entry of women into the professional fields is com- 
paratively recent. Some of the reasons for the dis- 
crepancy in occupational roles of women are, how- 
ever, similar: 

(a) The period of creative development in a 
career generally peaks for most people at the 
mid-twenties onwards. For women this is preci- 
sely the time for marriage, childbirth and bring- 
ing up of children. Naturally their career slows 
down. Their personal commitments come in the 
way of work and research. Overtime is almost 
impossible. 

(b) Child rearing becomes the first priority and 
if it is not, the guilt of leaving children in some- 
one else’s care leads to psychological and 
emotional problems, and very often to family 
breakups. 

(c) There are also physical problems which come 
in the way of professional women Jike the inade- 
quacy of-child-care facilities; day care centres; 
facilities for household services ;necessity for 
career opportunities in the same city as the 
husband; care of aged parents, etc. 

(d) Psychological barriers in society continue to 
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work against women. Female oppression being 
the oldest form of explotiation in history pre- 
dates class structures and class exploitation. 

Thus despite socialism and feminism, acceptance 
of female equality and the necessity to understand 
feminine rights in the context of gender differentials, 
still has to contend with various kinds of psycho- 
logical barriers in society, based on strongly entren- 
ched belief systems in the mental makeup of society, 
by and large. For instance, one study in the Soviet 
Union reveals that people there generally (though 
erroneously) believe that women have less initiative 
and creativity than men and aré thus less suited to 
managerial positions.’ This indeed is almost a 
universal belief. In India, asin other Third World 
countries, this belief is well-entrenched not only in 
the minds of the vast majority of men, but also in 
the minds of vast numbers of women who continue 
to give more importance to tbe education and 
careers of their sons (or husbands) than to their 
daughters (or themselves). This 1s clear from the 
statistics on women receiving graduate degrees from 
the Census of India, 1980-81. . 


Sex and Level of Education : Graduates and Above 


r 





i Age grouping 


Males Females 

11,725 :104,114 15-19 
1,379,975 804,082 20-24 
1,693,107 642,966 25-29 
1,288,483 352,085 30-34 
2,314,011 396,596 35-59 
3,305,227 1,354,640 overall 





Source: Census of India 1980-81. (Series 1.pt IV-A) ` 
India; Social and Cultural Tables 1. IV-A 


The interesting feature in these tables is the sudden 
spurt of women students at post-graduate level in the 
seventies, which reflects changing attitudes especi- 
ally in the urban middle class; though the employ- 
ment position of women can only be more clearly 
determined after the next census. However, despite 
degrees, women often do not, or cannot, pursue 
careers after marriage, for reasons we have indicated 

- earlier. ; 
Psychological questions also involve the problems 
of children in dual career families, and the relation- 
, ships between family members. Studies have reveal- 
ed that the psychological strain on families of pro- 
fessional parents are generally tremendous even 


TABLE II 
Post Graduate Degree other than Technical Degree 








Male Female Age 
—— 

\ 3,464 5,920 15-19 
108,934 113,916 20-24 
187,602 . 111,650 25-29 
152,814 ( 62,421 30-34 
347,389 74,320 35-59 

34,733 2,790 60- 7 
835,554 371,215 All ages combined 





Source: Census of India (Series 1 pt. IV-A) P 
India: Social and Cultural Tables 1-IV-A- 
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though there may not be economic/material pro- 
blems. Most often these strains have a negative 
impact on women’s careers. 

Hence the problems facing professional and work- 
ing women are not only many, but are also extre- 
mely complex. Their complexity becomes apparent 
when socialist societies reveal that despite social 
legislation and material benefits, problems face 
by working women are still far from being solved. 
Clearly the task involves not only women’s rights 
but changing the consciousness of society. This is’ 
easier said than done. However, initial steps 
in this direction necessarily involve an active 
women’s movement and also detailed studieds and 
analysis of women,s problems in their various 
aspects. 

Women’s conferences have suggested important 
remedial measures by which women may be ena- 
bled to participate in various areas‘of higher edu- 
cation and get more professionally capable, and’ 
thus have a fuller life like their male counterparts. 
Some suggestions relevanl to our discussions include 
counselling and career guidance centres; increase in 
child care facilities; legislation for protection of 
women’s rights; further studies and research on 


‘working/professional women on a cross country 


basis; formal women’s networks so that women may 
campaign for equality; recognition that a woman’s 
professional role ist as valuable as a man’s? and 
so on. 


a 


a 


IT is apparent therefore, that though the women’s 


‘ movement has traversed along path and has met 


with considerable successes, the goal of complete 
equality is still nowhere in sight. There is thus much 
scope for women’s and feminist‘ thought. Here pro- 
gressive-minded “women have an important role to 
play, both inthe realm of theory and practice, so > 
as to give the women’s movement the correct pers- 
pective, for it to be beneficial for the society as a 
whole. 

By way of conclusion, one may add that not only 
do professional women need to get together over 
various cultures, but they also owe to other women a 
responsibility of givimg assistance and providing 
solidarity in the struggle for equal rights and com- 
plete emancipation. O 
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STRENGTHENING ASIA-PACIFIC SECURITY 


\ 
Dynamics of Sino--Soviet—Japanese Interaction 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


T# Asia-Pacific region has acquired considerable 

importance of late alongside growing public 
awareness of the destabilising effects of the level of 
militarisation this part of the world has been subjec- 
ted to. As is well known, the huge strategic nuclear 
potentials of the US and the US and the USSR ate 
to be found in a substantial measure in this area. Of 
the total 4500 nuclear weapons delivery vehicles 20 
per cent are in the Asia-Pacific region that also has 
25 per cent of the 25,000 nuclear warheads in the 
world. This provides an idea of the scale of military 
confrontation here. This confrontation is further 
enhanced by large scale anti-submarine activity in 
the Pacific. Needless to mention, there has been a 
significant build up of armed forces, particularly nuc- 
lear and naval, of both the East and the West since 
the seventies in this region. 

This region saw the US waging two biggest Wars 
since 1945 — the war in Korea and the war in 
Indo-China. The Soviet Union’s war in Afghani- 
stan also took place in this region. The Arab-Israeli 
Conflict and the Iraq-lran war created festering 
sores in this segment of the hemisphere. 

Precisely because of the pressures of the nuclear 
arms race on its badly battered economy and due to 
its eagerness to develop the Far East, the USSR has 
recently urged for a reduction in the level of military 
confrontation in this region. Hence its initiatives 
‘through the speeches of Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev in Vladivostok in July 1986 and in 
Krasnoyarsk in September 1988. 

But before entering into a discussion of those ini- 
tiatives, it is necessary to make a brief survey of the 
past. 


AT atime of commercial’ chaos in the 1930s the 
Soviet Union had advanced a proposal for a Pacific 
regional pact. In 1933 Moscow suggested a non- 
aggression pact between the USSR, the US, China 
and Japan. The US was then keen to bring in Euro- 
pean powers (like Britain, France’ and the Nether- 
lands) in such a pact. However, rivalries between 
the European powers came in the way of implement- 
ing such a proposal. 

Then came the Second World War and the USSR 
alongside the US played a decisive role in smashing 
the Japanese military machine following the defeat 
of Nazi Germany. The war was followed by'the 
onset of the cold war under inspiration of Churchills 
Fulton speech and Dulles’ anti-Soviet hysteria, 


This article is based ona presentation by the 
author, Special Correspondent of Mainstream, at 
alndia-China Colloquium organised at the 
India International Centre, New Delhi on 
February 20, 1989. 
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matched in equal measure by the Zhdanov ‘thesis 
drawn up at the behest of Stalin, the cumulative 
effect of which only heightened tensions in the region. 
The de-Stalinisation in the fifties saw Nikita 
Khrushchev and the Chinese leaders (before they 
fell apart) demanding abrogation of military group- 
ings and their substitution by a system of collective 
peace. The Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in 1956 called for joint- 
action for peace through a proposed collective peace 
pact in the Asia-Pacific region. At the CPSU’s 
Twentyfirst Congress in 1959 there was a plea fora 
peace zone — above all an “atom free zone” in the 
Far-East and the “entire Pacific Ocean area”. 
However, it was in June 1969 that Khrushchev’s 
successor Leqnid Brezhnev first suggested a system 
of collective security in Asia with the exhortation to 
hold: an Asian, Security Conference on the lines of 
the Conference on Security and Cooperatinn in 
Europe. Made in the setting of steadily worsening 
‘Sino-Soviet relations that culminated in bloodshed 
on the border near the Ussuri river, this proposal 
was interpreted — not without reason — as a Soviet 
move to encircle China. The proposal was thus met 
with indifference and suspicion and even Indira 
Gandhi, despite her close relations with Brezhnev, 
would not endorse it. The scheme was revised subse- 
quently with Brezhnev himself in 1972 enunciating 


- certain principles to strengthen security in the region. 


Later he called, in 1981 and 1982, for confidence- - 
building measures both on the collective and bilateral 
planes with special stress on relations’with Japan. 
These ideas were repeated in varying degrees by 
Brezhnev’s successors Yuri Andropov and Konstantin 
Chernenko but with little success. ' 

Mikhail Gorbachev emerged in the Soviet political 
horizon in’ the first half of 1985 by succeeding 
Chernenko as the CPSU General Secretary. His 
launching of the process of restructuring of the Soviet 
set-up is generally associated with the plenary meet- 
ing of the CPSU Central Committee in April 1985. 
Barely a month thereafter, in his first public 'state- 
ment on Indo-Soviet relations while receiving Rajiv 
Gandhi in the Kremlin during the Indian Premier’s 
first official visit to Moscow, Gorbachev proposed 
bilateral talks and multilateral consultations leading 
upto the setting up of an “‘all-Asian forum” for 
mutual exchange of views and exploration of con- 
structive solutions of vexed regional problems. This 
was qualitatively different from the Asian collective 
security concept of Brezhnev and there was no effort 
to impose views on countries of the region. But the 
idea still was that all these steps would eventually 
culminate in an Asian Conference on the lines of the 
1975 Helsinki Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. 
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Gorbachev has since not repeated the proposal for 
an “all-Asian forum” but the underlying concept of 
a step-by-step advance towards a Helsinki-type Con- 
ference in Asia persists. In July 1986 he elaborated 
this in his famous speech at the Soviet Far Eastern 
city of Vladivostok wherein he called for a Helsinki- 
' type Conference in Asia at Hiroshima. This, inci- 
dentally, has not been able to draw any positive 
response from Japan. p 
AT Vladivostok Gorbachev spoke of strengthening 
peace and security in the Asia-Pacific region with 
special stress on China, the US and Japan. Asa 
fresh testimony of his global approach (characterised 
by his repeated harping on the theme of “interdepen- 
dence” in today’s world), he said that ‘“‘without the 
United States and its participation, it is not possible 
to resolve the problem of security and cooperation in 
the ‘Pacific Ocean to the satisfaction of all nations in 
the region”. 

He referred to the growing militarisation of the 
Pacific Ocean; the danger from the ‘“‘militarised 
triangle” of Washington, Tokyo and Seoul; deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles and nuclear 
warheads in the Korean peninsula and the nuclear 
weapon delivery vehicles on Japanese territory. 

More significantly, he laid extraordinary emphasis 
ou improving Sino-Soviet ties. In fact this was more 
than merely improving relations between the two 
countries as the Soviet leader himself pointed out, 
adding: “History has entrusted the Soviet and 
Chinese peoples with an extremely responsible mis- 
sion. Much in international developments depends 
upon these two major socialist nations.” He spelt out 
specific projects of bilateral cooperation along the 
Sino-Soviet border like the use of the Amur river’s 
resources for water management schemes, the build- 
ing of a railway connecting the Sinkiang-Uighur. 
Autonomous Region of China with Soviet Kazak- 
hstan (as proposed by the Chinese). And of excep- 
tional importance was his decree that the border on 
the Amur river could pass along the “main ship 
channel” — striking a departure from the long held 
Soviet position on the issue. 

The speech further stressed the need for “profound 
cooperation” with Japan “on a sound and realistic 
basis and in acalm atmosphere free from problems 
of the past”. Gorbachev advocated joint ventures in 
regions not far from each other, long-term coopera- 
tion in investigation and comprehensive use of ocean 
resources, programmes for peaceful study and utilis- 
ation of outer space. He further urged Japan to 
employ its remarkable ‘‘economic diplomacy” to 
serve Soviet-Japanese cooperation. 

Gorbachev’s five-point programme to enhance 
Asia-Pacifie security, as spelt out at Vladivostok, 
comprised steps for (a) setting regional conflicts, 
notably in Afghanistan and Kampuchea; (b) blocking 
proliferation and build-up of nuclear weapons in the 
region; (c) initiating talks on reduction of activity of 
naval forces ın the Pacific with special reference to 
nuclear-armed ships, and resuming talks on turning 
the Indian Ocean into a peace zone; (d) radically 
reducing armed forces and conventional armaments 
in Asia to limits of reasonable sufficiency (working 
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on this principle the pull back of a million troops on 
both sides of the Sino-Soviet border has been made, 
possible); (e) starting practical discussions on con- 
fidence-building measures as well as non-use of force 
in the region (that is, measures for the security of sea- 
lanes in the Pacific for prevention of international 
terrorism). i 

Both the Chinese and the Japanese had been say- 
ing, before Gorbachev appeared on the Soviet politi“ 
cal scene, that the USSR’s good words were seldom 
matched by deeds and concrete measures for con- 
fidence-building were absent in its proposals. Since 
Vladivostok Gorbachev has tried to meet this criti- 
cism. In an interview to the Indonesian newspaper 
Merdeka in July 1987, he called for ‘‘restricting the 
scale of naval exefcises and manoeuvres in the Paci- ` 
fic and Indian Oceans and in adjacent seas”, that is, 
in concrete terms: “no more than one or two large 
scale naval (including naval aircraft) exercises and 
Manoeuvres per year, advance notification that such 
exercises are to be held, and mutual renunciation of 
naval exercises or manoeuvres in international straits 
and adjacent areas and of employment of combat 
weapons during exercises in the zones of traditional 
sea-lanes”’. N 

The USSR’s views on enhanced security in the 
Asia-Pacific were further concretised in Gorbachev’s 
speech in the Siberian city of Krasnoyarsk on 
September 16 last year. The seven new proposals put 
forward by the Soviet President included (i) 
multilateral discussions for the lowering of military 
confrontation in areas where the coasts of the Soviet 
Union, China, Japan, and North and South 
Korea converge; (ii) dismantling of the Soviet 
fleet’s material and technical supply station in 
Camranh -Bay (Vietnam) in return for the US 
agreeing to close down its bases in the 
Phillipines; (iii) joint measures to prevent incidents 
in open sea and the airspace over it by! using 
the experience of similar Soviet-US, Soviet-British 
accords as also . thé US-USSR-Japan trilateral 
accord; (iv) creation of a negotiating mechanism to 
consider Soviet and any other proposal pertaining 
to the security of the Asia-Pacific region — with 
the Soviet Union, China and the US starting dis- 
cussions as permanent members of the UN Security 
(The last proposal was interpreted in 
India as a more by the UN Security Council mem- 
bers to acquire a privileged status for themselves; 
but Moscow subsequently sought to allay New. 
Delhi’s fears on this: score.) Besides, the Krasno- 
yarsk programme carried a pledge by the USSR ‘not 
to increase Soviet nuclear weapons in the region 
and a call to the US and other nuclear powers to. 
follow suit; proposed consultations among the 
main naval powers on not increasing their naval 
forces in the region; and suggested the holding of 
the international conference on turning the Indian 
Ocean into a peace zone by not later than 1990. 

On Sino-Soviet relations Gorbachev told the 
Krasnoyarsk audience that Moscow stood for full 
normalisation of those ties and their elevation ‘‘to 
a level equal to the responsibility of our two coun- 
tries for world politics’. He further disclosed: 
“We are ready for the immediate commencement of 


preparations for a Soviet-Chinese summit.” 

He spoke in depth on Soviet-Japanese relations 
which, he said, “have great significance for the 
entire situation here”. He devoted four lengthy 
paragraphs to the subject and said prospects of 
overcoming stagnation in Soviet-Japanese relations 
and surmounting persisting problems in confidence 
building were bright after his meetings with promi- 
nent Japanese politicians and frank discussions with 
Yasuhiro Nakasone. ' 

At the same time he quite forcefully conveyed 
the anxiety of the Soviet Union as also other close 
and distant neighbours of Japan over the ‘‘stubborn 
build-up of its militay potential” within. the frame- 
work of “sharing burden” with the US. 

“One per cent of the gross national product 
spent for military purposes looks somewhat modest,” 
he conceded, but pointed out that given. Japan’s 
“real weight with the country’s growing economic 
weight, this one per cent provokes serious thoughts 
already now”. He said Japan was a living example 
of reaching great power status in-today’s world 
without reliance on militarism. ‘‘Naturally,’ he 
underlined, “‘the question arises: why then discredit 
this unique experience which is so instructive to 
the whole of mankind? Why compromise in the 
eyes’ of the public the almost universal Japanese 
economic presence with historical associations going 
deep to the pre-World War II period and the war 
time’ >> . + 


WHAT are the developments since Krasnoyarsk? 
The most striking of these has been on the Sino- 
Soviet front. Through théemployment of his “new 
thinking” in Asia Gorbachev has played a vital 
role in improving Sino-Soviet ties to such an 
extent that he can now undertake a trip to Beijing 


for summit level talks with Chinese leader Deng 


Xiaoping. This summit is taking place in mid-May 
this year in a highly favourable atmosphere. Of 
the 4200 kilometres of the disputed Sino-Soviet 
border (the dispute being much more complex than 
the Sino-Indian dispute) most of the territory has 
already been demarcated by the two sides; and the 
two sides have agreed to pull back as many asa 
million troops from both sides of the border in the 
largest arms limitation exercise ever. While the 
Soviet side has agreed to withdraw 200,000 troops 
from the East and 60,000 troops from the South, 
besides pulling out three-quarters of troops stationed 
in Mongolia; China has also decided to cut its armed 
forces in an appreciable manner. 

. The visit of Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze to China from February 1 to 4 this 
year was a definite milestone in endeavours to place 
Sino-Soviet ties on a durable footing. It marked 
another step towards resolving the Kampuchean 
conflict with the USSR conceding yet another Chinese 
demand, that is, for international supervision of 
Vietnamese pul-out from Kampuchea. This is signi- 
ficant even if differences over détails about measures 
to defuse tensions in’ Kampuchea still persist.” The 


visit also paved the way for direct Sino-Vietnamese® 


talks at the Foreign Ministerial level: on the issue. 
And what is more, it helped to finalise the dates of 
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Gorbachev’s visit to China in mid-May. This was 
possible, in Beijing’s view, precisely because of the 
removal of two of the three obstacles on the way of 
Sino-Soviet normalisation, that is, withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan and the pull-back of 
Soviet soldiers from along the Sino-Soviet border. 
The other obstacle of Vietnamese withdrawal from 
Kampuchea remains no doubt, but the Vietnamese 
have already more than once indicated the time- 
frame of their pull-out. ; 

Noteworthy is the statement of Deng Xiaoping in 
his talks with Shevardnadze in Shanghai during the 
latter's February trip to China. Tbe Chinese leader 
underlined that the process of Sino-Soviet normalisa- 
tion set‘in motion with the visit of Chinese Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen to Moscow would culminate 
in the beginning of the formal normalisation with 
Gorbachev’s trip to and talks with him in China. 

It is now being underscored by Soviet commentators 
that normalisation of Sino-Soviet ties would have a` 
positive impact on the situation in Asia and the 
Pacific. ‘‘The stabilisation of relations in the Delhi- 
Beijing-Moscow ‘triangle’ with largely influence 
Asian and world politics,” wrote noted Soviet com- 
mentator Alexander Bovin in the Soviet Government 
newspaper Izvestia on February 8. 

Soviet commentators also hold the opinion that 
normalisation of Sino-Soviet relations would help to 
remove “hot spots’? in Asia, and overcome the 
stereotype of the world’s bipolarity. Alexander_ 
Yakovlev, head of the Soviet Institute of Far Eastern 
Studies, recently noted: “Considering that the main 
part of the Asia-Pacific coast belongs to the USSR 
and : China, restoration of Sino-Soviet good- 
heighbourly relations will create additional opportu- 
nities for development of economic integration with 
participation of all countries of the region. The 
deepening of this process will create material pre- 
requisites for a durable structure of regional security 
that rules out formation of confronting economic 
and military groups by states.” 

Whether the normalisation of ties presages restora- 
tion of the fraternal relations based on international 
solidarity of the fifties is immaterial at this stage. As 
leading Chinese commentator Wang Chungze of the 
Xinhua news agency pointed out before his Soviet 
counterparts: “There were quite a few zigzags. 
Tensions, mistrust, hostility, and even confrontation 
went up in the period of ‘great friendship’ and 
‘alliance’. It’s'high time to soberly examine all these 
things from the viewpoint of present-day realities. 
There’s no need to return to the past. What we need 
is stability. I feel optimistic about prospects of our 
ties. There isa good basis for this today. Soviet- 
Chinese relations have become more mature and 


` open. They result from the vast reforms in China 


and the restructuring in your country.” And his 
colleague from the same agency Shen Yiming under- 
scored: ‘‘Never before have we held so similar stands 
on socialism and the contemporary world.” 

What can be said without equivocation is that 
revival of political relations between the two Com- 
munist :Parties as a result of Gorbachev’s visit to 
China would in itself generate new conditions that 
would be conducive to Asian peace and stability. 
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But this can be sustained only if China continues its 
present course and the USSR persists in pursuing 
the Gorbachev line. At present there is no appre- 
hension of any dramatic shifts in these courses but 
one is not too sure of what would happen in the 
distant future. 


THE developments in Soviet-Japanese relations have 
also been quite far-reaching. The Gorbachev-Take- 
shita meeting marked a high point in these relations. 
Eduard Shevardnadze’s visit to Japan last December 
— his. second one in three years — has also been 


quite productive in the sense that it helped to start ` 


the spadework in preparation for Gorbachev’s visit 
to Japan in the near future ” 

Shevardnadze’s visit to Japan has brought about 
a thaw in Soviet-Japanese relations and Soviet speci- 
alists of Japanese affairs like Mikhail Titarenko, 
Director of the Academic Institute of the Far East, 
are emboldened to express cautious optimism. This 
is generated by the specific\decision to set up a 
Working Group at- the level of Deputy Foreign 
Ministers to consider a Soviet-Japanese Peace Treaty. 

However, differences between the two countriés, 
especially on the territorial dispute continue to retard 
the process of normalisation of Soviet-Japanese ties. 

Following the Second World War and Japan’s 
capitulation, the USSR was granted the Kurile 
` islands (the USSR calls them South Kurile, and 
Japan the Northern Territories) according to the 
international accord at Yalta between the US, the 
USSR and the UK. Japan refuses to accept the 
decisions of that accord stating that its representa- 
tives were not present when the Yalta Conference 
took place. Butit could not have possibly been 
present there as that was a Conference of members 
of the anti-Hitler coalition. The Japanese had then 
waived all their rights to the Kuriles including the 
Kurile archipalego’s southern part. 

However, the USSR was prepared to cede the 
smaller Kurile ridge (comprising the islands of 
Habomai and Shikotan) to Japan and this was what 
ithad stated at the talks with Japan soon after 
restoration of Soviet-Japanese diplomatic ties in 
1956. But when Japan signed a security treaty with 


the US, the Soviet Union went back on the offer - 


stating that it could not promote US military pre- 
sence by ceding the smaller Kurile ridge to Japan. ' 

The Japanese have not been overtly keen to im- 
prove ties with the USSR by ‘keeping the territorial 
question unresolved. At the' same time they have 
lately responded positively to Gorbachev’s Asia- 
Pacific initiatives as seen from the speech of Ambas- 
sador Kagami, Japan’s Permanent Representative 
to the UN, at the 43rd session of the UN General 
Assembly wherein he made a special and positive 
reference to Gorbachev’s Krasnoyarsk speech and 
hoped that “political dialogue between our two 
countries will be further promoted”. 

The USSR wants development of economic coope- 
ration with countries of the Asia-Pacific region in 
the spirit of partnership, justice and mutual respect, 
according to Yevgeny Primakov, Chairman of the 
Soviet National Asia-Pacific Economic Committee 
(SOVNAPEC). He recently said the USSR was ready 
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to join the Committee for Pacific Economic Coope- 
ration (CPEC). The SOVNAPEC attended the. 
sixth CPEC session in ‘Osaka in May 1988, and a 
representative of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
that plays an active role in the work of the 


- SOVNAPEC was invited to a regular meeting of the 


Conference of Pacific Trade and Development last 
July in Indonesia. 

Igor Rogachev, the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter, recently highlighted Japanese Premier Take- 
shita’s view that both sides were desirous of narrow- 
ing down the bilateral differences and widening the 
sphere of understanding. He said: “We can safely 
say that a new chapter has opened in Soviet-Japanese 
relations.” But he did not gloss over the differences 
saying “it would be naive to expect major break- 
throughs overnight”. 

The outstanding problems apart, Japan’s rising 
military expenditure at the behest of the US isa 
matter of concern as much for the USSR as it is for 
China. Today when about one per cent of Japan’s 
GNP is spent on defence, the country is among the 
top dozen spenders in the field of defence. If it 
expands its allocation to the tune of 2.5 per cent of 
the GNP for defence (in the next 10 years), it would 
become the world’s third largest spender on defence. 


AS far as China is concerned, it js also hurt by the 
recent controversy over Japanese history books and 
the Japanese leader’s visits to the’ Yasukuni shrine. 
Japan’s history text books have recently been replete 
with omissions and falsifications of Sino-Japanese 
‘history. This cannot but cause concern in Beijing. 
Yasukuni shrine is a Shinto religious place where 
memorial ceremonies are held for the war dead 
including war criminals. China, which suffered 
under Japanese militarism, opposes visits to the 
shrine by Japanese leaders since tablets of some of 
Japan’s worst war criminals like Hideki Tojo have 
been erected there. Japan dismisses such reaction 
from the side of China as unnecessary interference in 
Japan’s internal affairs, but given the history of 
Sino-Japanese relations and the shadow the Second 
World War cast on these ties the Chinese reaction 
cannot be brushed aside lightly. 

China is likewise worried over the rise of Japanese 
militarisation. “Japan’s trend towards developing 
its armed forces has aroused anxieties both in Asian 
countries and elsewhere,’ wrote Beijing Review 
of May 2-8, 1988. It quoted Dr Henry Kissinger as 
having stated that (a) Japan could completely rebuild 
its military, forces before 2000 AD; (b) Japan was 
trying to transfer production facilities abroad to 
encourage the establishment of a defence system to 
protect its investments; and (c) Japan would become 
a strong military power in Asia. 

These complexities notwithstanding, the situation 
in the Asia-Pacific region has, nevertheless, improved 
on the whole. And this despite the fact that the US 
has yet to respond to Gorbachev’s initiatives aimed 
at strengthening security in this segment of the globe. 
Indeed, the developments in Afghanistan, the Sino- 
Soviet border and Kampuchea constitute the most 
hopeful signs. 

(Continued on page 29) 





Need for a Dialogue with Gandhi 


AVIJIT PATHAK 


Yas is always a challenge. One must learn to 
tear away the mask. And in our times the 
mask that reveals itself is that or modernity. We are 
“speaking of modern India. The institutions (nation- 
state, parliamentary democracy or planned develop- 
ment), the ideas (secularism, rationality or scientific 
temper) all seem to have revealed their falsity. ‘Not 
to confront our, broken dreams, our fractured hopes 
is to cheat ourselves. ‘ 

The fact that'we must learn — not with a sense 
of guilt, but with an urge to learn from history, 
from our unique experiences — is that modernity 
has failed. Not solely because in modern India 
poverty exists and the unfortunate ones continue to 
live in slums or dark villages. Doubtless, a:faulty 
political economy is a sure sign of the decay. What 
is, however, more important to note is that what we 
thought would sustain modernity — a ‘rational, 
scientific way of comprehending the world — no 
longer exists. The crisis is not solely the crisis of the 
economy. The crisis is the crisis of an epistemology, 
a belief pattern. : 

The result is obvious. Counter-modernisation 
trends are seen everywhere. Even if the rulers seek 
to hide these trends by imperting computers or en- 
couraging space research, we know that the Shankara- 
charyas and the Shahabuddins are not dead. There 
are the Devi Lals and the Tikaits or for that matter 
there are young people passionate enough to arti- 
culate their hatred fof the city and the metropolis, 
their love for a tradition, for Third World alter- 
natives. 

And we know that. even the proponents of 
modernity are not so confident about their mission. 
In order to “rediscover” India they are often seen 
signing a treaty with Shahabuddin; With the spread 
of counter-modernisation tendencies all around, it is 
no longer possible to say that these are just aber- 
rations of an otherwise noble scheme of modernity. 
The challenge, needless to add, is to explore the 
anatomy of modernity, to ask why it fails and to 
examine whether the negative impact of counter- 
modernisation can be avoided and a more har- 
monious, integral vision evolved. 

So, we should first know what modernity is all 
about, what it demands of the individual and the 
society he visualises. Modernity, as the critique of 
colonialism or cultural imperialism goes, isa “gift” 
of the West to the rest of the world. The paradox 
is that this is a gift as well as a weapon the mighty 
West has invented in order to perpetuate its hege- 
mony, rob other cultures of their uniqueness and 
force them to strive for “universal” modernisation. 
To understand modernity is-to know, for example, 
the way Max Weber, an eminent sociologist, sought 
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to depict the spread of “rationality” in our times. 

Rationality, for Max Weber, is all-pervading in 
modern times. It is everywhere — in man’s actions, 
in politics, in bureaucracy. This is what distinguishes 
a imodern society from a traditional one. Modern 
man knows how-to “calculate”. He is concerned 
about the ‘‘means” as well as the “ends” the utility 
of his action. Asa result, “traditional” or “charis- 
matic” authorities break down. With the spread of 
“secularisation” a “‘rational-legal” authority is born. 
Modernity, for Weber, is also a celebration of the 
individual, his ability to decidé his fate without any 
mediation. As Weber showed in the Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism, the rationality of the 
market economy is deeply related with a mode of 
thinking that promotes man’s active participation in 
the world. As a matter of fact, technalogy, industry, 
bureaucracy, market-economy, individualism-modern, 
rationality, for Weber, manifests everywhere. 

And Weber was critical of Asian cultures. A 
“life-negating approach or “‘other-worldiness” 
implicit in Buddhism and Hinduism, Webcr thought, 
was an obstacle to the growth of modern rationality. 
Yet paradoxically enough, Weber himself speculated 
the danger of the all-pervading rationality. Ina 
vast, impersonal world filled with market economy, 
bureaucracy, rational legal authority, the individual 
tends to lose his right to be unpredictable, anarchy 
and freedom, irrationality and spontaneity. That is, 
to use Weber’s words, an “iron cage”, the gain of 
modernity is also the loss of the mystique. To be in 
a modern world is to feel homeless, rootless. 

This alienation, for Marx and many of his 
followers, is historical, a transitory phase that is 
bound to vanish with the abolition of capitalism. 
This has nothing to do with “modernity” or 
“rationality” as such. Because for Marxists 
modernity is not a neutral term, it has to be located 
in historical societies — in capitalism, -in socialism. 
And in a socialist society the discontents of 
“modernity” that one sees in capitalism begin to 
disappear and a new era is born. Man *enjoys 
freedom. That is the promise of the Marxist 
utopia, the reason for its magnificent appeal. It 
embraces what Weber called the process of rationa- 
lisation and secularisation, Yet, it promises to 
transend its discontents. : 

This promise notwithstanding, Marxism has got 
its own paradox, a paradox that these days many 
Third World social scientists are not hesitating to 


` reveal. Marxism, they say, is fond of calling itself 


This science, irrespective of its gains, 
is violent. It tends to undermine other traditions 
hecause of their “primitive” nature. The unilinear, 
universal road to social development that the 
Marxists propose has got an element of “‘inevit- 
ability”. Any movement towards rational, secular 


a “‘science’’. 
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. İndustrial development is invariably „appreciated. 
Even if it causes unhappiness or uneasiness, it is 
argued that society should learn to bear it because 
history is destined that way and the next stage is 
socialism, the end‘of unhappiness. 

None is arguing that determinism is the essence 
of Marxism. What is, however, difficult to deny 
is that for a large number of -Marxists,. there is a 
fixation: to the ‘“‘inevitable’ road .to progress. 
Feudalism, capitalism, socialism — these concepts, 
despite their ability to throw light on historical 
societies, are not sufficient to comprehend a complex 
social reality, the dynamics of a culture or a tra- 
dition. Culture is not solely feudal or capitalistic 
or socialistic. Culture is multi-dimensional — 
historical and eternal, predictable and unpredict- 
able. And man is not solely a forward looking, 
rational being. He is not simply a destroyer of 
the past and the creater of the future. He destroys 
as well as preserves. He.wants change as well as 
stability. He wants universality as. well as unique- 
ness. In other words, he is a being who has got 
memories and nostalgia, apart from future 
aspirations. 

. Not to see the multi-dimensionality, of the: human 
nature or the complexity of a culture is to miss the 


language of real people with real hopes and dreams. + 
And if the revolutionaries fail to see man’s uneasi- . 


ness with ‘“‘progress’” and their aspirations for 
cultural identities, the result is not difficult to 
speculate; counter- modernisation tendencies -begin to 
assume a violent, perverted dimension. We will 
come to it later. For the time being, we should 
conclude that modernity has got its discontents, 
they have to be identi before we understand the 
spread of counter modernisation tendencies in our 
society, f i i 
There are primarily two characteristics of moder- 
nisation in Indian society — a process of seculari- 
sation, and a process of homogenisation. First, 
reflect on the process secularisation. Although 
not many know what secularism is all about, 
particularly in the Indian context, one thing 
is, however, certain Even if it does not under- 
mine the significance of religion it tends to assert. 
that religion does not matter much in what is 
important in life — politics or economy. In other 
words, modernity, because of its secular ideal, 
creates a hierarchy, A rational, secular or even 


: ‘dthistic orientation is considered more progressive 
and hence more desirable than a religious one. ° 


This new hierarchy, it goes without saying, causes a 
fear. All those who do not want to see their 
religion losing its significance comprehend a threat 
to their belief system. 

For the majority community, secularism is often 


considered as a denial of the primacy of their religion. 


' To be “secular” means to’ be unnecessarily tolerant 
to the minority community! And for the minority 
community, secularism is just another clever device 
the majority community has invented’ to kill their 
identity and impose a homogeneous pattern on 
them. As a resul, secularism, paradoxically 
enough, creates a culture conducive to communal 


tensions. Secularism creates a gap in which men’s: 


a 
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religious expressions do not get a proper, humané, 
non-apologetic outlet to express themselves. The 
result is a void. The fShankaracharyas and the 
Shahabuddins begin to emerge. Or, for that matter, 
a “secular” government bans Rushdie’s book or 
introduces the ‘Muslim Women’s Bill. Far from 
creating a truly humane, tolerant culture, secularism 
provokes different commlnities to get divided, allows 
religion to assume a violent, distorted shape. 

Secondly, implicit in the ideal of a nation-state, 
a modern political ideal, lies the process of homo- 
genisation.' India is’a plural society. And we say. 
‘Unity in diversity’. Yet the fact remains that the ‘ 
“cohesiveness” of anation-State makes one skepti- 
cal about ethnic, regional, linguistic groups asserting 
their separate identites. Not surprisingly then, 
these who call themselves “‘nationalists” or enjoy 
the politico-military power of the nation-state, invent 
a distorted vocabulary. Any movement fora regional 
or ethnic identity is seen with suspicion and called 
“anti-national”’. This fear of “‘destabilisation” leads 
to centralisation of power the CRP Jawans and army 
officials become ‘“‘nationalists.” This is a vicious 
circle. Every slogan of ‘“‘unity” causes further 
tensions. Because this sort of “unity? does not 
emerge out of strength — itis based on fear, the 
fear of destabilisation. : 

The result is obvious. There reamins a continual 
possibility of mistrust between the Centre and the 
periphery, the nation and the region. In such an 
atmosphere of bad faith terrorists’ and regionalists 
are born. Violence prevail ‘and unity or nation-state 
becomes a political rhetoric. Because we have seen 
that even ifa Laldenga is appeased, a Subash 
Ghising is born. And when a Subash' Ghising is 
given a concession” Uttarakhand activists begin to 
demand a separate State! 

It is at this juncture that we should accept boldly 
and unambiguously that “‘modernity” is a false cons- 
ciousness. Far from showing us the road to peace 
and emancipation it has created a void. Its discon- 
tents and the gap it has created have led to all that ` 
the progressives condemn: communalism, destabi- 
lisation -and the spread of lumpen politics. Yet, 
“modernity” remains a catchy slogan, it is considered 
“progressive”. Weare not allowed to realise that 
communalism or terrorism, regionalism or separatism 
are symptoms of a sickness that ‘“‘modernity” intro- 
duces. The question is how one should refute con- 
ventional categories of “Left” and “Right”, “pro- 
gressiveness” or “backwardness”, refrain oneself 
from both kinds of reaction — modernisation and 
counter-modernisation — and evolve a truly integ- 
rated, harmonious vision of social emancipation. 

Hence it is necessary to look at the prvailing ideo- 
logies and belief systems. First, we should reflect 
on the ruling ideology, the ideology that the Cong- 
ress hås sough to define for itself. Broadly speaking, 
itis Nehruism. Nehru, we know, was called the 
architect of a modern, secular India. His faith in 
science and technology was supreme. He wanted 
industrial development. Although, as his writings 
reflect, he.was torn between the Gandhian vision 
and the fascinating dream of modernity. He chose 
the latter. Parliamentary democracy ‘quasi-federa~ 


‘ 


lism, planned development, secularism, technological’ 
rogress — these were Nehru’s favourite words. 
Even today the Congress speaks the ‘same language. 
The assumption is that “modernity”, as Nehru 
understood it, despite a few aberrations, is pri- 
marily a progressive urge. As aresplt, the Congress 
does not find itself in a position to be critical of 
“modernity” itself. This has created a Rajiv Gandhi 
and a Sam Pitroda who would never learn from our 
unique experiences and instead cherish the dream of a 
make-believe world filled with computers and gadgets! 
Secondly, there isa Marxist ideology shared by 
‚two mainstream communist parties — the CPI and 
‘the CPM. This ideology, it goes without saying, is 
critical of the Congress culture. Because the Cong- 
ress regime and the policies it pursues, the Commu- 
nists assert, have failed to resolve modern India’s 
primary contraditions — unequal development and 
social anarchy.' This criticism notwithstanding, the 
Communists have got a soft corner for Nehru who, 
_ they thing, was a progressive and took this feudal, 
religious country to the path of reason, technology 
and progress. This has led to a love-hate relation- 
ship between the Congress and the Communists. 
The shared consensus on “modernity” once inspired 
a section of the Communists to appreciate a ‘“‘pro- 
gressive” Indira Gandhi, despite her ruthless poli- 
tical style. And even today Onthe question of 
terrorism, national integration or ethnic violence, 
the Congress and the Communists seem to hardly 
differ from one another. Not surprisingly then, even 
the Communists, because of their obsession with 
modernity or the progressive role the national bour- 
geoisie play, fail to reflect and evolve alternatives. 
And thirdly, there is supposedly a reactionary 
Rightist ideology that goes against both the Cong- 
ress and the Communists. It has got two dimensions. 
First, it is:critical of Nehruism. It tries to dissociate 
Gandhi from Nehru. It glorifies the village and the 
peasantry. It is against modernisation and techno- 
logical development. It wants a_village-centred, 
agricultural India. As the progressives say, this 
primitive ideology has created a Charan Singh, a 
Devi Lal and a Tikait. Itis simply a step towards 
counter-modernisation. It goes against history, 
against time. All progressives should abhor it! 
Secondly, it has got another dimension. It is, based 
heavily on religious, ethnic, regional sentiments. Far 
from creating a trans-ethnic trans-regional and truly 
modern, secular Indian, it stimulates man’s tradi- 
tional identities. It is violent and militant. It rests 
heavily on images and charisma. It manifests itself 
in the politics of the RSS and the Muslim League. 
It creates an NTR as well as a Subash Ghising. It is 
another step towards counter-modernisation. The 
progressives condemn it. mee 
‘` Thè question arises: is it possible to evolve an 
ideological alternative? It is better to be hopeful 
because at critical junctures man reflects and contem- 
plates, rediscovers forgotten truths and arrives ata 
conclusion. There are two ways in which one can 
arrive at a consensus. First, we will speak of the 
Marxian utopia. As we have already said, what is 
striking about it is its humanism, its passionate con- 
cern for the deprived and the humiliated. Ours is a 
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brutal, inequal society. These who retain their, sensi- 
tivity and passion for justice are bound to be attracted 
by Marxism. Without socialism there is no future. 
Thére cannot be any ambiguity about this Marxian 
truth. Yet, the point we are trying to state is that 
Marxism has to be located in our cultural context. 
This is possible if we become critical of those ele- 
ments of “universality” in Marxism (rationality and 
scienticism, secularisation and linear time) which tend 
to negate our unique experiences and make it flexible 
enough to get enlightened by the “specificity” of our 
cultural experiences (religiosity,’ plurality, ethnic 
diversity and,a cyclical holistic vision of existence). 

Herein lies the second point — the contemporary 
relevance of Gandhi. Many unresolved contradictions 

+ and ambiguities in Gandhi’s thoughts notwithstand- 
ing, his was an attempt to understand our cultural 
idioms. Gandhi was religious, not superstitious, 
Gandhi wanted moksha; yet never did he separate 
himself from the concrete — his politico Historical 
responsibility. Gandhi wanted united India; yet, he 
opposed centralisation, he was for decentralisation, 
for cultural identities, for diversity. He was a libera- 
tor not by imposing alien valves, but by reinterpret- 
ing his past. Gandhi was speaking a’ new language- 
neither the language of modernity, nor the language 
of counter-modernity. 

For Gandhi, to move forward does not mean a 
dissociation from the past. In other words, for 
Gandhi. unlike Marx, time is not unilinear; past, 
present and future mingle together. This is a difficult 
task and this explains Gandhi’s contradictions and 
failures. And this also explains why Gandhi conti- 
nues to be misinterpreted. 

That is why the necessity of a dialogue with 
Gandhi — a dialogue that creative Marxists, 
socialists, ecologists, grassroot workers, women acti- 
vists have to conduct. They have to begin from 

„where Gandhi stopped. 

Modernity has made us homeless. And counter- 
modernists re in search of a home, but they do not 
know where it is, they are in a process of destruction. 
Gandhi wanted to create a home in a homeless world. 
Is it possible for today’s radicals to find out the 
road to our new home that Gandhi promised but 
never succeeded to take us there? O 


; Sumit : Asia-Pacific Security 


(Contd. from page 26) 

The Soviet Union’s confidence-building measures 
are having a wholesome effect largely because of the 
general realisation that the latest Soviet policy is 
based on total rejection of the concept of a bipolar 
world which, in Gorbachev’s view, needs to be made 
secure through interaction with all its inhabitants 
irrespective of their ideological affiliations and poli- 
tical proclivities. This is in fact one of the basic 
ideas underlying the objectives of the Delhi Declara- 
tion that the Soviet President signed with Rajiv 
Gandhi in November 1986. The trend inherent in 
this concept is expected to gain momentum in world 
politics in the coming days to the detriment of the 
advocates of military confrontation ‘who, inspite of 
retaining their overall influence, are slowly but inexo- 
tably losing their clout, stature and authority. Q 
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Green Revolution Heightens Poverty 


D. BANDYOPADHYAY 


p 
INSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF AGRI- 

CULTURE DEVELOPMENT, by P.C. Joshi 

Delhi: Allied Publishers, 1987, pp 335, Rs. 125. 


Tt near famine conditions of mid-sixties in certain 
parts of India due to severe drought, the humi- 
liation that the country had to face in securing 
foodgrains from abroad and the miracle of high 
productivity and production achieved through the 
‘wonder’ seeds of wheat in Punjab. and Haryana in 
the late sixties, relegated the question of agrarian 
relations for agricultural development into the dark 
recesses. India, which had been following basically 
a technocratic strategy for development with touches 
of reformism, now saw a new wave of technological 
fundamentalism. g 

The prime objective of this line of thought and 
policy was to encourage farmers, particularly the 
bigger ones, to adopt the new technology, without 
touching in any way the existing skewed pattern 


of land-holding and/or the antiquated agrarian” 


relationship, ignoring the fact that such a situa- 
tion often hindered and impeded the growth, 
as the fruits of development tended to be 


enjoyed not by those who tilled but by those who. 


owned. This strategy accepted a degree of concentra- 
tion of land ownership as a given premise. The bene- 
fits of new technology were obviously appropriated 
disproportionately by the larger land-owners. The 
strategy paid off in incredsing the production of 
wheat and making the country self-sufficient in food- 
grains at a given level of individual consumption. 
But the euphoria that had been generated among 
the intelligentsia and the policy makers got a severe 
jolt in the late sixties and early seventies when ther 
was a serious peasant unrest in different parts of ne 
country, which was commonly known as the ‘Naxalite’ 
movement. It was to prevent the ‘green’ revolution 
turning ‘red’ that a series of consultations were held 
at the all-India level by the Central Government 
with the Chief Ministers òf States and a new land 
reforms policy, with. more or less a uniform pattern 
of family ceiling on landholding, was evolved in 
1972. At this juncture, the issue of the institutional 
aspect of agricultural development came out sharply 
at the policy level. The need for some degree of re- 
. distribution of land among the landless and the land- 
poor peasantry and security of tenancy for the insecure 
and oral tenants who had been cultivating a large 
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proportion of land in various States, particularly in 
eastern India, was appreciated. But, as the move- 
ment subsided through concerted administrative and 
other interventions, technological fundamentalism 
bounced back and started ruling the roost. 

This book; which is a collection of essays written 
by the author over two decades during this crucial 
period of India’s development process, captures 
correctly and presents excellently the changing mood 
and the debate on this vital issue. What is striking 
is that the author has projected the entire debate 
against the background of pre-independence thoughts 
of the stalwarts of economic thinking and political 
leadership in this country. Surveying the entire pre- 
independence thinking on agrarian policy, the author 
has found two distinct trends. The first trend 
“favoured a policy of transforming the landlord class 
into an engine of growth and considered the frame- 
work of inequality and concentration of land and 


other resources into the hands of enterprising class to" 


be an economic necessity’. The second trend, in 
sharp contrast, “was inclined to assign a decisive role 
to the peasantry in economic development”. . But 
during the struggle against foreign rule, no sharp 
polarisation of stand was allowed. The debate re- 
mained unresolved before independence. 

In the post-independence period, when the country 
embarked upon a path of planned economic develop- 
ment, the debate on the technocratic path or the 
reformist path started again. The author gives the 
reader a full view of the currents and cross-currents 
on the institutional and technological factors in agri- 
cultural planning while reflecting on Mahalanobis’ 
approach. In fact, he has recaptured the exciting 
days of the planning process at Delhi and at 
Amrapali in Baranagar at Calcutta —- when mighty 
minds clashed on ideological issues in tracing the 
trajectory of India’s development. 

Contrary to the popular view that Professor 
Mahalanobis was an ardefit supporter of heavy 
industry, ignoring the needs of agriculture the author 
has shown how deeply committed the former was to 
agricultural development, both through institutional 
change and through the application of modern 
technology in agriculture. He regarded land reforms, 
in the sense of land re-distribution, “as a necessary 
though not a sufficient condition for growth”. 

The most interesting aspect of the book is the 
controversy raised by Professor M.L. Dantwala in 
his foreword. He writes: “The Green Revolution 
epitomising modern technology is held responsible 
for (persistence and even accentuation of rural 
poverty)...a proposition which I find somewhat diffi- 

“(Continued on page 33) 
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Present Technological Revolution and Social Systems 


D.P. SEN 





In view of the tremendous interest generated across the globe to the recent changes initiated by 
Mikhail Gorbachev in the USSR, Mainstream has been publishing for sometime comments and 
obser vations on the ongoing process of perestroika (restructuring) through glasnost in the Soviet 
Union. As a result a lively debate has started in the columns of this journal and many questions 
accompanying Gorbachey’s bold steps are being discussed threadbare. The following contribution 


enriches that debate. —Editor 





Ą BOUT seventy years have passed since the Great 
October Revolution which shook the world in 
1917. Enormous social changes have taken place all 
over the world since the termination of the Second 
World War in 1945 and the defeat of the fascist 
powers. Barring afew countries, the colonies of 
Asia and Africa ofthe erstwhile imperial powers 
have become independent countries. The working 
people of China, Cuba, Vietnam,and the East 
European and a few other countries have come to 
power during this period. The liberated humanity 
of all these countries constitute a great social force. 

Technologically, ińmense productive forces have 
been released in the last tow-three decades. These 
productive forces have revolutioned the system of 
production and process control in the advanced 
capitalist countries. We describe this phenomenon 
as another technological revolution. New frontiers 
of science and technology (space, nuclear science and 
technology, semi-conductors, electronics, computors, 
micro-processors, robotics, genetic engineering, 
communication science and engineering, biochemistry, 
biotechnology, etc.) have opened up. There is not a 
single branch of human knowledge that is not 
undergoing change ata rapid rate and as a conse- 
quence there are technological improvements or new 
approaches in almost all fields of industry. 

A common man feels the impact of all these 
changes in his everyday life. A transistor radio 
receiving set has reached an ordinary villager. In 
cities and towns, television sets area common sight 
in the drawing rooms of middle class families. 
Thanks to space technology, sitting’ in Delhi or 
Calcutta we can watch the Olympic games held in 
South Korea or the USA instantaneously. One may 
go on citing similar examples. 

The origin of almost all scientific and technologi- 
cal advancements may be traced to the capitalist 
world headed by the USA. West Germany and 


The author is a distinguished scientist who has 
worked for many years in the field of food 
technology. 3 
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Japan have contributed substantially in these techno- 
logical advancements. The USSR and other socialist 
countries of Europe not to speak of countries of 
Asia and Africa, are increasingly lagging behind in 
almost all the fields of present-day science and 
technology. Forced by the hostile capitalist world 
always ready ‘to crush it, the USSR has made worth- 


` while contributions in the field of defence technology. 


In space science and technology too it was a pioneer 
and registered a breakthrough ,even though subse- 
quently the USA made rapid progress in this field. 
But the acceleration of the progress of science and 
technology in the capitalist world leaves no room 
for groundless technological optimism and com- 
placency on the part of the USSR. It may be argued 
that the USSR was technologically backward when 


‘its working classcame to power and hence the 


present situation. Nevertheless, 
requires‘a thorough scrutiny. 
The USA purchases millions of dollars worth of 
research information and data from the USSR but it 
is not the socialist USSR which utilises these data 
but the capitalist USA. Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev has quoted a few, such glaring examples 
in his famous book Perestroika. It appears that there 
is the absence of a driving force for the absorption 
of research and developmental activities by the 
socio-economic system of the USSR or the socialist 
world. Czechoslovakia was highly advanced in tech- 
nology before the Second World War but it has lost 
its position. Germany was a highly advanced coun- 
try in science and technology. After the Second 
World War it was divided into Fast Germany with a 
socialist system and West Germany with a capitalist 
system. West Germany has made a tremendous 
sweep in technology and industrial development 
during the post-war period; the record of: East 
Germany in this respect is not so remarkable. We 
are not taking into account the progressive social 
changes that have taken place in the USSR, Czecho- 
slovakia or East Germany. In the present context, 
our main consideration is technological advance- 
ment. The question is: why is there such a wide 


this argument 
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t : 

Bap between the capitalist and socialist world in 
this sphere? Why did the socialist system of the 
USSR not make any conscious effort in the matter 
of harnessing its own research activity or scientific 
knowledge gathered abroad for techno-innovation 
and development of the new technology for utilisa- 
tion by its society and people? 

One of the main tenets of Marxism is: in a socialist 
economic system, the means of production should be 
nationalised (that is, should belong to the society) so 
that exploitation of man by man can be abolished 
once and for all. Ownership of the means of produc- 
tion by the capitalist class gives it the power of 
exploitation of the working people who have only 
their labour to sell. The means of production repre- 
sent the productive forces and are determined by the 
state of technology prevailing at a particular point 
of time. The means of production are not static and 
advance with time. In the advanced capitalist world 
every new scientific and basic knowledge is tried to 
be utilised to improve the productive forces, to deve- 
lop new technologies, to introduce new products and 
new processes and thereby to increase profit. This 
ultimately improves the quality of life of those who 
can afford, 

After assuming power, and nationalisation of the 
means of production, a socialist state should give 
attention towards improving the productive forces or 
technology (as distinct from total production). 
Otherwise, the capitalist world would always main- 
tain its advanced position over the socialist world in 
science, technology and techno-innovation. ,The 
USSR stands second in scientific and technological 
man-power and has a high Research and Develop- 
ment Coefficient of 4.9 (the corresponding figures for 
the USA and the UK lie between 2 2 and 2.5). Yet 
this has not-helped to reduce the technological gap 
between the socialist USSR and the capitalist USA. 

Increase of production does not automatically 
mean improvement of technology; similarly a large 
science and technology manpower by itself does not 
ensure the release of new productive forces. How- 
ever, credit must be given to the USSR if we remem- 
ber that after the Great October Revolution, its lead- 
ership was pre-occupied with more pressing problems: 
fighting counter-revolution, attack by imperialist 
countries, solving the food-problem; increasing pro- 
duction, smashing the invasion of axis powers 
headed by Hitler Germany; and rebuilding a war 
ravaged, country after the war. But situation changed 
in the last two or three decades when the capitalist 
world achieved rapid technological advancement in 
different fields while the socialist world only marked 
time. 

Let us now examine the situation in the capita- 
list world which has made almost all the recent 
scientific discoveries and utilised the same for 
improving the means of production and productive 
forces and technology. The reasons for this have 
been beautifully explained by Andrei Kuteinikov 
(New Times, 20: p. 16, 1988). Why are the techni- 
cal innovations developed and put to,commercial 
use on a mass scale in the capitalist world? “Using 
unique scientific and technological knowledge, 
each individual producer, whether big or small, can 
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make a monopoly profit. ‘The very uniqueness of 


his scientific knowledge gives him this chance by 
enabling him to make products with no analogues 
on the market and to employ novel, more efficient 
manufacturing technique....... The record of progress 
of high technology industries in the industrialised 
capitalist countries goes to show that competition 
makes it a matter of life and death for manu- 
facturers to develop a new products and use the 
latest technology. Falling behind scientific and 
technological progress spells bankruptcy.” In a 
capitalist system, competition, profit and market 
are the main driving forces for continuously improv- 
ing the means of production and for introducing new 
productive forces, 

Herein comes the need for a thorough under- 
standing of the mechanism of utilisation of different 
scientific and technological discoveries in the form 
of different techno-innovations and industrial deve- 
lopment for the society at large, in other words, 
for releasing the improved or new productive 
forces, 

Scientific and technological discoveries do not 
automatically lead to their use in the form of new 
techno-innovations, improved or new processes and 
improved or new products for the purpose of 
convenience, public utility, social need and better 
quality of life. It is very difficult to categorise 
innumerable ways in which different scientific and 
technological discoveries can be utilised for the 
society and an individual. The point is not one of 
adoption and technological assimilation of some- 
thing developed by others or elsewhere. It is a 
question of development and commercialisation 
(production and social utilisation) of something 
new. A conscious effort is required to harness 
scientific and technological discoveries in the form 
of their commercial utilisation. - 

In a capitalist system, profit, competition and 
market are the driving forces for creating links 
between scientific and technological discoveries on 
the one hand, and techno-innovations, product and 
process developments on the other. Itis the indus- 
trial houses and private entrepreneurs who are 
responsible for ensuring these links. {n a socialist 
system, it should be the task of the government and 
the society. If the government and the society 
fail, the release of new productive force does not 
take place and the system of industrial production 
becomes obsolete compared to the advanced capitalist 
countries. 

It is necessary for a socialist government to take 
institutional measures for a specific purpose. It is 
not possible and not within the jurisdiction of research 
laboratories to go into the matter of commercia- 
lisation (production and social utilisation), A 
socialist government should have an inbuilt mecha- 
nism to examine the research and technological 
outputs for utilisation for social and individual 
needs. This task is by no means easy. The Capita- 
list system and profit motive have traditions of 
hundreds of years but the socialist system has 
started only seventy years ago and if we deduct the 
initial period of forty years, we have thirty years 
to reckon with. It is necessary. Also to remember 
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that socialist system has no tradition or example 
to follow. It has to build its own system for the 
advancement of productive forces. How far and 
to what extent competitiveness and market mecha- 
nism can be introduced into the socialist system 
without changing its essential character and without 
restoring the phenomenon of exploitation- of man 
by man are subjects that require a comprehensive 
examination. 

In short, the socialist system should evolve its 
‘ own methodology for the utilisation of scientific 
and technological research results available at an 
accelerated rate not only from its own research 
laboratories but from those of the: whole world. 
However, the question is: has the leadership of th 


USSR understood the problem and taken appro- 
priate measures? Apparently, the answer, till the 
emergence of Gorbachev, was in the negative. 

It is a welcome feature that the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union under the leadership. of 
Gorbachev has directed our attention to the diffe- 
rent facets of Soviet economy with a view to revita- 
lise it. We hope that this attempt, which com- 
monly goes under the term perestroika, would lead 
to the birth of a socialist driving force and culmi- 
nate in improved or new means of production and 
new technologies capable of ensuring a rapid 
advance of the Socialist economies and narrowing 
of the existing technological gap with the capitalist 


„society of the Western hemisphere. (] 





Bandopadhyay : Book Review 
(Contd. from page 30) 


cult to accept. The casual relationship between the 
persistence of poverty and-acceptance of HYV 
technology, which the author postulates would need 
stronger logical and empirical bases.” And with his 
old world humility, he suggests that the author 
should write a brief epilogue to rebut his (Professor , 
Dantwala’s) contention. With equal humility, the 
author writes the epilogue, ‘Agrarian Constraints 
Reconsidered’, not for rebuttal of Professor 
Dantwala’s views but for elaboration of his own 
apprdéach. 

The point that the author makes with a great deal 
of validity is that the new emerging class of land- 
owners are preventing any further change in the 
propriety relationship which may endanger their class 
interest thereby trying to appropriate the fruits of 
scientific development to themselves. The trickle 
effect of the burgeoning production of HYV techni- 
ques is getting limited to a narrow class, resulting in 
a sharper differentiation between the affluent and 
poor in the agrarion sector. It is not really an 
‘either-or’ situation regarding institutional change 
and technological intervention. What is really requir- 
ed is to create an agrarian structure where there 


could be a wide diffusion of technological innovations 
among the peasantry. 

What would jolt many is the author’s assertion: 
“A new type of poverty has been growing in rural 
India in recent years — poverty which is no longer 
associated with economic stagnation inherited from 
the colonial era but rather is the product or “‘plann- 
ed” agrarian change and rural development in 
independent India.” It is undoubtedly a very pro- 
vocative statement. Whether one agrees with it or 
not, one should not brush aside the grave implica- 
tions of what he has stated. Technocratic interven- 
tion in a statusquoist society is likely to accentuate 
differentiation. The debate will continue till the 
situation is created where land holding becomes more 
egalitarian, making it easier for wider diffusion of 
new technology and its iruits. 

In its wide historical sweep, fine analysis of econo- 
mic and sociological factors, subtlety of presentation 
of differing views, the book bears the imprint of an 
erudite scholar and an ardent and intrepid fighter for 
the cause of the underdog. It is undoubtedly a rich 
and valuable contribution to the literature on Indian 
agrarian question. It is a compulsory reading for 
any economist, social scientist and policy maker, 
dealing with the intricate problems of the Indian 
rural economy. ; $ 


Vimal: Dowry Again 
' (Contd. from page 12) 


ences of those close to us. Heigh- 
tened consciousness has enabled 
some of us to change our own 

> lives to a greater or lesser extent. 
Some have felt helpless and see 
no way out. Some of us have 
learnt lessons from our own lives 
and this has helped us ensure 
that our daughters’ lives at Jaest 
will be different. One thing that 
has greatly helped, inspired and 
given us confidence has been the 
mood created by the women’s 
movement and an _ anti-dowry 
campaign has been an~integral 
part of that mood. 

Many of us, because of what 
we have gone through, because 
of our wounded psyche, have an 
uncompromising and one-track 
‘attitude to dowry: it’s inexcusa- 


ble, it has no justification, and 


there’s no two ways about it.. 


From what Ican make out, in 
the present dowry debate, even 
while 
everyone who has been writing 
fundamentally acknowledges that 
dowry as a conccpt, and in princi- 
ple, is wrong. (At least that’s 
how I understand it, though I 
must confess that in some of these 
fiery and often acrimonious 
debates, I’m never too sure whose 
stand is exactly what.) 

However, what I am worried 
about, which is why I set out to 
write this piece, is that the present 
dowry controversy may , get 
twisted, misinterpreted and pub- 
licised by anti-feminists as a sort 
of sharp and vertical polarisation 
within the movement. It could 
be easy, and only too convenient, 
for such people to label the whole 


apparently ‘disagreeing, _ 


thing as an example of feminists 
themselves going back on their 
own beliefs and returning full 
circle to the position that dowry 
can’t be eradicated, that nothing 
ever canor will change, and so 
it’s better to make the best of 
things as they are. 

One must not forget how, in 
the West, entirely valid rethink- 
ing on issues like women’s roles 
and family structure (Betty Frie- 
dan’s The Second Stage) or on 
issues like contraception (Germa~ 
ine Greer’s Sex and Destiny) was 
promptly seized by feminist-, 
baiters who distorted and dubbed 
the whole phenomenon as a case 
of volte face and retraction by 
leading feminist personalities. 
I see a similar possibility looming 
in the face of our own dowry 
debate. It is such a fall-out that 
has to be guarded against. iJ 
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What is Wrong with PI Ads 


, T reply to Jitender Kumar’s letter in Mainstream 
` (March 4), Iwas not criticising the concept of 
Public Interest (PI) advertising as such, but lament- 
ing the fact that in its present form PI advertising 
does not fulfil its potential. To reiterate the point 
I had made in my original article (January 14): PI 
advertising should, ideally, not only inspire but also 
provide ideas for action. While many PI ads today 
may be inspiring, few contain the second equally 
important element, and my articlé was a plea to the 
PI ad-makers to incorporate this missing element. I 
had suggested that this will be possible only if the 
people who design these ads collaborate with those 
who are actually working and fighting on the issues 
which are today the popular subjects for PI ads. I 
had also suggested that the groups active on the 
issues should themselves take the initiative to 


N.C, : Commentary 
(Contd. from page 3) 


. this sprawling State with a reasonable degree of com- 
petence — certainly more successfully than his pre- 
decessor in office — itis widely known that Rajiv 
Gandhi’s circle does not feel comfortable at the pro- 
spect of stability for Tiwari as the Chief Minister. 
There seems to persist in the Rajiv establishment a 
tinge of misgiving about his unquestioning allegiance 
to the Party President, while there is no gainsaying 
' that the Centre turns a blind eye to Vir Bahadur 
Singh’s constant pinpricks at the Tiwari regime. One 
is almost driven to the conclusion that under the 
Rajiv raj, a Congress Chief Minister managing to 
strengthen his political position in a State, runs the 
risk of attracting the distrust of the party’s supremo. 
It would not be surprising if Sharad Pawar also soon 
finds himself in this strange predicament. 


IF one were to believe Minister Chidambaram, the 
D-Day for the general elections is still nine months 
ahead. A look at the political map of India at this 
stage may, therefore, be dismissed as an exercise at 
counting chickens before they are hatched. However, 
there is no sign that the Congress-I can, in these nine 
months, recover its position, as there seems to be no 
gimmick in reserve after the Budget. It is, therefore, 
worth having a look round the country to get an 
idea of the prospect of the Congress-I at the polls in 
the major States. 

UP and Bihar are ina state of uncertainty with 
the odds against the Congress-I gaining a majority. 
Maharashtra may be stabler than other States but 
can Rajiv be sure the victorious MPs from there 
will be more loyal to him than to Pawar? In West 
Bengal, Karnataka, Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 
Assam and Haryana the Congress-I can by no 
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approach the ad-designers with ideas and infor- 
mation so that the end-product is both useful to the 
public and aesthetically pleasing. At the moment 
most PI ads only fulfil the latter criterion and-fall 
short on the former. 

As for Jitender Kumar’s objection that rural 
people cannot be helped by knowing the address of 
a city organisation fighting on an issue, let me assure 
him that activist groups are fighting in both cities 
and villages, and the ideal Pl ad will inform the 
public in different places how to get in touch with 
groups in their own area who are already involved 
in an issue, and would also offer suggestions on how 
they themselves can organise to act on an issue. 


Vimal Balasubrahmanyan 
605/1 Lancer Barracks 
Secunderabad 500026 


means win the majority of Lok Sabha seats. 
The Congress-I prospects in. Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Orissa are bleak, to say 
the least. The rest are pockets returning less than ten 
MPs, and among these too, the Congress-I position 
is precarious in Jammu & Kashmir and Delhi. 

With the most optimistic calculation, there is 
hardly any chance whatsoever for the Congress-I 
to gain a majority in the Lok Sabha in a fair, 
peaceful poll. Nothing seems to be left for Rajiv 
Gandhi but to pray for a miracle to save the 
Congress-I from being displaced from power. Will 
the Congress-I desperation lead to large scale 
violence and disorder in the country? Nothing that 


Rajiv Gandhi as the Congress President has said so _. 


far dispels such misgivings. D (March 14) 
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Linesman : Road to Kabul 
(Contd. from page 4) 


alternative, of course, will bring more death and 
greater destruction in Afghanistan. This also means 
that most Afghan refugees will remain where they 
are now, doing what they are doing today. They will 
continue to sell arms and trade in heroin, and who 
can tell what other sacrifices will be expected of 
Pakistan in return for praise for its steadfastness. 


The time has not yet come to congratulate the 
people of Afghanistan (or the people of Pakistan) 
on bringing the Afghan crisis to an end. The 
time to do so will come when the door to peace 
can be opened, when civil war ceases, when the 
last airborne Texan mule is used to carry Afghan 
refugees and their chattels across the Khyber on 
a one-way trip, and when they can begin to re- 
construct their shattered homes, till their fields, 
rebuild their broken lives, and learn to live in 
peace with all their neighbours.D 


(Courtesy: Viewpoint, Lahore) 





Bedi: Railway Budget 
(Contd. from page 10) 


other departments and in the formation of commit- 
tees and study groups, holding of seminars, etc. 
Taking the cue from the prevailing administrative 
culture the senior railway officials very often 
renounce their functions of policy-making and a 
study group or a committee is formed for any 
problem which is slightly complicated. Running of 
additional fast trains or opening of new work-spots 
are the normal activity of the Railways. But wasteful 
functions are held for their inauguration. The budget 
papers mention 30 such functions last year in the 
presence of Cabinet Ministers and other political 
dignitaries. The concept of austerity is absent in 
most of the peripheral activities of the Indian 
Railways. 


The railway staff stand apart from the rest of the 
nation in the arduousness of their duties at all times 
of the day in all weather. They are constantly wor- 
ried about their housing and the education of their 
children, as they are always on the move. The 
Minister has appreciated their crucial role and 
stated: “We have progressively tried to relieve those 
engaged in the railway exercise, from day-to-day 
worries and tensions that crop up in present day 
life.... I fully recognise that in the ultimate analysis, 
it is the man behind the machine who makes the 
difference between success and failure,”’ 


The Minister has promised to increase the allot- 
ment of funds for housing in the future plans. But 
it is depressing that, in the figures of investment for 
1987-88 of Rs 3248 crores, the allotment for housing 

‘was only Rs 20 crores. One can well imagine what 
the proportion of investment in housing would be in 
any developed country with traditions of humane 
industrial culture. On the subject of education of 





Drats to Crats 


PARVATRI 


You may think what is all this pother 

About crats, Bureau or Techno, why bother? 

But there seems to be a very big gap 

In their thinking, and then to cap 

It all, they come from different disciplines, 

Are prone to kicking each other’s shins. 

The problem really starts at college, or is it 

school? 

Where Techno learns to be an innovator, 

Bureau the tool 

Finding ways and means for Techno ideas 

implementation, 

Bureau has always resented the implication 

That Techno is superior, will by-pass him with 

glory 

And that is untenable. So Bureau hatches plots 

gory 

And with methods devious will confront the 

motivator 

At every turn. If only there was an activator 

Who would mediate between two massive 

egos! 

It’s people who matter, and not two types of 

dagos 

Taking Indian Industry periodically for a ride 

While politicians fluctuate like yen, production 

takes a slide 

fue the “gentlemen” of the press have field 
ay 

Conjecturing, letting their imagination have 

full play 

On the pros and cons between Bureau and 

Techno 

Crats being in power, when we all know 

Both are indeed acceptable. 

Such public debates are regrettable 

The Trouble with a Bureaucrat, 

Ts, that he is not a Technocrat. 


ee, 


the children of railwaymen there are only few general 
remarks about raising the standards of education, 
indicating no concrete action or achievement. 


One can only hope that the Railway Minister, 
who from all reports has been burning midnight oil 
from the moment he took charge of the Railways 
(which he has singlehandedly held for the last four 
years), will be able to view in broad daylight the 
reality of the Railways and analyse their shortcom- 
ings in the national perspective. [O 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
Purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 


another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 


haye enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 


for the Hindu as to give his.whole-hearted support to the claim. 
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: ÈDITOR’S,, NOTEBOOK’ 


Insanity Fair 


Reo the very evening of the release of the much-awaited Thakkar 
Commission Report (March 27), it was clear that this would 
bring no cease-fire between the Government and the Opposition in 
Parliament or outside. 1f anything, it has intensified the prevailing 
mood of confrontation, and the Government would be hard put to 
justify its position either on the question of handling the Thakkar 
Report or on follow-up actions, expected of it. 
` The Government has yet to provide a convincing alibi why it so 
long held back the Interrm Report though Justice Thakkar had speci- 
fically stated in the Final Report (submitted on February 17, 1986) : 
that “there is no objection to the Interim Report being made public”. 
It ıs to be noted that Justice Thakkar advised against the publication 
of only the Final Report in the “larger public interest”. Secondly, 
after Rajiv Gandhi’s explicit assurance that ‘‘there 1s no question of 
altering, tampering or touching up the Report in any way” and that 
it would be placed before Parliament as it was, the Government has 
teleased only two volumes and has held back three more. Thirdly, 
the Government has not placed before Parliament the Report of the 
Special Investigation Team (SIT) headed by Anand Ram, on the 


_ Strength of which R.K. Dhawan was not only absolved of all the 


adverse references against him in the Thakkar Report but reinstated 
in the Government itself at a senior level. And the references to 
Dhawan were not just passing’ comments of Justice Thakkar but that 
the Commission had ‘formed the opinion that there are reasonable 
grounds to suspect the involvement of Shri R.K. Dhawan in the 
crime” — the actual words in the Report itself. It recommended ‘‘a 
sustained and deep probe” about Dhawan’s motive. 

As against this, the Memorandum of Action taken on the Thakkar 
Report placed beforé Parliament by the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
stated: “The SIT has concluded that Shri R K. Dhawan had no hand 
in the conspiracy for the assassination of the then Prime Minister and 
that there is nothing to indicate that Shri R. K. Dhawan was in any 
way involved in the crime or the conspiracy.” While the SIT on the 
basis of the investigation might be fully justified in this conclusion, it 
is obvious that this almost peremptory observation in the Home 
Ministry’s Memorandum would by no means satisfy Parliament. The 
demand for the release of the SIT Report ıs therefore bound to be 
vociferous and the Government would find it very difficult to resist it 
without losing face before the public in an election year. 

The question is bound to be raised by the Opposition — and even 
by Congress-I circles in private— that Dhawan was exonerated by the 
SIT which is not a judicial body buta purely executive probe; and as 
such what was the compelling necessity for the Prime Minister to 
bring him back to a relatively senior level post — a step over which, 
it ıs worth recalling, the storm actually broke? Besides, with the 
release of the part of the Thakkar Report dealing with Dhawan and 


withholding of the SIT Report absolving Dhawan, 
one is amazed at the Government’s naivere to expect 
that he canat all function under such clouds. 

All this is bound to lead to a sharp partisan appro- 
ach towards the entire bureaucracy. While the Oppo- 
sition would concentrate its fire on those agencies 
which ın its view are providing alibi for the Govern- 
ment’s actions, the Congress-I benches would loudly 
proclaim full support for them. In other words, these 
will be dragged into the squabbles of party politics 
in the election year, and thereby will lose heavily in 
their credibility. Already, the CBI has suffered con- 
siderable erosion in its standing in the manner it has 
conducted itself in the Bofors scandal. It has there- 
fore been a grievous mistake on the part of the 
Government to have pitted a police investigation 
body like the SIT against the observations of a Com- 
mission of inquiry to justify its own action. 

From even a preliminary perusal of whatever has 
been placed before Parliament, one gets a rather dis- 
turbing picture of the state of things during the last 
months of Indira Gandhi. There was a wall of 
suspicion and distrust between the President and the 
Prime Minister. Ministers were involved at sniping 
at the Prime Minister’s confidential staff, even offer- 
ing to secure their replacements. The Prime Minister 
was unsure about the loyalty of her long-trusted 
aide. Suspicions and misgivings about foreign 
intrigues had surfaced. Vigilance was weakened, and 
there was no careful supervision of the very staff 
entrusted with the security of the Prime Minister. 
Looking at this whole Byzantine scenario, one can 
hardly be surprised at the assassination of the head 
of the Government. 

The conduct of the Commission itself raises issues 
of grave concern. The Commission makes an 
extraordinary observation that its Report “is based 
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on the pre-inquiry investigative exercise and not on 
an inquiry under Section 8B of the Commission of 
Inquiry Act, which is neither feasible nor practic- 
able”. The Thakkar Report hardly throws any 
light on the key question as to who killed Beant 
Singh and almost finished Satwant Singh, and why. 
In political assassinations the world over, the 
assailants were bumped off by unseen hands, whose 
identity alone could lead to the conspiracies behind 
them. Nothing on this score has been unearthed 
by the Thakkar Commission At the same time, 
Justice Thakkar has gone in for recklessly loose 
observations. A string of obiter dicta does not by 
themselves amount to a serious verdict, In place 
of a considered well-reasoned report, he has gone 
in for the bazaar-level commentaries popular with 
the establishment at the time. It would not be 
unfair therefore to draw the inference that this 
pliant performance might have led the Rajiv Gov- 
ernment subsequently to entrust him with the 
Sensitive assignment of probing into the Fairfax 
affair. 

A disturbing feature of the Thakkar Commission 
Report is the repeated admonition against engaging 
Sikh petsonnel on security duty. While the failure 
of Indira Gandhi's security set-up lay in the shocking 
laxity in observing elementary rules of discipline and 
the amazing absence of constant checking and cross- 
checking the record of the personnel drafted for 
security duty, Justice Thakkar has repeatedly harped 
on the failure to remove Sikh security guards from 
the proximity of Indira Gandhi. Such an astounding 
approach bordering on communal discrimination, is 
not only thoughtless but unwarranted when one 
takes into account the unblemished patriotic record 
of thousands of Sikh personnel in the armed forces 
in the defence of the country. 
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The Commission was appointed on November 20, 
1984 with the mandate to submit its Report within 
six months. But it took one year to submit its 
Interim Report on November 19, 1985 and more than 
three months more to submit the Final Report on 
February 17, 1986. Since then, for the last three 
years, the public was: made to believe that the 
Thakkar Commission had done a thorough job. 
Now the Government wants the public to believe 
that the Thakkar Report was really in the nature of 
certain tentative observations and it was only the 
Anand Ram Report that is to be taken as the defini- 
tive pronouncement on the very important subject of 
the killing of the Prime Minister of India. 


In sum, nobody seems to be wiser after this, 
nothing final has come out of this protracted exercise. 
Impressions and prejudices, suspicions and misgivings 
persist and they will persist despite this enormous 
mountain of.ungainful labour. If anything, Justice 
Thakkar has made a major contribution towards 
spreading confusion and demoralisation in the public 
mind, and this has been reinforced by the dismal 
record of the Rajiv Government in further forfeiting 
public confidence by its incapacity to handle the 


crisis brought about by its own malfeasance. 


N.C. 
March 29 
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Indo-Nepal Treaties : Some Crucial Questions 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


On March 23, the two separate treaties between 

India and Nepal — one on trade and the other 
on transit — expired and for this Indla squarely 
blamed Nepal. Describing Nepal’s attitude as “con- 
frontationist”, a spokesman of the External Affairs 
Ministry said that “the current situation was not 
India’s making” as it waited till the last moment for 
Nepal to initiate steps for the renewal of the treaty. 
Consequently, “there was no alternative but to allow 
the treaty to terminate”. (Indian Express, March 24) 

_ It should be noted that the discussion is over two 
treaties, but the officials conveniently lump them into 
one! 

Surprisingly, this self-justificatory claim was pick- 
ed up by the Indian press to start a vicious campaign 
‘against Nepal on every possible or imaginary ground! 
Suddenly, the issues of commerce and transit facili- 
ties between two sovereign states came to be linked 
with Nepal’s discriminatory treatment of Indian 
nationals as against India’s “pampering” of Nepalese 
citizens who could own immovable property or join 
any branch of state or para-military forces and 
services in India except the IAS, the IPS and the 
Foreign Service. Moving backwards to press this 
point, a special correspondent of The Statesman 
reported (March 22): “Since April 1987, and even 
more so since September last year, Nepal, according 
to informed sources, has imposed strict (?) work 
permits for Indians. The result’ is that Indians are 
finding it difficult to open bank accounts. Teachers 
are being asked to leave. Indian interests in trans- 
port are considerable but Indian vehicles are not 
being registered. All thisamounts to de facto ban 
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on free movement of Indians in Nepal. While 
Nepalese are free to travel and live anywhere in 
India, Indians are forbidden to travel ima 10 km 
strip along the Sino-Nepalese border.” 

This was not enough. India’s largesses to Nepal 
in terms of outright grants, loans and credits, besides 
mutual cooperation in such areas as the Kosi and 
Gandak projects, were cited to contrast India’s good 
faith against Nepalese “‘misdeeds’’. At some point, 
all this Aad to be linked with Nepalese purchase 
of assault rifles, missiles and anti-aircraft guns from 
China. 

So the renewal of Indo-Nepalese treaties came to be 
linked with a whole gamut of domestic and external 
issues which had little to do with commerce or transit 
facilities that a coastal state must provide to a land- 
locked state. Isit the intention of the South Block 
that Nepal must own up its gratitude by accepting 
whatever conditions India chooses to “‘offer’” it in 
renewing and replacing two treaties by a single one? 
And, if this is not acceptable, Nepal must answer 
for its “‘misconduct” towards Indian nationals, 
towards Indian goods and towards any problem that 
impinges on Indian security! Finally, if Nepal 
“decides” to terminate the treaties on its own, India 
— as a transit country — is free to take any measure 
to block the passage of Nepalese goods and essen- 
tials anyway it likes! Already the newspapers are 
full of reports of how Nepalese are facing a scarcity of 
petroleum, kerosene and rice and how inflation is 
causing hardship to the common man in Nepal. And 
all this is being done by the press — at the behest of 
the South Block — with a vengeance to prove what 
giant India could do to little Nepal in case it fails to 
mend its ways! 

But let us come to the substantive issues. India 
claims that it was Nepal which prevaricated and, 
therefore, allowed the treaties to terminate. But it is 
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on record that á draft treaty on trade was initiated. 
— and initialled — by the officials of two Govern- 
ments in October 1988 and that it was waiting to be 
signed by the Commerce Ministers sometime in 
March. This fact is not disputed by the government 
media a 

A Times cf India report (March 19) quoted a 
spokesman of the External Affairs Ministry to the 
effect that under the treaty renewal draft negotiated 
in October 1988, Nepal was expected to take “certain 
steps” before the formal signing could be done. If 
so, what were these “‘certain steps”, and why did the 
said official not announce them? The same Times of 
India report says that the official “declined to elabo- 
tate” these conditions — but it did not take any 
time for him to blame Nepal for the non-renewal of 
the treaty! i 

No press correspondent even cared to examine the 
implications of this report. If India indeed negotiated 
a draft treaty (in October 1988) then the cases of 
employment restriction on Indians, or purchase of 
Chinese arms, etc. were already there. Yet, all this 
did not prevent officials of the Commerce Ministry 
from reaching an agreement with their Nepalese 
counterparts on the provisions of a new trade treaty. 
What happened then — between October 1988 and 
March 1989 — in a span of barely four months? At 
what point did the Ministry of External Affairs 
intervene and snatch the whole matter from the Com- 
merce Ministry? 

There are too many things one would like to know 
before giving a clear chit to the External Affairs 
Ministry officials. Could one possibly guess the basic 
motives behind their conduct? Having agreed to a 
draft trade treaty, the Government of India suddenly 
woke up to the fact that the other treaty on transit 
was also due to lapse in March! If èo, a final signing 
on the first could be delayed and, in the penultimate 
stage, India should ask Nepal to accept a single in 
place of two separate treaties -- whith is what India 
had all along been planning! At such a stage, when 
the problem of transit become, all important, Nepal 
would have no choice but to'buckle under Indian 
pressure! Apart from the morality factor, what legal 
ground had India to demand that Nepal could do 
with one instead of two treaties as indeed it had 
achieved in 1978? Can one.country unilaterally 
abrogate treaty obligations towards another country, 
especially when the latter is relatively a weak land- 
locked country? Who should be the judge in sucha‘ 
case? If Nepal says that transit issues must be taken 
up separately from trade — since they affect its 
development as a landlocked country — have we the 
right to imperiously dismiss this as well as deny it 


the legal rights it had securred ten years ago? - 


But even this is a minor matter. Worse is the 
official claim that ifthe transit treaty lapses, India 
gets free from any obligation towards Nepal as a 
landlocked country. Not only that: India can cut 
off all but one transit point for Nepal, stop its 
essential supplies and in fact simply make Nepals- 
life miserable! 

Can India do all this irrespective of whether the 
transit treaty expires or not? One simple answer is: 
‘No’. India cannot violate what has’ already come 
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‘to be incorporated in international law governing 


the relations between the landlocked and the transit 
countries. In all important fora of the world, 
including the UN, the UNCTAD and the ñoñ- 
aligned, the problems faced by the landlocked coun- 
tries have received importance over the years and as 
a UN legal counseller pointed out: “There is now a 
well-developed body of law giving landlocked states, 
as a matter of necessity, the right of access to and 
from the sea and the freedom of transit through a 
transit state.” Further, and more importantly, he 
observed: “It is necessary to seek ways and means 
to ensure that the right is not arbitrarily abrogated, 
or necessary obstacles placed in the way of land- 
locked states by countries of transit.” 

The trend in international law, especially after the 
signing of the Convention on the Law of the Sea, is 
that transit facilities and access to and from the sea 
by a landlocked country must be treated as a right 
and not as a privilege. ‘‘The historic position of thè 
landlocked states,” asserts an African legal expert, 
“has been that their right of access to and from the 
sea is a fundamental right of sovereign states, not a 
conditional privilege.” As a signatory to the Con- 
vention, could India deny its expanding obligations 
towards the two landlocked states of Nepal and 
Bhutan? It must clearly be remembered that listing 
previous. recommendations and Convention on the 
Law of the Sea and in particular reference to the 
interests and protection of the landlocked coun- 
tries, the 1983 New Delhi Non-Aligned Summit 
noted that “in order to ensure the right of free 
access to and from sea and freedom of transit as pro- 
vided for in Article 125 of the Law of the Sea Con- 
vention” all necessary assistance must be provided 
by transit states to meet the special need of the land- 
locked countries. à D 

Let us take a pause: by claiming that India can 
do this or that to deprive Nepal of transit rights, the 
officials of the External Affairs Ministry and their 
political bosses are taking the country to the preci- 
pice of flouting all international norms and conven- 
tions. By insisting that Nepal’s interests could be 
best served by a single comprehensive treaty, they 
are setting an example of how obligations towards 
landlocked’ states could be contemptuously repu- 
diated. The substantive’ issues in the present Indo- 
Nepalese crisis are much bigger than the Govern- 
ment would like us to believe. In the meanwhile, 
Nepal has all the force of international law to insist 
that as a landlocked country its rights of access to 
and transit for trade with countries other than India 
(which must stay customs free) cannot be disputed 
by a. country which allows it sole access to the sea. 
After all, such right of access is only a means to an 
end. International law, as envisaged by the 1982 
Convention, is moving faster and much further to 
accord the landlocked states “the necessary facilities 
for the practical realisation of their rights in the 
exploration and exploitation of ocean resources”. 

Should India oppose such trends? Or, should it 
move with the spirit of the time and take concrete 
steps towards the building of peace, cooperation 
and goodwill among nations as Jawaharlal 
Nehru once taught us? QJ 
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Afghanistan: Pak Military Adventurism 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


M222 than a month has elapsed since the with-* 


drawal of Soviet troops from Afghan territory 
in accordance with the provisions of the Geneva 
Accords on Afghanistan. The Accords have no doubt, 
going by the latest turn of events, failed to procure 
peace in that battle-torn, war-ravaged country. The 
apprehensions of a bloodier civil war following the 
Soviet pull-out seem to be coming true what with the 
persisting savage assaults by the mujahideen rebels 
on Jalalabad, Kandahar, Herat, Khost, Gardez and 
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vertheless, the hopes — assiduously nurtured by 
the rebel chieftains and their patrons in Pakistan and 
the US — that within a month of the Soviet with- 
drawal the Najibullah regime in Kabul would col- 
lapse ignominously have been belied. Not only 
have: the Najibullah Government’s armed forces 
given sufficient testimony of their fighting prowess 
and capacity for survival, they have inflicted heavy 
casualties on the jehad mongering mujahideen who 
are mostly motivated by fundamcatalist outlook and 
tribal fanaticism propelling them to eliminate the 
kufrs that had collaborated with the detestable and 
godless Shauvravis (as the Soviets are called in Afghan 
parlance) Indeed it is becoming increasingly trans- 
parent that without the growing involvement of the 
Pak military regulars (whose participation in the 
fighting has already been conclusively established by 
the Afghan authorities) the scales of battle cannot be 
tilted in favour of the rebels. 

That brings us to the question of direct inter- 
ference in Afghanistan’s internal affairs. When the 
Soviet troops landed on Afghan soil on December 27, 
1979 it was not done surreptitiously. Moscow let 
the whole world know that the Soviet soldiers had 
entered Afghanistan in response to an invitation by 
the Kabul administration (though there was legiti- 
mate confusion about who had forwarded the 
request — the erstwhile head of state Hafizullah 
Amin who was subsequently deposed and liquidated, 
or the person succeeding him, Babrak Karmal?) in 
full conformity with the provisions of the Afghan- 
Soviet Treaty of 1978. Politically the action was 
decried and denounced in several world capitals and 
these included the headquarters of a large uumber of 
non-aligned Third World states as well. In fact looking 
back in retrospect it is now acknowledged in all quar- 
ters (and even those sympathetic to the USSR as also 
the Gorbachev set-up in the Soviet capital itself ) that 
- that step of Moscow constituted a major blunder on 
its part in not being able to comprehend the extent 
of global hostility and the magnitude of the common 
Afghans’ wrath such an intervention would invite. But 
be that as it may, howsoever inexonerable the action 
was, none could condemn it as a stealthy move 
behind the back of the UN and trampling underfeet 
international law. ; 

Contrast that step with what the Pakistani autho- 
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rities, notably the personnel of the Inter-Services 
Intelligence (ISI) (and not only they), are doing in 
Afghanistan today. The fact, however, remains that 
they are doing exactly the same as what the Soviets 
did in Afghanistan at the fag end of 1979. Nonethe- 
less, the Pak activities on that score are more repre- 
hensible as they are being conducted in a clandestine 
fashion giving them the character of illegality. The 
denials from Islamabad are weak and routine and 
cannot for a moment stand scrutiny in the wake of 
the powerful] evidence that Kabul has furnished 
about direct participation of Pak personnel in the 
heavy and ferocious fighting especially in the vicinity 
of Jalalabad, Afghanistan’s easternmost city and 
once its winter capital. Their interference in 
Afghanistan is testified even by Western corres- 
pondents by no means unsympathetic to the cause 
they espouse. i 


The Western press was for long taking a one- 
sided position with regerd to the contending parties 
in the Afghan conflict. Its tilt was obviously on the 
side of the mujahideen which, unlike the Coalition 
Government of Democratic Kampuchea (CGDK) — 
that was fighting the Vietnamese-backed Heng 
Samrin Government of the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea (PRK) shortly after the ouster of the 
Pol Pot-Ieng Sary rule in Kampuchea with the 
Vietnameses intervention in that country — had not 
been able to hammer out a coalition government of 
the rebel forces fighting Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan for the last nine years. This was basi- 
cally due to the strong differences among them and 
deep-rooted suspicion of each other. Even the recent 
quickfix arrangement of the Pakistan-backed 
mujahideed groups — that is, the setting up of an 
interim government — does not promise fo be of a 
durable nature as the subjective contradictions 
among the rebel forces are very sharp and they do 
not see eye to eye with each other on a host of 
issues; while the Iran-backed rebels walked out of 
the shoora held near Islamabad. The latest recogni- 
tion accorded to the interim government by a few 
Gulf states like Saudi Arabia and its inclusion in 
the Organisation of Istamic Conference (OIC) not- 
withstanding, the Pakistan-backed rebels have yet to 
demonstrate their authority. Their inability to 
capture Jalalabad and to hold ‘their “cabinet meet- 
ing” at any place substantially within Afghan terri- 
tory (that is, quite far from the Pak frontier) are 
eloquent testimony of their limited influence. 


In this context considerable importance is attached 
to the' agreement between Moscow and Teheran 
in renewing efforts to bring about peace in Afghani- 
stan. This is indicative.of the ability of the Islamic 
Government in Iran to réalise the change in the 
political scenario of the region following the with- 
drawal of the Soviet troops from Afghanistan, In 
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the altered situation theré should be no objection to 
giving a fair trial to the policy of national teconcilia- 
tion proclaimed by Dr Najibullah, the Afghan 


President. This appears to be the present position of: 


. Iran. It would doubtless help to reinforce the cause 
of peace in Afghanistan through the formation of a 
broadbased government there free of any form of 
foreign interference. $ 

Of no less importance are the deals the Kabul 

. Government of Dr Najibullah have been able to 
strike witb the local commanders of rebel groups 
operating within Afghanistan. The one it recently 
concluded with Ahmad Shah Masoud to ensure the 
flow of supplies along the Salang highway has at- 
tracted ‘wide attention. Close observers of the Afghan 


scene have not failed to notice that this “agreement ` 


with Masoud (one of the most dedicated Afghan 
mujahideen leaders whose selfless crusade against 
* foreign, that is, Soviet, occupation of Afghanistan 
earned him encomiums even from certain sections of 
political leaders and administrators in Kabul) took 
Place around the time the Najibullah regime was 
able to beat back the first round of rebel onslaughts 
on Jalalabad. (However, the subsequent attacks by 
Masoud’s men on the Salang highway highlight 
the tenuous nature of such a truce.) Valuable too is 
the information that in the Kandahar region 
the mujahideen attacks are being repulsed not 
only by the Afghan armed forces but even rebels 
belonging to a certain tribe under the influence 
of Iran. These convincingly prove the hollow- 
‘ness of the Pak-based mujuhideen claims that 
they control in effect 85 per cent of the Afghan 
territory. 

Yet another significant development is the fact that 
democratic forces within Pakistan are not sitting 
idle. Lately a numbet,of public meetings have taken 
place in various parts of the country: protesting 
against the present Pak policy on Afghanistan and 
calling for its reversal forthwith, Such a develop- 
ment, a byproduct of the democratic process set in 


motion in Pakistan, carries with it far-reaching impli- _ 


‘ cations that would become evident ‘with the passage 
of time. ; 

The direct Pakistani involvement in the affairs of 
Afghanistan has in recent weeks assumed a new 
dimension no doubt, but it follows much the same 
pattera as the Pak 
Afghanistan, the Pak military leaders today dream 
ofa fundamentalist regime in Kabul, even if that 
dream has of late suffered heavy blows in the light 
of the reality of Dr Najibullah’s capability to hit 
back with considerable force. In Punjab, the same 
military leaders are trying to realise a separate state of 
Khalistan outside the Indian Union in a bid to dis- 
member India and thus weaken it. Both these moves 
are sought to be justified in the name of Pakistan’s 
security. And both enjoy (despite Western reticence 

` to speak out in the case of Punjab), in varying degrees, 
material support from Pakistan’s Western patrons, 
notably the Pentagon. The threats emanating from 
the Pak military circles to both Afghanistan and 
India are thus genuine, and even if Ms Benazir 
Bhutto’s sweet words about Rajiv Gandhi and India 
sound pleasant to the Indian ear she has till now 
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interference in Punjab. In, 


demonstrated little in substance to establish her pfé- 
eminence in terms of strength and ability to pre- 
vent the Pak President (a close aide of Zia-ul Haq and 
one of the exponents of the Zia strategy for a Pakis- 
tan-Afghanistan confederation) or the armed forces 
to call the shots. However, her spirited and success- 
ful struggle against the ISI’s meddling in Pakistan’s 
domestic affairs is not totally without meaning and 
thus it would be a grievous error to treat Benazir as 
the handmaiden of either the Pak military or the 
White House. 

What is of urgent necessity is to raise the voice of 
the peaceloving public in our region and the world 
at large to warn Pakistan of the serious consequences 
of its interference in the affairs of neighbouring 
states, more particularly of Afghanistan’ at the 
moment (although its role against India in Punjab 
should not be ignored at any given point of time). It 
is in this context that the appeal of Wali Khan, a 
tedoubtable Pak democrat, a veteran political leader, 
son of the immortal ‘Frontier Gandhi’? Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and head of the Awami National 
Party of Pakistan, to the UN Secretary-General is 
specially noteworthy. 

In a strongly worded letter to Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, Wali Khan accused the military circles in 
Pakistan of “blatant intervention” in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. While making a subtle distinction 
between those circles and the Benazir Bhutto Govern- 
ment on the issue, he charged the former with 
attempts to install a government in Kabul against 
the wishes of the Afghan populace, adding: “For this 
purpose they (the Pak military circles) have started 
the war of cities. To capture Jalalabad, they are bent 
upon drenching it in a bloodbath. Our people are 
witness to a daily transport of weapons and other 
supplies in military trucks to Afghanistan.” 

Elaborating further, the Pak nationalist leader 
underlined: “The militarists are recruiting the Afghan” 
refugees as cannon fodder and are forcibly inducting 
them into the war against Jalalabad. The US and 
Arab nationalists are there as advisers while the 
Pakistan Army is preparing the war Strategy and 
executing it under its command. All this is being 
done either to obliterate the Afghan nation or break 
the country if their will to impose a fundamentalist 
regime is not realised.” 

Presenting this grim scenario, Wali Khan has 
sought, in his letter to de Cuellar, the immediate 
intervention of the UN Secretary-General to stop 
bloodshed in Afghanistan and help materialise a 
broadbased government there through an intra- 
Afghan dialogue. i . 

The least that India, asa friend of the Pakistan 
people and the promoter of peace in our neighbour- 
hood, can do is to complemeat Wali Khan’s appeal 
with specific steps to halt the bloodshed in Afghanis- 
tan through the aegis of the UNO. Of course India’s 
decision to send humanitarian aid to Kabul has been 
widely welcomed by all persons of goodwill in our 
region. But it has much more to do than just des- 
patch such assistance (keeping in view the large 
number of Afghans of Indian origin in that country 
facing the prospect of a bloodbath; and these are 

i - (Continued on page 35) 
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-Pakistani Democrat’s Call for Peace in Afghanistan 


Tomar we have a democratic Government which is: 
accountable to the people of Pakistan. Hence 
we take the advantage of pointing out a few things 
which are of considerable importance to Pakistan 
and to our security. 

When we acheived independence, we had dreams 
which we wanted tc be fulfilled, but very soon our 
hopes were shattered and our beliefs knocked down. 
Very. soon we learnt that our independence was 
being sacrificed at the altar of neo-colonialism and 
that our independence was going to be forfeited as 
soon as it was decided by the imperialist powers. 

. Today we cannot afford to sit back and not speak 
out because somebody might turn around and call- 
us traitors. We call all those who destroyed the very 


fabric of our society in the last twelve years as ene- - 
mies of our country. They introduced us to heroin 


addiction, guns, smuggling and in this the American 
Administration connived without shame, because 
their own strategic interests were involved. 

During the Bangladesh crisis, we women had the 
courage to go out into the Lahore streets and dis- 
tribute pamphlets telling our people that Yahya 
Khan’s military adventure in Bangladesh will destroy 
Pakistan. But some advisers were telling Yahya 
Khan that it would be better to part ways and that 
Pakistan will be better off without the Bengalis. We 
were taken to courts, dubbed as traitors and agents, 
until the fall of Dhaka. Then people realised that 
our media was just telling a pack of lies and that 
the generals who were saying “we will surrender over 
our dead bodies” were surrendering with a smile and 
enjoying jokes with their counterparts. 

Today the most important issue facing Pakistan is 
how to deal with the Afghan issue, whether to 
allow America to play their game and have the 
Afghans shed Afghan blood or to advice our guests 
to negotiate with Najibullah and have a dialogue so 
that innocent blood is not shed, to forma broadbased 
caretaker government and then have elections. The 
Americans are allergic to Najibullah; hence we will 
continue helping the Afghans to fight and kill each 
other! But let us not forget that we are signatories 
tothe Geneva Accords, and that all respectable 
governments value and regard such accords. Also all 
political parties gave full support to the Accords, 
Somehow Zia-ul Haq had no respect for any signa- 
tures but the present Government should study the 
Accords and persuade our Foreign Office to abide 
by them, so that we have some cerdibility in the 
world community, and the world community does 
not mean only America. 

Pakistan is on flimsy ground when it says that it 
does not recognise the Afghan Government. In the 
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Agreement on Principles of Mutual Relations the 
Republic of Afghanistan and the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan have proclaimed each other as ‘‘the high 
contracting parties”. Article 11 of this Agreement 
binds the signatories to “respect the sovereign and 
inalienable right of the other high contracting party 


„freely to determine its own political, economic and 


cultural and social systems ... without outside inter- 
vention, interference, subversion, coercion or threat 
in any form whatsoever”. , 

What we have agreed to is: to refrain from the 
threat or use of force...to overthrow or change the 
political system. But what are we doing today? Figh- 
ting, killing, destroying at the behest of our masters 
thousands of miles away. : 

We have also signed the following: “To prevent 
within its territoty the presence, harbouring in camps 
or bases or otherwise, organising, training, financing, 
equipping and arming of individuals and political, 
ethnic and any other groups for the purpose of 
creating subversion, disorder or unrest in the terri- 
tory of the other ... and accordingly also to prevent 
the use of mass media and transportation of arms, 
ammunition and equipment by such individuals and 
groups”. What is happening in Peshawar today? 
“Exactly the opposite, as if no Geneva Accord 
existed. Just to go on saying that we are implement- 
ing the Geneva Accords does not make us believe 
what our Foreign Office says. It has very little credi- 
bility and we know that we are always fooled when 
higher authority gets involved. The campaign is 
being run by Inter-Services Intelligence, which was 
Zia’s baby, and we strongly feel that their plans are 
deterimental to the well-being of Pakistan. 

Again we women demonstrated in Lahore on 
March 15, 1989 against the policies of the Pakistan 
Government which was bringing war closer to us 
and which seems to pursue the policies of Zia that 
destroyed Pakistan. He had the ambition to become 
the Khaleefa of Pakistan and Afghanistan and then 
lure the Soviet Muslims. Today the Soviet Muslims 
are enjoying the freedom of learning, freedom to` 
educate their women, to have shelter, to reach high 
scientific stature in the Soviet Union. I am sure they 
would not like to return to medievalism where their 
women could be sold, where women have no status 
and are treated equally only with cattle. 

Iam sending this letter to you (Mainstream) 
because our free press does not publish such things. 
I have frequently sent letters on this issue which no- 
body published except Frontier Past when it hada 
respectable editor, who had the courage of convic- 
tion and hence his services were terminated. 


Our organisation will continue to bring truth for- 
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ward to the people. A few day back Wali Khan, 
Bizenjo, Abid Hassan Manto addressed the Lahore 
audience and told them that the present Afghan 
policy would be ruinous for Pakistan. We only hope 
that somebody in the Foreign Office heard their 


PAKISTANI LEADERS AT LAHORE MEET 
ER SS aN 


va 


yoices. Sane voices are seldom heard in the corridors 
of power until it is too late. 
March 19, 1989 


Tahira Mazhar 

General Secretary, 

Democratic Women’s Association, Pakistan. 
3 Shah Jamal Street No. 3, Lahore-16 


Islamabad’s Afghan Policy Flayed 


GPEARERS at a seminar on Afghanistan and Geneva 

Accords held on March 13 in Lahore called upon 
the Pakistan Government to desist from involving 
itself in the affairs of Afghanistan and let the Afghans 
settle their own affairs. 


Khan Abdul Wali Khan, President of the: Awami 
National Party, said that Afghan refugees in Pakistan 
should have been psychologically prepared for.a 
return to their homeland after the signing of Geneva 
Accords. But this had not been done. He said that 
the “maulvis’’ claiming to liberate Afghanistan would 
not be able to cow down the brave Afghans who 
could not be subjugated even by the British. - 


He said that the late General Zia had remained in 
power for 11 years only because of the Afghanistan 
problem and his death was also connected with it. 
He said that Zia did not speak about Islam in the 
beginning but started championing its cause to 
strengthen his grip on power after the Afghan 
revolution. Zia started raising the slogans of Islam 
after the Soviet Army came to Afghanistan but he*® 
never thought of helping the Palestinians. 

He said that the holding of the meeting of the 
so-called Afghan Parliament in Islamabad was open 
interference in the affairs of Afghanistan. 

Wali Khan said that Durand Line had Jost its sig- 
nificance dueto the Afghan situation and people 
from Pakistan crossed into Afghanistan without any 
passport or visa. People could also cross into Pakis- 
~ tan from the other side and create serious problems 
for it. 


He agreed with the proposal made by Abid Hassan 
Minto that progressive forces should sink their 
differences and unite for greater national interests. 
He said that Nawaz Sharifs men were sitting in 
Peshawar and purchasing the scrap iron coming from 
Afghanistan where development projects were being 
destroyed. 

Mir Ghaus Bux Bizenjo, President of the Pakistan 
National Party, said that formation of the so-called 
‘Afghanistan Parliament in Islamabad was a clear 
interference in the affairs of that country. He said 
that bloodshed in Afghanistan was an imperialist 
conspiracy. 

Bizenjo said that the Baluch and Pa&htoons lived 
on both sides of the Pakistan-Afghanistan frontier. 
“We are fighting against two of our own nationalities 
by interfering in Afghanistan fto please the 
Americans,” he said. 

He said that the MRD adopted a resolution 
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against interference in Afghanistan when Zia was i2 
power. But the Geneva Accords were signed during 
Zia’s tenure and their was now greater interference 
in Afghanistan under the PPP which was among 
those opposed to the interference. He said that the 
PPP Government had been accepted because it was 
better than Martial Law and the IJI but this did not 
mean that interference in Afghanistan had now 
become justified. ; 

C.R. Aslam, President of the Pakistan Socialist 
Party, said that it was not only the government that 
had changed in Afghanistan but a political and 
socio-economic revolution had also accompanied it. 
The Americans had hatched a conspiracy to destroy 
the Afghan revolution and Gen Zia named it Jehad. 

He said that now the foreign forces had left 
Afghanistan and Najib was inviting his opponents to 
form a broad-based government in the country, there 
was no reason to oppose him any further. He said 
that agents of General Zia claimed that they had 
liberated 95 per cent Afghan territory but they never 
dared to go there. 

Abid -Hassan Minto, Secretary:General of the 
Pakistan Workers Party, said efforts were being made 
to spread prejudice in the country in the name of 
religion to stifle democracy and liberalism. The war 
against Kabul was being described as a war between 
Islam and ‘kufr’, but those crusading against kufr-o- 
illhad’ could not say that anything anti-Islamic was 
happening in Afghanistan where women had been 
emancipated, education was being spread and 
workers and peasants had been given their rights. 

He said that the Punjab Chief Minister, Nawaz 
Sharif, and Amir of Jama’at i-Islami, Qazi Hussain 
Ahmad, had taken out a so-called victory procession 
after the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Afghanis- 
tan. Both of them were the products of General 
Zia’s rule which had brought Kalashnikov and hero- 
in in Pakistan. ` 

hsan Wyne, Vice-President of the Awami 
National Party, said that it was Strange that the 
Provincial President of the Pakistan Muslim League 
was talking about offering prayers in Kabul and 
was celebrating the conquest of Afghanistan after the 
signing of the Geneva Accords during the tenure of 
its President, former Prime Minister Muhammad 
Khan Junejo. He said that the USSR had withdrawn 
its forces from Afghanistan after the Geneva 
Accords. Now the blood of Afghan brothers was 
being spilled to safeguard American interests in the 
region. [J (Courtesy: Viewpoint, Lahore) 
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K.R. NARAYANAN 


A SRICULTURE was the first industry evolved by 

mankind and,. perhaps, the first manifestation of 
its cultural instincts, and Asia one of its earliest 
homes. And biotechnology is the latest technology, 
what we call a frontier technology, that is capable of 
transforming in a revolutionary manner both agri- 
culture and industry. 

Human progress has often been ‘described as the 
conquest of nature by man, the taming of the forces 
of nature and the harnessing of the resources of 
nature to the chariot wheels of human necessity and 
human purpose. We now know that progress lies, 
not only in conquering and exploiting nature, but in 
protecting it tenderly, in preserving its complex and 
delicate balance, and in being in essential harmony 
with it. Shakespeare said of drt as that which ‘“‘adds 
to nature’, “which does mend nature, change it 
rather; but the art itself is nature”. Today one can 
say this even more appropriately of science, 
especially of the new biology, genetic engineering 
and biotechnology. But as Shakespeare put it — 
this science itself must be conceived as nature — 
“the great creating nature”? — which kindly joins on 
and grows out of nature, in creative munificence for 


the benefit of mankind. This is a concept that is- 


also in accord with the fundamental philosophy of 
Asia, of the unity of man and nature, of matter and 
the spirit, and the interdependent progression of life 
on earth. The significance of the oncoming bio- 
revolution is that it can take mankind along this 
path of development, affecting the lives of millions 
of people, and offering hope and opportutiities, 
particularly for the developing countries so pre- 
dominantly dependent on the fruits of agriculture. 
Of the varied and far-reaching applications of bio- 
technology, what is most relevant and immediately 
required for the Asian region, are in the basic field 
of agriculture, though its applications in industry, 
energy and human health are by no means less 
important. The exploding population growth, and 
the relative scarcity of cultivable land, have created 
critical problems for Asian agriculture, notwith- 
standing the green revolution in India and the 
impressive ‘advance of agricultural production in 
China and other countries of the region. The ancient 
earth of Asia is so much overburdened by the 
density of population, and has been so ruthlessly 
exploited for so long, that further rise in producti- 
vity has to come mainly, from the addition of new 
biotechnologies to conventional methods, for pro- 


The author who is the Minister of State, 
Science and Technology, inaugurated a seminar 
on ‘‘Public Policy Implications of Biotechnology 
on Asian Agriculture’ organised by the Asian- 
Pacific Development Centre, at New Delhi on 
March 6, 1989. This article is based on the text 
of his inaugural address atthe seminar. 
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Biotechnology and Asian Agriculture 
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ducing increased amounts of food, fuel, fibre and 
other bio-products. It seems. we have to turn to 
biotechnology in a systematic way and with a sense 
of urgency, within a well-thought-out policy frame- 
work and with a practical programme of research, 
development and application. 

Scientists have cemonstrated the possibility 
through genctic manipulation to increase the rate of 
photosynthesis in order to hasten the growth of 
plants and augment the yield of crops Obviously 
this is an area of genetic engineering that requires 
special attention in the Asian region, It may be 
somewhat futuristic, but the case of the transgenic 
pig indicates the Jong-term prospect of developing 
animals that grow fast, eat less and give more lean 
meat. At any rate animal breeding through bio- 
technology is today a demonstrated technology. In 
India — in fact at the National Institute of Immu- 
nology — successful embryo transfer in cows 
through non-surgical means has been achieved to 
produce a better breed of cattle. Tissue culture 
technology in plants is already in widespread use in 
the world. For the Asian region and in the develop- 
ing countries as a whole, it is particularly relevant 
for application in oil palm, coconut, banana, tubers 
etc. It can also be used for growing and multiplying 
rapidly elite plants and trees. I am told that one 
cubic centrimetre of single green cell in a bio- 
reactor can give rise to a million plants. 

This is a biotechnological breakthrough that can 
help us in replenishing lost forests, in greening 
wastelands and deserts, and in carrying out agro- 
forestry programmes 

Genetic engineering is evolving plants and crops 
that are tolerant to harsh weather conditions like 
drought and to salinity and alkalinity of the soil. It 
is also producing disease-and pestresistant varieties 
of plants, and through nitrogen fixation plants that 
can produce their own fertilisers. These developments 
in biotechnology are of far-reaching significance to 
Asian agriculture. In South and South East Asia it 
has been estimated that over 86 million hectares of 
land are affected by salinity and alkalinity. Pests and 
diseases are destroying a sizeable proportion of our 
crops, and we are awefully short of chemical ferti- 
lisers which most developing countries have to 
import by spending precious foreign exchange. 
Besides, chemical pesticides and fertilisers are 
hazardous to human beings and to the environment. 
It bas been estimated that the United States of 
America spends annually around 6.5 billion dollars 
on pesticides, weedisides and herbicides. And yet the 
value of crops destroyed by pests remains, ironically, 
the sdme as before the pesticides were invented, the 
pests having developed immunity to the chemical 
concotions, But in the bargain the chemicals, pollut- 
ing the rivers and wells and the sources of water are 
posing serious health hazards to the people. Chemical 
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fertilisers and pose environmental problems and form 
a drain on the foreign exchange reserve of the 
developing world. Without running down that vitally 
important and in many respects, life-saving and life- 
improving chemical industry, there is one sense in 
which the phrase “the brutal chemical technology” 
can be applied to it. Of course every industry may 
be “brutal” unless it is hedged in by pecautionary 
devices and measures against human and environ- 
mental hazards and counter-balanced by art and 
culture. : 

' The new methods and techniques of biotechnology 
offer, to some extent, alternatives to the ill-effects of 
chemical pesticides, weedisides and herbisides, and 
chemical fertilisers. Drought-resistant, disease-resis- 
tant, and pest-resistant varieties of plants and crops 
are today within the reach of genetic engineering, 
and also plants that produce their own fertilisers. 
There is also the eminently practicable prospect of 
generating néw resources from the enormous agri- 
cultural:'wastes, which would, incidentally but signi- 
ficantly, open up avenues of decentralised rural 
industrialisation in developing countries. One great 
advantage is that, though biotechnology is not danger 
free, in its application to agriculture it is not 
hazardous to the environment, and it would, at the 
same time, reduce costs of production, and enhance 
the productivity of plants and crops and of the 
strictly limited commodity that is land. 

Genetic engineering and biotechnology today is 
almost the monopolistic preserve of the advanced 
industrialised countries of the world Research and 
development as well as production and marketing 
are in their hands, particularly in the hands of the 
great multinational companies. Recently they have 
asserted intellectual property rights and extended 
patent protection to biotechnologically-based innova- 
tions including life saving drugs, vaccines, seed and 
plant varieties, animals and even higher forms of life. 
Developing countries have to deal with this mono- 
polising trend, individually and collectively, through 
correct policy formulation. The invasion of private 
capitalistic commercialisation into biotechnological 
‘research and development is something that is preg- 
nant with danger especially if it is extended to the 
patenting of higher life-forms. The claim of intel- 
lectual property rights over genetically engineered 
higher life forms could well forbode the remote 
beginnings of a new biotechnologically-based slave- 
owning system. Obviously the distortions, the mis- 
direction and the misuse of this powerful new 
technology has to be vigilantly guarded against as 
much against as the attempt of the industrialised 
nations to develop it in disregard of the interests of 
the developing countries. 


There is no way of doing this except through 


indigenous and endogenous research and develop- 
ment, through what is called South-South coopera- 
tion, through cooperation with international orga- 
nisations and also with the developed countries 
themselves on terms of equality and mutual benefit. 
Everything ought to begin with work in our own 
individual countries, by our own research institutions 
and governments. If we only sit and wait for the 
fruits of R&D of the advanced nations on the ground 
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that let somebody else invent the wheel so that wë 
do not have to reinvent it, then we would miss the 
bus of the new biotechnological revolution as we 
missed the technological revolutions in the past. 
Fortunately several countries in the third world, India, 
Brazil, China, Mexico, Cuba, Malaysia, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Philippines etc., have developed the infras- 
tructure as well as the scientific-technological com- 
petence to interact meaningfully within the frame- 
work of collective self-reliance. Governments have to 
take conscious decisions to promote biotechnological 
research and development as a thrust area. Fortuna- 
tely this is an area which does not require very large 
investments making an impact. 

India has embarked upon an active programme 
for the promotion of genetic engineering and.bio- 
technology studies and research, and their applica- 
tions in priority areas of agriculture, industry, 
energy, health and environment. We have today a 
full-fledged Department of Biotechnology within the 
Minisiry of Science and Technology. And we bave 
prestigious institutions like the National Institute of 
Immunology, New Delhi, the Centre for Genetic En- 
gineering at the Institute of Sciencc, Bangalore, and 
Genetic Engineering Units established at the Madu- 
rai Kamaraj University, and the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. In the agricultural sector, the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research has carried _ 
out pioneering work which was at the root of India’s 
Green Revolution and which is totay opening up 
new vistas for our agricultural development. The 
Department of Biotechnology is operating pilot pro- 
jects in oil palm as part of our Prime Minister’s 
Technology Mission on Oilseeds. Tissue culture 
techniques are being employed to raise the quality 
and yield in respect of cardamoni, bamboo, rice, 
sugarcane mulberry, banana, tea, eucalyptus, sandal- 
wood and potatoes. Apart from its application to 
food crops and cash crops, tissue culture technique 
is proposed to be used for increased production of 
biomass and forest regeneration. Biofertilizers, 
biological control of pests, cattle herd improvement 
through embryo transfer technology, animal birth 
control vaccine, acquaculture etc., are some of the 
major programmes relating to the broad field of 
agriculture. Human resource development occupies 
a central position in India’s biotechnology pro- 
gramme as we believe that educated and trained 
manpower is the basic prerequisite for the success of 
our programmes in this frontier technology area. 
It involves education and training in India and 
abroad, and in exchanges and interaction among’ 
scientists at the national and international level. 

At the end of this national effort, and South- 
South cooperation as well as wider international 
cooperation we see a bright future for the appli- 
cation of biotechnology for the benefit of man- 
kind. I am not drawing the picture of a bio- 
technological paradise, but when I contemplate the 
ultimate fruits of this new branch of science and 
technology, I recall the lines of the poet who sang 
of an imaginary Jand: 

Where there is neither death nor age 

And the poor have all the money. The wells are full of wine 

(Continued on page 35). 
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Poor hit by Inflationary Budget 


KISHOR SAMAL 


T Union Finance Minister claims, in his budget 
speech, that the budgèt proposals are oriented 
to protect the consumption standard of the poor; 
and the goal of social justice has been demonstrated 
in tbe major initiatives. The major initiative in the 
1989-90 budget isin the area of the rural sector, 
ostensibly to boost the farm sector and help the 
rural poor, but with a hidden objective of wooing the 
rural masses for the coming general elections. 


T 


TO increase agricultural production, the budget has 
the provision of cheaper loan, increase in the quan- 
tity of agricultural credit and fiscal incentives to 
agro-industries. lt has proposed to, reduce the rate 
of interest (from 12.5-14 per cent to 12 per cent) for 
the loan from Rs 15,000 to Rs~25,000, to increase 
the quantity of credit available to the agricultural 
sector under direct finance by public sector banks 
from 17 to 18 percent of their total outstanding 
advances thereby supplying additional credit to the 
tune of Rs 4,000 crores in 1989-90; and to give. fiscal 
incentives to food-processing industries and industries 
utilising wastage taken in the pre-and post-harvest 
handling of fruits and vegetables. 

The total outlay for rural development,. social 
services and on food and cloth subsidies under 
various programmes such as the free distribution of 
sarees to destitute women, the Integrated Child 
Development Service Programme to cover 500 more 
blocks, the Jawaharlal Nehru Rojgar Yojana and 
others will be Rs 8374 crores. The Jawaharlal Nehru 
Rojgar Yojana, conceived by merging the existing 
programmes, that is, the NREP and the RLEGP will 
give employment to at least one member of each 
family living below the poverty line in 120 selected 
backward districts by providing additional funds. 

But the fund for this programme will not be mobi- 
lised from the agricultural sector’ Instead, a sur- 
charge at the rate of ejght per cent on the resident 
tax payers with income above Rs 50,000 is proposed 
to mobilise resources to the tune of Rs 500 crores in 
1989-90 for this programme. 

In India, the rural rich farmers are one of the 
dominant interest groups. Hence they are not 
touched to mobilise resources for the above pro- 
gramme. Even the long-term Fiscal Policy observes 
that taxing agricultural income will create concep- 
tional problems and hence the Central Government 
has no intention to change the present structure to 
tax agricultural income. But there is a need, as 
realised by the Planning Commission, to find ways 
of raising revenues by tapping the incomes of the 
rural rich in greater measure. 


The author is a Lecturer in Economics in the 
P.G. Department of Economics, G.M. College, 
Sambalpur, Orissa. 
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Again, whatever may be the source of resources 
for the agricultural and rural development program- 
mes and the anti-poverty measures, pumping addi- 
tional funds or distributing saris will not be able to 
ensure a spurt in rural and agricultural development 
or help to alleviate poverty. Various studies on the 
NREP and the RLEGP show that they have 
not been effective either in removing poverty 
or in improving employment facilities. These 
poverty alleviation programmes, whatever maybe the 
nomenclature, suffer primarily from a lack of con- 
ceptual clarity and an adequate understanding of the 
complex nature of the circumstances in which these 
programmes have to be implemented. Operational 
difficulties in the strategy adopted have been observ- 
ed‘ by. various evaluation studies. There is also 
rampant corruption in the implementation of these’ 
programmes. More than half of the resources ear- 
marked for these programmes fail to achieve what 
they are supposed to. 

In spite of these rural development and anti- 
poverty programmes, the percentage of rural labour 
households in the agricultural sector has been increa- 
sing. Moreover, the inequality in the distribution of 
rural assets and land is worsenin g thereby gradually 
leading to proletarisation of the small] peasants. 
‘In this scenario, the steps suggested in the 1989- 
90 budget will no way help in reducing rural poverty, 
tather it will perpetuate rural poverty. Proper 
steps for removal of poverty in rural areas and 
increasing agricultural production are: (i) land reform 
and equitable distribution of rural assets; and (ii) 
spread of canal irrigation. These steps alone will 
help the marginal and poor farmers as well as the 
agricultural labourers. In fact, the anti-poverty and 
rural development programmes were initiated to 
divert the attention from land reform measures and 
to help the rich farmers. 

Resources for canal irrigation. etc. can be avail- 
able by taxing agricultural income. But neither in 
the 1989-90 budget nor in earlier budgets steps have 
been taken to tax the rural rich since they are treat- 
ed as the sacred cow. 
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Not only is agricultural income not taxed in the 
1989-90 budget, but even the corporation tax is not 
touched to mobilise additional revenue. But Finance 
Minister S. B. Chavan proposed an additional taxa- 
tion of Rs 1287 crores which will lead to a rise in 
the general price level and ultimately affect the poor 
for whom he has paid lip services in Part A of his 
budget speech. The upward revision of specific duty 
rates of a large number of commodities by five per 
cent of current rates will alone yield an additional 

Tevenue of Rs 220 crores. There is also the proposal 
to collect additional revenue to the tune of Rs 
792.18 crores from excise alone on various items. 
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These steps will no doubt push up the prices. In 
fact, the Government is relying more and more on 
indirect taxes the burden and incidence of which will 
fallon-common men. In the 1989-90 budget, the 
share of all indirect taxes in the total tax revenue 
is 81.48. per cent compared to 72.6 per cent in 1970- 
71 and only 56.3 per cent in 1950-51 (see Table —-1 ) 
Thus the heavy reliance on indirect taxes is inequi- 
table and a major source of inflationary pressure 
hurting the common men and poor. 


TABLE 1 


Proportion of Direct and Indirect Taxes in Total Tax 
Revenue of Central Government 


Year All Direct Taxes All Indirect Taxes 
50-51 43.7 56.3 

1960-61 33 1 66.9 

1970-71 24.4 72.6 

1980-81 22.1 77.9 

1989-90 18 52 81.49 





If stability in direct tax is advocated, then there 
is greater justification to maintain stability in 
indirect tax rates. If the rate of tax on income tax is 
reduced earlier for voluntary compliance and to 
avoid tax evasion, then there is no justification to 
raise the specific rates of excise duty by five-per cent 
on a large number of items for additional revenue. 

This method of raising tax rates of indirect taxes 
as well as a comparatively greater reliance on 
indirect taxes for. additional revenue should be 
avoided to maintain an equitable tax structure. 

Ta this budget, though the tax rate has been raised 

` on automobiles, and electronic goods, the tax rate 
on corporate sector has not been raised. On the other 
hand, there is proposal] to raise an additional revenue 
of Rs 50 crores by increasing the excise duty on 
aluminium ingots and wire rods and Rs 166 crores 
by enhancing the duty on pig iron and various steel 
items. These are bound to raise the prices of iron 
and steel, and aluminium which are used as basic 
inputs in various industries. Thus this will lead to 
an inflationary spiral through the cost-push impact. 
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THE rise in the prices of steel and pig iron will 
take place not o because of the increase in duty 
on pig iron and various steel items from Rs 135 to 
Rs 185 per tonne, but also due to the pre-budget 
hike by eight per cent in the administered prices of 
pig iron and steel produced by the integrated steel 
plant from the first week of January 1989. There 
was also another price revision of steel and pig iron 
one year before. In between these pre-budget hikes, 
prices were also raised consequent on upward 
revision of the railway freight, the Central excise 
classification changes and the introduction of a 
balancing pool formed for hot rolled items and pig 
irons. 

There was also a pre-budget hike in the weighted 
average price of coal sold by Coal India by 13.7 per 
cent over the existing prices, which will increase the 
burden of coal consuming industries by Rs 550 crores 
in 1989-90. For instance, this hike in coal price 
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will increase the cost of steel per tonne by about 
1.62 per cent, of power by 10 paise per Kwh, of 
cement and Railways by 1 per cent. 

Ina similar way, the Government will net an 
additional revenue of Rs 67 crores due to the rise in 
the levy ‘sugar price by 0.15 paise to Rs 5.25 per Kg, 
and around Rs 54 crores out of the hike in the price 
of milk and bread in New Delhi. If the Finance 
Minister takes credit by not increasing the specific 
duty on so called items of mass consumption like 
tea, coffee and others, then how is sugar a luxury 
item whose price has been raised before the budget? 

Thus by backdoor: methods, the Government 
collects a huge amount of additional revenue by 
increasing the administered priices of various goods, 
particularly basic inputs like steel, pig iron, and coal. 
These pre-budget hikes in administered prices of 
steel, pig iron and coal, alongwith the 11 per cent 
across-the-board hike in freight, parcel and luggages 
rates proposed in the Railway Budget,. and the rise 
in duty particularly on steel, coat, aluminium will 
have a cost-push impact on the price level ‘and lead 
to an increase in prices of most articles of mass 
consumption which will harm the poor most. 

According to a Reserve Bank of India study, about 
half of the rise in wholesale price index has been 


occasioned by a rise in the administered prices. The ` 


hike in the administered prices constituted as much 
as 29.8 per cent of the increase in the wholesale 
prices! between 1970-71 and 1983-84. Another study 
by developing a computable price formulation model 
based on 50 x 50 Seventh Plan input-output 
matrix derived the general price level with respect to 
price changes in nine major price-administered 
commodities. The model showed that the first round 
impact of nine administered price increases account- 
ed for about 50 per cent of the general inflation 
during the period between 1970-71 and 1983-84. 
When the feedback effect via money wage rates 
changes, etc are included, the total impact of these 


administered price hikes account for about 
61 per cent. 
Thus it is obvious that the total cumulative 


impact of all administered price hikes just before 
the 1989-90 budget would be even higher. The 
inflationary pressure will be further strengthened 
due to the proposed 11 per cent hike in the railway 
freight rate in freight, parcel and luggage to yield 
an additional revenue of Rs 876 crores. ‘ 

The fuller consequences' of administered price 
hikes, increase in the railway freight rate and rise in 
the duty on basic inputs like steel, pig iron and coal 
in the 1989-90 budget, will be felt over time as the 
resultant cost increases and price adjustments to such 
cost increases work themselves out feeding one 
another in a mutually reinforcing chain. The price 
effects become more apparent once the cost-push 
impact generated by the increase in the administered 
prices translate themselves into increase in the prices 
of final consumer goods, ` 


IV 


IN spite of heavy reliance on indirect taxes even on 
basic inputs, the overall deficit in 1989-90 budget is 
(Continued on page 14) 





Azad, Nehru, Jinnah and India’s Partition 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


T# publication of the thirty pages, earlier withheld 

from the’ published text of the’ memoirs of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, whose birth centenary 
the nation celebrated last year, has naturally turned 
the attention to the circumstances attending upon 
the freedom of the country with partition. Attention 
goes to the pre-independence days becausé the 
memoirs of Azad deals with the events and conduct 
of personalities during the pre-independence days. 
Since so much of expectancy had been there about 
the content of those thirty pages, it is necessary to 
- pote that there is nothing new in these thirty pages, 
as published in the book brought out in November, 
1988, which was not known before, whether one 
considers the facts of history or the views of Azad 
about events and personalities of the period preced- 
ing independence. 

Of course, the publishers, in keeping with the 
Indian practice of finding exultation in obfuscating 
things, have made it as difficult as was possible for 
. them for any one to understand what was the content 
of those thirty unpublished pages which they claim 
they have published now. Any one going through 
the new edition would realise this truth too well. 

First, there is no indication in the book how the 
incorporation of the withheld material had been 
envisaged by the author or the editor of the book, 
the late Professor Humayun Kabir, without whose 
initiative the memoirs would perhaps have never 
seen the light of the day. The publishers say that 
they have incorporated the material in ‘appropriate 
places within the text published originally in 1958, 
indicating the new material with an asterisk mark at 
the beginning and at the end of the new material 
incorporated. There would be no quarrel with this 
arrangement, if the publishers had published the 
facsimile of the original thirty pages, indicating 
against each para the number of the page in the 
main text where it has been incorporated. For 
reasons best known this sensible arrangement has not 
been followed, although the prolonged controversy 
attending upon the publication of these thirty pages 
ought, to have suggested to the publishers the utter 
need to indicate the new-material most prominently, 
without leaving any scope for doubt about what has 
been included as new material in the new book. This 
is but one indication with what indifference the 
publishers in this country treat the readers and the 
cause of historical understanding. 

The most strange aspect of the thirty pages, as 
published now, is why the author should have chosen 
to withhold the material. Some illustration would 
help the reader to understand why this question 
becomes relevant. In the book, as published in 1958, 
thirty years ago, there are comments ‘on events and 
personalities made by Azad, which are far more 
controversial than what is contained in many of the 
paragraphs that are indicated in the new edition of 
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the book as forming part of the material earlier 
withheld. In June 1945 the then Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, Lord Wavell, at the 
instance of the British Government in London, 
invited the Indian political leaders to participate as 
members of his Executive-Council (something -Jike a 
Council of Ministers) as a prelude to forming the 
Government of free India, on the basis of talks to be 
held between the British Government and the Indian 
political leaders. The Muslim League (in reality only 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah) objected to the Congress 
nominating any Muslim as a member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council even from the quota of members 
allocated to the Congress party under the arrange- 
ment agreed upon among all the parties to the dis- 
cussion at the`Simla Conference held at that time. 
The Congress insisted upon nominating any one it 
liked and finally nominated five persons, of whom 
only two were Hindus, on whose votes the Congress 
political power depended. ` ‘ 

“The upshot was that the list submitted by the 
Congress contained only two Hindu names. ... It may 
be said that the Hindus who constituted the majority 
community of India would object to such a proposal 


but be it said to their credit that the Hindus of India - 


stood solidly behind the Congress and did not waver 
even when they found that in the Congess list of 
five, three mien represented the Muslims, the 
Christians and the Parsis. The Hindu Mahasabha 
tried to make political capital out of this decision of 
the Congress, but every one knows how miserably 
the Mahasabha failed. It is a strange irony of fate 
that like the Mahasabha, the Muslim League also 
opposed that the Congress should include a Muslim 
name in its list”, writes Maulana Azad (p. 121). 
Azad issued a press statement as the Congress Presi- 
dent to explain the Congress stand on the matter. 

Now consider what we are now offered as a portion 
of the withheld text: “‘We were thrown into a new 
world and despite the difficulties. the (Congress) 
Working Committee decided to participate in the 
Conference. We realised that vast changes had taken 
place in the international sphere and those changes 
had undoubtedly had repercussions on the Indian 
problem. The inevitable result of those changes was 
to bring to the forefront the question of Indian free- 
dom and that of the freedom of other Asian coun- 
tries.” (p. 122) The question is, why in 1958, a 
decade after Indian independence, the author or the 
editor of the book should have. thought it necessary 
to withhold the publication of this paragraph? There 
is no explanation provided in the book. 

There are many such paragraphs stated to-have 
been withheld from the book as published in 1958, 
It is baffling indeed why Azad should have thought 
it necessary to prevent the publication of these para- 
graphs which could not be considered to be contro- 
versial by any standard. The fact remains that the 
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original edition published in 1958 contained many ` 


highly controversial assessment of~ events and per- 
sonalities so much so that the supplementary material 
now included in the complete book has brought no 
surprise to anyone who had read the 1958 edition. 


` It remains thus an enigma why such paragraphs 


containing general observations of the most non- 
controversial kind should have been withheld from 
the original publication. 

Azad has pinpointed the responsibility for the 
partition of India on two persons — Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah and Jawaharlal Nehru. The Indians are 
accustomed to looking upon Jinnah as the architect 
of the partition of India but not many have sought 
to examine to what extent Nehu could also be 
regarded to have contributed to the partition of 
India. The task of assessing Nehru’s role in the 
partition of India is unavoidable. And it is not the 
opinion of any individual, even ifit be that ofa 
person of the stature of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
which is to be regarded as being conclusive in such 
an assessment. From this standpoint the recently- 
published biography of Jinnah written in Bengali by 
Sailesh Kumar Banerjee, a self-confessed Gandhian 
now occupying the exalted position of the Secretary 
of Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (he is also member of 
Khadi & Village Industries Commission appointed 
by the Government of India) deserves some atten- 
tion. On the basis of a wealth of material derived 
from published sources in India, Pakistan and 
abroad, Banerjee has shown that until 1937 there 
was no idea among the leaders of the Muslim 
League, and certainly notin Jinnah, about asking 
for a separate state for the Muslims. 

It was only after the sharp disappointment suffered 
by the Muslim League, in the wake of the Congress 


- not acting up to its commitment to form a joint 


Ministry with the Muslim League in Uttar Pradesh 


„after the election. of 1937, that the League under 


Jinnah’s leadership turned irrational and became 
rapidly anti-Hindu in its political stand. In 1937 
the Congress was unable to secure éven a single 
Muslim seat in Uttar Pradesh. It was only with the 
magnanimity of the Muslim League led by Jinnah 
that in a byelection Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Could enter 
the assembly as a Congress member. The Muslim 
League was so steadfast in its alliance with ‘the 
Congress in 1937 that it spurned an offer from the 


_ British Governor to join a ministry formed without 


the Congress. The League not only refused to join 
the Ministry of the Governor but expelled a member 
who had chosen to join the Governor’s Ministry. 
And yet the Congress saw nothing wrong in admitt- 
ing an expelled Muslim League MLA within the 
Congress fold to increase the number of Muslim 
Congress MLAs in Uttar Pradesh to two. This may 
seem incredible but is, nevertheless, a fact of history 
of profound significance for the country. 

And for this sad development the responsibility is 
ascribed to Nehru. Indeed, as documented in 
Banerjee’s detailed study, the great bungling that the 
Congress committed in 1937 in forming Ministries in 
the provinces (States), for which the prime responsi- 
bility lies with Nehru, must be regarded as one of 
the most potent factors paving the path to the parti- 
tion of India. The other was the statement of Nehru 
in June, 1946 that after the transfer of power the 
Congress would be free to change the political 
arrangement on the basis of which agreement had 
heen reached hetween the Congress. the Muslim 


League and the British Government on the transfer 
of power to a Government of.a united India. The 
third action that made partition inevitable was the 
decision of the Muslim League to stage the so-called 
“Direct Action” on: August 16, 1946 against the 
Hindus which led to the Great Calcutta Killings. 
Perhaps no other action by any one impaired the 
mutual trust between the Hindus and the Muslims 
in India as that single decision on direct action, 
in which for the first time a State (Bengal) Govern 
ment administration (run by the Muslim League) was 
directly involved in aiding the rioters belonging to 
one community. The Chif Minister responsible for 
the tragedy, H.S.. Suhrawardy, instantly realised 
what had happened and sought to repair the damage 
but there was no time as Mountbatten had advanced . 
the date of transfer of power from June 1948 to 
August 15, 1947. t 
~ Maulana Azad has gone to the extent of laying 
the blame for the partition of India more on Nehru 
than even upon Jinnah. Banerjee certainly does not 
go that extent in putting the responsibility on Nehru 
but his assessment of the action of the political lea- 
ders brings out the fact that the assessment of the con- 
duct of the leaders of the Congress, including Nehru, 


needs a thorough reappraisal in the light of facts. D 


Kishor Samal: Inflationary Badge 
(Contd. from page 12) = : 
Rs 7337 crores. Two-thirds of the budgetary expen- 
ditures take the form of financial transfer to, other 
spending entities by way of interest payment of 
Rs 17,000 crores, subsidies of Rs 6841 crores on 
food, fertiliser and export promotion and others, in 
the 1989-90 budget. Heavy deficits, are incurred 
every year by the Central Government. The com- 
bined deficit of both Centre and the States has been 
increasing at a compound rate of about 35 per cent 
per annum over the last five years. 

In contrast to the administered price hikes with 
the cost-push character of price impact, deficit 
financing transmits its impact on price through the 
demand pull pressures. Deficit financing is our in- 
equitous method of raising resources. Moreover, to 
finance unproductive expenditure such as subsidies 
and interest payments, the deficit is incurred in the 
1989-90 Central Budget which in turn, will create 
inflationary pressure. 3 
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THUS the large deficit with huge unproductive 
expenditure, the rise in indirect taxes or basic inputs, 
the pro-bùdget hikes in administered prices of key 
items and increase in railway freight will push up 
the general price level which will hurt the common 
people most. So, the doles in anti-poverty measures 
given by the right hand will be robbed by the left 
hand through the instrument of cost-push inflation. 

But the Government can avoid a huge deficit, 
periodic administered price hikes and rise in 
indirect taxes on basic inputs if it mobilises addi- 
tional revenue by taxing agricultural income: But no‘ 
one dares to attack the rural rich, who are regarded 
as the vote-bank, particularly in view of the coming 
general election. 
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Anglicisation of the Parsis 
POLLY NAOSHIR CHENOY 


¥ mother’s contention is: “British gayan ne’ apre 
yadhare British thai gayan” (We have become 
more British after the British have left). This, she 
attributes mostly to the fact that the Parsis, especially 
the younger generation and the children of that 
generation, speak no other language except English 
and have no knowledge of any Indian language. 
But what is annoying and also rash, is the fact, that 
the Parsis feel superior to the other Indians on 
account of their mastery of the English language 
and tend to look down on those who cannot speak 
the language well. Whereas, it would help them 
immensely if they continued to learn their adopted 
mother tongue, Gujarati, as well as the language of 
the region in which they live. . 
. Times today have changed greatly. Everyone 
lives in very competitive times, and therefore, the 
-Parsis are seriously at a disadvantage not knowing 
the language of the region, nor their own mother 
_tongue, Gnjarati. They try to get by with a smatter- 
ing of Hindustani with the local people and of 
course with their knowledge of English with the 
elite. But this kind of elitism must stop. 

The attitude and the thinking of the Parsis needs 
to undergo a change as this change would benefit 
them both locally and nationally. It should be 
instilled in the young that the more languages they 
learn, the more advantageous itis for them. They 
should also be made to realise that assimilation is 
better than alienation and that they can no longer 
afford to live “‘marginal” lives. 

In our family, we were first taught Gujrati at the 
Parsis School and we also learnt Urdu, the official 
language of the erstwhile Hyderabad State. We 
continued to learn Urdu, for instance, at the Con- 
vent where we studied. By indebtedness and grati- 
tude to my parents is indeed great for their foresight 
and insistence that we also learn Gujarati. Otherwise, 
a wealth of knowledge concerning the history of 
our people and of the lives of eminent Parsis would 
have been lost to us. i 

But, the Anglicisation of the Parsis has a longer 
and deeper history and cannot be confined merely 
to the problem of our children speaking no other 
language except English. ” 

When they landed in India, the Parsis realised 
that their hope of survival and of living in peace 
lay in being strictly loyal to their rulers and taking 
no part in the tension and conflicts surrounding the 
courts of Princes or in the regions they inhabited. 
The adaptibility of the Parsis was clearly manifest 
when they adopted Gujarati as their mother tongue 
and also agreed to the condition that their women 
folk would abandon their Persian mode of dress and 
don saris instead. Hence the Parsis, through good 
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sense, a sense of adaptibility and their display of 
loyalty managed not only to survive,’ but at the 
same time, were able to strictly preserve their iden- 
tity and their religion. This same quality of adapti- 
bility among the Parsis is observed by Mmle‘Menant 
in her book Les Parsis when she remarks: “Possessed 
of a wonderful assimilative power, they made light 
of Hindu customs, as, long before, they had sacri- 
ficed their Iranian habite at the pleasure of the Rana 
of Sanjan.” But like all other writers she observes 
that ‘“Mazdayasnans and Zoroastrians they 
remained. Their profession of faith has not 
changed,’ I may add here to what Mmle Menant 
observes: “Amen!” 

Ever since the sixteenth century, Surat has been 
attracting the Parsis at an increasing rate being the 
most important seaport on the west coast of India, 


‘and at the same time, a trade centre for both the 
Moghul dnd European trading companies. By the 


seventeenth and ‘eighteen’ centuries, Surat became the 
largest Parsi settlement. The Europeans preferred the- 
Parsis to act as their ‘“‘brokers” because they had a 
knowledge of the languages-and of the land they 
were living in. Not being hampered by taboos of | 
caste and creed gave them enough flexibility to have 
commerce with the foreigners. i 
According to D.F. Karake, the author of the 


‘History of the Parsis, “The Portuguese, French, 


Dutch and English factorjes all employed Parsees as 
their chief brokers”. And as Eckehard Kulke 
says: “Close contact with the Europeans gave the 
Parsees the ‘know how’ of European trade -and 
business organisation and so laid the foundation 
for their subsequent economic and social rise under 
English rule”.3 J.R.E. Jeejeebhoy in his “Introduc- 
tion” to Parsee Lustre on Indian Soil mentions that 
“as years rolled on the Parsees made themselves 
indispensable to the English who ever since their 
arrival in India looked upon them for support and 
co-operation”.* This created a bond between the 
English or European races and the Parsis as com- 
munication between them was free and easy. 

After the Portuguese relinquished Bombay to the 
British in 1661, Surat lost its importance after a few 
decades as a major trade centre, and Bombay . 
attracted the Parsis from all settlements. The British 
encouraged the Parsi settlers and made over a piece 
of land on Malabar Hill in 1673 for the establish- 
ment of the first Dokhma. But the Parsis did not 
confine themselves. to Bombay alone; they found 
positions inthe princely States because of their 
familiarity with British administration, language 
and manners. The Parsis flowered and prospered 
under British rule. Writing in 1907, Khusrau Edalji. 


Ghamat stated: “The prosperity of the Parsees dated . 


from the advent of the British rule in India”. He 
was justified in making this statement, for the 
British rule gave India peace,.legal security, modern 


15 


education andat least to the Parsis, economic 
prosperity. Therefore, the apprehension of the 
Parsis that as a minority community they would 
become unimportant once India gained independence, 
is manifest in a speech given by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy at a meeting on the occasion of the coronation 
celebration in 1902: 


The very circumstances of the country render such result 
inevitable. In all representative governments the majority 
must rule, and the natural consequence of such a system 


in a country like India would be that, however important - 


the minority might be, it would never have any real share 
in the Government of the country .. The best course, 
therefore, for the Parsi community as well as all the 
other communities, who are in a hopeless minority, is 
that they must stand up for the British raj which distri- 
butes favours amongst all with strict impartiality.® - 


The Parsis, therefore, identified themselves with 
the colonial power and this attitude was especially 
evident during the Mutiny of 1857 when they helped 


. the British in fighting insurgency, in gaining lost 


\ 


territory, and gathering information of enemy move- 
ments. And the British knew howto channelise 
the energies and resources of the Parsis by recruiting 
them for white collar administrative tasks in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, such as assistant 
collectors, translators at courts, sub-assistant surgeons 
and postmasters. As Kulke states: “everywhere, 
where new,professions were to be-made accessible to 
Indians, Parsis appeared immediately in above- 
average numbers.” 

The British, also very cleverly raised the ‘Parsi 
citizens tò the rank of nobility which not only gave 
them prestige within their own community but also 
obligated them to the Crown. There were three 
Paris Baronets: Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Sir 
Dinshaw Maneck Petit, and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
About 63 Parsis were knighted till 1946. How 
strongly the British bound the Parsis to them is 
evident in Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s words on the 
occasion of his being knighted in 1843: “They, my 
children’s children, shall be taught that fidelity to 
the British Crown is their first duty — loyalty their 
first virtue.” Itis small wonder then, that the 
Parsis adopted British or Western manners, habits, 
style of living and the English language. Tempera- 
mentally they were much more aligned to western 
thought and culture than to Indian ways and man- 
ners. 

A pertinent observation is made by the London 
Times of July 1905: “Whether from necessity or 
inclination, the Parsi of the 20th century is almost 
a foreigner to the great mass of the Indian popula- 
tion as was his predecessor of the eighth.”® The 
British regarded the Parsis as “elite”? and, today, it 
sounds comic and even artificial when one recalls 
what Sir J.R. Carnac, the English Governor of 
Bombay said on August 11, 1877: “Then, gentle- 
men, Parsis, I would ask you to remember that you 
have what is called the very bluest blood in Asia.”??° 

This feeling of alienation and superiority towards 
other Indians is clearly defined by A.S.N. Wadia 
in his Reflections on the Problems of India published 
in 1913: 


It would be no exaggeration to say that to the Parsi the 
Englishman is less a foreigner than a Hindu or a Moham- 
medan in spite of the, fact that he has lived among 
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them for the last twelve hundred years. Speaking from 


personal experience, I can quite enter into the thoughts 
and feelings of the English people, and I felt myself quite 
at home in every part of England, but ... when I toured 
through Northern and Southern Indial found myself 
in most places a stranger, and felt as if I were ‘moving 
among alien people with whom I had nothing in com- 
mon.” 

A decade earlier Sir John Strachey in his Zndia: 
Its Administration and progress makes the following 
observation:: 

The Parsis fórm a very. small but highly respectable com- 

munity, devoted for the most part to mercantile pursuits. 

Their enterprise as traders, and their freedom from pre- 

judice of caste, take them into all parts of India, but the , 

greater majority of them are to be foundin Bombay. 

They have gained for themselves, by their character, their 

superior education, and their wealth, a somewhat excep- 

tional position, but they have so little in common with 
anything Indian, and their numbers so small, that they 
can only be mentioned as an interesting group of 
foreigners, who for many centuries, have retained their 
ancient creed, and have kept apart from the people of all 

Indian countries.!2 . 

The British, of course, fanned such feelings and 
made the Parsis feel that they were elite and, this 
flattered certain sections of the community. In 1892, 
‘General Dashwood described the ‘“Parsis as foreig- 
ners in India who would immediately be extirpated 
if English would leave India”. But good sense 
prevailed among other Parsi groups and the news- 
paper Rast Goftar took up the challenge and on 
August 7, 1892, replied: “We have time and again, 
exposed the absurdity of regarding the Parsis as 
aliens in India.”44 The Rast Goftar went on to say 
that though the Hindus and Muslims claim citizen- 
ship by right of conquest, the Parsis “claim it by 
right of treaty, sacrifice and service; and so ‘their 
claim on India is more sacred, more certain and 
more deserved than any other people”. 

But apart from prudent warnings from time to 
time by more sober members of the community, the 
anglicisation of the Parsis became more apparent 
as time went on. Eckehard Kulke states: “In 1863 
individual Parsis already stood up fora conscious 
anglicisation of the Parsi women. The main goal of 
the ‘Parsee Society’ was initially, a conscious copy- 
ing of English manners.”! Framji Bomanji was of 
the opinion that “we want the English language, 
English manners, and English behaviour for our 
wives and daughters, and until ms are supplied, 
it is but just that the present gulf between the 
Englishmen and the Indian should remain as wide 
as ever’’.!? \ 

It is hilarious to read that in September 1880, an 
article entitled “How to Learn European Manners” 
appeared in which a lady who called hersèlf 
“Shereen” spoke on behalf of her Parsi sisters: “I 
can speak from personal experience in regard to, my 
civilised Parsi sisters that there remains for us 
much to learn. The rules of English society are 
very nice, and to break those rules unwittingly or 
by inadvertence means the same as being illiterate 
or barbarous.”!8 She ‘further adds: “According to 
European style, tea parties, music, reading, badmin- 


‘ ton, croquest parties, conversations, etc. should be * 


introduced among our people to begin with.” A- ` 
century later, we find such opinions both superficial 
and supercitious and smacks of artificiality and blind 


imitation, Thank goodness we are not subject to 
such niceties today and that our priorities are higher 
than croquest parties. 

““Shereen” has a male counterpart who wrote! 
“The close union of the Europeans and Parsees is 
the finest thing that can happen to our race. It will 
mean the lifting up of a people who are lying low, 
though possessing of all the qualities of a European 
race... The complete Europeanisation of the Parsis 
is now a mere matter of time.’*° So assiduously did 
the Parsis emback on the process of Anglicisation 
or Europeanisation that, writes Kulke: “The homes 
were furnished with English furniture, with pianos 
and — according to their standard of living — with 
crystal chandeliers. Parsi girls or rich families, educat- 
.ed by English governesses, learned to play the violin 
or piano. Evening parties have been celebrated since 
then to the sounds of waltzes and operettas...The 
intensive use of the English language and the 
thorough study of European literature led to the 
a and publishing poems and trage- 

jes.” 

Writing in 1916, Mmle Menant feels happy that: 

The old ways have been heavily breached and European- 

life has penetrated further and further within the walls. 

We have lived side by side with the Parsis of the upper 

classes, we have taken short journeys in their company, 

and nothing, either in their company, and nothing, either 
in their dress or their manners, distinguishes them ‘from 
the English around us.?? 

She is all for a conscious Tuonen of the 
Parsis and continues her line of thought saying that 
it must seem repugnant to a Western educated man 
to submit to what she calls ‘a mass of obsolete 
practices” but that he does so in deference to the 
wishes of the elders but “‘at heart, he must long for 
the power to extricate himself from it (completely). 
And one day or other he will do so (and that, too, 
not before long)’’.?3 

/ But of course, all this would not have been possi- 
ble without an English education and to an exposure 
of European manners. Around the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a group of young Parsi reformers 
got together at the Elphinstone College and decided 
on ways and means to bring about far reaching 
reforms in the community. As a result, independent 
Parsi schools were founded and this society consider- 
ed the education of young women to be especially 
important. This reform in education showed the 
Parsis to be decades ahead of other Indian com- 
munities. Dr Reid who was the English chairman 
of the society, in a scathing speech admonished the 
Hindu for not sending their daughters to schools 
and educating them, but’instead “‘sacrificing these 
helpless innocents...at the shrines of the demons of 
ignorance and superstition’’.*4 He called the Parsis 
“that enterprising and progressive people’. In 1863 
the Alexandra Native Girls Education Institute was 
founded by Maneckejee Cursetjee and though 
Gujarati was still taught in various schools, English 
was added as a language of instruction after the 
1870s. According to Kulke: “‘Even if Gujarati was 
still spoken in most of the Parsi families, this 
language ceased to be the cultural and educational 
language of the Parsis.’?® 

The Parsis were in the lead with their expansion 
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of the knowledge of the English language. Accord- 
to Mmle Delphine Menant, the author of Les 
Parsees, every third Parsi could read and write 
English in 1911. 

Dadabhoy Naoroji, one of the leading reformers 
of the community, recalled: 

The six or seven years before I eventually came to England 

in 1855...were full of all sorts of reforms, social, education 

al, political, religious... Female education, free association 
of women with men at public, social and other gatherings, 
infant schools, the Students’ Literary and Scientific 

Society, societics for the diffusion of useful knowledge in 

the vernacular, Parsee reform, abolition of child marriage, 

remarriage of widows among Hindus, and Pars: Religious 

Reform Society were some of the problems tackled, move- 

ments set on foot, and institutions inaugurated by a hand 

(sci.) of young men fresh from co'leg: Such were the 

first fruits of the English education given at the Elphin- 

stone College.?* 

Though the Parsis acknowledged the benefits that 

accrued from the learning of the English language, 
they “displayed a remarkable attachment towards 
Persian as a link to their traditional and historical 
past.”?” In 1889 out of a total of 401 Parsis 
who were admitted to the matriculation examination, 
537 chose Persian. The Parsis, despite their anglici- 
sation were deeply rooted in their faith-the religion 
of Zerathushtra and would not permit that to be 
shaken. 
_ In 1839, under the influence of Rev Dr John Wil- 
son, an outstanding missionary and teacher, two 
Parsi boys were converted to Christianity. This 
caused grave concern among the Parsis and their 
wrath was great. A storm of protest and indignation 
followed and they tried to win back the converts 
with threats of violence and immense money offers. 
The Panchayat field a suit before the High Court (in 
vain) and threatened the British government that 
“Sf Government would not help there would be a 
terrible uprising in the country, and the result would 
be disastrous.’”’8 The pupils in Dr Wilson’s school, 
most of whom were Parsis, sank overnight from 500 
to 60 or 70. “This is the first and only time”, says 
Kulke, “that the otherwise completely loyal Par- 
sis expressed these kind of threats.”-? But the con- 
verts did not return to the fold of Parsism. The 
Parsis had a rude shock and realised that they could 
not look for protection from the government in situ- 
ations like these and therefore rallied round to 
foster a new independent community consciousness. 


BUT it remained an established fact that only 
English education, the English mode of living and 
manners were regarded as an advance in civilisation. 
D. F. Karaka in his History of tke Parsis published 
in 1884 mentions: “The Parsee mode of life may be 
described to be an electic ensemble, half-European 
and half-Hindu. As they advance every year in civi- 
lisation and enlightenment, they copy more closely 
English manners and modes of living.’ He is here 
clearly establishing that advancement in civilisation 
is to be equated: with English manners and modes of 
living. Elsewhere, Karaka again refers to what he 
feels are the benefits of English civilisation on the 
Parsis: “As an indication of increasing intellectual 
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taste among the Parsees, it may be noted that of late 
English music has formed one of the amusements of 
their evening”’.*! Karaka strongly believed in “the 
effect of English education upon the Parsis gene- 
rally will be to raise them still in the higher scale of 
civilisation” .3? 

Mmle Menant, a great admirer and champion of 
the Parsis, was strongly convinced that assimilation 
with the English way of life was most beneficial to 
the Parsis and happily observes: - 

Once that the Englısh occupation of India had drawn 
them away from the Hindu mode of life, which had been 
theirs for so many centuries, it was no longer wealth, and 
the importance attached to it, which they covered. Much 
rather, ıt was the inestimable advantages procured by 
education, brought within the reach of all, that they 
wished to benefit themselves by, From that moment their 
ambition was to realize the opportunity of this marvel- 
lous assimilation with the English, and it must be 
admitted that they have succeeded, ® 


The Parsis continued to dominate every sphere of 
education and in this they were greatly encouraged 
by the British. “Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy had his 
daughters educated in strictest secrecy so that this 
revolutionary idea of female education should not 
anger the orthodox elements in the community. 
Butin 1842 (the same year as Sir Jamsetijee’s 
daughters were being educated) a Parsi lady, 
Meheribai Hormusjee Shroff, permitted her daughter 
to attend an English private school. Dosibai, the 
daughter of Meheribai, whose married name was 
Dosibai Cowasjee Jassawalla, in The Story of My 
Life mentions this incident and says that it “created 
a great scandal among the Parsis, some of whom 
went so far as tosend threatening letters to the 
family... Some of the Parsees... had unanimously 
resolved to excommunicate Bai Meheribai and her 
house.’ The British at once championed the 
cause of Meheribai and the Bombau Courier, an 
English newspaper, wrote on August 23, 1842: “We 
shall watch the progress of this girl with deep 
interest and will rejoice to find the noble example 
followed by others.’’35 

It was still a sensation in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century when women participated as equal 
partners in social functions. Reformers like Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Maneckji Cursetji and the Cama family 
permitted their wives and daughters to attend public 

- functions like dinners and festivities when men were 
present. In 1859 when -an attempt was made to 
admit women into the drawing-room and dining 
hall, the attempt was described as “dangerous”. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, though he had his 
daughters educated in strictest secrecy, took the 
very bold and unorthodox step of bringing his wife 
and thtree daughters-in-law at a banquet he gave to 
celebrate the marriage of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. He also introduced the ladies of his house- 
hold to the Governor and Lady Carnac and to Lord 
Kean—the hero of Kabul. This roused the ire of the 
orthodox section of the community, but we can sure 
that the British lauded this step as one of initiative 
and courage. The Bombay Times of March 11, 1840 
reported that this “deserves to be noted asa large 
stride towards the European state of society”.38 
Mmile Menant records in her book that “at 
Calcutta, Mr Rastamji Kavasji set the same example 
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by throwing open his splendid salons to Europeans, 
where the honours were done by the ladies of his 
family, and the Governor-General was often pleased 
to be received under such agreeable circumstances’’.3” 

Dramatics was one other cultural activity that the | 
Parsis took up enthusiastically. The Parsi Elphins- ’ 
tone Dramatic Society for the performance of plays 
in English was formed in 1850. Fortunately, the 
Gujarati Theatre was founded about the same 
time by various Parsi Gujarati theatre activists is ` 
still in existence and continues to flourish even 
today, albeit mostly in Bombay, and is a unique 
feature of Parsi life and humour. Members of the 
older generation among Parsis still recall the 
hilarious productions-— parodies of Shakespeare’s 
plays — in Gujarati. Kulke’s contention that ‘‘the 
development of a modern vernacular theatre is un- 
imaginable today without the role of the Parsees’’®® 
is absolutely correct. 

Apart from cultural activities, the Parsis imita- 
ted the Englishman’s enthusiasm for sports. Cricket 
became a popular sport and Parsi teams were sent to 
England to play against the British teams. In 1886 
a Parsi team was sent to England and the President 
of the team, in his speech clearly demonstrated that 
the team was going to England as if it were going on 
a pilgrimage, so great was their awe of the game 
and their admiration of English cricketers no less: 

I may say that the object of the team in going to' England 
is a very modest one. Cricket, as you know, is the 
national game of England. It has taken root among the 
Parsi community, and as artists go to Italy to do homage 
to the geat Masters, as pilgrims go to Jerusalem to 
worship at a shrine, or as students in the middle Ages 
went to the chief seats of learning ın places where Science 
and Philosophy had made their home, so now Parsis are 
going to England to do homage to the English cricketers, 
to learn something of that noble and manly pastime in the 
very country which is its chosen home.*® 

So great was the Parsis’ fame in cricket that 
President Roosevelt’s first question to J.N. Tata 
when the latter visited the United States was: “Have 
the Parsees won the great annual cricket match in 
India this year?’*° Swimming, cycling, skating, 
motorsports and flying were other sports enthusiasti- 
cally taken up by the Parsis. Women participated in 
the arena of sports as actively as the men and proved 
that their spirit for adventure was not dimmed or’ 
hampered ‘by their sex. Murzban in his translation 
of Les Parsees observes: ‘“‘Nowadays it is not an 
unusal sight to see a Parsi lady riding on horseback’ 
on the Matheran Hill, or on bicycle, or driving her ` 
motor car in Bombay. For instance Miss Framji 
Dinshaw Petit, the richest Parsi heiress, who has given 
her fortune to the founding of the Parsee Girl’s 
Orphanage, is to be seen driving her motor car every 
evening from her residence on the Malabar Hill to 
the band-stand on the Esplanade, and many another 
Parsi lady for that matter.’ 

As advances were made in living, in education, in 
culture and in sports, the Parsis of both sexes made 
rapid strides in the innovations and alterations in the 
traditional mode of dressing. According to M.M. 
Murzban, the translator of Mmle Menant’s book 
Les Parsees, “the changes have been very rapid and 
very varied” in the dress of the Parsi males. He 
argues that from a point of view of utility, the 
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Europeanisation of men’s clothes is advisable, but 
from ‘an aesthetic point of view it bas its disadvant- 
ages. In the Christmas number of the Times of India 
(Bombay) of 1915 there appeared an article entitled 
“India, one hundred years ago” which demonstra- 
.tes how quickly the Parsis adopted the Western mode 
of dress and abandoned their traditional gear: 

Clothes do make a difference. The famous saying cannot 

be disputed, and most of us, in trying to visualism the 

past in India, probably forget to make allowances for the 
change in the clothing of Indians. The Europeanised 

Indian is of course quite modern; he may be wise but he 

_ is certainly less picturesque than his ancestors, and, in this 
respect, none has lapsed farther from grace than the 

Parsee of today.”’!? 2 

This proves that the Parsi males were among the 
first to change over to Western or European modes 
of dress. 

On the subject of the dress of women, Murzban 
remarks: “To my mind, Parsis of the gentle sex 
have now reached a stage of innovations, in the 
matter of their dress, to go beyond which it will be 
inadvisable — for many reasons. Utility and eco- 
nomy must go hand in hand with aesthetics. Indis- 
criminate introduction of western fashions of dress 
means the disappearance of the beautiful oriental 
costumes of women.’’*3 Mmle Menant has rightly 
observed that the Parsi women when “‘they appear at 
European recepticns, where they are easily recognis- 
able by their graceful garb, which they would, 
assuredly be ill-advised to discard in favour of our 
paltry fashions’’.*4 

The following is a description of the dress of a 
Parsi Jady worn on a state occasion in England, 
which proves Mmle Mcnant and all other authors 
who have advocated that the sari is the most grace- 
ful dress, correct: Madame a journal of fashion pub- 
lished in London, in its number dated June‘6, 1903 
says: “Their Majesties’ Court at Buckingham Palace 
... Some of the gowns...Lady Jehangir Cowasji Jeban- 
gir...A: beautiful Indian saree, of white transparent 
silk, embroidered most artistically in gold, the saree 
forming a sort of drapery round the head, resembling 
the old Gracian style of dress, with the jewels, mak- 
ing a perfect picture of Eastern spendour.’**® 

From entertaining, socialising, innovation in dress- 
ing, we now turn our attention to women accom- 
panying their men on their travels.. In casting aside 
traditions and taboos which hampered and which 
were unprogressive, the Parsis were always encour- 
aged by the British to make or take bold, innovative 
steps. The Parsi women rarely accompanied their 
husbands on their travels and hence caused great 
amazement’ when the same, hold, Rustamji Kavasji 
(Banaji), who allowed his wife and daughter to pre- 
side over social functions, now took them along with 
him to Calcutta. Being a note of event, The English- 


man, a newspaper of Calcutta wrote on August 14, ` 


1838: 


This arrival must be regarded as an event in the history of 
Native Society. It presents the first instance, we believe, of 
a violation of the habits of seclusion to which the Parsi 
` jadies, in common with those of Hindustan, have hitherto 
been subjected, and we trust that it may be regarded. 
as the harbinger of a new system of treatment under which 
all that is bright and fair'in this hemisphere may come to 
fill places in society as useful and important as those which 
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are occupied by the happy and independent dames of the 
West, Mr Rustamji Cawasjee deserves, in our opinion, 
the applause and gratitude of, all well-wishers of the 
Cause of Civilisation in India.** 


Innovation is to be lauded and stagnation to be 
decried, but one clearly sees here the white man’s 
burden attitude of the British in trying to bring 
about reforms in what they thought was an un- 
civilised society, and the Parsis feeling gratified that 
they shared this burden or at least, lightened it for 
those who led with the torch of civilisation! What is 
left out is the fact that Indian culture and civilisation 
has survived far longer than the Western civilisation 
and that the endurance- of a civilisation layin the 
profundity and wisdom of its spiritual heritage. 

But to continue our discourse: Les Parsees cites 
many examples and instances of men and women 
taking the plunge and travelling about with their 
families and in some instances, alone and indepen- 
dently. On May 3, 1858, Dr Burjorji Dorabji Cooper 
with his wife and daughter sailed by the Leopold on 
a voyage to England. The Parsee Prakash chronicles 
this as the first Parsee family going to England. 

In 1868, Bai Bhikaiji, sister of K.R. Cama, and 
wife of Dorabji Pestonji Cama (a life-long resident of 
London), travelled the whole of Great Britain. In 
1870, she travelled in America, Japan, and China, 
and wrote an account of her travels in Rast~Goftar 
over a nom de plume. We return once more to 
Dosibai C. JassawaJla, the daughter of Mehribai Hor- 
musjee Shroff, who had gained notoriety as being 
the first Parsi girl to attend an English Private 
school. This intrepid lady, was, in 1907 on a tour 
around the world at the age of 78. The Parsee of 
February 23, 1908 has this to report: 

Mrs Dosibai C. Jassawalla, who is at present in London 

on her way back to Indta, finishing her tour round the 

world in her seventyeighth year, was one of the most 
picturesque among the much bejewelled Parsees in the 

House of Lords at the opening of Parliament ... says an 

English contemporary. This venerable lady was the first 

Paisi girl to receive an English education, and the first 

among any Indian ladies to be our in English society in 

India.*? t 

The Parsis were also noted for their lavish hospi- 
tality and felt flattered and “honoured? when the 
English or Europeans attended their functions and 
festivities. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs mentions 
the Parsis as being of a sociable turn and that they 
entertained their English friends at Surat and 
Bombay with great splendour and hospitality blend- 
ing these with European taste and comfort. M.M. 
Murzban makes a mention of one Ardesir Dady 
who, at the commencement of the nineteenth century 
that is, in 1800 A.D. “made himself conspicuous by 
the splendid receptions he offered to Europeans”. 
The tables were covered with recherche viands, rare 
and generous wines, music and dancing — all cons- 
piring to provide his guests with the choicest enter- 
tainmet. In 1804, he gave a dinner at his place of 
residence, near Parel, to the Right Hon’ble Viscount 
Valentia. The elegance and splendour of the dinner 
has been described in the Bombay Courier.*® Lavish 
entertainment to and for Europeans was also given 
by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy who was as hospitable 
as he was manificent. The Camas, the Dinshaw 
Petits make up the list of gracious Parsi hosts who 
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étitertained magnificently. oes 

Hence, Anglicisation among the Parsis was in 
proportion to their economic prosperity aid between 
1880 and 1920 consumption habits were more 
. westernised than either Indian or traditional. 
Delphine Menant notes that “In the houses of the 
higher classes, the furniture is elegant, the service 
conducted on the European style.’4® However, 
certain Parsi critics warned against the dangers of 
such excess and commented on the Parsi woman 
being a mere “‘parody upon her English sister’. 
N.S. Ginwalla in bis essay on ‘‘A Peep Into Parsi 
Life” in 1880, lashes out at the pretentiousness of 
Parsi women trying to model themselves on English 
ladies: . 

These dressed up dolls of Parsi ladies pretend to be highly 
civilised and refined, and better socially morally and intel- 
lectually than everybody else, simply because they are able 
to speak, read and write just a little English, and have a 
glimmering idea of English society, life, dress and 
manners... Most of these girls when martied and settled 
1n life turn out extravagant, selfish and showy, and some- 
times prove more a course (sic) than a blessing to them- 
selves and others.*! 

Warnings were issued: from time to: time and 
speaking of the society woman it was elsewhere 
that “the Parsi women has a strong inclination 
towards westernising tendencies... and so, unless she 
draws herself up in good time, and makes a stand 
somewhere, she runs the risk of being drawn into the 
‘whirlpool’ of ... the so-called smart society. She is 
not, a society woman... but social functions have an 
irresistible attraction for her, and she allows herself, 
at times, to be drifted into an aimless existence, the 
prey of cnnui, who has nothing to do. No goal in 
life, no ambition, no ideal. Thus, without exactly 
being a votary of fashion, or th® smart woman or 
society leader, she fails to fulfil her high destines 
adequately,” 

At the other end of the pole, we have Mmle 
Menant giving us a picture of Parsi ladies who live 
in rural areas or in humbler sections of society and 
commends their dignity and grace of bearing: 

Beside the great, elegant and literate Jady who Visits 

Government House and receives English society, and even 

visits Europe, let us not forget her humble sisters of the 

inferior classes .. It is in village-life, above all, that the 

Parsi woman shows her superiority most markedly. 

Nothing is more affecting than the witnessing of her serene 

and dignified fulfilment of the duties entailed by her posi- 

tion in life, and her conscientious observation of the three 
great principles of her Faith, — ‘Good Thoughts’, ‘Good 

Words’, ‘Good Deeds’. One, then, understands that if 

English education has been able to do something for intel- 

lectual culture, it had had nothing to change in the direc- 

tion of morals ** 


This brings me back to the beginning wherein I 
had stated that we pride ourselves merely on our 
performance of the mastery of the English language, 
some Western custonis and habits which we -have 
picked up, a certain life-style, without realising and 
accepting the viability and importance of the language 
of the region we are living in, its culture and tradi- 
tions, the habits of its people. Such a superficial 
habit benefits no one; on the contrary it makes us a 
laughing stock. l 

Thinking along such lines — that we are Parsis 
first and only secondly Indians, and by aligning our- 
selves with European culture, — brought about a 
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`- crisis of identity. It is our great good fortune that 4 


small segment of Parsis considered themselves to be 
Indians first and Parsis sccond, and by integrating 
into the Indian society and the emerging Indian 
nation as fully as possible gave the Parsis in post-In 
dependent India, a decisive support. Yet, at the time, 
this minority among the Parsis, was regarded as 
traitors to the British and to their own community as 
well. So thorough has our Anglicisation been! 
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THOUGH Dadabhai Naoroji had a very high esti- 
mation of British rule in India and though - he felt 
that British rule should continue till it fulfilled, what 
he called, its “holy mission”, he was not uncritical 
of the British exploitation of Indian economy and 
‘enterprise and spoke frankly on the drain of India’s 
wealth and the huge profits accruing to the British 
as a result of this drain and exploitation. He wrote 
a book entitled Poverty and Un-British Rule in India - 
wherein he developed the ‘drain theory’ and also 
spoke effectively in the Brifish Parliament at various 
commission hearings. He also gave his attention to 
the ‘Indianisation’ of administrative services and 
agitated for the raising of age for entrance to the 
Indian Civil Service and its reform’ and Indianisa- 
tion. Naoroji and Wacha vehemently agitated against 
the use of money of the Indian tax-payer to support 
British military expeditions outside of India. 

Therefore, the Parsi attitude of aiding with the 
British or keeping aloof from the national move- 
ment was a matter of serious concern to Dadabhai 
Naoroji and he emphasised: “Whether I am an 
Hindu, a Mohammadan, a Parsi, a Christian, or of 
any other creed, I am above all an Indian. Our 
country is India; our nationality is Indian.’’*4 Again 
the Grand Old Man of India warns in a Jetter and 
expresses his distress “‘about the views some Parsees 
are taking that we should dissociate ourselves from 
the Hindus and Mohammedans. Nothing could be 
more suicidd]. (Italics mine). We are India’s and 
India is our mother country, and we can only sink or 
swim with and as, Indians. If we break with the 
Indians, our fate will be that of a crow in peacock’s 
feathers. The English will in no time pluck out 
those feathers.’ - 

In 1890 as President of the Indian National Cong- 
ress, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, in his presidential add- 
ress defended his community and stated: 

In speaking of myself as a native of this country, Iam 

not unaware that, incredible as it may seem, Parsis have 

been both called, and invited and allured to call them- 
selves foreigners. If twelve centuries, however, entitled 

Angels and Saxons. and Normans and Danes, to call 

themselves natives of England, if a lesser period entitles 

the Indian Mohammedans to call themselves natives of 

India, surely we are born children of the soil, in which 

our lot has been cast for over a period of thirteen cen- 

turies, and where, ever since the advent of the British 
power, we have lived and worked, with our Hindu and 


Mohammadan neighbours, for common aims, common 
aspitations, and common interests. ° i 


The speech is, once again, a warning ‘to the mem- 
bers of his community not to indulge in the suicidal 
policy of staying aloof and convincing the vast majo- 
rity of Hindus and Muslims that Parsis are as much 


natives of the soil of adie as they are, 

One of the greatest crusaders and reformers of 
social abuse among Hindus was Behram J. Malabari. 
He had the advantage of not belonging to any poli- 
cal party, so much so, that the British, who were 
apprehensive about interfering i in the socio-religious 
sphere of the Hindu society, eventually supported 
him and his reformist activities. Both the British, 
press, and the society in England and in India 
helped Malabari and lauded openly supported him. 
The reformers in the Hindu society also sided with 
Malabari and lauded his sincere efforts and genuine 
concern over the abuses in the Hindu Society especi- 

ally those directed against women. 
` The orthodox elements were, however, bitterly 
opposed to Malabari’s reform movements and 
charged him with not possessing the Hindu’s insight 
into Hindu socio-religious practices because he was, 
‘only a Parsee’. To this charge, Malabari replied 
firmly and courageously and his reply rings with the 
deep conviction of a man working on humanitarian 
grounds filled with compassion for the helpless and 
the down trodden: , 

If my Hindu friends take this line of argument... that I 
am ‘only a Parsi’, I will be forced to reply that I am as 
good a Hindu as any of them, that India is as much my 
country as theirs, and that if they do not give me a ‘locus 
standi’, in the case, I will take my stand on the higher 
ground of humanity. I have not taken up the work as a 
holiday pastime, and I am not going to be bullied out of 
it by. the holiest of Brahmins. I respect their right of 
action and will continue to do so, but at the same time 
they must not question my right of eliciting discussion nor 
attempt in a sinister manner to stifle such discussions.5” 

Malabari was greatly influenced by his mother 
during his early youth and hence his reformatory 
zeal especially for the emancipation of women. 
Malabari’s mother, Bhikibai, according to Mmle 
Menant’s account: 

Possessed the energy of the women of her race, and in her 

‘brave heart, bore an ardent love for the suffering 

humanity, and evinced an unspeakable pity for their pains 

and sufferings. Often accompanied by her little Behram, ‘ 
clinging to the skirts of her sari, would she sally forth to 
tend the helpless women who received no medical aid 

One evening she found on her doorstep, an infant ina 

basket. Bhikibal gave it shelter, an act no Hindu woman 

would have thought of doing. The next day, it turned out 

that the foundling was a child of a street-sweeper, (a 

Mahar by caste) (the lowest in the scale of castes in 

India). Her Hindu (women) neighbours spared no pains 

to make her bitterly feel the consequences of the temerity 

of her zeal.5# 

Small wonder then that Malabari worked for the 
upliftment of thé most miserable members of the 
human race. He refused a title from the British and 
continued to spread his work through the ‘Seva 
Sadan’ a charitable organisation founded along with 
Dayaram Gidumal and spread all over western 
India, for giving medical aid, education and benefits 
to the Indian women especially those belonging to 
the lower castes and classes. Malabari’s work has 
been so outstanding that it is unfortunate that he 
tends to be overlooked and even forgotten when 
compared to luminaries like Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir 
Phirozeshah Mehta and others. Kulke is right when 
he asserts that Malabari’s “motivation was less the 
missionary impulse of a superior social order, but 
rather a sense of responsibility for the weaker 
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sections of a society-which he-also asa Parsee — 
felt himself to be a part.” 

However much the British were to grant a special 
status and privileges to the Parsis and however much 
they may have favoured them, there was a limit to 
which the Englishmen would allow the Parsi to go. 
In 1867, a Parsi petition for the admission into the 

‘Voluntary Corps’ was rejected as this corps was 

reserved exclusively for the English and it could not 
be expected that the Englishmen could serve in the 
same unit as a ‘native’. Hence the English, though 
they considered the Parsis to be superior to the other 
Indians, would never allow them to be on a par with 
them. Upto 1874 only Europeans were allowed to 
join the Volunteer Corps. But, protested D.F. 
Karaka, there were certainly no natives more eager 
than the Parsis to share in the defence of British 
interests. 

However, since the publication of Karaka’s work, 
the Parsis were allowed to enrol as volunteers, to the 
exclusion of the other Indian communities. At 
Quetta, Karachi and Poona, the Parsis were admitted 
freely into the corps of the European‘ volunteérs and 
in June 1894, Dinaha Dosabhai Khambatta was 
enrolled as lieutenant in the ‘Quetta Corps’. This 
must have been a signal victory for the Parsis who 
had been agitating to be‘admitted into the Volunteer 
corps. 

When it was remarked that the Parsis had a 
repugnance for military. service, Karaka sprang to 
the defence of his community and stated that the 
Persians, in olden times, had distinguished themselves 
amongst all by their valour and courage. Today 
they abstained from taking part in military exercises 
and in defending the country because of the insuffi- 
ciency of pay in the army. Native soldiers, whether 
Hindu or Muslim were paid at the rate of seven 
rupees a month, while a Parsi, even employed asa 
servant, could earn twice as much. Therefore, how 
could the Parsis maintain their higher standards of 
living while they were paid such low salaries? Besides, 
Karaka was pained at the Parsjs being compared 
with the natives when the Parsis felt themselves to 
be morally and intellectually their superiors. Why 


were they not provided with commissions in the. 


army like the Germans and other Europeans? He con- 
cluded his eloquent appeal by questioning: “For if 
a German or a European of another nationality can 
secure a commission in the British Army, why should 
not a Parsi, who is born subject of the Queen 
Empress?’ Only then, he says, willthe Parsis feel 
completely identified with the British nation. 


The wisdom and farsighted policy of Dadabhai 


Naoroji finds expression in his comparison of the 
Parsis dressed up as crows in peacock’s feathers. 


Therefore, the Parsis would have been in a No-Man’s : 
Land, with the refusal of the English ‘to consider. 


them as their own kind or as equals however willing 
to assimilate they were — and the Parsis’ entrange- 
ment and refusal to identify themselves with other 
Indian races had it not been for the good sense, 


. prudence and wisdom of our leaders in making com- 


mon cause with the issue of India’s independence, 
for their sense of social reform in a secular manner, 
and of course, to the Parsi spirit of generosity 
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towards all. The Congress-Parsi had a very trying 
time convincing the leading members of the commu- 
nity to revise and rethink their attitudes and slavish 
subservience to the British. Thus Sir Dinshaw 
Edulji Wacha, though obligated to the Crown for his 
title, nevertheless, had the courage and the wisdom 
to see that throwing their lot with the Congress 
would mean eventual security for the Parsis. , 

In a letter to Sir Dadabhai Naoroji he expressed 
his disappointment over the negative attitude of the 
Parsis and the press: “Let him (Rast Goftar) cry in 
the Wilderness. And let the Parsees, | mean the 
unthinking portion, who follow its lead, become so 
many donkeys. They will rub their eyes perhaps, 
when it is too late ..1 am thoroughly ashamed of my 
community, notably its so called leaders.”’** 

‘Men like K.N. Kabraji, Vicajee and the other 
titled leaders of the community, the aristocracy of 
wealth, through the press, urged the Parsi com- 
munity to stay away from the banner of revolt. Any 
criticism of the British Raj held the germ of treason. 
It they did not remain neutral they would incur irre- 
parable disadvantages. Papers like The Parsee and 
the Rast Goftar warned its readers not to get involved: 
“When the elephants fight, the forest suffers, and 
you (Parsis) have no business to be there. You have 
nothing to do in that battle®. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s indignation was great when 
he realised that the annual Congress meetiog of 1889 
threatened to become a failure due to the opposition 
of the conversative Parsis, and wrote to Dadabhai 
Naoroji: We must take a new departure and cut our- 
selves drift from’ the illiterate and. unsympathetic 
aristocracy of wealth. Our sheet-anchor should now 
be the aristocracy of intellect.’’*3 The conservative 
Parsis, in turn, pointed out that their traditional , 
political abstinence was that permitted their com- 
munity to survive for twelve hundred years. 

The Parsis greatest fear lay in the fact that being 
numerically weak, they, as a community, would 
hardly have a chance to survive in independent India, 
which to them, would always mean a Hindu India. 
Thus the battle between the Congress Parsis and the 
conservative Parsis continued with unabated vigour. 
Fortunately for us, we had men of vision and sound 
common sense like Prof. P.A. Wadia, who despite 
Sir Cowasjee Jehangir’s plea to the viceroy ‘on the 
eve of independence in 1945, in a telegram fora 
separate representation for Parsis, was quickly 
neutralised when Professor Wadia sent in turn a 
telegram rejecting any special privileges for the 
Parsis. ' 

The elitist concept of the Parsis and their remote- 
ness from the democratic principle of equality is 
demonstrated in the following lines by S.J. Bulsara 
which appeared in the Iran League Quarterly in 


1939; ' 
Human society is constituted of individuals of varying 
talent and capacity, and some among these have shown 
commanding powers which have brought millions under 
their sway. An individual brain has often outshone and 
outruled millions of others ..One individual’s unique 
talent may help and serve his nation ma way no other 
individual can. Where is then the meaning in claiming that 
all men are equal and have therefore equal rights?...Any 
sensible man can see the absurdity and futility of the claim 
for the equality of all men, Voting in human affairs should 
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be so regulated that those of superior understanding 
should have a superior vote, and those of higher merit have 

higher returns for their work..." . 

Round about 1930, the “Young Men’s Parsi 
Association” became a vehicle for the younger 
generation of Congress Parsis. In their Journal they 
warned: 

Our community’s destiny is bound with India. India is as 
much our own as of others. It would be a misfortune if the 
community does not organise itself, to find its proper 
place in the national movement of the Day and devote 
itself, efficiently ın guiding, directing and advancing the 
political activities and forces of India with its traditional 
statesmanship, enterprise, intelligence and balance of 
mind, and zeal:..For years the Parsee has taken a back seat 
in everything, because of a rather contemptible attitude 
of our elders. It is time for us now to take over the reign 
in our own hands, quite capable hands. It is up to us, the 
younger generation now to undertake the task of educating 
our elders in the right way.*® N 
We may say that these young men proved right 

in the long run. Those who partially feared and 
those who actively worked for the day of Indian 
independence, dawned. In all fairness the Indian 
National Congress laid no obstacles in the path of 
Parsis who are willing to reorient themselves. The 
Parsis could also claim that members of their 
community like Dadabhai Naoroji, Phirozeshah 
Mehta and Dinshaw Wacha were true nationa- 
lists — though they had been forgotten for decades. 
Good sense, prudence, and foresight prevailed when 
a “Parsee Nationalist Conference” was held on 
August 7, 1947, a few days before independence in 
the presence of B.G. Kher, Chief Minister of the 
Bombay Province. ‘The main speakers at the con- 
ference were the liberals, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, 
A.D. Shroff, and Sir Homi Mody. A.D. Shroff 
made a call: 


Our place in the India of tomorrow should be secired on 
the ground of merit and talent. Numerically we are 
too insignificant to merit any attention. Instead. of 
claiming all sorts of concessions as a minority, we should f 
completely identify ourselves with Indians, and make 
ourselves indispensable to the country.®* 


Three days later, the Parsis manifested their 
reorientation by a public meeting to celebrate the 
attainment of India’s independence. It began with 
a procession to the statues of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Phirozeshah Mehta and Dinshaw Wacha led by 
the mayor of Bombay who happened to be a Parsi 
himself — Ardeshir P. Sabavala. They demons- 
trated their positive attitude toward the New India 
by holding a public meeting at Albless Baug. Sir 
Shapurji Billimoria, President of the Parsi Pun- 
chayat, stressed: ‘“‘The Congress has given the 
Parsee community assurances that it will not inter- 
fere with its religious observances, customs and: 
manners. The community has no reason to dis- 
believe the Congress. As for ourselves we will 


continue to give our best to the country and the 


government.’*’ The shrewd Kulke rightly con- 
tends: “Thus at the right moment, the Parsees 
displayed their traditional political adaptability 
under all circumstances—loyality to the respective 
ruler, in this case to the new political system.’’®® 

But all Parsis were not capable of the same kind 
of reorientation. is evident in a book by M.D. 
Darookhanavala, The Indian Politeia published in 
1949, It is a bitter attack on Hindu India, the 
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Congress movement and Mahatma Gandhi. There 5. The Parsees in India, p. 134. 
were many others, who though not as vociferous as 6. Ibid., p. 134. a . 
Darookhanavala, and who did not make their voices 7. Ibid., p. 50. 
public, felt the same as he did. Thus “‘the process 8. Ibid., p. 139. 
of Westernization, which began among the Parsees 9. Les Parsis, pp. 199-200 note. 
much earlier than among other sections of the 10. The Parsees in India, p. 139, note. 
Indian society, was not affected by the withdrawal 11. Ibid., p. 139 note. 
of the Brirish; a counter-pole in the form of an 12. Less Parsts, vol. I, pp. 199-200 note. 
Indianisation. cannot be foreseen’’.** The com- 13. The Parsces in India, p. 139 note. 
munity continues to provide India with one of the 14. Ibid., p. 139 note. 
largest industrial concerns, banks (now nationalised), 15. Ibid., p. 140 note. 
important politicians, jqurnalists, military officers, 16. Ibid., p. 105. 
nuclear physicists, and men of outsanding legal 17. Ibid., p. 105. 
talent as well as in the administrative services and 18. Ibid., p. 105 note. 
this gives the community of being at the top in 19. Ibid., p. 105. 
any field which the Parsis choose to elect. Kulke 20. Ibid., p 138. 
rightly concludes: “‘The elite consciousness has 21. Ibid., p. 106. 

‘thus been preserved upto the present in order to 22. Less Parsis, vol. I, p. 324. 


make them forget the actual danger to the com- 23. Ibid., p. 324. 

munity’s future.” . , 24. The Parsees in India, p. 84. 
We should strive to emulate the illustrious example 25. Ibid., p. 85. 

of those who have gone before us and lead the com- 26. Ibid i p. 92 

munity, not into troubled waters by our feelings of 57, Ibid. 5 85. ene 

superiority and elitism which in turn lead to aliena- 28. Ibid., ae 94." 


tion, but instead to “pastures new” envisioning a ; 
2 tes f for the Parsi d fi 29. Ibid., p. 94. 

new and glorious future for the Parsis and for our 30. History of the Parsıs, vol. 1, p. 123. 
young, and prove that world religions, especially 31. Ibid., p. 132 
religions like the religion of Zarathustra and his 32. Ibi a. D. 132. 
followers who have for thousands of years followed . 33. Tes poi ie wal How. 31243 
the precept of Manashni, Gavashni, Kunashni — good i Tie Pacea Fate CAA 

oughts, good words, good deeds, do not die, but 35 tpid. p.104 > P- 

„ih the words of George Herbert, the Anglican poet 3 z a pee ee Te 
/ — “like season’d timber, always live”. Let us also 37 ma AS tee DE See: 
not forget that Khari salaam to Hinduoney che, es Wiebe = Ta io 
karanke tey loge hamone asro apyo (real salaam goes 39. aD pcre ne a ; 
to the Hindus for they give us refuge when we eé ~ arukhanawala, Parsis and Sports (1935), pp. 
needed it most). My father always reminded us of ` 50. The Parsees in In dia, p. 107 note. 
that when we tended to be overly critical of the ; 
A à ; 41. Les Parsis, vol. II, pp. 328-29. 
people of India. And let us in all gratitude remember 42. Ibid., p. 303 
the Prince, the Raja of Sanjan, and his kindly ; ene i 
` ? : 43. Ibid., Introduction, p. ii. 

reception to the hand of weary, wandering, homeless 44. Ibid. p. 340 
people when they landed on his shores, and he 45. Ibid. p. 296. 


welcomed them: l 
Welcome, — said the Prince — welcome to those who 46. Ibid., pp. 329-34 note. 
walk faithfully in the way of Hormuzd. May their race 47. Ibid., p. 345. 
prosper and increase. May their prayers obtain the remis- 48. Ibid., p. 345. 
sıon of their sins, and may the sun smile on them. May 49. Ibid ? 330 
Lakshmi, by her liberality and her gifts contribute to their . Ibid., p. a i 
wealth and to tbe fulfilling of their desires; and forever, 50. The Parsees in India, p. 108. 
may their rare merits of race and intellect continue to dıs- 51. Ibid., p. 108. 
tinguish them in our midst.” 52. Les Parsis, vol. II, p. 337 note. 
Let us continue to prove the promise made to that 53. Ibid., pp. 347-48. 


: : : : 54. The Pi in India, p. 167. 
gracious Prince 1300 years ago that we, Parsis, will 35. ibid, p 168 6 


‘continue to distinguish ourselves in the midst of the 56. Ibid., p. 168. 
people of India and’ that their home is ours ag 57. Ibid., p. 114. , i 
well. D 58. Les Parsis, vol. U, p. 348. 
i ‘ 59. The tee pe p. 115. 
f 60. History af the Parsis, vol. I, pp. 104-105. 
FOOTNOTES 61. The Parsees in India, p. 188. 
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Murzban (Madras; Modern Printing Works, 1917), p. 9. 64. Ibid. p. 199 
2. D.F. Karaka: The History of the Parsis vol. U, (London: 65. Ibid., p. 199 note. 
Macmillan & Co., 1884), p. 9. 66. Ibid., p. 263. 
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wey sem A gfraa | 
aaraa a far. ge 
AX BTA 
afat suet Ñ anita TT a maga A F ater d anfanra amdan ate gfo 


fraais aa è aga marg r wat fama fafafa wy faar Aer ait sar aqet qt 
Mens + eq F faarfsta mà sr fagia i 


afafa ate gfi & fama FY graa ak fami È fag ga ana TAMA TIT 


qe ott anfearet fasa mias az ia ghar fasa mfa fi ga masi 


aT gnisa we dante eax qz we Rana att aqafae soft a rare MIEU ar rea 
fear aT gT È | 


a 


afaa siaa À at 1989-90 Ñ ge atama meae att da sa maf oF 
aa sa TT arg Stet dt. ga are gt 49 maa, 35 si Afs ararara atx qia die 
fee mana AA age 1 99 nafre vad À arse maa À mm ammm fras 
sai è qena mar F gare ale aE ad alae faara è fag 15 paste sfèrerer 
hes efaa wet wr Faas | < 


akad att gaa fanfa a adaarfiat aa er sfa pr Be adam F fag 
dar mA È aga d Aa, ek, aag ak WaR F Aafa ofa dena Mad 
ar fagta | 

aval at tars AR shaw aaa wz ae da gait graa maari ni et add a 
tar à an asd F fag anfas aae d aah. Age anes) ay X faa efeorr afgaat 
afati er adta ot acer faar amar sè Bel-fparst JE SA $ fa agaa fear 
STAT | 
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Jamini Roy: A Ceaseless Search 


AJIT KUMAR DUTTA 


Į have had the opportunity to come across 
references to and see some of the works of Jamini 
Roy — both in reproduction and original — a long 
time ago, but I was actually introduced to him at 
„a much later stage, some three decades back. It was a 
function to felicitate him at his residence in view 
of his failing health. He was around, seventy, with 
age and signs of physical strain written large on 
his face. But when talking, he gave ample proof 
of his mental alertness. His memory too appeared 
sharp. What began as a sort of exchange of 
pleasantries, continued somewhat intimately for 
years to come, interspersed with correspondence at 
regular intervals and combined with visits from 
my side as and when I was able to do so. In fact 
the friendly and intimate tone of his letters encourt- 
aged me to fall on him without much formality and 
prior appointment. i 

To me, with his easy manners and hypnotic 
charm, he was a symbol! of a fast vanisbing tribe 
holding on to certain ideals and a set of values. 
Art to him was more than a profession. Even at 
that age I found him sitting regularly at work. In 
a corner of his garden when he sat with colours, 
brushes and other parapharnelia around he appear- 
ed to be a sage engaged in deep meditation and, 
one may add, in search of his avowed objective. 
But he became a transformed personality when 
chatting, with people. From a jovial mood charact- 
rised by witty comments he could easily transform 
himself to become quite serious and pointed in 
his references in course of conversations. I re- 
member how once to stress his point about going 
on with a firm conviction, he started reciting 
extensively from well-known Dasu Roy’s Panchali 
in Bengali, extolling the salvation in one’s faith 
and surrounding, rather than seeking it in unknown 
and extraneous sources. All these brought out a 
man of deep conviction and memory. 

He did not just preach an idea. But for sure, 
he practised what he believed, as brought out by 
his artistic achievements. His childhood memory 
of a Bankura village, full of colour and variety 
was quite striking. He had liberal and understand- 
ing tather, whose support helped him to undergo 
necessary training to end up as a fullfledged artist. 
His one-time connection with the theatre world 
further helped him to understand the close relation- 


The author isa regular commentator on art 
and culture. This piece is based on a paper he | 
presented at a seminar held in January 1989 
to commemorate Jamini Roy's birth cen- 
tenary. 
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ship between illusion and reality. If he pointed 
portraits or landscapes to cater to particular’ types 
of demands, he wanted primarily to get some foot- 
hold, which indeed ensured his survival in a world 
of keen competition. 


But neither his academic training nor a set pattern 
for survival gave him real satisfaction. In spite 
of continuing in a certain way, he was all the same 
keen on carving out a path for himself. His search 
in a sense was never ending. For a while he 
worked along the revivalist lines of the Bengal 
School. .But soon he felt dissatisfied and gave up 
the attempt and thought of evolving something in 
his own way. À 

The problem which Jamini Roy faced was 
scarcely anything unique. Every artist worth the 
name has, at one stage or other, the need for 
self-criticism and the desire to chart on independent 
course. Of course many get baffled and get lost in 
the process. 

Here we must take into consideration two factors 
which particularly weigned with our artist. : With 
some sense of certainty it can be said that the 
national spirit of the times in which he worked did 
contribute towards a change in the artist’s thoughts. 
Although this spirit could also be found in the 
Bengal School painters, some differences were how- 
ever, noticeable: Abanindranath Tagore, for example, 
in the ultimate analysis, appeared to have relied 
on the Western sources for colour, and even drew 
inspiration from the Far Eastern sources in terms 
of wash technique, which surely was not the case 
with Jamini Roy. 

In the second place, the vital and still living folk 
tradition, known quite intimately to Jamini Roy ever 
since his childhood, ever attracted the artist, and he 
intuitively turned to it, while searching intensely and 
trying to evolve an idom of his own. Jamini Roy 
not only solved his personal problem, but also 
succeeded in discovering a new direction for art. 

It was doubtless a moment of decision for the 
artist, when at the age of 34 and well-settled in pro- 
fession, he made up his mind to stop working in the 
European manner and to switch over. Even when 
he ultimately arrived, so to say, his search hardly 
ceased. Once he was sure of his path it was only a 
question of moving ahead. From the Kalighat types, 
noted for the bold sweeping lines as well some signs 
of urban root and sophistication, he moved closer to 
the pats of rural Bengal. In other words, there began 
on his part an attempt to further simplify his works.. 
While motifs from alpana and kantha to an extent 
came to be integrated into the works, many non- 
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essentials in terms, of forms, colours and patterns, 
were found gradually disappearing, Tesulting in an 
overall simplicity. Perhaps achieving a sort of univer- 
sal character seemed to be his ultimate purpose that 
according to some critics gave the works a quality of 
timelessness. Also he appeared to be keen on giving 
up literary contents in the pictures. 

The new phase marked changes in techniques too 
as could be assumed. Instead of canvas and oil, 
lime-coated cloth or paper and tamarind seed glue 
or egg tempera received more attention. Colours 
came from indigenous, materials like hingul, harital, 
kak khori, girimati and so on and so forth. 

Theme-wise too, a change was quite obvious. 
Mythological characters — Krishna, Gopinis, Rama, 
Siva — appeared alongwith cats, cows, horses on 
one hand, and traditional dolls and toys, mother and 
child and the like as subjects on the other. But the 
artist tirned around to the village folk as well and 
the Santals, the Mallas, the Kirtanias or musician 
groups came to occupy his fancy as subject matters. 
it may be further added that though not as such 





in the development of 
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familiar with the Old or New Testaments the artist’s 
choice was widened when he began working on the 
theme of Christ in an interesting way. 


In Jamini Roy hence, almost in every respect, one 
could notice a change, rather an orientation, no 
doubt, out and out folk-inspired. He not only 
pointed to a posibility or suggested a direction, but 
proved a source of inspiration, which directly as well 
indirectly led many to more artistic explorations in 
style and expressions. Taking his cue if some set of 
artists turned to tribal art, others went ‘for philoso- 
phical tenets and tried out the language of symbols, 
labelled otherwise as neo-tantric expressions. 


For emphasising on the folk sensibility, Jamini 
Roy received, in his lifetime acclaim from scholars 
and Jaymen alike. Gandhiji was among his admirers. 
Long after he is dead and gone, he or his endeavours 
continue to be as much relevant in the contemporary 
scenario. A distinct force or a sort of milestone, 
Jamini Roy doubtless epitomised a search for identity 
modern Indian art. 3 





ARUP MITRA 


ESEARCHERS in various social 
science disciplines come 
across inumerable problems con- 


cerning data which are extensively . 


discussed in their research papers. 
In the face of inadequacy of 
information and conceptual diffi- 
culties involved in the surveys, 
one begs that compilation errors 
must be reduced to minimum. 
However, the errors at times are 
much more serious than what 
can be easily identified as printing 
mistakes. 

The Census of India; 1981 in its 
volume—India, Series-1, Part-III- 
B (ii), Table B-16 (Industrial 
Classification of Main Workers 
in Non-Household Industry, 
Trade, Business, Profession or 
Services by Class of Worker and 
Sex) — commits such a gross 
mistake that it is not only serious 
but difficult to be reconciled 
keeping in view its extensive use 
in various fields not to talk about 
the responsibilities of the autho- 
rities and the, national prestige. 
This table (B-16) splits the main 
workers in each industry division 
(and major group, , too) into the 
following four classes: ‘Employer’ 
‘Employee’, ‘Single Worker’ and 
‘Family Worker’. The figures are 
reported for the State as a whole 
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and the urban sector ofthe State 
separately. Of the fourteen major 


„States for which I was calculat- 


ing the growth rates of the workers 
in different industry divisions 
over the decade 1971-81, I found 


to my surprise that in the States. 


of Bihar, Gujarat and Maharash- 
tra (State as a whole, not rural- 


. urban separately), the workers 


in industry division 5 onward 
show either a negative growth 
rate or a modest increase. 

Since it was quite unbelievable 
I had to check the page 
numberings. But that was alright. 
Later, industry division 5 onward, 
one discovers that the figures 
corresponding to the State and 
urban areas have been inter- 
changed. Well, the industry divi- 
sion 5 does not start from a new 
page; corresponding to industry 
division 4 which constitutes the 
upper half of the page, the figures 
are reported correctly. In such 
a situation where entry in half 
of the page is correctly done, 
the researcher is not at all likely 
to be suspicious of the figures 
reportad for the rest of the indus- 
try divisions. Therefore, possibly 
one would notice a major decline 
or a modest increase in work 
force in the industry divisions 5 


to 9 over the decade 1971-81 in 
Bihar, Gujarat and Maharashtra 
or alternatively a massive increase 
in work-force ‘in these industry 
divisions in the urban sector of 
the States. Indeed it would have 
been a major blunder. 

Ifthe figures for the State as 
a whole and the urban sector are 
reported in the same page and a 
similar mistake js made, it can 
be easily identified. When such 
detailed figures at the two digit 
level are reported separately in 
different pages, is one expecting 
too high in drawing authorities ` 
more careful attention to the 
presentation of the informa- 
tion? D 
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-Only Connect.. 
Forster and India 


K. NATWAR SINGH 


AS I write this essay affectionate recollections of 
E.M. Forster come rushing to my mind. I do not 
wish to drive them away, even though they might 
make a dispassionate appraisal difficult. Just as he 
found it impossible to resist India, his friends find it 
impossible to resist him. I have had the good for- 
tune of calling Forster a friend for fifteen years; 
it is largely to him that I owe such awakening as has 
befallen me. I have said elsewhere that a part of 
myself, such as I am today, has been moulded and 
permanently influenced by him. I do not know if 
that would do him any credit, but without him my 
life would have been infinitely poorer. His writings 
and his personal example have made some of his 
readers aware, if not capable, of higher things. He 
cured us of some of our baser ambitions and 
instincts: if, to adapt a familiar saying, we can’t 
beat them we don’t want to join them either. The 
result is that his “aristocracy of the sensitive, the 
considerate and the plucky” (Tc, 82) gets short shrift 
in the rough and tumble of everyday life. Yet it never 
gives up, never gives in. Its members are to be found 
in three generations of Indians who have had the 
pleasure of calling Morgan Forster a friend. 

This emotional intimacy and rapport, spreading 
over most of the twentieth century, with a people so 
different from his own has been achieved through 
affection, loyalty, a warm heart, and sensitive under- 
standing. He has spoken with a voice unlike any- 
body else’s. The Indore preacher conveys much of 
our love for Forster when he tells him during the 
Gokul Ashtami Festival: “We have not met an 
Englishman like you previously.” (up, 111) 

A meeting of minds may not have always been 
achieved, but the hearts did meet. The radiance of 
his triple vision — as friend, critic, creative artist — 
has helped a few of us in “‘the building of the rain- 
bow bridge that should connect the prose in us with 
the passion” so that we might “connect without 
bitterness until all men are brothers” (HE, 196, 284). 
That is the essence of A Passage to India, the reason 
why it endures. It is still read, not because it found 
answers “‘to the tragic problem of India’s political 
future” (Tc, 334), but because it promotes the creed 
that without love you cannot “connect”. The “‘un- 
developed hearts” ( AH,13) which ruled India failed 
to “connect”: their work and labours ended in 
“panic and emptiness”. ; 

In contemporary India Forster is not widely 
known, and judgement has been passed on him 
almost wholly on the basis of A Passage to India. 
The Hill of Devi evoked an India that was not popu- 
lar in the 1950s; in a letter to me in 1954 Forster 
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K. Natwar Singh was awarded on March 28, 
1989, the E.M. Forster Literary Awara insti- 
tuted by Arnold Publishers. Mainstream repro- 
duces here a contribution by Natwar Singh to the 
collection presented to Forster on his ninetieth 
birthday (January 1, 1969), brought out as a 
book Aspects of E.M. Forster by the publisher, 
Edward Arnold. — Editor 





wrote: “Yes, I am afraid the book will be as un- 
congenial to the new India as A Passage was to the 
old Anglo-India. The outlook of both the books is 
much the same. I think it is the political situation 
that has altered.” The later book was misunderstood 
as an apology for the Princely Order. No one remem- 
bered ds that long ago,as 1922, in his remarkable 
essay, “The Mind of the Indian Native State”, 
Forster had said: “An alliance between the British 
and the Princes against the rest of India could only 
lead to universal disaster, yet there are people on 
both sides who are foolish enough to want it.” 
(AH, 378) è 

But there is a hard core of admirers who are 
aware of the deep and powerful influence he had on 
the moral outlook of his age, and to them he came 
as a blessed relief after Kipling. 

Having mentioned Kipling’s name, I must pause 
and say something about him in relation to Forster. 
For the first quarter of the twentieth century the 
English-speaking world, perhaps including Forster, 
looked at India largely through the eyes of Rudyard 
Kipling. In his tribute to Ross Masood, Forster 
says — “Until I met him, India was a vague jumble 
of rajas, sahibs, babus and elephants, and I was not 
interested in such a jumble: who could be?” (tc, 29) 
Well, a great many Englishmen were, for that is pre- 
cisely the India which Kipling very nearly succeeded 
in immortalising. All that tosh about the white 
man’s burden and the stiff upper lip which made 
the sahibs at Poona and Cheltenham feel so pukka 
only widened the gulf between India and Britain. 
Forster, to some extent, provided the corrective, 
but the damage had been done. 

Sensitive Indians found Kipling’s jingoism offen- 
sive and offending, and many would agree with 
Orwell’s comment that he was “morally insensitive 
and aesthetically disgusting’. Orwell’s correction 


`of ‘white man’s burden” to “black man's burden”? 


is also very much to the point; for, unlike Forster, 
Kipling had no understanding of the economics of 
imperialism or for that matter any kind of econo- 
mics. lt was beyond him to realise or learn that 
British Raj, like all other empires, was an exploita- 
tion machine. He would have been completely 
baffled by Martin Luther King’s comment that “the 
peculiar genius of imperialism was found in its capa- 
city to delude so much of the world into the 
belief that it was civilising primitive cultures even 
though it was grossly exploiting them”.? 

Forster and his like would neither build nor sus- 
tain empires; they have not the dedicated zeal, nor 
the self-righteous, public-school sense of responsi- 
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bility upon which empires rest, as do their graves. 

Forster has been to India three times. His first 
visit was in 1912-13, in the company of Goldsworthy 
Lowes Dickinson and R, C. Trevelyan. It was during 
this trip that he met, through Sir Malcolm Darling— 
a non-establishment Civil Servant and an exception 
to the generally unattractive set of men who ruled 
India — the Maharaja of Dewas Senior, Bapu 
Sahib, who ‘‘was certainly a genius and possibly a 
saint” (HD, 49). During this visit Forster travelled 
fairly extensively and made many friends. In spite 
of the bomb-throwing incident at Delhi, in which 
the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, was slightly injured 
(HD, 18-19), the’ India of 1912 was politically very 
dull and inactive; and the Indian National Congress, 
in the words of:Jawaharlal Nehru — who had just 
returned to India after seven years at Harrow, Cam- 
bridge, and London — ‘“‘was very much an English- 
Knowing upper-class affair where morning coats and 
well-pressed trousers were greatly in evidence. Essen- 
tially it was a social gathering with no political 
excitement or. tension.”? Gandhi was still in South 
Africa and relatively unknown. 

The second visit was from April to November 
1921. He spent most of his time at Dewas, where 
he was private secretary to the Maharaja. It was 
during this trip that Forster saw “so much of the 
side of life that is hidden from most English people”’ 
(HD, 25). 

Forster’s last visit to India was in 1945, when he 
came to attend the Indian PEN Conference. His 
two great friends, Masood and Bapu Sahib, had 
died in 1937. He travelled to Delhi, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay and Hyderabad. Finally, he visited Santiniketan, 
“the home and the creation of Tagore...I spent a 
night thcre, and understood why it has exercised a 
mystic influence on many of its sons. You will either 
know a great deal about Santiniketan or else you 
will never have heard of it, It is that kind of place. 
Its name means ‘The Home of Peace’.” (tc, 334) 
Tagore, of course, was dead and so was Iqbal and 
“their disappearance has improverished the scene.” 
(p. 333) Forster had met them both and has written 
about them in Abinger Harvest and Two Cheers for 
Democracy. Of this Jast visit he says: 

The big change I noticed: was the increased interest in 

politics. You cannot understand the modern Indians unless 

you realise that politics occupy them passionately and 
constantly, that artistic problems, and even social problems 

— yes and even economic problems — are subsidiary. 

Their attitude is “first we must find the correct political 

solution, and then we can deal with other matters.” I 

think the attitude is unsound, and used to say so; still, 

there it1s, and they hold it much more vehemently than 
they did a quarter of a century ago. When I spoke about 
the necessity of form in literature and the importance of 
the individual vision, tbeir attention wandered, although 
they listened politely. Literature, in their view, should 

expound or inspire a political creed. (TC, 327-8) 

In pre-1947 India “‘Art for Art’s Sake” was not a 
popular creed, and understandably so. First the 
battle for independence had to be won, then the pro- 
blems of literature could be attended to. 

“And did I do any good?” Forster asks himself. 
“Yes, I did. I wanted to be with Indians, and was, 
and that is a very little step in the right direction.” 
(p 335) 

Forster is perhaps the only Englishman, certainly 
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the only English writer, to have inspired half a dozeñ 
Indian: writers to present a book of tributes to him. 

In March 1963 Santha Rama Rau and Raja Rao 
were in my apartment in Manhattan. Santha’s 
dramatisation of A Passage to India was still being 
talked about. Raja Rao’s second novel in twenty- 
five years, The Serpent and the Rope, had received 
attention in serious literary circles in America. 
Forster’s name naturally.came up. Raja Rao said I 
should postpone my ‘‘study” of Forster and edit 
instead an Indian tribute to him as an offering on 
his eighty-fifth birthday. He added that nobody had 
done more for his writing than Forster. Both’ his 
first novel Kanthapura and The Serpent and the Rope 
were published with Forster’s help, and became 
successes in their own right. So a decision was taken 
to get on with the project. Forster gave his affec- 
tionate blessing and by permitting inclusion of selec- 
tions from his Indian writings — among them his 
virtually unknown but deeply moving and perceptive 
tribute to Gandhi — made publication possible. 

The book, when it appeared, attracted attention in 
unexpected quarters. American admirers of Forster 
and critics responded warmly and it provided them an 
occasion to join in the Tribute. It also provided an 
opportunity for a reappraisal of Forster’s work, its 
relevance and importance to present-day problems. 
The Wall Street Journal, as befits a sound financial 
Paper, posed the most pertinent question: 

Few men of the West, none of them statesman, or in what 

C P. Snow calls the corridors of power, can have had as 

much praise and of such kind from the East.... What was 

this accomplishment that won such feelings for an 

Englishman writing as a novelist about India; a circums- 

tance that could have, and often has, engendered hostility? 
The accomplishment is indeed of a very high order, 
possibly unique. On the one hand it has been reso- 
lutely private and on the other it has had wider, 
even universal, overtones. India has been a major 
but by no means an exclusive influence on Forster, 
even though he calls his stay in Dewas “the great 
opportunity of my life” (up, 10). 

A Passage to India describes the “human predica- 
ment”. It also describes an India that has altered 
very considerably since 1924, but despite subsequent 
works on India by Westerners, it remains the out- 
standing example of an Englishman’s honest effort 
to understand and interpret this ‘country and its 
complex people. 

My,theme, Forster and India, debars me from 
discussing the artistic and other excellences of A 
Passage to India, and I shall confine myself to its 
politics, which remained relevant for a very Jong 
time. The Indian situation changed, but comparable 
situa.ions sprang up in other parts of the British 
Empire, and the same mistakes were made. The 
insolence of British administrators, the behaviour of 
their wives, the thoughtless imposition of unworkable 
federations, continued till only the other day. 

What impact, if any, did it make in England forty- 
five years ago? What impact did it make in India? 
Forster has himself provided an answer to the first 
question. In 1962 I asked him what were the Indian 
and British reactions to A Passage to India when it 
appeared in 1924, 

EMF: For along time noone took any notice. Then a 
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paper called the Morning Post reviewed it favourably. 

After a year or two it started — the reactions to the book, 

\ I mean. I also received a few abusive letters from Anglo- 
Indians. 
Q: What is your own assessment of the political influence 
it had on the “Indian question” of the time? Do you 
think its political influence was accidental and exaggerated? 
EMF’ It had some political influence — it caused people 
to think of the link between India and Britain and to 
doubt if that link was altogether of a healthy nature. The 
influence (political) was not intended; I was interested in 
the story and the characters. But I welcomed it.® 


There is no doubt that thoughtful, honest, liberal- 
minded Englishmen and intellectuals both in the 
Government and outside began to look at the Indian 
situation from a different point of view. 

‘The literary intelligentsia were shocked and deeply 
disturbed. Forster made the British Raj stick in 
their throats, and it wasn’t a comfortable or com- 
forting sensation to live with. Looking beyond and 
beneath the brilliance of the writing, they began to 
ask: “What are we up to in India?” Asa novelist it 
was not Forster’s responsibility to find political 
solutions. Morally there could be no justification for 
one race ruling over another. The problem was 
posed and an indictment made: the. British Raj 
might win a few battles, but it was losing the war. 
The English and the Indians could not be friends as 
long as the Raj lasted. That Indo-British relations 
took the turn they did during Mountbatten’s time 
is a vindication of what what Aziz says to Fielding 
at the end of the book. Hope was not abandoned; it 
was only postponed. 

Forster was the first English writer to portray 
Indians as human beings and not merely as carica- 

, tures or doubtful and shifty natives. But he is no 
Indophile. There are indignant and highly critical 
portions in Passage and in Deyi. He noticed and 
eommented on our inattention to detail, our idleness 
and incompetence. The Hindu’s preoccupation with 
intrigue and suspicion did not go unnoticed. “Intelli- 
gent though they are over intrigues, Indians too can 
get confused and identify hopes with facts. One is 
reduced—as are they—to siding with the people one 
likes...... ” (HD. 66) He was helpless in the presence 
of the widespread Hindu habit of referring to almost 
all religious and metaphysical matters by a perip- 
hrasis. 

We took it from him (even Godbole’s highbrow 
incoherence) for two reasons. First, because he was 
harder on his own people, whose reaction, indeed, 
proved that “nothing enrages Anglo-India more than 
the lantern of reasonif itis exhibited for one 
moment after its extinction is decreed.” (PI, 173) 
Second, because he seems to have taken to heart the 
words of Tagore: “Come inside India, accept all her 
good and evil: if there be deformity then try and cure 
it from within, but see it with your own eyes, under- 
stand it, think overit, turn your face towards it, 
become one with it.’” 

Forster’s portrayal of Anglo-India has been dis- 
approvingly commented upon. It has been labelled as 
exaggerated and uncharitable. But this view does, not 
stand up to close scrutiny. The men who “‘ruled 
India” did behave badly, did snub Indians, while their 
women “‘knew none of the politer forms fof Urdu] 
and of the verbs only the imperative mood” (PI, 45). 
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They constantly out-rdged Indian sentiments. Even 
after independence sections of the British commu- 
nity in certain cities ran their own clubs on racial 
lines. Such behaviour was not likely to endear them 
to a free India any more than that of their fathers 
had endeared them to Forster. 

Does Forster do injustice to the British Civil 
Servants in India? Is he unfair to them? Let us call 
Nehru as witness: 

They lived in a narrow, circumscribed world of their own 
— Anglo-India — which was neither England nor India. 
They had no appreciation of the forces at work in con- 
temporary society. In spite of their amusing assumption 
of being the trustees and guardians of the Indian masses, 
they knew little about them and even less about the new 
aggressive bourgeoisie. They judged Indians from the 
sycophants and office-seekers who surrounded them and 
dismissed others as agitators and knaves. Their knowledge 
of post-war changes all over the world, and especially in 
the economic sphere, was of the slightest, and they were 
too much in the ruts to adjust themselves to changing 
conditions. They did nof realise that the order ‘hey repre- 
sented was out of date under modern conditions, and that 
they were approaching as a group more and more the type 
which T.S. Eliot describes in “The Hollow Men’’.® 


Forster would have been spared a great deal of 
criticism if more people in India had read Rose 
Macaulay’s comment: “Some confusion is perhaps 
caused by the book’s doubtful chronology, for it 
deals with the India of one period, is written largely 
from material collected and from a point of view 
derived from that period, and was published twelve 
years later, when Indians and English had got into 
quite another stage.”* The “doubtful chronology” 
of the book did indeed create confusion. It depicts a 
pre-1914 India and by the time it was published in 
1924 events had overtaken it. It appears to be an 
almost anti-nationalist book, since it makes no 
mention of the political ferment that was going on 
in India in the early ’twenties. 

The First World War had changed everything. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms had not fully met 
Indian aspirations, Gandhi had launched his non- 
cooperation movement, Tagore had renounced his 
knighthood after General Dyer had killed 379 
peaceful Indians in cold blood in Jallianwallah Bagh. 
After this, Gandhi, who till then had tolerated the 
British Raj, became its most outspoken opponent, . 
The book therefore, failed to- impress the Indian 
nationalists, who consisted largely of middle-class 
intellectuals. It made little or no impact in India, 
The issues had gone beyond good manners. It suc- 
ceeded in annoying the British without satisfying 
Indian political aspirations. Gandhi did not read it, 
and the highly intelligent and erudite C. Rajagopala- 
chari, the man who succeeded Mountbatten as the 
first and last Indian Governor-General, did not do so 
till quite recently. Nehru did, and refers to it in his 
Autobiography. 

It seems odd that a person of Forster’s awareness 
could have been so totally oblivious of what was 
going on in India in 1921. It is typical of him not to 
have explained, or to have tried to explain it away. 
We had to wait for The Hill of Devi to solve the 
mystery, and even that only on a very close reading. 

In a recent article in Encounter Andrew Shonfield 
says that “‘Forster had little understanding and no 
sympathy for the complicated and courageous politics 
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of the Indian independence movement.’ Forster’s 
political antennae were a little more acute and active 
than Shonfield imagines. Writing about the visit 
of the Prince of Wales in 1921, Forster in places 
sounds amazingly like Nehru — although this was 
the year which saw’ Nehru in prison for the first 
time. z 

About the Prince of Wales’s visit I might also write much. 

It is disliked and dreaded by nearly everyone. The chief 

exceptions are the motor-firms and caterers, who will make 

fortunes, and the non-cooperatois and extremists, who 
will have an opportunity for protest which they would 
otherwise have lacked ... The National Congress meets in 

December at Ahmedabad, and it will certainly carry 

through its resolution in favour of Civil Disobedience, and 

if there is genera! response, this expensive royal expedition 
will look rather foolish. I have been with pro-Govt and 

.pro-English Indians all this tim:, so cannot realise the 

feeling of the other party; and am only ‘sure of this — that 

we are paying for the insolence of Englishmen and English- 
-< women out herin the past. I don’t mean that good manners 
can avert a political upheaval, But they can minimise it, 
and come nearer to averting it in the East than elsewhere. 

... But it’s too late. Indians don’t long for social inter- 

course with Englishmen any longer. They have made a life 

of their own. (HD, 154-5) l 
Nehru says much the same thing in his Autobiog- 
raphy which The Hillof Devi preceded by nearly 
fifteen years. 

G. Lowes Dickinson is reported by E. M. Forster, in his 

recent life of him, to have once said about India: “And 

why can’t the races meet? Simply because the Indians 
bore the English. That is the simple adamantine fact.” It 
is possible that most Englishmen feel that way and it is 
not surprising. To quote Forster again (from another 
book), every Englishman in India feels and behaves, and 
rightly, as if he was a member of an army of occupation, 
and itis quite impossible for natural and unrestrained 
relations between the two races to grow under these 
circumstances. The Englishman and the Indian are always 
posing to each other and naturally they feel uncomfortable 
in each other’s company. Each bores the other and 
is glad to get away from him to breathe freely and move 

naturally again. P 

Usually the Englishman meets the same set of Indians, 

those connected with the official world, and he seldom 

reaches really interesting people, and if he reached them 
he would not easily draw them out. The British regime 
in India has pushed up into prominence, even socially, 
the official class, both British and Indian, and this class 
is most singularly dull and narrow-minded. Even a bright 
young Englishman on coming out to India will soon 
relapse intoa kind of intellectual and cultural torpor 
and will get cut off from all live ideas and movements. 

After a day in Office, dealing with the ever-rotating and 

never-ending files, he will have some exercise and then 

go to his club to mix with his kind, drink whisky and 
read Punch and the illustrated weeklies from England. 

He hardly reads books and ifhe does he will probably 

go back to an old favourite. And for this gradual deterio- 

ration of mind he will blame India, curse the climate, 
and generally anathematise the tribe of agitators who 
add to his troubles, not realising that the cause of intellec- 
tual and cultural decay lies in the hide-bound bureaucratic 
and despotic system of government which flourishes in 

India and of which he is a tiny part.’ 

Forster always warmed to talk about Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He met Nehru twice and recalled these 
meetings with feeling. Nehru’s style, his secularism, 
his internationalism, his quiet but open agnosticism, 
all appealed to Forster and he was, even when not 
wholly approving of the turn the Indian National 
movement was taking, horrified that men like 
Gandhi and Nehru should be denied the freedom 
to say their say. Forster once said to me: “Nehru 
is the most upright and level-headed statesman in 
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the world. Politicians are generally busy tidying up 
their past. Your Prime Minister isan exception.” 
In 1964, a few weeks after Nehru’s death, I gave 
Forster a copy of Nehru’s last willand testament. 
Forster was visibly moved and said how saddened he 
was at Nehru’s passing away. He told an American 
friend of mine that he “would have voted for Nehru 
with both hands.””? 

Forster has also been taken to task for choosing 
a Moslem as the main character in his novel. This 
hasn’t worried the Indians too much. Even after 
partition sixty million co-religionists of Aziz live 
in India. Islam is their religion, India their home. 
That Aziz had been taken as the Moslem and 
Godbole as the Hindu is unfortunate. It is wrong 
and dangerous to talk in such confined terms. Just 
as there is no such thing asthe real India, there 
is no single individual representing an entire commu- 
nity. Forster asa novelist and creative artist was 
free to choose anyone for his hero. His choice does 
not make him pro-Moslem or anti-Hindu. The 
community of the person, was unimportant for 
describing and high-lighting the human predicament, 
and for describing human relationships. ; 

Forster himself told me: “I think of them — of 
Aziz and Godbole — as people and not as religious 
types.” And I am content to leave it at that. Forster 
has many Moslem friends, and a larger number 
of Hindu friends. It isa matter of chance and\not 
of calculation. 

The Hill of Devi finally nails the lie that Forster 
does not know his Hindu well. Even given Forster’s 
insight into human character, his gift for finding 
the right words for the right occasions, his talent for 
uncovering layer, after layer of the human persona- 
lity, his sturdy moral realism, his aesthetic sense 
and his sense of the unseen, no one who had not 
made a study of Hindu philosophy and thought 
could have written such a book. Raja Rao calls it 
“one of the most Indian books of this century”. 
Whether he writes about Hindus or Moslems, he 
penetrales their hearts and the result is dazzling. The 
sheer authenticity of the dialogue in both books is 
staggering. His description of the Gokul Ashtami 
festival is flawless. Forster caught the spirit of the 
festival and found meaning and significance in Hindu 
ritual which have eluded or escaped other English 
writers. 

He also took the trouble to study the Bhagavad- 
Gita. Without such a study, his description of 
Gokul Ashtami would have been superficial. A 
Hindu festival made him aware of a gap in Chris- 
tianity: “the canonical gospels do not record that 
Christ laughed or played. Can a man be perfect if 
he never laughs or plays? Krishna’s jokes may be 
vapid, but they bridge a gap.” (up, 119) ae 

Forster had obviously read the Bhagavad-Gita 
either before or during his first visitin 1912. His 
essay “Hymn before Action” deserves to be better 
known. It analyses the central core of the Gita. ° 
Krishna asks Arjuna to fight and destroy his enemies 
even though they be his close relatives. Arjuna 
must fight because it is his duty and that duty has . 
not been assigned to him by chance. Krishna con- 
vinces Arjuna, who drives into battle rejoicing, and 
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wins a great victory. “But it is necessarily and 
rightly followed by dissillusionment and remorse. 
The fall of his enemies leads to his own, for 
the fortunes of men are all bound up together, and 
it is impossible to inflict damage without receiving 
it.” (AH, 382) 

Forster has acknowledged his debt to India and 
Indians. Itistime we acknowledged our debt to 
him. Even at the best of times Forster has been 
aware of the excesses of nationalism and for a long 
time bis attitude to Indian nationalism was cautious- 
ly sympathetic, not noisy and erratic lıke Bertrand 
Russell’s. In spite of hating “causes”, he has con- 
sistently, quietly, and candidly stood up for India. 
When many of the professional and loud-mouthed 
British friends of India looked the other way, he 
came out strongly in support of India at the time 
of the Chinese aggression 1n 1962. 

We can urge on our Government and the Governments of 

the West to supply arms on lend lease, and to Increase 

the aid they give for India’s Plans, now that India’s own 
resources have so largely to be devoted to war. Above 
all, we must try to give additional heart and courage to 
our Indian firends whose spirit in the crisis is sound and 
steadfast. On the suivival and success of India depends 
the hope for a better life of one-fifth of the human race. 
We cannot let the Chinese aggressors destroy this hope." 


During the Second World War, as President of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, he took up 


the cudgels on behalf of Jaya Prakash Narayan, - 


who was being tortured in Lahore jail. He was appal- 
led that his countrymen should treat brave patriots 
like Jaya Prakash Narayan in this brutal manner. 
Since personal relationship are atthe centre of 
Forster’s creed, il is appropriate to end on a per 


sonal note. Without his support and backing the: 


careers of some of India’s leading writers would 
not have been possible. 1 bave already mentioned 
Raja Rao and Santha Rama Rau. Mulk Raj Anand 
told me that in 1935 Forster saved him from suicide 
by adding a preface to his first novel Untouchable, 


which had been rejected by seventeen publisher. 
His generous intervention in 1940 for Ahmed Ali’s 
novel Twilight in Delhi, his discriminating observa- 
tions about R. K. Narayan, G. V, Desani, and 
Narayan Menon illustrate his belief that the Indian 
talent is no less significant than any other, given 
the chance. His has been truly “the face of a 
friend” (ag, 337) and what he said of Gandhi is in 
no small measure applicable to himself: 
He is with all the men and women who have sought some- 
thing in life that is neither chaos nor mechanism, who 
have not confused happiness with possessiveness, or vic- 
tory with success, and who have believed in love. O 
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To commemorate 50 years of the founding of the Fourth International, we offer books by 
LEON Trotsky at a special reduction of 50 per cent and free postage in India. 


History of Russion Revolution (3 volumes combined) n . 
Revolution Betrayed: What is Soviet Union and Where is it Going? 
Permanent Revolution and Results and Prospects 


Struggle Against Fascism in Germany 
Challenge of Left Opposition 


(Vol I (1923-25), Vol II (1926-27), Vol III (1928-29) each 
Not Guilty: Proceedings and Report of John Dewey Commission’s Inquiry into 


charges Made Against Trotsky in Moscow Trials 


Stalin School of Falsification 
Third International After Lenin 


Rs. 175 
Rs. 75 
Rs. 75 
{ Rs. 90 
Rs. 85 
Rs. 180 
Rs. 75 
Rs. 75 


The glasnost in-history and thought of the left Movement will remain incomplete without 
reading and assessing the contribution of Leon Trotsky. 


Other books by Trotsky are also available. 
please add Rs. 10 for outstation cheques. 


ANTAR 


VP charges will be added for VPP. 


RASHTRIVA PRAKASHAN 


- Nimbalkar Chambers, II floor, 
Kharivay Road, Baroda-390 001 





Doctor Victimised : Drug Consumer Movement Under Attack 





We are enclosing information we haye received on the victimisation of Dr Arun Bal, a partner of 
Action for Rational Drugs in Asia (ARDA) and Health Action International (HAI). As the founder 
Secretary of the Association for Consumers Action on Safety and Health (ACASRH), he is a pro- 
minent activist of the drug consumer movement in India. Dr ‘Arun Bal was summarily dismissed 
from his appointment as surgeon at Dhanwantary Hospital, Bombay, without being given notice or 
any cause for such action. Several consumer health and development groups in India strongly 
believe that all circumstantial evidence indicate that his victimisation was engineered by the vested 
interests in the pharmaceutical industry and medical profession in India. 

On December 21, 1988, 15 organisations met in Bombay to protest the victimisation of Dr Bal 
and to launch a wide defense campaign on his behalf. These organisations are: (1) Medico Friend 
Cilcle, (2) ACASH, (3) Arogya Dakshata Mandal, (4) Forum Against Oppression of Women, , 
(5) Forum Against Sex Determination, (6) Grahak Andolan, (7) Foundation for Research in Com- 
munity Health (FRCH), (8) People’s Science’ Institute, (9) Save Bombay Committee, (10) Com- 
mittee for Protection of Democratic Rights, (11) Women’s Centre, (12) Stree Kriti. (13) Centre 
for Education and Documentation, (14) Consumer Guidance Society of India, (15) Bombay Union 
of Journalists. 

The defence campaign was supported by several prominent individuals including: Krishna Raj 
(Editor, Economic and Political Weekly), Dr N. H. Antia (Director, FRCH), Dr A. R. Desai 
(former Head, Deptt. of Sociology; Bombay University) and Dr R. K. Anand (President, ACASA). 

These organisations and concerned individuals strongly appeal for a national and international 
protest to defend Dr Bal and the drug consumer movement. You can contribute to the defense cam- 
paign in the following ways: 

(1) use the enclosed information as material for articles; news items, letters to the editor etc to 

be published in the English Language dailies or in the vernacular media in your country; 


(2) send and motivate others to send, protest letters to the Management of Dhanwantary Rugna- 
laya. The letters should be addressed to: President, Brahman Sahayak Sangh, Dhanwantary 
Rugnalaya. Road No 3, Shivaji Park, Bombay 400 028; 


(3) in Bombay dharnas, public meetings, publishing of posters etc are being organised. Therefore 


. any form of financial assistance to sustain this campaign is welcomed. 
Please send a copy of your protest letter, any material published in the press, etc, to: 
Medico, Friend Circle, clo 34B Naushir Bharucha Road, Bombay 400 007, India. 


ARDA 
clo P. O. Box 1045 
10830 Penang 
Malaysia 


Dr K Balasubramaniam, 

Coordinator, ARDA 

International Coordinator, 
HAI 


(ARDA is a campaign mounted by HAI groups in Asia to promote the adoption of rational drug policies in the 
region. HAI is an informal cooperating network of consumer, development action and other public interest 
groups worldwide. It works to further the safe, rational and economic use of pharmaceuticals worldwide ın its 


quest for.,health for all now’.) 


SSS ee ee ee —— 


R ARUN BAL a practising surgeon and active 

vocal participant in the nationwide campaign for 
a rational drug policy in India, has been summarily 
dismissed from his appointment at the Dhanwantary 
Hospital without being given notice or cause for such 
action. The dismissal clearly has nothing at all to do 
with Dr Bal’s professional conduct which colleagues 
and patients at Dhanwantary will attest to as being, 
immaculate. 

The events which have unfolded, po‘nt to the fact 
that Dr Bal’s dismissal was connected to his exten- 
sive public interest activities, including his active 
campaigning on drug-consumer issues, 

Dr Bal is a founder member and Secretary of the- 
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Association for Consumers Action on Safety and 
Health (ACASH) which has been in the forefront of 
drug consumer activities, including the campaign for 
a rational drug policy and for the banning of harm- 
ful drugs. ACASH, a member of All India Drug 
Action Network (AIDAN) has campaigned most 
successfully for the ban of high-dose oestrogen-pro- 
gesterone (EP) drugs. ACASH has taken this cam- 
paign one step further by taking legal action to 
extend the ban to high dose EP injections. This ban 
was the result of a concerted effort by the people 
with supporting research and documentation by 
groups like ACASH. There is no doubt that this has 
unnerved the drug industry. 


Appointment at Dhanwantary Hospital 

Dr Bal joined this hospital in September 1984 as a 
Locum (temporary replacement) to one of the sur- 
geons, Dr Dhayagude, who was on extended leave. 
In May 1985 the secretary of the Trust managing 
the hospital, informed Dr Bal that he had been con- 
firmed in his post after another surgeon Dr Kar- 
markar resigned. In early 1986 the management 
confirmed his appointment with the agreement of 
the members of the medical committee. Dr Bal was 
assured that even if Dr Dhayagude returned, his 
position was secured. Dr Bal’s name then appeared 


on the July 1986 schedule of the Out Patient ` 


Department. In October 1986 when Dr Dhayagude 
returned, Dr Sane, then the Dean of the Hospital, 
informed Dr Bal verbally that his services would 
have to be discontinued. Dr Bal protested and sub- 
sequently the matter was discussed at a’ medical 
committee meeting during which the majority sup- 
ported Dr Bal’s case. Thereafter Dr Bal was allowed 
to continue working at Dhanwantary Hospital until 
his dismissal on November 7, 1988. 

‘Since 1985 Dr Bal had also been assisting a senior 
surgeon by looking after his patients post-operatively. 
For the past 10 years it had been the practice in the 
hospital for surgeons, to assist one another in surgical 
operations as there had been -no qualified resident 
medical officers for the job. The operation fees were 
fixed by the hospital and the assisting surgeon was 
paid a quarter of the surgeon’s fees. Dr Bal and the 
other assistant surgeons were paid according to this 
scheme. The hospital collected all patients’ fees and 
paid the concerned doctors by cheques within a 
specified time. The hospital, also collected 10 per 
cent surcharge on all fees including surgeons’ and 
assistants’ fees. 


Problems Begin 

Dr Bal’s problems began around June 1988 when 
he found that his pay cheques were being delayed 
on some pretext or other. On August 18, 1988 the 
‘management issued a circular stating that assistants’ 
fees were not to be charged separately. There was 
an immediate protest from the doctors and the 
Dean expressing concern that such an important 
decision had been taken without prior consultations 
with them. On September 30, 1986, the manage- 
ment called a meeting of members of the managing 
committee, the dean and surgeons-with the aim of 
discussing the assistants’ fee§ issues. However, the 
management used the meeting to level vague allega- 
tions against Dr Bal. During the meeting Dr Bal 
was not given any opportunity to either clarify the 
details of the allegations made against him or to 
defend himself. This led Dr Bal to personally ex- 
amine his financial transactions with the hospital. 
On investigation he found that a deliberate attempt 
had been made to implicate and frame him on the 
issue of payment. Cheques for the months of June 
and July 1988 were given to him in August 1988. In 
the two months, the hospital had collected fees in 
excess of the established fees, in Dr Bal’s name, 
without his knowledge. Similarly in September 
1988, fees for a surgical operation had been col- 
lected in his name where in fact no such operation 
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had been performed by him. Dr Bal on discovering 
this, had immediately informed the Dean in writing, 
that excess fees had been collected and that patients 
should be refunded for the excess. It would appear 
that a deliberate attempt had been made since the 
middle of 1988 to fabricate evidence showing finan-' 
cial irregularity on Dr Bal’s part. 

Less than two months after this, at 945 PM on 
November 7, 1988, Dr Bal received a letter, hand 
delivered to his residence, stating that his services 
had been terminated. The order gave no reason for 
the termination. Dr Bal had to wait agonisingly for 
a full day before he could approach the labour court 
on this matter. ' 

ACASH had been actively engaged in several acti- 
vities on the drug-consumer front. By around June 
1988, these activities had gathered momentum signi- 
ficantly, and Dr Bal on behalf of ACASH had been 
collecting evidence against claims made by the 
manufacturers of Analgin, a pain killer. These evi- 
dences had been checked and rechecked by experts 
in the field and if leaked to the public would prove 
embarassing to the drug companies. 

We would also like to, mention here other distress- 
ing events related to the issue which had occurred 
after the termination order was served on Dr Bal. 


(1) The management of the hospital had sent a letter to the 
senior surgeon whom Dr Bal used to assist, asking the 
following: 
(a) Do you require an assistant for cystoscopy? 
(b) Have you cancelled any cystoscopy for the lack of an 
assistant? ` 
(c) Have you fixed any fees for the assistant? 
The surgeon had answered all the questions in the nega- 
tive. 
The manner in which these que.tions had been posed 
suggested that they were not routine. Considering that the 
surgeon’s replies varied from the true facts — Dr Bal 
assisted him in all procedures including those specifically 
mentioned in the questions and looked after the cases 
post-operatively — we believe that this clearly indicates 
that the information was meant to be used to injure Dr 
Bal’s professional reputation We understand that the 
management may well use the information in this letter to 
take the matter before the Maharashtra Medical Council. 
A point of interest and concern to note is that the Vice- 
President of the Trust is also the president of the Maha- 
rashtra Medical Council and he 1s one doctor who has 
preferred to remain silent on the entire issue. 
(2) The documents submitted by the Trust, with their 
affidavit in reply, reveal that the decision to terminate the 
services of Dr Bal was taken on October 8, 1988 and was 
ratified by the Advisors of the Trust. We note with some 
concern that one of the advisors 1s a retired judge of the 
Bombay High Court and ex-President of the Industrial 
Tribunal. 
(3) We note that the Affidavit in reply filed by the Trust 
in response to Dr Bal’s court complaint does not give 
any reason for his termination either. The Trust has 
taken the stand that the Labour Act does not apply to 
it and therefore the court had no juridiction over this 
matter. The labour court has accepted this plea and has 
vacated the stay order granted to Dr Bal. Dr Bal has 
approached the Industrial Court with the revision 
application. 

We do not, therefore, see any evidence that Dr 
Bal’s termination is justified or valid. Neither has 
it got anything to do with his professional conduct. 
On the contrary, there appears to be a deliberate 
attempt to malign his reputation by concocting all 
sorts of false charges. Secondly, the sequence of 


events points to a well-planned move to oust Dr 
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Bal from his post at the Dhanwantary hospital. 
From the many circumstantial evidences it is clear 
that the drugs Jobby wanted Dr Bal out and what 
better way to do this than to deprive him of. his 
best hospital attachment? Thirdly, there appears 
to be a definite relationship between the various 
moves made against Dr Bal and his active parti- 
cipation in public issues such as the drug-consumer 
front. We must not forget that vested -interests 
have, the world over, responded to threats to their 
empires by carrying out deliberate campaigns to 
malign and to hurt the reputation of people involved 
in exposing any of their corrupt practices. 

We are convinced that this is an issue that may 
keep repeating itself whether it involves Dr Bal 
or any other dedicated medical person working on 
drug-consumer issues. We note with distress that 
leading professionals who are office bearers of the 
medical council and other professional bodies have 
been totally silent on this issue. We appeal to the 


medical profession to come out in the open against 
such deliberate acts to victimise one of their 
colleagues. At the same time we also feel that this 
is not an issue limited to people in the medical 
field alone. There is need for wider debate, public 
support and concerted action on this issue. 

The question uppermost in our minds is: should 
we allow the drugs and medical lobby to get away 
witb such flagrant victimisation as has happened 
to Dr Bal? After years of hard:work by women’s, 
health, consumer, democratic rights’, people’s 
science and other progressive organisations and 
individuals, a smal! but very significant and useful 
rational drugs movement has been built up. It is 
now time for all who care for this movement to 
come together to defend Dr Bal. It has to be done 
now and with concerted effort. 

Dr Amar Jesani, Padma Prakash, Anil Pilgaonkar, 
Ravi Duggal, Medico Friend Circle, Bombay, 
(December 21, 1988). O 








Journalists, Academics, Creativity | 


tns is with reference to M.J. Akbar’s article 

“Media and Writer: Call for Panch Sheela” 
(Mainstream, March 4, 1989). Akbar’s article 
fascinates me; the points he has raised about the 
somewhat uncomfortable relationship prevailing 
between academics and journalism deserve atten- 
tion. ‘I feel tempted to react because I myself have 
seen and experienced the “rationale”? of both these 
worlds. 

Akbar is right in complaining that there is a 
tendency. — particularly, among academicians — 
to loathe journalism. What they assume is that 
any piece of “‘journalistic’’ writing is necessarily 
superficial, trivial. And Akbar has rightly said that 
this complex ought to be explained in terms of 
their inability to write simply, brilliantly, lucidly. 
What goes on in the name of “academic”? writing, 
it goes without saying, is so boring that it fails to 
move the reader, arouse his imagination. As a 
matter of fact, with the increasing impact of 
positivism and abstracted empiricism on academics, 
academicians — particulary, social scientists. — 
are becoming incapable of writing anything pro- 
found, or inspiring. They lack imagination; their 
expression is poor; words carry no reflexivity, no 
sensitivity. They deceive through jargons, footnotes, 
statistics, bibliography. Take up any “academic” 
journal at random and you feel its absurdity. I 
say this with confidence because when I compare 
my own doctoral thesis (from JNU I did my 
Ph. D. on a sociological problem related to moder- 
nity and alienation) with a piece of great literature, 
I realise the absurdity of the whole academic indus- 
try and its rituals. Social scientists with all their 
big projects, funds, random sampling structured 
interviews and computers, cannot depict what a 
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piece of poetry by T.S. Eliot or a novel by Franz 
Kafka does. 

Yet, the absurdity of the academic industry not- 
withstanding, I refuse to agree with Akbar when he 
tries to plead for “‘journalistic” writing. Akbar 
has talked about the deadline. I admit that this 
time constraint makes it difficult for many journa- 
lists to write meaningful stories. I remember how 
during my own journalistic career (I used to work 
as a lead writer in a progressive daily published 
from the Capital) I was asked to write a piece on 
“Gorbachev and Marxism” within two hours. Jour- 
nalists, as a result, become writing machines, they 
manufacture words, fill up the space, sell the paper. 

What, however, trivialises journalism — and, 
Akbar is silent about it — is its narrowness, the 
way it defines “topical”, “relevant” news. And 
this is something with which I have never been able 
to agree. 

Let me elaborate my point. I always loved to 
write analytical, thematic, reflexive pieces on 
science, culture, religion, media, violence and etc. 
And every time I was reminded by my editor that 
“people would not understand it”. My colleagues 
used to call me (or abuse me) “philosophical”. 
Editors assume they know better; they have already 
defined people’s tastes; they think that the masses 
are a stupid lot and nothing fascinates them except 
political gossips! 

An example would suffice. Consider two events. 
A research scholar has committed suicide. And a 
Minister is speaking at a press conference. Repor- 
ters, needless to add, would like to cover the 
Minister’s press conference, even when they know 
that the Minister would speak the same thing: the 
“law and order” situation has improved or the 


Opposition leaders are anti-national! Because 
reporters have been trained to believe that “topical” 
things are only those that happen in Parliament, in 
the Secretariat, in press conferences. 

I once wanted to write a lead story on suicide, 
its metaphysics. I was naturally discouraged; for 
the editors, suicide is too insignificant an event: it 
is just a “page three” news item — like road 
accident or bank robbery or eve-teasing. They 
can seldom realise that not solely Bofors or Fairfax, 
even a meaningful story on suicide can depict our 
collective neurosis. 

I tried to argue. I was, however, advised by one 
of our Special Correspondents to come down from 
my ‘ivory tower”. I was advised to go to the Press 
Club more frequently, to socialise, to booze, to move 
around MPs and VIPs! 

Ironically, whether Akbar likes it or not, journal- 
ism has become a dirty profession. Frankly speak- 
ing, barring a few exceptions, the journalists I have 
seen in my own career are not at all the gifted ones; 
they are addicted to gossips, scoops; creativity is 
something they have never experienced. As a result, 
reading a newspaper is such an unpleasant experi- 
ence. Columnists know their names sell, they write 
only gossips; reporters keep on manufacturing stories 
and all stories are written in the same style — who 


Sumit : Pak Adventurisia in Afghanistan 
(Contd. from page 6) 

persons who have the best of ties with the country 

from where they originally hailed). 

New Delhi has the bounden duty as the most 
prominent leader of the non-aligned movement in 
this region to convincingly convey to the warring 
groups in Afghanistan that as none can win a clearcut 
victory in the battlefield, political negotiations for a 
broadbased coalition government ın the country 
(representing all shades of opinion resolved to rebuild 
and unify the Afghan nation) through the instrument 
of national reconciliation are the only civilised way 
out of the impasse. And by this way one could hope 
to (a) strengthen peace in the South Asian region; 
(b) preserve the integrity of Afghanistan; and 
(c) enhance Afghanistan’s security as a non-aligned 
state. 

New Delhi should not be hamstrung by the fear of 


said what, who abused whom, who inaugurated 
What. Words, simply words. Absurd! 

To experience truth one needs an intensity of 
experience. True knowledge can emerge only through 
suffering and struggle. And only then can words get 
mingled with deep, profound experiences, become 
potent once again and move us to alter ourselves, 
alter the world around us. That is the power of truly 
good, meaningful, creative writing. 

I ask both Akbar and any academician — how do 
you, for example, categorise Antonio Gramsci? 
Never did Gramsci attend any “press conference” or 
move around the ruling elites. And never did 
Gramsci occupy a faculty position and get big pro- 
jects and huge funds. Instead, he suffered, spent his 
days in Mussolini’s jail and we received that supre- 
mely powerful exercise: Selections jrom Prison 
Notebooks. 

That is creativity. And, in the ultimate analysis, 
history remembers only those who suffer and struggle 
and create — Marx and Gramsci, Tagore and 
Kafka, Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy — not “popular” 
columinists, “‘best-selling’’ aurhors, editors, deans, 
Vice-Chancellors. 


March 10, 1989 Avijit Pathak 


A 7/32, Sheesh Mahal Colony, 
Kamachha, Varanasi, UP 





embarrassing Benazir by sucha step. On the cont- 
rary, if the Pak Premier really desires to takea 
positive stand on the Afghan issue and bridle the 
Pak military’s ambitions, she would be emboldened 
to do so by such an Indian move that is not in the 


_ least intended against Pakistan’s national interests, 


security and unity but actually aimed at reactivating 
the UN (that played the most crucial role in giving 
shape to the Geneva Accords) for preventing renewed 
violence that threatens to acquire for bigger propor- 
tions than hitherto envisaged and also engulf the 
Pakistani polity in the process. Such an initiative on, 
the part of India — which is bound to evoke positive 
response from all sections of Pak democrats capable 
of visualising the frightening consequences of the 
Pak military circles’ adventurous course in Afghanis- 
tan — should be undertaken at the earliest without 
the slightest hesitation. For what is at stake is peace, 
stability and security in our entire neighbourhood. O 





K.R. Narayanan: Biotechnology 
(Contd from page 10) 

New bread grows on trees. And roasted pigs run about 

Crying “Eat me, if you please.” 

There is, however, no Garden of Eden without a 
snake in it. Biotechnology has also its adverse 
effects. We do not yet know the long-term conse- 
quences of playing with the genes of living organisms, 
cloning them, splitting them, tndeed tampering with 
the still inscrutable balance of nature and the ultimate 
mysteries of life. All one can say is that one has got 
to be extremely cautions and think deeply over the 
chain of possible consequences to mankind and to 
the universal order, while we delve into the secrets 
of life tampertng with the geometry and chemistry 
of nature for satisfying the hunger, the thirst and 
the insatiable greed of man. 

We also ought to ask, if the final solution to the 


endlessly increasing wants of man is only, more and 
yet more production, and the incessant multipli- 
cation of goods, or if some checks and restraints 
ought not to be put on this ceaseless escalation of 
human population and the even greater augmen- 
tation of human needs and cravings. Perhaps this 
is too philosophical a question to be posed to 
geneticists and biotechnologists. But then are not 
geneticists like particle physicists playing in that 
extreme border regions of science that are nearest 
to philosophy and metaphysics? 


Let us hope that the scientists from our ancient 
Asian region will keep this thought at the back of 
their minds, in the midst of their dedicated efforts 
to find solutions, through biotechnology, for some 
of the current crying needs of our people for food 
and energy. O 
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\ India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer 
of tea. The country produces from the ordinary to i 

the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to aD y 

drink the best. That is why Apeejay, which is , eae a 

the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided rong: ee 
to introducc its selectively picked high quality pure 20 N 
Assam tea to the consumers ın Delhi 55 : 
This is pure Assam CTC leaf tea of our Tea Estates. SF PN 

Make it the way you normally make your tea nal 
and it will give you a superb flavour and liquor. vos 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you will never N ae 


want your old brand again. N eae 
A | 


Surrendra Paul g ~ 

Chairman ` 
Assam Frontier Tea Ltd. 
Empire Piantauons (India) Ltd. 
Singlo (India) Tea Co, Ltd.» 


Available at 
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Deflecting the Spotlight 


Ae the din and bustle in Parliament touched off 
by the Thakkar Report, some significant points 
emerge which need to be noted for the long-run viability 
of Indian democracy 

At the outset it must to be said that the Government 
cannot be faulted for not placing before Parliament 
all the material connected with the Thakkar Commis- 
sion. Confidential reports from various agencies or 
individua] depositions are never considered ipso facto 
as part of a Commission report, and as such the Gov- 
ernment is not necessarily obliged to place them along- 
with the report. In this context, Minister Chidam- 
baram’s defence of the Government position was valid. 
At the same time, in view of the prevailing confusion 
and distrust, the Prime Minister could have discussed 
the matter in his chamber with the Opposition leaders 
— many of whem are former Ministers — and could 
have thrashed the matter out with them. It would be 
unwise to assume that the Treasury Benches alone are 
the sole repository of a sense of responsibility. 

The present controversy has brought to the forefront 
the question of public investigation into any major issue 
of public concern With all due respect to the judiciary, 
one has to note that members of the Bench — even of 
the august one in the imposing Supreme Court — ‘are 
of uneven competence and integrity. The erosion of 
values that has overtaken our public life today has not 
left untouched the cloistered precincts of justice, and in 
the public eye individual judges command public con- 
fidence or are bereft of it. From all that has appeared 
of this Commission Report, it is obvious that the Gov- 
ernment’s selection of Justice Thakkar to conduct the 
enquiry into such an important subject as the assassi- 
nation of the then Prime Minister of India is, to say the 
least, unfortunate and disappointing. The Commission 
Report, as it has appeared, makes appallingly poor 
reading — the lack of any sense of judgement, any 
evaluation of evidence as distinct from hearsay — and 
one wonders how the Government accepted this Report. 


Not only that. The same ` Justice 
Thakkar was later entrusted with the 
probe into the engagement of the American 
investigative agency, Fairfax, by the 
Finance Ministry to unearth Swiss bank 
accounts In that probe, Justice Thakkar 
blamed all those whom the Rajiv establish- 
ment wanted to be blamed — from V.P. 
Singh to Bhure Lal. Since the allegations 
in the Thakkar Report on Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination have had to be reversed by 
the Anandram Report, should there be no 
similar review of Justice Thakkar’s perfor- 
mance in the Fairfax case? The learned 
judge has already earned a reputation of 
tather extravagant obiter dicta in the 
Indira assassination case. Such effusions 
on his part in the Fairfax case certainly 
deserve a second look. 

Secondly, the Prime Minister in Febru- 
ary this year reinstated Dhawan to a post 
in government senior to the one he was 
holding when sacked in 1985. The explan- 
ation given by the Government now is 
that the Special Investigation Team headed 
by a senior police officer, Anandram, has in 
the meantime exonerated Dhawan of all 
the charges and suspicions pointed at him 
by the Thakkar Report. This means that 
in the eyes of the Rajiv Government 
serious allegations sustained by a judge 
can be quashed by the word ofa police 


team. 

Thirdly, by releasing the Thakkar 
Report’s detailed allegations against 
Dhawan and holding back the correspon- 
ding details of the Anandram Report, the 
Government has been unfair to both 
Dhawan and Rajiv who has reinstated 
him. In fact, this has made the position 
of both of them politically untenable. In 
the eves of the public, Dhawan will be 
under some cloud of distrust if not suspi- 
cion, while the Prime Minister would be 
regarded as whimsical, if not irresponsible, 
in reposing confidence in him. 

Fourthly, the immediate political 
impact ofthe storm over the Thakkar 
Report in Parliament has been that the 
Opposition parties have come together 
more solidly than on any issue in the past. 
Correspondingly, one could discern indi- 
cations of severe strain on the cohesion 


and morale within the Congress-I party as 
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aresult of the current controversy. Al- 
though there were the usual noisy interrup- 
tions of the Opposition by the ruling party 
MPs, what is indeed significant is that ` 
many of them were genuinely confused as 
to what the Government had been doing 
in mishandling the entire case. Not sur- 
prisingly, Dhawan’s case became the focal 
point of agitated discussion within the 
Congress-I. Those who are known to be 
pro-Dhawan began attacking those who 
were no friends of Dhawan when he was 
working under Indira Gandhi. The out- 
burst of Kalpanath Rai, an ardent 
Dhawan supporter, against Fotedar, never 
known to be pro-Dhawan, is a case in 
point. Although Kalpanath Rai has denied 
having given a press interview against . 
Fotedar on this count, discreet silence pre- 
vailed when the tape recording of the 
interview was offered to be played to 
refute his denial. 

Even apart from this ministerial-level 
Billingsgate, the confusion is widespread 
over the manner in which Rajiv Gandhi 
himself has changed his views on Dhawan: 
from allergy to confidence in course of 
five years. The allergy predated the 
Thakkar Commission, while the circum- 
stances behind Dhawan’s return to Rajiv’s 
confidence is still shrouded in mystery. 
This was the key question which the 
Opposition should have asked the Prime 
Minister and not the publication of confi- 
dential documents pertaining to the 
Thakkar Report. 

It appears that the Government side 
now hopes to extricate itself from the jam 
over the Thakkar Report by deflecting the 
spotlight on the discovery of a bigger con- 
spiracy behind Indira Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion. This was the stand taken by the 
Government spokesman during the Parlia- 
ment debate on the Thakkar Report. 
While nobody in his senses would deny 
the possibility of such a conspiracy, it is 
not without significance that this is getting 
high-visibility treatment from the Govern- 
ment just at the very moment when it was 
placed in an awkward position over the 
disclosures of the Thakkar Report. As 
indicated in this column two weeks ago, 
the expectations seem to be that the repeat 
presentation of the Indira assassination on 


a wider-bodied screen would be of advan- 
tage to the Government about to face a 
formidable election challenge. 

A clear indication ‘of this strategy was available 


from Rajiv Gandhi’s speech at the Congress-I-run . 


National Students’ Union convention on April 4 in 
which he demogogically harangued against the 
Opposition as abettors of the conspirators who killed 
Indira — a rather intemperate and unfounded accu- 
sation. Incidentally, in the same speech he attacked 
the non-Congress-1 -Governinent in Assam for not 
being able to curb the Bodo agitation, in contrast 


with his to tal silence on the failure of the J&K 
Government to put down the anti-India agitation in 
the Kashmir valley. One could almost sense the 
electioneering rhetoric in Rajiv Gandhi’s approach. 
It is, however, doubtful if such a strategy will be 
effective at all for the Congress-I this time. The 
immediate upshot will be the accentuation of bitter 
confrontation between the Congress-I and its oppo- 
nents instead of helping to unify the people for an 
honest and serious examination of all the malaise 
damaging the sturdy matrix of this great nation. 
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TRIBUTE 


A Symbol of Morals in Politics 


A veteran freedom fighter, one of the tallest 

figures in the socialist movement in India, , 
a prominent trade unionist, a leading crusader ` 
for a unilingual Marathi State, a noted journa- 
list, Shridhar Mahadeo Joshi was all that and 
much more. 

A founder member of the Congress Socialist 
Party in the early thirties; General Secretary of 
the 1955 all-party Samyukta Maharashtra 
Samiti; Chairman of the Praja Socialist Party 
in 1963 and President of the Samyukta Socialist 
Party (formed by the PSP’s merger with the 
Socialist Party in 1964) he remained till his last 
breath “a Gandhian among socialists and a 
socialist among Gandhians”’, as President 
Venkataraman has aptly noted in his message 
of condolences. - 

With S.M. Joshi’s demise in Pune on April 1 , 
has been snapped another link with the national 
movement galvanised by Mahatma Gandhi 
since the twenties. He was indeed ‘a saint in 
Indian politics, one of the rarest ‘specimens in 
today’s jet-set world of polyvastra khadiwal- 
lahs thronging near the seat of power. And 
that is why his impact on the national scene 
would be of an enduring, nature unlike the 
present-day upstarts on our political horizon. 

What distinguished “SM”, as the socialist 
leader was known to his countless admirers 
cutting across political affiliations and ideologi- 
cal inclinations, was the ascetic streak in him’ 
inspired as he was by the. world-view of Sane 
Guruji, the sage of the Amalner Ashram. He 
strove for realising an egalitarian society based 
on the ideals of Marx and Gandhi as well as 
the dedication -of M.N. Roy. Obviously he 
eschewed the dogmatism of the fanatic Com- 
munists whose number ia thankfully now 


dwindling. But he had no hesitation in joining 
hands with all including Communists for any 
just cause, as peas from his approach during 


the Samyukta Maharashtra movement and in 
unifying the trade unien movement of the 
Bombay textile workers. 

Motivated at an early age by social reformers 
like Dr Ambedkar besides Gandhiji he could 
neither be doctrinaire nor a cynic. SM was 
committed to idealism — the ideal of value- 
based politics grounded on morality. At the 
same time he was never a recluse having proved 
his mettle as a tireless organiser of extra-consti- 
tutional forms of struggle during both the 
Quit-India movement of 1942 and the fight 
against the Emergency Raj in 1975-77. . He was 
among the front-rank figures of the Janata 
Party but like Jaya Prakash Narayan kept away 
from power and always shunned publicity. 

On a different plane he proved to be an effec- 
tive parliamentarian as well when he was 
elected to the Lok Sabha from Pune at the 
height of the anti-Congress wave sweeping the 
country in 1967. 

His very preachings and practices, steeped as 
he was in Gandhian traditions while professing 
loyalty to socialist outlook, made him an ajat- 
shatru, Though he passed away after having 
led a full and vibrant purposeful life, the 
death of S M leaves a deep void in our socio- 
political life that can hardly be filled today. 
The nation has lost a selfless fighter for the 
people’s causes, against inequality, inequity 
and oppression — legal, economic, social, 
political. The loss is indeed irreparable. This 
is not just a cliche but the candid admission of 
the stark reality as it obtains in our political 
scenario at present. 

Mainstream offers its sincere homage to the 
memory of this saintly figure who stoically 
withstood the rigours of bone cancer, the deadly 
disease that ultimately claimed his life after 
subjecting him to the painful torture of pro- 
tracted illness. S.C. 
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Panchayats : Centre’s Politicking | 


7 L.C. JAIN 


ITH one stroke of the pen, the Maharashtra 
` branch of the Congress-I has punctured the 
Prime Minister’s panchayat balloon. On February 
22, the Maharashtra Government decided to post- 
pone elections to the zilla panchayats by yet another 
year. Only three weeks earlier (January 28) the Prime 

. Minister had assured 8000 panchayat representatives 
(including a large contingent from Maharashtra) that 
he was opposed to the postponement of the 
panchayat elections. Indeed, he added that the 


Constitution would be amended within the year to . 


guarantee the holding of the parichayat elections on 
schedule. 

We waited for a month in the hope that the 
Prime Minister would persuade his party’s Govern- 
ment in Maharashtra to reconsider and rescind its 
decision. But the wait has been in vain. And what 
is worrisome’ is that the leadership is not even 
-embarrassed by this wide gulf between what it 
preaches and the practice. In spite of the Maharash- 
tra development, the Prime Minister 
nued to repeat his resolve to back up the panchayat 
elections with a constitutional guarantee, to wit: his 
speeches at the conference of panchayat representa- 
tives from amongst Scheduled Castes on February 
24 and Scheduled Tribes on March 3. D 


| The author is a well known social scientist l 
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Are we to understand that the ruling party will not 
hold the panchayat elections on the due date unless 
obliged to do so by a constitutional guarantee? If 
such is the depth of commitment of its leaders to the 
panchayats then what is the cash value of constitu- 
tional guarantee? The Constitution by itself is a 
mere ream of paper. It is worked or unworked by 
human agents representing individuals parties chosen 
to govern. 

We. have been bitten more than once in the past. 
Remember that elementary education was ordained 
to be universalised within 12 years of the passing of ' 
the Constitution, that is, by 1962? But weare at 
least half a century away ‘from that goal even 
today. 

The consequences of this are highlighted by the 
latest occasional paper of the Census of India. 
According: to it there was not even one literate 
member in 33 per cent of the total number of house- ' 
holds in the country in 1981 In Bihar, the percéntage 
of such households was as high as 45 per cent, in 
Andhra, Uttar: Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh it was over 40 per cent.’ : 

A budget leak is regarded as a calamity, and some 
heads are supposed to roll. Here the budgets in the 
past four decades have leaked all their munificence . 
on everything else but elementary education. But no 
leader has come forward to offer even an apology 
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for such brazen violation of the Constitution. These 
violaters, alas, are not on the agenda of Ghani Khan 
Chowdhury’s stengun brigade. 

Another instance of a fake interest in the panchayats 
is the attempt by the Centtal leadership to divert 
attention from the discussion of the prerequisites for 
the success of the panchayats and to limit the discussion 
to internal structure of the panchayats. This is revealed 
by a scrutiny of the issues listed for discussion at the 
aforesaid three panchayat raj conferences and a 
puerile ‘no’, ‘yes’, questionnaire given to the partici- 
pants. For example, though the conferences of 
Schedule Castes and Scheduled Tribes pees 
representatives in February and March, followed a 
January 1989 study (by the National Commission 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes) titled 
Pandhayat Raj—An Appraisal of the Current Situation 
and Suggestions for Improvement, its vital coriclusions, 
and recommendations were deliberately withheld 
from these ccnferences. 

The very first recommendation of the above study 
was that “‘the process of democratic decentralisation 
does not mean only handing over some power and 
funds to the local bodies but encompasses the whole 
gamut of relationships that shofild guide the federal 
government the States and the democratically elected 
people’s institutions ...\It would be wrong to attempt 
democratic decentralisation isolatedly from the 
State to the panchayati raj institutions. The starting 
point must be the federal government which has to 


set.the pace and the culture of power sharing.” 

What was regarded by the study as the starting 
point was not brought on the agenda of these con- 
ferences, either at the start or the middle or the 
end. The reasons are obvious.” Though paying lip 
sympathy to decentralisation, the Central Govern- 
ment is not ready to countenance any suggestion for 
deconcentration of its own powers. In the 1989-90 
budget, isis proposed “to decentralise implemen- 
tation” of NREP and RLEGP, thatis schemes of 
seasonal wage employment. Not, what is proposed 
to be decentralised is the implementation and not the 
planning of these schemes. This defies the wisdom 
of all studies on the subject, i 

For instance, in the words of the Union Ministry 
of Programme Implementation, a major bottle-neck 
in the efficient use of scarce resources for poverty 
alleviation is that “plans and programmes are still 
formulated from the top and do not emanate from 
the bottom”. Almost every scheme of poverty alle- 
viation is not only centrally-sponsored but centrally- 
conceived. A committee of the National Develop- 
ment Council had recommened three years ago the 
discontinuation of the centrally sponsored character 
of such schemes and the transfer of related_funds 
for poverty alleviation to the States, untied, to 
enable the latter to encourage the emergence of 
village-sponsored schemes. 

But the report of the committee never saw the light 

Í . (Continued on page 10) 


Towards Watershed in World Politics 


EDUARD SHEVARDNADZE 


Eduard Shevardnadze. the Soviet Foreign Minister, answered a wide range of questions in an 
interview he gave to Patriot, the Indian daily, recently. The interview (published on April 5, 1989) 
provides an idea of the Kremlin’s thinking on global and regional issues. Excerpts from the 


interview are be'ng carried here by courtesy of Patriot. 


\ 
` 


W: justly believe thatthe nuclear problem has 

been at the focus of world politics during the 
last decades. To be more precise, it has been the 
search for an answer how to avoid a nuclear catas- 
trophe, how to stop the nuclear arms race and how 
to strengthen international security. 

I believe that mankind has survived in these 
nuclear decades thanks to the progress of an anti- 
nuclear tendency. Having emerged as a,humanistic, 
intellectual and emotional non-acceptance of nuclear 
weapons, this tendency has found its embodiment 
in a number of major international landmark agree- 
ments — the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963, the 
Treaty of Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons of 
1968, the Soviet-American agreements on the limita- 
tion of strategic arms, as well as in the Treaty on 
the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. 

The most important political conclusion reached 
at the summit meeting of the leaders of the USSR 
and the USA—that no victory could be achieved in 
a nuclear war and that such war’ should not- be 
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—Editor ‘ 


fought.— has been its natural consummation. 

And, lastly, such historic documents have come 
into being as Mikhail S: Gorbachev’s statement of 
January 15, 1986, 0n the ways of transition towards 
a nuclear-free world, and the Delhi Declaration on 
the principles for a nuclear-weapon-free and non- 
violent world. 

Another tendency which has been shaping the 
present day international relations is the inter- 
nationalisation of the problem of development in its 
political, economic, ecological and social aspects. 
Today, there is no more need to prove that the 
world, the civilisation will not be able to survive 
unless the task of providing a decent living for every 
man on earth is fulfilled. 

I would also like to single out quite a new ten- 
dency — the turn towards political settlement of 
regional conflicts through collective efforts, which 
has resulted in the emergence of a much-promising 
series of positive ‘changes in Afghanistan, South 

i (Continued on page 33) 
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Satanic Verses : Postmortem 
SYED ALI MUJTABA | 


j . 
T™ furore over The Satanic Verses is now quite a 
high profile problem which does not merely 
remain an intellectual tug of war but touches the 
international political chords. If we analyse the 
problem objectively then three distinct patterns 
emerge. First, the problem isa clash ‘of two world 
views, the different outlooks of two civilisations an 
unending debate on the superiority of mind over 
faith. The second aspect is the social role of religion 
in the modern age. The third dimension is the poli- 
tical harvest reaped by escalating the issue into a 
crisis. : 
Tradition versus modernity, change versus conti- 
nuity is a theme argued right since renaissance and 
reformation. The Western society took a quantum 
leap in every sphere of life as Protestantism gave rise 
to capitalism and industrial revolution brought un- 
precedented material progress. With this, a new- 
outlook developed and a radical departure from 
structured thoughts, streotypes and clichés become 
fashionable. Individuality became the sheet anchor 
of life and material pursuit was its success touch- 
stone. The West took pride in the superiority of 
mind over faith. What-is true'and just should qualify 
on the test of logic and the rest is to be discarded. 
In this thought-process religion took a back seat and 
profit became the sine qua non of life; whereas in 


- the East the pace of development was not so drama- 


tic and, therefore, people adhered to what they 
believed. Religion provided a world view which is 
above individual and society, whose tenets, at the 
same time, were to be adored and obeyed. It pro- 
vided an answer to the complex set of problems 
confronting man, his emotional! feelings and attitudes 
towards the mysteeries and perplexties of life It kept 
aside the hazards of the capitalistic society and 
checked the desire to go haywire. The soothing and 
energising purpose of religion attracted people to 
take shelter beneath it for solace and consolation. 

In this clash of world views it is difficult to as- 
certain which idea is the better of the two but ‘the 
fact remains that the ascendance of the West stands 
on the dynamics of rationality although, there is: a 
limit to its elasticity and after which the vision 
becomes blurred. While the decadence of the East 
is due to the overriding influence of religion but 
distinction from worldly preoccupation to inner 
wordly ascetism nevertheless acts as a powerful 
rationalising force guiding the future course of deve- 
lopment. In this catch-twentytwo situation it is 
difficult to choose the victor as both sides match 
each other in the trial of strength. 

The second point in question is the social role of 
religion in modern times.and the rationale of its 


The author is a Research Scholar on South 
Asian Studies in the School of International 
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survival as an ideological tool. Though religion is a 
highly personal thing and its physical manifestation 
has created a lot’ of problems but still faith in the 
supernatural keeps the interest in life alive and makes 
the individual bear his sufferings and disappoint- 
ments. There are some moral norms and values 
essential for the maintenance of social structure as 
they enable the individual to control the action of 
self and others through which an order is perpe- 
tuated. These social values are never rationally or 
scientifically demonstrated, they are presented and 
accepted as beyond question or even examination. As 
a result of this distinction between-the sacred and 
the profane, religion becomes a supremely integrating 
and unifying force in human society. If we see the 
prent controversy over The Satanic Verses in this 
ackdrop then we'can get some justification to the 
worldwide discontentment of the Muslims. 

In this context the nature of Islam is quite cons- 
picuous in the order of world religion. It sees its 
existence in collectivity and’ percieves religion above 
individuality. Any attack on its basic tenets invites 
furore and rage. Its institutional structure and 
theological hierarchy is so strong that it can whip up 
emotions of the whole generation to its side. The 
tole of clergy as being the thought-police of the 
faith can be argued but they definitely have an edge 
over the liberal’ brand in sensitive matters. The ' 
reason. for this is probably the cocooned nature of 
Islam as a result of the influeuce of great tradition 
since quite long. Its orthodoxy and puritanism is 
because of its inward-looking attitude which has 
prevented it from adapting to the modern needs.: An 
answer to this has been put forward by speculating 
that the present anger and frustration is a reflection 
of a middle-aged religion which is still quite young 
to show soberness and maturity and is expected in 
course of time to act with cool judgment. With 
this event what emerges is that the humanist trend of 
religion is still in its embryo and asks a patient 
waiting to see its evolution, rising above all dogmas 
and prejudices ‘in the shape of a constructive societal 
force worth preserving. 

As far as the political dimension is concerned, it 
is not to deny the fact that the institutionalised 
system of beliefs and values that provides followers 
of Islam with the solution to the question of ultimate 
being is seriously injured by The Satanic Verses, 
Nevertheless, one has to submit that the problem, 
though universal in nature, has a regional variation 
and a crisis of collective group identity looking for 
an opportunity to unfold itself. It has taken an 
unfair political mileage by balooning into a political 
crisis. 

If we analyse the case of India, Muslims as a 
religious group have a political stake and alongwith 
the cast matrix, play a significant role in national 
politics. .Whenever the opportunity arises they 
assert as a polical force and do not want to remain in- 
the wilderness. They strongly feels their sense of 
loss of power and look for an opening to assert their 
claim. The two riots which took place long’ after 
the ban of the book in Kashmir and Bombay had 

(Continued on page 35). 
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Children on the Frontline 
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Africa); and Reginald Herbold Green (Namibia). 


= . SOUTHERN AFRICA 


> Cd 
Introduction ` . 

The nine countries of the Southern Africa Deve- 
lopment Coordination Conference (SADCC) — 
Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe — 
have a population of some 70 million. Out of 
approximately three and a half million annual 
births, some 750,000 children die before the age of 
five. 

The economies of all SADCC countries have 
suffered from economic destabilisation, from armed 
attack and from the necessity to maintain abnor- 
mally high levels of security expenditure. In Angola 
and Mozambique fighting has caused a worsening 
of nearly every measurement of child welfare. 

Twentyfive children are dying every hour from 
the effects of war in southern Africa. Over 11 mil- 
lion Angolans and Mozambicans have been driven 
from their homes at least once — some 1.5 million 
into refuge in neighbouring states and over nine 
million into rural or urban refuge at home. 

Since 1980, over one million people have been 
killed directly or indirectly by these two conflicts — 
more than the total number of soldiers the United 
States has lost in all its wars since 1776. Since 1980, 
about 850,000 infants and young children have 
perished who could have lived. 

Droughts, floods, lack of access to hard currency, 
falling terms of trade, rising debt service, the legacy 
of past mistakes in domestic policy — all these play 
a role in undermining the health and welfare of the 
children of southern Africa. But the main culprits 
are: war and economic pressure, whose targets are 
not only economic and military but also the social 
fabric of nations. The deaths stem from war itself 
and the destruction of health and education facilities, 
the dislocation of communities, the loss of food 
production, and the constriction of development 
and social budgets. 

The refugee influx has been especially disrupting 
for Malawi which suffers from severe land shortages 
in areas along the Mozambique border, 
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, This is a summary of the third edition of the special report ‘‘Children on the Frontline” published 
by the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) bringing out the impact of apartheid, destabilisa- 
tion and warfare on children in southern and South Africa. The report was first published in 1987. In 
addition to expanded and updated texts covering southern Africa and South Africa, the new version, 
for the first time, contains a section on Namibia, This was released on Tuesday, April 4, 1989 in 


The full text is available from UNICEF offices or by writing ‘to the Division of Information and 
Public Affairs, UNICEF House, 3 United Nations Plaza, New York, New York 10017, USA. 

The authors of the report are: Dereje Asrat, Reginald Herbold Green, Marta Mauras and Richard 
Morgan (southern Africa); H.M, Coovadia, Mamphela Ramphele and Francis Wilson (South 


— Editor 


Health and Education , 

At independence, Mozambique inherited an illi- 
teracy rate of 93 per cent and over 70 per cent of the 
population of 10 million lived beyond the reach of 
any form of health care. In Angola, illiteracy was 
perhaps 85-per cent and the proportion without 
effective access to the health system was probably 
higher. 


- The post-independence policies of both Angola 
and Mozambique gave high priority to primary 
health care. Asa result, by 1980, life expectancy at 
birth had increased to 41 years in Angola and 45 in 
Mozambique, while the mortality rate among under- 
fives (USMR) had been reduced to 260 and 270 
per 1000, respectively. 


Very substantial improvements in immunisation 
rates achieved in the 1970s have been endangered by 
economic recession (Tanzania, Zambia) or reversed 
by war (Angola, Mozambique). 

Botswana and Zimbabwe have the strongest health 
programmes, while Lesotho, Swaziland Tanzania 
have sustained or regained a forward momentum. 
Malawi had shown some improvement until the 
refugee tidal wave of 1980-88. Angola and Mozambi- 
que, after considerable groundwork in 1975-1978 and 
rapid progress in 1979-1980, have since slipped 
back. 

In almost all the countries of the region, poor 
peasant families in marginal areas have been severely 
affected by drought. Surveys in Mozambique confirm 
serious problems of acute malnutrition in the most 
war-affected areas. More than half of young Mozam- 
bican children now suffer from some form of mal- 
nourishment, 

By 1982 Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe virtually 
achieved universal primary school efirolment while 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland reached compar- 
able levels by: 1986. Angola had 66 per cent in 
1982, but terrorist violence, dislocation of peeple 
and budgetary constraints caused that figure to drop 
below 50 per cent. The destruction of rural schools 
has held Mozambique’s primary school enrolment to 
around 46 per cent. Educational quality has also 
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suffered because war costs and related economic 
_ decline have forced cuts in books, equipment, furni- 

ture, writing materials and maintenance of buildings. 

The position in Angola and Mozambique today 
should be comparable to that of Tanzania where the 
U5MR was 185 per 1000 in 1985 and is now 179. 
By contrast, in Angola and Mozambique the USMR 
had risen to an estimated 325 to 375 per 1000 by 
1985 and at best has remained static since. 


The economic and human cost of war 

In Angola, 700,000 of the most severely affected 
peasants displaced by war are totally dependent on 
government assistance for survival. In Mozambique, 
3.3 million rural residents are currently estimated to 
be at risk of famine, largely because of the destruc- 
tion of food crops and transport capacity. l 

Trauma among children‘is widespread. In Mozam- 
bique, estimates of children traumatised, orphaned or 
abandoned run from 350,000 to 500,000, or up to 10 
per cent of the age group. 

Steps toward.a better future 

Above all, the children ofsouthern Africa need 
peace. Without it,.the development of social services 
cannot be resumed; economic expansion regained 
and family lives returned to normality. With peace, 
international assistance, national governments and 
communities could combine in effective reconstruc- 
tion, which will include the following: 

— restore or sustain and strengthen child, mother 
and household survival, services especially in rural 
areas; restore family food security—already eroded 
by drought and poverty as well as by war; 

— access to clean water, which remains central to 
reducing infant and child deaths; special programmes 
to rehabilitate young victims of physical multilation 
and of trauma, through schools and other commu- 
nity-based structures. 

— At the national levels, the most basic require- 
ments are transport and fuel security, Without trans- 
port and finance, the region’s potential for basic self- 
sufficiency in food will remain unrealised. 

Safeguarding household income turns on sus- 
taining economic activity to preserve existing emp- 
loyment and services, on restoring production 
capacity to displaced rural households and on 
creating employment. 

—A major requirement in the case of Botswana, 
Lesotho, southern Mozambique and Swaziland is 
safeguarding the power supply. Overall, the largest 
requirement is finance for infrastructure. 

—Food aid is needed to provide relief and supple- 
mentary feeding to displaced persons and refugees, 

Unless these broad goals can be achieved, general 
economic malaise will affect ‘the provision of basic 
services and reduce thé quality: of life for households 
and children. 

The cost will be at least US $ 1 billion a year and 
perhaps as high as US $ 2.5 billion a year. War and 
economic destabilisation prevent these states from 
undertaking or servicing substantial additional 
external debt. 

Such a programme could reverse the appalling 
losses of human life and of ‘productivity. If jt ig 
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not undertaken, over 150,000 southern African 
infants and young children will continue to die 
each year because of the war and its economic 
consequences, as they did in 1988. 


NAMIBIA 


Introduction : 
Namibia’s children have had to endure the worst 
of two evils: the apartheid system imposed by South 


” Africa“and a brutal war. 


Over 60 per: cent of Black households live in 
absolute poverty, below US$ 450 per year. The 
average, White household income as of 1986 was 
about US $ 9000. 

Over 300,000 Namibians are displaced persons in 
their own country and about 100,000 are exiles. 
The displacement and the dislocation of rural life 
have further weakened food security, and the con- 
centration of 200,000 persons around the three small 
towns of the Oshakati Triangle has led to severe 
shortages of clean water, 

In Namibia, life expectancy at birth for Blacks is 
approximately 40 years. This is comparable to war- 
ravaged: Angola but below the 46 to 56 years range 
of other countries in the region. 7 

The USMR rate is 300, a figure which compares 
very unfavourably with all independent southern 
African States except Angola and Mozambique. 

Full innoculation coverage of one-year-olds 
against TB, DPT, polio and measles is about 30 
per cent. 

Household food security in rural areas is at much 
greater risk than is national food security. The 
central issue of malnutrition which appears to affect 
upto 50 per cent of Black Namibian infants and 
young children is one of ability to afford to buy or 
be able to grow sufficient food. 


Household incomes of poor and vulnerable groups 

Over 60 per cent of Black Namibian households 
are in absolute poverty, 30 per cent moderately 
above that level and 10 per cent substantially above 
poverty lines. The proportion of Black Namibians 
living in absolute poverty has risen steadily over the 
past decade, as war, drought and external condi- 
tions have eroded their economic ability to cope. 

The social and economic consequences of the 
males-only contract system and other aspects of the 
apartheid/colonial system have imposed social 
patterns of fragmentation‘and instability. 


Rehabilitation in exile 

For Namibians in the refugee camps in Angola and 
Zambia organised by the South-West Africa People’s 
Organisation (SWAPO), however, the ‘situation 
of women and children is different. Their primary 
health care system and nutritional Jevels are among 
the best in the region and education for children and 
for mothers is extensive. 

The picture presented by the quality of life indi- 
cators for the 75,000 in exile living in SWAPO’s 
Kwanza Sul-Viana complex of camps has been 
markedly different from that shown for Namibians 
living under the occupation regime. Infant and child 
mortality in these exile communities appears to be 


about 70 per thousand live births, including an'IMR 
of 50 or less. 


The price of occupation , i i 

Throughout Namibia, militarisation, censorship, 
the breaking up of political meetings, political arrests 
and detentions, strike-breaking, police brutality and 
deaths in custody have been facts of everyday 
life. In the ‘operational zone’, in the north of the 
country, the situation has been even worse. There 
the war waged by South Africa and its Black merce- 
nary auxiliaries has Jed to a situation comparable 
to that in the war-affected zones of Angola and 
Mozambique. 

Rural life in northern Namibia has been totally 
disrupted. Living in rural areas has been unsafe. To 
be out after curfew is to risk death, a situation which 
has hindered field work during peak seasons and 
limited access to hospitals and clinics. Terror tactics 
— including beatings, torture, rape and murder — 
have been widely used. 

For over 300,000 persons continued occupation 
has resulted in displacement to peri-urban areas, 
often characterised by squalid and economically pre- 
carious conditions. For 100,000 Black Namibians it 
has meant going into exile. 

Syl 
The transition to independence 

Priorities during the transition to independence 
include expanded basic drug provision, mobility 
support, food for supplementary feeding, primary 
health worker training and rural clinic rehabilitation. 
At the same time, emergency situations, such as the 
condition of the displaced persons in the Oshakati 
triangle, could be more effectively tackled. 

A significant number of the 300,000-plus urban or 
peri-urban displaced rural dwellers (largely from 
Ovambo and Kavango) may wish to return to their 
farms. They will require assistance with food until 
the first harvest, as well as seeds, tools, housing 
materials and health and water rehabilitation projects. 

In the transitional period the focus in health and 
education fields will be on launching pilot training 
and trainer-training programmes for Namibians. 


Children after independence 

The key elements in Namibian rehabilitation and 
development after independence are: 

(i) Ensuring food security at both household and 
national levels, including increased crop, livestock 
and dairy production by small farmers; 

(ii) Building a universal access primary health care 
system (including immunisation with adequate drug 
supplies, mobility, rural clinics and community based 
health workers); 

(iii) Creating a broadly based education system; 

(iv) Broadening employment and self-employment 
opportunities — especially .for women — to reduce 
the proportion of very poor households which cannot 
provide adequate nutrition, housing, clothing and 
care to family members including children; 

(v) Restoring overal economic growth to provide a 
broadening base for public service provision; 

(vi) Avoiding breakdowns in any crucial sector 
(for example, mining) or unit (for example, water 
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supply and sewage recycling system): 

(vii) Developing social rehabilitation and empower- 
ment programmes for victims of war-related «trauma, 
especially children and mothers, and for displaced 
persons or returned exiles; 

(viii) Providing for manpower development and 
expatriate recruitment adequate to provide the per- 
sonnel necessary to carry out the programmes. 

Priority external inputs are likely to include staple 
food, basic drugs, paper for printing texts, vehicle to 
provide mobility for basic services, training places 
and operational personnel. 


Conclusion \ . ‘ 

~The cost of post-independence programmes for 
Namibia is estimated at about US $ 100 million a 
year. With such a programme, the country could 
quickly rise to near the top of social indicators in 
southern Africa, while restructuring the economy to 
provide five-per cent annual growth. 

Namibians have a special claim on the inter- 
national community. Not only have they been the 
victims of struggles carried out in’ defence of apar- 
theid; since 1920 their land has been an international 
trust territory under the League of Nations and then 
under the United Nations. The time has now come 
for the international community to honour its obli- 
gations by providing the material, knowledge and 
personnel support for the rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of independent Namibia. 


SOUTH AFRICA’ 


Introduction 

For children in South Africa, life’s chances are 
determined by race. The probability of survival at 
birth and in infancy, access to health services, immu- 
nisation, susceptibility to preventable diseases, 
adequate housing, quality of health care, education, 
employment, income: all these and more depend 
upon ethnic classification. Studies show that inequa- 
lity in South Africa is the highest of any of the 
57 countries in the world for which data are avail 
able. 

With a per capita gross national product six or 
seven times higher than that of China or Sri Lanka, 
South Africa has a life expectancy at birth less than 
four-fifths of the two much poorer countries. 

_ Apartheid has a devastating effect on children, 
raking them racist or violent — or both. Children 
are brutalised, not only by the physical violence but 
also by the structural violence. Particularly damaging 
are the situations where children may. be socialised 
into vandalism or find themselves having to adopt 
violent measures as a matter of survival and, in the 
process, losing any sense of right and wrong. 


A place to liye f 

Diseases such as gastro-enteritis, measles and 
tuberculosis, which wreak such havoc among young 
children in South Africa, are caused in large measure 
by the poor socio-economic conditions under which 
so many people have to live. 

The vulnerability of children to bad sanitation, 
inadequate water supplies, poor nutrition and a dis- 
organised household can be seen most clearly in the 
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incidence of gastro-enteritis. In South Africa it is the 
most common cause of death in the ‘coloured’ (mixed 
race) community and the second most common 
among Africans, with respective rates of 176 and 88 
for every 1,00,000 people. The corresponding rate 
for Whites is 4. ` 

The migratory labour system that involves approxi- 
mately two out of every five African men at work in 
the South African economy — has a devastating 
impact on family life. 


Education i i 

There are gross inequalities between Blacks and 
Whites in resources made available for education. In 
1983-1984, the per capita expenditure by the state on 

, African school pupils was less than one-sixth of the 
‘amount spent on White students. 

Between 1970 and 1981 the'level of unemployment 
in South Africa nearly doubled from 11.8 per cent to 
21.1 per cent. The two groups which bear the brunt 
of unemployment are Black women, especially in the 
rural areas, and Black school-leavers. ‘ 

There is a need to ensure that school children are 
‘properly fed. While nutritional intervention strategies 
are more cost-effective if focussed on pre school 
children, it would be a mistake to ignore the crucial 
importance of ending the hunger which exists in the 
schools. There is an urgent need’ for school feeding 
schemes and until the state shoulders its responsibi- 
lities in this area, private initiatives are necessary. 


Health ; 

Only 4.5 per cent of total health care expenditure 
goes towards preventive/promotive health. The 
implications of this trend for Black children, whose 
first need is primary health care, are disturbing. 

The difference between the health chances of Black 
and White children in South Africa is’ illustrated by 
their grossly unequal exposure to the destructive 
effects of common childhood infections. 

The diseases from which many Black children die 
are related directly to a hostile environment and 
many of these can be prevented by investments in 
social development or their severity reduced by 
adequate health services. 

Epidemics of polio, measles and cholera have 
seriously affected Black South Africans in recent 
years and signify a breakdown of health services. 

Vaccination coverage of Black children against 
measles has been deficient while the regularity of 
diarrhoeal diseases has recently been punctuated by 
yearly epidemics of cholera, which is now endemic. 

Tuberculosis, a disease that flourishes in conditions 
of poverty such as overcrowding, malnutrition, 
frequent infections and stress, ravages hundreds of 
thousands of children. The social and economic dis- 
tortions of apartheid have been unable to cope with 

‘the disease which has reached endemic proportions. 

The suffering and death-caused among Black babies 
by tetanus reflect a failure of effective tetanus toxoid 
immunisation programmes and lack of health care 
for poor communities. 

If currently available interventions for infectious 
diseases had been equitably applied throughout South 
Africa,- over 80 per cent of deaths due to diarrhoeal 


disease measles and poliomyelitis, could have been 
prevented. 

Protein-energy malnutrition (PEM) is a major 
health, problem in South Africa, especially among 
Black, coloured and Indian children. Chronic PEM 
affects between 28 per cent and 41 percent of rural 
Black pre-school children and about 12 per cent of 
those in urban areas. 


Beginnings of a solution 

Many of the difficulties facing children in South 
Africa cannot be properly resolved without funda- 
mental ‘political change. Political power for’ the 
poor, expressed through the democratic process in 
an undivided South Africa, is a necessary prerequisite 
for dealing effectively with such basic issues as the 
need for land reform or a radically different allocation 
of public expenditure through the national budget. 

At the same time, within the present political 
context, there 1s space for work which would make a 
significant difference to the lives of children. O 


L C. Jain : Panchayats 

(Contd. from page 5) 
of the day. It was opposed vehemently by Central 
Ministers on the ground that it would rob them of 
the only political leverage they have over the States. 
This leverage isto tell the people at the election 
meetings that their State is not bothered about 
poverty removal. This Jine was promoted voci- 
ferously by none other than Rajiv Gandhi himself 
in his campaigns in 1985 and thereafter, for example, 
in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. 

The spate of panchayat conferences held in the 
past three months, the tone and tenor of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s utterances and.unwillingness to shed the 
Centre’s excessive powers, all put together, confirm 
that the Centre’s main interest is not in the pan- 
chayats as such but in the propaganda value of appea- 
ring to stand for the panchayats. (A rather clumsy 
example of partisan politics is that'the ‘status paper 
on panchayats in different States’ circulated at the 
aforesaid three conferences in 1989, showed village 
and taluka panchayats in Karnataka being ‘under the 
control of administrators’ as per the 1985 informa- 
tion available with the Centre!) i 

The Chief Ministers of West Bengal and Karna- 
taka were quick to seethe ‘game and with good 
reason declined to support Bhajan Lal’s astounding 
proposal of centrally-sponsored panchayati raj confe-. 
rences of eastern and southern regions at Calcutta 
and Bangalore ‘without the participation of the 
respective State Governments. To expose the*partisan 
political character of his proposal, the two Chief 
Ministers are reported ro have told Bhajan Lal that 
the State Governments were ready to fund and 
organise the conferences and to invite the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues. This counter-proposal 
has at least for the -present put a spannerin the 
Central wheel, but what comfort is therein it for any- 
one! If the love for the panchayats and the passion for 
poverty removal were even reasonably genuine, not 
aminute should have been lost in arriving ata 
purposeful demarcation of roles between the main 
development actors — the Centre, the States, and 
the panchayats. (Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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be E R 
Socio-Bconomic Roots of Terrorism in Punjab 


SATYA DEVA 


HE Punjab problem has dragged on so far without 

either a proper understanding of its nature or a 
solution in sight. In the meanwhile, lives are being lost 
everyday —some people get killed or injured by terro- 
rists or robbers, and some by the police. Ageold and 
familial bonds between Hindus and Sikhs are being 
strained; thus the numerous families of Hindu girls 
married to Sikhs, and vice Versa, are in danger of 
being disrupted. Sikhs tend to be alienated from the 
mainstream of national life — they are becoming 
suspect all over India. 

Within Punjab, Emergency provisions (Art. 356) 
are in force; the bureaucracy, police and paramilitary 
forces are ruling,/and there are widespread reports of 
false encounters and torture by the police. If demo- 
cracy is a way of life, this way of life is being 
irreparably damaged. There is large scale disruption 
of business and industry. Many Hindu families have 
migrated from Punjab. The political leadership and 
the intellectuals have so far failed to diagnose the 
malady. A diagnosis is essential also in view of the 
possibility of the rise of similar situations in other 

- parts of India. 

" While there is no doubt that the’ Government of 
Pakistan has been providing help to the terrorists, it 
would be a mistake to consider it to be the sole 
source of the problem; for, it cannot be denied that 
there is a hard core of extremists, consisting of 
hundreds of Sikh young men, who are active rather - 
than passive agents. It is a pity that our rulers have 

. been harping only on this theory of the involvement 
of foreign powers instead of examining the objective 
situation within the country which provides such a 
fertile ground for the covert intervention of these 
powers. 

It is notable that while struggles in the name of 
Sikhs have been going on for six decades, extremism 
and terrorism arose only about a decade ago. An‘ 
important socio-economic change preceding extrem- 
ism was the rise of capitalist farming, caused mainly 
by the failure of land reforms and the success of the 
Green Revolution. While land reforms succeeded in 
Punjab in regard to consolidation of holdings, they 
failed with respect to both the imposition of a ceil- 
ing on holdings and tenancy rights. As the National 
Commission on Agriculture has noted: ‘These legis- 
lative measures were full of loopholes which were 
taken advantage of by the bigger landed interests to 
circumvent the laws. Besides, the implementation of 
these laws was extremely unsatisfactory. Ceilings 
were seriously evaded. In anticipation of ceilings, the 
big land holders resorted to partitioning of their 
holdings and fictitiously transferring them ir pieces 
to other individuals through what is called ‘benami? 
transfers on a very large scale, with the result that 
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the State Government could secure very little surplus 
land for distribution among the poor.’ 

As regards tenancy, the unfortunate fact is that 
sharecroppers were not treated as tenants in Punjab, 
as well asin several other States: “the exclusion of 
sharecroppers from the scope of tenancy legislation 
deprives of millions real tillers of the soil of the pro- 
tection and rights provided for tenants under tenancy 
reforms measures’’.3 “Secondly,” says the Commiss- 
-ion, “‘ejectment of tenants from their holdings is still 
permissible on many grounds and this is essentially 
a continuing hangover of feudal tenancies.’’* In its 
opinion, “there is no reason why tenancy should be 
terminated” on the grounds of failure to execute an 
agreement and to cultivate in the manner and extent 
customary, as is’ permissible’ in Punjab. Thirdly, 
“provisions regarding ‘voluntary surrenders’ have 
become the biggest instrument in the hands of the 
landowners to deprive tenants of their due protec- 
tion. The so-called ‘voluntary surrenders’ are hardly 
ever voluntary...There are no provisions for the 
regulation of surrenders in Punjab, as in some other 
States,””® 

The fourth major provision “which has worked 
to the detriment of the potential beneficiaries of 
tenancy legislation is the law regarding resumption 
of land by Jandowners”.* Landowners were allow- 
ed to resume land upto the ceiling limit in Punjab, 
in contrast to UP and West Bengal where they were 
not permitted to resume any tenanted land. Resump- 
tion of land has been sought to be justified on the 
ground of personal cultivation by the landowner; 
however, the term ‘personal cultivation’ has been 
so defined as to cover cultivation through hired 
labour. Fifthly, tenancy legislation has not been 
able to regulate rent as recommended in the Five 
Year Plans, that is, at one-fifth to one-fourth of 
the gross produce. In Punjab, fair rent is fixed 
at one-third of the produce.” Finally, land records 
‘are manipulated; thus, landowners do not issue 
rent receipts and rotate tenancies from plot to plot, 
so that the tenant cannot prove continuous occupa-: 
tion of his holding and Joses the right of occupancy. 

The Green Revolution resulted from the intro- 
duction of new technology in agriculture. This 
required higher investment by the farmer. While 
big farmers started’ making large profits, small and 
marginal farmers suffered. Loans were not easily 
available to them — they had to pay high rates of 
interest to private money lenders and bribes to 
government officials. The inputs became costlier 
everyday and were sometimes adulterated, defective 
or spurious. Thus even certified seed was some- 
times poor in quality (mainly due to the corruption 
of seed inspectors) and weevilled.® Above all, the 
crops had ta be-sold at unremunerative prices. 
The result has been impoverishment of small and 
marginal farmers. Bhalla and Chadha, in their 
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survey in 1975-76, found that a small farmer (culti- 
vating between 2.5 and five acres) ran into an 
average debt of Rs 795 per year, and a marginal 
farmer (upto 2.5 acres) of Rs 700 per year.” Many 
of them were apparently forced to sell or mortgage 
their lands to big farmers and join the ranks of 
landless labour. According to the All-India Rural 
Labour Enquiry, labour: households in Punjab and 
Haryana increased by 33 per cent between 1964-65 
and 1974-75, 

The net result of the twin factors of the non- 
implementation of land reforms and the introduc- 
tion of new technology, has thus been the rise of 
the big capitalist farmer. Bhalla and Chadha 
found that in 1975-76, big farmers, who constituted 
4.4 per cent of the sample of rural households, had 
farms of an average size of 32.8 acres, while 
marginal ones, numbering 8.4 per cent, had those 
of 1.6 acres: thus the large farms were, on an 
average, more than twenty times the size of the 
smallest ones.®° The inequalities, however, could 
not be justified on the ground of higher produc- 

‘tivity of Jarge farms — the annual agricultural 

income from each acre of land in the case of the 
larg: farm was Rs 740.00, while that fromthe 
smallest, farm was Rs 754.50. While the whole 
family of the marginal farmer ‘worked on the land, 
the big farmer functioned through employed labour, 
cand yet earned twenty times what the marginal one 
did. The small farmer had to supplement his 
income through means such as dairy and poultry 
farming. Hence, while the implementation of land 
reforms would not lower agricultural production, 
it would lead to increased production of dairy and 
poultry products. . 

The recognition of the increasing indebtedness 
and ‘pauperisation of small and marginal farmers is 
likely to shock the elite, in whose consciousness the 
Green Revolution is a panacea for agrarian pro- 
blems. Hence reference to this serious problem is 
avoided, as if it involved baring our nakedness. 
However, the fact is that the problem is wider — 
it concerns big farmers also. If on the one hand, 
new technology has led to greater agricultural pro- 
ductivity, on the other hand it tends to be partly 
neutralised by the adverse terms of trade with 
industry. Thus the products of agriculture, such 
‘as wheat, rice, sugarcane, cotton and oilseeds, 
constitute the input of industry, either as staple 
food for workers or as raw material. f 

Similarly, the products of industry, such as ferti- 
liser, pump sets, tractors, pesticides and processed 
seed, constitute the input of agriculture. Now, since 
the prices of industrial commodities have been rising 
faster than those of agricultural ones, farmers suffer. 
Spokesmen of farmers, like the late M.S. Randhawa 
and Sharad Joshi, have been crying hoarse about this 
for quite sometime. 

This economic problem, which deeply concerns the 
farmers, necessarily has its repercussions in politics. 
The Government may be expected to maintain the 
‘balance among various interests. However, supported 
as the Central leadership is mainly by big industry, 
and trade, it imposes greater restrictions on farmers: 
thus the system of food zones prevents the Punjab 
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farmers from exporting wheat to areas of scarcity, 
leading to low prices. Hence the farmer is forced 
to sell his produce at the support price, which also 
is fixed by the Central Government. 

This is the genesis of the demand for State auto- 
nomy: the farmers of Punjab would like the support 
price to be fixed by the State leadership, dependent 
as it would be upon their financial and political 
backing. Further, while the Central Government 
puts restrictions on farmers, it is seen to do little to 
maintain prices of industrial commodities. Thus the 
prices of fertilisers and tractors in India have been 
above their world prices; prices of consumer goods 
produced by industry have also been ‘rising fast. 
Spurious and adulterated fertilisers and pesticides 
have brought about the ruin of many a farmer. 
Industrial commodities have to be mainly imported 
by Punjab: the lack of large scale industry in Punjab, 
even in the public sector, is seen to be the result of 
stepmotherly treatment by the Central Government. 
Insofar as Punjab has been forced to export 
primary products such as wheat, rice, cotton. and 
oilseeds to the rest of India, often at low prices, and 


‘to import finished products at high prices, there may 


be said to be shades of colonial exploitation of 
Punjab, and particularly of its farmers. ' 

Within the society of Punjab, as in‘other societies, 
the exploitation of poor peasants at the hands of 
princes, landlords, the bureaucracy, money lenders, 
and traders, is an ageold story. Such exploitation 
has cultural overtones also. Thus: those living in 
urban areas have always looked down upon rural 
folk. In Punjab, as it happens, the majority of the 
population in the rural areas is Sikh, while the 
majority in urban areas.is Hindu. Hence Sikhs 
came to be equated with rustics: Hindus have - 
made fun of Sikhs as being feeble-minded for 
decades. Many Sikhs have taken the jokes sportingly; 
however, such widespread and constant humiliation 
of a whole religious community has certainly been 
inexcusable. The humiliation has, in reality, been 
symbolic of the low status of the peasantry to which 
most Sikhs have belonged. 

The Sikhs have suffered from all the handicaps to 
which rural folk have been subject. Comparative 
lack of English education has hindered them from 
entering the bureaucracy, particularly at higher levels. 
While the peasant was mostly a Sikh, the blood- 
sucking money lender, the trader and the industrialist 
was often a Hindu. Given the fact that Hindus made 
no attempt to hide their contempt for the “idiocy” 
of Sikhs, it is hardly surprising, that Sikhs came to 
feel that they were discriminated against. It can also 
not be denied that most members of interview boards 
and selection committees for jobs in government and 
business were Hindus, and even if they tended only 
to prefer persons of their family, caste and class, 
Sikhs with equal merit were generally likely to be left 
out in comparison with Hindus. 

There is no doubt that there has also been a con- 
flict between poor Sikh peasants and Sikh landlords, 
now converted into capitalist farmers. Poor farmers 
often have to take the rich farmer’s tractor or other 
implements on rent, or have to obtain loans from 
them. The margina] farmer may have sometimes to 


work for wages on the land of the rich farmer. Many 
of the Sikh landless labourers belong to Scheduled 
Castes; are known as mazhabis, and have a low social 
status. These relationships necessarily involve exploi- 
tation of the poor by the rich peasaft. This has 
recently been forcefully brought out by the struggle 
of labouring Sikhs in the Tarn Taran and Patti areas 
of Amritsar district against the efforts of rich 
farmers, backed by Sikh fundamentalist terrorists, 
to push down harvesting wages. Some of the strug- 
.gling workers have been killed by the terrorists." 
While the poor peasant has generally tended to be 
reconciled to his fate, the new capitalist farmer, who 
has been losing lakhs of rupees due to the adverse 
terms of trade, has fought back. Having found that 
donations to political parties would not protect his 
interests (against the clout of the’ capital owning 
bourgeois), he got mercenaries and religious fanatics 
to fight on his behalf. The poor peasant, whose 
class interests were partly in conflict, was also moti- 
vated to fight in the name of religion. Hence the 
call went out in the Anandpur Sahib Resolution of 
1973 that the Sikh identity was in danger, and the 
threat given that unless amends were made, Sikhs 
would fight fora homeland, namely Khalistan, in 
which they would be able to maintain the glory of 
the Sikh community. 


THE Anandpur Sahib Resolution of October 1978, 
adopted by the All-India Akali Conference, and 
declared repeatedly by the Sikh Forum and Sikhs 
in general to be the only authentic Resolution, does 
nót, however, make any mention of Khalistan." It 
consists of twelve resolutions. They are as follows. 
Resolution No. 1 demands ‘State autonomy in 
keeping with the concept of federalism’. Resolution 
No. 2 demands transfer of Chandigarh and Punjabi 
speaking areas to Punjab, control of canal head 
works by Punjab, just distribution of Ravi and Beas 
waters, and amendment’ of the land ceiling law in 
UP. Resolution No. 3 stresses the need ‘“‘to break 
the monopolistic hold of the capitalists on the Indian 
economy by the 30 years of Congress rule in India”; 
it demands parity between the prices of agricultural 
and industrial produce, remunerative prices for cash 
crops, rapid industrialisation of the State, unemploy- 
ment allowance, and perceptible reduction in the 
prices of farm machinery and inputs. Resolution 
No. 4 demands that Punjabi should be given the 
status of the second language in the neighbouring 
States of Punjab Resolution No, 5 demands early 
settlement of the claims of refugees in Jammu and 
Kashmir. Resolution No.6 demands that proper 
representation should be given to Sikhs in govern- 
ment services, local bodies and State legislatures, 
through nominations, if need be. Resolution No. 7 
demands abolition of the excise duty on tractors so 
as .to bring down their price. Resolution No. 8 
demands improvement in,the économic lot of the 
labouring class through amendment of the Minimum 
Wages Act, etc. Resolution No. 9 demands a broad- 
casting station in the Golden Temple, Amritsar. 
Resolution No. 10 demands exemption of agricultural 
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lands from wealth tax and estate duty, and inheri- 
tance rights to women in the property of the father- 
in-law, instead of the father’s. Resolution No. 11 
demands “no discrimination’? between Sikh and 
Hindu Harijans in any part of India, and budget 
allocation for their welfare in proportion to their 
population. ‘Resolution No. 12 demands the imme- 
diate establishment of six sugar and four textile mills 
in Punjab. 

It is notable that most of the demands contained 
in the Anandpur Sahib Resolution are economic and 
are aimed at furthering the interests of farmers, 
particularly the big ones. For, it is the rich farmer 
and not the poor one who would gain by the amend- 
ment to the land ceiling law, reduction in the prices 
of farm machinery, abolition of wealth tax and 
estate duty and changes in the law of inheritance. 
It is mainly the rich who would gain from the expan- 
sion of credit facilities for medium industries, as 
demanded in Resolution No. 3. Compensation to 
refugees, nomination: to government service, local 
bodies, and State legislatures, and payment of un- 
employment allowance, all concern the rich; thus 
unemployment allowance could relate only to the 
educated unemployed, for who would. pay unemploy- 
ment allowance to agricultural wage workers consti- 
tuting more than 38 per cent of the male workers 
engaged in agriculture? ` 

It was after the non-fulfilment ofthe demands in 
the above Resolution that terrorism arose in Punjab. 
The terrorists have been using sophisticated weapons 
and many of them’ have apparently been well 
trained. The cost of the armanents and training 
could have been borne only by rich farmers. While 
foreign powers might be providing help, the €oci of 
preparation and action for terrorism within India 


could only be the rich farmers. The situation has 


certainly been complicated by various other: factors. 
If on the one hand, a communal garb was given to 
the extremist movement by its leaders to obtain the 
support of poor Sikh peasants, on the other hand, 
the Congress-I leadership also aided and abetted 
the terrorists. If innocent Nirankaris, Hindus and 
Sikhs were killed by the terrorists in Punjab, 
thousands of innocent Sikhs were mercilessly but- 
chered, and even burnt alive, apparently by merce- 
naries hired with funds provided by the capital 
owning bourgeoisie and with the connivance of 
politicians and the police, at Delhi and other places 
in November 1984. 

The patently communal campaign of the Cong- 
ress-I in the general elections of December 1984 did 


‘succeed in getting it overwhelming support in the 


northern Hindi-Hindu belt. Thus, paradoxically, 
the interests of both the clashing parties demand 
that the Punjab problem be seen as basically a com- 
munal one: the big farmers gain by getting the 
support of the poor Sikh,.and the capital owning 
bourgeoisie gains if its nominees are seen as the 
protectors of Hindus. Both sides constantly use the 

media to give the problem a communal colour. 
However, all the evidence is against them: there 
has not been‘a single riot between Hindus and Sikhs 
in Punjab, Hindus continue to pray at gurdwaras 
(Continued on page 22) 
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India’s Security Parameters 


SAHDEV VOHRA 


~ 


T™ security aims of India today are obviously 
different from those of the British rulers. India 
believes in non-alignment and not power blocs, 
whereas the British had to protect their imperial 
interests. But the creation of Pakistan altered the 
geo-political situation. The British preoccupation 
with the Russian threat to India has been inherited 
by Pakistan because Pakistan occupied that portion 
of the State of Jammu & Kashmir in 1947 which 
contains all the routes from Central Asia and 
Afghanistan into the, subcontinent. In the Pak-occu- 
pied areas of Hunza, Gilgit, Chitral and Baltisan 
enter all the routes over the Karakoram mountains 
from the Pamir region of Russia and the Sarikol 
region of Chinese Turkestan. The routes over the 
Hindukush from Afghanistan also debouch into this 
Pak-occupied area~On the other hand, the British 
did not anticipate any trouble from China because 
of her weakness whereas India has to establish good- 
neighbourly relations with a resurgent China. 

The area of the State of Jammu & Kashmir con- 
tinues to occupy a pivotal position and China has 
made’friendship with Pakistan a cardinal feature of 
its policy because Pakistan commands most of the 
routes over the Karakoram and the Hindukush 
mountains into Russia, China and Afghanistan. The 
importance of Jammu & Kashmir to India is because 
of the routes into India from China over the Kara- 
koram Pass, and across Aksai Chin, besides the 
routes into Tibet proper. Then again the creation of 
a buffer between the Trans-Karakoram area extend- 
ing up to the Kun Lun mountains isa policy aim 
of China and Pakistan. Hence the importance of 
Siachen glacier and of the Shaksgam valley to its east 
ceded to China by Pakistan. i 

The State of Jammu & Kashmir represents a 
security area for India from its geo-political posi- 
tion so long as-there is a potential threat from the 
north. Hence the first Indian aim must be to secure a 
peacefulsettlement with China and Pakistan over 
Aksai Chin and the Pak-occupied areas of the State. 
The establishment of security here thus Tequires not 
only India’s relations with Pakistan and China being 
friendly, it involves also the establishment of such 
friendly relations between Russia and Afghanistan, 
and China and Pakistan. ' 

India and China have also to assure each other 
of their peaceful role on another area, namely, the 
Tibet region of China. Tibet was accepted by India 
as a part of China in 1950. Yet.it continued to be a 
source of distrust between the two countries. India 
is apprehensive of the militarisation of Tibet, parti- 
cularly tbe atomic launching sites. In 1907, Russia 
and England made a detente over non-interference 
in Tibet, so now Tibet acts as a buffer between 
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India and China. The aims of India, Tibet and 
China are, however, common, that is, the establish- 
ment ofa completely autonomous region which is ‘ 
an integral part of China. Tibetans have a feeling 
of resentment not only with regard to the despoli- 
ation of their religious institutions but also over 
the settlement of Hans and the decimation of the 
Tibetan population. Whatever the correct situation 
may be, it is a hopeful sign that the Dalai Lama has 
called for a demilitarised, autonomous Tibet as a 
part of China. 

The interference of power blocsinthe affairs of 
South Asia has acted as a source of conflict, instead 
of being an influence for peace. The three wars bet- 
ween India and Pakistan over Kashmir, at any rate 
those in 1965 and 1971, would not have taken place 
but for superpower interference and rivalry. This 
rivalry has created another tension zone where 
India’s security needs to be safeguarded, namely, . 
the Indian Ocean. Both the USA and the USSR 
have established bases within and along the littoral 
regions of the Indian Ocean. Here the call for 
demilitarsation is as urgent as in the case of Kash- 
mir and, Tibet. Unfortunately, the impulses for 
peace are weak and defeated by; distrust, and the 
vested interests of the war industries. The security 
aims of India and her neighbours do net require 
more armaments, but more trustful leadership. 

Once Pakistan and India agree to a friendly base 
for their relationship, the policy aims of Pakistan 
will also undergo change. If the Persian Gulf is 
likened to a village pond, the countries around it 
would also be seen‘to include the present-day Paki- 
stan, which is-a replica of fff civilisation of Har- 
appa of the ancient days. Its prosperity and econo- 
mic interests will flourish by such a western orienta- 
tion. In addition to being a member of SAARC, 
Pakistan would serve its interests by being a member 
of the Gulf community as well. The future of Paki- 
stan will be brighter because of its membership of 
both SAARC and the Gulf regional body. 

Security aims are two sides of the same coin. For 
you can make them distrustful and warlike, or you can 
make them trustful and peacelike. No doubt the pro- 
blems of Kashmir, of the border with China, and of 
the Indian Ocean are not capable of instant solution. 
But so long as there is confidence in. each, solutions 
can and must be found through negotiations. O 
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Bes, to a non-Bihari, seems to be a land of 

mercenary power brokers, dagger-wielding exami- 
nees and corrupt officials. It is a land where nothing 
is impossible if there is enough money and muscle 
power at hand. At best, a Bihari is a Mungerilal 
engaged in rejoicing in his Hasin Sapne. The reality is 
not much divorced from the one being projected by 
the media and the academicians. Broadly speaking, 
there are two sets of studies done for Bihar: one 
explaining ‘its economic backwardness, and the other, 
explaining the day-to-day violence and corruption. 
Our purpose here is to integrate both sets of studiés 
because, we feel, the infrastructure determines the 
super-structure and the latter, in its turn, limits the 
development of the former. So, what emerges 
finally isa “vicious circle’ of backwardness. The 
task, therefore, is to break this vicious circle. 

The issues relating to Bihar’s economic backward- 
ness are genuine enough. The widening gap 
between Bihar and other States of India is most 

_ dramatically illustrated by the statistics on per capita 
income. In 1949-50, the per capita income of the 
richest State was $0 per cent higher than the per 
capita income of Bihar. In 1984-85 it was 190 per 
cent higher. Many attempts have been made to 
explain this backwardness. According to P.H. Prasad, 
the decline of Bihar began during the British rule 
itself. Arvind N. Das considers Jack of feeling of 
regionalism as a cause of this backwardness. 

It may be pointed out that in a developing 
country, more often than not, the demand for econo- 
mic goods exceeds the supply of it. In a democratic 
federal set-up it is the wisdom of the Centre that 
matters in order to. balance this mismatch between 
demand and supply. More important than this, 
however, is the bargaining power of the units that 

_ counts. Unfortunately, the bargaining power of 

Bihar has been very low since independence inspite 
of the fact that this State has produced leaders of 
national calibre and has a rich store of natural 
resources. This is a paradox and we make an effort 
to explain this. 

After independence land reform measures were to 
be nae out in all States. In Bihar they could not 
be carried out efficiently due ta stiff opposition by 
the landed aristocracy which was, at the political 
helm of affairs as well. Itis interesting to note that 
Bihar declared no extra amount of land to be distri- 
buted among the poor people. Therefore, the skewed 
distribution of land continued. And in predomi- 
nantly agrarian Bihar the possession of land with an 
individual determined his bargaining power. Conse- 
quently, on: one hand, there existed a landed aristo- 
cracy with a high bargaining power and capturing 
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almost all positions of importance, and, on the other, 
a jarge chunk of the population with negligible say in 
the affairs of Bihar; the former exploiting the latter. | 

‘In course of time another dimension has been 
added to this scene. As pointed out earlier, the 
demand for economic goods exceeds the supply o 
it and, therefore, people first try to purchase favour 
Athe point where corruption creeps in) and then get 
hold of the goods. This act of ‘‘purchasing favour” 
has led to the emergence of middlemen who acted 
as power brokers and became rich in no time. 
Thus, Bihar’s society is stratified into three broad 
categories cutting across the caste divide: the landed 
aristocracy, the nouveau riche and the landless masses. 

It is important to point out that the old feudal 
structure is collapsing no doubt, but the power 
structure, by and large, remains the same. As 
Bihar gets enmeshed in encapsulating capitalism, 
the value of money has increased tremendously, 
Moreover, the value of money gets augmented by 
that of muscle power. The phenomenon of 
rangdari tax is unique to this State. A rangdar is 
one who demands dominance. This class of nouveau 
riche or the rangdars has replaced and/or joined 
hands with the landed aristocracy and weilds power 
on the masses. What we see is the conspiracy of a 
few agaihst the masses. Both the classes joining 
together act as the insulator between the people and 
the government, and therefore, the best of govern- 
ment plans (even if they are rare) are not able to 
reach the grassroots level. Thus, the social system 
generated by the economic system limits the extent 
of any positive change which might take place in 
the latter—the vicious circle is complete: 

What is needed is to break this vicious circle. The 
masses ought to fight the few. They need to ensure 
a victory for themselves. This victory is vital, no 
matter how long it taxes. It is this victory that will 
lead to an increase in the bargaining power of the 
masses vis-a-vis the few and consequently of Bihar 
vis-a-vis the Centre. However, one of the disturbing 
facts is that the economic backwardness of the masses 
has weakened their psychic power “as well. The 
marginal man does not fight the atrocities done by 
the conspirators. He considers it safe to move to 
some other place in order to earn his livelihood 
(witness the fight of labourers from Bihar). Those 
who remain, consider it safe to use words like 
huzurs and sarkars for the conspirators. Those 
happenings are painful but inevitable as well. 

However, there is a ray of hope from certain 
quarters in Bihar. Determined efforts are being- 
made by groups like the Naxalites, the Indian 
People’s Front (IPF) and more recently the Bihar 
Vikas Manch to educate the landless poor of the 
reality. Unfortunately, all previous attempts have 
tended to becdme bloody in nature and consequently 
get divorced from the real cause. Nevertheless, 
life in these quarters (especially the Jehanabad 
region) is changing in an undramatjc but significant 
manner. The impact of these changes is to create 
a situation which is highly volatile. The killings in 
the State are not only a reflection of petty caste 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Centre-State Relations: Prospect and Retrospect 


SUMITRA KUMAR JAIN 


T= report on Centre-State relations by the Sarkaria 

Commission is being discussed by Parliament in 
the midst of the many questions raised .by the Oppo- 
sition ruled States in the sphere of the Centre-State 
relations. Asa matter of fact the Sarkaria Commis- 
sion report was submitted to the Government almost 
a year ago, but somehow the Government avoided 
placing it before Parliament for full discussion. The 
motive behind this is best known to the Government, 
but one thing has become clear that the delay cannot 
defuse the matter in the fast changing political climate 
of our federal polity. 

The Sarkaria Commission has undoubtedly per- 
formed a rigorous task by going into the details of 
the problem of Centre-State relations by consulting 
various State Governments and the political parties 
it has come out with its two volume recommenda- 
tion. The Commission has given many suggestions 
for improvements in the working of our Centre-State 
relations. There is no doubt that some of its recom- 
mendations are very useful, whereas on some other 
there can be differences of opinion. Our able parlia- 
mentarians must look into this with utmost intelli- 
pence as well as vigilance. 

But this is perhaps algo the appropriate time for us 
to know that why today Cenlre-State relations haye 
become the focal point of debate, whereas in the 
early period of independence to the late sixties, this 
was almost an insignificant issue. 
vation of the functioning of our federal polity reveals 
that in the initial 17 years of independence the centre 
as wellas all the-States were ruled by Governments 
formed by the Congress party. Therefore any dispute 
between the Centre and the State invariably used to 
be settled across the table at the party level and these 
issues never came in the form of Centre-State 
problems. This was mainly possible because of the 
outstanding personality and leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

However, soon after the departure of Nehru from 
the scene, the trends towards localism became more 
and more manifest. The choice of Lal Bahadur 
Shastri as Nehru’s successor brought out the linkage 
between the two levels of Congress politics at the 
Centre and in the States. The State leaders provided 
the principle forum for lobbying in favour of 
Shastri’s candidature. By now the State units of party 
had become enormously powerful and the State 
bosses were inclined to exercise the requisite préssure 
on decision-making in Congress politics. 

Again, in the succession of Mrs Gandhi after the 
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death of Shastri, a political complication arose and 
the issue was settled in a way that involved fresh 
accretion of strength for the States. The powerful 
support for Mrs Gandhi’s candidature came from 
the State Chief Ministers inspite of the tack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the Syndicate. All this 
revealed in clear terms the magnitude of regional 
pressure on federal politics. 

However, by now one could notice that the Indian 
federalism started experiencing severe strains, espe- 
cially in Centre-State relations, which was almost 
non existent during the- first generation of Indian 
federalism (1950-66). During the second gencration, 
after the exit of Nehru and Shastri from the Indian 
political scene, the rise of a powerful leader of the 
ruling Congress party, Indira Gandhi, and the emer- 
gence of dissent inside the party led to a greater 
emphasis on centralisation and regimentation within 
the party and thereby the federal system as well. At 
the same time, however, economic development had 
helped to produce anew political elite, elite from 
rural areas who benefited from the Green Revolu- 
tion of the 1960s: This new elite challenged the pro- 
fessional and industrial elite who had controlled 
for long the Congress party, the national Govern- 
ment and many State Governments. And feeling 
frustrated in their abortive efforts to significantly 
influence the national Government’s economic policy, 
these new elites formulated demands that called for 
decentralisation, greater State autonomy, and more 
tolerance for State-based Opposition parties. 

The fourth general elections in 1967 were a water- 
shed in Indian politics. These affected considerably 
the working of our federal polity, and more promi- 
nently, the’ Congress party as such. The consensus 
of the Congress party was disturbed. The interna] 
competition within the party was reflected in open 
defiance, dissidence and electoral sabotage in several 
States. The phenomenon of defection further 
eroded the Congress strength and image. At the 
same time; the Opposition parties began to be pola- 
rised between an articulate Right and an articulate 
Left. All this led to the crumbling of the monolithic 
Congress structure. The Congress party suffered a 
big loss by being voted out of power in many States 
for the first time. This was due to the increasing 
centralisation within the Congress party and with 
the rising support base of the Opposition parties 
and their emergence as the contender for power in 
several States on the plank of anti-Congressism. 
Until the fourth general elections the Congress 
could maintain its dominance by preserving minimal 
harmony among many potentially contradictory 
interests. But after the elections it could not continue 
to perform its traditional function of moderating 
and .naturalising factional split within the party, 
this resulted in near disintegration of the Congress 
organisation in many of the States. Hence, the 
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result of the 1967 elections marked the beginning 
‘of the transformation of the Indian political system 
and both the Congress and India had reached a new 
turning point in post-independent development. 
For the Congress party it was a loss of its hegemony 
while the Indian political system adjusted to a shift 
from one party dominance to multi-partyism. A 
new political efivironment of Indian federalism was 
thus created. 


~ By the time the 1971 mid-term elections result 
came, the political instability of Mrs. Gandhi’s 
Congress converted into a stable and unquestioned 
leadership for the nation as well as the party. The 
thumping- victory of Mrs. Gandhi augmented ber 
authority on government in clear terms. All this led 
to concentration of power in her hands. By now the 
State Governments were almost subordinated to 
New Delhi, a political era of intensified Centralism 
appeared on the national scene. Added to this the 
proclamation of national Emergency in June 1975 
hada considerable impact on the federal structure 
of India. The 38th and 42nd amendments passed 
during this period placed the executive, beyond 
‘judicial review, leaving enough scope for Central 
intervention by the Congress party in the former 
case, and the 42nd amendment enlarged the scope 
of Emergency further enabling proclamation of 
emergency in a State even when there is no break- 
down of the Constitutional machifery. The restruc- 


turing of the Seventh Schedule by empowering the. 


Centre to deploy its armed forces and transfering 
education and forest from the State to the concur- 
rent list affected the harmonious federal balance 
causing further erosion of State autonomy. This 
political climate enabled Mrs Gandhi to emerge as 
the chief spokesman of the superior claims of unita- 
rism over federalism in the political scenario of 
India. : 


However, the 1977 general elections which brought 
the historical change in Indian politics, catapulted 
for the first time the Janata party to power by repla- 
cing the Congress. With specific regard to Centre-State 
relations, it appeared that the Janata party would 
be able to remove all the anomalies which ‘had dis- 
turbed and strained Centre-State relations during the 
Congress regime No doubt those favouring state 
autonomy were once again in a position to put for- 
ward claims on behalf of. devolution, decentralisation 
and increased democracy which were kept on! leash 
for a long time. But in reality nothing positive took 
place. The attitude of then Prime Minister. Morarji 
Desai, shattered all hopes of the of pro changers of 
‘Centre-State relations and State autonomy, when he 
declared on behalf of the Janata party, on a com- 
prehensive proposal for federal reform placed on the 
national agenda by the West Bengal Government, 
that any conference for State autonomy was unneces- 
sary since the present constitutional provisions were 
adequate. This stand of the Government-showed the 
dominance of the erstwhile Congress (Organisation) 
and Jana Sangh in the Janata party. The only con- 


tribution of the Janata party in this regard was the, 


imaginary talk of more power to States or State 
autonomy. 
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THE collapse of the Janata party, due to its infight- 
ing and power hunger once again cleared the way for 
the old Congress to return with the new slogan: vote 
for the Government that works. The 1980 mid-term 
poll made Mrs Gandhi all in all for the party and 
the Government. Her old style of operation conti- | 
nued even in the new political situation inspite of 
the taste of change by the electorate of this country. 
Mrs Gandhi perhaps could not grasp this situation 
with all that sgriousness, which she should have. 
Thus by now with her centralised personality and 
inconsistent handJing of-the various States and its 
leaders, the heterogeneity of the region began 
to assert itself. The units of the Congicss party 
in many States thus had reduced themselves to the 
point, where they resembled regional parties more, 
than extension of the national organisation. The 
party became incapable of serving as the polity’s 


‘central integrating institution. It no longer main- 


tained a steady flow’of patronage, information and 
pressure between different levels in the system. Its 
transactional links to many key groups at the grass- 
roots were severed. Therefore, all this contributed 
to the emergence of various regional political parties 
onthe political scene of the country. The emer- 
gence of the Telugu Desam as a victorious regional 
party in AP in 1982 sét the pace for various other 
non-Congress parties to capture the power at the 
State level. The coming in power of various Opposi- 
tion parties in Karnataka, Assam, Sikkim, West 
Bengal, Kerala, J & K, Punjab, Haryana.. Tamil 
Nadu significantly altered the balance in favour of 


' the States. 


However, the sudden demise of Mrs Gandhi and 
ascendance of Rajiv Gandhi after the unprecedented 
victory in the Lok Sabba pollin 1984, signalled a 
return to the earlier politics of conciliation and 
consensus, when the new Prime Minister announced 
his commitment to the essential values of democratic 
‘politics. in his address to the Congress centenary 
session in December 1985. Initially, the new Prime 
Minister allowed a variety of opinions to support on 
the major national issues and insisted on carrying 
the Opposition parties with, him. Some of the critical 
problems were amicably solved, and the Punjab and 
Assam accords could be concluded. Elections were . 
held in Punjab and Akali Dal (L) defeated the Cong- 
ress-I and formed the Government in the State. 
Besides, he did not try to destabilise the non-Cong- 
ress-! State Governments and refrained from mtsus- 
ing Article 356 and tried-to create goodwill in the 
sphere of Centre-State relations. All this brightened 
Centre-State relations and the second generation 
strains started declining. 

But soon Rajiv Gandhi’s politics started polarising 
the regional forces. Besides the assertion of regional 
autonomy, there began an emergence of regional 
elites who tried to avail the available opportunities 
to strengthen their position to bargain in the newly- 
created political atmosphere. This whole situation 
brought changes in Rajiv Gandhi’s earlier policy and 
now his initial thrust towards a new political orienta- ' 
tion began to fade out. On the other hand, a fillip 
was given to the political-culture practiced in Mrs 
Gandhi’s period. Regular elections have not been 
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held in the Congress for the last fifteen years now. 
Rajiv Gandhi’s increasing intolerance for dissent and 
_ his longing for personal dominance in the party 
organisation, have led to the revival of earlier prac- 
tice of running the party through nominations State 
Congress-I chiefs (recently in Bihar) are being replac- 
ed through nominations and several of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s ministerial colleagues of the Centre have 
been given the dual role of the State Party President. 
The Chief Ministers in several Congress-I ruled States 
have been named in the national capital. (The cases 
of Bhagwat Jha Azad, Moti Lal Vohra, N.D. Tiwari, 
S.N. Sinha are well known. This has served to aggra- 
vate the dissidents’ activity in the organisation. This 
only indicates the failure of Rajiv Gandhi to vitalise 
the party. With the increasing erosion of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s credibility both as a leader of the nation 
and asa vote mobiliser for the ruling party, the 
initial direction, which he gave to the Centre-State 
relations seems to have been lost. The second gene- 
ration strains have reappeared and recent events 
show a drift towards confrontation._ 

What are the prospects for the future with regard 
to the federal polity? This is difficult to say in the 
light of the unpredicatble mood of Indian electorate. 
In the past the subject had been discussed, debated 
by academician journalists, jurists, constitutionalists- 
on different occasions. The voluminous work of 
the Sarkaria Commission too is lying in the custody 
of Government for the last one year, which now the 
,Government decided to place before Parliament only 
to discuss it. How long its implementation will take 
is anybody’s guess. The Sarkaria Commission has too 
not talked of any drastic changes in the existing 
Centre-State relations. It says: “The working of the 
Constitution in the last 37 years has demonstrated 
that its fundamental scheme and provision have with 
stood reasonably well the inevitable stresses and 
strains of the movement of a heterogenous society 


` towards its development goal. The Constitution has. 
been amended number of times to adjust its working’ 


to the changes‘in the environment. In our view it 
is neither advisable nor necessary to make any drastic 
change in’ the basic character of the Constitution.” 
The report further says, ‘“There is certainly scope for 
improvement and reform in number of aspects. The 
actual working of the constitution leaves much to be 
desired.” 

This observation of the Sarkaria Commission 
makes it clear that our Constitution is perfect and 
whatever discrepancies have emerged it is dueto 
mishandling of the people manning the institutions. 
There is no doubt that there woyld be divergent 
opinion on such observations and the overall report 
of Sarkaria Commission, due to the varied com- 
plexion, nature, support base and interests of the 
various political parties. 

There is no doubt that Centre-State relations have 
deteriorated in the recent years due to the change in 
the political situation of the country. But those who 
see this problem in the light of the constitutional and 
institutional arrangements are perhaps missing the 
vital point that the genesis of the problem lies not in 
the letters but the proper implementation of’ the 
Constitution. What has really contributed in the 
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deterioration of Centre-State relations in the jast few 
years is the growing apathy of the States towards the 
centre due to over-centralisation. Though one 
cannot deny the need for a strong Centre in a deve- 
loping country like India, but an attempt to build a 
strong Centre on the foundation of a weak state, would 
be an attempt to build a: strong building on the 
foundation of sands. Moreover, a strong centre does 
not lie in the width of assorted powers, but in the 
depth and efficiency in the chosen fields necessary to 
maintain the unity and integrity of the country. In 
this context, strength means the ability to perform 
adequately and properly the duty assigned to each 
by the Constitution. - 

Finally the future prospect of smooth Centre-State 
relations will largely depend on the political leadership 
to develop a healthy federalism to meet the growing 
aspirations of different regions within the unity 
framework of the country. To achieve this the 
attempt should be to restore the feeling of mutual 
trust among thedifferent States and the Centre. 
Regional imbalances and uneyen growth due to the 
partisan role of the Centre have to be removed by 
fair play on the part of the Central Government. 

But on the whole, the pertinent point to be remem- 
bered by all the political parties, ruling and Oppo- 
Sition, is that neither the Centre nor the States are 
sovereign. Sovereignty vests in the people, the whole, 
people, the nation. Therefore, it is not negotiable, 
not divisible and not distributable. Hence, what the 
Centre and the State can share is only the execution 
of the people’s sover.ign will. The process of 
Government can be shared, but the governance in 
every case has to be for.the good of the whole 
people. D 


Sandipan : Bihar 

(Contd. from page 15) 

politics but have something to do with the skewed 
distribution of assets in the State. If nothing is 
done to reverse the trend, violence might erupt on 
a large scale in Bihar. The marginal man may 
achieve something but the cost would be very high. 

We have yet to see things from Dr. Jagannath 
Mishra. However, great hope is being reposed on 
him. We do not know if Dr Mishra would live upto 
the general expectations It is clear, nevertheless, that 
Bihar needs a man embedded in moral values and 
oriented towards the cause of Bihar far removed 
from the petty power politics in the State. This is 
a hard bargain, but then, not impossible. 

All told what emerges is that the vicious circle of 
backwardness can be broken by two forces: one, the 
parties launching genuine mass movements and the 
other a moral personality. The importance attached 
to the former is very high and the probability of the 
latter isbleak: “The heart of India,” to use John 
Houlton’s words, “bleeds.” “In Bihar violence has 
become the generalised mode of social intercourse,” 
the words of Arvind N. Das. Arun Sinha says: 
“the major feature of social as well as political 
life is the prevalence of the language of force, arms 
in particular.” For this sorry state of affairs, Biharis 
are themselves to be blamed no doubt, but the 
Centre is no les responsible. £ 
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HE Great October Revolution in Russia was a 

world historic development. It marked the 
beginning of that transition from capitalism to socia- 
lism whose inevitability was substantiated by Marx 
and Engels in their voluminous writings. 


The'Trends ` 

It was, however, not this aspect that struck the 
Indian nationalist leaders and intellectuals. They 
saw inthe Russian Revolution the fact that despo- 
tism or autocracy has been overthrown in one of. 
the most powerful imperialist countries. This offered 
in their eyes an inspiring model for India’s freedom 
fighters to follow, since the British Empire too can 
be uprooted if the Indian people unite. Outstanding 
political leaders like Lokmanya Tilak and towering 
intellectuals like poet Tagore hailed the new Russia. 
This-has since then been a continuing trend i in our 
national movement. 

In the post-independence years, this trend found 
its renewed and developed -expression in the foreign 
policy of peace, non-alignment and cooperation 
with socialist countries. Originally formulated by 
the first Prime Minister JawaharlaJ Nehru, it was 


_ continued by all the subsequent Prime Ministers. 


Today, under Rajiv Gandhi, it is one of the most 
significant features of the world situation since it is 
an integral part of the 100 odd-nations’ non-aligned 
movement. 

Parallel to this was»another important, though 
relatively much weaker, trend. Iam referring to the 
large number of militant nationalists who had 
earlier been known for their faith in and practice of 
individual terrorism but were slowly being converted 
into the/ cult of revolutionary mass action headed 
by the working class. 

The final years of the second decade and the 
early years of the, next decade of this century saw 
the emergence ofa large number of new revolu- 
, tionary graups (calling themselves Communists) scat- 
‘tered ‘over the entire country. A small section of 
them braved the rigours of a trek along the Hima- 
layas and reached “‘the holy land of the new socialist 
land”. Coming into contact with the leaders of the 
Soviet state and of the Communist International 
(including Lenin himself), they formed in October 
1920 the first initial organisation under the name the 
Communist Party of India. 


Congress versus Communists 
Although formed out of Indian emigres who, for 
the time-being were not in physical contact with the 
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mother country, this organisation became the link 
between the scattered groups of Communists: back 
home and the leadership of the Communist Inter- 
national in Moscow. It was the work of this 
Committee and the activities of the scattered groups 
of Communists in India itself, that culminated in 
the first open conference of Indian Commudists held 
at Kanpur in 1925 and the formation of the openly 
functioning Communist Party of India. 

Ever since then, down to the present day, freedom 
fighters representing the two trends have been coope- 
rating with each ‘other and at the same time fighting 
on the issue of how best to carry the freedom 
struggle forward. After the attainment of indepen- 
dence, they fought on how to consolidate the 
freedom won and proceed to build a modern demo- 
cratic and prosperous India. For over four decades 
by now, the relation between the two organisations 
representing the two trends — the ruling Congress 
and the Opposition Communist Party, have been of 
occasional cooperation, but by and large of bitter 
struggles. 

It is not proposed here to go into the history of 
this combination of cooperation and struggle bet- 
ween the two trends and how, in the process, the 
Communist movement -as the representative of 
India’s working class has become the main challenge 
for the party of the Indian bourgeoisie, the Congress. 
What is proposed onthe other hand is to explain 
where the two stand today cna number of theore- 
tical and practical issues'which are of topical impor- 
tance. 


Socialism in World History 

The first of these issues concerns the understand- 
ing of those who represent the two trends on the 
tole of socialism in world history. There is indeed 
a deep gulf which separates the two trends on this. 
At the same time, there isa certain measure of 
convergence also. i 

Subscribing as they do to the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of humanity’s transition from capitalism to 
socialism and then to communism, the Communists 
see in the 72 year world history since the October 
Revolution the confirmation ọf the Marxist-Leninist 
theory. The first land of socialism became a model 
: rall the backward countries including India by 

showing that it is socialist construction that helps 
the rapid overcoming of all-round backwardness. It 
also inspired the working class and other revolu- 
tionary forces,in capitalist countries to fight for 
socialism in their own countries. 
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The result was that, when the land of socialism 
had to face the first and most difficult test in its life 
(the Nazi invasion and the following terrible war),’ 
the working class and other sections of the working 
people in capitalist countries as well as the entire 
people in backward countries rallied in defence of 
„the land of socialism. The victorious end of the 
anti-fascist war, therefore, led to an unprecedented 
upsurge of revolutionary activity throughout the 
world culminating in people’s democratic and social- 
ist revolutions in a large number of European and 
Asian countries. 

While before the war the world had been divided 
between the one and only socialist country, theh in 
existence, and a large number of capitalist countries 
the latter encircling the former, the victory in the 
anti-fascist war led to the creation of a large number 
of new people’s democratic and socialist states in 
Europe and Asia. Together with the Soviet Union, 
they constituted a socialist camp, thus breaking the 
encirclement of a socialist country by a number of 
capitalist countries. 


Nationalists and Communists in the War Years 
Reference may in this context be made to a big 
debate between Indian nationalists and Communists 


in the forties when the people and leaders of the - 


first land of socialism were engaged’ in the titanic 
battle against fascism. The nationalists were full of 
sympathy for and admired the Soviet people in their 
historic battle of defence. They wanted to help the 
Soviet Union and in fact were prepared to cooperate 
with their own hational enemy, provided the national 
demand was conceded. It was only when the arrogant 
rulers refused to concede the national demand that 
they gave the call for the “Quit India” struggle. 

? The Communists were at one with the nationalists 
in their anxiety to help the Soviet Union and for that 
purpose to cooperate even with the national oppres- 
sor. They also denounced the attitude of the rulers 
in refusing to concede the national demand. They, 
however, argued that, the question at issue to be- 
decided in the war being the freedom of all nations 
from the imperialist stranglehold, the best way to 
secure freedom (compel the British rulers to concede 
the ‘hational demand) was to participate energetically 
in the anti-fascist war. ' 

Subsequent events show the correctness or other- 
wise of the two approaches to the question. Was it 
the intensity of the ‘Quit India’ struggle, or the inter- 
nationa! repercussions of Soviet victory in the anti- 
fascist war, together with the wave of militant mass 
struggles that broke out at the end of the war, that 
forced Britain to quit India on August 15, 1947? 
To put this question is to answer it. 

On the Conflict with China 

Another occasion on'which the two trends came 
into conflict, and that more than a decade after the 
attainment of independence, was when sharp diffe- 
rences arose between India and China on the border 
question. The nationalists at large were unanimous 
(even a section of Communists joining), chose the 
method of “armed , resistance to the aggressor”, 
Tather than secking a peaceful solution through 
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mutual negotiations. On the strength of a strident, 
in fact a hysterical, campaign against “the Chinese 
aggressor”, they spurned all offers of peaceful settle- 
ment, including thoce made no less a person than 
Chinese Prime Minister Chou Enlai during his 1960 
visit to Indiå. The Communists on the other hand, 
from the very beginning, pleaded for a conciliatory 
approach, willingness to adopt a give and take atti- 
tude. Here again, history has proved that this line 


„has been proved correct. It isa matter of satisfac- 


tion that initiatives were taken originally by Indira 
Gandhi and carried forward by Rajiv Gandhi, to 
settle the dispute through negotiations. 


Na ionalism and Communism for Peace 

Barring these two occasions when the two trends 
came into conflict with each other, the Congress and 
Communists have joined in taking the country along 
the path of determined struggle for world peace, 
national liberatión, democracy and social advance. 
India today is playing a key ‘role in world politics 
on this basis. However, non-Communist nationalists 
do not acknowledge that the Socialist world is inher- 
ently a force for world peace, while world capitalism 
is force of war. Many of them tend to equate “‘the 
two superpowers’? — the USA and the USSR — as 
“equally responsible” for the drive towards a nuclear 
castastrophe. The Communists, therefore, consider 
it necessary to demarcate themselves from the rest of 
the nationalists, as on several other questions, on the 
question of world peace as well. : 

There is, however, a broad area of agreement on 
the basis of which „a united peace movement can be 
build up in India. On a world scale in fact the peace 
movement is developing. 


Peace and Nation- Building . 

The stand adopted by India on questions of world 
peace, anti-colonial struggle etc. has been of great 
help internally, that is, for the development of the 
nation on independent lines. It was this that enabled 
her, in the 1950s to begin with, to scotch the con- 
spiracy of imperialist powers to keep India as back- 
ward as she used to be under colonialism, denying 
her the opportunity to industrialise her economy 
under the plea that, fora country like India, deve- 
lopment only of agriculture, small and cottage 
industries etc. was the appropriate method of eco- 
nomic development. Our Government could break 
this policy of imperialism only because of the aid 
rendered by the socialist countries. 

Beginning with the building of the Bhilai Steel 
Plant, the first socialist power in the world, the 
USSR, helped our rapid industrialisation, the growth 
of heavy industry in particular. The process expan- 
ded itself into our relations with all socialist coun- 
tries. The existence of a growiugly powerful socialist 
world, in other worlds, became our reserve force in 
the process of modernisation of our economy. It still 
continues. 

Again, India along with other Third Wofld 
countries is today faced with the evertightening debt 
trap against which the Third World countries, 
strongly assisted by the socialist world, are fighting a 
heroic battle. This in the near future is going to 


become a matter of life and death for our country 
qs for other Third world countries. 


Diplomatic-Political Cooperation 


Politically, too, friendship with the socialist powers 
has been of great help to India as to other Third 
World countries. Had it not been for the diplomatic 
and political support extended by the socialist world 
(the Soviet Union above all), the United States 
and its allies (including Pakistan) would have created 
a very serious situation on our borders. It was alli- 
ance with the USSR that helped us to beat back the 
repeated attacks launched by US-backed Pakistan. 
Even sections of the ruling circles who, left to them- 
selves, would have adopted anti-Soviet positions 
have, therefore, refrained from it. The Foreign 
policy of non-alignment and friendship with the 
socialist power is thus a matter of life and death for 
India — a fact recognised ~even “by anti-Com- 
munists, i 


Reforms in Socialist Countries 


Let me now refer to an important development of 
current importance — the economic, political and 
other reforms that are being introduced in all 
socialist countries including the Soviet Union and 
China. It would in fact be interesting to note that 
some of these reforms. were introduced in China 
earlier than in the Soviet Union and that every 
socialist country has now started adopting reforms 
of one or another kind. Why has this happened. 
why is every socialist country introducing one or 
another kind of reforms in every field of its activity? 
In answering these questions, there is a basic diver- 
gence between the Communists and the rest of dur 
political spectrum. - 

The Communists in India, as their comrades in the 
rest of the world, agree with the leaders and spokes- 


man of socialist couħtries that the developments of ; 


the last few decades — over seven in the Soviet 
Union and shorter periods in other socialist coun- 
tries — have certainly witnessed remarkable growth 
in every aspect of social life. They have, at the same 
time, brought to the forefront certain problems with- 
out whose solution, the socialist system cannot 
advance further.. ; 


The system was eminently fitted to meet the earlier 


circumstánces when the extremely backward eco- 
nomy and cultural life of the respective countries 
had to be rapidly developed. The rate of growth in 
socialist countries during that period was far higher 
than in the comparable capitalist countries. Com- 
pare, for example, the development of the USSR 
during the first five or six plans with the develop- 
ment for the same (first five or six plan) period in 
India. The difference is unmistakable. 

Of late, however, the rate of growth in socialist 
countries has been slowing down in some lines like 
the development and practical use of science and 
technology, the key to further development. Capital- 
ism is showing a more creditable record than social- 
ism in some respects. There has in fact been what 
is called a certain amount of stagnation in the deve- 
lopment of socialism; unless this is broken, world 
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socialism cannot win its historic battle against world 
capitalism. i 
Examining this problem, the leaders of the socialist 
world have detected some serious defects in the 
functioning of socialism. Intensive discussions have 
been and are still going on in every socialist 
country on how to remove these defects, how to 
restructure the economy and democtatise socio- 
cultural life. The innovations that are being made 
constitute the mechanism for the restructuring and 
democratisation of all aspects of social life. 


Indian Communists on the Reforms 


While the Communists in India, asin the rest of 
the world, have reservations on one or another type 
_Tegarding the merits and demerits of one or another 
particular measure of reform, they support the need 
for a radical change in the economy, political life, 
educatiqn and culture and so on. This is exactly 
what the Russian terms, perestroika and glasnost, 
mean, We support them. 


We Communists are .of the view that the intro- ° 
duction of these reforms does not constitute a retreat 
from socialism as is alleged by the enemies of the 
socialist system. For, the essentials of the socialist 
system like the state of collective ownership of the 
major means of production, leadership of the 
working class in the state and political system, the 
alliance of the working class and peasantry consti- 
tuting the social basis of the political and cultural 
system, etc. continue.’ Jt is within the framework 
of their continuance and steady strengthening that 
the reforms are being introduced. The reforms are 
in fact intended to bring about a greater measure of 
active participation by the mass of the working 
people in the organisation and management of the 
economy, managing the political and administrative 
system, developing education and cultural life, etc. 
They, therefore, take socialism further forward than 
taking it backward. To quote Comrade Gorbachev, 
“more democracy, more socialism”. 

Non-Communists on the other hand, consider 

_ the reforms as an admission of the failure of the 
system, a retreat from it, a return to capitalism; etc. 
The big and monopoly press in all capitalist coun- 
tries including India carry on an organised campaign 
of ‘‘exposing” socialism as “‘an utter failure’. The 
Communists obviously have to counter this 
campaign, pointing out that socialism is on the way 
forward, making it possible to.catch up with and 
overtake capitalism, even through the scientific and 
technological revolution has, for the time. being, 
put capitalism in a favourable position. 


Two Models of Planning 


T cannot close this study without, referring to the 
“Russian model” supposed to have been adopted 
by India under Nehru’s leadership. This, according 
to some academicians and politicians, is the reason 
why the planning envisaged by Nehru has allegedly 
ended in fiasco. - i 

My answer is that India under Nehru did not 
adopt “the Russian model’. It is true that the 
perspective of planning outlined by Nehru was 
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industrialisation with special emphasis on building 
heavy industries as in the USSR. That, however, 
does not make it “modelled on the Soviet planning”. 
For, the strating point’ of the latter was the imple- 
mentation of two basic socio-economic reforms — 
anti-feudal agrarian revolution and nationalisation 
of major industries. In’ India, on the other hand 
reforms were minimal. Land monopoly has changed 


. in from but continue in the new forms: As for 


nationalisation of industries, it is unimaginable in a 
“mixed economy” like that of India. As Prof 
Prabhat Patnaik observes in an article in‘ the Social 
Scientist (No. 177, February, 1988 pp. 13-14): 
Central to the specific argument of this paper is a 
distinction between two alternative trajectories of growth, 
Where industrialisation occurs within a framework of 
eatreme land concentration, and the consequent domi- 
nance of a class of landlords over the social and economic 
life of the countryside, the meagreness of agricultural 
growth and the widening class and regional disparities 
the countryside, which follow from this dominance, keep 
the large potential rural market untapped for industry. 
The domestic market remains confined largely to the 
urban consumers, who no matter, what their absolute 


Satya Deva : Punjab Terrorism 
(Contd. from page 13) 


and Sikhs at Hindu temples, marriages between 
them continue to take place, most Sikhs are critical 
of terrorism in Punjab and most Punjabi Hindus 
are critical of the Dethiriots, the terrorists have 
been killing Sikhs as well as Hindus, and so on. The 
teal conflict is not between Sikhs and Hindus but 
between the land-owning and capital-owning sections 
of the bourgeoisie. The Akalis are consciously. 
opposed to Dilli Sarkar due to its collusion with 
the capital-owning bourgeoisie. The Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution lays “particular stress on the need to 
break the monopolistic hold of the capitalists foisted 
on the Indian economy by the 30 years of Congress 
rule in India. This capitalist hold enabled the 
Central Government to assume all powers in its 
hands after the manner of Mughal imperialism. 
This was bound tg thwart the economic progress of 
the states and injure the social and economic inte- 
rests of the people.” : 

Our analysis of the problem leads to clear direc- 
tives for dealing with it. The first consideration 
must be the plight of the poor peasantry. Steps must 
be taken to make the small farm profitable. This 
would bring about some justice on the agrarian 
front and take away much of the support for extre- 
mism. What is most required is the supply of 
agricultural inputs of good quality at proper prices. 
This can be achieved by the entry of the public 
sector in a big way in this area, and the maintenance 
of the price line. : 

Another step must be implementation of land 
reforms relating to imposition of the ceiling on 
land holding and tenancy right8. This would open 
the way to the provision of land to many of the 
landless, and would break the power of the big 
farmer — the power behind extremism. Big farmers 
can be compensated for the loss oftheir lands by 
being helped to take to industry — big, medium or 
small. The third step must be aimed at the intro- 
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numbers are, constitute a small segment of the Population. 
This form of industrialisation has a narrow social base, 
becomes plagued fairly soon with balance payments 
difficulties, has little impact upon unemployment and 
the sectoral distribution of the work-force and is altogether 
of a fragile character. The fact that even a country like 
India with the legacy of a historic freedom struggle, 
and with a framework of democratic institutions, also 
appears to be getting bogged down in the morass of such 
‘an industrialisation path, only underscores the point. 
As against this, one can think of an alternative trejec- 
tory of growth, a precondition for which is an attack on 
landlordism, where industrialisation is based essentially 
upon the potentially vast rural market that comes into 
its own as a result of rapid agricultural growth with an 
even regional spread. Such industrialisation is socially 
more broadbased, is more intensive in its use of local 
resources, and is hence more effective as an antidote to 
unemployment and backwardness. 


The crisis of Indian planning on which I have 
written elsewhere is the result of the first “trajec- 
tory” of “growth” referred to by’ Prof Patnaik. 
As opposed. to this is the “trajectory” envisaged 
by the pre-split CPI and the two CPIs since the 
split. O 


duction of more large scale industry into Punjab. 
Industrialisation is, after all, the ultimate way of 
resolving the conflict between the land and capital 
owing sections; this is the way development lies. 

The public sector can be used for hastening the 
peace of industrialisation as has already been done 
to some extent. What Punjab needs most is agro- 
based industry, food processing industry, refrigera- 
tion and cold storage, and better transport facilities. 
Development of this kind would make agriculture 
export-oriented. Fourthly, efforts must additionally 
be made to expand, as soon as possible, employment 
opportunities for educated youth by giving them 
appropriate training and loans. And finally, more 
autonomy should: be given to the States. For this 
to be meaningful, they must be given more of 
assured financial resources, for example, through 
sharing of the corporation tax between the Centre 
and the States. =~ : 

Measures outlined above are likely to providea . 
solid base for the eradication of extremism. 
Permanency of peace requires changes in the objec- 
tive situation and not merely meeting terrorism of 
the big farmer with state terrorism. O 
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-Renaissance and Process of Nation-Building 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER .- 


TH process of nation-building is a painstaking 

and most complex venture. It might be based 
on a vision as that of Mahatma Gandhi or Nehru 
or some very radical one. But, however sound the 
vision, it encounters expected and unexpected kinks 
and twists while being translated into reality. Any 
process of development unleashes contradictory, 
competing as well as conflicting forces. No process 
of development, howsoever neatly conceived or 
designed, is free of this. 

The founding fathers of our Constitution con- 
ceived of a Casteless, non-sectarian secular society. 
Also, the Nehruvian model presumed that spread of 
science and technology would act against casteist 
and communalist attitudes and ensure the spread 
and consolidation of secular forces. In theory 
Nehru had the grand vision of a secular India whose 
people would harness their energies in building 
modern temples, that is, dams and industries. 
However, things did not work out as had been 
envisaged. Instead of stressing on our modero 
temples we are killing each other for Ram Janam- 
bhoomi and Babri Masjid. 

Nehru was not completely unaware of the diffi- 
culties and complexities. He was conscious of 
the sociological problems and economic backward- 
ness. He knew these could create difficulties. “‘The 
teal problems of India are economic, of poverty, 
of low standards. As soon as these are tackled 
aggressively, as they should be, and modern indus- 
try grows, bringing higher standards in its train, 
the minority problem fades away. It has been a 
product of unemployment of the middle classes, 
who had few avenues of work open to them and 
looked for employment to the state.’ 

Years of developmental experience have shown 
that: what Nehru assumed did not turn out to be 
true. Like poverty, prosperity too creates great 
many problems. It creates privileges which are 
defended at any cost and by any means. By means 
of religion as well. Religion finds in prosperity an 
unexpected advocate. Communalism and casteism 
are not wholly the result of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. Prosperity in Punjab has created the worst 
kind of parochialism. Apart from injustices per- 
petrated by the state and many genuine. grievances, 
the rich peasantry in Punjab is fighting to retain 
its privileges which, it perceives, are being lost. 
Religious fanaticism is employed to defend them. 
Earlier, the Muslim feudal, upper class and business 
interests had used religious fanaticism to carve out 
a domain of their own. 

Thus we see that economic development creates 
many dilemmas. .It creates fanaticism alongwith 
prosperity. How to grapple with this dilemma? 
Js it at all possible to overcome it? Does any model, 
Nehruvian, socialistic or any other have the poten- 
tiality to solve this dilemma-or resolve this con- 
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tradiction? The socialist model has `its own virtues» 
informed as it is of social justice and eradication 
of oppression but it has its limitations too. No 
system or model, let us bear in mind, can resolve 
all the problems. This awareness can induce a 
great deal of realism in understanding the situation. 

Also, the process of development and nation- 
building .heightens our self-awareness, urge for our 
identity, régional, linguistic, caste or communal. 
When we became free the urge for national identity 
was most intense and it was quite natiral. It was 
only the sense of national identity which sustained 
our fight against the alien and imperialistic forces. 
At the time of freedom a chunk of our country 
fell apart from ‘us. This further heightened the 
sense of our identity. However, soon the imbalances 
in regional, caste and communal growth began to 
“sharpen other identities. 

Those left’ out in the economic race began to 
fee] that the national identity is being defined in a 
hegemonistic way by those who have got maximum 
out of the system, that is, by the upper caste Hindus. 


` The lower castes, the minorities and the tribals 


thus began to stress their respective identities. 
. Thus this competitive identity-consciousness is 
strengthening regional, parochial, casteist and 
communal forces in our country. Competitive 
mobilisation in a democratic polity creates its own 
stresses and strains on the social fabric of the 
society. Communal and parochial forces are thus 
gaining m strength. 

A multi-religious, multi-ethnic society is bound 
to feel such pressures in a developing society. 
This is understandable. However, it does not mean 
that it should not worry us. This worry should be 
not only on political grounds (with a view to main- 
tain the unity and integrity of the country) but also 
on moral and humanistic grounds. A heightened 
sense of caste and communal identity leads to 
zealotism, communal fanaticism and religious 
bigotry. This would and does result in mutual 
slaughter which is highly condemnable on moral 
and humanistic grounds. 


II 


SOME people, specially rationalists, think that the 
problem cannot be solved until religion is done away 
with. It is religion which makes man bigoted and 
fanatic. Hence they seek to combat it at the reli- 
gious level. This viewpoint is not new. It acquired 
force and respectability in sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Europe. Philosophers like D’Holbach were 
militant atheists. D’Holbach went to the extent of 
saying that: 
The friend of mankind cannot be friend of God, who at 
all times has been a real scourge to the earth. The apostle 
of nature will not be the instrument of deceitful chimeras, 
by which the world is made an abode of illusions; the 
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adorer of truth will not compromise with falsehood." 
D’Holbach also ridiculed the concept that religion 

insures morality. He wrote his.three-volume Morale 
Universelle to refute this position. Rejecting the 
position that religion ensures morality, D’Holbach 
wrote: “‘Inspite of a hell so horrid: even in descrip- 
tion, what crowds of abondoned criminals fill our 
cities... Are condemned thieves and murderers either 
atheists or skeptics?”3 His militant atheism also 
made him write: . 
Against one timid man whom this idea (of hell) restraints, 
there are thousands upon whom it operates to no effect, 
there are millions whom it makes irrational, whom it turns 
into savage persecutors, whom it converts into wicked ... 
fanatics; there are millions whose minds it disturbs, and 
whom it diverts from their duty to society.* 
However, Voltaire did not agree with D’Holbach. 
Voltaire defended religion, though not militantly and 
fanatically. He wrote: 


The theist isa man firmly persuaded of the existence of a 
Supreme Being equally good and powerful, who has 
formed all... existences;-who punishes crimes without 
cruelty, and rewards virtuous actions with kindness The 
theist does not know how God punishes, how he rewards, 
how he pardons, for he is not' presumptuous enough to 
flatter himself that he understands how God acts; but he 
knows that God is just. The difficulties opposed to a 
Providence do not stagger himin his faith, for they are 


only great difficulties, not proofs, he submits himsclf,to: 


that Providence, although he perceives’ only some of its 
effects and some appearances; and judging of the things he 
does not see by those who sees, he thinks that this Provi- 
dence prevades all places and all ages ... He believes that 
religion ‘consists neither in the'opinions of incompre- 
hensible metaphysics nor in vain decorations, but in adora- 
tion and justice. To do good is his worship, to submit 
himself to God is his doctrine..... He laughs at Loreto and 

Mecca, but he succors the indigcnt and defends the 

oppressed.® : ; 

Thus we see that Voltaire comes quite close to the 
present day concept of liberation theology. It is not 
metaphysical doctrines of religion which are the 
product of speculative exercises of human mind that 
are important but compassion and feeling for the 
indigent and the oppressed that represent the true 
spirit of religion, according to Voltaire, the great 
mind of French enlightenment. 

Erich Fromm, a Marxist psychologist, raises a very 
important question. He says: “The question is not 
religion or not but which kind of religion, whether it 
is one furthering man’s development, the unfolding 
of his specifically human powers, or one paralysing 
them.’® Thus what one must denounce is not reli- 
gion per se but religion which is authoritarian, which 
tramples upon human freedom and development, 
progress and change. Erich Fromm feels: 

That early Christianity is humanistic and not authoritarian 

is evident from the spirit and text of all Jesus’ teachings. 

Jesus’ precept that ‘the kingdom of God 1s within you’is the 

simple and clear expression of non-authoritarian thinking. 

But only a few hundred years later, after Christianity had 

ceased to be the religion of the poor and humble peasants, 

artisans, and slaves (the Am barrez) and had become the 
religion of those ruling the Roman Empire, that authori- 
tarian trend in Christianity became dominant. Even so, 


the conflict between the authoritarian and humanistic’ 


principles in Christianity never ceased.” 

We have discussed the question of atheism and 
religion at length as it is necessary to our under- 
standing of the concept of renaissance in the con- 
text of India. Religion is what we make of religion 
or religious tradition. The kind of religion which 
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is being pedalled today by fundamentalists is autho- 
Titarian religion where what is demanded is obe- 
dience to the dogmas as defined by the authorities. 
As pointed out by Erich Fromm, the noted psycho- 
analyst, religion is basically humanistic. ‘In mystic 
or. bhakti tradition it becomes much more so. “The 
mystics,” says Fromm, ‘‘have been deeply imbued 
with the experience of man’s. strength, his likeness 
to God. ... Not fear and submission but love and 
the assertion of one’s own powers are the basis of 
mystical experience. God is rota symbol of power . 
over man but of man’s own power.’’® (emphasis in 
original) 

We have opted for a democratic polity and we are 
striving our utmost to deepen and broaden our 
democracy. Democracy is the very negation of autho- 


‘ritarianism. Thus any tradition, religious or other- 


wise, that leads to, or strengthens, authoritarianism 
must be fought resolutely. Authoritarianism is not 
only negation of democracy, it is negation of flower- 
ing of human genius, development of his produc- 
tive personality and no renaissance can ever take 
place if such religius or political authoritarianism, 
in any form, is allowed to take roots. 

The Indian renaissance, it should be noted, cannot 
take place by ignoring the humanistic religious 
traditions of Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Islam, 
Sikhism and Christianity. These religions have, 
of course, undergone great change from the primor- 
dial experiences of their founders. All of these 
religions had, in their inception, deeply humanistic, 
compassionate and creative traditions. But these 
religions, at one time or the other, came to be asso- 
ciated with ruling establishments and thus lost 
tHeir humanism and acquired authoritarian trends 
which were constrictive for human creativity and 
joy for living. 

What fundamentalists seek to revive is the autho- 
ritarian, constrictive and dogmatic traditions.as only 
such traditions can promote their’ interests. Any 
free and questioning.mind is an anathema to them. 
Any such mind challenges their authority and thus 
negate the very purpose for which they seek to 
revive religion. The fundamentalist movements in 
ail the religious communities of India have done the 
greatest disservice to religious humanism. They 
seek to destroy it. It was different with European 
renaissance. It could, for various reasons, com- 
pletely negate religion or even religious huma- 
nism. Indian renaissance, in view of its concrete 
historical conditions, cannot, in any case, ignore 
religious humanism unless one seeks to confine 
renaissance to a very small, urban ejite which accepts 
atheism as a philosophical a priori position. 

During the renaissance in Europe, specially in 
Italy, the humanists came to the fore. Says Will 


Durant: i 

It was under the Medici, or in their day, that the huma- 
nists captivate . the mind of Italy, turned it from religion 
to philosophy, from heaven to earth, and revealed to an 
astonished generation the riches of pagan thought and art. 
These men mad about scholarship received, as early as 
Ariosto, the name of umanisti because they called the 
study of classic culture umanita the ‘humanities’... 

Will Durant further continues: 

The proper study of mankind was now to be man, in all 
the potential strength and beauty of his body, in all the 


joy and pain of his senses and feelings, in all the frail 


majesty of his reason, and in these as most abundantly . 


and perfectly revealed in the literature and art of ancient 
Greece and Rome. This was humanism. 


For our indigenous renaissance, we have to fall 
back on our tradition. Those traditions, needless to 
say, have to be humanistic tradition. For extrac- 
ting this elixir of humanistic traditions we will have 
to churn the ocean of our traditions, religious as 
well as cultural. The common denominator of all 
this exercise should be human person, not abstract 
metaphysical systems. More often than not, our 


religious systems have tended to be quite abstract’ 


and speculative. It produces often confounding and 
conflicting results. We have to discover, as well as 
evolve, religious traditions centred around human 
person, his sensibilities and his joys and pains. 

Indian religious as well as cultural traditions are 
quite rich in this matter. Buddhism places human 
person at the centre of its thought. Removal of 
dukkha (suffering) is its central concern. Dukkha is 
a matter of feeling and hence a human category, 
not abstract metaphysical. Thus Buddhist tradition 
can be a rich source of religious renaissance in our 
country. 

One more thing we have to bear in mind. Indian 
religious ‘and cultural traditions are pluralistic and 
no renaissance in the Indian context can take place 
ignoring religious, and cultural pluralism. Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Islam, Christianity and Sikhism 
are important religions in this country. Even Islam, 
Zoroastrianism and Christianity should not be looked 
upon as alien religions. These religions have deve- 
loped indigenous traditions and local roots. Consi- 
dering them alien would only strengthen communal 
and sectarian tendencies. Separatism, it must be 
noted, is a political and not a religious or cultural 
phenomenon. 

Indic Islam has drawn much from indigenous 
traditions, specially in its Sufistic form. The Sufis 
not only adopted the local religious idom but also 
local religio-cultural traditions. Sufism as such, as 
pointed out before, is humanistic in orientation. Also 
sufism comes quite close to the bhakti movement 
which is equally humanistic. There would be nothing 
wrong to draw from these traditions of the past to 
nourish Indian renaissance. Again it is not necessary 
to draw upon metaphysical and speculative elements 
in sufiand bhakti movements but their humanistic 
traditions. 

The rising tide of fundamentalism can be more 
effectively countered by drawing upon these healthy 
traditions of the past rather than pure rationalism. 
In order to understand this we also have to under- 
stand the socio-économic genesis of contemporary 
fundamentalism. It is not mere revival of religion 
and religious traditions; it is a far more complex 
process. 

Fundamentalism is nothing if not political but its 
genesis is not always political. It thrives in parti- 
cular socio-economic conditions. In a way Marx’s 
insights into religion are quite remarkable. It is the 
sigh and the solace of the oppressed. Religion as an 
illusion is needed so long as the objective conditions 
necessitating this illusion are not changed. Under- 
development on one hand and sluggish capitalist 
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development on the other, have created unbearable 
misery fora large section of Indian people. They 
are uprooted from villages and land in inhuman 
conditions in urban areas losing their organic roots 
and traditional identity. They fall back upon 
and cling to their traditions and religious conven- 
tions. This is fully exploited by unscrupulous politi- 
cians for political mobilisation and that is how 
fundamentalism is born. 

The inhuman conditions strengthen illusionary 
religion which is substitute for real life deprivations. 
Both priests and politicians reinforce these illusions; 


priests by shifting the kingdom of God from here on . 


earth to hereafter in heavens and politicians by 
refusing to restructure the society so as to ensure 
economic justice to the oppressed and the poor. 
Also, priests and politicians both benefit from these 
conditions. Both trade on religious sentiments. 

Moreover, ina competitive polity and economy 
fundamentalism is made use of by, all those in the 
game. Whether it is the Shah Bano movement or 
the Ram Janambhoomi-Babri Masjid controversy, 
the same game is being played by the fundamentalist 
forces. The state too plays the same game by siding 
with or manouvering one or the other category of 
fundamentalists. The state caved in before Muslim 
fundamentalists in the case of the Shah Bano verdict 
and manouvered Hindu fundamentalists by getting 
the Babri Masjid lock opened. Needless to say, all 
this resulted in intensifying communal feelings 
among both the communities. 


I 


THOUGH in European renaissance women’s libera- 
tion was not an important question, in Indian renais- 
sance it is. The women’s question is also closely 


-linked to the religious question. The fundamentalists 


make women the first victim of their movement. 
More and more restrictions are sought to be put on 
them. Whether it is sati or Shah Bano, the male 
attitude is the same. In order to make Indian renais- 
sance more meaningful women must be ensured 
equal status in ‘the society alongwith men. 
Women, through centuries of conditioning, have 
interiorised the ideology of unequal status. It is, 
therefore, necessary to make efforts to conscientise 
them. We very well know that interiorisation of 
oppression by women has been achieved through 
religious ideology. It would, therefore, be necessary 
to creatively interpret religion and draw upon, select- 
ively if necessary, scriptures to legitimise equality of 
sexes. 

Islam, for example, had given very high status to 
women which was taken away from her by the conser- 
vative male-dominated Islamic society. What is mean- 
ingful for the common people is social tradition 
rather than scriptural authority. There is nothing, 
for example, in the Quran or the Prophet’s sunna 
(tradition) which militates against woman becoming 
head of a state. Yet, Benazir’s election as a head of 
state has sparked off a controversy not only in Paki- 
stan but also among Indian Muslims. It is being 
argued that a woman cannot become head ofan 
Islamic state. 
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Scriptures are often vague, even ambiguous for 
obvious reasons. 
spacio-temporal conditions. But while dealing with 
these .specific conditions it also makes normative 
statements. Thus ambiguity and contradictions creep 
in, Thus one must distinguish what is contextual 
from what is normative. Traditions which are not 
socially relevant in changed conditions must be either 
reconstructed or even rejected, if necessary or if not 
conducive to reconstruction. Such rejection or 
reconstruction can evoke intense passions in this 
male-dominated society. But the battle will have to 


be fought with equal passions from the women’s ° 


side. ; 
; į IV 

THE role of media is also very vital, in fact more 
vital that any other factor. Apart from newspapers, 
the TY — the electronic medium — is far more 
powerful. However, the medium is an instrument 
which can be used either way. It can preach what we 
want it to preach.- To be frank, the media in our 
country is promoting more of conservatism and 
fundamentalism. There is more communalism in the 
air as our newspapers, radio and the TV in one way 
or the, other, promote it. Though all are not sinners 
but many are. The language press is much more. 

My investigation of major communal riots show 
that quite often local language newspapers inject a 
very strong dose of communalism and communal 
bigotry into the minds of local people. It is very rare 
that these papers play a sane role in reporting, 
quashing rumours or educating people on the right 
lines. I have often seen that these language papers 
become powerful instruments for spreading baseless 
rumours. During the Ahmedabad riots of 1985-85 
even national English dailies played‘a similar role. 

It would be very important to engage in content 
analysis of the Janguage press as far as women’s 
issues, Communal issues and reinforcing religious 
conservatism are concerned. Such a study can be 
quite revealing. It can easily explode the myth that 
these papers ‘area means of public education and 
objective reporting of events. These papers are, more 
‘often than not, carriers ‘of the worst kind of social 
conservatism. ‘ 

It should also be borne in mind that the news- 
papers are controlled by powerful vested interests, 
local or national. Their policies are determined in 
keeping with their interests, not by policies and 
principles framed in keeping with the social interests. 
One can do very little in such a situation. It is .very 
unfortunate that the media which could have played a 
very powerful role in strengthening the secular forces, 
has become the most formidable obstacle on their 
path. It is strengthening competitive communalism 
today. ` . 

The less one talks about the television, the better. 
It is being used both by the state and the multina- 
tionals and the monopolists to sella very explosive 
mix, that is, religious conservatism alongwith consu- 
merism; religious conservatism for the poor and 
consumerism for the upper classes. Prolonged ex- 
posures to various religious programmes, often 
superstitious, strengthens socio-political conservatism. 
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A scripture is revealed in specific” 


It also militates against the restructuring of society. 
In a backward country the electronic media like the 
TV is often used, by the status quoists, to reinforce 
social conservatism, and religious orthodoxy. The 
TY is providing escapist fare and is more dangerous 
than cinema of that category as it has taken cinema 
to the doorsteps of the viewers. It is highly necessary 
to work out a systematic oritique of the TV program- 
mes in our country. It has also become a powerful 
medium for imposing the North Indian dominated 
upper caste culture on the whole country. 


cs Vv 


WE cannot discuss Indian renaissance without talk- 
ing about the spread’ of modern science and techno- 
logy. Much has already been written about it. 
Modern technology has its own curses. It breeds 
both inequality and alienation. One should not 
eulogise technology per se. It is also not only insensi- 
tive to environment, it is blind to it. It brings 
affluence to a limited section of the society at a very 
high cost to the people. Also, it creates further com- 
plications in a country like India. 

The fundamental question in this respect is: techno- 
logy for whom? The answer is often embarassing and 
hence hardly ever raised except by some radical 
groups. The advocates of Indian renaissance should 
not end up accepting modern technology without 
cértain reservations. Renaissance is very sensitive to 
human feelings, to culture, t joys of life, to human 
dignity, in short to being, not merely to having.” 
Technology concerns itself with things, not with 
people. It is not things but people, the subject of 
history, who enrich culture and civilisation through 
their creative activities. Things are only the means. 
Erich Fromm points out that ‘‘Marx’s whole critique 
of capitalism and his vision of socialism are rooted 
in the concept that human self-activity is paralysed 
in the capitalist system and that the goal is to restore 
full humanity by restoring activity in all spheres of 
life”! 

We thus have to usher in a society wherein man 
will be free, not constrained by the dead past but 
inspired by what is best and living init to enrich 
his creativity, wherein technology does not enslave . 
but enhance his dignity, wherein his freedom is not 
directed or manipulated but stimulated by the 
highest and loftiest values to promote life and its 
joys. O 
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Lebanon : A Banana Republic Without Bananas ? 
ASWINI MOHAPATRA | 


EBANON has taken one more stride towards 
formalising its de-facto partition into sectarian 
cantons following the political standoff between 
Muslims and Christians over choosing a successor to 
President Amin Gemayel. Left without a President, 
the precarious Lebanese Republic has been seized by 
yet anotHer formidable political crisis, with ‘two 
governments currently competing for power. 

Ever since it became independent of France in- 
1943, Lebanon has struggled from one crisis to 
another, avoiding, disaster by the narrowest of 
margins. However, never before did Lebanon experi- 
ence the pangs of being ruled by two riva} govern- 
ments across the green line in Beirut, each claiming 
legitimacy and disputing that of the other. 

In the eastern half of Beirut, there is a provisional 
government headed by the army commander, 
General Michel Aoun, who was appointed by the 
outgoing President Gemayel on September 23, 1988. 


When the Christians have declared their loyalty, the © 


Muslims on the other hand have questioned its 
legitimacy. Asa result, the writ of Aoun’s cabinet 
barely runs beyond the confines of the presidential 
palace at Baabda in east Beirut. 

Moreover, Aoun’s caretaker government, on the 
resignation of the non-Christian members has been 
whittled down to a government of the Christians 
and for the Christians only; whereas in the western 
part of Beirut, the Muslim leadership, leaned on the 
Syrian backing, has recognised the authrority of the 
five-member cabinet of'Sunni Prime Minister Salim 
Hoss although it has not met since late 1985. 

In the rough and tumble of the Lebanese politics 
even the last residue of constitutional structures of 
the country’ has become defunct. And nowhere is 
this more evident than in the institution of presi- 
dency that once helped maintain the illusion ofa 
unitary state in fragmented Lebanon. 

The Lebanese political system was well overdue 
for an overhaul when the existing Chamber of 
Deputies was elected in 1972. Since then, the 
Chamber has simply renewed its own mandate every 
two years in the absence of nationwide parliamentary 
elections., Nature has also taken its toll of the ageing 
incumbents, reducing their number from full 99 to 
the current depleted body of 76. These are`the same 
deputies who had voted in the Syrian-backed Elias 
Sarkis in 1976 and the Israeli-backed Bashic Gemayel, 
and after his assassination, his brother Amin 
Gemayel in 1982. Unfortunately, ‘their failure to 
elect a new President before the deadline on Septem- 
ber 23, 1988 produced a preposterous mess in 
Lebanese politics. 


The author is a Research Scholar in the 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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What has bedeviled the efforts at avoiding the 
constitutional vacuum is a much wider and complex 
problem of political reform that has remained un- 
resolved since the 1976 civil war. The abortive elec- 
tion session on August 18 and September 22 as well 
as the Syrian conspiracy to place its protege as the 
head of the republic and the strong resistance of the 
Lebanesé Forces (LF) are, in essence, the various 
dimensions of the same problem. 

The political reform includes mainly a change in 
electoral laws, the equitable division of seats in 
Parliament and the greater sharing of high posts in 
civil service and the military among the major sects. 
However, the Christians and the Muslims on diffe- 
rent sides of the Lebanese political divide, have so 
far concurred very little on these issues. The 
Christians, on the contrary, have fiercely defended. 
the existing system and adopted devious means to 
preserve the status quo. This ise precisely because 
they are sceptical of any systemic mutation that 
might deprive them of their political edge, conferred 
by the National Pact in 1943. 

The National Pact that confirmed the confessional 
character of the state made the sectarian ratio as the 
basis on which the Lebanese political system has 
been built up. The country has operated on the 
political fiction that the 1932 census, taken by the 
French, accurately reflected the distribution of state 
power. Accordingly, the inter-communal relations 
in pluralistic Lebanon have been structured on the 
basis of a ratio of 6:5 in favour of the Christians. 

This structure is again translated into parlia- 
mentary representation as well as the allocation of 
senior governmental positions in which the President 
is a Maronite, the Prime Minister is a Sunni and 


` the Speaker, a Shia Muslim. Interestingly, in recent 


years the ‘demographic changes in Lebanon have 
disturbed the existing confessional balance. 

For example, the Christian community that once 
comprised 52 per cent has become the minority, 
numbering not more than 40 per cent of the total 
Lebanese population. Whereas, the Shiites have 
become the largest single group with the Sunnis in 
the second place. The. Muslims, particularly the 
Shia community which is the most economically 
backward group emboldened by Syrian support, have 
pressed for a greater share of the national pie: In 
contrast, the Maronite leadership has indicated that 
it would prefer the secession of the Maronite heart- 
land from the rest of Lebanon to surrendering their 
privileges through Syrian diktat. 

In brief, it is the complexity of this problem 
together with the multiplicity and variability of other 
factors involved, that have made the Lebanese polity 
more an apocryphal in the last thirteen years of 
upheavals. In this context, the developments that 
preceded the current political deadlock, particularly 
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\ 
during the six-year presidential term of Gemayel, are 
of great significance. , : i 

In 1982, when Amin Gemayel took office, the 
shock of Israeli invasion had given way to a new 
hope of reconstructing the fractured nation. For, the 
Israeli defeat of the PLO and the.withdrawal of the 
Syrian forces to Beqaa valley created a favourable 
situation fqr President Gemayel to push through the 
reforms. Not only he failed to take advantage of 
this also allowed the imbalance of power to persist 
instead. . ; f 
\ Furthermore, the Christian militia encouraged by 
Gemayel’s acquiesence alongwith Israeli protection 
tried to expand its sweep in the Shouf mountain at 
the expense of the Druze. With the outbreak of the 
sectarian war between them on September 1983, the 
process of the real.dismemberment of the country 
began. Again in 1986, President Gemayel made 
common cause with the Christian hardliners in 
opposing a Syrian-sponsored reform package. And 
this, in the main has made any sort: of entente 
between east and west Beirut well nigh impossible 
today. 

Besides, the regular Lebanese army, the corner- 
stone of Gemayel’s attempt to restore order, acted in 
the interests of the Maronites than asa national 
force. Despite numerous warnings by Syria, the 
major power broker in Lebanon, the Lebanese 
army did precious little to take contro! of the LF- 
dominated east Beirut. Whereas, the Syrian forces 
since their deployment on February last year have 
achieved a remarkable breakthrough in ending the 
militia rule in west Beirut including its southern 
suburbs. Surprisingly there was no parallel move by 
the Lebanese army for nearly 18 months in the eastern 
half. 

The partisan nature of Gemayel’s administration 
is best symbolised by the vaulting arrogance of 
Samir Geagea, the leader of the Christian Labanese 
Forces militia. In the last two years of Gemayel’s 
incumbency, Geagea acquired a powerful stature by 
increasing his following in the Christian camp. His 
LF is at present the most cohesive and influential 
militia of the contending Christian factions. And it 
is the only militia in Lebanon that-has continued to 
defy Damascus, 

The LF’s resolve to challenge the Syrian pre- 
eminence in Lebanon has been stiffened by the 
arrival of Iraq on the scene as an interested player. 
Iraq, the arch rival of Syria in the .region, is repor- 
tedly pouring arms into the Christian enclave for 
Syria’s support of Iran in the Gulf war. In addition, 
the LF has concluded almost a defacto alliance with 
the PLO against their common enemy, Syria. 

The Geagea-led LF controls about one-tenth of 
Lebanon’s territory and nearly 25 per cent of its 
population that effectively gives it.an unofficial veto 
over the fate of any presidential aspirant. This is 
indeed a rare prerogative by virtue of which the LF 
successfully blocked the legislation process for the 
election of Syria-supported Suleiman Franjieh as the 
next republican head on August 22. These Christian 
hardliners were also chiefly responsible for the abor- 
tive second election session on September 22 when 
Mikhail Daher, a jointly sponsored candidate of 
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Caucasian History 


Wt reference to Dev Murarka’s long clarifica- 

tion in your issue March 4, 1989 of his earlier 
article on the alleged “Soviet Role in Armenia” 
(Mainstream, December 10, 1988), I feel obliged to 
point out that my observations relative to his first 
article were not in any way meant to be critical in 
any personal sense. 

Indeed whatever Dev Murarka, an old and esteem- 
ed friend, who also happens to reside at the source, 
and so has obvious advantages of access to material 
not easily available elsewhere, writes, merits .atten- 
tion, and respect. ` 

He has, if I may add, now, in his latest article, 
proved his point much the better when he says, and 
I quote: ‘‘This time, Lenņin,....took personal charge 
...He despatched Alexander Miasnikian as his per- 
sonal representative to Yerevan ..gave him a letter 
addressed to all Caucasian Bolshevik leaders which, 
among other things, instructed: You will need to 
practice more moderation and caution, .show more 
readiness to make concessions to the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, the intelligentsia, and particularly the peasantry.” 

Indeed, if that (the quotation above) had been 
inserted in the first article, mine own observations 
relative to it, would have been quite unnecessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ikbal Athar 
63 Rue Frederic Pelletier 
1040 Brussels 
Belgium 
e 
America and Syria, was rejected by them. 

In the face of the growing LF hostilities, Syria has’ 
formed a coalition of forces among its allies and 
proxies to compete with it. Syria, all through the 
tortuous process, tried vainly to put up a credible 
figure — well disposed towards syrian presence in 
Lebanon — who could enact the political reforms. 
This is clearly underlined by the Syria’s determina- 
tion to make the election a vehicle for change, not 
just 4 formality producing nonentity for the- sake of 
continuity. ee 

Amidst the protracted tussle over the question of 
political reform, the key issue as to how to keep the 
presidency alive has been bogged down. There are 
still no signs that the intransigence that prevented the 
Presidential, election has lessened. Contrarily, the 
situation further deteriorated since October 18, when 
the Christian legislators boycotted the session to 
elect a new speaker of the parliament. 

Lebanon currently has no President or parliament- 
ary Speaker while the rival Christian and Muslim 
governments are vying for the recognition of their 
power. If this disorderly state of affairs drags on, as 
the developments in the recent weeks have signalled 
Lebanon would in the process be soon reduced to a 
banana republic without bananas. 9 
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Value of Human Life 
SHIV DASS TYAGI 


HE American newspaper, Washington Post has 

- said that the financial liability settled at $ 470 
million in the Bhopal disaster case is too meagre. 
Its comment is: ‘‘Life is cheap in India. That, at 
least, was the foundation of Union Carbide’s legal 
strategy.” This strategy was based on a Third 
World rather than' on a, Western standard for 
valuing human life. The events which have trans- 
pired show that the legal strategy has been success- 
ful. In May 1986, Judge Keenan, while transferring 
the case from the USA to India, had said that it 
' offered the Indian judiciary “ʻa chance to stand 
tall”. 7 

The first requirement of any judicial. opinion is 
utter clarity. What’s surprising is that the settle- 
ment does not spell out the manner and method of 
determining the sum of $470 million. The manner 
in which the compensation case has ended has 
attracted more criticism than praise for the apex 
court. Judge Holmes once said: “Great cases may 
make bad law”. Whatever else can be said of 
them, great cases make great confrontations. 

The decision on the Carbide case, based on the 
memorandum of settlement between the parties, 
will come up for scrutiny from various aspects. The 
two major aspects are: 

While dealing with civil petitions whether the 
apex court has the power to quash criminal pro- 
ceedings, including contempt proceedings, not 
pending before it. 

In the face of the judgement on the appeal of 
A.R. Antulay, how would the order of the apex 
court ordering the quashing of criminal proceedings, 
including contempt proceedings, and acquitting 
the accused bear scrutiny? It is well known that 
the law relating to criminal procedure applicable 
to all criminal proceedings is contained in the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 and Section 
320 of the Code contains the details of the 
_ offences which may be compounded with or without 
the permission of the court. Sub-clause (9) of 
Section 320 of the code runs as under: 

“(9) No offence shall be compounded except as 
provided by this section.” 

The mandate of the legislature is clear from the 
wordings of sub-section (9) of the procedure code. 
This is also an important aspect to be kept in view. 

One cannot lose sight of the fact that under 
. Article 141 of the Constitution of India “the law 
declared by the Supreme Court shall be binding.on 
all courts within the territory of India”. It is in point 
to mention that every State of the Indian Union has 
- a High Court which is a court of record and under 


article 227 of the Constitution of India has super- ` 


intendence over all courts and tribunals functioning 
eaa 
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in the State. What will prevent the High Courts to 

quash criminal proceedings and contempt proceed- 

ings in the same manner in which the apex court has 
one. 

It is well known that the principle underlying the 
administration of justice in public is 'that the public 
has a great interest in knowing what occures in a 
court of justice. One remembers the observations of 
the US Supreme Court Judge, Hugo, L. Black; ‘‘The 
achievement of justice is a problem which, in the 
final analysis, depends on what kind of government 
and laws control society.” l 


_ The suggestion that any agency of the government 
is beyond public scrutiny is to be deplored. Nothing 
of the sort was envisioned by the framers of the 
Constitution. Implicit in the system of government 
they designed is the basic premise that unchecked 
power in any hands whatsoever is intolerable. The 


‘British Judge, Lord Atkin, while deciding a case, 


observed: “The path of criticism is a public way... 
Justice is not a cloistered virtue: she must be allowed 
to suffer the scrutiny and respectful, even though 
out-spoken, comments of ordinary men!” 


This proposition has been endorsed by our 
Supreme: Court on more than one occasion. In the 
Brahma Prakash case, (1953) S.C.R. 1169 at page 
1178 Justice Mukherjee while endorsing the proposi- 
tion made it very clear that a “‘reflection on the con- 
duct or character of a judge in reference to the 
discharge of his judicial duties would not be con- 
tempt, if such reflection is made in the exercise of 
the right of fair and reasonable criticism which every 
citizen possesses in respect of public acts done in the 


‘seat of justice. It is not by stifling criticism that 


confidence in courts can be created.” 


_ Under the provisions of “The Bhopal Gas Process- 
ing of Claims Act, 1985”, the Union Government at 
best was a trustee for pressing the compensation 
claims on behalf of the gas victims. The terms of 
settlement agreed upon by the Government cannot 
bear discussion and positive publicity. The public 
good has suffered as it appears to have been served 
with great economy of intellectual effort. Modera- 
tion in the pursuit of justice is no virtue. OD 





Next Week 


Mainstream will carry a special supplement on 
the Indian Railways to mark the Railway Week 
(April 10-17, 1989). The supplement will provide 
a comprehensive picture of the impact of the 
Railways of the Indian economy, its performance 
over the years, its trend towards modernisation 
oe also problems faced while executing its 
plans. 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. “It is best promoted 
by cooperating in order to “reach the common goal, by sharing one 


another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 


have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 

~are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
| just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 


MAHATMA GANDHI _ 


SAH BROTHERS 


603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6th Floor 
99, Netaji Subhash Road 
Bombay~ 400002 
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CPI’s Calcutta Congress : A Delegate’s Impressions 
. SATYAPAL DANG ~ | 


From the Howrah railway station, we were driven 
to the Salt Lake Stadium, the venue of the 
Fourteenth Congress of the CPI. The stadium con- 
structed by the Left Front Government is said to be 
the biggest in Asia. It was already decorated — 
simply but beautifully. A comrade told us proudly: 
“All the decorations have been done by our own 
volunteers.- Not a single professional was engaged.” 
I understood what this comrade left unsaid He was 
hinting that this was not the case with the CPI-M. 
__ When the decision to hold the Party Congress at 
Calcutta was taken by the National Council of the 
Party, some of us were jubilant for the simple reason 
that our Party would be having its Congress in this 
revolutionary city after a long period of 48 years. 
Some apprehensions some fears were, however, there 
in the minds of some comrades. Our Party is not a 
big pary in West Bengal and is much smaller than 
the CPI-M. ‘Will the Party in Bengal be able to 
make the Party Congress a big success?”’—this was 
the doubt inthe minds of some leaders. The doubt 
proved to be totally unfounded. I asked everyone 


- of my many old friends of student days — about the 


response they had been getting. The reply I got was 
almost the same though in different words: 


‘Response from the people has been great even in 


Calcutta,... Many asked us why we had been keep- 
ing away from them.... Many appreciated our being 
in the Left Front, our not keeping quiet about what 
we considered to be wrong while working for greater 
unity and cohesion of the Front.... Few refused to 


donate.... The tally on 12th March would be a really - 


massive one.” 

It was clear that the response as well as the total 
amount collected was much beyond the expectation 
of the leadership of our Bengal Party. Almost the 
entire amount was through small donations. One of 
the Bengal leaders told me: “We are a smaller party 
than the CPI-M in West Bengal but not as small as 
many tend to believe. Originally many years ago 
we were not a part of the CPI-M-led Left Front. We 
joined much later. This put us at a disadvantage 
in the matter of representation in the assembly 
because we could not claim any of the seats of any 
of the Left parties. The result has been that even 
those Left parties which are smaller than us have 
greater representation in the assembly. Our actual 
mass base is bigger than would appear from our 
representation in the assembly and ‘the Government. 
Also, our Party has been growing even though not 
rapidly.” 2 

This statement was fully borne out by the large 
number of very well behaved young Red Guards on 
duty in the Stadium throughout the period of the 
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Congress. However, there did not appear to be 
many students amongst them. 

The food served was not Juxurious but was far 
from being frugal. Even the Punjabis were satisfied. 
Top leaders themselves ensured that the arrange- 
ments ran smoothly. Comrade Gopal Bannerjee, 'a 
former Secretary of the West Bengal State Council 
of the CPI, seemed to be the overall incharge. The 
presence of Geeta Mukherjee, MP in the kitchen was 
noted not infrequently. One day when [ told some 
Punjab delegates that the “volunteer” who had just 
served them was Comrade Gurudas Das Gupta, MP, 
they looked at him with utter amazement and great 
respect. Gurudas had noted that a volunteer was 
rather slow. He had taken the food from him and 
was showing. him how to serve quickly. Punjabis 
were unhappy with one aspect. They did not want 
to be served in courses but altogether. One said so 
to some Bengal comrade. The latter smilingly repli- 
ed:*““When in Rome why not do as Romans do!” 
That ended the matter happily. 

Aptly named “Somnath Lahiri Nagar”, the venue 
of the Party Congress had some specially built gates. 
One of the main gates had been named after Comrade 
Darshan Singh Canadian. It symbolised the immense 
appreciation Bengal Comrades have for the fight 
which the party in Punjab is waging against terrorism. 
There was also the terrific applause when Comrade C. 
Rajeswara Rao introduced to the Congress, Comrade 
Jaswant Kaur of Shahabad and narrated how she - 
had faced and fought the terrorists alongwith her son 
and daughter-in-law. Immense has also been the 
help which people of West Bengal have been giving 
to the people of Punjab in this fight The Party in 
Bengal raised more than Rs 2 lakhs for the Punjab 
Fund. To help the families of victims of terrorism, 
a broadbased Punjab Solidarity Committee got form- 
ed in Calcutta. It gave Punjab Istri Sabha about 
Rs 2 10 lakhs — in addition to Rs 6 lakhs given by 
Comrade Gurudas Das Gupta, MP During the days 
of the Congress, the Punjab Solidarity Committee 
handed over another Rs 15,000 or so to Vimla Dang 
for ‘the Punjab Istri Sabha Relief Trust. 

Jaswant Kaur was introduced to the delegates on‘ 
March 8, the International Women’s Day. The 
Gereral Secretary personally greeted all the women- 
delegates as well as the women fraternal delegates 
from other countries. He presented them flowers 
and bouquets. A résolution was also adopted. 

The Political Resolution, the Political Review 
Report and the Organisational Report were dis- 
cussed in plenary sessions of about 1,000 delegates 
from all over India after they had been presented. 
Thirty nine comrades participated. Most of them 
put forward not only their personal views but also 
the views of delegates of their respective States. 
The delegates then divided themselves into three 
commissions to discuss amendments to the three 
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documents. The commission regarding Organi- 
sation also dealt with the amendinents to the Party 
Constitution, of whicl? notice had been given. 
Reports‘and recommendations of the Commissions 


were- placed before the plenary session and were~ 


‘adopted “unanimously. Many of the comrades 
attending the Political Resolution Commission 
felt that much more time should have been there 
for it than it actually had, in view of the laige 
number of amendments with which it had to deal. 
Because of inadequate time it could not thrash out 
three specific issues and recommended that these 
be left to be decided by the new National Council 
One of these related to the question of atomic 
power plants and their hazards. Many delegates 
felt that during the discussion in the plenary session 
Organisation should have reteived +» much greater 
attention than it did. There was also the feeling 
that the debate about our attitude towards the 
anti people policies ‘of non-Congress-1 non-Left 
State Governments, especially the TDP Government 
of Andhra, sidetracked attention from some other 
equally important issues. Notwithstanding all this, 
some issues stood out sharply. One of these was 
the issue of Communist unity. 

The delegates left with the resolve to wage a 
determined struggle for unification of the Com- 
munist movement in India on a principled basis. 
They also felt confident that overcoming all diffi- 
culties the struggle for unity would surely succeed 
because Communist unity is very much needed, by 
the toilers and by the country. -ln this connection, 
the delegates. went back with the understanding 
that a stronger CPI is needed for success in this 
matter and also that selfless struggle for unification 
of the Communist movement too would make CPI 
stronger. : 

A clarion call for struggles on the land issue went 
out from the Congress. It may be mentioned that 
unlike the CPI-M the CPI does not think that the 
` land issue is only a propaganda slogan as yet. 
There was also the call that the Party must become 
still more struggle-oriented. There was an equal 
emphasis on the need of massive mass political and 
ideological campaigning, . 

The issue of communalism and especially the 
extremely dangerous situation arising out of the 
slogans and programme'chalked out by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad at the Kumibh Mela was naturally 
seriously discussed. The CPI can be proud of the 
fact that it took a clear stand and refused to be 
influenced by any electoral 
demanded that the Ram Janambhumi-Babri Masjid 
dispute must be settled through mutual consul- 
tations and failing that the disputed site be made 
a national museum or memorial. With regard to 
all other places of worship it demanded that status 
quo as on August 15, 1947 be maintained. A 
decision to launch a powerful mass campaign to 
rally all patriotic forces was taken. The call was 
given that Communists of Hindi-speaking States 
must emerge as the best defenders of national 
unity and communal harmony like the Punjab 
Communists. : 

‘Together with the fight against communalism of 
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considerations. It. 


all hues, the key task laid down in the Political 


Resolution was to work for the .replacement of, 


Rajiv Gandhi Government by a Left, democratic and 
secular Government. 


The controversy regarding fight against the anti- ` 


people policies of State Governments like that of 
Andhra was resolved not by any decision to tone 
down this fight. No one wanted such a decision 
because Communists must defend ‘the interests of 
people: It was resolved by adding a sentence that 
this fight must be carried on in a manner that 
strengthens Left-democratic-forces and also helps to 
isolate the Congress-I. Some comments in some 
papers characterised this as an unprincipled com- 
promise. This was altogether false. The sentence 
only made clear the direction of our struggles in 
non-Congress-I° non-Left States After all, Com- 
munists stand for emergence of a Left-democratic 
alternatives in the States as well as at the Centre 
and not for -strengthening the Congress-I. One 
instance from the experience of this writer would 
make the point clear. : : 

This writer was a member of the Punjab assembly 
when Punjab was tuled by the Congress as well 
as when it was ruled by the Akalis; Once the 


Congress Opposition vociferously ‘supported certain” 


working class demands raised in the assembly by 
the CPI group. We reminded the Congress that 
as in the case of the Akalis now, they had strongly 
opposed the same demands when those were raised 
earlier when they were on the Treasury Benches. 
And we explained this position to the entire working 
class in the State thereby fighting anti-labour policy 
of the Akali Ministry while at the same time seeking 
to isolate the Congress. Clearly it was a very 
principled position. 

Among the many resolutions the Congress adopt- 
ed, one supported the demand for formation of a 
hill State of Uttarakhand out of the present UP. By 
doing this, the CPI also made it clear that: it did 
not agree with the view that any demand for a new 
State or any autonomous region is a sccessionist 
demand or at least necessarily a divisive one. In 
fact, in the general discussion a view was expressed 
that to strengthen India’s unity-in-diversity, the 
national problems of the country need to be studied 
in depth and ig detail. 

In the matter of organisation, the Party Congress 
laid great emphasis on the need of developing mass 
organisations as really broad independent ones 
functioning democratically instead of being reduced 
to sections of the CPI. A call was also given to work 
forthe unity of . different classes and sections of 
our people. It is to be hoped that other Left parties 
and groups will adopt a similar attitude. In mass 
organisations in which the Communists work, even 
those who’ differ with them politically but parti- 
cipate in common struggles along with them should 
feel at home. They should also be ina position to 
get elected to leading positions. 

The Commission on Organisation unanimously 
recommended one amendment to the Party Consti- 
tution. ‘There was difference of opinion with regard 
to the second one. Some delegates said that division 
must be avoided. This was countered by pointing 
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out that unreal unanimity would not strengthen 
unity. A vote was taken. As other amendments 
came up for discussion, it became clear that some 
delegates wanted a number of basic changes in the 
Constitution while others held the view that not the 
structure but the method of functioning was the 
main thing. ‘There were references to the need of 
examining the Constitution ofthe Party and its 
working in the light of debates going on in the inter- 
national communist movement ‘since perestroika 


and glasnost began in the USSR. After some’ 


debate, it was decided that the question of amending 
the Party Constitution be left to-the Extraordinary 


Party Congress to be called to discuss amendments 


to the Party: Programme. ` ; 

The fact that as many as 334 delegates were above 
60 years of age caused justified concern. The number 
of. those below the age of 35 was only 132. The 

.number of delegates of working class origin was 

138.and those of agricultural labour origin was 28 
as against 13 of Jandlord class origin. Delegates of 
+, middle class origin were more than fifty per cent of 
+ the total. Among the delegates there were-50 who 

had come from the ‘Congress, 16 from CPI-M, 11 

from the Socialist Party, 34 from Left groups and 

11 from other regional parties. 

The CPI has about 395 district units while 
administrative districts in India are about 430: 
It had 22,448 branches all over India in 1988. 

As many as 46 fraternal delegations from outside 
India attended the Calcutta’ Congress of the CPI. 
Many of them spoke too. Interestingly, the dele- 
Bation of the Communist Party of China got the 
biggest applause. This was an expression of hap- 
piness at the re-establishment of party-to-party 
relations between the CPI and the CPC after many 
years and also at the fact that the split in the 
international communist movement was being over- 
come. (Delegates to the CPI-M Congress at Trivan- 
drum had given the biggest applause -to the Soviet 

“+ delegation expressing exactly the same sentiments.) ” 

All fraternal delegations were given standing 
ovation. All were loudly cheered but .he same were 
particularly loud in case of USSR, Vietnam, Cuba, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka as 
well asin case of delegations representing parties 
or organisations engaged in militant and armed 
struggles and those being persecuted. 

Speeches were shorter than at the time of the 


ra 


' previous Congresses but no less ‘informative, and | 


Shevardnadze : World Politics 
(Contd. from page 5) 


Africa, Central America, Kampuchea, in the Korean 
Peninsula, South Sahara, West. Asia and Cyprus. 
And, of course, one cannot but emphasise the 
establishment of the universal character of the 
- interpretations and practices in the ‘sphere of human 
` rights, the recognition by states of the supremacy of 
law as a world-wide humanistic and democratic 
tendency in international relations. ; 
These four tendencies are merging into ‘a single 
flow which brings us to the realisation of the world’s 
integrity and unity and of its development under the 
predominant influence of common humanistic inte- 
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educative. Even then there wasa feeling amonst 
some delegates that more time needs to be saved on 
this account so that more time is available for discus- 
sion of various problems facing the Party. i 

Unlike in the past, most of the speeches were free 
from’ usual “Marxist? jargon. In some speeches 
even the phrase Marxism-Leninism did not occur. 

All in all, the presence of 46 fraternal delegations, 
their speethes (delivered or circulated) and the warm 
applause all of'them got made the congress a grand 
demonstration of international solidarity of the 
working people and progressive forces. What this 
solidarity means or can mean is well illustrated by 
some of the things which the leader of the delegation 
of the Commumist Party of Pakistan said. 

Jam Saqi, who had spent years in Zia’s jails and 
had suffered most gruesome torture, said (besides 
other things) : ` 

I bring you greetings from that part of Indian sub-conti- 

ment which was part of India upto 1947.and which is now 

a separate country — Pakistan. ... As yet there has been 

only a partial transfer of power to the Benazir Bhuto 

Government ... Democracy is not yet consolidated in 

Pakistan .... We have decided not to remain underground. 

We do hope that at least this much democracy will now 

be there in Pakistan despite the threats it still faces. ... 

The Pakisfan Army is (still) helping Punjab terrorists. 

Punjab terrorists were recently found to be carrying a 

West German gun which was supplied for the Pakistan 

Army. Is that not a proof?... Pakistan and the USA too 

must honour and honestly implement the Geneva Agree- 

ments regarding Afghanistan. We fully support the demand 
of the Government of Afghanistan that Afghanistan be 
admitted as a member of SAARC .... 


This writer had the privilege of exchanging views at 
some length with Pieter Keuneman, Chairman of the 
Communist Party of Sri Lanka, regarding terrorism 
in Punjab and in Sri Lanka. Together with some 
essential and big differences, we noted a number of 
similarities. Referring to the latter, Comrade Keu- 
neman said: “Those are there because the real 
masters of our terrorists and of your terrorists are 
the same. Théir aim is also the same.” 

Last but not the least, the rally inthe Brigade 
Parade Ground on the ,March 12, 1989 was indeed 
very’ massive, heart-warming and inspiring. The 
police Commissioner estimated it to be 5 lakh strong. 
The Telegraph, a leading English daily of Calcutta, 
thought that it was 3.5 lakh strong. All conceded 
that it was much bigger than generally expected. Of 
course, a sizeable section consisted of those who 
had come from Bihar. Despite the hot weather, the 
rally was remarkably well-disciplined. 0 


rests and common humanistic idea. 

We seem to be approaching some kind of water- 
shed in world politics, beyond which fundamental 
changes in our perceptions regarding the means of 


‘ maintaining and handling international relations can 
' take place. 


I would like to draw attention to what is happen- 
ing now around Afghanistan. Specifically, I have 
in mind the behaviour of Pakistan. 

That country is the major participant of the 
Geneva Accords on Afghanistan. According to these 
documents, Islamabad has assumed concrete and 
clear-cut obligations. Foremost are the obligations 
not to interfere in the Afghan affairs in any way, 
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not to supply arms to the opposition groups and not 
to allow the transit of arms through its territory, not 
to provide its territory as the base for the opposition 
forces, and not to allow them to act from Pakistan. 

` This obligation is openly and flagrantly violated. 
In fact, [slamabad ‘thas embarked on a road of an 
actual refusal from observing the obligations’ under. 
the Accords, sanetified by the name and the authority 
of the UN. 

Any goverament should think twice before chal- 
lenging the international community in such a way 
and before resorting to such a gross violation of the 
international law. Pakistan, on its part, should 
have thought about the consequences of its actions 
thrice, because it puts at stake too much — the 
reputation of the country, on whose word one could 
‘rely, as well as the future of its relations with the 
countries of the region. ° f 

Pakistan has quite a few big and complicated pro- 
blems. By its defiant policies towards Afghanistan, 
it will only, aggravate these problems, and will put 
itself in an even more difficulf€ position. 

The present policy and actions of Pakistan run- 
ning contrary to the Geneva Accords cannot but be 
the subject of serious concern to the international 
community, since they render a blow on the growing 

tendency towards political settlement of the regional 
conflict situations. J am confident that such definition 
of Pakistan’s behaviour is winning support in the 
Indian society. $ 


IF we want to save our civilisation, we all should 
learn to correlate national and group aspirations 
with the interests and values of entire humanity, try 
to understand each other and to comprehend the 
irreversible nature of the world’s indivisibility. Only 
through joint efforts shall we be able to erect the 
storeys of a solid and universal home on our planet 
comfortable for living. i 
In our view, the world on the threshold of the 
third millennium will be more dynamic, more demi- 
litarised, more humane and more predictable. 
` National security will be stronger, in a lesser degree 
based on “‘the balance of forces? and in a greater 
degree on the “‘balance of interests” and on the free- 
dom of choice. A comprehensive structure of an 
equipollent security will start to emerge. The role 
and efficiency of ‘the UN will grow. Peaceful co~- 
existence will acquire irreversible traits of ‘‘co- 
creativity” and “‘co-development”, and the world, 
as a whole, will become more united and more inter- 
nationalised. Inter-state relations will, in a much 
greater degree, be based on the norms of law and 
morality. The potential of the advanced science and 
technology will start to work for the benefit of the 
entire civilisation. 


THE voice of the Non-Aligned Movement as the 
advocate of interests and as a collective exponent of 
the positions of 100 states of Asia, Africa, ‘Latin 
America, Europe and the Oceania is distinctly heard 
in the international arena. And we are happy that 
as a rule this is the voice in support of the ideas of 
eace and international cooperation, disarmament 
and the.prevention of war, of the free choice of 
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choosing ways of the development of nations. 

We support the aspiration of the Non-Aligned 
Movement, under the new circumstances, not only 
to preserve but to enhance its role in the world 
arena as an independent political force. I can assure 
that the non-aligned countries will always have the 
Soviet Union as a partner who respects the status 
of non-alignment, its philosophy, its basic goals and 
principles. 

It gives me special pleasure to note that India and 
her prominent state figures stood at the roots of the 
creation of this movement, which is so authoritative. 
today. 


NOBODY is concealing the fact that the countries 
of socialism in their development have encountered 
serious difficulties in economic and social spheres, 
and are presently engaged in an intensive search for 
unordinary, sometimes bold solutions to the accumy- 
lated problems. 

One-can put it like this: they ‘are building their 
national homes in accordance with new drawings and 
blue-prints, making their architecture more diversi- 
fied and attractive. But this construction is guided 
by one general scheme to strengthen and improve 
socialism. i 

The renovation of socialism in the Soviet Union 
and the processes taking place in East Europe are 
accompanied by their growing peace-making think- 
ing, a more dynamic foreign policy activity aimed at 


` the removal of the threat of war and the promotion 


of international security, improvement of bilateral 
and multilateral cooperation of socialist states in all 
spheres. ‘ 


THE concept of “blocks” has proved to be an 
enduring one, and until now it is being actively culti-- 
vated by certain quarters, .who continue to place 


‘stakes on solving probir. by means of exerting 


power pressure on their opponents. Unfortunately, 
this is the reality. But also the reality is that such ' 
an approach is more and more entering into contra- 
diction with the growing tendencies of both the 
world and regional development. 'I have no doubt 
that the line of overcoming the confrontation of 
blocks will eventually triumph, that the day will 
come when the blocks will wither away as political 
and military anachronisms. , 5 


IN the Soviet Union, India is regarded as a reliable 
partner in solving the major task facing mankind 
today — to promote peace, security, development of 
the present and future generations of people. At all 
the stages of the movement towards a new world 
order which is being formed before ‘our eyes, the 
Soviet Union and India work in solidarity and 
jointly seek approaches to the improvement of the 
international situation. This factor is invariably arid 
powerfully acting for the benefit of a universal con- 
sensus on the global problems of today. 

The Delhi Declaration signed by M.Sc Gorbachev 
and R. Gandhi is an outstanding document of our 
epoch. It is only natural that the USSR and India 
are its authors, whose cooperation has long been a 
major factor of international stability and peace. O 
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Police Courtesy! 
MRINAL PANDE 


NCE upon a time (some five 

years ago) the Delhi traffic 
police gave long, almost lyrical 
directions to the traffic surging 
down Tilak Marg, towards Baha- 
durshah Zafar Marg and ITO. 
That was also the time when 
Rajpath had its own grinning 
dancing traffic constable, striking 
classical mudras cheerfully, as he 
blocked or waved the vehicle on. 

No more. On January 
Twentythird, the day of the Re- 
public Day rehearsals, I was 
making desperate efforts to cut 
through to my office on Kasturba 
Gandhi Marg, around noon. 
Chased away from various open- 
ings, I joined the long queue of 
cars inching down Barakhamba 
Road. As I was making a hesi- 
tant left turn, to cut through the 
back alleys, a furious policeman 
almost clubbed me down inside 


my little vehicle. “Chalo! Chalo! 
(move on)?” — he hissed behind 
clenched teeth. 

“Bhai, can you tell me how to 


' get to work, my offices are on 


Curzon Road, that is—” J began 
weakly. 

“Chal!” he hissed turning pur- 
ple and banging furiously on my 
door. I could not help noticing 
that there were no nouns or pro- 
nouns (not even relative ones) or 
articles in his act of waving me 
on, only a verb and a sign of 
exclamation. I still pretended to 
fidget with the controls, borrow- 
ing speech and time: “You see, I 
ama working journalist and I 
work in The Hindustan Times 
and we release the form —” 

He cut me short this time with 
a wordless thump on the roof of 
the car that shook the whole street. 
Even those irate motorists behind 
me forgot to toot for a while. 

I had no choice but to move 
on. And so I moved on, musing 
onthe correlation between the 
increasing | wordlessness and 
physical assertion of the traffic 
wardens on our streets; in direct 
proportion to the increase in chao- 
tic traffic on the roads of the city. 





The greater the confusion and 
the rush, the greater their power 
and authority, and the lesser the 
need for words, friends frequently 
suggested. 

But could it be, I thought to 
myself as I inched on, that the 
greater the desirability of avoid- 
ing coherent answers, the bigger 
the silent show of muscles for 
waving people on? To hear a 
question out usually necessitates 
an answer. What answer is there 
today to terrorism, to security for 
few that leads to dangerous traffic 
snarls for all others, to power 
break-downs, to indeed a host of 
questions that seventy million 
people want to stop by and ask 
against the daily debasement of 
their lives on roads their tax- 
money has built? 

Each time we pause in our 
tracks and open our mouths, we 
are waved on and on and on, and 
to stop and demand a dialogue 
becomes a dangerous act of oppo- 
sition, of even sabotage, to be 
quashed down with a thump of 
the baton. 

If only everyone moved on, 
says the whistle, there would be 
no problems. And no speech. O 


Mujtaba : Satanic Verses 
(Contd. from page 6) 
more political overtones than religious pain. 

In Pakistan too Kausar Niazi, the person who 
engineered the riots, had his own political axe to 
grind and used this opportunity to successfully 
promote himself out of political considerations. In 
England the riots had more racial underpinning than 
religious discontent. In a society which is torn 
between different races whose economic base is 
shrinking, competition is at its height and opportu- 
nities to excell are few. Such a situation results in 
outburst of anger and contempt against the state. 
Here Asian Muslims have defied themselves to 
submerge their identity in Western life-style and have 
used this ploy as pressure tactics to assert themselves 
for racial adjustment. 

In case of Iran which waited so long for the book 
to be released in the United States of America to 
react has its own political objectives. The 
Ayatollah’s death-decree is designed to project him- 
self as the Lenin of Islamic fundamentalism and Iran 
as the citadel of this revolution. Right since 1979 
Iran remains isolated from the world, having failed 
to carve out its niche inthe world political order 
and unable to transport revolution beyond its fron- 
tiers. With this move it has once again shot back into 
reckoning. It has touched the delicate chord of the 


followers of the faith to rise against the monarchs 
of West Asia who have mortgaged their country ta 
the West for economic exploitation. In the Islamic 
world Khomeni has scored over the so called 
champions of the faith by rendering them spineless. 
As far as the domestic policy is concerned, the 
Ayatollah has once again cushioned himself in 
power by silencing his opposition to make any 
claim for rivalry. Finally, in the duel for the post 
of ‘Mr Controversial’ he has knocked out Rushdie 
to push himself on the victory stand. 


In the course of this analysis we see that at the 
abstract level there is an ideological deadiock. At 
the sociological level religion still remains master 
of the society rather than its loving companion. 
At the behavioural level religion is used as a smoke- 
screen behind which there is the murky game of 
power-politics. Finally, England’s reconciliatory 
mood with Iran and Margaret Thatcher’s strong 
objection towards the book shows that the lure of 
the economic package which Iran offers in its port- 
war reconstruction programme to the European 
Economic Community takes precedence over other 
considerations This is an indicator of the Western 
societies’ value-system. Materialism still remains 
supreme there and all noble virtues expressed now 
and them are of mere rhetorical importance bereft 
of any backup action. O 
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Promises We’ve Kept. 


Hazira. Bijaipur. Aonla. J agdishpur. 
Shahjahanpur. Babrala. - 


And very soon at Delhi. 
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{Over 1,700 kms. of Gas Pipeline Completed in 19 Months) 


GAIL has done it again! It took just 19 months of Kandla to the hinterland, and deploying over 


for GAIL to complete the gigantic task of laying 800 pieces of heavy construction equipment. 
over 1,700 kms. of pipeline across difficult 
terrain. 







GAIL’s pipeline is moving on — conquering 

, hostile terrain, capturing new areas and markets 
The task was challenging indeed! The job called — achievements that are yet another outstanding 
for patience, endurance and team-work of the example of excellence ın project management. 
highest order. And, true to its spirit, the 
determined GAIL task-force surged across all 
obstacles with such dedication that the work on 
some sectors was completed without stopping Vata 1 
pipe-laying for even a single day. is Gas Authority of 
Nearly 4,000 men, including 350 foreign experts, India Ltd. 

worked round the clock laying over 4,50,000 (A Government of India Undertaking) 
tonnes of pipe, hauling materials from the Port New Delhi-110 021. 






Setting energy into motion — ensuring a host of 
benefits to the nation. 
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Most of my reading takes place in 
railway trains as | journey to and fro 
across this vast land...the invariable 
friendliness of my fellow-travellers 
and the courtesy of railway officials 
make a difference . give a pleasant 
human touch to the journey. 
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Watch a Growing Leader 
in Construction Industry. 


IRCON 





In just one decade, Indian Railway PEN a on 
Construction Company Ltd, (IRCON) a Public oo E A 
Sector Enterprise under the Government of iy 


India, has grown Into one of the most highly +. ee cee 
diversified, skilled, and competitive construction woe 

companies in India. / 
Experienced management, aicantional 
quality and cost controls, and an 5 a 
established record of on-time completion =} 
of-construction projects In India and s 
abroad have contributed to our dramatic £ 
growth in civil and mechanical engineering, 
electrical, signalling and telecommunication ` 
systems for Railways, roads and aa 1 
for Urban transport system. 

it has been an achievement to complete 
three overseas projects at Iraq, Algeria, 
and Bangladesh-all ahead of schedule. 
Jordan, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Malaysia, 
Zambia and Turkey are our new horizons. `. 
Our growth in 1987-88 saw us crossing the jeg 
Rs 2000 million mark in turnover. Profits ` = 
reaching an all time high-Rs 262.8 million, ¢ 
a dividend of 20%, and the net worth oo 
of the company crossing Rs 1000 million ` 
speak for themselves. 


IRCON is the growing leader with a bright future. Boe eae 


Mel 


















INDIAN RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD. 
(A Government of India Undertaking) 

'Palika Bhawan’, Sector XIII, 
R.K. Puram, New Delhi-110066 





Telex : 031-66408, 031-62697, 031-61368 
Cable: RAILCONST 
Tel. FAX: 011-679165 














Reaching Indian construction, beyond the frontiers. 





Tel. PABX : 609970-73 (4 Lines) 602518-21 (4 Lines) - 


Lalit Advertising 


The Nehru Yatri Ticket — A veritable window to 
the wonder that is India. 


To commemorate the birth 
centenary of Pt. Jawaharlal 


the Indian Railways offer you an 
incredible opportunity to experience 
India in its diverse and vibrant 

hues — breathtaking mountain 
scapes, the awesome expanse of.- 


‘desert sands, sun kissed bea 


- intermingling with timeless tradition 


and culture. 


` A fascinating travel plan... 


A choice of 6! round-tour circuits, flexible travel 
schedules, Ist & 2nd class tickets, all this at a concessional 
fare! 
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Tickets are valıd for 30 days from 


the commencement of the journey. 
ches, all 


> 
> Journeys can be broken and resumed 
any where. 





b> Fares are inclusive of all 
sleeper surcharges, reservatian fee 
and ‘superfast’ charges. 






Scheme valid upto 14 November, 1989. 








NEHRU YATRI TICKETS are avaliable at New Dethi Reservation Complex, Delu Main Station, Jaipur, Ahmedabad, 


Bombay Central, Bombay V.T., N 


, 


Central, Puri, Bhubaneshwar, Howrah, Patna, Ranchi, Varanasi, Lucknow, Shimla, Chandigarh, Amntsar, Jammu Tawi. 


agpur, Bhopal, Hyderabad, Secunderabad, Madras Central, Bangalore City, Tiruchchirapalh, Trivandrum 
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Distress Signal | 


Tz Prime Minister’s 45-minute oration in the Lok Sabha on April 
10 hardly threw any light on the ambiguities of his Government’s 
stand on the Thakkar Commission Report. 

Many of the questions raised since the release of the Interim and 
the Final Reports of the Commission—questions which were not only 
posed by the critics but bothered the supporters of the ruling party 
~— were not even touched by the Prime Minister, though the advance 
notice of the speech promised the full story and nothing but the 
full. The evaluation of the Thakkar Report, the wisdom of appointing 
him, even hindsight wisdom; the inadequacy of the coverage by the 
Commission; the strange overlapping of the Commission’s work with 
that of the Special Investigation Team—one judicial and the other 
police; the acceptance of the Thakkar Report by the Government 
and later‘rejection of its main thrust on the strength of the police 
investigation — all these were dealt with neither by the Prime 
Minister nor by his Home Minister. 

A very serious point in the Indira dssassination case was the fact 
that her assailants were sought to be promptly bumped off — at least 
one of them, Beant Singh, was killed while the other one, Satwant 
Singh, was meant to be killed but revived after being badly wounded. 
Such killing off of actual assailants by unknown hands is a common 
feature in many a case of political assassination, from Pakistan 
Prime Minister Liaqat Ali Khan to American President Kennedy. 


. The object of such prompt killing of the assailants has always 


been to cover up all investigation into their roots. In the case 
of Indira Gandhi, it was known that Beant and Satwant were 
promptly shot at by ITBP personnel posted nearby. Justice Thakkar 
makes only a passing reference to this serious development — and 
that too tucked in as an afterthought. There is no knowing whether 
the Anandram-led SIT has, examined this mysterfous aspect of the 
case, and the public has a right to know of the results. It is amazing 
that the Prime Minister, with his exuberant eloquence on Indira’s 
assassination, makes no mention whatsoever of this serious incident 
which might provide the clue to the conspiracy that he has been 
talking about in such a highfalutin tone. Anyone determined to make 
a thorough investigation into that bloody crime can hardly ignore ` 
it. Although a Congress-I MP has raised the question in public, 
there is deafening silence from the Government side on this score. 

` There are other equivocations in the Prime Minister’s speech. He 
has said that Justice Thakkar “himself asked that his Report be kept 
secret”. Actually, the judge has said in the Final Report itself that- 
“there is no objection to the Interim Report being made public”, 
his reservation was mainly about the publication of the Final 
Report. More serious is the Prime Minister’s failure (or reluctance?) 
to disclose how the SIT has absolved Dhawan, whether every specific 
point raised by Justice Thakkar was met by the SIT. If so, has 
not the public the right to know about it — particularly when the 
allegations against Dhawan in the Thakkar Report’ have been made 
public? In terms of admissibility of any report, is not the Govern- 
ment setting up a strange standard by which a police team’s report 
carries more weight with the Government than a Supreme Court 
judge’s even when the Government had accepted the judge’s report? 


HOWEVER, Rajiv Gandhi, it seems, made that hi-fi oration not'to 


clarify, nor to answer doubts and misgivings. His purpose has been 


This Special Number being double the size of an ordinary number, the 
next issue of Mainstream will be dated April 29, 1989. 
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different. And it is here that one has to complement 
his speech-writers who have done a super job. Not 
only the script-writers but he too deserves kudos for a 
perfectly rehearsed delivery. For, the main objective 
—more precisely,*the sole objective — of Rajrv’s Lok 
Sabha performance on April 10 was to begin his elec- 
tion campaign. It was not meant to be a cogent con- 
tribution to a serious discussion on a very serious 
subject before the Parliament of India, but the beating 
of the war-drum for the coming battle for the ballot. 
It was meant mainly to boost the sagging morale of 
his own Congress-I flock. They are in a state of 
utter confusion: so, the leader has given the call for 
the Action Station. 


From the first indications in Rajiv’s March 17 
statement “conceding the demand for the release of 
the Thakkar Repart, then on to the angry shrieks at 
the NSUI convention, on to the Calcutta speech and 
now the magnum tub-thumping in the Lok Sabha on 
April 10 — one gets a fairly clear view of the election 
campaign line of the Rajiv establishment. 


What are going to be the highlights of Rajiv’s 
election propaganda? First, his party is the party of 
Gandhi, Nehru and Indira and, therefore, has the 
monopoly of patriotism. 

Secondly, Indira left a legacy of democracy, secu- 
larism, nationalism, self-réliance, stability and 
patriotism. And Indira was my mother and mycelf 
her son. So, I inherit all these as of right — a sort 
of hereditary divine right, and primogeniture too. 

Thirdly, the Opposition is linked to terrorists and 
secessionists. Not only Jethmalani but Jyoti Basu too 
isa harbourer of secessionists as one of the Rajiv 
lackeys — a mini-Minister at that — croaked 
in the- proximity of the leader the other day in 
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West Bengal. Of course, nobody must recall 
the uncomfortable fact that it was Rajiv who had 
given testimonial to Bhindranwale as a mere religious 
leader when he had actually been inciting Khalistani 


secessionism by openly advocating terrorism. 

Fourthly, the grand conspiracy that is about to open — a 
bigger, Mark Two show than the onc last year — wilibring 
out the shocking design of India’s enemiés, and in this 
Pakistan will be included, since the present establishment 
seems to believe that the spectre of Pakistan is still a vote- 
catching device in this country. Incidentally, this poll 
compulsion at home ıs making a mess of our foreign policy 
approach, which today is committed to a positively friendly 
policy towards Pakistan. It isa telling commentary on the 
functioning of the Government that Minister Chidambaram 
chose to talk patronisingly in Parliament about the internal 
set-up in Pakistan which is totally at variance with the 
Foreign Office stand committed to building bridges with 
Pakistan. This Junior Home Minister's theorising on Pakistan 
is understood to have been without the knowledge and ,con- 
sent of the Foreign Minister. 

Looking at the state of the Congress-I party under Rajiv 
one is ata loss to speculate about its victory in the gencral 
elections. Even tts fellow-travelling observers are findjng it 
difficult to push its poll score upto the majority point. In 
fact, the party is more in disarray today than at the time of 
the prestigious Allahabad by-election ten months ago, which 
marked the starting point ofits rapid decline. The induc- 
tion of Dhawan into the Government was supposed to streng- 
then the party apparatus. In cffect, Dhawan’s re-entry has 
sharpened the differences within the Congress-I party, as his 
allies are enthused while his adversaries are embittered. 
Bickerings and back-biting have gone up — certainly no 
sign of party consolidation. i 

As an eminent person remarked, Indira fought and won 
an election with the call of Garibi Hatao, Rajiv has now 
taken up the call of Traitor Hatao` What is pathetic about it 
is the assumption that the voter is gullible. Sucha high volt- 
age emotiona! exercise ıs already four years old. Indira dead 
cannot carry his son to poll victory through a repeat funeral 

Allin all, this is no clarion call by a confident leader but 
the shrill distress signal of a crumbling establishment. 

N.C. 





» senseless course that India is 
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Counter-productive 


[Npa has for long pursued a policy in our region based on 
the consideration that regardless of the character of the 
regimes in our neighbourhood and their activities in relation 
to us it would do nothing to cause hardship to the peoples of 
our neighbouring states. It is thus distressing to note the 
pursuing vis-a-vis Nepal at 
present. : $ 
If the royal family there has been taking a line intended 
to appease China and needle India and even adopt steps 
impinging on our security, New Delhi would have been 
perfectly justified in firmly conveying to the ruling monarchy 
the serious consequences of such actions. But at the same 
time care and caution were imperative to preclude the possi- 
bility of the Nepalese ruling circles internationalising the 
issue on one side and ptevent the subjection of the Nepalese 
public to difficulties and problems on the other. 
Unfortunately the Government of India’s dismal failure 
on both these counts has revealed once again its inability to 


conduct effective diplomacy. This is eloquently conveyed- 


through the propaganda mileage that Nepal, and the Nepalese 
media in particular, derived from New Delhi’s decision to 
give a taste of its “equal” instead of ‘special’ relationship 
with Kathmandu — a move which exposed it to the charge of 
imposing an ‘‘economic blockade” on account of its “expan- 


TRIBUTE 


sionist” ambitions. This feeiing has currently become wide- 
spread in Nepal and even those democratic forces sympathetic 
to India are facing an uphill task countering such a view. 

But above all, supreme value needs to be attached to the 
human question, the suffering which the people of Nepal are 
presently undergoing due to paucity of kerosene and other 
essential commodities following the Indian action upon the 
expiry of the trade and transit agreements between the two 
countries on March 26, 1989. ` , , 

Objective commentaries have presented the viewpoints of 
both Nepal and India on the issue and it is not difficult to 
comprehend the sensitivities of both the countries. India’s 
suspicion has legitimately been enbanced | by Nepal’s 
acquisition of Chinese anti-aircraft guns and missiles for use 
in the Terai area (which action cannot be described as 
friendly by any stretch of imagination). But how can 
one possibly object to Nepal’s urge to demonstrate its 
own policy-perspective independent of India? That 1s why 
what was necessary was an effective and convincing rebuttal 
of the Nepalese position ın a way that reinforced trust in 
bilateral relations and did not antagonise the Nepalese 
public. The actual step taken has, from all available indi- 
cations, been counter-productive bringing grist to the mill of 
the anti-India forces in the Himalayan kingdom. 

` That step needs to be reversed at the earliest. It is stiff 
not too lute. Loss of goodwill of the people of Nepal would 
be a big blow to India’s stature in South Asia as the 
world’s largest democracy. Efforts to preserve that goodwill 
thus assume overriding importance. 

India must on its own take the initiative to defuse the crisis. 
The wisdom of stooping to conquer is of special significance 
in-the context of our ties with Nepal. 


S.C, 
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A Great Painter of Rural India 
TUSHAR BHATT 


Pannarat PATEL, one of the tallest figures in the 

contemporary Gujarati literature, who passed 
away in Ahmedabad on April 6 at the age of 77, 
was a miracle in the world of literature. 

A man who had studied only upto to eighth 
standard, who had worked in a variety of jobs from 
farming to an oilman in an electricity company, he 
was once hailed by his life-long friend and another 
titan of Gujarati literature, Umashankar Joshi, as 
“no less a writer than Shakespeare”. 

In truth, Pannalal was in many ways like Maxim 
Gorky. He too had graduated from the University 
of Life, had portrayed life around him powerfully, 
graphically and simply beautifully. His writings did 
not spring from inter-action with the world literature, 
or from the urban drawing rooms where phoney 
psychological wars bearing little relationship with 
the “real” life endlessly take place in the modern- 
day prose. Man was at the centre of the best that 
was ever produced by Pannalal and yet it was no 
fanciful flight of imagination in individualism divorc- 
ed from the contemporary society around him. In the 
struggles of ordinary people he portrayed, Pannalal 
never came out as an escapist. “Man,” he once said, 
“is not evil as such; hunger is. And a worse evil than 
poverty is begging.” 

Pannalal’s characters were intensely human, drawn 
from the rural world of North Gujarat, his native 
area, speaking in their language, reflecting their 
hopes, fears and frustrations, but never despairing of 
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being alive. His reputation as a wordsmit 
remained confined to Gujarat, although he did come 
into limelight briefly some three years ago when he 
got the Jnanpith award for 1985 for one of his 
greatest novels Manvini Bhavai. That there ‘was 
little awareness in the rest of the country underlined 
the tragedy of the>contemporary Indian literary 
scene as well —a man must know English, or at 
least should have been advertised widely in that 
language to be recognised in areas whose mother- 
tongue is different from his own. To his credit 
Pannalal was never bothered by this lack of appre- 
ciation outside the world of Gujaratis; he gladly 
accepted whatever recognition came his way, but 
never grieved that enough had never come. 

For some years now, Pannalal’s health had been 
failing. He had gone deaf, and”age seemed to be 
catching up faster than with other People, clearly a 
result of a harsh childhood and youth. The last time 
I met him was at his home in Ahmedabad in mid- 
1986 soon after the Jnanpith Award for 1985 was 
announced for his epic novel Manvini Bhayui. It was 
an unusual interview since questions had to b 
to the writer on a piece of paper, and he would reply 
into a tape-recorder. Though Tavages of age were 
showing up, the sparkle in his eyes had not dimmed. 
With his characteristic candour, Pannalal spoke of 
the award: “When I first heard of the award for my 


work, I momentarily had an inexplicable feelj 
having been exposed.” eRe 
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it was a coincidence that he became the sécond 
Gujarati writer to bag the Jnanpith award, the first 
having been given to his childhood friend, Umashan- 
kar Joshi. A staunch follower of Sri Aurobindo and 
Sri Mataji of Pondicherry, Pannalal was a man with- 
out any ego. Years ago he had noted: “‘Life appears 
to me like that of a spider who makes his own web, 
using his own saliva. The spider progresses through 
life on the strength of the strands of his own web. 
I, too, have gone about in this world, finding my 
own ways, learning and changing. What I know of 
life has come from experience.” - - 

And yet, he was too modest to take all the credit 
for his creativity. “I regard everything in my life as 
a miracle. I generally don’t do things after a great 
deal of thought, but more from intuition or my 
understanding of life around me at that moment”. 
The brief, which may be regarded as something of 
an unscientific conclusion, sprang from Pannalal’s 
own evolution as a writer: It had been something of 
a miracle; or how can one explain the literary creati- 
vity of a man who had studied only up to Class VIII, 
he would ask. 

Lack of formal education was amply compensated 
in Pannalal by an observant eye and a natural feel 
for wards. He was a born story-teller. 'His most 
forceful prose came in the early years of his writing 
career, which he began some 48 years ago. Pannalal, 


it would appear, had also the tenacity of a spider, 


an unshakable self-confidence in 
his metier and grow. ' i 
Pannalal was bora on May 7, 1912, at Mandli 


his ability to find 
i 


. village, now in Rajasthan, in the family of Nanalal 


Patel, a farmer with literary leanings. Nanalal used 
to recite Ramayana, Okhaharan and other mytho- 
logical stories for the villagers ‘of Mandli, which 
earned the nickname of Vidyanu Ghar (abode of 
learning), for his house among the simple folks. 
Nanalal died when Pannalal was still a child, and 
Pannalal’s mother took up the responsibility of rais- 
ing the children, Young Pannalal was always very 
close to his mother, so much so that his later day 
devotion to Sri Mataji of Pondicherry was seen by 
some as a manifestation of his search for the mother- 
image. Pannalal’s education progressed with great 
difficulty because of the poor family circumstances. 
Depending on the help of others, he managed to go 
upto the Eighth Standard. During the school days, 
he came in touch with Umashankar Joshi, who too 
was a student at the school in Idar. 

’ Pannalal’s youth was spent in‘ uncertainty and 
hardship and he worked as a clerk in a mill-gin store 
in Ahmedabod for a while, then as an oilman in the 
Ahmedabad Electricity Co. He tried his hand at 
agriculture too. By the time Pannalal was 25, he 
had seen quite a bit-of rural life, imbibing a variety 
of rich experience. In the 1930s, he joined the 
Gandhian movement as a representative of farmers 
from the Dungarpur area. 

The year 1936 was a turning point in Pannalal’s 
life. Umashankar had come to Ahmedabad 
from Bombay to attend a conference’ of the 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad and met his student-day 


friend. He listened to Pannalal’s woes and advised 


him to begin writing. Umashankar entrusted 
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his villager friend to another of his friend, 


poet Sundaram. Pannalal tried writing ‘poetry 
for awhile and gave it upin favour of prose, 
beginning with , short stories. Shethni Sharda, his 
first story was published in the + hulchhab journal. 
Soon Pannalal started writing profusely, as if the 
rich haul of experiences of life was waiting’ impati- 
ently to be transformed into words. His first novel 
was Bhiru Sathi, but his first published novellette 
was Valamana.(Farewell), published in 1940. It was 
a straight-forward, honest portrayal of the rural 
areas from where Pannalal hailed, and enthused the 
noted Gujarati writer, the late Zaverchand Meghani,” 
to ask Pannalal to write a special work for his 
Phulchhab journal. The outcome was Malela Jiv, 
written in just 20 days. 

Circumstances forced Pannalal to go back.to 
Mandli for farming, but he soon shifted to Bombay 
and to filmdom. During his stay in Bombay, he wrote . 
novels such as Yauvan and Surabhi, about life in the 
city. But his forte remained the rural scene. Around 
the time of Independence came Pannalal’s greatest 
work, Manvini Bhavai, penned partly in the impove- 
tished : village house in Mandli and partly at his . 
farm, where Pannalal grew maize. The novel evoked 
tremendous response from readers who were stirred 
by its dual qualities — realism, powerfully expressed 
in memorable word pictures of village life, and 
emotional characterisation of the people. in the story. 
The novel has come to be regarded as on par with 
Saraswatichandra the first Gujarati novel ever 
written, by Govardhanram. Manvini Bhavai was a 
forceful portrayal of life in a village, written more 
than 40 years ago, against the setting of a terrible 
famine. It was the story of an indomitable man 
facing the severe calamity. j 

Soon after 1947, Pannalal contracted tuberculosis. 
He was taken to Bombay and then to Panchgani for 
treatment. Manvini Bhavai was, in. fact, published 
when its author was helplessly bed-ridden. His 
friend, poet Sundaram, a follower of Sri Aurobindo, 
sent him the blessings of Sri Mataji. Pannalal reco- 
vered, with a firm belief that he had got a new life 
because of Sri Aurobindo and Mataji. In 1958, he 
shifted to Ahmedabad for good, writing at a prolific 
rate. In 1971, along with his'two sons, Pannalal 
started a publishing venture of his, Sadhna. 

Patel has to. his credit nearly 80 volumes. In 1950, 
he was given the prestigious Ranjitram Gold Medal. 
Several of his works have been given State honours. 
In recent years,an ageing Pannalal had taken to 
writing on mythological themes. His association 
with the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo removed him ` 


. far from the’ Pannalal of Mandli village. Neverthe- é 


less, Manvini Bhavai marked the peak of his writing. 
His natural flair for writing, his rustic settings, his 
ability to portray the village life and scenes, and 
the minds of his characters, have all contributed 
to making him a modern master in Gujarati. He 
would be remembered for opening up the vast kalei- 
doscope of the richness of life in our Villages. : 
Pannalal is gone, but there are still innumerable 
themes, subjects, scenes, settings and struggles of 
ordinary people waiting to be depicted. He was a 
chronicler par excellence of rural society. D 
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YUGOSLAV PERSPECTIVE 
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Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 


IGNAC GOLOB 


YUGOSLAVIA is a part of Europe and that is an over- 
riding reason for its intensive and continuous 
interest in what kind of peace, security and order 
is prevailing in Europe. There is no doubt that it 
is among those who want Europe to be pluralistic, 
democratic, free and undivided. A Europe that would 
mean better life, more productive work and free- 
dom in its many facets for the peoples of Europe. 
This has been our vision for a long time and this 
has been the frame of our thinking and action. 
The cold war and its consequences made it difficult to 
bring about meaningful results in this sense since 
the tight controls of the cold war have made the 
space for such action limited to the extreme. 

At the inception of the process for the Conferenee 
for Security and Coopération in Europe (CSCE) 
Yugoslavia understood the numerous advantages of 

` its democratic and all-European framework and has 
contributed fully and creatively to,the development 
of this process from Helsinki to Vienna. * 

In the development and enhancement of the CSCE 
process we perceived the construction of a new all- 
European building on the ruins left in, the wake of 
the Second World War and after consequences of 
the cold war would be weeded out. A building in 
which all would feel more free and the voices of 
reason would be heard clearly above the deafen- 
ing din of arms hardware. 

The CSCE was perceived as the right instrument 

` the resolution of the main problems of Europe. The 
CSCE was imagined to bea laboratory to create 
the atmosphere which would make possible better 

_ articulation of individual’ interests and common 
interest would be easier to identify. : ; 

This is the potential that has been attracting Yugo- 
slavia to the CSCE and makes it an ardent, construc- 
tive and long term advocate of this Conference. 

It is a maxim of the policy of non-alignment that 
peace and security will have a better chance with 
diminishing.division and barriers, indeed in a process 


of overcoming them. To overcome them in Europe’ 


is a difficult, momentous job. 
The divisions in Europe are, historically speaking, 
not a phenomenon of modern times, they were 
.around and enforced, particularly the religious ones 
in a myriad of unacceptable ways through the ages. 
But the divisions the peoples of Europe had to put 
up with in the last 40 odd years are covering many 
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and a growing number of areas of human endeavour. 
It would be wrong for Europe to get used to them 
and tolerate them as more or less permanent fixtures. 
True, some of them—like the ones based on ideologi- 
cal antagonisms and warlike confrontations — have 
shown some sign of abating. However, new ones are 
being instituted, old ones are being beefed up, mak- 
ing them awesome and long term. 

Due to its method of work and decision-making 
with consensus as the paramount and singular rule, 
the CSCE is a non-bloc institution. The term ‘non- 
bloc’ is used here on purpose since the bloc way of 
harmonising the positions and actions among mem- 
bers of political, military and economic entities is a 
European reality clearly felt in the CSCE and one 
that will not disappear easily or soon. 

However, particular value in the CSCE is attached 
to the democratically agreed and relentless activity of 
neutral and non-aligned countries. They are pro- 
ceeding from their own authentic interests and they 
are successfully identifying the all-European inte- 
rest in all fields under the CSCE. This is facilitated 
by.the fact that the interest of the neutral and the 
non-aligned is more often than not very similar, if 
not identical, with the all-European interest. f 

The contribution of the neutral and non-aligned 
(NNA) countries is manifold. It invites a serious and 
extensive study and analysis of its history of very 
nearly two decades. However, it is essential to note that 
neutral and non-aligned countries act on the strength 
of their arguments, realistic assessment and politi- 
cally since they do not have any other leverage at 
their hands. It is with this gear alone that they 
carry the day and not by presenting themselves as 
the third or fourth group of countries at the CSCE 
conference table (the three in descending order of 
manifesting a unified approach are the 12 of the 
European Community the 16 of the NATO and 
France, the seven of the Warsaw Treaty). Wisely 
the NNA have no intention to ostentatiously present 
themselves asa group since they would emphasise 
the divisions against which they have been all along. 

Contemplating the subject of divisions and 
barriers one cannot but behold the developments on’ 
the economic scene. A dozen countries that are 
encompassing the better part of prosperous and 
economically propulsive part of the European 
economy are bringing down the economic barriers 
among them. If this is going to be accompanied by 
maintaining and enhancing barriers facing other 
European countries the concept of a common 
Europe would be nothing but an empty intellectual 
argument and a thin-walled shell of desire. At the 
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end of the day those who were glad to find the 
„security and prosperity of a closed integration may 
very well come to know that security and prosperity 
are not durable unless they equally apply to your 
neighbours. 

There is no way to argue that science and techno- 
logy are not-of universal value. However, this value 
is to a great extent a secret kept under seven seals 
and this is not only in case’ of the one pertaining to 
military but in areas entirely anodine in the military 
sense and linked to the quality of life of the people. 
So the high quality achievements that could and 
should be the vehicle for progress for all are used for 
domination by a few, not always, but all too often. 

The best environment for the growth of science 
and technology is the free interaction of experience, 
discovery and practical application. However, sec- 
recy still rules too many of these horizons and makes 
joint research projects and systems of use exceeding- 
ly difficult to materialise. 7 

It is'no easy task to overcome old existing barriers 
and cut short the growth of new ones, the roots 
are deep and suspicions are not shed easily. Many 
may agree that it is absurd from the economic, finan- 
cial and even cultural vantage point that ina geo- 
graphically not particularly large area, such as 
Europe, there exist mainly incompatible information 
and TV systems, and different standards in industry 
and commerce (the prospects of coopefation are 
particularly dim where there are no standards at all). 

Any jojnt step, project or programme in such a 
situation is particularly precious. In this light the 
CSCE is there to be used and in this sense Yugosla- 
via has so convincingly supported the proposal 
to hold an European economic conference and an 
European scientific forum. Regrettably, either of 
them have not earned enthusiastic support, but both 
of them should have an agenda that would look 
towards the future and not deal only with the com- 
plaints of the past. : - 7 

Differences over the attitudes toward some basic 
values, like human rights, are accompanied by divi- 
des in the field of culture, education or simply in the 
opinion-forming processes. 

Differences in these, as well as in other fields, are 
not pernicious per se. They would seem to be 
justified as much as necessary if they are due to free- 
dom of choice and maintaining and safeguarding 
traditions meaningful to the peoples. 

However, the true and intrinsic value of diver- 
gences is not a valid argument in favour of and an 
excuse for keeping intact old and creating new divi- 
des that are making cross-fertilisation impossible. 
The claim that this would have an adverse infectious 
effect is neither realistic nor forward looking. 

_ Internationally sanctioned efforts are needed in 
order to provide safeguards for the cultural heritage 
of peoples with less widely spoken languages and 
their right to enjoy and further develop their cul- 
tural heritage. Free flow of culture does not mean 
the opening of the floodgates of domination or open 
season on the small but a democratic relationship 
with breathing space for all. And then again, it is 
difficult, to leave out some European countries in 
Europe and the number of those difficult to enter is 
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growing. These. circumstances make it’ difficult to ` 


introduce and cultivate the free flow of culture and 
ensure the blooming of the cultural areas of the 
large and the small giving the achievements of civi- 
lisation a free-play. . 

‘ The CSCE documents of the past and those 
being elaborated at the Vienna meeting are here to 
be applied and should be applied for the well-being 
of all. This would surely bring about the scaling 
down of divides in the humanitarian field and in the 
area of culture and may be a beginning of a com- 
mon European market of culture. It may usher in 
cultural exchanges not regulated by costly and 
bureaucratised programmes imposing patterns and 
stifling ideas. 

The CSCE has yet unfathomed potential for the 
building of a peaceful and secure order in Europe. 
The CSCE has largely developed as a project to 
remove the threat to peace in Europe, the threat 
that hung over Europe for the better part of the 
post-war era. It was designed to ultimately free 
Europe of bloc division and to maintain stability, to 
deny the possibility of remaking the territorial 
boundaries. In this sense, it is of essential impor- 
tance that the Fina! Act of the 1975 Helsinki Confe- 
rence reaffirmed the inviolability of the existing 
boundaries in Europe, allowing only for their peace- 
ful and agreed change. a9 

Inviolability of the existing boundaries is one of 
the elements of the Final Act and inter alia stresses 
the non-use of force in all spheres of international 
life. According to the Final Act, this can be achieved 
only by respecting the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of states, non-interference in the internal 
affairs, as well as cooperation,and measures to 
strengthen mutual trust, disarmament and peaceful 
solution of disputes. 


It testifies to the sagacity of the founders of the « 


CSCE that they did not gloss over the differences of 
interest and the existence of problems in international 
relations. They, the founders, have rather set the 
framework for their solution. The CSCE is not 
designed to solve, and should not try its hand in 
solving, bilateral problems. It is meant to work out 
the framework and the atmosphere conducive for a 
better and more efficacious solution. 

To breed an atmosphere of mutual trust in Europe 
is not facile and no one is given to the idea that the 
problems are about to be resolved by themselves. 
Jn a climate of more liberty it is likely that some 
bilateral problems that appeared to be forgotten or 
have been kept in deep freeze on account of bloc of 
other discipline will surface with fury. While this is 
hard to avoid in all potential cases, it is essential 
that the solution of bilateral problems may be 
attempted in an international atmosphere conducive 
to these efforts. Putting problems back into deep 
freeze may not be feasible at all and would certainly 
not be helpful. The CSCE will not solve these pro- 
blems but. it is an instrument that will testify to the 
goodwill of the parties and nudge them along the 


way. 
The CSCE is’a living example of the application 
of the principle that security is the business of all, 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Ambedkar on Constitution and National Integration 
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On the occasion of the 98th birth’ anniversary of Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar on April 14, 1989 a 


research article 
here. — Editor. 


of the author, Lecturer in History, S.C.S. College, Puri (Orissa) is being carried 
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DE BABASAHEB AMBEDKAR was one of the very 
few Indian statesmen-politicians who actively 
paľticipated in the discussions on: Constitutional 
matters from the Montford reforms (1919) to the 
Cabinet Mission (1946) proposals, ; 

He was the‘first and foremost leader of the depres- 
sed classes, and the struggle of the depressed classes 
for human rights and socio-political equality from 
the twenties to the fifties of the twentieth century is 
woven round his name. Being elected Chairman of 
the Drafting Committee, Dr Ambedkar played a key 
role in viewing the structure of the government and 
the form of the Constitution. It is worthwhile to dis- 
cuss his philosophy on Indian Constitution and his 
contribution to national integration as well. 

The Round Table Conference was a landmark in the 
history of theIn dian Constitution. Being invited to dis- 
cuss on constitutional matters Dr Ambedkar demand- 
ed independence and hoped that the people of India 
would be able to redress their grievances by political 
power and this political power will come to them 
only under the swaraj Constitution. According to 
him, the bureaucratic form of government in India 
should be replaced by a government which will be a 
government of the.people, by the people and for the 
people. By the change of government he did not 
mean only the change of masters. He advocated for 
a government which was a responsible government 
formed by the representatives of the people! Dr 
Ambedkar did not want to impose a Constitution on 
the Indians, but he submitted that the opinion of the 
people about the manner in which they desired to be 
governed must be accepted. Thus he observed at the 
Conference: - 

The tıme when you were to choose and India was to accept 

is gone, never to return. Let the consent of the people and 

not the accident of logic be the touchstone of your new 

Constitution, if you desire that it should be worked € 

In the Constituent Assembly Dr Ambedkar played 
a very significant role with a lofty responsibility of 
drafting the Constitution. He examined the func- 
tioning of a democratic government dn the basis of 
stability and responsibility. However, in the Draft 
Constitution he recommended that the parliamentary 
system of executive must have more responsibility to 
stability.3 As regards the character of the Constitu- 
tion, ıt was “federal in form and unitary in spirit”. 
It established a dual polity, with the Union at the 
Centre and the States at the periphery, each endowed 
with sovereign powers to be exercised ‘in the field 
assigned to them respectively by the Constitution. 
Dr Ambedkar said that the Indian federation was not 
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a League of States nor are the States administrative 
units or agencies of the Union Government.‘ His 
view of federal States associated great importance to 
institutional means for the solution of human affairs. 


~His concept of federalism meant that the State was a 


federation in normalcy, but unitary in emergency." 

In the Draft Constitution Dr Ambedkar offered 
more power to the Centre and made it strong. Some 
members of the Constituent Assembly criticised him 
on the ground that since Dr Ambedkar postulated 
the rights and values of each individual and the 
development of each province and each village, it 
was contradictory on his part to make the Centre 
strong. Justifying the provisions for a strong Central 
authority Dr Ambedkar said that he made the centre 
strong not only to “save minorities from the misrule 
of majority” but also “for it is only the Centre which 
can work for a common end and for the general 
interests of the country as a whole’’.’, 

In the Draft Constitution the ‘fundamental rights’ 
prescribed were justiciable in the court of law. Of 
all the rights, Dr Ambedkar observed ‘equality of 
Opportunity’ as the most important right. Regarding 
the constitutional remedies, he characterised Article 
32 as the very soul of the Constitution and the very 
heart of it. To him, fundamental rights would mean 
establishment of equality and liberty if order to 
reform our social system, which is so full of inequal- 
ities, discriminations and other which conflict with 
our fundamental rights.° 

The Directive Principles of State Policy contained 
the positive obligations of the state towards its citi- 
zens. The Directives were meant to ensure social and 
economic democracy which was secured by the 
provisions of fundamental rights in a written Consti- 
tution.. Dr Ambedkar said: $ 

What are called Directive Principles is merely another 

name for Instruments of instructions to the legislature and 


the executive ... as to how they should exercise their 
power.?° 


Under the Draft Constitution the President 
occupied the same position as the King under the 
English Constitution. He was the head of the state 
but not of the executive. He represented the nation 
but did not rule the nation. He was the symbol of 
the nation. His place in the administration was that 
of a ceremonial device on a seal by which the 
nation’s decisions were made known. The whole 
Cabinet system was based on collective responsi- 
bility. It could be achieved only through the instru- . 
mentality of Prime Minister. 

The Constitution is a dynamic document. It 
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should grow with the growth of the nation and 

should suit the changing needs and circumstances. 

So Dr Ambedkar urged the necessity of amendments. 

He remarked: 

The Draft Constitution has eliminated the elaborate and 

difficult procedures such as a decision by a convention or 

a referendum. The power of amendment lies with the 

legislatures, central and provincial... * 

Dr Ambedkar was doubtful on the constitutional 
mortality of the legislatures. So he wanted to incor- 
porate the forms of administration in the Constitu- 
tion. He said: i f 

Democrary ın India is a top-dressing on an Indian soil, 

which is essentially undemocratic. In these circumstances 

jt is wiser not to trust the legislature to prescribe the form 
of administration. This is the justification for incorporat- 
ing them in the Constitution." \ 

Dr Ambedkar was paid rich tributes for his 
zealous and ardous task of piloting the Constitution 
of free India. Praise was showered on him. Many 
eminent members of the Constituent Assembly 
described -him as the Modern Manu for giving a 
constitution as per the suitability of modern times. 
In the words of an eminent constitutionalist Dr 

M.V. Pylee: . 

; Ambedkar brought to bear upon his task a vast 
array of qualities, erudition, scholarship, imagi- 
nation, logic and eloquence and experience. 
Whenever he spoke in the House usually to reply 
to the criticisms advanced against provisions to 
the Draft Constitution, there emerged a clear 
and lucid exposition of the provisions of the 
Constitution. As he sat down, the mist of doubts 
vanished as also the clouds of confusion and 

- vagueness. Indeed, he was a Modern Manu and 

deserved to be called the father or the chief 
architect of the Constitution of India. ‘ 
Besides the drafting of the Constitution, Dr- 
Ambedkar’s contribution to national integration is 
worth analysing. He said so long as we are divided 
into five thousand castes, we were not a nation. The 
sooner we realised that we were not a nation; would 
we try to Become a nation. Caste and creed were 
hindrances to our natjonal unity. So first of all they 
should be rooted out and then only national integrity 
was possible. Thus Dr Ambedkar thought that social 
revolution was’ the only stepping-stone towards 
national integration. ` 
In the Constituent Assembly Dr Ambedkar urged 
the fundaméntal unity of: India. It looked as though 
he had undergone a political conversion. Jn fact, he 
had turned into a-champion of national freedom and 
democratic advance,'4 a patriot second to none, 
Speaking on the ‘Objective Resolution’ Dr Ambedkar 
said he was quite convinced that given time and 
circumstances nothing in the world could prevent 
this country from becoming one of the major powers. 
Regarding the Muslim agitation he said: “I have no 
hesitation in saying that notwithstanding the agita- 
tion of the Muslim League for the partition of India 

_some day enough light would dawn upon the 

Muslims themselves and they too will begin to_ think 
that a united India is better even for them.” The 
prediction of Ambedkar on this score was quite 
prophetic. 

On the eve of independence some princely States 
did not wish to join with the Indian Union. Speak- 
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ing on the occasion. Dr Ambedkar said tha? thé 
States could not have an existence apart from the 
Indian Union. He asked the Interim Government to . 
notify to the British Government that the people of 
India would never recognise any Indian State asa 
sovereign Indian State. The people of India had 
declared themselves fór the Union. That decision 
must be igiven effect to immediately** He also 
strongly urged upon the Hyderabad State and 
Travancore to join the Indian Union.” He observed: 

When the whole of sovereignty is transferred, the territory 

of that particular ruler becomes the territory of India, with 

complete sovereignty vested in the Indian Union.” 

Addressing a mammoth gathering at Nare Park, 
Bombay Dr Ambedkar advised the Scheduled Castes 
to change their narrow outlook of the past and 
place the larger interests of the country above their 
sectarian ends.” From the Dr Ambedkar’s patriotic 
activities are conspicuously remarkable. He was 
mainly concerned with the unity and integrity of the 
nation. . 

From. the explanation of various: provisions of 
Constitution it is clearly remarkable that Dr Ambed- 
kar insisted upon the unity and integrity of India. 
In Article 1 of the Draft Constitution India was 
described as a ‘Union of States’. Criticising the 
Article some members said that it should have been 
described asthe ‘Federation of States’ instead of 
‘Union of States’. Giving his reply to the criticism, 
Dr Ambedkar said: ` 

The use of the word ‘Union’ is deliberate ... The Drafting 

Committee wanted to ‘make it cleag that though India” 

was to be a Federation, the Federation was not the result 

. ofan agreement by the states to joina Federation and 
that the Federation not being the result of an agreement. 

No State has right to succeed from it. The Federation is 

a Union because it is indestructible. Though the country 

and the people may be divided into different states for 

convenience of administration the country is one integral 
whole, its people a single people living undera single 
imperium derived from a single source,” : 

The form of Constitution was characterised as fhe 
“federal in form and unitary in spirit? only to hojd 
the country united both in peace-time and war-time. 
In the Draft Constitution Dr Ambedkar prescribed 
single citizenship, a single judiciary and uniformity 
in fundamental laws to integrate Indian society which 
was not only divided into caste and class, but also 
into régions, religions, languages, traditions and cul- 
tures. Therefore a strong Centre was indispensable 
to maintain the territorial integrity and administrative 
discipline. However, in the Draft Constitution he 
suggested the acceptance of Hindi in the nagari 
script as the national language of India.» When it 
was finally decided that India should be divided into 
India and Pakistan, Ambedkar at that time demand- 
ed the -division of Punjab and Bengal, and the 
territories to be added to India.” Moreover, he 
embraced Buddhism with thousands of untouchables 
and revived the consciousness of social democracy 
in Hindu society. His acceptance of Buddhism 
became a boon for millions in Indian ‘society. Had 
he accepted any other religious faith, it might have 
created a political problem. 

Dr Ambedkar was very much .conscious of the - 
nature of the Indian society based asit was on 
inequality and degraded values. He sincerely tried to 
establish a society -with the order of equality and . 


human dignity. With a vision of bringing about a 
revolutionary change in social and economic struc- 
ture he observed in the Constituent Assembly- 
We must make our political democracy a social democracy 
as well. Political democracy can not last unless there lies 
at the base of it social democracy. What does social 
democracy mean? It means a way of life which recog-, 
nise liberty, equality and fraternity as the principle 
of life. The principles of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity are not to be treated as separate items in a 
trinity. They forma Union of trinity in the sense that 
to divorce one from the other is to defeat the very 
purpose of democracy. Liberty can not be divorced 
from equality, equality can not be divorced from liberty. 
Nor can liberty and equality be divorced from fraternity, 
Without fraternity, liberty and equality could not become 
a natural course of things. It would require a constable 
to enforce them. We must begin by acknowledging the 
fact that there is complete absence of two things in Indian 
society. One of these is equality. On the social plane, we 
. haye the Indian society based on the principle of graded 
inequality which means elevation of some degradation for 
others. On the economic plane, we have a society in 
which there are some who have immense wealth as against 
many who live in object poverty. On January 26, 1950, 
we are going tb enter into a life of contradictions. In 
politics we will have equality and in social and economic 
life we will have inequality. In politics we will be recog- 
nising the principle of one man one vote and one 
value. How long shall we continue to deny equality in 
our social and economic life? If we continue to deny it 
for long we will do so only by putting our political demo- 
cracy in peril. We must remove this contradiction at 
the earliest possible moment or else those who suffer from 
inequality will blow up the structure of political demo- 
cracy which this Assembly has so lJabouriously built up. 
In fact, political democracy without social and 
economic democracy is a double deception. Dr 
Ambedkar’s anger and bitterness were thus justified. 
Dr Ambedkar was a fervent nationalist. He stood 
second to none in strengthening the process of 


building our nation. His patriotic contribution to 


t 


the cause of freedom at the Round Table Conference 
and his statesman like standin the Constituent 
Assembly will long be remembered and cherished 
by the India nation. Asa “Light of Nation”, he 
enlightened the path of progress and imagined the 
future of the country. However, his pragmatic ap- 
proach to the Indian social and political problems 
enabled him to become one of the greatest revolu- 
tionaries in the twenteth century. D 
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Nepalis in Assam and Asamiya National Question 


4 MONIRUL HUSSAIN 


TH Assam movement brought into sharp focus the 

question of the Nepalis as foreigner/Indian 
together with the question of East Pakistanis and 
Bangladeshis in Assam. Once the movement switched 
over from the issue of the Bohiragatas — the out- 
siders — to the issue of the. ‘Videshis’ — the foreig- 
ners — the question about the status of the Nepalis 
was raised as the country of their origin happens to 
be a foreign country, Nepal. The leadership of the 
Assam movement demanded the deportation of all 
the Nepali foreigners together with the East Paki- 
stani/Bangladeshi foreigners living in Assam illegally. 
Here, in this paper, we propose to comprehend the 
Nepali question in Assam vis-a-vis the Assam move- 
ment and the question of the Asamiya national iden- 
tity in Assam. 

The status of the Nepalis in India has been over- 

lapping both legally and sociologically. We must 
` make a distinction between (1) the Nepalis of Nepal; 
and (2) the Indian Nepalis, that is, the people of 
Nepal origin living in India for a reasonably long 
period of time and participating in thé socio-econo- 
mic and political processes in India. The second 
group of Nepalis has been experiencing the process 
of assimilation, of course, in uneven degrees depend- 
ing on the situation of demography, place and areas 
of their residence in India. 

Though technically Nepal is a foreign country, the 
Nepalis were never treated as foreign nationals in 
India. So was the status of the Indians in: Nepal. 
This was obviously a mutually accepted understand- 
ing between two neighbouring countries with a his- 
tory of cordial social, political and economic relations 
without a natural physical boundary to demarcate 
distinctly. The ongoing trends found manifestation 
formally in the Indo-Nepal Friendship Treaty of 
1950, the Tripartite Delhi Agreement of 1951 and 
the revised Indo-Nepal Agreement of 1956. All these 
ensured the continuity of equal rights for the Indians 
with the Nepalis in Nepal and the Nepalis with the 
Indians in India. Accordingly, both the Indians and 
the Nepalis can seek employment, engage in agri- 
culture or business besides the right to movement, 
settlement and acquire property without hindrance. 


The author is a Teache,-Fellow of the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR) at 
the Centre for the Study of Social Systems, 
School of Social Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. This paper was originally 
presented at a seminar of ICSSR Research 
Scholars held under the auspices of the Western 
Regional Centre of the ICSSR at Bombay in 
November 1988. 
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Therefore, a Nepali can come to India without a 
passport and a visa, and an Indian can similarly 
go to Nepal without a passport and a visa. 
Though at the technical level, Nepal and India are 
two separate countries but they have preferred to 
overlap the vital issue like citizenship/nationality. ` 
This overlapping has given the right to immigrate 
without any restrictions for the citizens of both the 
countries. 

Historically significant migrations with subsequent 
serious socio-political ramifications in Assam like the 

igrations of: (1) the Bengali baboos to run the 
Subordinate levels of the colonial administration in 
Assam; (2) the black-tribals from the Jharkhand- 
Chotanagpur region to Assam’s tea-plantations; (3) 
the migration of the East Bengal peasants to Assam’s 
vast wasteland; (4) the migration of the Nepalis to 
Assam had a common link, that is, the colonial 
context under which Assam faced social transfor- 
mation. However, it should be noted that Assam’s 
connection with Nepal is historically very old. There 
were matrimonial connections between the medieval 
tuling families of Assam and Nepal. Historical 
evidences suggest that‘ some limited migra- 
tion of the Nepalis took place long before the 
British colonisation of Assam. Even, according to a 
scholar, one group of Pandas (priests) of Assam’s 
famous Kamaikhya temple owes their origin in Nepal 
(Chetri 1983: 13). Those who migrated from -Nepal 
in limited numbers gradually assimilated with the 
emerging Asamiya society and abandoned their past 
Nepali identity and connections, like other migrants 
in pre-British Assam. 

Besides these historical linkages, Assam had 
ethnic/racial connections with the Nepalis. A large 
number of the Nepalis belong to the sub-ethnic group 
what Prof Suniti Kumar Chatterji (1951) calls the 
Kiratas. For instance, Limbu, Tamang, Lapecha, 
Mogor, Gurung and Sherpa, etc. belong to the 
Kiratsa. Traditionally, they live in the eastern part of 
Nepal which is geographically not very far from 
the western border of Assam. Similarly. Assam too, 
has a large number of the Kirata people like Bodos, 
Kacharis, Rabhas and Mishings, etc. who are recog- 
nised as the scheduled tribes of Assam plains. They 
are all very similar in their physical appearance. 
Remarkably, few scholars have found that the Morans 
of Upper Assam originally came from Nepal in 
seventh century AD, (Benudhar Sarma, Kedernath 
Brahmachari etc. quoted in Chetri, 1983: 5).-From 
this brief historical account, it would not be very 
difficult to assume that: the historical and ethnic/ 
racial relationship between Assam and Nepal is 
much deeper than what is really apparent at 


the popular level. l 


_ Like the Muslims of Assam, contrary to popular. 


assumption, the Nepalis of Assam, empirically speak- 
ing, do not belong toa dingle monolithic homo- 
geneous community; rather, they are divided and 
sub-divided among themselves on the basis of caste, 
sub-caste, ethnicity; regional identity, language and 
dialects. “Gorkhali’ is not only the major language 
of Nepal but also a Jingua-franca of many other 
Nepalis who have their own dialects. The linguistic 
composition of the Nepalis in Assam reflect the 
original linguistic situation of Nepal. The Nepalis 
in Assam besides their Gorkhali dialects, use Hindi 
and Asamiya as their second and third languages 
Tespectively, 3 
Despite the historical and ethnic relations, as the 
Asamiya society during the pre-British period was 
semi-tribal and semi-feudal in nature, there was 
obviously neither substantial migration nor emigra- 
tion. All the major migrations to Assam with 
serious political ramifications took place, we must 
note, under the colonial context. After colonising 


India, the British rulers realised the suitability of: 


the Nepalis as very loyal soldiers of the colonial 
army. The colonial historian Gait (1905:292) 


recorded that in 1817, nine years prior to the formal. 


annexation of Assam, the colonial army which 
penetrated into Assam ostensibly to drive out the 
marauding Burmese army had many Hindustani and 
Gorkha soldiers. 

The British found the Nepali most suitable for 
their colonial army and exploited them accordingly 


in their. colonial expansion and consolidation in. 


North-Eastern India. Gradually, the Nepali soldiers 
became the most loyal servants, of. the British 
| colonial army. In many civilian jobs too, the 
Nepalis. proved their loyalty very strongly. This was 
obviously a part of their manifested social behavi- 
our. What made the entire community dependable 
and faithful to their masters? A scholar observed 
very pertinently: “The only political system they 
are acqnainted with are that of paternalistic feudal 
and theocratic rulers. As a result, obedience, loyality, 
conformity and subordination are inseparable aspects 
of the Nepali personality and character.’ (Sinha 
1981:87). 

As an intergral part of the British colonial expan- 
sion and consolidation, many Nepalis migrated to 
Assam. The colonial rulers naturally encouraged 
the Nepali soldiers to settle down in Assam ‘after 
their discharge or retirement from the army. This 
Jed to the Nepali settlement on the foothills between 
Arunachal Pradesh and Assam, and the Naga Hills 
and Assam, forest fringes and river banks. Besides, 
a good number of them settled down in Meghalaya 
and Manipur. Such ex-armymen later became agri- 
culturists and some of them engaged in small dairy 
business. Apart from discovering the suitability of 
the Nepalis for the colonial army, the British rulers 
also found them to be very hardy hill cultivators. 
They encouraged the Nepali settlement in tribal 
hills to create a buffer against the unadministered 
— the rebellious tribals of the Assam hills. The 
British policy of encouraging the Nepali migration 
to the hills, Dutt observed, led to their majority 
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status in Sikkim and they composed about 40 per 
io the total population of Bhutan (Dutt 1981: 
1054). 
- Needless to say, there were certain strong push 
factors in Nepal which pressurised constantly a large 
number of the Nepalis to seek livelihood outside 
Nepal. The economic forces behind’ their migration 
were (1) increasing fragmentation of landholding; 
(2) indebtedness; (3) ecological crisis through 
deforestation; (4) rising population without further 
land to cultivate; and finally (5) chronic deficit of 
food production in the hill areas of Nepal (ibid, 
1981: 1053). These push factors together witb certain 
pull factors in Assam propelled the Nepali migration 
to Assam and the North-East. The major pull 
factors were: (1) the colonial patronage; (2) abun- 
dance of land both in plains and hills of Assam; 
(3) thinness of the local population and their refusal 
“to work in certain hard fields opened up after coloni- 
sation; (4) similarity of natural environment; 
(5) scope for employment in the colonial army and 
police; in the offices as chaukidar, darwan, chaprasi 
and peon, etc. Besides these, there were avenues in 
the agricultural sector, dairy, transport,and construc- 
tion of roads and buildings, etc. The negative push 
factors in Nepal and the positive pull factors in 
India/Assam created conditions for their emigration 
from Nepal. \ 

By the end of 1950, one in every 10 Nepalis had 
immigrated (Ibid: 1053). In India alone by 1970, 
there were 1.5 million Nepalis out of a total popula- 
tion of 55 million in Nepal (ibid: 1053). The annual 
tate of migration of 196] was 82,000 a year and 
20,000 of them remained in India each year (Ibid 
1053, also see Uppadhayaya and Abueva 1975). 
These facts demonstrate the very strong tendency 
among the Nepalis for migration, both temporary 
and permanent. Obviously, this is not a brain drain 
to worry the Government of Nepal. This is obviously 
a migration of various oppressed people struggling 
for a ‘dignified survival. The very problem of survival 
forced them out of Nepal. The existing laws of India 
and Nepal have helped them to look for alternative 
outside their motherland. 

They can very easily venture even an experimental 
migration. This is of course highly impossible for a 
Bangladesh national. Dutt (1981: 1053) has 
observed that the Nepali migration has taken place 
throughout South Asia not just in North-Eastern 
India alone, and as such must be viewed on world 
scale. 


WITH above background in mind, we can now move 
to comprehend the magnitude of the Nepali migra- 
tion to Assam. The data of nineteenth century 
Assam on the Nepalis are extremely scanty and 
sometimes not very reliable too. However, to have 
an idea, we can use the data provided by Hunter 
(1879) who based his account on the basis of the 
first Census Report of India 1872. ‘ 
Table No 1 indicates a very small number of Nepali 
population in the Brahmaputra valley. These figures 
are exclusive of the Nepali soldiers serving the 
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s TABLE NO. 1 
Number of the Nepali Population in the Brahmaputra 











Valley 1872 

Districts Number 
Goalpara 34 

Kamrup 125 

Darrang , 87 
Nowgong 1 

Sibsagar 476 
Lakhimpur 260 
Brahmaputra valley Total 983 = 


Source: Computed from Hunter 1879. 


colonial army and those who lived in the hill 
districts and the Surma valley. These figures included 
the Nepali civilians in the Brahmaputra valley alone. 
The actual number of the Nepalis for the entire 
Assam would be much more than what has been 
presented. Even then, the figure would remain 
insignificant. However, it shows that the Nepalis 
had made their presence felt as a distinct group in. 
the early seventies of nineteenth century British 
Assam. j g 


TABLE NO, 2 
Growth of Nepali Population in Assam 1901-71 








Year Number Percentage of total 
population of Assam 
1901 21,347 0.35. 
1911 47,654 0.67 
1921 70 344 0.94 
1931 88,306 1.02 
, 1951 ' 141,01,338 . 4.26 
1961 2,15,213 1.98 
. 1971 3,49, 116 2.38 





Source: Census of India Reports 1901-71. 
Davis 1951 and Das 1980. 


Table No. 2 demonstrates the gradual growth of the 
Nepalis, both numerically and percentage-wise, in 
Assam over a period of 70 Jong years (1901-71). The 
number of the Nepalis increased from 21,347 in 1901 
to a substantial 3,49,116 in 1971. Their percentage 
in total population increased from meagre 0.35 per 
cent to 2.3 percent in these 70 years. They had 
shown the sign of their growth in British Assam. 
Needless to say, the massive migration of various 
groups to Assam served the colonial interest very 
well. The colonial rulers encouraged the massive 
migration of several groups of oppressed people to 
Assam. f 

We must note here that the British did not 
encourage such migration out of their desire to libe- 
rate them from oppression but ‘to transfer them to 
a different kind of exploitation, that is, colonial 
exploitation. The exploitation of the black tribals 
in tea plantation benefitted the British investors. The 
migration of East Bengal peasants contributed to the 
enhancement of colonial revenue in Assam to which 
the colonial rulers were fundamentally interested. 
The influx of the Nepalis also helped to increase the 
colonial revenue in Assam. An economic historian 
elaborated this aspect in his study (Guha 1977: 
91-94). He pointed out: . A 
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In land abundant Assam, peasants enjoyed from time 
immemoria! the traditional right to graze their cattle freely 
on the village commons and neighbouring forests. Hence, 
never before were there any habit of growing fodder crops 
on their private lands. Under the British regime, the 
right was gradually encroached upon to bring forth addi- 
tional revenue to the exchequer (Ibid: 92). 


At the initial stage, the revenue collected from 
grazing fees was not very significant. „However, with 
the gradual influx of the Nepalis and other graziers 
alongwith their cattles to Assam increased the revenue 
substantially, from a meagre Rs 15,640 in 1895 to 
Rs 86,325 by 1920 (ibid; 92). This also explains one 
of the reasons behind the colonial encouragement to 
the Nepali migration to Assam. From the massive 
migration of various oppressed groups, the British 
rulers succeeded in their main colonial interests, that 
is, to raise the revenue without any investment in 
Assam. 

The Nepali population continued to grow during 
the post-colonial period too. The growth rate of 
the Nepali population in Assam was very high during 
the period 1951-71. Numerically they rose from 
1,01,338 in 1951 to 3,49,116 in 1971 indicating 
nearly 3.5 times growth within ai span of 20 years 
only. Their percentage in the total population of 
Assam also nearly doubled. during the same period.. 
During 1951-71, the Nepalis became a demographi- 
cally significant group in Assam. They started 
sending their own representatives to the Assam Legis- 
lative Assembly and played an important role in 
ensuring the electoral success to some extent of the 
Congress party in Assam. This was possible because 
of their numerical strength in certain constituencies. 

How do we explain the very significant migration 
of the Nepalis to Assam? As stated earlier, the push 
factors in Nepal remained very strong and forced a 
very significant number of the Nepalis to migrate. 
Secondly, the Indo-Nepal Friendship Treaty of 1950 
and two similar additional treaties of 1951 and 1956, 
conferred upon the Nepalis equal rights with the Indian 
citizens in India to free movement, seek employment, 
engage in business, acquire property and settlement. 
Thirdly, in the wake of the Chinese aggression of 1962, 
the Government had to build-up a new communication 
network besides improving the existing ones in Assam 
and the NEFA (now Arunachal Pradesh). A sizeable 
number of the Nepalis were already in the Indian 
army and the Assam Rifles posted in Assam and the 
NEFA besides the Nepali civilians. The construction 
of new roads, particularly the strategically important 
border roads and link réads and the construction of 
350 Km long new Ranagapara-North Lakhimpur- 
Jonai-Murkone-Selek railway line created tremendous 
scope for the employment of the Nepalis both in 
Assam and the NEFA. 

It must be recognised that the border road cons- 
truction inside the NEFA was an extremely arduous 
task and the Nepali labours regarded as the best for 
such gigantic task. As a result, many Nepalis mig- 
rated to Assam and the NEFA. Most of them later 
settled down in Assam. The NEFA did not share 
the burden of the migrants because of the operation 
of inner-line system which did not permit non- 
indigenous persons to settledown permanently there. 
Therefore, Assam had to accommodate a larger 
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number of the Nepali labourers. In Assam, they 
turned marginal farmers cum small dairymen. Some 
of them continued to engage in road and building 
construction as labour, woodcutting etc. Still, some 
of them were absorbed as securitymen, darwans, 
chowkidars, peons, drivers, carpenter both in the 
government and non-government sectors. A» Nepali 
used to get the benefit of informal preference over 
others including the indigenous population for cer- 
tain jobs. 


THE protest against the Nepali migration to Assam 
has never been strong. In the wake of the Chinese 
aggression of 1962, many Nepali soldiers sacrificed 
their lives to protect the north-east frontier of India. 
This generated tremendous sympathy for the Nepalis 
in Assam. They were largely well-accepted and 
well-treated in the larger Assamese society. 

However, the emergence of the Assam movement 
on foreigners issue radically transformed the existing 
relationship between the Nepalis and the Asamiyas 
in Assam. The Nepalis, irrespective of their length 
of stay in Assam virtually became dangerous un- 
wanted foreigners in Assam who were “threatening 
the socio-cultural and political identity of the 
Asamiyas” in their traditional homeland. The 
powerful Asamiya \bourgeois press successfully 
labelled all the Nepalis in Assam as’ foreigners. 

Needless to’ say, the Assam movement had a very 
wide mass base both in urban and rural Assam. 
The demand for removing the names of the Nepalis 
from the electoral rolls, deporting/expelling then 
from India/Assam and labelling them indiscri- 
Minately as foreigners very deeply affected the 
Nepalis of Assam. It obviously propelled the 
sharpening of the traditional Nepali identity:con- 
sciousness. The Indian Nepali leaders from Sikkim 
and Darjeeling added fuel to the anger of the Nepalis 
living in Assam.’ ‘ 

The Nepalis in Assam started mobilising them- 
selves under separate organisations and distinctly 
aligned with the Right-wing political forces opposed 
to the ideology and praxis of the Assam movement. 
Alongwith other aggravated. groups, the Nepalis 
were forced to assert their distinct identity in Assam 
as Indian citizens. It would be worthwhile to note 
here that till the imposition of ‘Restricted Area 
Permit’ in 1976 for entry into Assam and other 
North-Eastern States, they had the right to enter 
Assam. Therefore, those who entered Assam prior 
to the imposition of permit system in 1976 con- 
sidered themselves as Indian citizens. 

inspite of abrasions between the Nepalis and the 
Asamiyas in the wake of Assam movement, we 
would like to emphasise that though the Assam 
movement demanded deportation/expulsion of the 
Nepalis from Assam together with the East 
Pakistanis/Bangladeshis, the depth of demand and 
the intensity of feeling against the Nepalis were 
definitely not as vociferous - as against the East 
Pakistanis/Bangladeshis. The last two categories 
were obviously overlapped with the Na-Asamiya 
Muslims and the Hindu Bengalis in Assam. 
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This brings us to, the middle class dimension , 


of the problem. The Asamiya middle class is 
mainly composed of caste Hindus and they largely 
monopolised the middle class jobs and opportunities 
in Assam. Therefore, the dominant section of the 
Asamiyas does not consider from their limited class 
point of view the Nepalis as an emerging threat to 
their middle class monopoly very unlike the Hindu 
Bengalis in Assam. The Nepalis of Assam are at 
present in no position to threaten the Asamiya 
middle class. Besides this, Barman (1980: 12) has 
pointed out that numerically the Nepalis are 
insignificant compared to the Bengalis in Assam, 
hence, there is less vociferosity against ‘the Nepalis. 
On the other hand the Nepalis play a subordinate 
role in Assam and most of them are toiling masses; 
therefore, they are unlikely to create an identity 
crisis among the Asamiyas (ibid: 12). All these 
accounts for lesser fear against the Nepalis in 
Assam. 

This also brings to the focus another aspect of 
the -Nepalis living in Assam: that due to their 
weaker position in the class structure of Assam and 
their near-total failure in responding to the middle 


class formation in Assam, the Nepalis have very - 


paradoxically helped them to draw lesser backlash 
from the Asamiya bourgeoisie. It seems clear that 
if they Continue to the play same subordinate role and 
fail to improve their class position significantly, 
they are unlikely to face severe backlash in the near 


‘future. 


The data we have presented (Table No. 2) does not 
show any kind of threat by the Nepalis to the 
Asamiya nationality. However, their migration 
pattern has shown unmistakably that their growth 
rate has been very rapid during the post-indepen- 


dence period. This makes a section of the Asamiyas - 


apprehensive. Like the Bengali Hindus, the Nepalis 
are also very sensitive about their language and 
The Nepalis of Assam; alongwith other 
Indian Nepalis, have been demanding the inclusion 
of Gorkhali/Nepali language in the Eighth Schedule. 
In recent times, the Nepalis have become very 
conscious of their identity whether in Sikkim or West 
Bengal or in Assam. That has to some extent 
affected their relationship with other groups in the 
States concerned. In the wake of the Assam move- 
ment, like the Bengali Hindus and the Na-Asamiya 
Muslims, they too were opposed to certain demands 
and actions of the movement. Though, there were 
disputes, none of these groups was opposed to the 
deportation of foreigners from Assam through due 
legal process. Of course, the Nepalis as a commu- 
nity did not suffer the way the ‚Bengali Hindus and 
the Na-Asamiya Muslims suffered civil violence and 
the Asamiyas suffered state violence. 

The earlier generation of the Nepalis in Assam 
have deeply assimilated and integrated with the 
Asamiya nationality. They prefer to identify them- 
selves as the Nepali Asamiya. The Nepalis of the 
earlier generation had impressive records of fighting 
for India’s independence in Assam. Together with 
the Asamiyas they fought against the notorious 
grouping scheme, they also fought for the official 


:ı recognition of Asamiya as the medium of instruction 
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upto the graduate level at par with English and 
“therefore for all practical purpose, the Nepalis are 
Asamiyas” (Neog: 1974). However, their concentra- 
tion in certain pockets and continuous migration 
have affected their assimilation process deeply. 
Unlike the earlier Nepali migrants, the new migrants 
prefer to maintain their social and economic rela- 
tions with the place of their origin in Nepal. The 
duality of their social roots hinders, their assimila- 
tion with the larger Asamiya society. And, they 
suffer alienation both ways. 


OUR study has shown that the migration of the 
Nepalis to Assam, like the migration of the Bengali 
baboos to man the subordinate positions meant for 
the Indians in the colonial administrative structure, 
black tribals to Assam’s tea-plantation and the 
oppressed East Bengal peasants to Assam’s waste- 
land had a common link: the colonial context under 
. which Assam experienced social transformation. The 
growth of the Nepali population has been very 
remarkable both numerically and percentage-wise 
during the post-independence period. Obviously, 
this pee Pet of the entire development process 
itself. po 

The strong push factorsin Nepal have been 
forcing a large number of the Nepalis to move out 
of Nepal every year. Several treaties between the 
Government of India and Nepal, the massive cons- 
truction of road and railway lines in Assam and the 
NEFA in the wake of the Chinege aggression - of 
1962, have propelled the migration ofthe Nepalis 
to Assam and the North-East. The Nepalis are not 
threatening the demographic, social, economic. 
cultural and political identity of the Asamiya 
nationality. The earlier generation of the Nepalis 
has already identified with the Asamiya and have 
severed their relationship with Nepal. The later 
migrants perhaps would take little more time to 
assimilate. Ifthe social compulsions are removed, 
the Asamiya nationality is likely to gain more from 
the assimilative process. 

However, this is not our intention to say that as 
the Nepalis are not threatening the Asamiya national 
identity, therefore, the Nepali immigration should 
be allowed to continue. The present Assam is neither 

-land-abundant nor is it thinly populated. Over the 
. years Assam has transformed radically. Therefore, 
we would prefer to state that by both energising the: 
assimilative and the integrative processes in a demo- 
cratic manner and calling a halt to the immigration 
from both Nepal and Bangladesh would one hope to 
heal the real or imaginary injury to the Asamiya 
nationality caused by their fear of losing their 
identity in their traditional homeland — Assam. D 
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Violence in Rural Punjab. 


SUKHDEV SINGH SOHAL 


V JOLENCE has become ‘endemic’ in rural Punjab. 
The present violence is qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively different from the earlier criminal outbursts 
which the Punjabi society has witnessed since 
independence. Its intensity is appalling and pattern 
self-perpetuating. 

Every Punjabi is becoming nostalgic about peace 
which was all-pervasive till 1978. Much of the 
violence is structured in the political economy of the 
State and political expediency has further compli- 
“cated the situation.?. The present paper-in an attempt 
to trace out vital clues that unleashed violence and 
consequently conditioned the Punjabi society. 


sii I 


VIOLENCE is a complex societal phenomenon which 

- attempts to strike at the institutional aspect of state 
' and society. Its purpose is ‘to induce fear and intimi- 
dation’®., Despite its political overtones, the targets 
are often not persons, establishments and institutions 
symbolising or pursuing certain politics, but 
. ‘annonymous masses’ that have nothing to do 
with the conflict; 

Moreover, instead of treating acts of terrorism as 
‘senseless violence’, it is a form of ‘violent communi- 
cation strategy’. Its purpose is to communicate 
fear with a view to ‘achieve’ a desired goal. With 
technological advancemnt, the intensity of violence 
has become unbelievable. It has moral moorings 
which entail drastic socio-psychological consequences. 

For an economically weak and militarily strong 
polity, violence assumes significance. Broadly speak- 
ing, terrorism, as a form of violence, is ‘epipheno- 
menal’, ‘coercive intimidation’, ‘a mode of psycho- 
logical warfare’, ‘a political instrument’ with inbuilt 
strategic rationale that often backfires.’ 


at 

IN Punjab, colonial rule reinforced linguistic 
chauvinism, sectoral and demographic preponderance 
along communal lines. Partition and the consequen- 
tial exit of the Muslims further consolidated these 
tendencies." ‘Large scale exodus of the Sikhs from 
newly emerged Pakistan changed the electoral and 
political profile of the Sikhs.’ 

Capitalistic development pursued by the Indian 
state in agriculture with attendent market mechanism 
has ‘resulted in relative economic deprivation. 
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Production and distribution systems got belinked- 
It had a differential effect on different sections of the 
peasantry.” Moreover, the transition of the capita- 
list farmers into industrialists practically became 
impossible and surplus income has started passing 
into conspicuous consumption.’ \ 

Regional aspirations of the Akali party could ‘not 
materialise due to factionalism. Political expediency 
on the part of the Indian National Congress added 
to the frustrations among the Akalis.1° Tt under- 
lined the need for restructuring Centre-State relations. 

This view was logically encapsulated in the Anand- 
pur Sahib Resolution propounded by the Akali party 
which unfortunately began to be viewed as ‘sepa- 
ratist’? and ‘communal’ document. Constant com- 
paign in the Jalandhat vernacular press initiated the 
process of communal polarisation. With religious 
tangles the process of agitational politics spearheaded 
by the Akali party got unfolded which ultimately 
resulted in the “‘politics of terrorism’. Henceforth, . 
the Punjab problem has become ‘a tragedy’ produced 
by the workings of the economy and politics of the 
Indian ruling classes." 
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POLITICS of violence hinges onsilencing the oppo- 
sition within and without Sikhism and for immobi- 
lising various socio-political institutions. In the 
process violence is getting institutionalised and the ~ 
common Punjabi feels ‘sandwiched between state and 
individual terrorism. Agitational politics under the 
rubric of Dharm Yudh Morcha mobilised the rural 
masses and it became difficult to channelise it on 
sound democratic principles. / 

Indecisiveness on the part of politicians added to 
complications which resulted in cynicism. The 
administration got paralysed through constant 
closures. Law and order agencies acquired more 
powers and implementation of steps against agitators 
and offenders infuriated Sant Longowal and Sant 
Bhindrawale who issued ‘warnings’ to the officials. 
Consequently, the shift to extremism became promi- 
nent and resulted in the entry of armed forces into 
the Golden Temple. This sent shock waves among a 
majority of the Sikhs. ; 

The operations ‘Bluestar and “Woodrose’ com- 
pelled the Sikh youth to go underground ona large 
scale. The assassination of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on October 31, 1984 and the consequent 
‘carnage’ further confounded the situation. Various 
militant organisations mushroomed and attracted the 
unemployed, underemployed youth and poor peasants 
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who had lost the game in the Green Revolution. Out 
and of 3000 persons in jails except some police 


-personnel PSEB employees others were unemployed. 
Similarly, the interrogation of 117 hardcore terrorists - 


rounded in ‘Operation Black Thunder’ reveals that 
they came from “poor families’ had a ‘low socio- 


economic status’ and victims of ‘perceived injustice’, ` 


Terrorism had for them ‘a romantic appeal’.* 

Repeatedly, attempts have been made by militants 
to create ‘a central command’ and take up political 
issues with the Government. Through various Sarbat 
Khalsa documents the thesis of ‘exploitation of 
Sikhs at the hands bf the Hindu-dominated Centre’ 
has been articulated to provide an ideological orien- 
tation to terrorism.44 The Panthic Committee’s 
demand for a ‘separate state’ added a new dimension 
to the crisis and the further fragmentation of the 
Sikh political opinion weakened the democratic 
forces. 

The inflow of sophisticated weaponry in the form of 
AK 47s, across the international border, outgunned 
the police and added a qualitative dimension to 
violence. However, the constant para-military vigi- 
lance and the’ subsequent absence of political 
dialogue resulted in fragmentation of the ‘central 
command’ and further criminalisation of militant 
organisations. The ideological orientation directed 
violence along communal lines to bring about mutual 
population migration and demographic prepon- 
derance of the Sikhs with the purpose of thus rescu- 
ing them from the ‘Hindu backlash’. Initially, their 
main thrust was to eliminate those officials who were 
allegedly involved in rampant corruption and part of 
the coercive apparatus. With the passage of time 
this thrust got diffused and ordinary families became 
the targets. 

This vicious process has“ paradoxically further 
resulted in rampant corruption, intimidation, insecu- 
rity, absenteeism and mass copying which may take 
years to eliminate. Violence has helped in increasing 
their intensity because of ‘the partial breakdown of 
democratic channels to counter these malpractices. 
The law and order agencies with wideranging powers 
under the various anti-terrorist acts have acquired 
more muscle powers. With one pretext or another 
the terms ‘harbourer’ and ‘terrorist? have been 
applied with ulterior motives thereby partially 
alienating the people. Personal feuds have been 
taken up for bargaining among the parties compelling 
their members to join terrorist organisations and 
wreck vengeance. 7 

Local political bodies like panchayats have been 
sidelined. Even their elected representatives have often 
not been trusted and involved in mopping up activi- 
ties. In protest against ‘police harassment’, more 
than 40 sarpanches and 150 panches tendered their 
resignations en masse in the sensitive police district 
of Batala. The ‘dictatorial attitude’ of senior police 
officers had created a feeling of alienation’. More- 
over, organisation of anti-terrorist criminal bands 
with official connivance has created a volatile situa- 
tion. 

With, sophisticated weapons and geographical 
acquintance militants have partially silenced the 
local population. The Green Revolution had initia- 
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ted the process of disintegration of village asa unit 
and surplus-producing farmers started moving in to 
the fields. Such demographic dispersion in farms has 
made effective combing up operations almost diffi- 
cult. Para-military forces knowing these limitations 
have reconciled and it appears as if the mutual time- 


table has been adjusted giving a free hand to mili- . 


tants after a particular period. This is known to all 
Punjabis in rural areas which is giving indispensi- 


bility to terrorism. Local disputes are being referred , 


to ring leaders who put pressure on parties to make 
concessions to a particular person and a party. 
Threatening letters, extortion of money, snatching 
of weapons and kidnapping have become common 
phenomenon, ‘ 

Conspicuous consumption has become a major 
target for violence and all status symbols like cars, 
tractors and scooters are oftenly levied. Well-to-do 
farmers prefer shifting to urban areas where there is 
relative peace. Forced ‘social reformation’ in certain 
ceremonies initially did evoke some reaction but by 
now people outwardly approve and provide justi- 
fication of it through sadil and economic terms. 


- Consequently, the. use of intoxicants, meat and vulgar 


music has stopped. 
. For reinforcing the legitimacy the militant organ- 
isations haye disowned the responsibility of extortion 
and killing of innocent persons! These organisa- 
tions have blamed official sponsored criminal bands, 
a fact highlighted with the brutal murder of an able 
police officer Sital Das, SSP, Patiala, by a policeman 
who acted as ‘hitman’. ` 
Similarly, violence in Punjab has affected mostly 
the youth. There is a general suspicion about the 
youth among the Jaw and order agencies, It has 
created fears for being involved and interrogated. 
The entire educational system has come under its 
impact. Mass copying with the tacit approval of 
invigilators has become an accepted norm. Parents 
feel reconciled because in case merit is taken for 
recruitment their wards may stand a chance. Obvi- 
ously, marks indicate merit and all of them may not 
spare enough money for bribery. Most of the schools 
are on the verge of closure due to the shifting of 
teachers to urban areas. The standards of education 
have reached absymally low levels giving clear indi- 
cations of unemployment and frustration in the years 
to come. Schools and colleges in rural Punjab have 
become the major recruitment ground of the militant 


organisations. Lack of proper vocationalisation of 


education has further facilitated this task. 

Consequently, violence in rural Punjab, parti- 
cularly in the districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, 
Ferozepore and Kapurthala, has become ‘endemic’.!” 
Lack of proper briefing about the religious heritage 
of the Sikhs has often brought religious symbols 
under suspicion the law enforcing agencies creating 
unpleasant situations. For psychological reinforce- 
ment the people have occasionally gone for religious 
solace. Brutality has resulted in disorientation of the 
human aspect and lack of alternative ideology has 
placed religion in the centrestage—which is com- 
monly dubbed as fundamentalism. , 

Politics from above with overt and ‘covert political 
interests has undermined the political institutions 


at the grossroot levels. Law and order agencies havé 
developed vested interests for prolonging the crisis 
and hence dominating the civil administration. 
Significantly, the police chief advised ‘the people to 
learn to live with terrorism’. This message has gone 
to the masses in the rural areas and there is tacit 
reconciliation with the situation. Consequently, all 
the plans to put the people against the terrorists have 
so far failed. 


IV 


VIOLENCE in the present decade has claimed 
nearly 25,000 lives. Its intensity in the rural areas is 
predominant. Almost all forms of violence have gone 
for experiments. They have marginalised the collec- 
tive initiative at local levels. At present socio-politi- 
cal institutions face tough challenges and demand 
early solution to the crisis. Witch-hunting based on 
the ‘foreign hand’ would only prolong it. 


Paradoxically, retired military generals are empha- - 


sising recourse to the political process and a political 
party (BJP) for a military solution. Such diversity of 
opinions shows the complexity of situation. 

Only the revival of the political process may initi- 
ate peoples’ participation.’* Moreover, it is futile to 
hope that an atmosphere conducive to the effective- 
ness of the political process can be created in Punjab 
only after the government firmly puts an end to ex- 
tremist activities." 0 
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Understanding Religion 


THERE is no escape. The question that ought to be 

raised and answered is why religion, despite all 
secular manifestos, rhetorics and condemnations, 
continues to retain its magical power. 

Well, it is possible to argue that there is no such 
thing as religion; what exists in its name is bad 
politics, something that is inherently ugly, some- 
thing that tempts society’s evil forces to corrupt the 
popular psyche. Yet, the fact remains that religon, 
irrespective of the forms it takes, does prevail; it 
attracts, hyponotises, fascinates; it'is not something 
withering away. It enters politics, Shapes the acti- 
vities of a modern state. It creates what is called 
fundamentalism; it breeds violence, causes commu- 
nal riots. It also inspires many to renounce the 
world, its brutalities; it promises a counter culture; 
it liberates, evolves a profound art of seeing. 

In other words, ,religion is everywhere — in the 
glorification of sari, in the politics of a Shahabuddin 
or a Niranjan Dev, in the condemnation of Salman 
Rushdies. The Satanic Verses or in the truly noble, 
altruistic activities ofa Baba Amte ora Mother 
Teresa. Indeed, religion, with its innumerable and 
often contradictory manifestations, remains a para- 
dox. 

Perhaps it is easier to condemn it. That, however, 
does not help us. Because religion is here, amongst 
us. The question is how to understand it — not with 
a sceptic’s cycnicsm, but with a liberating conscience 
you and I need to make our jives better, nobler, 
to evolve an integral, harmonious vision of life. 

What is, however, immediately important to 
discuss is why religion, fora modern, progressive 
mind, has lost its meaning, why, if not condemned, 
it is often considered asa set of irrational beliefs 
and rituals not having the slightest relevance in our 
age. A secular critique of religion ought to be 
examined carefully in order to understand its dialec- 
tic, its inner dynamics, how religion, in the absence 
ofa deep inner experience or a true spirit to guide 
it, gets reduced to another mechanism of escape or 
an ideology of oppression. 

First, the process of rationalisation that begins 
with the advancement of a modern secular era sees 
‘something in religion that repels, that poses an 
obstacle. Rationalisation is a process of engagement 
with the world — the world that is immediately 
visible, tangible, quantifiable. Rationalisation is a 
promise with which modern man gifted with science 
and technology studies and conquers nature, estab- 
lishes a secular ... industrial world. 





‘ The author is a free lance writer. 
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' The spirit of rationalisation, said Max Weber, the 
eminent German sociologist, is seen everywhere — 
in the market. in the secular polity, in bureaucracy, 
in all institutions that symbolise progress. Although, 
as Weber said, a religion like Calvinism encourages 
and stimulates the spirit of rationalisation, other 
religions — particularly Eastern religions like Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism—negate the very spirit of rationa- 
lisation. Because these religions are “‘other-wordly’’, 
a believer is seldom encouraged to participate in 
the real world; all that is temporal breeds illusions, 
miseries, unhappiness! Religion kills the passion, 
the will power man needs to produce, to establish 
industry, to do all that a vita] ‘physical man needs to 
life pleasant. Instead, religion dénies the 
world, breeds pessimism, encourages passivity, a with- 
draw! symptom, a death wish. Religion, the argument 
goes, is an obstacle, a mechanism of escape! 
Secondly, the “salvation” that religion promises, 
rationalists and radicals argue assertively, is illusory. 
While the world around is filled with poverty, illite- , 
racy, army oppression, the believer's ‘ nirvanic 
consciousness” or-the “communion with God” 
appears false. Because this salvation is inherently 
narcissistic, it does not bring the believer closer to 
the concrete ... historical man, his real experience — 


_ hunger or illiteracy, powerlessness or violence. An 


~ 


attempt to transcend time while not living in it or an 
experience of the infinite while denying the finite is 
not what man needs to humanise the world. 

This kind of consciousness is deceptive; it is, as 
Marx would say, the’ opium the oppressed, in the 
absence of a collective movement for a better social 
world, need to console themselves, rationalise their 
miseries, their defeats. In other words, religon 
reveals- man’s inability to bear the real, the cons- 
traints of time and history. Not surprisingly then, 
as Freud, another radical thinker, said, religion is our 
“collective neurosis”. Like a child man, despite his 
adulthood, cannot ‘bear the world alone, cannot 
endure suffering, the continual dialectic of life and 
death, pleasure and paia, the Eros and the Thanatos. 
In God, said Freud, what is projected is the image 
of the father -- man needs to be assured that there 
is a powerful father, a God to protect him, to save 
him. 

And thirdly, religion with its dogmas and rituals 
tends to acquire a monolithic character, says its 
critics. Every religion assumes that it and it alone 
has got all the answers to the riddles of human 
existence. It has got no tolerance, no humility. It is 
orthodox, ritualistic. It creates ‘an authoritarian 
personality hostile to new ideas, hostile to other 
religions, other traditions. To be religious is to 
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Prevent the possibility of a dialogue. Hence the 
continual assertion; in a modern secular era religion 
and politics ought to be separated. Modern politics 
has defined man as a “citizen” — one who has 


supposedly overcome the constraints of his religion, . 


one who can see rationally, impersonally. If religion 
is allowed to shape his politico-economic decisions 
and choices, he is bound to hamper the growth of a 


nation-state. Nationalism and religionalism are two. 


different things. : 

These three popular criticisms of religion (religion 

as an obstacle to the process of rationalisation, 
religion as an ideology of escape or oppression and 
religion as a dogmatic, monolithic structure) continue 
to retain their validity Because religion, as itis 
often practised, fails to assure a modern mind that it 
really liberates or makes one sufficiently equipped to 
cope with history. Open your eyes and experience 
the process of trivialisation that goes on in the name 
of religion. You see a greedy capitalist constructing 
a temple and getting “pious”, a modern Shankara- 
charya glorifying sati and thereby upholding a “great 
religious tradition”, a Bhagwan Rajneesh promising 
salvation through’ sexual ecstasy, communalists and 
fundamentalists killing innocent people! And every- 
where the name of religion is uttered. When religion 
is so false, so brutal, so illusory, how is it possible 
to choose not to hear what atheists and radicals are 
saying? If God is seen only in georgeous temples, in 
communal riots, in rich man’s wealth, it is'better to 
deny that God. ; 
-~ God is dead; religion is false; it ought to be re- 
moved from modern man’s consciousness. That is 
precisely a secular journey towards progress. Pro- 
gress, needless to add, counts. The world that is 
immediately visible has witnessed the growth’ of 
science and technology, sought to provide comforts 
and privileges. Yet, there is a void, a Void, keenly felt 
and experienced by many. First, with the process of 
rationalisation and secularisation begins man’s 
almost pathological attachment to the temporal. Well, 
it satisfies the desires and aspirations of the vital, 
physical man; it continues to make him finite. 

But there is a primary paradox in the ‘human situ- 
ation. He is finite: yet, he intends to be infinite. He 
is small, egotistic; yet, he intends to embrace the 
universe, gets merged with the ocean. He lives in 
time, in history; yet, he seeks to experience timeless- 
ness and eternity. Heis in the world preoccupied 
with his work, business, duties, responsibilities; yet, 
he seeks complete nirvana, bliss, peace, happiness. In 
other words, he wants to have an experience of 
transcendence, an experience of unboundedness. — 

Secondly, for many, a secular...industrial civilisa- 
tion tends to cause a, crisis of meaning. Progress, 
growth rate, efficiency, socialism — all secular ideas, 
despite their historical relevance, fail to provide 
answers to the riddles of human existence. Who am 
1? Why am J? What is there beyond the world? Why 
should 1 exist? Why should I do what I continue to 
do? These questions havn’t the ideas of many. Those 
who raise these questions, as- Jung, the psycho- 
' analyst with a mystic, visionary experience said, are 
unlikely to be satisfied by popular secular rational- 
isations: man is finite; he exists simply to increase his 
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wealth and satisfy his sexual desires or he is egotistic, 
but can merge with a larger, bigger ego — the collec- 
tivity, the state, the nation. Essentially, they want to 
experience something deeper, finer, something that 
arouses their faith and hope, makes them convinced 
that life, despite miseries, sufferings, temporalities, 
arealm of experience that lasts, that makes life 
desirable. 

An experience of unboundedness and a profound 
meaning of existence — these are not “things” to be 
consumed immediately, instantly. Man needs to 
initiate a new journey, a process... And this seems so 
dificult. The constraints of time, the constraints of 
history, the rationalities ofa secular era make this 
journey almost impossible. Everything around him 
— office, family, market, bureaucracy — makes him 
smaller, smaller. Freedom or trdnscendence becomes 
an impossibility. This causes restlessness, despair 
violence, meaninglessness. 

For nihilists life is absurd, purposeless, devoid of 
any hidden beauty, meaning significance. For others 
not capable of undertaking a spiritual journey, yet 
experiencing ' restlessness, religion — a distorted 
religion — appears as a refuge. It makes them 
feel that they are important; they are not just 
small time. functionaries working in offices, lead- 
ing an insignificant life and then dying; their lives 
are endowed with a purpose! With this begins 
the growth of religious fundamentalism, a dis- 
torted, violent, perverted religion that inspires many 
to celebrate the irrational. Essentially, when in the 
absence of a spiritual, revolutionary journey the void 
remains unfilled, religion assumes a negative mean- 
ing. It is full of rituals, rigidities, violent practices. 
It is life-killing. It is a reaction to another life-killing 
experience; the experience of rational, fragmented, 
oppressive, secular hell. 

But is there a religion that liberates.the mind, 
barmonises the psyche? The question assumes added 
significance in our times because, as we are seeing, 
what goes on in the name of religion is false, illusory, 
simply a reaction. Perhaps it is necessary to 
emphasise that religion is not what is immediately 
visible; men and women’ going to temples, yet, in 
their day-to-day lives doing all that is ugly and nasty 
or saints and mystics living in the Himalayas without 
bothering about the warld. Religion has got a hidden 


meaning. Religion is primarily a profound ex- 


perience — an experience: that mediates between the 
temporal and the eternal, the visible and the invisible. 
Religion isa new way of seeing. To be religious is 
not to negate the world, time and history. Instead, it 
is a new way of participating in the world. Religion 
then transforms man, makes him realise his destiny. 
How does this metamorphosis take place? The 
answer is simple. To be religious is to have an 
experience of unboundedness. The armour of fhe 
little ego breaks. Man embraces the universe — 
the child, the woman, the tree, the hill, the ocean. The 
duality between “J” and “They” ceases to exist. 
That is the beginning of love, bhakti, compassion. 
Man, then, realises that life is worthliving, And 
for that he needs no God, no church, no belief- 
system. Because it is his own inner experience. 
He looks at the flower, experiences its beauty. He 


talks to the rising sun, the river, the hill. He sees 
a child as a child, a woman asa woman, a bird as 
a bird. His soul radiates and everything he touches 
acquires a new meaning. 


As a Zen master said: “All your mental activities 
will now be working in a different key, which will 
be more satisfying, more peaceful, more full of joy 
than anything you ever experienced before. The 
tone of life will be altered. There is something 
rejuvenating in the possession of Zen. The spring 
flower will look prettier, and the mountain stream 
runs coller and more transparent.” Living, then, 
becomes a great celebration, a celebration that, 
however, requires no theoretical explanation, no 
interpretation. Because one’s inner 
counts; one hears the call, gets the message and 
realises that God or no God, there is a realm of 
experience that ought to be cultivated, that is so 
supremely powerful that-it alone can sustain life. 

Is it, then, possiple to say that to be religious is 
to be an escapist? Never. No religious soul denies 
the world. He experiences the infinite through the 
finite, timelessness through history, action through 
nirvana. Time and again, religious souls came 
back to the world, participated in it. From 
Krishna’s participation in the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra, to the Buddha’s “middle path” — the 
message is clear. The world is not unreal. Essen- 
tially, there is something in a spiritual experience 
that remains liberating all the time -— that is the 
“point of merger of love, knowledge and action. 
That is wisdom. And to have wisdom is to parti- 
cipate in the world, fight its fragmentation and 
bring it nearer to paradise. ` 

That is why to have wisdom is to embrace the 
ideal of and practise communism. Because com- 
munism is primarily an experience of togetherness. 
To be religious is to be a communist. To be 
religious is not to be anti modern; instead, religion 
liberates the true spirit of modernity from its 
institutionalised decay. To be religious is not to 
be anti-rational. To be religious is to elevate the 
rational into the higher principle of the supra — 
rational. 

True, the kind of religion we are pleading for is 
not an easy thing to experience. It requires a pro- 
cess and the process ought to be initiated. It is in 
this context that we should remember that religious 
rites, rituals, festivals, provided the spirit behind 
them is not lost, are not irrelevant or meaningless. 
Because human beings differ on the basis of their 
perceptions and experiences. Between the Buddha 
and the finite, egotistic, temporal man lies innumer- 
able possibilities and whatever helps man to expand 
his horizon, to experience love and unboundedness 
helps him to undertake a spiritual journey. 

With this altered awareness everything man does 
— teaching a child, loving a woman, creating a 
beautiful family, participating in a collective struggle 
— acquires a spiritual meaning. Everyone can 
begin the process and every action is potentially 
sacrosant, because religion, far from negating or 
repressing the desires and aspirations of the empiri- 
cal, sensuous man, elevates them, integrates them 
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with the spiritual. 

To initiate this process is to initiate karmayoga. 
Then, man participates in the world, participates 
intensely, yet with a different consciousness. His 
little ego begins to disappear, work comes as a point 
of mediation between the finite and the infinite, the 
being and the supreme consciousness. This does not 
generate tamas or passivity. This does not generate 
death wish’ or withdrawal symptoms. Instead, man 
becomes intensely active, yet he remains free from 
tension, anxiety or the pathological desire for success, 
because with the development of a sattwic mind he 
realises that there is no winner, no loser; to give is 
to receive, everything is an offering, a prayer. 

The ideal of karmayoga, needless to add, is one 
of the greatest gifts of religion; one of its profound 
radical messages. In our times Vivekananda and 
Gandhi showed how to lead a life of a karmayogi, 
how to spiritualise the world, attach a new meaning ` 
to action from the task social reconstruction to anti- 
imperial struggle for national liberation. They demon- 
strated that religion, when felt and experienced 
deeply, could revolutionalise the world. Religion need 
not be feared; it ought to be saved. 


A religious journey requires a deep penetrating 
sociological imagination, an awareness of the con- 
straints of history, the constraints that, as Karl Marx 
showed, so brilliantly, cause alienation, brutalise men, 
kill their creativity, Religion, we have said, is 
primarily an experience of togetherness, unbounded- 
ness, love, sensitivity. But to love, to Telate, to 
communicate with nature, to experience beauty one 
needs fulfilment. And for many it has become an 
impossibility. Because what Marx said remains valid 
even today — in a fragmented world whose priorities 
are money, profit and exploitation, we have lost the 
eyes to see a man as a man, a flower asa flower, a 
tree as a tree. 


Instead, everything has got reified, everything has 
got an “exchange value” everything is marketable. 
As Marx worte in Economic and Philosophic Manus- 
cripts of 1844. “The care-burdended, poverty stricken 
man has no sense for the finest play. The dealer in 
minerals sees only the commercial value but not the 
beauty and the specific character of the mineral. He 
has no minerological sense.” 


It is in this morbid, violent culture that gods, ’ 
prophets, religions are sold, consumed and finally 
finished. Not surprisingly then, religion today is 
one of the attractive packages that many Eastern 
mystics are selling in the affluent West. Religion is 
just another item for consumption, an item that the 
culture industry popularises through its media men, 
The fact is that man has lost the ability to experience 
things as they are, the world as it is — with its 
beauty, vastness, greatness. 


The negation of experience is what has made many 
cynical, desensitised people. In the absence of an 
experience of love and compassion or because of 
inability to see the beauty in the world — ina tree, 
ina bird, in a mother they conclude that life is 
purposeless. Despair is their last word. To revive 
religion, needless to add, is to enable man to 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Monopoly Capital and Advertising in Indian Press 


K. NAGESHWAR 


l 


“TF I were asked to choose between a Government 

without newspapers and newspapers without 
Government; I would prefer the latter,” said a 
famous editor. Undoubtedly this is an exaggerated 
description of the role of the mass media in a 
society. But none can deny the highly important 
role the mass media plays in contemporary society. 
The unprecedented developments in the field of 
science and technology have’ revolutionised the pre- 
sent-day human civilisation. It is impossible to visu- 
alise the modern man’s life without the companion- 
ship of the mass media. 

Such a powerful instrument can be used to either 
create a healthy public opinion for the betterment of 
society, or develop trends leading to just the reverse. 

The mass media in a capitalist society is an inte- 
gral part of the super-structure. The class which 
owns the material means of production also con- 
trols the production and dissemination of ideas. 
Mass communication is the most affective social pro- 
cess in the present epoch. 

This study is aimed at exploring the influence of 
big business on the Indian press. The Indian news- 
papers industry has come along way. There has 
been an incessant tendency towards monopolisation 
and concentration in the newspapers industry mak- 
ing the press an enterprise of monopoly capital. _ 

Only 26 organisations control over 70 per cent of 
English press, 84 per cent of Telugu press, 73: per- 
cent of Malayalam press and 51 per cent of Gujarati 
Press, 

What is the reason -for this unhealthy trend? 
During the closing years of last century and the 
early part of the present one, several publications 
were launched on an outlay not exceeding Rs 100.00. 
Now, the investment on any newspaper or magazine 
runs into several crores of rupees making the pro- 
fession a privilige of big business. à 

Today, every. newspaper or magazine owner is 
busy with his several other business interests. The 
commercial interests of organisations that largely 
control the Indian press encompasse an incredible 
array of industries including cement, jute, shipping, 
steel, aluminium, chemicals, real estate, agro-chemi- 
cals, textiles, fabrics, sugars, rubber, tea, coffee, 
tyres, automobiles, plantanions, transport, hotels, 
electronics, films, travels, trading and finance, 
excise contracts, machinery, processed Foods, Gyp- 
sum, mining and coal, etc. 


The author is a Lecturer in the Department of 
Communications and Journalism, Osmania Uni- 
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The First Press Commission concluded: ‘“‘there 
already exists in, the Indian newspaper industry a 
considerable degree of concentrationship. There is a 
danger that this tendency might further develop in 
future. We are of the opinion that it would not be 
desirable in the interests of the freedom of choice 
that this tendency should be accentuated.” 

More than two decades after the First Press Com- 
mission submitted its report, S.K. Goyal and 
M. Chalapati Rau on behalf of the Delhi-based | 
Indian Institute of Public Administration studied the 
ownership and control of the Indian press for the 
Second Press Commission. They also come out with 
a similar conclusion- that the Indian press suffers a 
high degree of concentrationship in the hands of 
large business houses. -Ever since the study a few 
years ago, this uhealthy trend has been aggtavated 
making the press highly prone to big business 
expansion, 

The Second Press Commission observed: “the 
ownership and control structure of newspapers estab- 
lishments may not reveal in full the influence of 
private big business or large corporations on the 
Indian press. We feel that for an objective and more 
comprehensive view, it is necessary to undertake a 
full-fledged and an independent study of advertise- 
ments in the Indian press, the report of the Indian 
press.” 

It continued to state that the influence of the 
private corporate sector advertisers on the press can- 
not be underestimated. Who is advertising? How 
frequently? At what rate? and where? These questions 
need to be examined along with nature and character 
of news reporting, comments and coverage. 

Taking inspiration from the observation made by 
Second Press Commission, this particular study was 
conducted basing on data collected from national 
news magazines — India Today (Delhi), Illustrated 
Weekly of India (Bombay), Sunday (Calcutta) and 
The Week (Trivandrum). Though none of the big 
business houses directly control these four publica- 
tions, their influence can be ganged by looking at 
their share of total_ advertising space. The study 
covers a period of 18 months, that is, January 1986 
to June 1987 on the basis of simple random sampling. 


Conclusions and Inferences of the Study 
1. Foreign companies are the leading contribu- 
tors to the advertising revenue of all the four 
magazines. ; 
2. The Sunday gets one-third of its advertising 
revenue from the foreign companies while other 
three magazines get more than one-fifth of their 


revenue from foreign companies. ` TABLE 2 





3. The top 20 monopoly houses excluding the India Today 
foreign companies in this bracket contribute more 
than one-fourths of the total ad revenue of India “Groyp SCOT L 
Today and Ilustrated Weekly of India and more soe enone Percentage 
than one-fifth of Sunday and The Week. Boria an i 22.492 
4. Nearly half of the advertising revenues of Govt 6518.000 12197 
India Today (48.975 per cent) and Ilustrated Other Pyt í ; 
Weekly (47.868 per cent) comes from big business Jadian (Unidentified) 39,19,000 7.308 
houses and foreign industries. Tatas aa 4.413 
5. There is a similar trend in terms of the rela- Hero 16,86,000 aoe 
tive contributors of different advertisers in all the Palaj 17,16,000 3.20] 
four magazines — foreign companies, top 20 Thapar ` ; DO 3.077 
business houses coming first or second and Relianċe 1 icon 2.249 
Government departments and public undertakings Oberoi 9'21°000 -081 
ranking third. Goenka 8,10,000 1.718 
‘ Firodia 768.000 1.510 
6. Government departments and public under- Joint 756.000 1.432 
takings are yet an another significant advertisers Chabria 6784000 ioe 
in all the four magazines. Sriram 6,75,000 oe 
: opi Mafatlal 6,12,000 EEA 
7. The business activity of the parent group LML 5.91000 1.141 
sometimes influences the share of different adver- Piramal 576000 ton 
tisers in a magazine. For instance, MM group, Modi 5,49,000 034 
basically .a business group, originating from ae 5,10,000 0951 
Kerala which also owns The Week, that is, 5.493 Kirloskar poe 0.761 
per cent-of the revenue of The Week while the Khatau 3°66°000 oe 
same company’s share in the total advertising De 351,000 0.654 
revenue of India Today and Illustrated Weekly of Tea 3,24,000 0.604 
India are 0.604 per-cent and 0.32 percent res- Bombay Dyeing een 0.391 
pectively. This group didn’t advertise at all in KL 2’52'000 0.459 
Sunday. ad PPT 1,80,000 eee 
8.’ The trend of domination of Birlas and Tatas Rallys ee toon 0.335 
in the economic sphere within the top 20 mono- Kalpataru 108,000 on 


poly houses reflect in terms of their relative share Source:—Data Coll 
! l : oS ected from India Today. 
in the advertisement revenues of different  Nore:—*These Caiculatiois haze eee ao as 








magazines. the advertisement tariff rates speci re 
: r : ‘ s ’ pecified in the P. = 
For instance, the top two business housés of India ` ‘ers’ Year Book, RE Aare 
contributers one-third of what all the 20 business TABLE 3 
houses contribute. to the advertising revenue of ' 
all the four magazines. Illustrated Weekly of India 
9. The share of Tatas and Birlas in the advertis- 
ing revenue of the four magazines is nearly equal _70#Ps Expenditure Percentage 
to that of the Government’s share. Foreign 30,13,200 
. ee š Pyt Indi t jemba | 23.246 
10. Tatas, Birlas, Bajaj groups are the leading Govt 7 ian 16,76,650 13.153 
advertisers among the top 20 monopoly houses. Other Pvt Indians 12,04,200 9.26 
11. The entire analysis reveals beyond all doubts Unidentified 10.06,950 7.768 
that the big business houses and the foreign com- Bajaj 8,37,909 6.46 
panies have a clear influence over the Indian Bila esti 5.84 
media through the indirect influence by subsidis- Goenka aap iee 3.51 
ing the Indian press through the advertising. 9 TVS 3,59,100 ` ee 
Piramal . 3,15,000 243 
K .. 2,81,000 217 
TABLE 1 Soares 2,75,100 212 
Advertisement Versus News Content in Top Four National Bombay Dyeing AE he 
: News Magazines Reliance S 1,70,100 iat 
Aa Maranal 1,89,000 136 
Magazines Total No. of Pages Percentage ero. :26,000 0.9 
Pages Containing M. Chettiar 2,10,000 163 
Advertisements K.L. 1,68,000 1.29 
Modi 1,68,000 1.29 
India Today 3,054 1,553 50.753 Escorts 1,50,400 1.16 
Illustrated Weekly of Sriram 1,26,000 0.97 
India 2,556 634 24.804 = Kirloskar 1,12,500 0.867 
Sunday 1,897 456 © 32.058 Oberoi 1,07,100 0.82 
The Week 2,160 501 23.194 Thapar 95,550 0.73 
. Joint 84,000 0.641 





wo .- 
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Tanna 63,000 0.48 
MM 42,000 0.32 

- Harivallabdas 84,000 0.648 
Jagdalı 11,500 0.089 
Abro 10,500 0.08 


Source:—The data has been collected from Illustrated 
Weekly from January, 1986 to June, 1987. 

Note:—The Calculations were made on the basis of adver- 
tisement tariffs provided by Press and Advertisers Year Book. 


TABLE 4 
Sunday 

Group Expenditure Percentage 
Foreign 49;,10,000 32.347 
PVT Indian 15,64,000 10.303 
Govt 14,86,000 79.78 
Thapar 4,62,000 3.04 
Birlas 9,44,000 © 6.2 
Other Pvt Indian : 

- Unidentified 7,38,000 4.86 
Bajaj 6,60,000 434 
Tata 4,16,000 2.74 
Kothari 4,00,000 _ 2.63 
Goenka 3,80,000 25 
Bombay Dyeing 2,66,000 1.75 

i 2.60,000 1.71 
Khatau 2,20,000 1.44 
Tvs 2,06,000 1.35 
JK a 1,90,000 1.25 - 
Modi 1,87,000 1.71 
TTK = 1,80,000 1.18 
Oberoi 1.74,000. 1.14 
Reliance 1 1,70,000 1.12 
Escorts 1,62,000 1.06 
Firodia 1,32,000 0.86 
Sriram 1,24,000 0.81 | 
Mafatlal 1,20,000 0.79 
Piramal 1,06,000 0.69. 
Somani 1,00,000 0.65 
Bangur 82,000 0.51 
Hero 80,000 0.52 
KL 80,000 0 52 
Abro 42,000 0.27 
Kirloskar 38,000 0215 





Source;—*The data has been collected from Sunday from 
January, 1986 to June, 1987. 

Note:—The Calculations were made on the basis of the 
Advertisement tariffs provided by Press advertisers Year 
Book 


TABLE 5 
The Week 

Group Expenditure Percentage 

orei 6,82,504 22.985 
ae Indian 5,08,609 17.127 
Govt 2,81 ,087.5 9.466 
MM 1,63,124 5.493 
TTK 1,47,862.5 4.979 
Other Pvt Indian , 
Unidentified : ~ 1,12,500 3.788 
Bajaj 97,500 3.283 
Godrej 90,425 3.045 
Tata 71,425 2.610 
Reliance 74,375 2.504 
Birlas 67,300 2.266 
TVS 66,250 2.231 
Piramal 61,250 2.062 
Rallys 58,250 1.961 
Thapar 57,500 // 1.936 
Escorts 54,080 1.821 
Bombay Dyeing 53,750 1.81 
Joint 45,000 1.515 
Mafatlal 45,000 1.515 
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Hero 39,688 1.336 
Kalpataru 37,500 1.262 
Balsara ` : 37,750 1 271 
JK 31,875 1.073 
Kirloskar 38,896 1.31 

Khatau 24,600 0.828 
Sriram 7,541.5 0.256 
Modi 1.675 0.056 
Firodia 7,500 0.252 


Source:—*The data has been collected from the Week from 
January, 1986 to June, 1987, 

Note:—The Calculations were made based on the avertise- 
ment tariffs provided by Press and Advertisers Year Book. 











TABLE 6 
Shares of Big Business Houses 

Group India Today Weekly Sunday Week 
Birlas 4.413 3.51 6.218 2.266 
Tatas 4.622 5.84 2.74 2.610 
Thapar 2.249 0.73 3.04 1.936 
Singhania 3.077 2.17 1.25 1.073 
Reliance 2.081 1.31 1.12 2.504 
Mafatlal 1.141 1.36 0.79 1.515 
Modi 1.024 129 1.23 0.056 
Bangur = = 0.54 — 
Bajaj 3.201 6.46 4.84 3.283 
Walchand 0.951 — — — 
Sriram 1.259 0.97 0.81 0.254 
TYS 0.654 2.77 1.35 2.231 
Kirloskar 0.716 0.867 0.215 1.31 
M.M. 0.604 0.32 — 5.493 

TABLE 7 


Share of the National and Foreign Monopoly Capital in the 
Advertising Revenue of the Top Four National News Magazines 





India Today 


22.492 9.015 16.422 

Illustrated Weekly 23.246 9.35 13.560 
Sunday 32.347 8 958 14 368 

. The Week 22.985 4.876 10.339 


- > Avijit Pathak : Religion 
(Contd. from page 25) 
experience what the constraints of history have 
deprived him of. : 

It was what Karl Marx attempted, because as the 
young Marx wrote in 1844: “Communism is the 
genuine resolution of the conflict between’ man and 
nature and between man and man — the true resolu- 
tion of the strife between existence -and essence, 
between objectification and self confirmation, between 
freedom and necessity, between the individual and 
the species. Communism is the riddle of history 
solved, and it knows itself to be this solution.” How 
is it then possible for a religious soul to overlook 
the supremely noble endeavour Marx initiated? 

Essentially, we need a dialogue. Because a reli- 
gious journey is a socio-historical journey too, an 
attempt to transcend the constraints of history while 
living in jt. And when a saint and a revolutionary, 
a mystic iad a communist, a prophet and an activist 
embrace one another, history begins to alter itself. 
A new religion is born, a new politics created. And 
a newman begins to sing the music of love and 
harmony. D : 





Soviet Union and Iran-Iraq Dispute (1968-1975) 


MAHMOUD GHAFOURI 


- 


AttHouca the Iran-Iraq dispute ostensibly centred 
on an ancient riverine conflict, it reflected a 
much wider competitive relationship. The Iraqis 
were engaged in subversive activities in Iran and 
supported opposition groups, notably in province of 
Khuzistan which they called “Arabistan”. In fact 
Baghdad was the headqtarter of a movement the 
declared aim of which was to detach Khuzistan 
province from Iran.’ In turn: Iran was supporting 
the Kurdish rebellion in north of Iraq. ft was 
evident that Jran had extended military assistance to 
the Kurds in ‘their struggle for autonomy from 
Baghdad. 

Despite subsequent confirmation of US material 


aid to Kurds via the CIA and Iran, Soviet reactions _ 


were restrained. The Soviets reflected the knowledge 
of this covert assistance and emphasised that the aim 
was to “‘weaken the progressive regime of Iraq? and 
to “slow down the national liberation process 
developing” by detaching Iraq “from its real friends 
above all, from the Soviet Union’’.* In fact the 
USSR went to great Iengths to ignore the link 
between the Iran-lraq dispute and the Kurdish rebel- 
lion. The border conflict was itself sufficiently 
embarrassing for the USSR which thus refrained 
from commenting on Iran’s activities behind ‘the 
Kurdish revolt. Thus the Soviets found it better to 
simply ignore the Iranian role.’ Indeed in only one 
occasion was the Iranian media (along with the 
Turkish media) criticised for publicising reports 
aimed at inciting the readers and “‘increase the tense 
domestic situation in Iraq’’.$ 

As for the Soviet policy towards the Iran-Iraq 
border conflict, the Soviet Union adopted the posi- 
tion of a concerned but impartial observer. The 
Soviet media often frankly observed that: 

The USSR enjoys sincere, friendly and compre- 

hensive relations with both Iran and Iraq. 

Consequently the Soviet people have a great 

interest in seeing the normalisation of relations 

between their friends in the Middle East and the 

establishment of cooperation and good-neighbour- 

ly relations between them.° 

Soviet observers claimed that the Soviet Union 
had traditionally held that “‘border disputes and 
other differences between countries should be solved 
by peaceful means”. They further asserted that “the 
Soviet public firmly believes that there are no diffe- 
rences between Iran and Iraq that cannot be peace- 
fully solved”. Indeed Moscow assumed that pro- 
longed dispute ran counter to the interests of both 
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with the continued conflict on November 18, 


states and only served the interests of the West. It 
was further asserted that the Soviet Union tried to 
encourage the solution of conflicts by peaceful 
means. Therefore, the USSR considered “these 
border clashes between the two countries improper 
and unjustified”, Jn fact in reaction to any renewal 
of fighting, the Soviet media often used such phrases 
as “regrettable” and “saddens the Soviet people”, 
while in reaction to any move to settle the dispute 
through peaceful means words such as “praiseworthy” 
and “admirable” were used. The Soviet people were 
said to have received such developments with 
“pleasure and happiness”. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet-Iraqi Treaty of 
Friendship contained a clause on defense cooperation 
(para 9), Moscow reassured Iran time and again that 
the treaty was not directed against any third party. 
At the time of its second anniversary while the 
relations between Iran and Iraq further deteriorated, 
the Soviets again reassured. Iran that the treaty “‘did 
not pose a threat to the legitimate interest of 
anybody”.’ 

President Podgorny expressed Soviet exasperations 
1974 
when the Shah of Iran visited Moscow. He pointed 
to the Asian collective security ‘proposal in the 
context of the Iran-Iraq border conflict and. noted 
that conflicts anywhere in Asia including the Persian 
Gulf area jeopardised general peace.’ He said: 

We must say outright that the tension existing in 
relations between Iran and Iraq is not in the 
interest of peace and we have declared and 
declare in favour of Iranian-Iraqi differences 
being settled by those countries themselves at a 
conference table on the basis of principle of 
peaceful coexistance and good-neighbourliness. 
We shall be welcoming constructive steps which, 
we hope will be made by the sides in quest of the 
way for a peaceful settlement of the questions in 
_ dispute.® 
, Immediately thereafter, Podgorny once again went 
onto discuss the Asian collective security proposal. 

The Soviet Union remained impartial but a con- 
cerned observer during the Iran-Iraq border dispute, 
rather than taking sides in favour of one of the 
warring sides. The USSR counselled restraint and 
encouraged both sides to settle the dispute through 
peaceful means. This Soviet response was motivated 
by the fact that the USSR had a great deal to lose 
by taking sides in the conflict. Moscow well appre- 
ciated that if she was to support one side over the 
other, she would run the risk of not only deteriorat- 
ing her own relations with the side deprived of Soviet 
support, but there was also considerable likelihood 
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of the side ‘thus deprived of Soviet support turning 
to the West or the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 
Thus the Soviets would not really gain much by sup- 
porting. one side or the other. So the “cost of taking 
sides clearly outweighed any gains which might have 
been secured”. Consequently, the Soviets clearly felt 
that the best approach to the conflict was to adopt 
the role of a concerned but impartial observer who 
constantly encouraged the antagonists to solve their 
differences through peaceful means.’ 

By the end of 1974 and the beginning of 1975 
- hostilities between the two countries escalated and 
two Iraqi planes were shot down by Iran which 
extended substantial assistance including artillery 
support to the Kurds. Despite the efforts by Baghdad 
to cut Kurdish supply lines from Iran in late-1974, 
the lines remained open and the Kurds received 
substantial material aid from Iran. Failing to defeat 
the Kurds and before the war expanded further, a 
diplomatic solution was reached and an agreement 
was signed by the Shah and Saddam Hussein in 
Algiers on March 7, 1975 whereby Iran undertook to 
terminate her support to the Kurds. Iraq in turn 
agreed to Irans demands regarding the Iran-Iraq 
border dispute. Following this, the Kurdish revolt 
collapsed and before Iran closed the border. many 
Kurds escaped to Iran.) The agreement settled 
complex questions regarding the border conflict, 
defined navigation rights in Arvand River (Shatt Ol- 
Arab) and brought an end to Iranian support to the 
Kurds. 

The Soviet media’s -analysis of the implications 
of the Iran-Iraq agreement on the events in Kurdistan 
was virtually nil, Only on one occasion did the 
Soviet media, citing a Lebanese newspaper as its 
source of information, link the two.4 The Iran-Iraq 
settlement, though welcomed because it defused a 
crisis, Was also disturbing to the USSR because it 
was reached without Soviet. foreknowledge (despite 
the fact that the Soviet-Iraqi Treaty of Friendship 
contained a clause — para 7 — on regular consul- 
tations between the two countries on important inter- 
national issues affecting the interests of both sides) 
and involved substantial concessions, the foremost 
being Iraq’s agreement to terminate support for 
revolutionary movements in the Persian Gulf region.* 

On March 19, 1975 Radio Moscow reminded its 
listeners about the proposed Asian collective secu- 
rity system, eliminating any doubt that the Soviet 
Union did not intend to link the Iran-Iragi agreement 
with the proposed system. The commentator asserted 
that the necessity to establish the collective security 
system in Asia, ‘applies to countries like Iran and 
Traq”.15 So the. agreement between Iran and Jraq 
was clearly interpreted within the collective security 
proposal framework. 

The Soviet use of the collective security proposal 
as a framework for analysis of Iran-Iraq agreement 
was perhaps indicative of future Soviet responses to 
discourage regional disputes. In this case both the 
countries have been linked to the proposal earlier. 
By linking the Iran-Iraq agreement to the proposed 
security system the Soviets attempted to attain at least 
two objectives. First, the Soviets wanted to show that 
how the two states which have already been linked 
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to the proposed system could work within the spirit of 
that system to overcome tensions between themselves 
and therefore to show that the principles underlying 
the system could reduce regional tensions. Simultane 
ously it illustrated the desirability of establishing the 
system. They. also felt that such application of the 
principles underlying the proposed system may accele- 
rate the establishment of the system itself. Second, the 
introduction of the system into the discussion of Iran- 
Iraq dispute might have been a way through which 
Moscow attempted to remain aloof from what was 
clearly an embarrassment for the USSR since the two 
antagonists were the Soviet Unions regional 
friends. O 
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& Whilst on the subject of urban transport, 
I would liké to complement the people of Calcutta, 
in their manner of use, and in their cooperation 
towards the maintenance of the Metro railway 
and its various installations. It is a shining 
example of the benefits that can accrue to all 
| concerned from a responsible and enlightened 


' ; user © 9 
l - (Railway Budget speech of 


4 _ Shri Madhaurao Scindia, 

' ' . Hon'ble Minister of State 
for Railway in Parliament 
on February 24, 1988) 
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In a Train 


FPrRenps often ask me: When do you read? My life seems pretty full of various activities, some useful 
perhaps, others of a doubtful utility. It is not easy to make friends with books and live in their charm- 
ed world when the horrid business of politics consumes our youth and eats up our days and nights which, 
under a better dispensation, would be given to happier pursuits. Yet even’in this dreary round I try 
to find a little time at night to read some book that is far removed from politics. I do not succeed 
always. But most of my reading takes place in railway trains as I journey to and fro across this vast land. 


A third class or an intermediate class compartment is not an ideal place to read in or do any work. But 
the invariable friendliness of my fellow-travellers and the courtesy of railway officials make a difference 
and I am afraid I cannot pretend to experiencing all the discomforts of such travelling. Others insist on my 
having more than my fair share of space, and many acts of courtesy give a pleasant human touch to the 
journey. Not that I love discomfort or seek it. Nor do I indulge in travelling third class because there is 
any virtue in it or principle involved. The main consideration is one of rupees, annas and pies. The diffe- 


rence in third class and second class fares is so great that only dire necessity induces me to indulge in the 
luxury of second-class travel. 


In the old days, a dozen years ago, I used to write a great deal while travelling, chiefly letters dealing 
with Congress work. Repeated experience of various railway lines made me judge them from the point 
of view of facility of writing on them. I think I gave first place to the East Indian Railway; the North 
Western was fair; but the G.I. P. Railway was definitely bad and shook one thoroughly. Why this was so 
Ido not know, nor do I know why fares should differ so greatly between the different railway companies, 
all under state control. Here again the G. I. P. Railway stands out as one of the most expensive and it 
will not even issue ordinary return tickets. 


I have given up the habit of writing much ina train. Perhaps my body is less flexible’ now and cannot 
adjust itself so well as it used to to the shaking and jolting of a moving train. ‘But I carry a box full 
of books with me on my journeys, taking always far more than I can possibly read, It is a comforting 
feeling to have books around one even though one may not read. 


This journey was going to be a long one, to far Karachi, almost, it seemed to me after my air journeys, 
half-way to Europe. So my box was well filled with a variety of books. I started off, as was my wont, in 
an intermediate-class compartment. But at Lahore, the next day, fearful and terrifying accounts of the 
heat and the dust on the way weakened my resolve and I promoted myself to the luxuries of second-class 
travel. Thus travelling in style and moderate comfort I went across the Sind desert. It was as well that I 
did so for even in our closely shuttered compartment clouds of fine dust streamed in through all manner of 
crevices and covered us layer upon layer, and made the air heavy to breathe. I thought of the third class and 
shuddered. I can stand heat and much else but dust I find much more difficult to tolerate. 


Among the books I read on the’ long journey was one about a remarkable and unusual man, Edward 
Wilson, lover of birds and animals and comrade unto death of Scott in the Antarctic regions. The book 
had a double appeal for me for it had come to me from yet another remarkable man. It wasa gift from 
A. G. Fraser, for long principal of the Achimota College in West Africa, that noble and unique monument 


of African education which he had built up with labour and sympathy and affection. 


The sandy, inhospitable desert of Sind passed by as the train sped along, and I read of the Antarctic 
regions and of man’s gallant fight against the elements, of human courage that conquered mighty nature 
itself, of endurance almost beyond belief. And of high endeavour and loyalty to comrades and forgetful- 
ness of self and good humour in the face of every conceivable misfortune. And why? Not for any 
advantage to the persons concerned, not even obviously for the public good or the marked benefit of 
science. Why then? Simply because of the daring that is in man, the spirit that will not submit but 
always seeks to mount higher and higher, the call that comes from the stars. Most of us are deaf to that 
call but it is well that a few hear it and ennoble our present generation. To them life is a continual 
challenge, a long adventure, a testing of their worth: 


I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on... 


Such a one was Edward Wilson and it is well that after having reached the South Pole, he and his 
companions lay down for their final rest im those vast Antarctic regions where the long day follows the 
long night and silence reigns. There they lie surrounded by immeasurable expanses of snow and ice, and 
over them the hand of man has put up a fitting inscription: 
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To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield. 


The Poles have been conquered, the deserts surveyed, the high mountains have yielded to man, though 
Everest still remains proud and unvanquished.’ But man is persistent and Everest will have to bow to 
him, for his puny body has a mind that recognises no bounds and a spirit that knows no defeat. And 
then, what remains? The earth becomes smaller and smaller and romance and knightly adventure seem 
to go out of it. We are even told that a fight to the Pole may be a common occurrence before long. And 
the mountains have funiculars running up their sides and luxury hotels at the top where jazz bands break 
the stillness of the night and mock the eternal silence of the snows, and dull middle-aged people play 
bridge and talk scandal, and bored and blase young people and old seek pleasure feverishly, and seek it 
in vain. ` 


And yet, adventure is always there for the adventurous, and the wide world still beckons to those who 
have còurage and spiri, and the stars hurl their challenge across the skies. Need one go to the Poles or 
the deserts or the mountains for adventure when the adventure of life is there for all who care? What a 
mess we have made of this life of ours and of human society, and with plenty and joy and a free develop- 
ment of the human spirit open to us, we yet starve in misery and have our spirits crushed in a slavery 
worse than that of old. Let us do our bit to change this so that human beings may become worthy of 
their great inheritance and make their lives full of beauty and joy and the things of the spirit. The adven- 
ture of life beckons and it is the greatest adventure of all. , 


The désert is covered with darkness but the train rushes on to its appointed goal. So also perhaps 
humanity is stumbling along though the night is dark and the goal hidden from us. Soon the day will 
come and instead of the desert there will be the blue-green sea to greet us. 


j (Modern Review : 
i August 1936) 
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Be a “NEHRU YATRI” 
“DISCOVER INDIA” by RAIL 


On the occasion of the birth centehary celebrations of the first Prime 
Minister of India, Pandit JaWaharlal Nehru, Southern Railway has launched 
“Nehru Yatri” tourist ticket, a special concessional offer for round tour journeys 
linking historical cities and destinations all over the country. 


Unique Features: 
* Eight exciting Package Plans to choose from. 
Valid for 30 days. 
Break journey — as you like, 
Includes sleeper surcharges, reservation fees and Superfast charges, 
Available in First Class & Second Class. 
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Commenced on November 14, 1988, this special scheme 
will be in vogue for one year. 


“Nehru Yatri” tourist tickets are available at: 
Madras Central, Bangalore City, Madurai, Tiruchirappalli, Pondicherry, Palghat, 
Coimbatore, Mangalore, Trivandrum Central and Ernakulam Stations 
and also from the 


CHIEF COMMERCIAL SUPDT.’S OFFICE (RATES), 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, MADRAS-600 003 


Hurry, Don’t miss this never before Package 
offer to know India more intimately. 


Get a “Nehru Yatri” ticket today and 
Go over a magical tour of the wonder land 


i Issued by : 
Chief Public Relations Officer, 
Southern Railway, Madras-600 003 
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travel by train in India is a liberal education, 
often a revolutionary one. I have wondered why 
those who talk so‘ffuch about national integration 
have not given a thought to this moving, shaking, 


„rattling medium for their noble purpose. After all, 


every god and every goddess has a vehicle in our 
transcendent mythology. Is not the train the ideal 
vehicle for whatever gods >be that shape national 
integration in our land? 

There in a railway compartment, third class of 
course, you see all the jarring: unity and the harmoni- 
ous differences of our country. And through its mov- 
ing windows you get unforgettable glimpses of the 
face, the heart and even the behind of India. A train 
journey starts in that hideously disorderly state of 
nature which has been the nightmare of political 
philosophers. There is the war of everyone against 
shouting, swearing, pushing, jostling, an uncontrolled 
exhibition of raw selfishness and rude aggressiveness. 
And then the locomotive is in motion and suddenly 
the spirit of co-existence descends over the compart- 
ment, turning the quarrelling crowd into an amiable 
community. One would have thought that Rousseau 
got his idea of the “Social Contract” after a ride in 
a third class compartment of an Indian train. And 
Marx his theory of proletarian socialism. Everything 
in thé compartment seems to belong to everyone — 
food, beddings, newspapers, books, and even your 
inmost secrets are bared to the irresistible curiosity 
and the interfering friendliness of your fellow-travel- 
Jers. Theorists of international relations would be 
surprised to observe how fast this railway community 
arrives at the concept of sovereignty and develops a 
furious sense of self-preservation against all intrud- 
ing commuters trying to enter the compartment 
armed with valid tickets. Even the Central Govern- 
ment could take lessons in nationalism and socialism 
from this-humble third class compartment. 

One incident stands out in my mind. I was travel- 
ling from Madras to Delhi. I had with me a Penguin 
edition of Somerset Maugham’s Painted Veil witha 


‘provocative picture’of the sinful heroine of that novel 


on the cover page. Hardly had I begun to read when 
a grey-haired Professor of Economics hailing from 
Mysore sitting opposite me asked politely if he could 
have a look at the book. I handed the Painted Veil 
over to him and waited patiently for him to give it 
back to me. But the Professor got himself instantane- 
ously absorbed in the novel and, oblivious of even 
my existence, would not take his eyes off the book. 
My fellow-passengers cast covetous glances at him, 


The author is the Union Minister of State-for 
Science and Technology. 
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jealous of the secret pleasure he was sucking out of 
the pages of Maugham. I did not have the heart to 
disturb him and at the next station I bought another 
paperback to occupy myself. It was only at night 
when I had climbed up to the upper berth for sleep 
that the Professor returned the book to me after 
having finished reading it. I felt excited as if T had 
been given an unexpected gift. Hardly had I begun 
to read the Painted Veil again when another amiable 
fellow-traveller, who was reclining on his upper 
berth, asked whether he could borrow the book. 
That was the limit and I told him that I brought the 
book along for reading in the train. He then enquir- 
ed with utmost delicacy whether I owned the book. 
I said ‘yes’ and pat came the answer: “Then what’s 
hurry, you can read it after you reach Delhi.” I was 
annaged, I was irritated, but it did not take very long 
before the extraordinary logic of that remark sank 
into my mind, and I handed over the novel to him 
and went to sleep lulled by the sense of having had 
a fleeting vision of true socialism. - 

.A railway journey is not just an essay in ideology 
but an experience in poetry and romance. Who can 
pass over the rivers of India with such beautiful 
names — Ganga, Jamuna, Godavari, Narmada 
Krishna, Kaveri — without growing nostalgic about 
our dim past and without wishing that there was 
someone in the train —- some agent of national inte- 
gration — at least to identify the rivers and the 
cities, the heroes and heroines of our history associ- 
ated with the places we pass through. And how 
lovely India looks through the moving train windows 
in the soft, shy moonlight, how mysterious in the 
deep darkness, and how ‘gorgeous in the sunrise, 
though by the vision of defecating human beings 
along the éndless railway lines. 

There is something else I recollect often in the 
tranquility of my mind. The train was stopping ata 
level crossing, , humming and steaming with 
impatience. It was sunset time and the evening sky 
flushed with colour. Against that enchanting back- 
drop a she-buffalo, a well-fed brown beauty, was 
standing motionless, while the’ he-buffalo, in an 
almost ‘ultra-modern amorous move, put his nose to 
her, lifted his dazed head and inhaled the urinal 
fragrance against the evening sky, with the air ofa 
Shah Jehan smelling a half-opened rose thinking of 
the lovely Mumtaz Mahal. As the train moved along 
and the vision passed I murmured to myself the 
words of Keats: “The poetry of the earth is not 
dead.” Certainly not when you travel in a train in 
India. 

(Reproduced from the author’s book, Images and 
Insights) 
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Indian Railways — 
the non-stop-watch of the economy. 


w 


Railways started tucking Bulk goods and long haul is 
135 years ago... and ever since, Railway's staple freight : 

the network has been ticking : {In milfon tonnes} 
round-the-clock, round-the-year -> 1987-88 


From Jaisalmer to Lumding, from 
Kanyakumari to Jammu Tawi, the 
Railways provide vital supplies.. 
foodgrains and consumer goods 
to the people, raw matenals and 
finished goods for the Industry 
unking coal mines to power 
plants. Bringing fertilisers to 
farmers. Moving foreign 
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a ceaseless operation. 


exchange eaming expert cargo. Indeed, Railways ts the 
non-stop-watch of the country... 
ticking all the way, all the time. 


Servicing the ae of i 


INDIAN 
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FOCUS ON RAILWAYS 


Achievements and Prospects — ” 


MADHAVRAO SCINDIA 


a ee 
The following are the replies of Madhavrao Scindia, 
questions asked by Mainstreain on the functioning of t 


Q:iWhat have been the thrust and priorities of 


your programme for improvement of the Indian 
Railways since you took over as the Union Minis- 
ter of State for Railways at the fag end of 1984? You 
have made the Railways financially viable and pre- 
‘sented, this year the fifth surplus Railway budget. 
What is the secret of your success as the Railway 
Minister? This year being the terminal year of the 


Seventh Five Year Plan what is your assessment of ` 


) the performance of the Railways in the Seventh 
Plan period? 

MS: The thrust of the Seventh Plan was towards 
the rehabilitation and modernisation of the system, 
optimisation of asset utilisation and increase in 
staff productivity. Significant strides have been made 
in each of the thrust areas. ' 

The railway system was in urgent need of rehabi- 
‘litation and modernisation. As many as 20,000 
kilometres of track needed renewal. A large fleet of 
rolling stock was due for condemnation and replace- 
ment. By concentrating on these aspects by allo- 
cation of adequate resources, it was possible to build 
up the system to take care of the traffic offering. In 
the first four years of the Seventh Plan we could 
complete 15,846 kilometres of track renewals against 
the target of 19,000 kilometres for the entire Seventh 
Plan. In 1987-88 an all-time record of 4540 kilo- 
metres of track renewals was set. On similar lines 
the rejuvenation of the fleet was attempted and 
completed. Correspondingly, the condemnatién of 
steam locomotives ‘and the induction of diesel and 
electric locomotives paid rich dividends in terms of 
performance. Attention to rehabilitation of the 
sigaalling and telecommunication’ assets was yet 
another thrust area. This helped to achieve all- 
round progress on many fronts. The following 
figures illustrate the position: 








Target: for 





Performance Performance VII Plan 

Item in °85-86. in ’88-89 (1989-90) 
Originating Freight 
loading 286mt 332mt 345mt 
Wagon utilisation 1 
(NTKM per wagon 

r day) 1296 1450 1350 

rack renewals 3578 15,946 19,000 
Rly. Electrification 461 3458 3400 
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the Union Minister of State for Railways, to 
he Railways. 


In the first three years of the Seventh Plan, 
freight trafic went up by 27 per cent and passenger 
kilometres by 19 per cent in spite of only marginal 
addition of 0.9 per cent to track network and in 
fact a slight reduction in the number of wagons, 
coaching fleet and locomotives. The Net Tonne 
Kilometres per Wagon per Day, an internationally 
accepted index of wagon capacity utilisation, went 
up by 26 per cent (BG) and 29 per cent (MG). Simi- 
larly, the staff productivity in terms of traffic units 
moved per employee increased by 22 per cent. 

The accent on rehabilitation and modernisation 
also helped to improve the reliability of equipment. 
The performance of ‘locomotives, coaches and 
wagons improved considerably. The following figures 
are relevant: ; 


BG Electric Loco- Availability of A vailability of 





Year 

motives(NTKMs Locomotives Rolling stock 

per Engine Day (BG Electric) (8G) 

in lakhs) 
1985-86 2.52 80.3% 94.8% 
1988-89 2.75 83.5%% 55.6% 
1989-90 2.90 84.0% 96 0% 
a ss 


In achieving this phenomenal progress the role 
played by the railway family needs special mention. 
Their discipline and dedication needs special 
mention. 

Prime -Minister Rajiv Gandhi has, on several occa- 
sions, commended this achievement of the railway 
family, which has further boosted our morale. 
Without the sincere and disciplined efforts of the 17 
lakh strong railway family from the gateman to the 
General Manager and the clerk to the Chairman, 
Railway Board, this achievement of breaking records 
year after year in all aspects of rail operations 


* would not have been possible. 


Q: As the Railway Minister you are playing a key 
role in the current modernisation drive of the Indian 
Railways. Could you kindly spell out the principal 
objectives of the railway modernisation programme? 
What have been the achievements so far on this 
score? What would be the impact of the railway 
modernisation drive on the Indian’ economy? 

MS: In the current Plan, the Railways have 
achieved unprecedented levels in the utilisation of 
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the existing infrastructure. - At the same timed new 
level of buoyancy in our economy is projecting an 
ever-increasing demand on rail transport. Keeping 
in view the vital role that is expected 6f the network, 
technological progressions have already been initiated 
in all important areas like high horsepower locomo- 
tives, light-weight high speed passenger \coaches, 
wagons with heavier axle load, wagon bogie design, 
improved track structure, modern signalling and 
telecommunication network and workshop moderni- 
sation. Emphasis has also been laid on improving 
the managerial and technical skills of our workforce 
to enable them to use hi-tech equipment, and also 
bring about additional changes side by side. In this 
march towards self-reliance, the Research Design 
and Standards Organisation (RDSO) of the Railways 
at Lucknow is being re-structured to meet the 
challenges. 

Under direction from the Prime Minister, an R&D 
Master Plan involving Rs 280 crores has been taken 
on hand for capital investment in railway related 
research, to make the Indian Railways leaders in 
some important areas of railway technology. Key 
technology areas have been identified “and mission- 
_ Oriented synergy groups set up, involving the RDSO, 
the private sector industry, and centres of advance 
learning like the IITs and some reputed universities. 
To give an example, the tare weight of Box-N wagon 
is being reduced by about 2} tonnes, thereby increas- 
ing the carrying capacity by about four per cent. 
Research and Design Cells are also being set up in 
each of the production units like the Diesel Loco- 
motive Works at Varanasi, the Chittaranjan Loco- 
motive Works, efc. to bring about innovative chan- 
ges at shop levels, 

The Railways are a very major user of energy. 

Great stress has been laid on energy conservation 
and in 1987-88, a five per cent reduction in con- 
sumption of energy (in ferms of coal equivalent 
units per thousand GTKMs) was achieved resulting 
in the saving of-nearly Rs 60 crores. Similar results 
have also been achiéved in, 1988-89. Energy auditing 
and monitoring at the highest level have already 
yielded good results. 
, Another area is the use of computer aids on the 
system. Computerised passenger reservation systems 
have been introduced in the metropolitan cities of 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The second 
phase of the project will cover Ahmedabad, Banga- 
lore, Bhopal, Lucknow and Secunderabad within 
this year. In the third phase, 20 more stations will 
be covered which will take care of nearly 70 per cent 
of the total reservation in India. A Freight Operat- 
ing Information System is under examination to be 
introduced in stages and is expected to save 15 to 20 
per cent in wagon inputs, when implemented. - 

The impact of these modernisation measures, as 
I foresee, would be in better and safer rail travel, 
less transport constraints and reduction in unit cost 
of freight in real terms. The improvements in some 
areas have already become obvious in terms of 
sustained record freight movement in all the years of 
the Seventh Plan, and a level of wagon utilisation 
which is the best in the world, surpassing even that 
of Japan. 
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Q: Which foreign countries ate you cooperating 

with in your drive for modernisation of the Indian 
Railways? Could you kindly elaborate on the subject? 
You had, during your visit to the USSR last year, 
held extensive discussions with your Soviet counter- 
part on this subject. In what way are the Soviets 
going to help us in this area? Are you also seeking 
assistance from the US, France and Japan in this 
regard? 
' MS: The Ministry of Railways has entered into 
protocols and Memoranda of Understanding with 
the Governments of the USSR-and France and with 
the Australian National Railway Commission, West 
German Railways and Mexican Railways, for mutual 
benefit. Bilateral cooperation is envisaged with the 
Governments’ of Algeria and Turkey also. 

The objectives outlined are for upgradation and 
transfer of technology in‘selected areas, and under- 
taking joint consultancy and construction projects in 
third countries. 

Japanese and French railway éxperts are already 
assisting us in conducting pre-feasibility surveys and 
studies for modernisation. I may add that we are 
also exporting management expertise through the 
IRCON and the RITES. In the Eighth Plan, we 
will be laying special emphasis on export of equip- 
ment also. . 

The USSR has shown interest in the proposals for 
the Metro railway system for Delhi but these have 
to be crystallised and. presented to them. The 
Ministry of Urban Development which is the nodal 
Ministry for this is taking the necessary steps. 

In the area of workshop modernisation we intend 
to seek assistance from Japan. 

Q: You are presently concentrating on the develop- 
ment of freight traffic presumably out of economic 
compulstons. What would be the effect of the railway 
modernisation drive on the freight traffic? You have, 
in this Railway Budget, increased the rates of goods 
and parcel .traffic by more than I1 per cent. There 


is widespread apprehension of its chain effect in <` 


terms: of boosting ‘inflation. In the light of such 
fears, there is a feeling that perhaps the step could 
have been avoided and the necessary demands of the 
situation met by enhanced efficiency, something you 
have been able to achieve in a fairly reasonable 
degree in different spheres of the Railways. How 
would you respond to such an observation? 

“MS: Freight traffic is very important for the 
national as well as the Railways’ economy. The 
passenger traffic is cross-subsidised by the freight 
traffic. Also movement of freight is an all-important 
factor in the sustenance and growth of the country. 
This should, however, not detfact from the need 
for or importance of facilities for passenger traffic. 

The Railways are the principal mode of transport 


` for haulage, of materials and essential commodities 


in bulk over long distances. We have to concentrate 
on further growth of freight traffic on which depends 
the public distribution system, running of power 
houses and the growth of agriculture and industry. 
But modernisation is meant to serve both freight 
traffic as well as passenger traffic. ‘ 
_ Modernisation will increase productivity, improve 
reliability and present a proper image of our railway 
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RAILWAY MINISTER EXPLAINS 
-Aao 


‘Motivation’ : Key to Success 


HATEVER success has been achieved in the 

Jast few years in the working of the Indian 
Railways | will attribute, to a very large extent, 
to the motivation that now exists in the railway 
team. We are working as one team towards a 
common goal with complete harmony and 
understanding between all the members of the 
team and perfect harmony in labour relations. 
The unions too have exhibited a very positive 
attitude. As you well know, last year a record 
bonus was distributed and this year even that 
bonus was surpassed. 

It was very gratifying that the Honourable 
Prime Minister fully endorsed the bonus distri- 
buted last year of-44 days on the grounds that 
the railway family had put their best foot 
forward and that the staff and officers had 
truly contributed to a great improvement in the 
working of the Railways. We arc all greatly 
encouraged by this. 3 5 ` 

So, to a very greàt extent, I attribute this 
performance to the motivation that exists in 
the Indian Railways and the very positive 

_ contribution made by the railway officers and 
the railway staff right from the juniormost 


level, It is an attitudinal change that we have : 


tried to bring about and that has contributed 
to whatever success that has been achieved in 
the Indian Railways. ‘ 

Q: But how did this attitudinal change come 
about? Through leadership, monitoring? 

MS: Well, what we tried todo was to: -= 

(a) greate a feeling of belonging, a feeling 
of price in one’s organisation; and (b) convey 
a very clear message to railway officers and 
railway staff that, to use'a Hindi term, there 
will beno bhai bhatijavad, that the meritorious 
will be rewarded, that as far as the officers are 
concerned the postings and promotions will be 
‘done on merit and not on sufarish and those 
who deserve will be provided the opportunity 
to improve their careers, Equally. the converse 
is applicable. That message has also gone out 
loud and clear. 

I feel that the railway officers and staff have 


now developed confidence in that they will be . 


given fair treatment on merit by their superiors 
at whatever level. ; 

Q: My question was that there must have 
been a leadership. Hypothetically speaking, 
suppose you leave the Ministry tomorrow will 
there be ‘a deterioration in the Railways’ per- 
formance the day after? 

MS: It is very nice of you to have said this 

` but I am not claiming credit for this. In fact 
two Chairmen of the Railway Board have re- 
tired in my period of Ministership. And Ire- 
member on the retirement of the last Chairman, 
Mr Prakash Narain, I had paid tribute to his 
contribution to railway organisation during his 
tenure. While paying compliments to him and 
recording my appreciation I had at the same 

' time said that all of us are temporary, we come 


and we will have to go, some day; and the true 
measure of. the success of our contribution to’ 
the Indian Railways will be af after we go the 
Railways do not miss us. I remember I had 
said this. While expressing my appreciation to 
Mr Prakash Narain I had said that though I 


-feel we will miss you, it is only if we do not 


miss you that the real tribute to your contribu- 
tion would have been made. And that is 
equally applicable to me or to anyone else in 
the Indian Railways. . - 

We have to make our contribution during 
our tenures to an organisation which is con- 
tinuing in an ongoing process and maybe the 
beneficial effects of the contributions we make 
today would really be felt in. the two years or 
three years time when we may not even be 
there. : 

Q: This brings me to another question. The 
Railways being a government organisation have 
been able to show very good results. Normally 
the public sector is at the receiving end not 
being able to play an efficient, purposeful.role 
in the situation. How could the performance 
of the Railways be emulated by the public 
sector organisations? 

MS: I think the essential element in the 
Success of an organisation like the Railways 
which have a strength of 1.7 million people 
has to rest on man‘motivation. There is no 
point in making massive investments in moder- 
nisation, in machines and equipment, in the 
new electric technology, in the new diesel 
technology, if the man behind the machine is 
going to do merely a routine day’s work with- 
out any element of motivation in his attitude. 


` Therefore, it is the team spirit that has to be 
“ inculcated for the success of the exercise. ' 


Now there are many public sector units 
which are capital intensive. This may not be 
applicable to them. But as far as the Railways 
are concerned and in similar labour intensive 
organisations, it has to ultimately be a spirit 
which is manifested by staff concerns. That is 
why I have always given credit in the main for 
whatever success has beer achieved to the con- 
tribution of the staff and the officers. 

And that is, I would say, the critical element 
between success and failure. I am not saying 
that it is the only element. If you give them 
bullock carts to work with and not tractors 
then however motivated they may be there is a 
limitation to what they can achieve. It has to 
go in tandem. There have to also be moderni- 
sations, improvement in technology, improve- 
ment in equipment. But all this will be to no 
avail if staff motivation and staff support is not 
there. So, therefore, „this becomes a critical 
point. D : 

(From tape-recorded interview of Madhay- 
rao Scindia granted to Sumit Chakravartty, 
Special Correspondent of Mainstream, on 
April 5, 1989) 


~ 


ayétem to the outside world. The carriage of freight 
would be faster and safer. The use of modern rolling 
stock coupled with modern concepts of operation 
like heavy-haul traffic would increase pro ouvi 
and reduce costs. 


Some increase in freight rates was unavoidable in- 


the interest of the financial health of the railway 
system and the economy of the country. The alter- 
natives before us were: 
(i) not to increase tariff aid default on dividend 
payable to the General Revenues, and thus pass 
on the burden to thé Central Exchequer — lead- 
ing to more deficit” financing, 
inflationery pressures; or 

(ii) work out a smaller Railway Plan. (this alter- 

native was not acceptable, as it would have 
affected all projects set in motion for rehabilita- 
tion, modernisation and system expansion); or 

(iii) to face up to the reality, and ‘generate 
sufficient internal resources to meet the dividend 
obligations, as also maintain the Railway Plan at 

a reasonable level. 

I selected the third which to my mind was the 
most sensible option. 

The direct impact of the increase in freight rates 
on WPI is only 0.3 per cent and, after taking into 
account the cascading effect, the impact on WPI is 
about 0.54 per cent. 

In the first four years of the Seventh Plan, input 
costs went up by an annual average of 13 per cent. 
The increase in fare and freight rates has been about 
eight per cent. Thus, five per cent out of 13 per cent,. 
which is 38 per cent of the increase in input costs, 
was absorbed by the system. At the same time, the 
Railways have contributed more to the Plan through 
the generation of internal resources. 

Q: The Indian Railways have been planning mean- 
ingful expansion of the railway network and the 
target is to carry 500 million tonnes of freight by the 
turn of the century (at present the annual freight 
traffic accounts for 332 million tonnes as per the 
1988-89 figure; and this is expected to account for 
345 million tonnes in 1989-90). By the Eighth Five 
Year Plan period the modernisation and rehabilita- 
tion programmes of the Railways are due to be 
completed. Several options are learnt to be envis- 
aged on the question of expansion of the Railways 
and the: Railway Ministry in conjunction with the 
Planning Commission is currently engaged in an 
exercise qn finalising the details of schemes to be 
embarked upon. Are you in a position to throw 
some insight into the exercise for the benefit of our 
readers who are doubtless interested in the subject? 

MS: While introducing the Railway Budget for 
1989-90, I had mentioned that a stage has now come 
when some emphasis will also have to be laid on the 
expansion of the network, but appropriate arrange- 
ments for funding would be required. This expan- 
sion would include opening of new routes to develop 
additional line capacity, to construct project oriented 
lines, to open some backward areas for rapid econo- 
mic ‘development and to lay more broad gauge track 
by way of doubling or conversion. 

An Expert Committee (Menezes Committee) under 
the auspices of the Planning Commission has gone 
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which brings - 


into this question, and recommended a plan for ex- 
pansion at an accelerated rate to meet the volume 
of traffic demand expected at the turn of the century. 

As far as modernisation of the system is concern- 
ed, this is an ongoing process and cannot be said to 
be complete in the Eighth or even the Ninth Plan. 

Of course, I must say that whereas I agree that 
transport is essential for development, it need not 
always be rail transport. We have to look for the 
most economic and cost-effective mode of transport 
ina resource-constraint situation. 

Q: You are increasing the number of superfast 
trains on the same railway track. The experience 
of other -countries has been that when the number 
of superfast trains is increased on the same track 
they take priority over goods trains and other 
passenger trains whose’ speeds get decreased as a 
result. How are you planning to meet this problem? 

MS: The construction of a dedicated track for 
superfast trains requires enormous investment. For 
example, it has been estimated that such a track 


‘ between Delhi and-Kanpur would need an investment 


of about Rs 2000 crores. This option has, therefore, 
received a low priority in view of resource con- 
straints. Within the available capacity we try to 
strike a judicious balance between the needs of 
freight and passenger trains and utilise the capacity 
to the optimum level. The time-tables are made 
keeping in view separate paths for freight, passenger 
and superfast trains. 

The priority before the Railways continues to be 
to provide long distance rail transport at reason- 
able cost to the middle and low-income group, for 
whom there is no alternative means of transport. 
The recently-introduced Shatabdi Expresses between 
New Delhi and Bhopal and New Delhi and Kanpur 
are in effect inter-city services designed to cater to the 
needs of an emerging new class of business executives 
and technocrats. 

As I said, a judicious balance is being maintained 
šo that superfast trains do not hinder the movement 
of freight and other passenger services. 

Q: Of late, there have been no major labour troub- 
les in the Indian Railways. How did you achieve 
increased labour productivity? WHat kind of cooper- 
ation did you get from the labour unions in this 
field? 

MS: A harmonious combination of man, machine 
and materials is the basic ingredient for any success- 
ful enterprise. The man behind the machine is the 
most valuable asset. The new focus on human re- 
source management in Railways aims at improved 
productivity. 

In the first three fyears of the current Plan, our 
labour productivity has gone up by 22 per cent. 
Corporate Enterprise Groups and Permanent Negoti- 
ating Machinery at different. tiers of management 
hierarchy ensures labour participation in adequate 
depth and content in management. The constructive 
approach of labou: and officers has led to a harmoni- 


_ous relationship. Great emphasis is: being laid on 


staff welfare. Fund allocations for staff quarters and 
amenities have been stepped up to Rs 65 crores in . 
1989-90 compared to Rs 49 crores in 1988-89. The 
annual average of this allocation in the Seventh Plan 


works out to Rs 47 crores, compared to the average 
of Rs 20 crores in the Sixth Plan. 


Staff welfare is utmost in my mind. Because of 
sustained high productivity achieved by the staff, 
they were deservingly awarded 44 days’ wages as 
bonus during.1988-89, the highest in the Government 
sector. If the workers are assured of their welfare 
and rightful claims, they will give of their best, and 
this is what the railway family has done. I have 
directed the Ministry to examine the feasibility of 
setting up an apex body to assist railway employees 
in construction of houses on self-financing basis so 
that they may have a shelter when they retire.’ 


Q: Are you satisfied with the maintenance of 
engines, coaches, tracks and wagons which have a 
direct bearing on the punctuality of trains, accidents 
and movement of freight traffic? © ~ 


M.S.: There has been a marked improvement in 
the ineffective percentages (that is, the time for which 
rolling stocks are down) which have come down 
steeply in the first three years of the Seventh Plan. 
In the case of locomotives, the ineffective is down 
to about 10 per cent compared to the earlier 15 per 
cent, For coaches itis now about nine per cent 
from antes as 13 per cent. The percentage for 
“ wagons has come down to less than five per cent. 


At the beginning of the Seventh Plan, we inherited 
a backlog of nearly 20,000 kilometres for track 
renewals. Together with the new arisings for rene- 
wals during the Seventh Plan, there would be about 
12,000 kilometres for track due for renewal at the 
end of the current Plan. With this increased pace 
of renewals all wants would be completely wiped 
out by the middle of the Eighth Plan. ` 


With the Workshop’ Modernisation Plan in pro- 
gress, the maintenance of rolling stock, and periodic 
overhaul of equipment, etc. has improved conside+ 
rably, resulting in better utilisation and lesser down- 
time. More and more mechanised maintenance of 
track and overhead electrical equipment, is being 
taken up. Mobile track maintenance equipment are 
being employed as trunk routes have reached near 
or even over 100 per cent saturation of traffic capa- 
city. 

A record low of 0.91 accidents per million train 
kilometres was achieved in 1988-89 as against 1.50 
in 1984-85, effecting an improvement of 39 per cent. 
Only seven accidents in 1988-89 resulted in fatali- 
ties. I have said time and again that we are not 
complacent and we will not take refuge behind statis- 
tics. It is our constant and confinuous endeavour 
to strive towards even safer travel. 

What is noteworthy is that the projected increase 
in traffic is being fully achieved or even exceeded 
year after year despite more than twice the pace of 
track renewal and railway electrification on major 
routes in the current Plan, which require track 
occupation and traffic blocks. : 

Q: You have been keen to develop the Metropoli- 
tan railway transport in our cities. What are your 
plans in this sphere?.Are you thinking of setting up 
an Unified Metropolitan Transport Authority 
(UMTA) combining the municipal authorities, the 
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State Government concerned, the Central Govern- 
ment (that is, thè Ministries of Urban Development, 


` Surface Transport and Railways) in the different 


cities? ` 
MS: The rapid economic progress and consequent 
growth of urban centres have led to increasing intra- 


urban and suburban transport. This demand is 
rising at a staggering pace and can be a crisis factor 


- unless attended to now. The nodal agency for 


metropolitan transport at the Centre is the Ministry 
of Urban Development. For tackling this major 
problem, the Central Government, the State Govern- 
ments and the city administrations have to evolve 
a consortium approach before this problem overtakes 
and overwhelms us. I must commend the approach 
of the Maharashtra Government in their readiness 
for cost sharing with the Railways in the Mankhurd- 
Belapur project. 


The Tamil .Nadu Government has ‘also recently 
shown a positive attitude to the consortium arrange- 
ment for the Madras Rapid Transit Project. There 
is also need for exploring possibility of foreign tech- 
nological and financial packages in this critical area 
of urban transport. During my recent visit to the 
USSR I had received a positive response from them 
to my query for Soviet assistance for Metro systems 
in India. The Ministry of Urban Development is 
also examining similar package proposals from some 
other countries and is expected to take a view 


- shortly. 


The Railways will come forward to put in their 
share of the work, as and when called upon. The 
Railways would not be able to finance any new intra- 
urban transport system. They would, however, pro- 
vide the technical expertise for construction and 
management of such systems. 


Q: There is criticism in certain circles that you are 
paying too much attention on providing greater 
facilities for passengers from well-to-do sections of 
society while ignoring the necessities of passengers 
from ‘the lower rungs of society and thus a class bias 
is palpable in your plans for improvement of passen- 
ger service. While the amenities provided in the 
Shatabdi Express trains to Bhopal and Kanpur from 
Delhi are excellent and commendable, how would 
you reply to such criticisms? 


MS: J am afraid, I cannot subscribe to this view. 
The really well-to-do travel by air or by aircondi- 
tioned first class. Intercity trains like Shatabdi 
Express are meant to cater to the special needs of a 
new class of passengers emerging as a result of 
industrial and economic revolution the country is 
witnessing. Basically, this class comprises profes- 
sionals, technocrats, managers and business execu- 
tives who value time and appreciate such trains 
which are comfortable, affordable and time-saving, 
With our society becoming more and more time- 
conscious, distance has started being measured 
in “Time Units”. “How far” is no longer as impor- 
tant as “how soon”. Time has become an important 
element of cost. Introduction of a few Shatabdi 
Expresses is a step in recognition of this new value 
of time for the new class. But let me reiterate that 
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our primary duty still remains to cater to the long ' 


distance travel needs of the middle and low income 
group people who have no other alernative means 
of travel. The interests of the common man have 
always been taken into account and almost all new 
trains provide for a large number of second class 
sleeper coaches both tor BG and MG, with suitable 
halts and better amenities like cushioned berths. i 


The Railway Ministry has a deliberate policy of 
providing adequate rail travel facilities to its bulk 
users, the middle and lower`class of the society for 
long distance, who have no other alternative means 
of transport. More and more emphasis is being laid 
on passenger amenities for them in the trains, at 
` platforms and at the reservation and enquiry coun- 
ters. There has been a lot of improvement in areas 
like computerised reservation, casserole meals, inter- 
city trains, speeding up of trains, etc. 

Q: The capital structure the Indian Railways have 
inherited and developed upon is mammoth. It is 
being stated in certain quarters that the altered 
capital base is not commensurate with increases in 
the indices of capital utilisation and hence the 
capital-output ratio as presented Officially is often 
misleading. How are you thinking of correcting 
this distortion? 

MS: At the end of the Seventh Plan, capital-at- 


T 


charge would amount to Rs 14,518 crores. This 
corresponds to what is considered as cquity capital 


” in commercial parlance and the Railways are expec- 


ted to pay a dividend on this to the Central Govern- 
ment at percentages fixed on‘the recommendations 
of the Railway Convention Committee. Railway 
projects have a long gestation period and are capital- 
intensive. Under the circumstances, the return of 
investment of Rs 14,518 crores, on the whole, 
worked out to 5.8 per cent for the year 1988-89. 


It must not be forgotten that the Railways sub- 
sidise passenger services and certain essential com- 
modities which are carried much below actual cost. 
This social burden accounted for about Rs 1700 
crores in 1988-89, If credit is given to the Railways 
for these social obligations, the return on invest- 
ment for the year 1988-89 will work out to as high. 
as 13.8 per cent; similarly, the operating ‘ratio of 
93 per cent forthe year 1988-89 would also come 
down to 78.9 per cent. : 


In this context, it may not be out of place to 
state that in 1986, the German, French, Japanese 
and British Railways got an annual subsidy of 
about Rs 11,000 crores, Rs 8000 crores, Rs 2500 
crores and Rs 2000 crores respectively for the social 
costs: incurred and, to the best of our knowledge, 
were still in the red. O 
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FOCUS ON RAILWAYS 


Building Assets.for the Future 


R.K. 


AS all of us know, the Railways in this country 

started in 1853, that is, almost 136 years back. 
It was a very humble beginning — the railway line 
tunning from Bombay VT to Thane. Then it 
gradually spread over the whole country originating 
from the various ports. Because the railway’ system 
we got from the ruling government at that time, the 
Britishers, and their main objective was to bring their 
products to this country for consumer use and take 
raw materials and produce of this country for con- 
verting into products which had higher value. 

They also had another purpose: maintaining law 
and order in this country and the growth of the 
railway system looked after that better. Pakistan 
and Bangladesh formed part of the Indian territory 
at that point of time and, therefore, the system did 
not Idok upon these two countries as separate entities. 


At the time of partition, when India became 
independent, there arose some problems in the sense 
that in some of the areas, particularly in the North- 
East region, the rail system was disconnected as it 
passed through what is now known as Bangladesh, 
which was at that time East Pakistan. | 

And it has to be also understood that the railway 
system was earlier built up of several companies. 
Each company started exploiting its own territory 
for the purpose of exports from or imports to the 
United Kingdom. Thena few state railways were 
also formed for internal use by the state govern- 
ments, the princely state governments at that point 
of time. 

At the time of independence we had two major 
difficulties. One was that there were so many railway 
systems, We were fortunate enough that the gauges 
of these syStems were not as many as there were 
different systems. We had one broad gauge system 
which consists of 5’ 6" gauge, we had a metre gauge 
system which was 3’ 3 3/8". This was different from 
the railway system prevalent in Europe (from where 
we really borrowed the railway system in our coun- 
try) which was about 4’ 8$" and was known as 
standard gauge. That is why the term broad gauge 
and all other gauges are narrow gauges. We have 
a small hill railway system also which has 2’ 6” 
gauge and 2’ gauge. In broad parameters, about 
55 dr 56 per cent of our system is in broad gauge, 
39 per cent in metre gauge and the balance in the 
two narrow gauges which serve very small hilly 
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areas, partly for recreational use and partly for pene- 
trating into hill territory. 

So the problem became one of consolidation which 
was true also of the political system left behind by 
the British at the time of independence. We had 
52,000 route-kilometres at the time of independence. 
The consolidation started from 1950-51 and spread 
over the first decade thereafter. Initially the entire 
Indian Railways network was consolidated into six 
zones, Gradually as the railway network grew and 
some of the problems hitherto not visible came‘to 
our notice we had to take a new approach. Today 
we have nine railway zonal systems in the country. 
We have also spread out from 52,000 route-kilo- 
metres to 61,000 route-kilometres — a growth in 
terms of track kilometres of the order of 19 per cent 
after independence. 

One more point in consolidation. Our metre gauge 
system was a split system, there being a north metre 
gauge system and a south metre gauge system. They 
were not connected. It was another major step taken 
in expansion of the network in the metre gauge that 
the north system was connected with the south 
system. It thus became possible for metre gauge 
trains, both goods and passenger, to travel from the 
north to the south without a traction. 

The other major problem was that we were dis- 
connected in certain parts of the North-Eastern 
region and therefore one of the immediate tasks of 
independent India was to connect those areas. Ini 
Assam, the Assam rail link project’ was conceived to 
connect Assam with the rest of the country by a rail 
system passing near the border through Indian terri- 
tory. This was very quickly executed under very 
difficult circumstances posed by heavy rains and the 
crossing of a river of the size of Brahmaputra. At 
that time we did not construct a railway bridge, we 
went without a bridge. 

The restoration of that link and consolidation of 
the Indian Railways were the first two major tasks of 
the Railways after independence. . 

The second important task achieved related to 
indigenisation. ,We were importing almost every- 
thing connected with railway technology before 
independence. Everything was designed by consul- 
,tancy firms abroad, we got manufactured everything 
—wagons, coaches, locomotives — abroad. Two dis- 
tinct decisions were taken. One was to set up manu- 
facturing institutions or units in our own country. In 
1948 almost a year after independence, the first pro- 
duction unit was set up at the Chittaranjan Loco- 
motive Works. This was followed gradually by. a 
coach factory — the Integral Coach Factory — at 
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From Malda. where we take over, you are 
heading straight towards the most scenic part 
of the country. 


Ahead lies the Kanchenjungha, its golden 
snow-cap towering over the sleepy hill town 
of Darjeeling. See the famous Monastery of 
Rumtek in the hill State of Sikkim. 


Drive across the border of Bhutan, past a 
myriad rivulets and babbling brooks; through 
rolling tea gardens, to Gauhati. See the 
Kamakhya temple. At Shillong, listen to the 
music of waterfalls. 


We take you round three wild life spots— 
JALDAPARA, MANAS, and KAZIRANGA— 
where the Indian rhino has found its last home. 


Past Assam, we take you as far as Ita Fort 
and Parasuram Kund in Arunachal Pradesh: 
Kohima in Nagaland where the famous 
World War II cemetery stands ; Aizawal—the 
capital of Mizoram; Udaipur—one of the 


. 51 “Pithasthans”’, Ujjyanta Palace—the 


marvellous Palace of the former rulers of 
Tripura, and Unokuti—famous for its magnifi- 
cent rock murals. Visit Imphal in Manipur 
where Indian National Army hoisted the 
tri-colour. F 

Come back, and say if you had ever imagined 
India to be so beautiful. 


NORTHEAST 
FRONTIER RAILWAY 


come tour with us 


Perambur and the first steam locomotives to bè . 


manufactured in this country were produced within 
two years in 1950. 

Then from the mid-fifties we started recognising 
that steam locomotive was not the right means of 
locomotion as far as energy consumption and cost of 
train running were concerned. It was thus decided 
to switch over to diesel and electric locomotives. So 
the Diesel Locomotive Works was set up at Varanasi 
and the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works which - was 
initially producing steam locomotives was redesigned 
to produce electric locomotives. The first DC elec- 
tric locomotives were produced in 1961] followed by 
AC electric locomotives in 1963. 

Now here again- was a new development. Earlier 
we had only DC electric locomotive in this country 
and that too was limited to the Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras areas for suburban system. It was con- 
sidered that electrification would be a great step 
forward and I think the primary source of inspira- 
tion in this sphere came from our Jate Prime 
Minisier Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who had that 
vision. It was then that we started thinking of AC 
locomotion in the country. The then available best 
technology abroad was 25 KV AC traction and that 
was adopted straightaway. It was a very bold decision 
at that point of time. When we started the Delhi- 
Howrah route our main problem was: how would we 
change over from DC to AC? It was indeed a bold 
decision to convert the whole of the system from DC 
to AC and it has been proved to be a very wise 
decision from the point of energy conservation. 
Thereafter our whole development of railway electri- 
fication was in AC. 

The other important point to be noted was that we 
were getting everything designed abroad. A Central 
Standards Office was the early creation of what is 
now known as the Research Design and Standards 

Tganisation and, as the name would suggest, it was 
only standardising the various types of equipment 
that we were purchasing from abroad to bring them 
to common standards. From that again in the mid- 
fifties the decision was taken to set up our own 
Research Design and Standards Organisation 
(RDSO) at Lucknow. Our Central Standards Office 
was at Simla. And the RDSO was set up in the 
early sixties. d 

It initially started with some preliminary type of 
research. Then it went over to engage in inter- 
mediate type Of research and most of our civil engi- 
neering technology and production was completely 
indigenised. Even in the case of the diesel locomo- 
tives which we initially imported from abrod the 
strategy of the RDSO was to know its know-why 
to be able to improve those designs. But they were 
to be of a similar pattern — no new technology 
but to indigenise their manufacture completely. 

Today there are only seven to eight percent of 
the components of our diesel locomotives which are 
imported. And they are such that we would not 
like to indigenise them because the cost of indigeni- 
sation, of setting up industry for those few com- 
ponents: would be prohibitive. In,factin some of 
those areas al] over the world there are only two or 
three firms which produce those components. 

\ 
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Electric iocomotives were designed here itself. 
Variations of diesel locomotives were also designed 
here. All types of wagon designs and coach designs 
which we initially obtained from the French industry 
were ultimately modified here itself. 

Sometimes the contribution of the RDSO in this 

regard is not fully appreciated. Butit has made a 
major contribution. ; 
. In the last few years what we have been concen- 
trating on is how to optimise the system. We are 
trying to get maximum productivity out of the 
system. Our track utilisation has almost become two 
and a half times more than what it was in 1950-51. 
Our wagon utilisation has also become three to three 
and a halftimes of what it was at the time of 
independence. In facta major thrust has been in 
this Plan itself: from a figure of wagon utilisation 
of 1150 net ton kilometres (NTKMs) per wagon 
per day and a target of reaching 1350 NTKMs per 
wagon per day at the end of the Seventh Plan, we are 
definite of achieving 1475 NTIKMs per wagon per 
day (we may even touch 1500 NTKMs per wagon 
per day). In both wagon utilisation and track utilisa- 
tion we have improved the productivity. 

We are. fortunate in this country that our traffic 
potential is still very large because’ it is a developing 


, economy. In the first 40 or 45 years of our indepen- 


dence the growth of traffichas been about three 
times as far as passenger traffic is concerned and 
about three and a half to four times as far as goods 
traffic is concerned. And in the next 11 years the 
expectation is that we willjump from the present 
level toa level of traffic which will be twice as 
much. 

This places a very great challenge on our railway 
system. The system will have to shortly carry twice 
as much traffic as was achieved in the last 136 years. 
Therefore, there would be the necessity to expand 
the system. Itis very clear that however much we 
may improve our productivity, we have to utilise 
the capacity of our assets — in which case too we 
are the world leaders today. 

The Planning Commission has set up a group 
under the chairmanship of one of the ex-Ckairmen 
of the Railway Board on the expansion of the 
railway system. And it has recommended the laying 
of new broad gauge lines either afresh or by conver- 
sion of the moe gauge system at the rate of almost 
400 to 500 kilometres per year while our system 
has expanded at the rate of 200 kilometres per year 
(907 kilometres of new lines in the Sixth Plan and 
another 935 kilometres of new lines in the Seventh 
Plan). Sothe system would need to expand ata 
much greater rate. 

This group has identified three major routes that 
would have to be developed for expansion of the 
system. One is the Delhi-Calcutta route, one is the 
Delhi-Madras route and one is the Delhi-Bombay 
route. It has also identified some new coal movement 
corridors because coal is the major commodity ac- 
counting for 40 per cent of our of our freight traffic 
and the nation has a massive expansion programme 
for coal production. 

These projections are basically in the requiremnt 
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of freight traffic.’ Still morè expansion will be neces- 
sary for passenger movement. The rate of expansion 
of new lines in the Eighth and Ninth Plans would be: 
minimally double as has been projected by this 
group; but I think it would be still more. And even 
then the total expansion would be about 25 to 30 per 
cent of our system. The system that we have is of 
the order of 62,000 route kilometres and if we do it 
at the rate of 500 kilometres it only means 10,000 
route kilometres being added in 10 years. So the 
expansion is of the order of 15-16 per cent. Whereas 
my personal feeling is that we must expand at the 
rate of at least 20-25 per cent in this 10 year period. 
Because if we have to double the traffic in a short 

` span of time, 75 per cent would be achieved by pro- 
ductive utilisation of the existing assets in those 
corridors which are not fully used. And 20-25 per 
cent must be the additional growth. 

We are in the process of making our document 
for the Eighth Plan. Not only have we to complete 
all the ongoing projects which we have for new lines 
(2315 kilometres of new! lines which have been 
sanctioned but are yet to be completed) and 1205 kilo- 
metres of gauge conversion projects — which means 
roughly about 3500 kilometres of broad gauge. In 
addition I would feel that roughly about 3000 kilo- 
metres more of new lines (broad gauge in particular) 
must be constructed in the Eighth Plan. There would 
be conversion of another 2000-2500 route kilometres 
of metre gauge and some of the projects are already 
under survey. ‘ 


OUR. strategy is not only related to substitution of 
imports which is certainly an important area; but 
also directed towards export orientation that. was 
given practically no focus at all in the past. 

What are our major assets in terms of bulk items? 
Rolling stock and track. There are of course signal- 
ling and electrical items also but they do not form 
such a major portion of our assets. Ninety per cent 
of our assets are really rolling stock and permanent 
way. In permanent way we do not import anything 
other than that which is not presently produced in 
this country. Concrete sleepers we have completely 
entrusted to private industry. We are not purchasing 
anything from abroad except for a few steel sleepers. 
The production of concrete sleepers in this country 
in the last 10 years has increased from almost 
negligible to nearly 30 lakhs per annum last year and 
in four years time we wish to reach the figure of 44 
lakhs per annum. 

The plant which was producing rails in the main 
was the Bhilai Stee! Plant. Our requirements upto 
the end of the Sixth Plan were such that its produc- 
tion capacity was able to meet them fully. Our 
requirements were depressed because we were not 
getting enough allocation and therefore we were not 
doing enough tracking. That allowed arrears to 
grow to the order of roughly 20,000 track kilometres 
of overdue renewal at the end of the Sixth Plan. And 
we made a determined effort to wipe out these arrears 
by the end of the Eighth Plan. So taking into 
account what was to accrue in this period and the 
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effort to wipé out the arrears it became necessary 
that we go for renewal at the rate of 4000 track 
kilometres per annum. That required a sudden 
increase in our demand, Bhilai Stee] had an installed 
capacity of producing five lakh tonnes of rails per 
annum but it was never tested beyond three lakh 
tonnes because we never placed the orders. And 
suddenly when we came up with this requirement 
they could not for the first few years give this level 
of production. But they have lately tightened up and 
they are now in a position to produce four Jakh 
tonnes of rails per annum. Our requirements at this 
point of time are of the order of 5.5 to six lakh 
tonnes, but they will be only for'the Seventh and 
Eighth Plans because after the Eighth Plan the arrears 
of track inversion will be wiped out and then we 
will again come back to the region of three to 3 25 
lakh tonnes of rails. , 


So this importation has to be accepted. But I am 


' happy that there are some private firms which have 


come forward. One factory has recently been set up 
at Lonavala and on it we have placed a trial order, 
for the first time this year, of about 10,000 tonnes of 
rails, and they might be able to supplement and 
substitute importation to that extent. 


We are requiring a better quality of rail than what 
the Bhilai Steel Plant was originally designed for. In 
the meantime they'are gearing up to produce rails 
of higher weightage — because at the time of inde- 
pendence we were using 90 pound rails, now we are 
using in our trunk routes 60 kilogram rails (roughly 
equivalent to 120 pounds). Weare also using 90 
UTS, a harder variety ofrail so that it gives us a 
longer life as against’ the medium manganese rail 
which was 72 UTS. The changeover to this is 
occurring too in the Bhilai Steel Plant. 

By the end of the Eighth Plan when we would 
need an annual requirement of only three to 3.5 
lakh tonnes of rails, the Bhilai Steel Plant and the 
plant at Lonavla will meet all our requirements. In 
fact both of these plants are trying, once they reach 
the quality standard, to attain a position whereby 
they are able to export if their produce we are not 
able to use. | 

Most of the major components in this area we. are 
no more importing. We have recently started import- 
ing some new designs of turnouts of switches as they 
ate called. These are required for changeover from 
one track to another track. We were making a higher 
design of these turnouts of switches and therefore we 
were restricting our speeds when trains negotiated 
over them to only 15 to 20 kilometres per hour. 
This is now becoming a hurdle in our operations and 
we want that trains should not be required to slow 
down when they overtake each other. Therefore, we 
are importing some new designs — not directly our- 
selves but through the industries which are entering 
into collaborations, so that after the first import of 
designs they would ultimately become self-sufficient. 

So on the track side, by and large, we are self- 
sufficient. In rolling stocks also the wagon industry 
is almost completely indigenised, we do not import 
any wagon. Sometimes we import some components 
of new designs but the industry gets fully geared to 


a 


a 


take up the challenge and gradually meet the 
demand. 

Coaches we are manufacturing ourselves. We 
have expanded the capacity of the Integral Coach 
Factory (ICF), Perambur from 750 at the end of the 
Sixth Plan to 1000 now. We have setup another 
factory at Kapurthala with a potential production 
capacity of 1000 which will be reached in another 
three years time. It has already started production. 
The first coach was produced on March 31, 1988. 
This year they have produced 120 coaches, next 
year’s target is 300. í 

Stil they are manufacturing coaches according to 
the old design. We have’ placed orders for the 
import of technology of the new design ona com- 
pany known as Brel (of UK) in collaboration: with 
Fiat (of Italy) and we will shortly enter into an 
agreement for the design of a suitable coach with less 
energy requirement because of a better profile; more 
corrosion-resistance (which is a special requirement 
in our country), lighter weight (so that the energy 
consumed is less on that account as well), new 
materials for internal furnishings and better lay-out. 
We are importing 44 coaches of this new design 
after trials, etc. which will take two to three years 
time — they will have to design coaches according 
to our gauge, then we will have to’ test them with 
prototype and then they will be assembled here. And 
there will be transfer of technology. And thereafter 
our Researeh Design and Standards Organisation 
(RDSO) should be able to pick it up, that is, further 
development of future designs. 

Our production capacity would-be sufficient. Our 
total requirement on a stable basis is of the order of 
2300 coaches per annum. In the railway sector we 
will be producing 2000 coaches, there is the Bharat 
Earth Movers Limited (BEML) which produces 
about 400 coaches, Jessops have a capacity to pro- 
duce 300 coaches. So this wotld ensure that in 
another two to three years time we will have enough 
capacity. In fact again in this area the importation 
of technology is being carried out with the idea that 
we should get into the export market. 

"On the locomotive side, both diesel and electric 
(steam is being completely phased out, in fact we 
had an original target of phasing out stem loco- 
motives by 2013 AD, we brought down the target to 
phase them out by the year 2000, and we are 
working hard as a measure of energy conservation 
and reducing cost of operations ‘to phase them out 
by 1998), we are stepping up our production. As far 
the electric locomotives are concerned, we have 
already acquired 18 locomotives of 6000 horse- 
power as against existing locomotives of 3900 horse- 
power that we produce. A further step in upgrad- 
ation of technology we have taken ‘by getting the 
recent technology, which has been tested for the 
‘first time only in 1987, of three phase asynchronous 
technology also applicable to 6000 horsepower loco- 
motives. This technology — three phase asynchro- 
nous technology — is energy-efficient with least rota- 
.ting parts (and therefore least maintenance cost). 
Another feature of this is that it is computerised and 
therefore computerised fault finding is possible (so 
that the driver on his own can attend to small faults 
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and if the faults are beyond his reach he is able to 
relay to the servicing station about the faults which 
can be attended in terms of unit replacement basis). 

Locomotives based on this technology will be at 
least five to 10 per cent more energy-efficient, their 
availability on account of reduced down-time in 
repairs would increase from 90 per cent (which we 
have already achieved) to about 95 percent. With 
these advantages in view we are going ahead with 
import of such technology. We are intending to 
import in the first instance 30 locomotives for freight 
operations and 10 locomotives for passenger opera- 
tions. Thereafter there will be transfer of techno- 
logy. These locomotives would then be manufactured 
at the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works. 

In the diesel locomotive areas we intend to pur- 
chase, in the first instance, 50 diesel locomotives of 
4000 horsepower as against 2600 horsepower loco- 
motives which we are manufacturing today. Again 
the idea is to reduce the time of research to find out 
those technological improvements which have already 
taken place abroad in this period. Therefore, this is 
one time import only to be able to save five to ten 
years of developmental research. And these will ultim- 
ately be manufactured at Diesel Locomotive Works; 
Varanasi. We may also pass on this technology to 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited (BHEL) which 


‘are entering and whom we have encouraged to enter 


in the production of small type electrical locomotives 
for us. The idea again is to enable the country to 
not only produce for its requirements but also to 
export, if necessary. 

We are also expanding the capacity of both these 
manufacturing units. In the Sixth Plan we had the 
capacity of manufacturing only 60 locomotives. In 
the Seventh Plan we have raised this to 100. Chitta- 
ranjan produced 100 locomotives in 1988-89 itself. 


‘ And we have sanctioned a project to increase its 


production capacity to 120. We hope that by 1991- 
92 it should be possible for it to reach that 120 
locomotive production capability, that is, 120 of the 
present design and the new design (the new design 
being one anda half times the horsepower of the 
present day locomotive) which will be equivalent, to 
180 present day locomotives (or at least equal to 
150-160 locomotives of today). 

At the Diesel Locomotive Works we already have 
a potential of producing 140 locomotives which 
capacity we seldom utilised in the Sixth Plan but 
have fully utilised in the Seventh Plan and now we 
are expanding it to 150. The increase in diesel loco- 
motives we have kept lower for the reason that we 
are going more and more for electrification. 

So from the point of view of indigenisation in 
both the electric fecamorivet and the’ diesel locomo- 
tives only six to eight per cent components are being 
imported. I don’t think that we would seriously 
attempt to indigenise that six to eight per cent 
because it will be prohibitively costly to 
indigenise those parts. On the other hand, we are 
now concentrating, as I mentioned earlier, towards 
enhancing our export capability. Our objective is 
that 92 per cent of all that we produce from the 
indigenous industry should be exported. 

There is still some ‘importation in signalling and 
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electrical areas. We are not doing any manufacture 
directly in our railway control units except some 
small requirements in railway workshops (but not in 
a production unit). 


_, But Indian industry is manufacturing quite a bit of 
items. In fact in case of later technologies like fibre 
optics, Indian companies are coming up and setting 
up their own plants initially in collaboration with 
foreign companies. This is true in case of solid state 
interlocking, insulators of new designs conducters of 
various designs in communication area electronic ex- 
changes, in the field of signalling relays (which onr 
industry is now manufacturing and sometimes even 
ea in a limited manner to adjoining coun- 

Ties), 


In our export efforts the Indian Railway Coustruc- 
tion Company Limited (IRCON) and the Rail India 
Technical and Economic Service (RITES) are playing 
a major role. Both the organisations are doing a very 
good job, both in the domestic sphere and outside, 
and in a larga number of countries they have won 
contracts in open global competition and have made 
a mark so much so that now a number of similar 
foreign concerns, both in the field of consultancy and 
inthe sphere of construction, are wanting to join 
hands with them as joint collaborators for third 
countries. We have from the side of the Railways, 
certainly supported both these companies in provid- 
ing them experienced manpower and experience on 
Indian railway conditions. 


~ 


IRCON was given a large number of contracts 
for railway electrification in India and from that 
experience they have been able to get an electri- 
fication contract in Turkey. We had all along built 
our own bridges, our own tracks and hence they 
had a lot of experience available with them. This 
was also true in case of running railway workshops. 
Therefore in all these areas they had always been 
getting contracts but the railway electrification 
contract was something new. 


We are also encouraging now our companies to 
grow bigger, to take up turn-key projects. So far 
we had been taking up electrification, track laying 

. as projects but now we want to come toa stage 
where a line, whether electrified, signalled, structured 
permanently —.everything should be taken up by 
these companies so that these companies grow in 
size and stature for competition abroad where the 
projects are given completely on a turn-key basis. 


e : 


ENERGY conservation has been one area of interest 
with us for quite long for the simple reason that 90 
to 95 per cent of consumption of energy of the 
Indian Railways is in traction. 


The energy bill as a percentage of working 
expenses was 23.6 in 1984-85 and in 1988-89 it was 
19.9, while in 1989-90 it is going te be, according 

* to the Railway budget, 19.7. That means roughly 
four per cent has been the reduction in our energy 
bill asa cost of the total working expenses. And 
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year by year we have been reducing our energy 
consumption by at least five per cent. 


When the Prime Minister tried to emphasise 
this aspect of energy conservation in the country he 
had thought that it would be good enough for the 
various industries to bring it down by five per cent 
in a two year period. And what we have achieved 
is something more than 10 per cent in a two year 
period. - 

We had planned that 2000 steam locomotives 
would be condemned in the Seventh Plan. We have 
already condemned three months ago over 2000 
steam locomotives as a’result of this, exercise. We 
are restrained in this exercise because we must 
meet our traffic increase and must produce those’ 
electric and diesel locomotives ourselves. But our 
desire in this regard is so great that we must 
condemn them (steam locomotives) as soon as 
possible. We have targetted such that we would 
be left with less than 4500 locomotives at the end 
of the Seventh Plan. We are targetting condem- 
nation of another 2500 locomotives in the Eighth 


Plan so that by the year 1998 we are through with - 


every steam locomotive. 


A further energy conservation of 20 per cent has 
been kept as a target to be achieved in the Eighth 
Plan itself. It is a modest target to my mind. We 
should be able to do much better. 


The type of measures we are taking is not only 
condemnation of steam locomotives. That is one 
such measure. Other measures are: design of more 
energy-efficient locomotives, both electric and diesel, 
better profile of our coaches and locomotives, reduc- 
ed tare weight of coaches and bogies (which 
means in the same coaches more traffic would be 
carried and, therefore, the energy consumption would 
be literally low), improved training of our drivers 
(as in the case of a motor car a good driver can 
save a little energy on that count), better mainte- 
nance of our assets (it is a very important issue that 
is not recognised fully; but when we consume so 
much energy even two to three per cent reduction 
is a big reduction in this area). 

Besides, there are energy conservation kits which 
can be fitted to the locomotive equipment’ to reduce 
energy consumption. We have already ordered a 
hundred such kits and we wil! be fitting them to the 
locomotives. It is claimed that through this five to 
seven per cent energy can be saved. A few laboratory 
tests did give such a result although field tests have 
shown three to four per cent conservation. 

We have set up a special laboratory at RDSO call- 
ed Diesel Engine Development Organisation (DEDO) 


whose basic objective is to improve the energy-effici- ~ 


ency of the locomotive and they have found two or 
three innovative measures in the design of our valves, 
piston rings which promise to, reduce by another 
three to four per cent. They have proved to be satis- 
factory and now the production will start. 

We were not carrying out lubrication of rails in a 
regular manner. We have now taken this up 
seriously. It is claimed the world over that this 
causes reduction of energy consumption by five to 
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seven per cent. Welding of rails is another area. 
About 4000 kilometres of track we are welding every 
year asa part of this drive. ' 
We have set up a special organisation to supervise 
this at a very high level. At the Zonal Railway level 
it is the Additional General Manager (Number Two 
to the General Manager) who coordinates al} these 
activities. At the Divisional level we have the Addi- 
. tional Divisional Railway Manager (Number Two 


to the Divisional Railway Manager) who is respon- | 


sible for this activity. And at the Board level we 
have periodic meetings with these Additional General 
Managers at which we take stock of the situation, 
how far they are progressing, etc. 

So this thrust from the Railway Board, from my 
Minister, from the railway level has started bringing 
substantial results, seen — as I mentioned — in 
more than 10 per cent of energy conservation in two 
years itself. 

Our total bill in a year is of the order of Rs 1300 
crores and five per cent of that would mean roughly 
Rs 65 crores. Our assessment im 1987-88 was that 
we saved about Rs 53 crores through energy conser- 
vation. I recently went to Chittaranjan. There 
itself this spirit has spread so much that although 
their production was 33 per cent more (intsead of 
75 locomotives last year they produced 100 this 
year), one would have thought that energy consum- 
ption would have been proportionately more or at 
least 25 to 30 per cent more: actually in reality their 
total energy consumption is /ess than that of last 


year. This is the spirit. I complimented the workers ` 


there. Because l think the Prime Minister’s directive 
in this direction is: if we can conserve 10 per cent of 
‘energy in two years the problem from our ehtire 
shortage of energy can be overcome, 

There are very interesting figures: in 1985-86 the 
electricity consumed for traction was 1176 million 
kilowatt hours, in 1986-87 it was 1288 million 
kilowatt hours, and in 1987-88 (after the efforts at 
energy conservation began) the electricity consumed 
for traction was less, that is, 1256 million kilowatt 
hours even though we carried four per cent more 
traffic. This is important. This is the type of effort 
which is very satisfying. 

The renewed emphasis in this area was laid a 
couple of years ago, I am very happy that it has 
caught up. Even in the Eighth Plan document of the 
Railways there is a separate chapter which we have 
provided to give the emphasis and focus on energy 
‘conservation as a vision. 


IN conclusion I must say that we have,a very major 
role to play not only because the rail traffic is grow- 
ing. I think the society is changing and our approach 
towards the customer is also changing. It has to 
change much more significantly. We would like to 
believe in the philosophy that people should travel 
by rail not because they have to but because they 


want fo. l 
We happen to be ina monopolistic sitiation in 
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long distance passanger travel as well as frieght 
travel. But we must approach the customer and ‘try 
to see what his or her needs are and satisfy them. 
Certainly our resources being limited and restrained 
we have not been able to do full justice to this area. 
But within the resource constraints we have shown, 
particularly in the last few years, that we would 
try to do as much as possible. And the allocation 
for Passenger amenities has itself ‘grown from an 
allocation of Rs 3-5 crores per annum in the Sixth 
Plan to Rs 25 crores this year. Last year’s alloca- 
tion on this count was Rs 19 crores. Thus even in 
a year we have recorded an appreciable jump. And 
we have recognised that while this has certainly 
helped the passengers it has definitely helped us as 
well. 


We will be needing to give an increasingly greater 
emphasis to customer orientation in the days ahead. 


In every area we have tried to bring , about a 
kind of discipline. We had set a target of 680 route- 
kilometres of electrification by March 31,1989. The 
Minister and myself were happy to ,see that this 
figure was surpassed to reach 743 route-kilometres, 


The target of track renewal was 3750 kilometres 
and we actually did 3858 kilometres. In Chittaranjan 
we had planned to produce 99 locomotives and they 
produced 100. We were intending to produce 40 diesel 
locomotives, and they produced 41. The day (March 
31) I went there to share with them -their joy even 
the General. Manager did not know that they had 
manufactured the 476th bogey which they wanted 
me to see when their target was 475. ' 


On the staff side there is this feeling that they have 
to give more. And our own involvement in this 
entire exercise is very exciting. 

In every area we make targets, we monitor and we 
achieve them. When we don’t achieve them we 
analyse ourselves so that we are able to achieve 
better in future. Despite the paucity of resources — 
as the Minister said in his budget speech, the 
Railways got abut Rs 500 600 crores less in the 
Seventh Plan than what had been promised — we 
achieved better results, the targets were higher. In 
concrete terms, our overall performance rose by 
10 per cent. . 

Į personally feel that rail transport is going to 
play an important role in the Indian economy. This 
is now fully recognised by the Government and I 
think it is equally recognised by the industry today. 
Much better than it was done four years ago. 

In creating assets today we are trying to convey the 
fact that we are building assets for the future. We 
cannot lose that perspective. © 

We are fully geared towards meeting the challenge 
before us. We are cooperating with the German, 
Soviet, Mexican, Japanese, Algerian Railways, 
Railways all over the world are looking towards us 
as an acceptable partner, as a partner whom they 
know and with whom they are prepared to share 
their knowledge. 

There is a note of confidence in what the Indian 
Railways can do and should be able to do. G 
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Mobility and Transportation 
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ina vast geographical landmass like India or 
Argentina, it is a sine qua non of economic develop- 
ment. In such a country, where distances and immc- 
bility can prove to be major deterrents to economic 
growth, the rate of such growth hinges inter alia on the 
national transport network. ...There are many com- 
ponents to growth, like savings, investment, employ- 
ment and output, but one vital coefficient is transpor- 
tation. A basic role of transportation for planned 
economy is that it is not simply incidental or contri- 
butory to progress, it is actually an ingredient of 
progress. 

All by itself, transportation cannot be said to hold 
the key to progress. Itis vital, nevertheless, for 
influencing other factors relevant to economic deve- 
lopment.. It brings land to economic exploitation, 
motivates labour and capital to proliferate, leads 
industry and agronomy to develop, and -trade and 
commerce to discover new frontiers. ...In the case of 
a developing economy a skilfully executed program- 
me for development of, transportation is actually a 
strategy for mobility, as the transport economist 
Wilfred Owen would have us call it. 

The Seventh Plan has stated: Transport plays a 
vital role in the economic development of the 
country. It must provide efficient and reliable trans- 
port services and it must accomplish these objectives 
at a Minimum resource-cost. 

The role and significance of transportation in the 
economy is exceedingly important on many consi- 
derations: historical, economic, environmental, social 
and political.‘ The network has always monitored 
the trend of development: (1) historically, because 
transportation has provided the foundation for com- 
munications, trade and commerce, and national 
defence; (2) economically, as the network plays a 
major role in opening up the hinterland and widen- 
ing the markets; (3) environmentally, by being largely 
instrumental in the relative levels of ecological and 
environmental pollution; (4) socially, by determining 
the trends of urbanisation, population shifts and 
levels of employment; and (5) politically as trans- 
portation is vital to national defence and social 
security. 


The quthor, a top executive in the Indian 
Railways, is engaged in transport economics. 
This article has been worked out from an exhaus- 
tive chapter on Indian national transportation 
scenario from the author's forthcoming publica- 
tion on Indian industrialisation. 


"TRANSPORTATION is important in any country, but 
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Economics and Transportation ‘ 

Keynes in his General Theory explained the econo- 
mic phenomenon of development in terms of. what 
he described as independent variables, which are 
given, and dependent variables, which, in a multi- 
pronged manner, are the, determinants to growth or 
anti-growth. While actually restating the theory of 
employment at the macroscopic level, Keynes said: 
“To begin with, it may be useful to make clear which 
elements in the economic system we usually take as 
given, which are the independent variables of our 
system, and which are dependent variables.” 

Among the independent variables, Keynes included 
the concepts qf the propensity to consume, the 
schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital and the 
rate of interest, the dependent variables being the 
volume of employment and the national income (or 
national dividend) measured in Wage-units. The 
varying but important frole -of one or more of these 
variables in the matter of economic development has 
been duly emphasised in economic literature. 

Keynes was fully aware of the extreme complexity 
of the actual course of events that may lead each one 
of the variables or the multiplicity of factors that 
would actually determine them in the economy; ‘but 
then, he felt that in view of their principal activist 
role, . “nevertheless, these seem tb be the factors 
which it is useful and convenient to isolate”, 

But what about transportation? In view of the 
substantial impact of national transportation on the 
functioning of the variables, or on the ultimate pro- 
duct, growth, should this by itself be considered asa 
dependent variable, and analysed as such in economic 
literature? | 

There is no satisfactory answer to this question. It 
might be conceded that transport development 
might have perhaps been put in the overall Keynesian 
basket of investment, not slated for immediate con- 
sumption, but which canalises the economic surplus 
for creation of assets or infrastructure or capital 
goods, which in turn generate further production and 
income, 

In the post-Keynesian economic literature, trans- 
portation has not perhaps been accredited as a 
dependent economic variable. Neither the money 
and investment. theorists, ‘nor the Chicago or 
Swedish schools of economists, nor even the expo- 
nents of the marginal surplus or economic funda- 
mentalism, came out of their preoccupation with the . 

_ already enunciated variables to take up the cause of 
transportation in economic literature. i 
... There has, however, emerged during the last 
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few decades, a genre of economics, called the ecoho- 
mics of transport, led by socio-economic analysts 

_ like Wilfred Owen, Merton J. Peck, G.S. Peterson, 
S.K. Ray and Holland Hunter. In their writings and 
more recently in.the research policy programmes of 
certain institutions and universities have started 
focusing attention on transportation clearly operating 
as a determinant, in the sense a dependent variable 
does, in the phenomenon of economic growth. 
Over-runs 

Most of the Third World economies, have, in their 
programmes for building up economy, taken up 
development plans for transport networks. These 
developments in the different sectors of transport 
have materialised somewhat on individualistic 
patterns, independent of each other, with consider- 
ble areas of over-runs. 

In the Indian subcontinent, for instance, such over 
runs cover nearly 38 per cent as between the high- 
ways and the rail roads, 17 per cent as between the 

-railroads and shipping and approximately eight per 
cent as between airways and railroads, in the move- 
ment of freight transport. ... Such over-runs consti- 
tute a luxury in aggregate investment that the 


„Third World cannot afford, particularly where there 
are vast areas crying for minimal transport develop-. 


mént. There are vast areas rich in minerals and 
forest resources in the States of Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh in India which have yet to develop even a 
semblance of rail or highway network. 

Internecine competition between warring sectors 
in developed economies can perhaps to a certain 
„extent lead to optimum productivity and technologi- 
cal revolution but even then all these countries have 
a history of narrowing down such areas of over-run, 
in view of the national cost of such unremitted 
competition. = 

In the case of developing economies, on the other 
hand, areas of overlap in transportation is a dis- 
economy. Therefore, an investment pattern that 
would generate and perpetuate, such shadow-regions 
of overlapping, competing transport arrangements 
should be considered economically wasteful and 
would lead to the erosion of profitability (producti- 
vity) of each individual transport sector. For each 
developing economy, therefore, national coordination 
in transportation arrangements.is essential. 


Optimal Growth 

Coordination in transportation means to fit each- 
form of transport into its proper place in the trans- 
port system. ... Coordination is the assignment of 
each facility to those transport tasks which it can 
perform better than other facilities, under conditions 
which will ensure its fullest development in the 
network. 

Delightful ambiguity in the matter of internecine 
‘transport competition has been the experience in 
almost all the countries of the Third World. Thus, 
for instance, in Sri Lanka .meaningful expansion of 
the railroads has made no worthwhile progress, while 
the strength of the motor transport lobby in the 
corridors of power has apparently grown. In Zaire 
the construction of a 200 odd kilometres of proposed 
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rail link, éxtremiely vital tó optimam exploitation of 
natural resources, was checkmated in view of the 
outside pressures of maritime interests influencing 
the national transport policies. 

It has been the experience of the twentieth century 

‘that the spectacular expansion of -the economic 
firmaments was preceded by an overwhelming tech- 
nology-transformation, nothing short of a revolution, 
leading to unprecedented bulk movements in freight 
and passengers never witnessed or anticipated earlier. 
The widespread and modernised expansion of agri- 
culture, mining, industry and commerce, avalanche- 
increases in productivity, employment and income, 
have been both the cause and effect of intra-conti- 
nental, inter-continental and trans-oceanic resurgence 
in surface and maritime transportation, airways 
giving it a close hand. ... In this transportation 
révolution, new values have surfaced, the hegemony 
of the railways and the shipping lines has been 
eroded in many countries, and transportation over 
the highways and: airways has attained dizzy 
pinnacles. 

The importance of this phenomenon, manifest in 
overwhelmingly increasing volumes of movement, 
has been adequately appreciated in these countries. 
This resurgent transport revolution has been manifest 
in a complete overhaul of transport-methods, evolv- 
ing in its trail many major shifts in public policies 
pertaining to economic development. 

The European situation in regard to the economics 
of inter-modal transportation, by and large, fits with 
the general pattern obtained in the United States. 
There have been phases of cut-throat transport com- 
petition between the different modes, roads, rail and 

“inland waterways in the main, both in the European 
continent and the United States.... 

Learning their lessons from these phases of 
unremitted competition, an apportionment pro- 
gramme with a new orientation is now evident in 
the two continents for devising and applying coordi- 
nated remedies based on the aggregate requirement. 
Remedies now being adopted have, therefore, been 
based on a clear understanding of the inter-relations 
between transport and economic development. 

“Maximum growth will be possible only if transport 
capacity is available to sustain it; a fully developed 
system of transport is a prerequisite of economic 
growth. Transport development programmes, there- 
fore, need to be an integral part of the broad social 
and economic development plans rather than being 
conceived in isolation.... 

In the evolution of transport economics the histori- 
cal tendency to view different forms of transport 
separately is no more‘tenable. That the greatest chall- 
enge in achieving optimum development will be to 
perfect the means by which policies can be agreed 
upon. 

The economic infrastructure of the national 
economy, comprising mainly its transport network, 
ports and harbours, fuel and energy and the techno- 
logy apparatus, is of immense importance, as it 
determines the qualitative character of economic 
development, and the trend and pace of growth. 

Infrastructure is capital-intensive, covers more 
than one economic sector or geographical region, 
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And can normally be promoted by the Government. 
It does not produce economic goods for direct con- 
sumption, but are essential for meaningful economic 
development. i 

The Seventh Plan states: The existing transport 
system comprises several modes of transport amongst 
which rail and road transport predominates. Other 
modes of transport like shipping, pipelines and trans- 
port are also important within their specialised areas 
considering the size of the country and its geogra- 
phical features. 

We will briefly discuss each system, and to a 
certain extent their inter-relationsbip. 


Railways i 

The Indian Railways Virtually form the lifeline of 
the country cataring to all its needs for large scale 
movement of traffic, both freight and passenger. 
The economic, agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the country is inextricably interwoven with 
the Indian Railways’ development and fortunes. The 
Railways play'!an important role in determining the 
transport costs in production. i 

With their phenomenal growth from 34 kilometres 
in 1853 at a gigantic network of 61 976 kilometres 
the Indian Railways are today Asia’s largest and the 
world’s second largest railway system under a single 
management. The progress that has been achieved 
since independence is fascinating. In 1950-51 the 
Indian Railways were moving just 75 million tonnes 
of revenue earning freight traffic. During 1987-88 
a new record was achieved, when the originating 
loading of revenue earning freight traffic’ touched 
290.21 million tonnes. Similarly, in passenger traffic, 
passengers (originating) increased to 3792 millions, 
while the figure was only 1284 millions in 1950-51. 
The system has also become self-sufficient in manu- 
facture of rolling stock — locomotives, ‘coaches and 
wagons. The total track kilometres at end-March 
1988 stood at 107,438 to which 70,107 was broad 
gauge. e 

Its vast track network and its huge fleet of rolling 
stock, together with the number and volume of 
passenger traffic, and their average lead thus make 
the Indian Railways a Leviathan. 


The growth has thus been stupendous, bpth in 


terms of wherewithal, capacity and performance. 
The total track kilometres has increased from 77,609 
in 1950-51 to 104,480 in 1980-81 to 107,438 in 
1987-88; the total electrified track kilometres shoot- 
iag up from 1253 to 13,710 to 20,312 respectively... 
The passenger traffic during the same period has 
increased around three times in terms of originating 
passengers and four times in terms of passenger 
kilometres, and freight traffic three times in terms of 
originating tonnage and four times in terms of net 
tonne kilometres (NTKMS). 

To make this possible, there has been a substan- 


_ tial increase in tolling stock, both of coaching 


vehicles and goods wagons. As for locomotives, 
steam locomotives are being gradually replaced by 
diesel and electriè locomotives. The Railway Reforms 
Committee (1981-85) recommended that steam 
should be completely phased out by 1990, and the 
Railways seem poised to achieve this by 2000 AD. 
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Modernisation and R&B 


Vast strides have been made to modernise thie 
system and rationalise its working. Thus the electri- 
fied route length has gone up from 388 kilometres 
to 8157 lakh kilometres in 34 years from 1950-51 to 
1987-88. During the same period vast changes in 
traction have taken place. Many steam locomotives 
have been replaced; to achieve this, electric loco- 
motives have gone up from 72 to 1436 and diesel 
from 17 to 3298. Matching progress in signalling, 
telecommunications, inventory control, production 


‘technology and operational pratices has also been 


brought about. Similarly, for higher speed better 
track has been laid on the asterial routes. ; 

We are now nearly self-sufficient in rolling stock 
and other equipment. We manufacture electric 
locomotives at the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 


(CLW), diesel locomotives at the Diesel Locomotive 


Works (DLW’ at Varanasi, and coaches and Electric 
Multiple Units (EMUs) at the Integral Coach 
Factory at Perambur near Madras. Wagons are 
manufactured by the wagon industry consisting of 
private and some public sector units (15 units; 
rated capacity 30,000 wagon units) and some railway 
workshops (three units,‘ rated capacity 2000 wagon 
units) producing mainly prototypes. More pro- 
duction units, the Wheel and Axel Plant (WAP) at 
Bangalore and the Diesel Components Works 
(DCW) at Patiala, have since gone into full pro- 
duction while a second coach factory will also soon 
go into full production. 

The Research Designs and Standards Organisa- 
tion (RDSO) at Lucknow has been instrumental in 
the Indian Railways’ efforts towards indigenisation, 
and for limited exports of rolling stock. Two 
companies, called Rail India Economic & Technical 
Services (RITES) and Indian Railway Construction. 
Company (IRCON) have entered into the area of 
railway consultancy and construction in India and 
abroad, while’ the Project Equipment Corporation 
under the Ministry of Commerce look after the 
export of railway equipment and rolling stock. A 
new company has been floated for introducing 
operations information system (OIS). A Railway 
Finance Corporation has also commenced work and 
floated a bond. The progress of the Railways ‘has 
been many-sided and substantial. 


Outlay À 

In order to take such big strides, it became neces- 
sary to allocate considerable outlays under the Five 
Year Plans. In the first few Five Year Plans, the 
Railways were being considered a core sector of the 
economic firmament, but towards the later plans, the 
relative percentage allocations to the Railways have 
deteriorated vis-a-vis public sector and transport 
sector in their entirety. ` 

The need for larger outlay for this vital infra- 
structural sector cannot be overemphasised. Even 
in the Eighth Plan transport comes next to energy 
and in transport, the Railways share the allocations 
with highways, shipping and airlines. An over- 
whelming importance will need to be given to the 
Railways in the Eighth Plan. 

By the time the Railways entered the Sixth Plan 


(1983-50) substantial arrears of renewal and replace- 
ment had built up, affecting productivity. Again 
the worldwide oil crisis necessitated a major thrust 
in electrification of trunk routes. Accordingly, the 
Railways’ Sixth Plan (Rs 6594 crores) was largely 
oriented to rehabilitation (Rs 2826 crores) and 
electrification (Rs 441.71 crores), while the Seventh 
Plan had struck a balance between rehabilitation 
and development. 


` Areas of Weakness i 

Despite sizeable progress, the Indian Railways 
today are beset with two major shortcomings. 

Arrears of renewal and replacement: The most 

serious problem is the extensiveness of deferred 

maintenance. The physical arrears of renewal and 
replacement as on March 31, 1982 stood at 16,844 
„kilometres of track, 2700 early steel bridges and 
distressed girders, 255 locomotives, 2909 coaches 
and 30,370 wagons (in terms of four wheelers). 

Besides, of the Railway’s total equipment (machinery 

and plant) 75 per cent in workshops and 50!per 
cent in production units require replacement. The 

total burden of renewal and replacement worked to 
Rs 3000.3 crores. No wonder the Sixth and Seventh 
Plan gave overwhelming attention to renewal and 
replacement. 

Weak financial and productivity base: Recurrent 
deficits had plagued the Railways’ finances, even 
though budgets have often been window-dressed to 
artificially bolster a picture of viability. Arrears of 
dividends to the general exchequer had built up. 
. The fare and freight structure had riot been cost- 
based. While costs had steadily -risen due to the 
rise in prices of inputs like coal and fuel, hikes in 
the wages bill, the cost of social burdens, and an 
adverse operating: ratio due to drops in discipline 
and efficiency. Inflation added a continued pressure. 
The year 1986-87 was a better year, but lately we 
seem to have reached a plateau in the performance 
of the Railways. : 
Strategy, Finance and Future 

Remedial strategies have naturally to be multi- 
pronged. On one side, the” Railways have to 
further rationalise their farc and freight structure, 
and make it largely cost-based. It must enforce 
large scale economies in consumption of fuel and 
other inputs and in the wage bill. It has to bring 
about large improvements in operations by switch- 
ing over mainly to long and medium distance ope- 
rations; adopt a forward looking traction policy 
and inventory management; update technology; 
resort to aggressive marketing strategies and restore 
discipline and productivity. 

On the other hand, the Planning Commission has 
to treat the Railways again as a ‘core sector’ in the 
Seventh and Eighth Plans, and provide the sector 
with need based resources for renewal, replacement 
and development. Besides, the Government should 
adopt a multi-pronged resource mobilisation pro- 
gramme to meet the requirement of resources for 
years upto 2000 AD and Rs 18,000 crores for the 


Seventh Five Year Plan, which has to bear the. 


brunt of renewal, replacement and development. 
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The continued neglect of the Railways will be 
suicidal, as this is the real national transport net- 
work particularly for medium and long. lead traffic, 
and alongwith the energy sector, lays the foundation 
for sound economic, development 

The soundness of the fare and freight structure as 
also of the financial structure of the Railways has 
been considerably eroded over the years due to a 
number of factors: (1) the fare and freight structure 
has been artificially kept down despite tremendous 
hikes in the cost of inputs and the aggregate wage 
bill; (2) deferred maintenance due to poor contri- 
bution to the Depreciation Reserve Fund (DRF) 
has affected the systém’s productivity; (3) poor per- 
formance, an atmosphere of indiscipline and a Jack 
of marketing approach have led to a flight to traffic 
away from the Railways and to a reduction in reve- 
nues. 

The Railways should aim at achieving a return of 
10 per cent on their capital-at-charge under condi- 
tions of a high standard and efficiency. For this, the 
Railways would have to take cognisance of cost- 
escaJations and inflationary pressures. Simultane- 
ously, they have to make more serious endeavours 
towards optimisation of efficiency and productivity 
for the entire system. Finally, and simultaneously, 
they have to rationalise the entire’ fare and freight 
structure. } 

As regards passenger fares, these should not be 
handled in an ad hoc and piecemeal manner, but 
should have a clear rationale and a close linkage with 
costs. As regards freight charges, these again ‘should 
be determined on similar principles of costs and 
inflation. Subsidies, in case of suburban fares and 
certain streams of foreign traffic, wherever necessary, 
should not be borne by the Railways alone. The 
need for rationalising the finances of the Railways 
is parambunt in the present situation, and compre- 
hensive rationalisation of the fareand freight struc- 
ture cannot be delayed any longer. 

The finances of the Indian Railways have been 
rendered anaemic because of the relentless use of 
their assets ever since independence without the 


infusion of adequate funds required for their main- , 


tenance, replacement, development and modernisa- 
tion. The Railways have been eating into the capital. 
Their investment needs are Jarge and urgent. Part of 
the remedy lies in cutting outthe fat and removing 
operational constraints. At the same time, the 
appropriation to the Depreciation Reserve Fund 
should be fully provided for, inclusive of arrears and 
inflation, and should be given priority over dividend 
and surplus, in the interest of the viability and pro- 
ductivity of the system. . 

The Railways for their revival will require the 
utmost cooperation of the Planning Commission and 
the Government in the Ministry of Finance. They 
will have to be accorded a very high place in the list 
of Plan priorities and their requirement of funds 
fully met, by treating the Railways once again asa 
core sector not mereiy in a manner of speaking, but 
in the shape of actual physical allocations. It is true 
that the country is faced with acute resource cons- 
traints. Nevertheless, in view of rail development 
being central and integral to national - economic 
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TO AVOID MISUSE OF ALARM CHAIN 
_- HELP THE RAILWAYS 


‘Alarm Chain Pulling without reason has’ become a nuisance, 
- which is the-main cause for loss of punctuality of 
‘trains. This causes inconvenience, to all the passen- 
gers. Passengers are requested to help the 
Railways, in ‘prosecuting those who are 
indulging i in this social evil. The person 
who helps in arresting and prose- 
-cuting such miscreants is 
awarded Rs. 250/- as an in- 


centive by the Railway 


d 
Administration.. 
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development, ways and means will have to be found 


by the Government to raise sufficient resources to 
finance the developmental activities of the Railways. 
What is required is a balanced Plan backed by the 
political will to implement it. 


Rail-Road Coordination 

In transport evolution; the historical tendency to 
view different modes separately, and without relation 
to one another, isno longer tenable in today’s 
context. That the greatest challenge in achieving 
optimum development will be perfect the means by 
which policies cån be agreed upon for transport as a 
whole, Wilfred Owen added, without succumbing to 
the dangers’ of favouring one form over another, 
or of supporting the status quo at the expense of 
innovation has to be increasingly appreciated. 

The Indian scene is more or less representative of 
the Third World scenario. Here inter-model trans- 
port developments have through the decades been 
considered in merry isolation, and not in pursuit 
of any overall national eoordination policy. 
~ Going through the entire range of literature on 
transport competition in India, from the archaic 
report of Mitchell and Kirkness in 1932-33, to the 
more recent report of the Committee on Transport 
Policy and Coordination (CTPC), one is inclined to 
believe that the approach consistently has been one 
of ad hoc sharing of the field between the railways 
and roadways, with certain hesitant attempts at peri- 
pheral coordination. Shipping and airways in India, 
therefore, still function as non-competitive groups. 

Matters came to a head when the Masani Com- 
mittee voiced the need for building a very intricate 
network for vehicular traffic; even this involved 
close competition with the Railways. The Com- 
mittee on Transport Policy and Coordination (CTPC 
was appointed in 1959 to probe the controversy 

. Scientifically and formulate a policy and logistic for 
coordination. Their final report came in 1966. 

Three factors are vital for a correct appraisal of the 
Indian situation: first, the huge investment and capi- 
tal sunk in the railways from the public exchequer; 
second, spare capacity on the Railways vis-a-vis high 
rated traffic drifting to road; and finally, rapidly 
developing competition from the road complicating 
the scenario. ~ 


Issues Fundamental 

In an attempt at coordination between road and 
rail transport, the first important need is to have 
the correct and justifiable economic bifurcation of 
traffic between rail and road. Here, interests are 
bound to come into conflict. Because of the spare 
capacity and huge national investment in railways, 
unbridled competition is highly wasteful. Road 
transport should thrive as feeder services to the rail- 
roads and open up the hinterland for many railheads 
spread over the country, allowing for some unavoid- 
able parallel road services. To promote aggregate 
transportation for optimum national economic deve- 
lopment, a properly coordinated transportation net- 
work is necessary. This requires a review of the 
entire transport promotion policy. In such a reassess- 
ment, India will have a measure of stabilisation and 
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coordinated development by agreement and some con- 
trol on road transport. The division of rates should 
be based on total and not merely out of pocket work- 
ing expenses, the additional cost of any diversion 
of traffic being borne by the traffic as a whole. 
' The peculiarity of the Indian situation is marked 
by a duality Of central between railroad and higb- 
way transport, which has over the years created a 
situation of inherent divergence of interests. The 
Wedgwood Committee (1937) found road transport 
‘unbridled and proliferating in chaotic and open 
competition with the railroad. “Effective coordination 
can only be brought about by operating both road 
rail transport as public services,” the Committee 
felt. Under the Five Year Plans, expansion of the 
Indian Railways has been substantial. Considered 
from the viewpoints of the necessities of developing 
industry and agronomy, India’s dependence on 
road network will continue to be stupendous, It is 
necessary to have an extensive netwotk of arterial and 
feeder roads to open up the hinterland. The Rail- 
ways will have to span the trunk routes and link the 
mining and industrial belts as a Priority. Road 
motor transport will have to take care of the Test, 
mainly the hinterland, for the railways. 

The initial cost of road construction is borne by the 
general taxpayer. For relatively lighter traffic and for 
short ‘distances roads are suitable as they can be 
constructed almost anywhere at a considerably lower 
cost than a railway line. This factor all over the 
sprawling’ expanse of the Third World has much to do 
with the relative cheapness of motor transport in 
short lighter-traffic trips. The railways provide their 
own permanent ways, while motor transport uses 
roads provided by civil authorities. 

In India, the case of appointmentactually went by 
default. Thus serious trouble arose when motor 
transport violated regulations, and started to compete 
with the railways for high rated and long distance 
traffic...Road transport in India has been aided by 
statutory and procedural liberalisations. In 1954 the 
Regional Transport Authority was empowered to 
issue licences freely for motor vehicles to ply within 
a radius of 150 miles. The climax came in 1957 when 
the Transport Commissioners’ Conference recom- 
mended that there should be cent per cent increase 
in the number of freight carrying vehicles and lorries 
and, finally, that the Code of Principles and Practices 
for inter-modal regulations should be suspended for 
five years. The consequent arrangement has been 
criticised as a viftual scrapping of the Code. 

This has understandably put the Railways in an 
embarassing situation. While road transport is at 
liberty to wage open competition, the Railways are 
bound by the statutory public service obligations 
under the Indian Railways Act. This eventually may 
mean an’ overall increase in the general level of rates 
on this account alone by the Indian Railways, Apart 
from affecting the pace of industrialisation, this may 
also result in further diversion of traffic, giving rise 
to a vicious circle, altogether inimical to aggregate 
economic growth. 

In India, a bold railroad transport coordination 
policy should start with some scientific Testrictions 
on motor transport; 
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First, there should be a regulation of investment 


in road services to inhibit expansion of road trans- 
port, important for general economic development 
and for strategic necessities, but to avoid investment 
in roads parallel to the railways. It needs to be 
appreciated that the railway network is a sunk invest- 
ment of the Government. Development of alternative 
transport modes needs to be consistent with the con- 
tinued profitability of the Railways. Secondly, the 
whole policy, of licensing motor vehicles needs to be 
reviewed. Licensing should be on the basis of eco- 
nomic division of traffic, and the issue of licences of 
motor vehicles for long distance through traffic, 
where the railways are obviously more economic, 


should be regulated. Thirdly, there should be a really, 


well organised machinery, like the French Comite de 
Coordination, to function as a watchdog of coordi- 
nation, Finally, there should be integration of rail- 
road transport services on many routes, with 
increased participation in terminal road transport by 
the railways on a large number of routes, in collabor- 
ation with road transport. 


Perspective 

The National Transport Policy Committee (NTPC) 
have lately considered the issue of the apportionment 
òf national transportation in India, and have more 
or less reemphasised the need for leaving long dis- 
tance and bulk traffic to the railroads, light and 
short-lead to roadways and medium lead, between 
the two, on a scientific distribution arranged on the 
_ economic principle of ‘what the traffic will bear’. 

The major recommendations of the National Trans- 
port Policy Committee (1980) are briefly indicated: 
(1) for determining an optimal inter-modal mix, the 
national policy should aim to create a transport sys- 
tem which provides service at the least resource cost 
to society; (2) energy-conservation should be given 
the over-riding consideration in determining inter 
modal mix, with the energy-efficient ‘modes being 
given a bigger role to play; (3) movement of com- 
modities is generally more economical by road for a 
shorter distance upto 300-350 kilometres beyond this 
range cost advantage certainly lies with the Railways; 
(4) the Government should try to change the inter 
model mix in the desired direction, through invest- 
ment and pricing mechanisms rather than through 
regulation and physical control. 

The tenets of coordination, however, cannot help 
the railways for the entire sweep. Véry soon the 
economics of competition will come into play. While 
emphasis is increasingly being laid 'on mutual coordi- 
nation between rail and road transport, it has to be 


y 
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simultaneously appreciated that for a specific section 
or for a specific traffic the customer will eventually 
take to the mode of transport that suits him best. 
The emphasis on quality and performance can no 
more be ignored either by the railways or the 
roadways. © , OY 
National Transport: Seventh Plan Outloo 
Notwithstanding the continued expansion that has 
taken place, the capacity of the entire transportation 
system including the road network continues to fall 
short of demand for transportation. Capacity con- 
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‘straints have been felt in several areas. These con- 


straints in the Railways have led to movement of bulk 
commodities like coal, over long distance by road, 
at high cost to the economy. The road system too is 
under heavy strain. Inadequacy of capacity and 
substandard infrastructure have led to excessive 
transit delays, fuel wastage and higher operating 
costs. Seaborne traffic also has faced constraints, as 
port infrastructure modernisation has lagged behind 
changes in shipping technology and cargo handling 
methods. Several ports suffer from draft limitations 


‘as well. These are some of the areas where position 


would be rectified to the extent feasible in the 
Seventh Five Year Plan. 

Requittal of identical responsibilities will have to 
be undertaken in transportation development during 
the Eighth Five Year Plan. Together with énergy 
development, scientific, modernised and coordinated 


growth of the national mobility and transportation ° 


network will largely determine the success of the 
Indian Industrial Revolution in the development 
decades ahead. O 
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Indian Railways and National Economy 
JAGJIT SINGH 


' £ 


' Rarway transport in a subcontinental country like 
India is to its national economy what the blood 
stream is to the living body. It is, therefore, worth- 
while dwelling on its growth and planning since 
independence before proceeding to plan its growth 
for the future tasks the Indian Railways have to 
perform with the advent of the next century. 

At the time of independence, the system of Indian 
Railways was a multigauge network of 59,315 
route kilometres. It is still a multigauge system with 
the following split between its three different gauges 
in 1951 and 1988: 

Route Length of Indian Railways 
= 





Broad Metre Narrow 
Gauge "Gauge Gauge Total 
1988 1988 1988 1988 
Route 33,831 23,898 4,247 61,976 
Kms. (25,385) (24,185) (4,153) (53,596) 


Percentage increase 15.6 
(Figures in brackets pertain to the year 1951) 


The broad gauge (BG) network carries the bulk of 
its originating traffic. Although the BG ‘route kilo- 
Metereage is only 55 percent of the total, the 
Originating passenger and freight traffic are respec- 
tively 70 and 80 per cent of the total on all its three 
gauges. In spite of this imbalance between the route 
kilometres of the diverse gauges and the traffic they 
carry, the traffic carried on BG has grown immensely 
since independence as is shown by the upsurge of 
two basic indices of service performance: (i) number 
of originating passengers and passenger kilometres 
and (1i) originating tonnage of freight and tonne- 
kilometres of freight carried. | P a 





7 TABLE 1 
Growth of Traffic on Indian Railways 
S. 1950-5] 1987-88 Multiplier 
No. Particulars Millions Millions Factor 
1/ Passenger originating “1,284 3,792- 2.95 
. (Suburban and non- 
suburban) 
2. Passenger kilometres 66,517 269,389 4.05 
3. Tonnes originating (Total) 93 0 318.5 345 
4. Tonne-kilometres (Total) 44,117 231,241 5.24 


The author, a retired General Manager of 
Indian Railways, is known for propagating 
scientific knowledge in India. He was a recipient 
of the Kalinga Science Prize. Currently his talent 
is being used by the Planning Commission on the 
subject of induction of technology in the Indian 
Railways. ! X 
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Although both the passenger and the freight 
originating traffic have increased over three-fold in 
1987-88 compared with 1950-51, this increase has 


‘not been uniform during the past 37 years. This 


period of 37 years.from 1950-51 to 1987-88 may be 
divided into three subperiods — two equally spaced 
ones from 1950 to 1965 and the other from 1965 to 
1980, and the third one from 1980 to 1988. Since 
the freight traffic is both the bread-winner of the 
Railways as wellas the sustenance of the national 
economy, it will suffice to consider the total originat- 
ing tonnage lifted by the Railways during three sub- 
periods. The total originating tonnage steadily 
increased every year from 93 million tonnes in 
1950-51 to 203 million tonnes in 1965 at the average 
tate of 7.3 million tonnes per annum.’ In the next 15 
years the tonnage lifted “‘hovered around the level 
reached in 1965-66”, to borrow an euphemism, used 
in an official publication of the Railway Board to 
extenuate the regression in their freight operation. . 
Because of this “hovering” the freight operation of 
the Indian Railways reached its peak during the 
Third Plan period. For in the 15 year period 
1965-1980 following the Third Plan the average 
increase dropped barely to one million tonne per 
annum against seven million tonnes per annum 
during the previous 15 years. ; 

There were many reasons for this prolonged regres- 
sion of the Indian Railways’ freight performance 
that began in 1965-66 and continued with a solitary 
up and down till 1980. It will suffice here to men- 
tion only the most important of them. It is the fact 
that the-year 1965 was a fateful year in our economic’ 
history. It was the year of Indo-Pak armed conflict 
that began in September, 1965. Although the fight- 
ing lasted only three weeks, it bad very grave eco- 
nomic consequences. _ It affected the whole economy 
of the country . especially as it was followed by two 
successive droughts caused by a widespread failure 
of monsoons inthe summer months of 1966 “and 
1967. Iteven led to the suspension of planning, 
euphemistically called “plan holiday”. 

However, even after the “plan holiday” was over, 
the Railways took very long to recover. The recovery 
did not occur till 1980-81, that is, 15 years after 
it suffered its first real setback in 1965-66. However, 
the Railways began to recover from this prolonged 
setback from 1980-81 when the traffic lifted rose 
from 220 million tonnes in 1980-81 to 264.8 million 
tonnes in 1984-85 during the Sixth Plan period. The 
annual rate of increase during the Sixth Plan was 
thus around nine million tonnes as against only 
one million tonnes during the previous 15 years. 
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During the three years of the Seventh Plan there 
has been a further quantum jump in the Railways’ 
performance from 264.8 million tonnes in 1984-85 
to 318.5 million tonnes in 1987-88. The average 
annual rate of increase has now risen to 18 million 
tonnes per annum, nearly double the rate during 
the Sixth Plan period. The increase in the Railways’ 
freight lift during the five years of the Seventh 
Plan is thus expected to! equal that secured in 25 
years after 1950-51. 

If the Railways are to meet the needs of our grow- 
ing economy during next decade, they must double 
their existing , lift of freight tonnage by the turn of 

' the century. This means that the average rate of 
climb has to be 20 million tonnes per annum. If 
the performance of the Railways in the past three 
years of the Seventh Plan is any indication, it is 
likely that they will reach the 20 million tonne 
increase in the last year of the Seventh Plan. But 


it is imperative that they maintain this commendable | 


Golob : Cooperation in Europe 


- (Contd. from page 10) 
large and small, states.. Those states that are in 
possession of mounting piles of weapons are expected 
to carry a greater burden of responsibility to lower 
the level of the threat to all. They do shoulder a 


political responsibility towards others on how they ' 


are lowering this, threat and to take into account the 
opinion of others, particularly when the security 
interests of others are involved. 

It is important to see that there is hardly a single 
angle of disarmament in Europe that does not poss- 
ess an all-European dimension. This is the back- 
ground for the adamant stand Yugoslavia has taken 
in favour of a close and substantive link between 
the negotiations on conventional armaments of 23 
European countries belonging to military blocs and 
the CSCE process and its participants. : 

The CSCE, in its own right, provides an impor- 
tant impetus to the democratisation of international 
relations. Relaxation of tensions, lowering of levels 
of military confrontation and diminishing of the 
fear of outside threat: unavoidably loosens the bloc 
constraints imposed by the bloc authority. Demo- 
cratic potentials in all societies are freed as a 
consequence. 

The CSCE is not a vehicle for the export of 
democracy of one’s own model and taste. 

The idea behind the CSCE is to build not only 
trust among states, but the trust between the citizens 
and their state, as well. The CSCE regards the 
individual as a free human being and not a subject 
and require from the states which are signatories 
to the Final Act, to treat the individual in such a 


way. 

The CSCE is surely able to provide for an inter- 
national environment in which the democratic pro- 
cesses will face less impediments. Democracy is 
a virtue that is inherent in the minds of peoples 
and it surely is not something that‘should be dis- 
covered for them by somebody else in a patronising 
way. ' 

Prejudices are rarely mentioned and that the 
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performance not only for the nextyear or two but 
for the whole of 1990s decade. 

It is atask that cannot be accomplished unless 
the Railways upgrade their production: technology 
in their manufacturing units and modernize main- 
tenance practices to ensure much higher reliability 
of their locos, wagons, OHE, track and signalling 
than at present. Thatis, they have to reduce the, 
present rate of failures of their equipment like 
engines, coaches, wagons, track, signals etc. to 
quasi-zero. Unless the Railways improve their | 
technology to run trains, both passenger and freight, 
from origin to destination without any failure en 
route, there is no way to meet the challenge con- 
fronting them. For these failures lead to an erosion 
of line capacity. Most of the failures occur en route 
because the quality standards laid down for produc- 
tion and maintenance are not observed rigorously. 
They will have to ensure’ their de rigueur obser- 
vance. O i 


CSCE is a good tool to combat them should be 
more widely understood and accepted. Prejudices 
are not a rare occurrence in all parts of the continent. 
There are prejudices on the basis of wealth, per- 
ceived industriousness of some, poverty of others, 
towards national minorities, migrant workers, the 
so-called small cultures, to name a few. The CSCE 
has a clean slate in this. Its documents, if they 
would only be honoured and implemented, call for 
an enlightened attitude towards all peoples and all 
individuals and demand that all have an unimpeded 
possibility to develop freely. 

Pluralism in Europe is strongly underpinned by 
the CSCE and its role as a democratic process 
devised for cooperation. For along time pluralism 
was not really strong on the European scene. One 
power was looking forward for:its chance in the 


- revolutionary development in capitalist society and 


the other was obsessed’ with the “roll-back of com- 
munism”. These ambitions pertaining to the 
panoply ofthe cold war have receded but it may be 
too early to say they are gone for good. Anyway, 
pluralism should by accepted as a distinct advantage 
of Europe and not as a fact of short duration in a 
vain hope to be replaced by the uniformity of social 
and political order, as soon as possible. i 

The European and North American responsi- 
bility for the contribution to the security and deve- 
lopment in the world is clearly present in the 
Yugoslav vision of the’ CSCE.. The CSCE pro- 
visions are committing the participating states to 
give their due in order that relaxation of tensions 
would become a global phenomenon; that they 
use the CSCE standards in relations with the coun- 
tries beyond the confines of Europe and North 
America; that they proceed from the awareness. 
that economically Europe is not island into itself and 
that the Mediterranean and its security and state of 
cooperation are immediately linked to those of the 
CSCE properly. ~ i 

This brief and incomplete review indicates that , 
interest of Yugoslavia in the CSCE is immediate and 
comprehensive, its role is honest 'and ‘respected and 
it stems from yon-alignment. C 
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FOCUS ON RAILWAYS 


Railway Management : Strength and Weaknesses 
' P.N.S. BEDI 


E would be worthwhile to look at the quality of 

management of the Indian Railways, the biggest 
civil organisation (with a 1.6 million workforce under 
a single management) in the world barring the 
Soviet Railways and the Chinese Railways which 
comprise two million and 1.9 million employees 
respectively. 

The Indian Railways have been losing their pre- 
ponderant position in the activities of the Govern- 
ment of India with the coming up of public sector 
organisations in other.economic spheres. In the year 


“1950-51 the total working expenses of the Indian 


Railways were Rs 216 crores against the Central 
Government’s total revenue expenditure of Rs 347 
crores. In 1987-88 the Railway’s revenue expenditure 
was Rs 7956 crores, while the Central Government’s 
expenditure was Rs 73,560 crores, including public 
sector; the share of the Railways in the state control- 
led economic activity declined in four decades from 
62 to 12 per cent. -a 

Nevertheless, the Railway are still the most domi- 
nant single public venture and the only wing of the 
Government with a separate budget, administered by 
own codes and under the control of a Ministry 
manned by their own departmental officers. In 
addition, the Railways indirectly play an important 
tole in the working of most industrial units and are. 
a paramount factor in the growth of national eco- 
nomy. The Railways have the largest body of 
officers (13,200) out of which 7,000 come from 
10 disciplines, technical and non technical, and are 
recruited by the Union Public Service Commission 
(UPSC). i 

For the purpose of this examination of the manage- 
ment of the Railways, one could take leave of the 
reports of the numerous administrative reforms com- 
missions, as it is the general view that their reports 
served no useful purpose. In any case these Commis- 
sions were set up to provide ‘places’ to politicians 
out of power and retired ‘loyal’ bureaucrats, whose 


unemployment evokes the greatest sympathy from ' 


the powers that be. One could also take leave of 
mounting cynicism that not much hope can be 
entertained about improvement in the political- 
administrative environment. In course of time, the 
present state of affairs must change and yield tó the 


The author joined the Railways at Lahore 1944 
and, after serving on different Zonal Railways in 
the northern and eastern parts of the country, 
retired as Director, Railway Board in 1980. He 
also served for fifteen years in the Railway 
Territorial Army. ` : 
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requirements of the country and society. Also many 
in the superior service would prefer to perform their 
duties free from most of the ills generally associated 
with managements, even though they do not determine 
the ruling culture in these services. 


Under British Rule 

The Indian Railways during the period of British 
rule were not only the principal instrument for the 
achievement of the objectives of British imperialism 
— India as a market and supplier of raw materials. 
for the British industries and cheap labour for British 
capita] invested in India — but were also the princi- 
pal means of enforcing British power in any part of 
the vast country by providing quick movement for 
the army personnel. 

According to the 1931 census, the total public 
force (army and police) personnel of European origin 
in India was less than 60,000° and needed high 
mobility. It can be easily seen from a map that . 
the density of railway lines left by the British had 
little relationship to the economic requirement, of 
different areas. As the symbol of- foreign rule, the 
Railways, which extended throughout the country 
and were vulnerable, were the first target of revolt 
in the British days. It is a target of attack even now, 
octasionally during mass agitations. The aim before 
independence was not to get the maximum traffic 
output from the capital invested in the Railways but 
a smooth running system for quick transportation 
backed up by the civil administration. 

During the period of food shortages, culminating 
in the Bengal Famine in the forties, the Railways 
had their own department for providing rations to 
their staff. All the officers and supervisory staff and 
the bulk of junior staff were provided houses; of , 
course the staff strength before independence was a 
little over half the present number. For running the 
Railways, very clear, precise and detailed procedures 
for capital and revenue expenditure and store 
accountal, had been laid down. 

This is an advantage which the Railways continue 
to enjoy over public sector units, which, on the 
pleas of auténomy and commercial considerations, 
have loose financial control, apart from the dis- 
advantage of the public sector units that their policy 
questions are decided by officers of the Ministry 
who are not technocrats. The extent of losses, 
attributable to inefficient financial management in 
relation to the total expenditure, has been much 
less on the Railways than in the public sector units, 
as. revealed by various reports. [Unlike the 
European Railways, the Indian Railways, managed 
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on the pattern of the British Railway, have a 
separate department (Traffic department) to coordi- 
nate the work of the different technical departments 
and be responsible for the total traffic output.] 


Inheritance g 

When the British left, the Indian Railways were 
the most extensive and developed railway system 
of what is now the Third World. It had a route 
kilometrage of 53.5 thousands (including six 
thousands of double lines). Chinà, with an area two 
and half times that of India’s, had before the 1949 
Revolution, only 22 thousand rail route kilometres 
(reduced by 1949 to 10 thousand kilometres On 
account of the depredations of the Japanese invasion 
and the civil war) and in 1986,'had 52 6 thousand 
kilometres, (including six thousands of double lines). 
India in 1986 had 62 thousand route kilometres 
(including 14 thousands of double lines). Even 
the Soviet Union, over five times the size of 
India has only two and a half times of India’s rail 
kilometres. The USA has a higher density, of 
rail network: the USA is more ‘than twice the size 
of India and has under different’ managements four 
times the rail route kilometres of India. In compari- 
son with India’s rail freight traffic output (tonne- 
kilometres) the traffic outputs of China, the Soviet 
Union and the USA are nearly four times, twenty 
times and seven times respectively. 

An American expert recorded in 1968: “For the 
last quarter of a century, the Indian Railways have 
carried heavy burdens with distinction. This long- 
established system, with old equipment but first- 
rate leadership, made a major contribution in the 
years 1939-45. During India’s planned growth since 
1950 the Railways have played a central role in the 
economy’s progress. Through both increased efficie- 
ncy and added capital, the railway system has more 
than doubled its freight traffic output during the 
first three plan periods.” 


Seventies: Labour Agitations 

After independence the industrial and agricultural 
development generated by the first three Plans 
‘ imposed on the Indian Railways management and 
staff completely new ‘tasks and the response was 
adequate because of the devotion and zeal displayed 
at all levels in the pride of the achievement of inde- 
pendence. The railway staff had not yet been hit by 
the galloping, inflation (that they encountered since 
the seventies) and the management personnel were 
not suffering from the erosion of their economic 
strength and social status (because of disparities 
arising from the much better career prospects and 
pay scales of other services). =- 

For railwaymen the position had been constantly 
deteriorating and by the seventies, except for the 
staff in the lowest grades, who accounted for over 
half the total strength of the railway personnel, the 
real wage of all senior staff and officers had declined 
appreciably. Neither the political leadership nor the 
top management were prepared to accept the 
simplest of truisms that the state power, exercised 
through the police and the weapon of non-recogni- 
tion of those unions which were more militant 
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cannot ensure labour productivity. The rail freight 
performance, which is crucial to the Indian economy 
(and the principal preoccupation of the whole rail- 
way system), was not responding to capital inputs . 
year after year and the management failed to under- 
stand the basic causes of the unsatisfactory perfor- 
mance of the Railways from the late sixties onwards. 


Eighties: Industrial Pace 

After a spell of virtual stagnation in the level 
of the freight traffic carried, lasting over a decade, 
the rail operations started picking up in the 
eighties, consequent upon the complete elimination 
of strikes and dislocation of traffic in isolated areas, | 
caused by staff agitations which had been witnessed 
in the seventies. Quite a few railway employees 
lost their jobs for participating in these strikes and 

“agitations and the unrecognised- unions became 
unable to muster support of the staff for any direct 
action. There was also significant improvement in 
the emoluments of staff through various packages of 
upgradations of their scales of pay in the years 
1981-85 benefitting almost the entire railway staff. 
But it cannot at the same time-be forgotten that the 
national economy had suffered heavy damage for 
over 10 years. 

The machinery for- solving grievances relating to 
matters other the pay-scales, however, remains as 
tardy as before denying the Railways the efficiency and 
productivity which can come from prompt redressal 
of genuine staff grievances. There is hardly any 
comprehension in any section of the management of 
the achievements possible from capital assets with a 
satisfied work-force and enthusiastic managerial 
cadres. The performance of the Railways depends 
upon the managerial efficiency at different levels and 
the productivity of its 1.6 million employees. In 
advanced countries the role of the organised unions is 
accepted and there is an understanding by the society 
of the relationship between human welfare and 
industrial growth. Even seniormost officers there 
usually come up from the lowest grades because of 
the universality of education. In India the officers, 
generally status-conscious because of the prevailing 
feudalist social values, prefer to send instructions 
from their offices and the technological leadership 
and the provision of suitable working conditions are 
left to the junior supervisors at the work-spots. 


External Influences l 
The senior officers of the Indian Railways have 
the same mental make up as the civil officers Holding 
‘desk jobs because they are recruited along with them 
and interact with them frequently in the course of 
their official work. While in other-departments the 
performance of an officer is basically individual, in” 
the Railways, the officers have to function collec- 
tively; at all levels railway work demands absolute 
coordination daily and in fact hourly. : 

The railway bureaucracy has been quite sore about 
the restricted avenues of promotion in comparison 
with other services. There are at least two reasons 
for this. The railway officers are the only category of 
civil officers, who have to function as managers and 
to provide technical guidaace and leadership to a 


large work-force. An increase in their emoluments, 
unaccompanied by similar increases in those of mil- 
lions of junior staff, can create discontent. Secondly, 
with many times the number of officers of any other 
department, the number of highest grade posts on 
the railways are far fewer. There has been prolonged 
representations by the Railway Officers’ Federation 
for improvement’ in their prospects vis-a-vis the 
officers of other departments.. 

Some upgradation of railway posts was sanctioned 
by the Cabinet in the mid-seventies, which created 
certain administrative problems, as officers were 
controlled by officers of the same rank, though 
senior, in all railway departments. A few more posts 
wer® upgraded in the early eighties which created 
some diffusion of authority as a side-effect, The pro- 
blems of administrative control were rectified in 1988 
when the Cabinet allowed conversion of some of the 
upgraded posts into posts of still higher grades. 

But all these representations and responses have 
been like- chasing a mirage, as other services have, in 
the meantime, been expanding and improving their 
prospects. This is evident from the fact that candi- 
dates for the Central Services Examinations are 
offering the Railway Traffic Service as their last pre- 
ference, though the engineering services on the Rail- 
ways still enjoy a preferential position in the choices 
of the candidates. Because of low productivity of 
labour and assets, the junior railway officers have to 
toil very hard to secure marginal improvements; even 
officers in the administrative grades up to the highest 
level have to perform executive duties, sometimes 
round the clock, because of the nature of the railway 
work and the ever-increasing demands of the national 
economy on it. But the Railway Officers Federation 
has never asked for parity in career prospects with 
other services but only reduction in the glaring 
disparities. 

However, it is a matter or some regret that all 
these representative bodies of seniormost officers of 
the Railways, and of all-other services, have con- 
centrated on parochial issues, never venturing into 
the issue of improvement in the ,finctioning of their 
departments by dealing with problems like office 
efficiency, sloth, corruption and responsiveness to 

the public and. staff requirements. 
` Though the deficiencies of the Railways are less 
than those of other Government departments, they 
are much more noticed, because of the vastness of 
the activities of the Railways. The lapses in the 


working of the Railways, especially in punctual run-' 


ning of passenger trains and service to customers, are 
experienced daily by a few million users. An easy 
way found by the political leadership, to create an 
alibi for itself, is to blame and change the top railway 
management frequently. The Government gives an 
impression of earnestness to improve matters by 
blaming and changing the top railway management, 
namely the Chairman and the member responsible 
for traffic output. 

This has happened nine times, twice in the fifties 
because .the members of the Railway Board relying 
on their experience and technical knowledge felt too 
confident and a little overbearing in their dealings 
with the Railway Ministers, and seven times since 
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„assistance is often needed in 


\ 


1970 after the Railways were beset with labour 
problems. One such conflict between the Minister 
and the Chairman of the Railway Board had all the 
trappings of a drama and made international news. 
The abolition of the Railway Board has been 
demanded very often in the Parliament with the 
fervour the republicans used to display for the aboli- 
tion of monarchy. f 

., Exploiting the dissatisfaction of the public with 
the railway infrastructure, which in the past did not 
get sufficient importance from and was neglected by 
the management in its preoccupation with moving 
more and more freight traffic, the members of the 
administrative services have been making periodical 
attempts, to the consternation of the railway bure- 
aucracy, to capture the only citadel of technocrats — 
the Railway Board — till they were put off by the 
complex technological and labour problems to be 
faced in the Railway Ministry. The top posts'in the 
Railway Board require field experience and technical 
competence even for policy-making and coordi- 
nation; also the incumbents have very often to 
perform executive functions. The Railway Ministers 
have made use of the fact that the members of the 
Board have been on the defensive because of the 
working conditions inthe Railways, and the fact 
that all the members of the Board are of the same 
rank (Secretary), to secure unquestioned supremacy 
in the total working of the Railways, not available 
to Ministers holding other portfolios. 

Most Railway Ministers, in the past, have been 
giving very little thought to the basic problems 
of the Railways, that is correct priorities in capital 
investment and labour productivity. Award of con- 
tracts, diversion of funds to some favoured area and 
appointments have, over the years become the main 
concern. It is gratifying, that the things have 
changed in the recent past. . 


Other Departments 

In departments other than the Railways, serious 
deficiencies go unnoticed; their accountability lacks 
clarity and a time-frame. The members of the 
administrative and police services, barring exceptions, 
learn to make compromises with the Political figures 
very early at the district level. Some of the senior 
members of these two services (and also of the 
railway services); in pursuit of their ambitions have 
aided the politicians in taking the high road of 
corruption; although with the help of established 
procedures and rules, they could have considerably 
checkmated corruption, without having to make any 
big sacrifices. The cause of a clean administration 
has seldom figured in the pronouncements of their 
federations. 

The innumerable failures over the years of these 
services have contributed in no small measure, to 
many of our ills, such asthe present state of law 
and order and the underdevelopment of Villages, 
Massive sums of revenues remain uncollected, which 
rightly belong to the exchequer and, therefore, to 


the people (hopefully). But the political potentates 
principal partners, 


are indulgent towards their 
namely the administrative and police services, whose 
the attainment and 
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exercise of Power.. 
, pa of the widening gap between hopes and 
aspirations generated by the freedom movement on 


one hand, and the realities after independence on` 


the other, the attainment of political powèr through 
democratic means necessitates increasing manage- 
ment of the democratic processess by the police 
and-civil bureaucracy. The failures of other depart- 
ments, mostly héaded by members of administrative 
services, are less apparent from month to month 
or year to year. These do not result in similar 
actions by the Government as with the Railways, as 
the political leadership so far has been partial 
towards the administrative services vis-a-vis the tech- 
mocrats. | 


‘Unequal Levels of Efficiency 

A distinguishing feature in the economic develop- 
ment in India vis-a-vis other countries, has been its 
| uneven charaé¢ter in respect of different regions, diffe- 
rent sections of people and different wings of Gov- 
ernment. This fact is accepted in frequent official 
admissions that development has not uniformly per- 
colated to all the people. This has created an adverse 
environment for the working of the Railways, tech- 
nologically the most developed sector, incidentally 
far more than even the Defence and Communication 
departments as is evident from the much lesser indi- 
genisation of their equipment requirements for 
Defence and Communications. , 

The dichotomy in the levels of development and 
efficiency affects the Railways adversely. The effici- 
. ent civil back-up during the British period, is no 
longer available. The thefts of railway equipment. 
have been continuously rising and, as stated in 
the budget paper amounted to Rs 2.5 crores in the 
year 1987-88; the resultant financial loss to,the Rail- 
' ways in the shape of occasional detentions to trains, 

because of the sudden disappearance of signalling 
and overhead electric traction equipment, is very 
many times the value of goods stolen. Also the 
financial loss from detentions to trains, subjected to 
chain-pulling by miscreants and detentions to other 
trains as a consequence, if computed, voud na 
into scores of crores of rupees. These problems have 
been ‘the subject of correspondence between the 
Railway Ministers and the Chief Ministers for de- 
cades but the problem remains where it was because 
of helplessness or preoccupation with bigger law 
and order problems of the civil authorities. 


Image 

In the Press and the Parliament every opportu- 
nity is taken to launch an attack on any public sec- 
tor organisation and the Indian Railways— the 
principal industrial undertaking of the country — to 
prove that only the pursuit of profits can make 
for the efficiency of an enterprise. Criticism of the 
public sector units is intended to prepare ground for 
their progressive privatisation or to allow entry of 
big business in similar fields of economic activity. 

Criticism of the Railways relate to the efficiency of 
its infrastructure playing up the lapses in the trans- 
port of millions of passengers every day and is often 
intended to secure some rail facilities or investments 
Ír a particular area. ` Efficient working of an enter- 
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prise managed by the Government presupposes an 
egalitarian society, a reasonably satisfied labour and > 
a management having integrity devotion and an un- 
derstanding of the dynamics of socialist production. 

Inour country the politicians in power and the 
bureaucracy have been completely innocent of any 
socialist convictions, barring Pandit Nehru and of 
course the Indian Constitution. Every opportunity 
istaken to farm out some portion of the work of 
government undertakings to private contractors. 
The discussion in Parliament on the Railways cuts 
across all party lines; in fact a Railway Minister in 
the sixties (later an important member of the Cong- ` 
ress-O faction) remarked: the Indian Railways are 
like the street cows whom everybody feels free to hit 
with impunity. 
Departmentalism 

Just as ‘economic distress finds expression in con- 
flicts, based on religion, caste or nationality, only 
in the poorer areas of a city the discontent in res- 
pect of their career prospects vis-a-vis other services 
has over the years often led to infighting and jockey- 
ing for positions between officers of different railway 
departments. À 

The civil engineers mostly from the Royal Engi- 
neering Army Corps occupied all key-posts during 
the British period but how all other departments of 
the Railways have access to senior administrative 
posts. This feature is accentuated by lack of clarity 
in relative seniority of different departments. - 

Fortunately these dissensions are confined to the 
uppermost crust of the bureaucracy while the officers 
in the field have been interacting with amity.all these 
years. The level of this infighting keeps on changing 
depending on the approach of the incumbents of the 
top posts in different departments. 


Merit Assessment 

The more ambitious members of railway manage- 
ment, not necessarily the more meritorious, 
advance their prospects of promotion also at the 
expense of officers of their own department through 
the instrument of confidential reports, which have 
progressively been given overriding importance vis-a- 
vis length of service. Fortunately for such officers 
many of these reports can be highly subjective, deter- 
mined considerably by the social relations between 
the officer concerned and his superiors. Also varying 
judgements are possible on the merit of an officer 
because of the innumerable factors coming into play 
in the final results. 

Generally speaking, there is near unanimity about 
the exact ranking of the merit and integrity of an 
officer amongst the people working under him and 
around him. That is why it becomes nearly impos- 
sible to deny his career rights to an officer of reputed 
merit even if somebody high up in the organisation , 
wishes to do so. The railway administration, asa 
result of intensive lobbying by the ambitious officers, 
has been changing periodically the rules: for the 
weightage to be attached to annual assessment 
reports for purposes of promotion, The procedure 
introduced afew years ago allowing limited self- 
appraisal and changes in the proforma for writing 


of these reports has\hardly reduced the scope for 
subjectivism and the feeling of uncertainty amongst 
the officers. 

In this atmosphere the solid silent work required 
for full maintenance of rail assets and stable long- 
term efficiency, cannot get adequate place in an 
officer’s thoughts. Conséquently, the standards of 
efficiency of utilisation of rolling stock is nowhere 
near those achieved in other railway systems of 
similar dimensions. In the Defence services the 
reporting officer has to show and discuss the full 
annual assessment report and merit ranking to the 
officer reported upon and not only when an adverse 
comment has been made. Also much more emphasis 
is laid on pointing out a deficiency to an officer for 
rectification so that the organisation does not suffer 
for any length of time. 

An officer in the Railway (or other civil depart- 
ments) can suffer or gain unjustifiably in his career 
promotions not merely from deliberate subjectivism 
on the part of his superior, which is not an uncome 

on occurrence but also: because of unconsious 
subjectivism or lack of deliberation and responsibi- 
lity in assessment by his superiors which are much 
more common. These aims of reducing subjectivism 
cannot.be considered’ utopian or unrealistic. After 
all a very much higher measure of fair play is prac- 
tised in the Defence services allowing men and 
officers to go about their duties with faith in unbiased 
assessment of their merit and fair play -in their 
postings and transfers; this faith, of course, is an 
absolute requirement for the Defence organisation 
and personnel. 


Expecting the removal of the aberrations in assess- + 


ment reports is not tantamount to the pursuit of any 
. social or moral reform but for the sake of achieving 
greater efficiency in the Railways and as a result a 
much more rapid development of the nation’s eco- 
nomy and peoples’ standards of living. Human 
foibles cannot be eliminated but they can certainly 
be diminished and at least procedures and practices 
should give equal opportunity for a struggle between 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ and not be loaded against the 
former. Realism and the interests of the organisa- 
tion demand that till the arrival of a climate and 
. Suitable criteria for objective judgements, the 

seniority of an officer should be modified only after 
a very careful deliberation. f : 

But more than even the present system of confi- 
dential reports, the absence of any clear rules for 
lucrative foreign postings or for transfers affects the 
education of children and: has made the officers 
helpless in doing their jobs fearlessly. The vicious 
device which has now become common is for a 
superior officer to ask an officer verbally to change 
his views before recording them. In fact in order, to 
win the goodwill of their seniors, escape transfers or 
damage to their careers many officers anticipate the 
wishes of their superiors in sensitive matters. before 
recording their views. This is ‘applicable to even 
officers at the topmost level as there are no rules for 
special assignments after retirements which most of 
them crave tor and which can be had only with the 
goodwill of the Ministers. In contrast some of the 
British Railway officers before Independence would 
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look askance atthe merit of an officer working under 
them if they agreed too often with their views. 


Corruption 

There are varying opinions whether corruption on 
the Railways amongst the senior personnel is on the 
increase and to what extent and how it compares 
with corruption in other.services. There is no doubt, 
however, that the impressions about widespread, 
traditional and petty corruption by junior railway 
staff experienced by large number of citizens daily 
give a distorted idea of the state of affairs amongst 
the senior personnel. Corruption in Government 
offices cannot be isolated from the general levels of 
corruption in the commercial .world where it goes 
very often by the name of entrepreneural skill or 
political corruption which covers itself with ideology. 

If special action is intended for government 
personnel only the corruption amongst lower staff 
should be treated as a category apart as it arises pri- 
marily from economic compulsions and can only be 
removed not by laying traps for a few unlucky ones 
but by simplifying procedures and increasing 
general efficiency. The process of removal of corrup- 
tion amongst higher echelons should give more- 
weightage to circumstantial evidénce and reputation 
available plentifully in the office concerned with 
near unanimous conclusions, The integrity of an 
officer should’ be judged by a Board of Officers of 
known integrity mostly from the department itself 
instead of by officers of the CBI of the vigilance 
organisations 'who can only collect information. 

Executive work should not be separated from the 
work of removal of corruptions in any organisation, 
as inefficiency and corruption go hand in hand. The 
responsibility for any officer indulging in malprac- 
tices should, to some extent, be of his immediate 
superior as it is impossible for the latter, if he is 
taking interest in his work, not to know about it 
and not be able to curb it. 

But the only effective method of substantially 
removing corruption is democracy in administration, 
that is giving greater voice to the people affected and 
the officials working under one suspected of lack of 
integrity — people in the mass never tell lies. The 
process of decision-making should involve clear 
expression of views without - the subterfuges of 
unrecorded discussions and escaping responsibility 
by getting committees to record cryptic decisions. 


Conclusion 
- No doubt things are at long last changing on the 
Indian Railways and clear improvements not only in 
frieght traffic but also in the performance of the 
Railways infrastructure are visible. The dark clouds 
of minisetrial interference no longer hang low over 
the heads of railway managers. This- is perhaps 
because the present minister has identified himself 
with the Railways. The outlines of a better tomorrow 
have emerged on the horizon. But the nation has to 
think not only of tomorrow but a better day after as 
well. It is only to be hoped that the present 
Minister’s: youthful dynamism will help to end the 
grievances of the staff and officers running the 
Railways and their representations would be 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Policies and Politics of Indian Railways (1853-1947) 


GAUTAM CHATTERJEE 


T4 India has a highly efficient and gigantic 

railway network encompassing the entire nation! 
This Indian Railways began in humble surroundings 
in April, 1853. Since then the Railways grew but not 
in the atmosphere of public utility or national deve- 
lopment; rather ‘to further colonial exploitations. 
Thus British built the Railways with colonial 
methods undermining the interest of the native pepu- 
lation. This article aims to understand the subtle 
policies and politics of colonial rulers behind the 
-introduction of the Railways! 

The British pondered over the introduction of the 
Railways in India in 1831-32, that is, 28 years after 
the ushering in of the railway era in England! The 
British looked towards India as a source of raw 
material and a ready- market for British finished 
product. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
Sir Charles Wood, President of the Indian Board, 
suggested that if larger supply of cotton could be 
drawn from India, it would serve the colonial pur- 
pose in a great way. In 1848 MacDonald Stephenson 
made ‘a proposal for railway line from Calcutta to 
the North-Western Frontier. In the same, year 
Manchester and- Glasgow Chambers of Commerce 
strongly advocated the need of Railways in India for 
export of cotton from Bombay. Moreover Lord 
Dalhousie saw in the Railways of India the best field 
for investing that capital. 

Other than the Commercial need of the colonial 
ruler the administrative reasons too encouraged the 
British to introduce the Railways in India. In 1848 
Lord Hardinge, the then Governor-General, wrote in 
support of railway development that in India the 
facility of rapid concentration of infantry and artillery 
and stores might lead to the cheap preservation of 
insurrection Which would lead to the safety of the 
empire. In this regard the brain-child of the Ifidian 
Railways, Lord Dalhousie, thought that “railway 
would provide increased facilities for administration 
and greater mobility to the military forces over large 
distances and thus strengthen the British hold over 
the colony”. With the uprising of 1857 the British 
became more concerned about the rapid growth of 
the railway’s development. 

The era of the Indian Railways was ushered in 
with the laying of 32 kilometres of line between 
Bombay and Thane in 1853. The first run was 
engineered by three engines which towed fourteen 
coaches and was flagged off from Bombay on 
April 16, 1853 by the then Chief Justice of Bombay. 

The blue-print of-the Indian Railways was spelled 
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out in a celebrated minutes of Lord Dalhousie on 
April 29, 1853 which guided the spirit of massive 
development of the Railways. In this minute he 
favoured the private agencies to construct railway 
lines. Thus the East India Railway Company and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company were 
engaged to promote railway enterprise. With this 
large sum of capital investment from England fol-. 
lowed who were to get assured return under the 
newly coined ‘guarantee system’. In this regard the 
famous economist A.I. Medovoy observed that “‘the 
private British firms which built the railways were 
guaranteed by the colonial administration a four to 
five per cent dividend on their capital ... on the total 


_Capital spent”. 


Under the ‘guarantee system’.eight companies were 


‘engaged to build the railway. Those were East 


Indian Railways (1853); the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway (1853); the Sindh Punjab of Delhi Company 
(1855); the Eastern Bengal Railway Company (1857); 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
(1855); and the Madras Railway Guaranteed Com- 
pany (1853). These eight companies undertook to 
lay 5000 miles of railway line in India especially to 
facilitate raw material export. 

Dr N. Sanyal had rightly summarised that “the 
Indian ‘guarantee system’ killed efforts for economy, 
promoted recklessness and involved the country Jn 
liabilities beyond what the people could bear”. The 
Russian economist has substantiated by saying:’ In 
the process, almost £10 million were transferred 
annually to Britain in repayment.of the railway debt”. 

Karl Marx had clarified why the. Indian economy 
and the industrial process could not synchronise with 
the development of the Railways. He said: “You 
cannot maintain a net of railway over an immense 
country without introducing all those industrial 
process necessary to meet the immediate and current ° 
wants of railway locomotion, and out of which there 
must grow the application of machinery to those 
branches of industry not immediately connected 
with the railways.” i 

Dr P. Shah commented upon the ‘guarantee . 
system’ thus: “One of the results of this was that the 
cost of construction of lines originated estimated at 
£9000 per mile for single lines and £ 13,000 for 
double lines worked out at £20,000 per mile!” 


. Furthermore, Dr Shah said that the East Indian 


Railway had incurred a cost of £ 30,000 per mile. 
Thus the cost of construction had risen high enough 
, (Continued on page 68) 








FOCUS ON. RAILWAYS 


Rail Ramblings 
NC. i 


O% of my earliest recollections of a long train 
journey is when as a boy of six, I travelled with 
my mother from Calcutta to Patiala where my 
grandfather lived. 

The prestigious Punjab Mail of those days took 
two days and two nights to reach Lahore from 
Howrah, and there was one coach which went upto 
Rawalpindi. Another star performer was the Fron- 
tier Mail from Bombay to Lahore via Delhi and on 
to Peshawar — supposed to be the fastest at that 
time. Then there were two Bombay Mails from 
Calcutta —--one via Allahabad and the other via 
Nagpur. The Madras Mail was also a top-bracket 
train along the eastern coast, but the longest route 
covered was by the Grand Trunk Express from 
Delhi to Madras — looking like a backbone on 
the map of India. 

The super was the weekly Imperial Indian Mail, 
with half a dozen stops between Calcutta and 
Bombay, meant for the passengers taking the stea- 
mer to London. That’s why it used to be also called 
the Boat Train. There were no air flights those 
days, all intercontinental travel was by sea. The 
Boat’ Train was meant for the burra sahibs — the 
British officials, ‘the jute-mill bosses and the tea gar- 
den planters. It was timed to meet the mail service 
between Bombay and London, the flagship of P&O. 
The train used to go straight to the jetty, so that 
the sahibs could hop into the steamer with the least 
hassle. As young kids we used to look with wonder 
at the white or blue train streaking through 
stations. This was the only corridor train.of those 
days specially built for the rulers — the pride of the 
Raj. ` 

There was no aircondition system in the trains. 
But the upper class compartments were kept cool 
by huge ice slabs placed on containers in the middle 
under the fan. There. was ofcourse no such faci- 
lity for the Third Classes iņ which very often even 
the windows would not shut. 

Those days, there was no reservation of seats or 
berths for the Inter and Third Class passengers. This 
was the exclusive privilege of the upper classes. The 


British owners of the Railways adhered to the caste. 


system — the First Class almost exclusively for the 
White sahibs, with only a few Indians belonging to 
that club. Then there was the Second Class mostly 
for well-off Indians and the less fortunate sahibs, 
quite often Anglo-Indians. The Inter Class passengers 
were mostly desi middle class, while the sardine- 
packed Third Class was for the plebs. The servants 
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of the First Class sahibs had a narrow strip ofa 
compartment in the same carriage as the First so 
that they could attend to the sahibs at every halt. 
There was no toilet in the servants’ compartment, 
but only a covered hole on the floor. 

There was no corridor train in those days. The 
long distance trains would have a fairly long halt’of 
about 20 minutes at stations which would be reached 
at the meal times for the sahibs—for breakfast (used 
to be called chhota hazri) the lunch and dinner 
with a shorter halt for afternoon tea. The Refresh- 
ment Rooms at those stations were well-stocked 
and as soon asthe train would come, the bearers 
would be seen dashing about with trays held pre- 
cariously to serve in the compartment, or the sahibs 
quickly turning up at the refreshment room. As for 
the ‘natives’, the push-cart hawker selling sweets, 
garam puri and fruits were always available. And 
so many varieties of hawkers — selling souvenirs, 
toys, sticks, even cloth pieces. In most stations, the 
platform tea was served mostly in clay cups. There 
were drinking water vendors—strictly along commu- 
nal lines—serving Hindu paani and Muslim paani. 

Inside the compartment, there were no fans in the 
lower classes. The Inter Class had a thin mattress, 
andthe Third Class a hard-wooden bench. These 
carriages were hardly cleaned during the journey 
and the passengers were well covered with soot, as 
we had only coal -engines in those days. But those 
engines were a beauty: the high-speed express and 
mail train were drawn by huge, fat-bellied engines 
while the passenger trains had engines looking like 
camels with long necks. The drivers and the guards 
in the long distance fast trains were fair comple- 
xioned — quite a few castaways from England, and 
a growing number df Anglo-Indians. They looked 
smart and well-fed, well-dressed — the airs of the 
sahib. . 

So many scenes from the early days of travelling 
by train crowd in the memory lane. My first train 
journey on my own was when asa schoolboy, I 
took the train from Sealdah (Calcutta’s Number Two 
station after Howrah) to a place called Kanchra- 


para, a distance of about 30 miles, where there 


was-a railway colony and one of my uncles was a 
senior officer. It was such a thrill, travelling on my 
own. You look out for the name of every station 
on the way and jot them down, as if you are going 
on anexploration into anew country. And then 
getting down, crossing the overbridge, watching 


trains passing beneath your feet, and then most 
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reluctantly, handing over the ticket to the collector 
‘at the gate, almost beseeching him to let me keep it 
as the memento of my first train ride on my own. 

Even growing up, the train journey has never 
been dull for me. Rather, fascinating: experiences of 
meeting and jostling with a rich cross-section of our 
society with its infinite variety. During the war 
years, when I turned a newspaper reporter, it was 
an ordeal travelling by-train. In the deep interior of 
famine-stricken Bengal, a Third Class train journey 
` was indeed a test of physical endurance. First, to 
get into the compartment itself was ‘a heroic feat. 
With the Third Class always full to capacity, one 
had to literally ram in one’s body into the compart- 
ment, if not through the door, very often’ through 
the window. There was a technique of doing it — 
first force your baggage, preferably a tin trunk, and 
then squeeze in yourself. To think of getting a seat 
was like dreaming a win in a lottery. Once | covered 
a seven-hour journey in Assam, throughout stand- 
ing, not even having the space to put the small bag 
on the floor. TO get into the toilet was like conduct- 
ing a military operation, as very often an overflow 
| passenger with initiative would break in there. 

In the!midst of it all, as the train would chug 
along, a strange camaraderie would be built up 
among the passengers, the very same people who 
might have been resisting each other only a few 
minutes before — some trying to push into the com- 
partment, others warding off the intruders. And 


Chatterjee: Railways (1853-1947) 
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and the Government of India had to pay about’ 


£ 13.5 million by 1868 to make good the - guaranteed 
interest. ; fe : r 
Thus the ‘guarantee system’, which remained ‘in 
vogue for 20 years, came under heavy criticism and 
public opinion in England too was highly critical of 
the system: The British administration under Lord 
Lawrence took up the charge of construction of 
railway from 1869-81 which was ultimately termed as 
‘a very slow progress’ as the mileage the state gained 


in eleven years was limited to 3297 miles., In a‘ 


comparative statement it can be stated that average 
return from the railway laying yielded only 2.15 per 
cent whereas private companies could gain a return 
upto 6.20 per cent. : i 

In 1882, when the colonial administration had 
run into depression, the task of development of the 
Railways was again given to the private agencies 
under the system ‘New guarantee system’ which 
worked on lease for 25 years. Yet the Government 
armed itself with more powers to control these 
private agencies. This yielded results as by 1900 the 
railway line had increased its mileage from 10,069 
miles to 24,752 miles of iron path. ; ; 

All these developmental efforts culminated ina 
positive gain forthe colonial rulers as one can see 
even in the initial years of the railways, raw cotton 
exports increased from £ 1.8 million in 1849 to 
£4.3 million in 1858. Administratively the control 
of the British over India was further strengthened. 
The efficiency of the army and civil -administrations 
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familiarity in a running train those days did not 
breed contempt, rather a warm fellow-feeling — the 
lingering tradition of the yatra. ‘ 

The air-conditioned trains of today —the Deluxes, 
the Rajdhanis and the Shatabdis — no doubt have 
their attractions. You cover long distances in great 
comfort and reach your destination very soon — no 
dust, no glare, meal on your Jap and you are lulled 
into sleep. But all this is intensely inward-looking,. 
almost claustrophobic. You miss the colour, the 
sound, the crowd, the bustle of a busy platform and 
the eats — the samosa at Ghaziabad, the laddoo at 
Sondilla, the rabri at Tundla, the mango at Banaras, 
the lichi at Muzaffarpur, and the mthidana at Burd- 
wan (now purified as Bardhaman). And the passen- 
gers within an air-conditioned coach are like your 
neighbours in a multistoreyed high-rise city apart- 
ment building — ‘only nodding and smiling in pass- 
ing encounters, hardly striking up an acquaintance. 

As a reporter, I always found those over-crowded, 
often physically strenuous train journeys of yesterday 
far more rewarding, providing me with the insights 
of what the people, Mr A and Mrs B, would be 
thinking — much more authentic than a hundred. 
interviews. You would find an extrovert Tubbing 
shoulders with the quiet silent one of few' words, 
Listen to them and there bpens up a fascinating 
world, a magnificent kaleidoscope, a feel of the real 
public mood — the heart-beat of a great nation of 
continental dimension.. 1) 


on which the Crown sustained its supremacy had 
increased. 

In 1905 the Railway Board was established and its 
power was enhanced in 1908 and the Railway 
Department was set up independent of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. From the records it is 
gathered that by 1914 the Railways covered 34,659 
miles, Furthermore by 1930 it reached 41,724 miles. 

In September 1924 railway finance was separated 
from general finance and in this year a sum of 
Rs 150 crores was allocdted for railway expenditure 
and with it the Indian Railway efficiency was 
enhanced. By 1930 it carried 634 million passengers 
and freight weighing 91 million tonnes. 

Noted historian Dr Parasraj Shah had analysed the 
war time railway economics and wrote: ‘The Gross 


, traffic receipts rose from Rs-94 crores in 1938-39 to 


Rs 226 crores to the general revenue over 1939-46. 
The railway revenue fund also increased by Rs 76 
crores over the same period.” 

At the time of transfer of power India -had 
35 railway companies ’ operating countrywide and 
connected by a network of railway stations number- 
ing more than thousand, Many coach factories were 
built, which facilitate the growth of the Railways 
indigenously. Although the construction of the 
Railways had greatly affected India’s economic 
development but the British unconsciously paved the 
path for the future development of the Railways in- 
spite of the fact that good wishes were backing from 
the side of the colonial British. And all these led to 
the establishment of a new economic order within 
the country which was revamped and streamlined in 
the post-independence period. [) 





FOCUS ON RAILWAYS 


The Invisible Hands 
VINOO HORA 


RECENTLY the Railways have been making head- 

lines what with the announcement of the Railway 
budget for the year 1989-1990 and with the Shatabdi 
Express heralding in a new era of superfast trains. 
A ‘great feat for the railwaymen indeed. But what 
about the railway ‘wives’ those ‘invisible hands’ 
who contribute their mite to the success of their 
men? Behind every great man isa woman — an 
age-old saying which holds good even today. And 
it isnot only as efficient housewives and under- 
standing companions that the railway wives have 
contributed towards the progress of the Railways 
and thus the nation, they have organised themselves 
into one of the country’s largest voluntary associa- 
tions of women in a government undertaking. 

In a message to the Railway Women’s Central 
Organisation (RWCO) in March 1987, Madhavrao 
Scindia, the Minister of State for Railways, acknow- 
ledged this when he said: “Asa member of the 
railway family I appreciate this great contribution 
from each member of the family and their high level 
of motivation in contributing to national develop- 
ment. While I say. this Iam very much aware of 
the significant contribution made by the Railway 
Women’s Welfare Organisation in building up this 
high morale and motivational level of our employees. 
There is no doubt that these welfare organisations 
and their central organisation, the RWCO, have 
done yeomen service in promoting talent and offer- 
ing succour to the needy and the distressed among 
the railway families....”” A feather in the cap indeed 
for the RWCO buta well-deserved laurel, if one 
were to glance at the achievements of this organisa- 
tion ever sincè its inception in 1962. 

The RWCO is always ready to help those in dis- 
tress. It was set up primarily to mobilise funds for 
the welfare of the jawans at the time of the Chinese 
aggression.' Thereafter a regular constitution was 
drawn up to channelise the welfare activities in aid 
of multifarious noble causes. During the Chinese 
and Pak aggressions the members of the RWCO 
worked tirelessly and presented cash, gold orna- 
ments, clothing, food and medicines worth several 
lakhs of rupees to the then Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi. 

In 1966-67, the RWCO contributed Rs 2 lakhs to 
the Prime Minister’s Drought Relief Fund besides 
utensils, saris, grain, milk-powder and -medicines, 
to combat drought in Bihar and Eastern UP. 

Similarly, cash and kind relief was provided by 
the RWCO to Bangladesh refugees, flood and cyclone 
victims over the years. 

- Apart from ‘helping the distressed, the RWCO has’ 
encouraged scouts, sportsmen, artistes and granted 
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scholarships to needy students. Once a year an 
arts exhibition and on-the-spot drawing and paint- 
ing competition are held at Rail Bhavan and 
prizes are given to the budding artistes as incenti- 
ves. 

Apart from financial aid and encouragement to 
their Class IV employees, the RWCO has been enter- 
prising enough to open a Handicraft Centre (affi- 
liated tothe Usha Shilp Kendra) where wives of 
Class IV employees are given training in embroi- 
dery and tailoring. Four years ago they started a 
music school which is also running satisfactorily. 
Another landmark in the history of the RWCO is 
the establishment of a library for railway employees. 
It contains about 1000 books in English and Hindi 
and subscribes to a number of periodicals. 

The RWCO is the apex body functioning in Rail 
Bhavan, the zonal organisations being autonomous 
affiliated units. At present there are 15 zonal 
organisations, nine on the Zonal Railways, six in the 
production units and one each at the RDSO (Luck- 
now) and the Metro Railway (Calcutta) Each Zonal 
Railway Organisation has branches in each division. 
Thus, the RWCO is a well-knit organisation covering 
theentire length and breadth of the country fostering 
national integration in no uncertain manner. 

The policy followed by the RWCO is chalked out 
by the President, the wife of the Chairman of the 
Railway Board. The lady President plans out 
ways and means of collecting funds to successfully 
carry out their objectives. To collect funds over the 
years they put their’ heads together and organised 
cultural programmes, film shows, charity recitals by 
well-known artistes in the field of music and dance 
and by way of printing brochures and collecting 
advertisement tariff. In 1987, under the auspices of 
the then President: Chitra Narain, the RWCO hit 
upon a novel idea of collecting funds. They organised 
a one day festival cricket match in New Delhi. The 
two teams were led by Kapil Dev and the Minister 
of State for Railways, Madhavrao Scindia. The 
cricket teams comprised of celebrities from the world 
of cricket, the silver screen, politicians, cricketers, and 
prominent” personalities. A festive way of making 
money indeed! : 

On August 1, 1987 R. K. Jain assumed the Chair- 
manship of the Railway Board and his wife Saroj 
Jain became the Railways’ first lady. She accepted 
her duties as the Chairman’s wife with great sobriety, 
dedication and fortitude. She brought with her new 
ideas and aims. A lady who had been content thus 
far to be a mere housewife suddenly found herself con- 
fronted witn the mammoth task of presiding over an 

r (Contd. on page 74) .- 
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Shatabdi : Speed and Luxury 
G. KRISHNA MOHAN RAO 


1 


p the early hours of March 

24, 1989 the country’s fastest 
and most powerful train took 
off on its inaugural run from 


New Delhi. The ‘destination: 
Kanpur, the . train: ` Shatabdi 
Express. ` 

. The nine coach Shatabdi 


Express, propelled by the wholly 
indigenous 4000 horse power 
WAP-3 electric engine, is easily 
the most luxurious train that the 
fourth largest railway system`in 
the world has come up with to 
date, and is an improvement on 
the Rajdhani and the earlier 
Shatabdi Express introduced on 
July 10, 1988 and running from 
New Delhi to Bhopal. 


The passengers on the inaugu- 
ral run consisted ofa whole lot 
of VIPs- including the Railway 
Minister, his Deputy, a host of 
senior railway officials and a 
press party. 

The flower-bedecked Shatabdi, 
India’s fastest train, was cere- 
moniously flagged off at 6.20 
AM. The presence of Railway 
Minister Scindia and his Deputy 
Mahabir Prasad, and the Capital’s 
‘political bigwigs -— Jagdish 
Tytler,. J.P. Aggarwal, and the 
Mayor, M.S. Saathi and a group 
of other polyvastra khadi clad 
politicians at the ceremonial 
function much before sun- 
tise gave the impression that 
this train was also carrying a 
political message to the Hindi 
heartland in this election year. 


Running -five days a week 
(Monday to Friday) the train 
has a speed of 130 kmph and 
which,’ according to railway 
officials, can be accelerated to 


P.N.S Bedi: Railway Management 
` (Contd. from page 65) 


attended to without delay though not necessarily 
with the promptitude enforced for replying to com- 
munications from the Members of Parliament. 

The tradition of devoted service in‘ the Indian 
Railways cannot be expected to survive for all times 
to come: already there has been -a considerable 
amount of dilution in this respect. Nor can the 
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160 kmph under ‘ideal track 
conditions’. 

The train, which according to 
Scindia is a tribute to Nehru to 
mark his birth centenary, is the 
ultimate in luxury. The train has 
nine coaches; seven air con- 
ditioned chair cars each with a 
capacity ‘of 67 seats and two 
generator-cum-guard’s break vans 
with vestibules. The seating 
designed in aircraft style — com- 
fortable padded seats with 
enough leg room and make-shift 
folding table for dining and 
writing. Each coach has an 
attached pantry which is equip- 
ped with water heaters/coolers 
and hot cases to serve fresh meals 
and beverages during the journey. 
The fair includes delicious break- 
fast, tea,.ice cream and the 
return journey menu includes tea, 
soup and difiner. 

Another‘unique feature about 
the high-tech Shatabdi is the 
public address system through 
which ‘travellers are informed 
about the importance of each 
passing station and are also treat- 
ed to soft taped music. 

‘ Going by the comforts provid- 
ed inthe Shatabdi one gets the 
feeling that the Prime Minister 
still considers taking the nation 
(at least a privileged section) to 
the twentyfirst century among his 
top priorities and > the train is 


appropriately numbered 2003/. 
2004. 


Madhavrao Scindia: on the 
speeding trdin spoke at length 
about the working of the Indian 
Railways and their futuristic plans 
with special emphasis on the new 
proposed railway projects target- 
ted for the Eighth Plan. He 


revealed that the Railways were 
considering the introduction of 
similar trains on the Delhi- 
Chandigarh and Howrah-Jam- 
shedpur routes. On being queried 
by this correspondent on whether 
priority should be accorded for 
constructing new lines and updat- 
ing old lines or provision of non- 
stop executive train for the pri- 
vileged sections of the society, 
Scindia justified the Shatabdi 
concept of inter-city fast trains by 
saying: “‘Such trains were needed 
to keep pace with the require- 
ments of the fast developing 
industrial economy.” 

After reaching Kanpur at 
11.10 AM a simple ceremonial 
function was organised where 
Scindia, Mahabir Prasad and 
others addressed the public to 
announce the Railways’ gift and 
benevolence to the great indus- 
trial city. 

Receiving the guests at the 
public meeting the Kanpur Mayor 
remarked: “We want this train to 
start from Kanpur in the morning 
and return by evening.” Though 
Scindia agreed that this should be 
done but he said the Kanpur , 
station did not have a ‘pit line’ 
or a ‘washing line’ to main- 
tain this hi-tech train. He 
added: “The great city’ deserves 
this facility...the moment we get 
back to Delhi I will look into 
the matter.” 

The introduction of the Delhi- 
Kanpur Shatabdi has doubtless 
added a new dimension to the 
Indian Railways. But a nagging 
query remains: to what extent 
does such a luxury train benefit 
the ordinary passenger and meet 
the needs of the common man? J 


industrial pace of the Railways be considered a 


Permanent feature making no demands on the 
administration to ensure it. For the really efficient 


` 


functioning of the Railways, the play of baneful 
human foibles at the top needs to be curbed. Achieve- 
ment of substantial results will require the railway 
administration to be more humane and responsive to 
the problems of officials and staff and the practicé of 
an open administration without too many indefen- 
_Sible instructions given verbally and secretly. O 
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' North-Eastern Railway: Towards Excellence 


- 


[HE North-Eastern Railway which came into exis- 

tence in 1875 with 61 kilometres railway line 
constructed as a famine relief between Dalsing Sarai 
and Darbhanga via Samastipur in Bihar State, 
presently stretches from Achnera in the west to 
Katibar in the east and from Raxaul — the gateway 
to Nepal in the north to Allahabad in the south. 
With a total route length of 5163 kilometres, this 
Railway has 922 kilometres of broad gauge (BG) 
from Lucknow to Katihar and Moradabad to 
Ramnagar ‘and 4241 kilometres on metre gauge 
(MG) system. 

Besides serving the transport needs of over 
12’crores people of Uttar Pradesh and North Bihar, 
this railway provides link between North-Eastern 
parts of the country as well as North-Eastern States 
of Assam, Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh on both 
MG and BG systems. ` 

After independence in 1947, in order to streamline 
the working of the war-wrecked railway system, the 
efforts of the Government were directed to identify 
the new areas of development to take up the role of 
economic regeneration by re-strengthening the trans- 
port infrastructure, which is the backbone of econo- 
mic and commercial activities. Accordingly, the 
Railway formulated ambitious plans to give a new 
look to organisation and its services tbrough 
improvements in traction, track rehabilitation, 
improved passenger amenities, BG conversion, 
modernisation of signal and tele-communication 

` system besides introduction and extension of train 
services etc. The North-Eastern Railway, one of the 
nine constituents of the national railway” network, 
also took up sits role’to serve the people inhabiting 
this area. In course of time, the population increased 
considerably and industries grew enormously. The 
agricultural and marketing activities also looked up 
and tourism-promotion received new impetus. All 
these factors resulted in tremendous increase in 
traffic. s 

With the high density of population of this area 
and phenomenal growth in human activities in 
various fields of development, the North-Eastern 
Railway is destined to be a predominantly passenger- 
oriented system. 

As a principle mode of transport in the regions 
covering a large’tract of UP and Bihar, the North- 
Eastern Railway with the resources available, has 
been enlarging its capacity to cope with the growing 
demand of more train services and better amenities 


e 
The author is General Manager of the North- 
Eastern Railway. . l 
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GAURI SHANKER 


by better utilisation of assets and better man- 

management. Despite severe resource constraints 

and heavy odds such as droughts and floods, the 

Railway is committed to serve the people of the 

region as well as the nation as a whole and continuing . 
its march to scale greater heights of achievements in 

the field of passenger-services. 

With completion of 844 kilometres of trunk route 
from Lucknow to Katihar in 1984, the scenario of 
the service pattern of this Railway assumed a new 
dimension. Now this vast region has been linked 
directly with the rest of the country. $ 

To meet the challenges of dynamic chànges taking 
place and to fulfil the aspirations of the people of the 
region served by it, the steps taken include intro- 
duction of new trains, revamping of train services, 
extending run of trains, speeding up and dieselisa- 
tion of the trains, augmentation and modernisation 
of facilities and passenger amenities. 


Passenger Services 

Approximately 18 crores of passengers are booked 
every year on the NE Railway and the number is 
likely to increase in the years to come. Presently 90 
Mail/Express and 416 passenger trains run daily on 
this Railway. Development of industries in different 
parts of the country, opening up of employment 
potential for people from different states has also 
resulted in increase in demand for movement of long 


, distance traffic across the country. In order to meet 


the aspirations of the people, this Railway has pro- 
vided long distance passenger services from this 
region to Delhi, Bombay, Amritsar, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Madras, Bangalore, Cochin, etc. To meet the press- 
ing demand of the public of Gorakhpur and Eastern 
UP, one pair of additional Express trains 973 Up/ 
974 Dn Shaheed Express between Gorakhpur and 
New Delhi has been introduced four days in a week 
from October 1, 1988. This has eased overcrowding 
in 153 Up/154 Dn Vaishali Express trains. To facili- 
tate the travelling public of Mithila and Kanpur 


‘area, two pairs of MG express trains viz. 53 Up/54 


Dn Mithilanchal express trains between Barauni 
Junction and Jayanagar and another 3 Up/4 Dn bet- 
ween Lucknow and Kanpur Anwarganj have been 
introduced from May 1, 1988. 934 Up/933 Dn 
Bombay VT-Lucknow Super Fast Express trains 
previously running four days in a week, have been 
rescheduled to run daily with effect from November 
1, 1988. 913 Up/914 Dn Bombay VT-Muzaffarpur 
bi-weekly Janata Express trains have been extended 
to run from Chhapra Junction from May 1, 1988. 
To meet the eyer-increasing demands of travel in 
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Privileged to Serve A Panorama of Cultural, Historical and Natural spots of tourist attraction. ` 
: Stands on the bank of the sacred Saryu‘hallowed by the birth of Lord Rama. 


AYODHYA 
ALLAHABAD 


MATHURA & 
VRINDABAN 


VARANASI 
LUCKNOW 


BAHRAICH 
MAGHAR 
NAUGARH 


SARNATH 
KUSHINAGAR 
SHRAVASTY 
VAISHALI 


SITAMARHI 
SONPUR, 


PATNA 


RAXAUL 


NAINITAL 


N. E. RAILWAY 


` 


: Holy confluence of Ganga-Yamuna and invisible Saraswati with several other 


places of tourist interest like Fort, Khusrubagh etc. 


: On the bank of holy Yamuna, the Leela Bhumi of Lord Krishna. 


: On the bank of sacred Ganga sanctified by the sacred temples and Ghats and 
` famous for abode of Baba Vishwanath. 


: Capital of Uttar Pradesh situated at the bank of Gomti river with historical 


reminiscences. 


: Famous for the tombs of Syed Salar Masaud Ghazi and Bale Mian. ' 
: Famous for the mystic poet Sant Kabir’s tomb. 


: Nearest Railway station to approach Piparawa (Kapilavastu)—Lord Buddha’s 


birth place. 


a 


: Where Buddha preached his first sermon. 
: Where Buddha attained Mahbaparinirvan. 
: Where Buddha spent twenty-four rainy seasons. 


: Where a Republic was established for the first time in the world. The birth 


place of Lord Mahabir<also. 


: Very close to the birth place of Devi Sita, wife of Lord Rama. 


: Where exist the mythological battle place of ‘Gaj-Grah’ and the famous Harihar 


Nath temple. 


: Situated at the bank of sacred river Ganga, Capital of Bihar State and centre 


of various ancient cultures connected with Hajipur station by Gandhi Setu. 


: Gate-way to Nepal and its capital Kathmandu where exists the famous Pashupati 


Nath temple. f 


: A popular tourist resort replete with natural beauty and several others in the 


vicinity like Almora, Ranikhet, Kumaun etc. and Jim Corbett Park of Inter- 
national fame. The nearest rail head is Kathgodam. 


For a pleasure trip to all these Centres, N.E. Railway is always at your service. 


CHIEF PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 
N.E. RAILWAY/GORAKHPUR 


eee T 


Eastern UP and North Bihar, four new trains are 
being introduced from May 1, 1989. ` 

Two long distance bi-weekly Express trains—one 
between Gorakhpur and Hyderabad via Lucknow 


and Bhopal and the other between Chhapra and . 


Sealdah and two new tri-weekly express trains — 
one between Gorakhpur and Jammu Tawi and the 
other between Saharsa and Sonpur will provide 
great relief to the travelling public of this region. 

The frequency of 911 Up/912 Dn Gorakhpur — 
Cochin express trains will also be increased from 
one day to two days in a week. 


Passenger Amenities 

The NE Railway is making sustained efforts to 
provide better amenities to its users with the spirit 
that customers are our valued guests. Various basic 
amenities at stations and in trains for the conveni- 
ence of the travelling public, like waiting halls, ben- 
ches, lighting arrangements, drinking water supply, 
improved latrines, pucca platforms and booking 
offices have already been provided at almost all 
stations. 


Retiring Rooms 

There are 93 Retiring Rooms and 18 Dormitories 
available at 59 important stations of this Railway 
having capacity of 302 beds. AC Retiring Rooms 
are also available at Lucknow, Gorakhpur, Muzaffar- 
pur and Barauni Junction. There is a proposal for 
providing one additional retiring room at Ballia 
station. 

A Deluxe Retiring Room with all modern amenities 
at Siwan station in Varanasi Division has been 
constructed at a cost of Rs 2.75 lakhs. 


' Travel Bags ; ; 

The facility of travel bag is available at five pairs 
of BG trains and two pairs of MG trains. These 
trains are — Vaishali Express, Gorakhpur-Lucknow 
Express, Gwalior Mail, Gorakhpur-Howrah Express, 
Gorakhpur-Howrah Bi-Weekly Express, Lucknow- 
Kothagodam Express and 
Maruadhar Express. 


Booking & Reseryation 
The reservation facility exists at 36 stations on 
this Railway. The average number of berths booked 
daily works out to 7624, covering 112 trains. 
(a) Under the Nodal Point System, Secured- 
Memo scheme has been introduced from January, 
°1988 between Gorakhpur-Howrah, Gorakhpur- 
New Delhi and Gorakhpur-Bombay VT. 
(b) In order to reduce time for expediting 
messages for onward/return journey reservations, 
facsimile. service has been introduced between 
Gorakhpur and Lucknow. This system will be 
extended between Gorakhpur and Calcutta; Delhi 
and Bombay. very shortly. ' 
(c) Six Self-Ticket Printing Machines are being 
procured for issue of no-reserved tickets at 
Gorakhpur station. 
(d) Under the scheme of computerisation of 
passenger reservation Lucknow Junction station 
has been included in level-II PRs projects. The 
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Lucknow-Jodhpur | 


computerisation of reservation at Gorakhpur has 
also been approved in 1989-90 budget. 


Railway Enquiry System 

Enquiry offices have been provided at 43 stations 
on this Railway. Alot of improvement has been 
made in Railway Enquiry system. The Enquiry 
offices at Lucknow, Sonpur and Samastipur have 
been directly linked with the Control Office result- 
ing in saving of time being previously taken in 
getting train position at the enquiry office. At 
Lucknow, Samastipur, Sonpur, Gorakhpur, - Bareilly 
City, Fatehgarh and Farrukhabad stations, the 
Public Address System is functioning directly from 
ee Offices with its continuance from station 
also. 


In order to improve the Railway Enquiry at 
Gorakhpur ‘Automatic Announcing System’ has 
been introduced with ‘Hunting Facility’. Under 
this scheme, the subscriber, while dialling any of 
the three P&T phone numbers will get automatically 
connected to a moving cassette on a tape recorder 
to listen to the latest recorded position of the 
incoming six trains at a time. 


Model Stations 


Under the scheme of remodelling of important 
stations of NE Railway, six stations — Kathgodam, 
Lucknow Junction, Allahabad City, Muzaffarpur, 
Gorakhpur and Samastipur have been selected to 
be developed as ‘Model Station’ at an estimated 
cost of Rs 8.08 crores. During the year 1987-88, 
an amount of Rs 1.26 crores has been spent on 
amenities like drinking water, catering improve- 
ment, electronic boards for passenger information, 
etc. During the year 1988-89, a sum of Rs 1.30 
crores has been spent on enlarging the amenities at 
these stations. At Gorakhpur station, the new 
Second Class Booking Office is estimated to cost 
Rs 40 lakhs, provision of ‘Yatri Niwas’ at a cost 
Rs 57 lakhs and improvement to circulating area 
at a cost of Rs 50 lakhs and proyision of a second 
Footover Bridge at a cost of Rs 36 lakhs. 


Catering 


In order to streamline catering and vending 
services, the kitchens are being modernised by pro- 
viding most modern gadgets and installing the latest 
cooking devices. Modernjsed base-kitchens have 
been provided at Gorakhpur-Lucknow and Barauni 
stations. The renovatidn scheme. of existing 
kitchens/refreshment rooms,at Raxaul, Samastipur 
at an estimated cost of Rs 27.60 lakhs is in pro- 
gress. The work of Samastipur catering unit is 
likely to be completed by 30th June, 1989. Six 
Electronic Cash Registers (Siling Machines) have 
been provided at catering units of Lucknow 
Junction, Gorakhpur, Samastipur, Barauni Junction, 
Kathgodam and Muzaffarpur stations. 


Electrification of Railway Stations 


The total number of electrified stations on this 
Railway is 514 and at 43 stations the electrification 
work js in progress. Electrification of 13 more 
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stations is proposed in the works programme of 
1989-90. 

A total of 210 water coolers have been provided at 
38 stations. The work is in progress to provide 31 
more water coolers at stations. 

Some 147 Diesel Generating sets have been instal- 


led for emergency power supply at major stations — 


on the railway for water supply and station lighting 
during the power interruption period. Provision for 
39 more D G sets is in progress. 

\ 


Construction Projects 

~- BG Train Services on Moradabad-Ramnagar 
section in Izatnagar Division, after conversion of 
the 78 kilometres, MG track were opened to traffic 
on June 3, 1988. The construction work on 84 kilo- 
metres Rampur-Haldwani new BG section in the 
Izatnager Dfvision isin progress at an estimated 
cost of Rs 38.52 crores. The foundation stones of 
the new station buildings at Kémari, Bilaspur and 
Rampur stations were laid on November 2, 1988. 
The project is targetted for completion in March, 
1991. The conversion work on 160.84 kilometres 
Varanasi-Bhatni MG line into BG is in progress 
at an estimate cost of Rs 70.75 crores out of which 
an amount of Rs. 21.02 crore has already been 
spent upto March 1988 and during the year 1988-89 


Rs 8.60 crores have been provided to this project. 
All works in yard, formating and bridges have been 
completed. 

In the 1989-90, budget, the provision of Rs 23 
crores for the Bhatni-Varanasi conversion work has 
been made. This would accelerate the progress and 
major portion of this work would be completed by 
March 1990. 


A sum of Rs 5 crores has been provided for Ram- 
pur-Haldwani new BG Project. 


A total Rs 1.5 crores has been allocated for the 
BG conversion of 171 kilometres Chhapra-Aunrihar 
. Metre Gauge section estimated to cost about Rs 85 
crores. This project would provide a through link 
between the two BG main line sections of Varanasi- 
Mughalsarai on Northern Railway and Gorakhpur- 
Chhapra-Barauni or the North-Eastern Railway, 
facilitating smooth movement of traffic to North 
Bihar and to the North-Eastern Region. 


The survey for a new BG line from Sahjanwa near 
Gorakhpur to Doharighat and conversion of Dohari- 
ghat-Indara-MG line to BG is in progress. 

These schemes, when ‘completed, will provide not 

_ only adequate travel facility to the people but also 
give impetus to the growth of regional economy 
with the development of industry and trade. [O 
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Vinoo Hora: The Invisible Hands 
(Contd. from page 69) 


apex body like the RWCO and-co-ordinating the 
working of its affiliated units. A lady of strong deter- 
mination, she has picked up the gauntlet and has 
introduced many new schemes and set-up establish- 
ments like Shramika, a handicraft centre at Sarojini 
Nagar, the Rail Emporium at Rail Bhavan and a 
‘masala centre’ where wives of Class IV eniployees 
are given a stipend to grind fresh and adulteration- 
free spices. 

Much labour and effort has gone into the setting 
up of these establishments but modest as she is, Saroj 
Jain does not claim credit forit. “No achieve- 
ment was possible without the co-operation of my 
colleagues,” said she. I leafed through a brochure 
and raised an eyebrow at the big names splashed 
across the pages of the brochures — the donors. 
Perhaps my expression was eloquent enough for she 
said: “I do not believe in collecting funds via adver- 
tisements. As long as I am at .the helm of RWCO 
affairs I shall refrain from printing brochures as 
collecting money in this way involves obligations, we 
do not want our men to be put under pressure.” This 
year money was raised by selling raffle tickets. A 
simple forthright lady she does not believe in extra- 
vagance nor in pomp and show. Every penny earned 
from the sale at the centres, and sale of lottery 
tickets is spent on charity. So, readers, should you 
shop at one of the railway bentres, you will be con- 
tributing to charity without straining your monthly 
budget! Saroj Jain believes in the upliftment of body 
‘and soul. She has introduced among other things, 
yoga classes and Gita Paath which has been a great 
success not only with ladies but many railway men, 
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‘too. She lays great importance to shramdan. 

The year 1990 has been declared as the literacy 
year by our Government. Whut are the RWCO’s 
plans in this respect? 

“I have given much thought to this and I plan to 
discuss it with my colleagues at our annual meeting 

to be held on April 27-28-29, 1989, in New Delhi. This 
is a national problem and we (RWCO) must help in 
tackling it.” Meanwhile, I am told that the Railways 
do have voluntary workers, Bharat Scouts, who have 
taken on the responsibility of educating the illiterate 
Railway employees and their families: But as yet it 
is not a concentrated effort. A: fact soon to be reme- 
died, I surmised. 

Being a women’s organisation, does RWCO help 
damsels in distress, does it help solve dowry pro- 
blems, does it take up cudgels in defence of women 
victimised by their husbands who might be railway 

employees? — I was curious to know. 

“No,” said, Saroj Jain. “This is one field not yet 
ventured upon by the RWCO. Mainly it is the fear 
that our motives might be misunderstood and we 
might appear to be interfering. I would very much 
like to, though.’ Well, surely, somebody has to’ 
make a headway? 

Saroj` Jain believes in dharam and karam and 
as a senior officer’s wife she sometimes finds herself 
constrained from going all out to do social service. 
Although she gets help from members of the RWCO 
she feels that most of the time it is enforced, very 
few are voluntary workers. This saddens her. But as 
the Chairman’s wife she feels she must set an ex- 
ample and so she carries on, regardless. Perhaps one 
day, she muses, when hef husband retires she will be 
able todo more for the downtrodden and for.a 
larger multitude. J 
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Indian Railwaymen — 
the men for all seasons 





Through icy cold and bitstering 

heat, steep mountains and gusty 

deserts. . there ıs one family that 

keeps working round-the-clock, 
round-the-year. to keep people 

and goods moving... putting the 

country’s progress on rails. swifter, 
smoother, safer. The dedicated 

family of 17 lakh ratlwaymen, cutting > 
across all regions, languages, castes 
and creeds of our subcontinent An 
outstanding example of national 
integration 

This proud family.has always hved 

up to the growing challenges of 

our advance towards a modern 

and self-reliant India Moving over ] 
| crore passengers and 8 lakh ` b, ; 

tonnes of freight every day. Indeed, gS” yo 7 tp 
keeping the entre nation on the Me, eg! 
move. 

This vast family of gangmen, 
gatemen, pointsmen, signalmen, 
guards, engine drivers, engineers and 
managers of the second largest rail 
network of the world knows-only 
one Season: ‘spring’... a cheerful 
attitude to work . and a total 
devotion to the goals. Producing a 
hat trick of record freight movements 
(1985-86 to 1987-88} . poised for a 
bumper this year (1988-89). Keeping 
India ahead of even advanced 
countries m system productmity 

A family that loves and cares for you... 


ali the way, all the time, all the seasons. 
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Caring for you always... the men of Indian Railways 
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Boomerang 


ATR the Congress-I chorus having hailed the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana as if ıt is going to set off a revolution in the countryside, 
one can discern a more sober appraisal of the new measure ceremo- 
nially launched by Rajiv Gandhi with great fanfare. 

While the time-honoured maxim that one must not look at a 
gift horse in the mouth still holds good, many including the more 
sensible Congressmen do not seem to be excited over it while the 
cynics call it as one more election season stunt. The amount allo- 
cated (Rs 2100 crores) 1s not so massive as it is made out to be. The 
Finance Minister in his Budget speech had allocated Rs 500 crores 
for this very project, while as per the Prime Minister’s statement, it 
will absorb other employment-oriented items in the existing anti- 
poverty programmes, which themselves account for Rs 1300 crores. 
The Kerala Chief Minister is not alone in apprehending that the new 
measure might actually amount to slicing down the allocations for 
the existing programmes, apart from trying to bypass the State 
Governments. The Prime Minister’s promise that 30 per cent of the 
beneficiaries would be women is not much of an advance, as the 
available data show that 25 per cent of the beneficiaries from the 
existing anti-poverty programmes are women. 

Apart from the funding of the new scheme, the new Jawahar Yojana 
will provide employment for only two or three months in a year — a 
sort of a distress relief scheme, falling far short of any employment 


guarantee scheme. Besides, those familiar with the tural scene in 


many parts of the country have the fear that the rural rich who are 
likely to dominate the panchayats outside the islands of active 
peasant movement, will decide who should get jobs and who should 
be left out. At many places, this may turn out to be worse than 
the present contractor-bureaucrat regime. 

In this context, the second part of this populist drive will be 
launched by the legislation to be brought immediately before 
Parliament for amending the panchayat system. However, the more 
hard-headed among politicians of different parties including the 
Congress-I, are worried about these grassroot bodies being captured 
by the rural rich — through muscle power and other forms of duress 
— except where the Left is strong. It is worth noting that all the 
farmers’ agitations whether by Sharad Joshi or Tikait are bound to 
facilitate the domination of the rural rich in the panchayats wherever 
these are strong. And within the Congress-1 too, the farmers’ lobby 
is very strong — vide Balram Jakhar and his counterpart in various 
States — and so too is it in the Opposition, witness Devi Lal, NTR, 
not to speak of the late Charan Singh. Decentralisation of power 
without a change in the balance of forces in the countryside can 
make a mockery of grassroot democracy. 


RAJIV GANDHI has thus launched his election campaign with 
the toppling of.the Janata Dal Ministry in Karnataka and the high- 
powered propaganda about the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana and the’ 





Panchayati Raj. It is only to be expected that many 
more populist missiles will be fired in the weeks and 
months ahead. The underdog is always cultivated 
in the election season, since the underdog forms the 
largest contingent ın a democratic electorate. It is 
not without significance that various demands of 
employees engaged in Government-managed enter- 
prises are being quickly met in this season, without 
much concern about inflationary consequences. 


Adlai Stevenson once said that on the eve of an 
election contest, even the most conservative turns a 
liberal, from which Prof Galbrieth coined the phrase 
“the Liberal Hour” — representing an election-eve 
season to cultivate the voter. In our case, a touch 
of radicalism becomes the order of the day. Indira 
Gandhi had perfected it into a fine art, culminating 
in her lightning pie-in-the-sky slogan of Garibi 
Hatao. Rajıv has already begun to turn friendly to 
the working class, even praising its labours in the 
public sector, as could be noticed in his May Day 
speech at Bhilai. 

More interesting is his occasional gestures to the 
Left, as could be seen in his praise of the panchayats 
functioning in West Bengal at his recent Bangalore 
speech which was laced with attacks on the function- 
ing of the panchayats in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka. In reality, the Karnataka panchayat 
experiment received encomium even from the loyalist 
Doordarshan not very long ago. Incidentally, two 
days later, the Prime Minister changed his tune in 
his Ahmedabad address on May 2, in which he prais- 
ed the functioning of the panchayats in Andhra and 
Karnataka as well — a typical example of his shift- 
ing assessments. 

What is actually amusing is Rajiv’s rather pathetic 
effort to dislink the Left from the Janata Dal which 
has become his main target of attack. However, 
this shows a high degree of naivette in the Rajiv 
establishment, as his four-year record as Prime 
Minister has done the maximum damage to the 
economic model ofself-reliance that the Left has 
throughout upheld. Perhaps more than anything 
else, what has really distanced Rajiv Gandhi from 
the Left is his come-hither approach to the trans- 
national corporations, along with profligacy in 
squandering hard-earned foreign exchange reserves 
bringing the country to the threshold of a debt trap. 
The Pepsicola deal and the yielding to Washington’s 
pressure on the intellectual property issue are two 
recent measures which many even in the Congress-I 
find difficult to support, not to speak of the Left. 


QUITE a few in the high-society circle in New 
Delhi dismiss the issue of corruption as of little 
consequence, saying that that it has hardly any poli- 
tical fall-out. In a sense, this 1s a variant of Indira 
Gandhi’s rather infamous statement that corruption 
is a global phenomenon. Judging by the avid 
interest with which the public all over the country 
have followed the unfolding of the Recruit scandal in 
Japan leading to the resignation of Prime Minister 
Takeshita and the suicide of his aide, one can hardly 
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claim that the Bofors kickback scandal will have no 
impact whatsoever on the electorate. The Rajiv 
Government may have so far managed to stall an 
open indictment but the public impression by and 
large has been that the Government exercise so far 
including the managemsnt of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee has only been a gigantic whitewash 
operation, not really investigation. 


As pait of the same drive against the Opposition 
has come the move to implicate Arun Nehru in the 
Czech pistol deal through the pliant CBI, but Arun 
Nehru’s response has come as a boomerang for the 
Rajiv establishment counter-implicating Quattrochi, 
a familiar figure who by all accounts has established 
a rather much-too-familiar rapport with the Prime 
Minister’s inner circle. Almost simultaneously has 
come the exposure of unsavoury deals associated 
with Home Minister Buta Singh and also with the 
mini-Home Minister Chidambsram, while docu- 
ments have appeared implicating Balram Jakhar, 
which is a serious reflection on the conduct of one 
occupying the august seat of the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha. Together with these worthies, another 
to attract the spotlight is Satish Sharma, a Rajiv 
buddy who has so long been Operating as the Prime 
Minister’s trusted aide involved in many subjects 
both political and financial, but keeping a low pro- 
file. As a desperate counter-attack from the Cong- 
ress-I has come the charge that some of the Janata 
Dal leaders were found hobnobbing with a heroin 
smuggler. 


All this signifies that whether anybody likes it or 
not, corruption is going to figure rather prominently 
in the poll polemics of this year. 

N.C. 
May 3 





Voice of India 


“Typical of India as Tagore was, yet he was typical 
also of the wide world today, as well as of the world of 
tomorrow He showed us how India might be intensely 
national and yet, at the same time, international with 
her thought and sympathy embracing the world. In the 
midst of our national struggle, he created that symbol 
of internationalism that 1s Visva-Bharati. | 

“Standing on the edge of a precipice, as we all do 
today, my mind goes back to that great and magnificent 
message which Gurudev gave to his country and the 
world on his eightieth birthday. That was his last will 
and testament. Out of the store of his rich mind and 
experience, he gave that final message. In line with 
the ancient sages and great men of India, he spoke to 
us of our country’s sorrow at the crisis that had over- 
taken civilisation in the Western world. As I read that 
message in prison it seemed to me that | heard the 
voice of India herself whispering in my eas. Today 
that message comes back to me and that lesson is 
imprinted ın my mind. It were well if all of us, in Asia 
or Europe or America, paid heed to ıt for we are being 
swept away by the passions of the moment, and war, 
that great falsifier, 1s perverting and degrading our 
muinds.’” 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
(A message on the death anniversary 
of Tagore, August 7, 1942) 
(Rabindranath Tagore’s 128th birth anniversary 
falls on Monday) 
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Kampuchea : Path to Peace 


C. RAJA MOHAN 


` 


Du a aE NIE EES eS Re On ee 

This article was written before some of the latest developments in and around 
Kampuchea—that is, the decision of Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the Kampuchean resist- 
ance leader, to drop his demand for an UN | Peace Keeping Force in Kampuchea to oversee 
the pull-out of Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea; the decision of the Government of 
Kampuchea to change the country’s name (from the ‘People's Republic of Kampuchea’ to 
the ‘State of Cambodia‘), national flag, anthem and coat of arms; and the highly fruitful 
meeting that Pririce Sihanouk held with Hun Sen, the Kampuchean Premier, in Jakarta on 
Way 2-3, 1989. These developments have imparted a further momentum to the peace 
process in Kampuchea that was set in motion as a result of Hanoi's farsighted initiatives 
which the author, a Research Fellow in the Institute of Defence Studies and Analyses, New 
Delhi, has dwelt with at length in the article. — Editor’ 


Y announcing the unilateral and unconditional 
withdrawal of its troops from Kampuchea, 
Vietnam has come out.on top of the rapidly evolving 
international diplomacy over Kampuchea. Paradoxi- 
cally, this “final concession” by Hanoi has expanded 
the manoeuvring room for the Hun Sen Government 


in Kampuchea and forced the Kampuchean rebel 


factions’ onto the defensive. The Vietnamese move 
_ has also confronted the chief: patrons of the rebels — 
China and the United States — with some awkward 
policy choices. If the prospects for ending the tragic 
decade-long civil war in Kampuchea have at last 
brightened, it is also quite evident that in the post- 
Kampuchean phase, international relations in Asia 
will never be the same again. 

There has been a widespread perception that the 
Vietnamese moves on Kampuchea are the result of 
the presstre exerted by the Soviet President, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, on Hanoi. The argument is 
that in his search fora quick rapprochement with 
China, the Soviet leader has been arm-twisting the 
Vietnamese to vacate Kampuchea. Differences 
between Moscow and Hanoi in their approach to 
China have been quite open and visible. They date 
back to 1981-82, when the then Soviet President, 
Brezhnev, set out to normalise relations with the 
post-Mao China. The intensity of the Sino-Viet- 
namese hostility made Hanoi wary of the conse- 
quences of a Sino-Soviet rapprochement. Over the 
last two years, however, Moscow and Hanoi have 
apparently succeeded in minimising their differences, 
and conducted a well-coordinated diplomatic offen- 
sive on Kampuchea. In a remarkable achievement, 
the Soviet Union and Vietnam have transformed the 
Kampuchean problem into an asset. Peace in 


Kampuchea has been the theme around which they . 


have successfully pursued improved -relations with 

most countries in the region.- oe 
Although the Soviet Union has wooed Beijing 

since the early 1980s, it was Gorbachev who 
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. towards a more a cooperative framework. 


“a communist rapprochement in Asia. 


gave a new impetus to that effort. . However, 
Gorbachev has sought to make this Chinese overture 
part of a larger vision of recasting Asian relations 
In a 
seminal speech at Vladivostok in July 1986, he 
unveiled his Asian offensive by calling for an end to 
regional conflicts, de-escalation of great power mili- 
tary confrontation through arms reductions, and 
open-ended economic cooperation across the ideo- 
logical barriers in Asia. The main objective of the 
new Asian initiative is to break the powerful anti- 
Soviet coalition in Asia built so successfully by the 
United States since the late 1970s. : ' 

The weak link of this coalition has been China, 
which became the natural focus of Gorbachev’s 
Asian policy. At Vladivostok, | Gorbachev 
announced the first troop withdrawals from Afgha- 
nistan and a new Soviet negotiating position on the 
border dispute with China. He also announced the 
initiation of Soviet troop reductions in Mongolia. 
The subsequent Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
progress in the Sino-Soviet border talks and the 
unilateral Soviet troop cuts on the Chinese border 
have eliminated two of the three “obstacles” to full 
normalisation of Sino-Soviet relations named by 
Beijing. 

On Kampuchea, the third obstacle, Gorbachev 
said at Vladivostok that “much depends on the 
normalisation of Sino-Vietnamesé relations”. It was 
a position that reassured Hanoi that Moscow would 
not bargain away the Vietnamese interest in Indo- 
china in dealing with Beijing. For Gorbachev, 
Kampuchea would be one of the main routes towards 
It was a 
strategy to end the prolonged antagonism among the 
three socialist giants of Asia — China, Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union. 

By the mid 1980s, Vietnam too had come to 
reassess the domestic and international costs ofa 
continuing military presence in Kampuchea. The 
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Vietnamese economy was a shambles and the need 
to change course was compelling. At the Sixth 
` Congress of the Communist Party of Vietnam held 
at the end of 1986, the Vietnamese leadership opted 
for a programme of economic reform, loosening state 
control over agriculture and encouraging foreign 
investment. , Ending the involvement in Kampuchea 
was recognised as the key to accelerated national 
reconstruction in Vietnam, participation in the Asian 
economic boom, opening a new window to the West 
and ending Vietnam’s isolation. 

The Kampuchean Government led by Hun 
Sen also set out on a course of economic, social and 
political reform at home designed to maximise 
domestic political support, define’ an independent 
Kampuchean personality and shed the image of 
being a “puppet” of Vietnam. Hun Sen restored 


land to the peasants, expanded the area of. private’ 


economi¢ activity and opened the economy to greater 
foreign economic interaction. He also restored the 
Buddhist faith which is central to the Kampuchean 
cultural identity. The reforms revived the nationalist 
sense in Kampuchea, enhanced the credibility of the 
Government and gave the people a new stake in the 
fight to keep the despised Pol Pot clique out. 

The change of direction within Vietnam and Kam- 
puchea helped Hanoi and Phnom Penh to pursue a 
purposeful and imaginative diplomatic offensive to 
end the civil war..At the end of 1987, Hun Sen 
opened direct negotiations with Prince Sihanouk, head 
of the Kampuchean rebel coalition, in Paris. Multi- 

_ lateral negotiations involving the Hun Sen Govern- 
ment, the three rebel factions (One led by Prince 
Sihanouk, one by Son Sann, and the’ third the 

` dreaded Khmer Rouge led by the Pol Pot clique) 
and the Vietnamese have been held twice (July 1988 
and February 1989) atthe initiative of the Indo- 
nesians in Jakarta. The Vietnamese eschewed their 
objective ofa federation betweén Vietnam, Kam- 
puchea and Laos, and regularly announced troop 
withdrawal from Kampuchea. In January, they 
announced a firm plan to recall all troops by the end 
of 1990, and even earlier, by September 1989, in 
the event of a political settlement. The Soviet 
Union, while engaging China in a dialdgue on Kam- 
puchea, quietly sought to internationalise the reso- 
lution of the conflict by taking it up with the United 
States, France, Britain and India, thus constraining 
the Chinese attempts to settle the issue as part of 
Sino-Soviet normalisation. 

The flexible approach pursued by Moscow, Hanoi 
and Phnom Penh has had a number of significant 
consequences. One is the generation of tension 
within ‘the coalition of the Kampuchean rebel fac- 
tions. The tragicomic flip-flops by the quixotic 

` Prince Sihanouk — his resignation as the head of 

the coalition after meeting Hun Sen only to 
resume the position later under the ‘pressure of the 

Chinese ’— served at once to discredit the Prince and 

expose the cleavages within the coalition. 

Secondly, the apparent certainty of the withdrawal 
of the Vietnamese forces from Kampuchea has forced 
international attention on the danger. of the return 
of the Khmer Rouge, whose genocidal rule over 
Kampuchea during 1975-78 led to ‘the death of 
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more than a million Kampuchean people. The cold 
war context of the 1980s which whipped up anti- 
Sovietism globally and projected the image of a 
Vietnamese threat to Asia numbed the moral sense 
in the West and its friends in the Third World into 
accepting the Khmer Rouge as a legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Kampuchean people. Throughout 
the last decade the Khmer Rouge has provided the 
military muscle for the rebel coalition. Notwith- 
standing the Chinese efforts to burnish the image of 
the Khmer Rouge and present Khieu Samphan 
as a moderate (a decent maniac!) substitute for 
Pol Pot, the Khmer Rouge is now facing discon- 
certing international scrutiny. To think that it is 
capable of repentance and ‘change of heart is only 
wishful, as the continuing brutalities in the Khmer 
Rouge camps in Thailand would show. There is a 
growing body of opinion in the United States /and 
the West which now insists on an “anyone but 
Khmer Rouge” solution. 

Thirdly, the Kampuchean diplomacy of Moscow, 
Hanoi and Phnom Penh bas broken through the 
solid front maintained by the nations of ASEAN on 
the Kampuchean issue for more than a decade. The 
ASEAN, comprising Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Brunei and Singapore, has led the 
international campaign: against Vietnam on the 
Kampuchean issue. The civil war in Kampuchea 
did make it appear that the strategic tension between 
the “pro-Soviet” Indo-Chinese states and the ‘“‘pro- 
Western” ASEAN made for a permanent. cleavage 
in Asia. However, even at the height of the anti- 
Vietnamese campaign; Indonesia and Malaysia 
sought to pursue a softer and conciliatory stance 
towards Vietnam. The public, rhetorical stance of 
Indonesia emphasising the Soviet and Vietnamese 
threat could not entirely conceal its real private 
threat perceptions which were focussed on China. 
Jakarta saw Vietnam asa bulwark against Chinese 
ambitions in South-East Asia. It is not surprising 
then that Indonesia has acted as an honest broker 
in the Kampucdean peace process. 

The changing perceptions within the ,ASEAN on 
the Kampuchean issue have been dramatised by the 
stunning somersault of Thailand, which has been 
the frontline state in the Chinese and American war 
against Indo-China, providing sanctuary for the Kam- 
puchean rebels. Over. the past few months, under 
the leadership of the Prime Minister, Chatichal 
Choonhavan, Bangkok has embarked on a policy of 
befriending its Indo-Chinese neighbours and holding 
direct talks with Hun Sen, whose Government 
Thailand is ‘yet to recognise. Chatichal’s new 
approach is based on the strategy of transforming the 
battlefields of Indo-China into a marketplace. The 
Thai elite has come to believe that it is possible to 
create a sauvannaphuma (suvarnabhumi or golden 
land) in the entire region stretching from Burma to 
Vietnam under the leadership of Thailand. The 
vibrance of the Thai economy, the new self-confi- 
dence in Bangkok and the enticing. prospect of 
exploiting the natural resources and the markets 
of Indo-China are the factors that have (brought 
about a change in Thailand’s Kampuchean policy. 

X (Continued on page 32) 


Indo-Nepal Crisis : Overview 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY ` 


Ti sudden deterioration in Indo-Nepal relations 
L4 following the expiry of the two bilateral treaties 
on trade and transit on March 23, ‘1989 has been 
most unfortunate indeéd as it has heightened ten- 
sions between the two countrics which have been 
bound by political, economic -and cultural ties for 
centuries. The Government of India has of course 
been at pains to point out that the deterioration in 
relations was not that ‘sudden’ since strains had 
developed in bilateral ties for a considerable length 
of time. However, there is.no mistaking the fact 
that at the popular level, in Nepal in particular, the 
results of these strains found~ manifestation only in 
the period since March 23. And the popular outcry 
against India, to a large extent orchestrated by 
the Nepalese official circles in the light of those 
- developments, has found an echo in the inter- 
national sphere as well, adversely affecting India’s 

. global image in the: process. 
For almost four decades, that is, ‘since the time 
of the signing of the Indo-Nepal Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship (on July 31, 1950) the two, neigh- 


bouring countries of South Asia have enjoyed a, 


unique relationship on the basis of the provisions of 
that Treaty. Article VII of the Treaty is noteworthy 
in this context. It reads: ; 
“The Governments of India and Nepal agree t 
grant, on a reciprocal basis, to the nationals of one 
country in the territories.of the other the same pri- 
vileges in the matter of residence, ownership of 
property, participation in trade and commerce, 
movement and other privileges of a similar nature.” 
The peoples of the two states enjoy complete 
access to each other without passports and permits. 
Barring the IAS, IPS, and IFS, Nepalese nationals 


are permitted to work -in virtually all Government: 


services jn India. Nepal’s dévelopment owes a- lot 
to Indian professionals while Nepalese labour have 
contributed substantially to the economic growth in 
several parts of India. The Nepalese constitute 
one of the best regiments of the Indian army in 
terms of discipline; tenacity and fighting prowess. 
The majority of "800 million Indians subscribe to 
the religion of Hinduism while Nepal with an 18 
million population is the only Hindu state in the 
world. Indians in various occupations in Nepal 
account for 1.5 lakhs and Nepalis working in India 
comprise 50: lakhs. ; 
Nepal being a landlocked country, its access to 
the world, is through India (it is surrounded on 
three sides by India) since it is almost impossible, 
on account of geographic reasons, to forge.it through 
‘China. In the past, that is, from 1950 to 1978, 
trade and transit between the two states was guided 
by asingle treaty on trade and transit. In’ 1978 
during the Janata regime, Nepal’s insistence on two 
separate treaties bore fruit. India and Nepal 
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signed, on March 17, 1978, a treaty oftrade, a 
separate treaty of transit and an agreement of 
cooperation to control “unauthorised trade” bet- 1 
ween the two countries. As a result, the unified Indo- 

Nepal treaty of trade and transit of 1971 was 
replaced by the two separate treaties, one on trade 

and the other on transit. $ 

The trade treaty was to lapse on March 24, 1988 
but it was extended on March 14, 1988 (that is, 
before the expiry date) first by four months and ' 
thereafter by three months. In.the meantime, 
certain steps were taken to streamline Indo-Nepal 
trade. In June 1987 Nepal had, through a budge- 
tary exercise dt tariff rationalisation, completely 
removed all tariff advantages available to Indian 
goods in Nepal vis-a-vis those of third countries. 
Besides a 50 .per cent basic customs duty, 55 
per cent additional customs duty was also imposed 
on certain categories of goods imported from 
India. As a result, there was a decline in the Indian 
exports to Nepal by half in 1987-88. 

This issue was taken up with the Nepalese Govern- 
ment by the Indian side. Nepal promised to remove 
the additional Customs duty on Indian goods. But 
that never materialised. Before the expiry of the 
twice extended trade treaty, on October 14, 1988, a 
draft trade treaty and an agreement to control un- 
authorised trade were initialled in New Delhi. But 
two specific commitments were sought to be extrac- 
ted form Nepal in the course of the ‘negotiations. 
was the understanding, according to the Indians 
that the new draft treaty would be signed on 
(i) removed the additional customs, duty 
goods; and (ii) did not extend such a fi 
third country But even after fiy, 
Nepalese, Government di 
commitments, India !d 
signing the new draft 
March 1, 1989 its ow 
and ‘transit treaty to 
pected fury. 

Actually the Gover 
feel annoyed and angi 
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The Eighth Five Year Plan 


RC. DUTT 





\ 

T# Seventh Plan has entered its final year, and the 

last annual budget of the Central Government 
for this plan period has been presented to Parlia- 
ment. Preparations for the Eighth Plan have com- 
menced, and there have been discussions about the 
growth rate to be adopted for it. Even-a paper has 
been prepared for the inputs required forthe Plan 
on the varied assumptions of six per cent, 6.5 per 
cent and seven per cent rates of growth. It is time, 
therefore, that the possible shape and form of the 
Eighth Plan and the objectives it can serve are 
considered, rather than focussing attention on the 
current Plan for which the parameters have already 
been unalterabiy, set, and in respect of which only 
a post-mortem can be carried out now. 


Changes of Policy 
„ Nevertheless, the experience of the Seventh Plan 
is relevant, specially so because the Seventh Plan 


period has witnessed considerable reorientation of ' 


the economic policies. 

The Five Year Plans, it needs to be noted, do not 
Stand in isolation by themselves. The inputs and, 
therefore, the outputs are influenced by tHe set of 
economic.policies pursued. The changes in policies 
have already affected thé Seventh Plan, and will 
increasingly govern the course of the Eighth. To 
what extent, in the circumstances, can the Eighth 
Plan meet the avowed objectives of self-reliant 
development with social justice? 

The new policies, it has been claimed, merely give 
ew thrust” to the old policies, and are better 
to achieve the accepted plan objectives. In 
ver, whether deliberately so ‘designed or 
uc difficult to believe they were not so 

epresent much more than a new 
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or, without harmful conditions and without undue 
dependence on them, from abroad, and to ration 
these resources by allocations to different channels of 
investment on the basis of priorities determined by 
the Plan. In such allocations greater reliance was 
placed on the public than on the private sector. 
Certain areas of investment were reserved exclusively 
for the former, while leaving the remaining areas to 
private as well as to public ventures. 

This was necessary for several reasons. It was 
necessary\to prevent concentration of wealth ina 
few private hands, and consequently mal-distribution 
of income. More importantly, reliance on public 
sector was necessary for development, not with an 
eye solely to profit, but to achieve the plan objec- 
tives of self-reliance and social justice. Self-reliance 
required that infrastructural goods like steel, coal 
and heavy machinery should be produced in ade- 
quate quantities, and social justice needed that 
investments should be directed to increase the supply 
of goods for the consumption of the poor, collec- 
tively known as wage goods. Investments in these 
areas may not yield quick profits, and the private 
enterprises may not, therefore, be interested in them. 
They are all the same necessary if self reliance and 
sccial justice are to be achieved. 

- This strategy of development needed several steps 
to be taken: 

(i) a fiscal policy’ to mobilise resources to the 
‘maximum extent possible, and in the process, in 
a limited manner, redistribute incomes; 

(ii) control over the private sector to ensure that 
it conforms to the discipline of the Plan. Since 
investments have tobe made out of the total 
volume of national savings (apart from foreign 
savings and deficit financing) any mis-investment 
in the private sector reduces the capacity to 
invest in the desired directions; ' 
(iii) conservation of foreign exchange to mee 
the needs of planned investments, without incur- 
ing unmanageable foreign debt obligations; 

(iv) containment of non-Plan expenditure of the 
Government. 

In all these respects, however, there have been 
policy changes with the result that the avowed plan 
objectives of self-reliance and of distributive justice 
which include eradication of poverty (garibi hatao), 
though not formally repudiated, or even modified, 
are no longer achievable. In fact, in the new policy 
framework planning is being reduced to a pro- 
gramme of public investment in infrastructural areas, 
without any control of the private sector, and is 
therefore becoming increasingly redundant. 


Tilt towards the Rich , 

The fiscal policy today is heavily influenced by the 
desire to spare the rich, as an incentive to greater 
cooperation on their partin investment program- 


mes. This has led to reduction in the rates of direct 
taxes which is sought to be rationalised on the basis 
of the unproved, hypothesis that lower rates of taxes 
result in better collections, and therefore in fact 
in higher revenues. This has not happened, and the 
direct tax revenue (net of States’ share) stagnated 
at 1.5 per cent of the GDP, though the Long Term 
Fiscal Policy (LTFP) had projected that it would rise 
to two per cent in 1988-89. On the contrary, the 
indirect tax revenue rose to 7.7 per cent in 1987-88 
(Revised Estimate) and 7.6 per cent in 1988-89 
(Budget Estimate), against the LTFP projections of 
6.9 and 7.2 percent respettively for these two years.* 
The regressive character of the taxes was thus em- 
phasised. 

More serious was the fact that the balance from 
current revenues (BCR), defined as the balance of 
current receipts (excluding external grants) over non- 
Plan revenue expenditure (including capital outlay 
on border roads and Defence) which for the first 
time became negative in 1985-86 at 0.4 per cent of ` 
the GDP. instead of being ¢vened out in 1987-88, as 
anticipated by the LTFP, continued to be negative, 
and in fact rose to the negative figure of 1.1 per cent 
in 1985-89.2 This meant that the tax revenue,- 
instead of financing at least a part of Plan expendi- 
ture was not able to finance fully even the non-Plan/ 
expenditure. In fact, about three-fourths of the 
direct tax revenue of the Central Government could 
be regarded as not available for Plan expenditure, 
as it was needed for non-Plan purposes. 


Fiscal Consequences 

The result was that the Government has had to fall 
back increasingly on market borrowing and deficit 
financing to finance plan expenditure. The progres- 
sive increase in these items can be seen from the 
following table.3 


In Rs. Crores 


1988-89 1989-90 
B.E. RE. BE. 


1987-88 
B.E. R.E. 


1986-87 
B.E. R.E. 


A, 


Market. 

Borrowings 5300 5300 6300 7000 7000 7250 7400 
Actual Actual 

Deficit . 3703 8261% 5688 5816 7484 7940 7337 


a Sy Ete IE gS ec 
* This includes Rs. 1200 crores advanced to the Food Cor- 

poration of India which were previously financed by bank 

credit. 


The Government of India have‘claimed credit for 
having made financial allocations to the extent of. 
115 per cent of what was provided for in the Seventh 
Plan. This many be so, but it cannot be overlooked 
that this has been done by increasing inordinately 
both market borrowing and deficit financing. Neither 
of these cdn be increased indefinitely. 

Indeed, market borrowing introduces a vicious 
circle. The more market borrowing is resorted to, 
the gfeater are the interest charges to be paid, and 
the less therefore that is available to meet govern- 
ment expenditure. On the other hand, the less that 
is available for government expenditure the more is 
market borrowing needed to meet the expenditure. 

About deficit financing, economists are unanimous 
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about the dangers of inflation it gives rise to. The 
fact that the inflationary trend already generated, 
though above the acceptable limit, is not higher 
‘than it is, should not generate complacency. There 
are certain factors, such as liberal imports, good 
harvest after the drought year which have kept prices 
in check. It would be dangerous to depend on the 
continuance of these factors. 

On the expenditure side the position is equally 
grim. As a result of increased borrowings, the 
expenditure on interest charges has been going u 
from year, and for the current year (1989-90) it. 


_constitutes the highest item of expenditure, exceed- 


ing even Defence expenditure by Rs 4000 crores. 
Another heavy item of expenditure is that described 
as “major subsidies”, that is subsidies for food, 
fertilisers and export promotion. The progress of 
these expenditure items can be seen from the 
following table.* 


In Rs. Crores 


1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 
RE BE RE BE 


1985-86 1986-87 
(Accounts) BE RE BE 





Interest g 
Payments 7503.46 8750 9550 10650 11450 14100 14150 17000 





Major 

Subsidies ’ 

Food — 1750 2000 2000 22000 2300 2200 2200 

Fertilisers — 1950 1893 1910 2210 3000 3250 3651 

Export 

Promotion — 555 788 870 “960 1091 1391. 1621 
Total 4255 4681 4780 5370 6391 6841 7472 





There are of course ‘other items of government 
expenditure which are on the increase from year to 
year. A certain lavishness has entered into govern- 
ment spending with the abandonment of the old idea 
of austerity. Apart from these, however, the two 
items mentioned above are not only the two most 
intractable ones, but represent the changed attitude, 
and therefore, the policies of the Government. The 
increase in market borrowings arises out of a desire 
to reduce the tax burden on the rich. Not only have 
the rates of direct taxes been consistently reduced 
over the last few years on the specious plea that 
this will increase the total tax revenues, -which it has 
not, but no attempt has been made to tax the large 
agricultural incomes that have accrued tothe rich 
farmers in the Green Revolution areas. On the con- 
trary, much of the subsidies have gone to finance the 
inputs of these rich farmers. Some of the subsidies 
have also gone in favour of exporters without a 
corresponding increase in their exports. 

Besides, a part of government spending represents 
an attempt to protect the salaries, wages, and pen- 
sions of the dominant, but not so poor, classes 
against inflationary erosion of these incomes, leav- 
ing the poorer and less articulate classes to face the 
full rigours of the inflation whose intensity is thereby 
accelerated. All this represents a concern for the 
more dominant, but at the same time the more 
affluent sections of society, and the distortions caused 
thereby can be rectified only by a change of this 
attitude. In the present configuration of social 
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force there is of course no indication of sucha 
change. ' 
Decontrol of Private Sector 
Another change, arising out of the same concern 
for the dominant classes, is the concession to the 
industrialists, very noticeable in the last’ few years, 
` to free them from the control of the Five Year 
Plans. A systematic dismantling of the system of 
- licence and control has left the entrepreneurs free to 
make their investments in any area of the economy 
they choose. They naturally choose the areas which 
give them the highest profit, not those that meet the 
“needs of the poor. This has given rise to the pheno- 
menon referred to as Dual Society, where a com- 
` paratively small proportion, ten ‘or at most fifteen 
per cent, are being catered to, to the neglect of the 
rest. It has also accelerated the process of concen- 
tration of wealth and-income, increasing disparities 
and adding to mal-distribution. In these circum- 
stances, it is a pathetic effort to try’ to alleviate 
poverty merely by introducing a few schemes for 
rural employment. 

The 1988-90 budget. provides for Rs 681 crores 
for .the Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 
Scheme (RLEGP) and for Rs 530 crores for the 
National: Rural Employment Programme (NREP). 
The latter is to be supplemented by matching gfants 
from the States, and the two are expected to provide 


for 244 million mandays and: 338 million mandays ° 


of employment respectively. To this has now been 
added the Nehru Rojgar Yojana Scheme with an 
allotment of Rs 500 crores. 5 On the same reckoning, 
this may provide 179 million mandays of employ- 
ment. The total employment potential of all these 
schemes is thus 761 million Mmandays. On the 


assumption that the- schemes will provide employ- ` 


ment for 250 days in the year all the three schemes 
can employ only a little over three. million persons. 
Considering that the organised sector of industries, 
specially the private sector, contributes little towards 
additional employment, considering also that the 
‘capitalist form which the Green Revolution has taken 
has added to, rather than reduced the numbers of the 
landless, and taking into account the additional 
numbers injected into the labour force by demo- 
graphic pressure, the effect of the rural employment 
schemes is at best marginal towards solving the pro- 
blem of unemployment or under employment. The 
problem can be solved, or at least seriously tackled, 
only by planned orientation of industries with 
employment generation as an important objec- 
tive, and even more by land reform and by encour- 
aging co-operativisation of farming which would lead 
to more labour-oriented, intensive cultivation. These 
are, however, beyond the capacity of the Plans as 
now conceived. ł ; 
Another tendency which has assumed dangerous 
proportions is the pursuit of profit-oriented growth, 
_ irrespective not only of its direction, as stated above, 
but also of its nature. This is landing us in a state of 
utter dependence on the capitalist world, in complete 
disregard of our earlier cherished objective of self- 
reliance. In the name of competition, which hardly 
exists in the classical sense even in the capitalist 
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` capital goods and other inputs, 


world outside, our capital goods industry is being 
undermined with liberal imports of plants and mac- 
hinery. Even the latest budget has reduced import 
duties on some of the capital goods while calling 
upon the domestic industry to face the consequences 
of higher prices of steel and ceal. Imports, even 
otherwise, have been generally liberalised on the 
argument that they would provide inputs at inter- 
nationally competitive prices to our domestic indus- 
tries which would enable them to export more. 
Import of foreign technology has also been liberal- 
ised on ‘the same argument without, however, 
strengthening the indigenous R & D ‘to absorb the 
technology so acquired. 

The result of the import liberalisation measures 
has been an outflow of foreign exchange which has 
not been matched, as was hoped, by a corresponding 
inflow of foreign exchange ‘on account of export 

-earnings, According to the Economic Survey for 
1988-89, the trade balance which averaged minus 
3.4 per cent of the GDP ‘during the Sixth Plan, 
incredsed to minus 3.7 per cent in 1985-86 and fell to 
minus 3.2 percent in 1986-87. The invisibles, how- 
ever, which accounted for a net flow of 2.1 per cent 
of the GDP on the average in the Sixth Plan fell to 
1.4 percent in 1985-86, and further to 1.2 per cent 
in 1986-87 with the result that the current balance 
of payments which. was minus 1.3 per cent on the 
average in the Sixth Plan rose to minus 2.3 per cent 
of the GDP in 1985-86 and fell slightly to minus 2.0 
per cent in 1986 87. The Economic Survey, however, 
adds that “during 1987-88, full balance of payments 
data for which is not available, the ratio of current 
account deficit to GDP is likely to be larger than in 
1986-87.” This apprehension ,is confirmed by the 
fact thatthe foreign exchange reserve at the end of 
1987-88 was less by Rs 464 crores than at the end of 
the previous year. It fell further by Rs 1720 crores 
at the end of January 1989.° 

There is, however, notbing surprising in the trend 
revealed by the above figures. The assumption , 
that increased export earnings could cover the 
foreign exchange requirements of a country as large 
as India, when it is allowed to import freely its 
industrial inputs, was, to say the least, abinitio un- 
sound. To be able to do so, it would be necessary 
to break new ground; not merely increase the con- 
ventional exports, but to enter new fields of export, 
It is, however, in these new fields that in.the pre- 
sent international context the resistance is the grea- 
test. It isno wonder, therefore, that while substan- 
tial gains have been recorded in the export of such 
items as readymade garments and gems and jewellery, 
there has been no significant increase in engineering 
goods in spite of the fact that much of the export 
promotion effort in the form of liberal import of 

including import 

of technology, has been directed towards this area. 

The developed countries of the’capitalist world‘will 

not readily allow such sophisticated items to be 
developed in developing countries to compete with 

their own products. _ . 


The Options Available f 
Two alternative options are available in the cir- 


cuimstances, and they both arise out of the continued 
imbalance of payment that the present policy creates. 
One is to increase the country’s foreign indebted- 
ness, and therefore its dependence on the capitalist 
world. India has already attained the dubious distin- 
ction of its foreign debts being the fourth largest, 
after the three Latin American countries of Mexico, 
_ Brazil and Argentina. Debt servicing already takes 
up more than 24 per cent of India’s export earn- 
ings. This balance of payment deficit cannot conti- 
nue indefinitely and needs adjustmept. This can 
be done either by a further dose of IMF loans with 
all the conditionalities that sucha loan involves, 
. or, as the Wor'd Bank has recently been stressing, 

by direct foreign investments which could hasten 
the adjustment process. In either case the depen- 
dence syndrome is deepened. j 

Alternatively, the growing balance of payments 
deficit and the falling foreign exchange reservice 
can be met by adhoc cutsin imports. Such, how- 
ever, when the economy is increasingly geared to 
and is therefore increasingly dependent on foreign 
inputs, must necessarily affect its growth rate. If 
this option is exercised without a structural change 
in the economy, there will be a clear threat to the 
prospects of growth, giving rise toa prospect of 
stagnation, if not worse. 


The Eighth Plan é 

It is in this scenario that the Eighth Plan needs to 

be considered. There have been brave talks that a 
five per cent rate of growth having been attained in 
the Seventh Plan it is now legitimate to aim for 
something higher, at least six per cent, as if the 
success-or otherwise of a Plan depends entirely oh 
the growth rate it achieves. It is overlooked that 
a higher growth rate does not necessarily carry an 
assurance that the growth will be self-reliant in 
nature, or that it will eradicate poverty except by 
the “trickling down” process. The growth rate is 
relevant only if the growth is in the right direction 
and of the right nature. 
* The justification of a Plan lies in jts capacity to 
achieve the objectives laid down in the Plan itself. 
In our case these objectives are self-reliant develop- 
ment, eradication of poverty and a more equitable 
distribution of wealth and income. These, objec- 
tives can be achieved only by reordering the pat- 
tern of investment. In the present situation, how- 
ever, the Plan has lost this capacity. The capacity 
of the state to make public investments is limited by 
the resources at its command, and as these resources 
at present are unable to meet ‘even the non-Plan 
expenditure it has lost the capacity to make public 
investments except by borrowing and deficit financ- 
ing. The state may ‘also influence -private invest- 
ment by a system of control, but this capacity is 
also being marginalised by a systematic dismantling 
of the control system. 

-The Eighth Plan, or for that matter any future 
Plan under the present set of economic policies, can 
therefore at, best make Some investments in the 
‘ infrastructural sector, not to set the pattern of invest- 
ments in the economy, but to subserve the pattern 
that emerges out of the market forces. The market 
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forces, of course, are not committed to any of thé 
objectives aforesaid. They have their own logic, 
and are governed by forces, both domestic and 
external. Domestically, the motive of private profit 
turns investments away from the needs of the poor 
which, however real and insistent, promise little pro- 
fit, and the forces of competition work in favour of 
the’ strong and the wealthy resulting in greater con- 
centration of wealth, and therefore of income distri- 
butidn. Both these factors, instead of making for 
better distribution of income and for eradication of 
poverty makes the situation worse. Against these 
forces, special employment schemes to alleviate 
poverty have little effect. Unintegrated with the 
productive processes of the economy, and with little 
prospect therefore of generating funds which can 
assure their continuance, they depend precariously 
on the dwindling resources of the State, and in any 
case are unequal to meet the much stronger market 
forces which encourage gross disparity in income 
distribution. È 
Externally, the desire to make quick profit induces 
the indigenous entrepreneurs to, seek foreign collabo- 
ration even as junior partners. Initially, the insistence 
of the World Bank and the IMF to open up the 
Indian economy evoked the opposition of the Indian 
entrepreneurs who feared international competition. 
Gradually, however, this opposition has subsided, 
and the local entrepreneurs now see in import libera- 
lisation, and perhaps more so in technological colla- 
boration, even in foreign investments; a way to earn 
profits which they had feared might be limited by the 
Indian market being restricted to the affluent sections 
of the people. That explains why technological 
collaborations are being entered into enthusiastically, 
and there is little opposition to such massive schemes 
of foreign investment as represented by Merril Lynch 
UTI Agreement. The fact that in the long run this 
abject dependence on foreign capital is good neither 
for the country nor for the collaborators themselves 
does not seem to bother them, for, in the celebrated 
words of Lord Keynes, “‘in the long term we are 
all dead”. 
' There has indeed been a convergence of outlook 
of the Indian industrial bourgeoisie, to which is now 
linked the rural; landowners who have recently 
emerged as an influential class, and the world capita- 
list forces. It is this outlook that has governed the 
economic policies of the country since the early 
eighties, and has “liberalised” or “opened up” the 
economy to the market forces. These policies have 
little use for planning in the sense of an effort to 
divert deliberately the economy from the service of 
the affluent classes who have the purchasing power 
to make their demands felt to those who have not, 


and to achieve this type of development on a self-' 


reliant basis. The legacy of the freedom movement, 
and the momentum of the Plans formulated by the 
early planners after independence cannot, however, 
be easily denied. The paraphernalia of planning, 
therefore, continues, as also nominal adherence to 


the concepts of self-reliance and social justice, long’ 


after its substance has been radically diluted. 
Plan or no Plan in these circumstances makes little 
(continued on page 35) 
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Prospects for Peace, Security and Cooperation 


K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


NEVER before in the history of last forty three 

years since the end of Second World War have 

prospects for peace, interpreted as absence of inter- 

- state conflict, have been brighter in the Asian Pacific 
region. 

The Sino-Soviet confrontation is in the process of 
being converted into normalcy in not only state-to- 
state relations but also in interparty relations. An 
initiative has been taken following the visit of the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Shevernadze, to Japan to 
set up a working group to examine jointly the issue 
of Northern islands, which has been the cause of 
strain ‘in Soviet Japanese relations. The two Koreas 
have started the preliminaries of a dialogue though 
they have far to go before these preliminaries will 
mature into a serious negotiations on the steps 
towards reunification. The intermediate range 
missiles in Soviet Asia are being destroyed and there 
has been meaningful reduction in Soviet forces in 
Mongolia and Soviet-Chinese border. A framework 
of settlement of the Amur river boundary on the 
basis of natural geographic principles (the Thalweg 
principle) has been evolved. In Southeast Asia 
serious negotiations are taking place to resolve the 
Kampuchean issue. The Indian Prime Minister 
visited Beijing in quest of normalisation of relation- 
ship with China and an equitable border settlement. 
The military regime in Pakistan yielding place toa 
democratically elected one, though under various 
constraints imposed by the military, has improved 
the prospects for better understanding and relation- 
ship between India and Pakistan. Never before have 
we witnessed such% concatenation of developments 
contributing to international peace in this region. 

Peace, as absence of inter-state war is one thing 
and peace as a nonviolent cooperative international 
regime is quite another. While the first development 
is taking place and is to be welcomed we have to go 
far for the second goal. That goal has been spelt out 
in Rajiv-Gorbachev Declaration (Delhi Declaration) 
of November 1986. In this respect however while 
there are a number of possible developments taking 
place all over the region, 'it has to be recognised that 
intra-state peace among all nations of the region and 
genuine international cooperation are far more diffi- 
cult goals to achieve than the elimination of nuclear 


The author is a Nehru Fellow, formerly 
Director, Institute for Defence Studies and \ 
Analyses, New Delhi. This paper was presented 
by him at the International Conference on Co- 
operation for Peace, Security and Development 
-in Asia-Pacific Region, organised by the Inter- 
national Institute for Asia-Pacific Studies, New 
Delhi (April 27-29, 1989). i > 
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weapons even about.which many people in the world 
have serious doubts. Let us now look at positive. 
and negative -international developments in regard 
ee and intra-state peace in this region objecti- 
vely. 

The most significant positive development is Marx- 
ism has shed its dogmatism and is increasingly accep- 
ting pluralism as inevitable in the political existence 
of peoples. Stalinism is dead ‘and maoism too is 
dead though not yet buried. Communism is no longer 
a centralised dogma to be scrupulously followed by 
the faithful as interpreted by a central church. This 
has contributed immensely not only to inter-state 
peace (since ideological differences no longer consti- 
tute a basis for inter-state conflicts) but also to intra- 
state peace. Revolution is no longer an exportable 
commodity. It never was but is being recognised so 
only now. The changes that have come about in 
Marxism can only be compared to those that came 
about in the Catholic Christianity with Martin 
Luther and rise of various protestant sects which in 
turn led to secularisation of Christianity. Marxism 


- was always secular and materialistic but permitting 


pluralism is to discard the dogmatism which had 
characterised it in the last six decades. The Maoist 
dogmas that the primary contradiction in the globe 
was between capitalism and socialism and one had 
to lean to one side or the other and no third road 
was available have now been thrown into the dustbin 
of history. i 

Three decades ago Jawaharlal Nehru set forth his 
“Basic Approach” on these issues in an article in the 
AICC Economic Review on August 15; 1958. He 
wrote: 

Indeed, essentially our-problems are those of civilisation 

itself. Religion gave acertain moral and spiritual disci- 

pline; italso tried to perpetuate superstition and social 


usages. Those superstitions and social usages enmeshed , 


and overwhelmed the real spirit of religion. Disillusion- 
ment-followed. a 

Communism comes in the wake of this disillusionment and 
offers some kind of faith and some kiud of discipline. To 
some extent it fills a vacuum It succeeds in some measure 
by giving a content to a man’s life. But in spite of its 
apprent success, it fails partly because of its rigidity but, 
even more so, because it ignores certain essential needs of 
human nature. 

There is much talk in communism of the contradictions of 
capitalist society and there ıs truth in that analysis, But we, 
see the growing contradictions within the rigid framework 
of communism itself. Its suppression of individual free- 
dom brings about powerful reactions. Its contempt for 
what might be called the moral and Spiritual side of life 
not only Ignores something ‘that is basicin man but also 
deprives human behaviour of standards and values Its un- 
fortunate association with violence encourages a certain 
evil tendency in human beings. 

I have the greatest admiration for many of the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union. Among the great achievements 
is the value attached to the child and the common man, 


Their system of education and health are probably the 
best in the world. But it is said, and rightly, that there is 


suppression of individual freedom here. And yet the spread 


of education in all its forms 1s itself a tremendous liberat- 
ing force which ultimately will not tolerate that _suppres- 
sion of freedom. This again is another contradiction. _Un- 
fortunately, communism became too closely associated 
with the necessity for violence and thus the idea which it 
placed before the world became a tainted one. Means dis- 
torted ends. We see the powerful influence of wrong means 
and methods. ' f , 
Communism charges the capitalist structure of society with 
being based on violence and class conflict. I think this is 
essentially correct , though the capitalist structure itself has 
undergone and is continually undergoing a change because 
of democratic and other struggles. The question is how 
to get rid of of inequality and have a classless society with 
` equal opportunities for all. Can this be achieved through 
methods of violence, or can it be possible to bring about 
the changes through peaceful methods. Communism has 
definitely allied itself to the approach of violence. Even if 
itdoes not indulge normally in physical violence, its 
language is of violence, its thought is violent and it does 
not seek to change by persuasion or peaceful democratic 
pressures, but by coersion and indeed by destruction and 
extermination. Fascism has all these evil aspects of vio- 
lence and extermination in their grossest forms and, at the 
same time, has no acceptable ideal. . 
This is completely opposed to the peaceful approach which 
‘ Gandhiji taught us. Communists as well as anti-commu- 
nists both seem to imagine thata principle can be,stoutly 


defended only by language of violence and by condemning, - 


those who do not accept it. For both of them there are no 
shades, there is only black or white. That is the old 
approach of the bigoted aspects of some religions. It is not 
the approach of tolerance of feeling that perhaps others 
might have some share of the truth also. Speaking for my- 
self, I find this approach wholly unscientific, unreasonable 
and uncivilised whether itis applied in the realm of reli- 
gion or economic theory or anything else, I prefer the old 
pagan approach of tolerance, apart from its religious 
aspects. But whatever we may think about it, we have 
arrived at a stage in the modern world when an attempt at 
forcible imposition of ideas on any large section of people 
is bound ultimately to fail. In present circumstances this 
will lead to war and tremendous destruction. There will be 
no victory, only defeat for everyone. We have seen in the 
last year or two that it is not easy even for great powers to 
reintroduce colonial control over territories which have 
recently become independent. That was exemplified by the 
Suez incident in 1956. Also what happened in Hungary 
demonstrated that the desire for national freedom is even 
stronger than any ideology and cannot ultimately be sup- 
pressed. What happened in Hungary was not essentially a 
conflict between communism and anti-communism. It re- 
presented nationalism striving for freedom from foreign 
Control. ` 
"Thus violence, cannot possibly lead today to a solution 
of any major problem because violence has become much 
too terrible and destructive. The moral approacn to the 
question has now been powerfully reinforced by the practi- 
cal aspect. ; 
If the society which we aim at cannot be brought about 
by big-scale violence, will small-scale violence help? 
Surely not, partly because that ieself may lead to a big- 
scale violence and paniy because it produces an atmos- 

here of conflict and of disruption... 

nfortunately many of the political aspects of commu- 
nism have tended to distort our vision of socialism. 
Also the technique of struggle evolved by communism has 
given violence a predominant part. Socialism should 
therefore be considered apart from these political ele- 
ments or the inevitability of violence. It tells us that the 
general character of social, ` political and intellectual life 
in a society is governed by its productive resources. As 
those productive resources change and develop, the life 
and thinking of the community changes. 


© 
THE Rajiv-Gorbachev Declaration focusses on the 
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vision of a nuclear weapon free and nonviolent 
world and highlights the need to build up a nonvio- 
lent world from community life upwards. One sees 
certain parallelism between Nehru’s basic approach 
and Gorbachev’s ‘Perestroika.” 

This present ferment in the Communist societies 
has set the pace for transformation of the inter- 
national order. Ideology has ceased to be a major 
cause for war and peaceful coexistence is recognised 
as an imperative of our times Having built up 
arsenals exceeding 50,000 nuclear warheads the two 
foremost military powers have now jointly declared 
repeatedly (åt Geneva in 1985, at Rejkyavik in 1986, 
in Washington in 1987 and in Moscow in 1988) that 
a nuclear war is not winnable and therefore must 
not be fought. Nuclear deterrence is cọnsequently 
losing ‘its credibility’ among nations which are 
heavily armed with nuclear weapons. 

In today’s world, war as an instrument of policy 
is unthinkable even in the absence of nuclear 
weapons. There is a time lag in politica] and 
military establishments of the industrialised nations 
realising that the density of industrialisation, the 
extensive use of synthetic materials in clothes, build- 
ings and articles of day to day use, atomic power` 
plants and so on will make even ap ordinary war 
with conventional explosives result in hundreds of 
Chernobyls and thousands of Bhopals engulfing con- 
tinents, besides tke adverse impact on climate (whether 
it will result in a nuclear winter of the proportion 
predicted by Carl Sagan or not is beside the point). 
These have made even a conventional war nonviable 
as an instrument of policy among industrialised 
nations. 

The history of the last four decades highlights 
that while it is feasible to occupy a nation at mode- 
tate cost, it is extremely costly to keep a nation 
under occupation because of the rise in political 
consciousness of the people all over the world. That 
is the lesson of the first and second Indochina Wars, 
Afghanistan, Portuguese anti-colonial wars, 
Zimbabwe, Namibia and Kampuchea. The existen- 


‘tialist aspect of deterrence is not confined’ to-nuclear 


deterrence but ‘extends to war in the industrialised 
world. This is the primary reason why the indus- 
trialised world has been at peace for the last four 
decades. ; 
Today it is also better understood, except in situa- 
tions of extreme assymmetry where only one side 
nuclear weapons and the other sidé has not, it will be 
difficult to keep control over the firing of nuclear 
weapons once the nuclear weapons exchange starts. 
There will be tremendous pressure to use them so as 
not to lose them. A controlled nuclear exchange or 
limited nuclear exchange has lost most of its 
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ery significant changes are taking place in inter- 
national balance of power. The US has steadily 
been losing its hegemoney but not to the Soviet 
Union alone. While militarily the USSR is the pri- . 
mary countervailing power, technologically and 
commercially the US is challenged by Germany and 
Japan, and agriculturally by the EEC, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, etc, Politically the decolonisation 
has brought into being a hundred new nations into 
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the UN system, which are nonaligned and which 
refuse to treat the East-West conflict as the primary 
reference point to determine their respective foreign 
policies. The US Commission on Long Term Inte- 
grated Strategy envisages the possibility of Japan and 
China overtaking the’ USSR in GNP and power 
terms but yet obsessively treats only USSR as the 
sole adversary. In 1992 Western Europe is planning 
to get integrated with abolition of all tariff barriers 
and the Western Europeans are thinking indepen- 
dently of their own: space programme, nuclear 
modernisation, aircraft, naval and other modernisa- 
tions. The Soviet Union is attempting to implement 
perestroika and China an economic and military 
modernisation programme. ~ 

It is thus somewhat unrealistic.to envisage that the 
strategic relationships among the major powers of 
the world, US, EEC, USSR, China and Japan would 
continue in the same framework we have so far been 
familiar with in the last four decades. Even within 
that period we saw a Sino-Soviet alliance breakup. 
Japan and West Germany have become industrial 
giants who do not always see eye to eye with the 
US on economic issues. Today one can notice a 
cértain- divergence of attitudes towards USSR as 
between US and Western Europé and among Western 
European countries. Though in nuclear age no one 
anticipates wars between US and its commercial and 
technological competitors there are likely to be con- 
flicts of interests. Even the US Commission on long 
term integrated strategy recognises that “In the 
decades ahead, a key question affecting the strategic 
balance will be whether Japan exercises its option to 
become a major military power. Even if it does not, 
it may be influencing the strategic environment sim- 
ply by its investment decisions. A Japanese decision 
to help in the development of Soviet technology, for 
example could help to increase the Soviet military 
potential. On the other hand, additional Japanese 
economic assistance to US allies and friends would 
benefit our security.” The same could be said of the 
EEC though the US Commission in its report has 
made no reference.to the EEC at all. 

While it is difficult to forecast the kind of strategic 


balance that would emerge it is obvious that, the ` 


world order would no longer be dominated by a 
hegemonic US or by US-USSR rivalry. A world 
order with at least five power centres will be a far 
more complex one than the bipolar framework which 
- has been the basis of much of strategic analysis in 
the last four decades.. Apart from these five power 
centres there are also likely to be a number of middle 
Tange powers which are likely to act independently 
and whose manoeuvrability in the international 
system would be considerably enhanced because of 
the existence of five power centres. Already one can 
see that countries like India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Pakistan, Vietnam etc can act with a lot of local 
autonomy and in future this list may expand to 
include countries like Egypt, Nigeria, Brazil, 
Argentina and some others.. , 


© 
WHILE these political and strategic shifts in balances 
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are likely to take place and these are today not ` 
adequately planned for and anticipated, a far more 
significant factor may compel the attention of the 
entire international community dnd compel it to 
unite to take joint global action, which would neces- 
sitate many of the current antagonistic attitudes 


- among nations to change’ and ‘a more cooperative 


political order to emerge. That factor is the possibi- 
lity of climatic change consequent on the greenhouse 
effect building up in the biosphere as a result of 
emission of carbon dioxide, sulfur dioxide, oxides of 
nitrogen, etc arising out of industrial energy. require- 
ments ard increase in automobile transportation 
involving burning of fossil fuels and injection of 18 
billion tons of carbon dioxide into the atmosphere 
annually. 

The statement issued by the International Confe- 
rence on the “Changing Atmosphere: Implications 
for Global Security” held at Toronto on June 27-30, 
1988 sponsored by the Government of Canada in 
collaboration with UN agencies, with participation 
of more than 300 scientists and policy makers from 
48 countries, declared that the ultimate consequences 
of climatic change could be second only to a global 
nuclear war. One could argue that since the leaders 
of the US and USSR have jointly declared on four 
occasions (Geneva Summit 1985, Rejkavik Summit 
1986, Washington Summit 1987 and Moscow Summit 
1988) that a nuclear war between the two powers 
cannot be fought and won and therefore ought not 
to be initiated, the probability of adverse effects of 
climatic change taking place is higher than those of 
a global nuclear war. 

The Conference statement pointed out that 
continuing alteration of the global atmosphere 
threatened global security, the world economy and 
the natural environment through: 

1. climate warming, raising sea level and altered 
precipitation patterns induced by the “‘heat-trap” 
effects of greenhouse gases. 

2. depletion of the ozone layer and 

3. increased regional and urban pollution 

These changes, according to the Conference 

statement will: 
1. imperil, human health and welfare 
2. diminish global food security, through ‘greater 
shifts and uncertainties in agricultural produc- 
tion, particularly for many vulnerable regions. 
3. inerease political instability and the potential 
for international conflicts. 
4. jeopardise pragpects for, sustainable economic 
development and reduction of poverty and 
5. threaten extinction of animal and plant species 
upon which human survival depends. 

The conference warned that if remedial action 
was not taken soon by-the countries of the world, 
these problems would become progressively more 
serious, difficult to reverse and costly to adress. 

The. statement spelt out the scientific basis for 
its concern. Though considerable uncertainties enve- 
loped these formulations there was a basic consensus 
among the scientists on the nature and direction of 
climatic change. The differences were in respect of 
quantitative estimates which could be expressed 
only in terms of ranges. . 


: The Energy Working Group of the Conference in 
its report said: 


The rising concerns over the consequences of CO, and 
other gaseous emissions point out the need to revisit the 
nuclear power option which lost some credibility due to 
problems related to nuclear safety, radioactive wastes 
and nuclear weapons proliferation. If these problems 
can be solved, through improved engineering designs and 
institutional arrangements nuclear power could have a 
role to play in lowering CO, emissions. 


It is against this international background that 
one has to evaluate the strategic situation in the 
Asian Pacific region. Except for Japan, the Soviet 
Union and the newly industrialised countries, the 
rest of the region consists of developing countries. 
With a few exception the rest of them are ex- 
colonial countries whose development .and inter- 
national interaction were frozen during the colonial 
period, The tribes, principalities, diverse religions, 
ethnic and linguistic groups of populations have 
begun the process of nation-building only in the 
last few decades and they are going through the 
same turbulence, inter and interstate violence that 
the developed nations of the present day went 
through in the period they were evolving as 
nation states (17th, 18th, 19th and first half of 20th 
century), ending in two world wars. Even today in 
the developed world there are, instances like 
Northern Ireland, Corsican, Basque and Croatian 
separatisms. The religious conflicts in the develop- 
ing world are replays of the thirty-years war in 
Germany, the persecution of Catholics in Britain, 
protestants in France, the Spanish Inquisition and 
the compulsions on various sects to flee England in 
search of autonomy in New England. The develop- 
ed nations of today face the additional problém 
which the developed nations did not in their days 
of evolution as nation states — the powerful deve- 
loped nations with their policies of interventionism. 


The developed nations underwent their industria- 
lisation process under very harsh conditions vof 
18th and 19th century (without trade unions, 
human rights and democracy), had a low population 
growth rate (because the health technology had not 
advanced to the present state) and could export 
their populations to the whole western hemisphere 
and Oceania. They could extract labour from slaves 
and create capital for investment. Today the deve- 
loping nations facé a population explosion because 
modern health technology has brought down the 
death rate precipitiously all of a sudden. There are 
no sparsely populated lands to export their popu- 
lations and displace or decimate local populations; 
concepts of democracy, human rights and trade 
union rights have spread to those populations 
before adequate wealth has been created by sweated 
labour through industrialisation before democra- 
tisation came about as happened inthe developed 
world. Consequently the developing nations face 
an exceedingly difficult task in building stable and 
cohesive nation-states and consolidating them and 
at the same time fulfil the rising expectations of 
exploding populations. The net result has been 
deforestation, soil erosion and destabilisation of 
ecological balance. The superimposition of Cold 
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War rivalry and interventionist policies have further 
exacerbated their predicament. The situation is 
likely to become intolerable, if as predicted, the 
global population will grow to 14 billions by the 
end of the 21st century and the tropical forests get 
destroyed further, the green-house effect gets 
aggravated and sea level rises. The majority of the 
14 billions will be in Asia. 


. This region contains the world’s first (China), 
second (India), third (USSR), fifth (Indonesia), sixth 
(Japan), eighth (Bangladesh), and ninth (Pakistan) 
most populous nations of the world. Consequently 
unlike what Mao Dze Dung predicted the storm 
centre of the world is not likely to be Africa but this 
region where the future of humankind will be largely 
but not exclusively decided. ° 


As mentioned earlier in this paper while inter-state 
conflicts may decline the intra-state conflicts do not 
show any signs of doing so. The nation state build~ 
ing and evolution process themselves generate signi- 
ficant intra-state violence. In societies with non- 
representational polities there is a struggle for repre- 
sentational government. ln nations where there is 
intolerance towards religious and sectarian minorities 
there is resistance for transforming the state towards 
secularism. While linguistic rights, and ethnic 
identities are denied there are violent protests. 
Where the military demands the ‘Government, there 
are violent attempts to replace the regimes with 
more representational governments. In a sense the 
creation of a large number of small, mini and micro 
states (nearly 100 in the international system with 
very small populations (ranging from a few thousand 
to a few millions) have stirred up ambitions of mino- 
rities to aspire for sovereignty or at least greater 
autonomy. 


Turbulence due to such factors, as mentioned 
earlier, is to be found even in present-day Europe 
where the nation states have reached a relatively 
more stable stage in their evolùtion. In such circum- 
stances one has to expect that intra-state turbulence 
in Asian nations will continue till such time greater 
pluralism, religious tolerance, autonomy for mino- 
tities, decentralisation in power structures, develop- 
ment and alleviation of poverty come about. Peace 
and security depend upon advance towards pluralism 
and democracy, tolerance and sustainable develop- 
ment and alleviation of poverty and protecting and 
strengthening the planet’s ecological balance. 


These developments can come about only with 
practice of peaceful coexistence among the nations 
and a cooperative international order. Till now 
strategic thought in most of the world has focussed 
ona single dimension — the military one to the 
exclusion of all other factors. Increasingly it is being 
recognised that security has many dimensions — 
military, developmental, ecological and humani- 
tarian. Nehru had a total view of security and peace 
except that the ecological factors did not perhaps 
attract much of his attention. Today Gorbachev 
displays a similar holistic approach, inclusive of 


- ecological issues as reflected in the Vladivostock, 


Krasnoyorsk and UN speeches. 
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THE problem before us is how to implement the 
Nehruvian-Gorbacheyian vision. In a conversation 
with the foreign participants following 53rd Pugwash 
symposium in Beijing in October 1988 a highly 
placed Chinese official said while Gorbachev’s 
Vladivostock and Krasnoyorsk speeches represented 
visions and they had a positive appraisal of them, 
their attention would be focussed on solving -urgent 
and immediate problems of bilateral nature. That is 
not an unrepresentative view. Consequently it is 
necessary to think of steps which would bring about 
a qualitative transformation in the mood in Asia as 
has been brought about in Europe.. We have behind 
us the spirit of the Bolshevik and the Chinese: 
Revolutions with their visions of egalatarian 
societies, the spirit of Gandhi with his creed of 
nonviolence, the Bandung spirit, the Panchsheel and 
the spirit of the Asian Relations Conference and all 
these are assets to build on. 

Given the complexities arising out of diversities of 
civilisations, religions, political philosophies, and 
stages of development in 
region ivis obvious that a stage by stage approach 


is inescapable and all issues that create problems of . 


peace, security and cooperation cannot be solved 
overnight. It is also essential that we move from 
easier problems to more complex and sensitive pro- 
blems and in the process generate confidence-build- 
ing. Out of four broad categories of problems of 
security, developmental, ecological and humani- 
tarian the last is most difficult to solve given the 
centuries old dogmatism of various kinds peoples 
and governments are conditioned to. The problem 
that one could begin with, given the present global 
understanding about nuclear war and declining uti- 
lity of force in international disputes, is the security 
issue. 

Except for the Soviet Union, Japan, the USA 
which is militarily present in Asia and a few other 
nations the majority of the nations are nonaligned. 
Except for Japan, US, Australia and New Zealand 
all other countries including China and USSR have 
voted consistently in the UN for banning the use 
and threat of use of nuclear weapons, The first step 
that could be taken is for the Asian nations to 
join together to sign an agreement among themselves 
that they are banning the use and threat of use of 
nuclear weapons, and pending all other nuclear 
weapon powers and their allies joining the agreement 
they all subscribe to “no first use doctrine” against 
the territories of other participant nations, and they 
will not permit their soils and territorial waters to be 
used by nuclear weapon carriers of any other nations 
or for nuclear war fighting infrastructure so be instal 
led. In 1963 China proposed an Asian Pacific 
nuclear weapon free zone, the ASEAN nations are 
for ZOPFAN (Zone of Peace Freedom and Neutra- 
lity) and for a nuclear weapon free zone in South 
East Asia. Japan professes three non-nuclear princi- 
ples, some of the South Asian countries want a 
nuclear weapon free zone. While a nuclear free zone 
as advocated at present only legitimises nuclear 
weapons- and has no Verification provisions and 
hence has proved nonviable a treaty urging ban of 
use and threat of use of nuclear weapons, adopting 
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a ‘no-first-use’ principle, and denial of bases for nü- 
clear weapon carriers and nuclear war fighting infra- 
structure for other powers, isa feasible proposition. 
It will contribute towards deligitimising nuclear wea- 
pons, advance the principle of no first use leading 
towards ‘no use’ finally and will not require intru- 
sive inspection or verification. It will lay the found- 
ation for advancement towards, a nuclear free world 
and will not be discriminatory. It will compel the 
nations in favour of nuclear weapons cult to rethink. 
Such a denial of bases and war fighting infrastructure 
facilities to other powers could later be extended to 
Africa and Latin America.. Such a move will compel 
an improvement of the Non-proliferation Treaty and 
advance the world towards nuclear free status, which 
both the US and USSR claim as their ultimate 
objective. 

Gorbachevy’s forthcoming visit to China provides 
a unique opportunity to make a beginning. The 
Soviet Union by destroying: the JNF missiles in 
Asia has gained a moral stature to take up this 
issue. India and the Soviet Union in the Rajiv- 
Gorbachev statement have called for a nuclear weapon 
free World and pending the realisation of that objec- 
tive for banning the use and threat of use of nuclear _ 
weapons. If Soviet Union, China, India and Pakistan 
all of which have voted in the UN repeatedly for ban- 
ning the use and threat of use of nuclear capabilities 
against each other declare that in their view the use 
and threat of use of nuclear weapons should be 
outlawed: pending the elimination of nuclear wea- 
pons it would lead toa significant change of secu- 
rity climate in Asia. A ; 

Secondly, the Soviet Union can propose the re- 
vival of the talks held during the Carter Administra- 
tion on limiting forces in the Indian Ocean and offer 
a zero-zero option for naval deployments (especially 
nuclear missiles armed weapon carriers) in the Indian 
Ocean. k 

Thirdly, since it is perhaps too early to consider 
convening an Asian security and cooperation con- 
ference let us start with an Asian Conference on sus- 
tainable development which would include problems 
of preservation of environment, population limita- 
sion, stepping up food production, energy security’ 
taking into account the adverse climatic consequen- 
ces of Greenhouse effect, and institutionalisation of 
exchange of developmental information. The US, 
Canada and Western Europe may also be invited to 
participate in such a conference. It would give Japan 
a significant role as the richest country in Asia in a 
position to contribute to development of the area 
and thereby make it a global actor. 

Fourthly, an attempt should be made to work 
towards a declaration by Asian nations that no terri- 
torial or border changes would be made except- 
through peaceful means. No doubt Asia has a num- 
ber of border disputes and territorial claims. One 
does not underestimate the difficulties to persuade 
China that it would not use force against Taiwan, or 
South China sea islands. However, it is worth trying 
to enlist as many ‘nations as possible for such a 
declaration. Those who do not join will be only a 
few and their own isolation will generate increasing 

| (Continued on page 35) 
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SPECIAL REPORT 





‘India Yields in Uruguay Round 


CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


Or April 9, 1989, the Commerce Ministry issued a 
press note in which (according toʻa PTI report 

published in several papers) “the Government has 
categorically denied that India’s stand on patents 
and intellectual ‘property tights has been ‘watered 
down’ in the Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations”. : 

The PTI report on the press note (published in the 
Times of India, April 10) said: 
“India stands for the right of developing coun- 
tries for preferential treatment tó developing 
countries in multilateral negotiations.” 
“This takes into account their (developing coun- 
tries) national policies directed towards giving 
their people a better life.” 
It said the attention of the Ministry “has been 
drawn to a report in a section of the press that 
the Indian delegation to the ongoing negotiations 
in Geneva has watered down India’s stand on 
the patents and intellectual property rights. The 
Ministry categorically denies it.” 
“On intellectual property rights, India has con- 
sistently and successfully pressed the point, both 
in Montreal and now in Geneva, that the parti- 
cular needs of developing countries as well as the 
concerns of countries at different stages of deve- 
lopment ought to be fully taken into account in 
any negotiations if it is to be acceptable to 
India.” 
“Therefore, while recognising the need to reward 
innovation it is imperative that in view of the 
special concerns of the developing countries a 
balance has to be maintained with the develop- 
mental, technological and public interest objec- 
tives of the developing countries. ae 
“Thisposition has been fully maintained. There 
has be en no goingback-on the position taken at 
Montreal on this vital issue, as alleged in the 
report. O : 
“The Minister (sic) said: ‘India’s primary effort 
has been to ensure that discussions under GATT 
on trade-related aspects of intellectual property 
in the- Uruguay round, Conceded (emphasis 
added) at Punta Del Este, do not -in any way 
prejudice the interests of the developing coun- 
treis or pre~-empt discussions in the world, intel- 
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lectual ‘property organisation (WIPO) and else- 

where’.”’ ` 

Perhaps the Commerce Ministry really believes 
what the unwary may read into the press note, 
namely there is no change in the Indian Govern- 
ment’s position about discussing and negotiating 
multilaterally issues relating to the ‘‘protection” of 
patents, trade marks and other socalled ‘intellectual 
property’ in the Uruguay Round. 

If the Government and the Commerce Ministry 


‘really believe this, India is in more serious trouble 


than even the terms of the agreement which the 
Commerce Secretary negotiated and agreed to at the 
meeting of the TNC (April 5-8) in the name of the 
Commerce Minister. For, the press note implies an 
ignorance of the fundamental provisions’ of the 
GATT, and its procedures, of what was actually 


. negotiated and settled at Punta del Este about the 


Uruguay Round, and of what has happened since 
then in the negotiations. There is also an unaware- 
ness of the political economy of India. 

If the Government and the Ministry did not really 
believe in what they told publicly through the press 
note, it'is like the story in the Mahabharat war 
when Yudhishtira (who had till then never uttered an 
untruth) was persuaded to utter those famous words 
(Aswatthama hatah narova Kunjarova) — that made 
Drona leave the fight and allow himself to be killed 
— with Krishna and others blowing their conches 
to drown out the “‘narova kunjarova’’. While there 
are many would-be Krishnas in our current polity, 
there are no Yudhishtiras. 

The Times of India report (which apparently pro- 
voked the press note) had said that the Cabinet 
subcommittee ‘decided against taking a ficm stand 
on the issue lest the United States invoke Article 
(sic) 301 to retaliate’. There are reasons to believe 
however that the issue never even went up to the 
Cabinet or the Political Affairs Committee. There. 
are other reports that suggest the instruction or 
brief to the Commerce Ministry delegation was quite 


firm, though hedged with the caution that ‘we should 


not be isolated’. i i 
The Government policy (both, before and after 
Punta del Este) had been so clear and so repeatedly 
reiterated that only any Ministry wishing to change 
it would have had to take it to the Cabinet. In this 
case the Commerce Ministry did not take it to the 
Cabinet. On the other hand the Secretaries Commit- 
tee appears to have given a firm brief to the Com- 
merce Ministry to mobilise political support among 
other Third World countries. This meeting appears to 
have been attended by the Prime Minister’s Principal 
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Secretary, the Cabinet Secretary, the Finance Secre- 
tary, the Industry Secretary and Secretaries of other 
concerned Ministries. Unless the Government’s Rules 
of Business have radically changed since the late 70s, 
when the Secretaries Committee takes a position, 
only a Ministry that disagrees with it can go to the 
Cabinet or the concerned Cabinet sub-committee to 
get the brief changed. Until this is done, it has to 
carry it out. It would be interesting to know if the 
Commerce Ministry disagreed with the Committee 
of Secretaries, whether it did in fact take the issue 
to the Cabinet, and if so when and on what basis, 
and what the Cabinet or the CCPA in fact decided. 
If the issue had never been taken to the Cabinet or 
the CCPA it would be‘ even more interesting to 
know what action was taken by the Commerce 
Ministry on the brief to it by the Committee of 
Secretaries. 

Very rightly, the internal workings of the Cabinet 

(in view of Parliament’s interest in demanding joint 
responsibility) or of the relationships between Secre- 
taries and Ministers (since the latter for Parliament’s 
benefit must assume constructive responsibility), may 
not be discussed or inquired in Parliament (except 
perhaps the Public Accounts Committee). But the 
press, and perhaps the President, could usefully 
inquire into this. 
- Information so far available suggests that from the 
outset the Commerce Ministry adopted a defeatist 
attitude and was more concerned to earn ‘good 
words’ from the US and GATT Seoretariat, than to 
mobilise support for safeguarding the Indian position, 
and reached compromises that are against settled 
public policy in India. Having done that, it has now 
adopted the strategy of partial truth in denying the 
public implications. 

But whatever the explanation for the curious 
behaviour of the Commerce Ministry and its officials, 
there should really be no illusions in India, either on 
the part of private industry (including the indigenous 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals industries and future 
ones like biotechnology or Sam_Pitroda’s telecom, 
etc.) or in the various concerned Ministries, on what 
has been agreed to. All the substantive Ministries 
concerned with this issue will have to think out and 
evolve a suitable strategy to limit at the minimum the 
damage caused to Indian industrialisation or deve- 
lopment. 

Over the next 20 months, in that portion of the 
Uruguay Round Multilateral Trade Négotiations 
(MTNs) in goods, (which is mandated by Part I of 
the Punta del Este declaration and adopted as a 
decision of the GATT CONTRACTING PARTIES 
at Ministrial level, unlike the one on services in 
Part II) India’ has now agreed to negotiate, in the 


Negotiating Group on ‘Trips’, the provision of ` 


adequate standards and principles concerning availa- 
bility, scope and use of ‘trade-related intellectual 
property rights’, the provision (in national laws) of 
‘effective and appropriate means’ for-enforcement of 
such rights, and the provision of procedures for 
multilateral settlement of disputes between govern- 
ments, including the applicability of GATT proce- 
dures. Š 

It should be noted that India which revised its 
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patent laws comprehensively in 1979 (after the Raja- 
gopala Ayyangar Committee Report) has refused so 
far to join the Paris Conventions on Patents, etc. 
administered by the WIPO) on the ground that it 
would interfere with India’s autonomy in this area. 
Now India has agreed to negotiate in the Uruguay 
Round issues which would affect its autonomy in a 
way that none of- the conventions administered by 
WIPO can. The outcome of these Uruguay Round 
negotiations on Trips, which whatever the Indian 
quibbling is a GATT negotiation! (irrespective of the 
institutional arrangements at the end about imple- 
mentation) would involve surrender of the Indian 
autonomy” over a wide area of development policy, 
will ensure global export menopolies for TNCs of 
the US and other Industrialised Countries, and will 
have very far-reaching implications for industrial 
development?. 

-It would be deluding oneself to think that what 
had been agreed to ensures special and differential 
treatment for the developing countries (and thus 
exemption from the rules while enjoying the bene- 
fits), or that it ensures free trade in technology or 
would promote technological development. 1 

It is far better for the ministries and departments of 
Government dealing with the substance of these 
issues, as well as the Indian private sector not tied to 
TNCs, and for Indian think tanks not tied to or pro- 
pagating US interests, to think out a strategy and 
tactics-of how to undo the damage caused by the 
Indian negotiators rather than pretend that no 
damage has been caused or that India has won a 
great victory as some Indian officials are claiming 
and propagating in India and Geneva. 

All that is left open (after the Geneva TNC meet- 
ing) is a somewhat dubious decision, that has no 
legal status in the GATT, that the institutional 
aspects of implementation of the multilateral rules 
and principles to be negotiated in ‘Trips would be 
decided by the Ministers meeting at the end of the 
Uruguay Round on the occasion of a Spécial 
Session of The CONTRACTING PARTIES. 

The term CONTRACTING PARTIES, when used 
with all the letters in upper-case, means the joint 
action of the signatories to the GATT under Article 
XXV of the General Agreement ‘for the purpose 
or giving effect to those provisions of this Agree-" 
ment which involve joint action’. Depending on the 
issue involved, by a simple majority or by a majo- 
rity of two-thirds of the votes cast and simple 
majority of the membership. 

It is ‘dubious” because (as pointed out already), 
the ‘goods’ part of the Uruguay Round MTNs 
(and Trips isa part of it), isa GATT ‘decision’, 
unlike that on services which was launched by the 
Ministers meeting separately and as a political deri- 
sion, and hence needing some final action at the 
end of the round in regard to its legal status and 
international implementation. 

Anyone with some acquaintance and knowledge 
of the negotiating history of the Punta del Este Dec- 
laration and how it was split into Part I and Part 
II and why, and how Part III (about international 
implementation) was put in and adopted separately 
by the Ministers, would be a little more wary about 
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making the kind of claim that the press note makes. 
In fact in the Green Room consultations when 
GATT Director-General Dunkel suggested that 
negotiations could be carried out on all aspects in 


. the Round, with the final implementation left at the 


end, Jamaica very rightly asked how a decision of the 
GATT CONTRACTING PARTIES at Ministerial 
level at Punta del Este could be modified or altered 
or changed by mere officials meeting in the TNC, 
which in any, event had no legal status in GATT. 
(Before Montreal, Jamaica had challenged the 
GATT Secretariat on this in relation to efforts to 
change the GATT system and dispute settlement 
procedures through a mere decision of TNCs even 
at the Ministerial level, and the Secretariat had been’ 
forced to provide the legal opinion that only the 
GATT bodies could do this. ) 

No one in the ‘green room consultations’ picked 
it up, not even the Indian officials, who tad been 


‘mesmerised by Dunkel and‘his entourage. Jamaica 


and others did not pursue it either, since they were 
afraid in the mood of capitulation that prevailed, 


the major Third World countries would have agreed - 


to hold a GATT Council meeting immediately 
thereafter and endorse everything. 

Lest we be accused of citing selectively, the rele- 
vant portion of the TNC decision on April 8 are 
given below in full (but wifh emphasis added for 
some words): : 


Trade-related aspects of Intellectual Property Rights, 
including Trade in Counterfeit Goods 


1. Ministers recognise the importance of the 
successful conclusion of the multilateral negoti- 
ations on trade-related aspects of intellectual 
property rights, including trade in counterfeit 
goods, that were initiated by the decision of the 
CONTRACTING PARTIES at Punta del Este. 
2. Ministers recall the relevant provisions of the 
Punta del Este Declaration, including the objec- 
tives of strengthening the role of GATT and of 
bringing about a wider coverage of world trade 
under agreed, effective and enforceable multi- 
lateral disciplines, as well as the general prin- 
ciples governing the negotiations set out in J.B. 
of the Punta del Este Declaration, notably para- 
graphs (iv)-(vii). : , 
3. Ministers agree that the outcome of the 
negotiations is not prejudged and that these 
negotiations are without prejudice to the views 
of participants concerning the ' institutional 
aspects of the international implementation of 
the results of the negotiations in this area, which 
is to be decided pursuant to the final paragraph 
of the Punta del Este Declaration. 
4. Ministers agree that negotiations of this sub- 
ject shall continue in the Uruguay Round and 
shall encompass the following issues: 

(a) the applicability of the basic principles 

of the GATT and of relevant internationg! 

intellectual property agreements of conven- 

tions; . 

(b) the provision of adequate standards and 


principles concerning the availability, scope 
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and use of trade-related intellectual property 
rights; . 
(c) the provision of effective and appropriate 
means for the enforcement of trade-related 
intellectual property rights, taking into 
account differences in national legal systems; 
(d) the provision of procedures for the 
multilateral prevention and settlement of 
disputes betwnen governments, including the 
applicability of GATT procedures; 
(e) transitional arrangements aiming at the 
fullest participation in the results of the 
negotiations. 
5. Ministers agree that in the negotiations con- 
sideration will be given to concerns raised by 
participants relating to the underlying policy 
objectives of their national systems for the pro- 
< tection of intellectual property. 
6. In respect of 3 (d) above, Ministers emphasise 
the importance of reducing tensions in this area 
by reaching strengthened commitments to resolve 
disputes on trade-related intellectual property 
issues through multilateral procedures. 
7. The negotiations shall also comprise the 
development of a multilateral framework of prin- 
ciples, rules and disciplines dealing with inter- 
national trade in counterfeit goods. 
8. The negotiations should be conductive to a 
mutually supportive relationship ‘between GATT 
and WIPO as well.as other relevant international 
organisations. . ‘ 

It should be noted that the term “‘trade-related 
intellectual property rights” do¢és not figure in the 
text.of the Punta del Este mandate, but only in its 
‘title’. It is the only remnant of what the US had 
sought on this issue. The only relevant words in 
the mandate are ‘distortions’ and ‘impediments’ to 
trade. The much wider term, ‘trade-related intel- 
lectual property rights’, has only now been put into 
the mid-term package agreement. : 

To fully grasp what India (and other Third 
World countries) gave away (not only the house, 
but the kitchen and the sink’ too as the American 
expression goes) here in Geneva now, cne has to 
go back to the preparations and negotiations before 
Punta del Este, the Colombian-Swiss draft (that thé 
US had backed) on this issue and the mandate as 
it finally emerged. This is set out below (with emphasis 
added to bring out the difference. Box p. 18): 

The square brackets around the entire Swiss- 
Colombian text was because Colombia and other 
Third World countries which had negotiated before 
Punta del Este the entire text for the Ministerial 
declaration, neverthless had said issues of principles 
were involved about including the Trips, Trims and 
Services negotiations in GATT and hence only 
Ministers could decide it. Both the Trims and 
Trips texts were considerably changed before includ- 
ing it in the' GATT MTNs at Punta del Este; and 
Services put as a parallel exercise outside. 

There are two other paras in the Punta del Este 
mandate, relating to the question of multilateral rules 
and disciplines to deal with trade in counterfeit 
gaods, and the assertion about the maintenance of 
the competence of WIPO and other international 
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Swiss-Colombian Draft 
In order to reduce distortions and impediments 
to international trade arising from the lack of 
adequate and ẹffective protection of intellectual 

, property rights, in negotiations shall dim: - 

— to promote a more effectiye and generalised 
application of existing international standards in 
intellectual property matters; 

— to ensure that measures and procedures to 


enforce intellectual property rights do, not them-. 


selves become barriers to legitimate trade; and 
— to clarify and elaborate rules and disciplines 
with respect to these matters. 
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Punta del Este Mandate 





In order to reduce the distortions and impedi- 
ments to international trade, and 


taking into the account the need to promote effec- 

tive and adequate protection of intellectual Property 

rights, and i 
to ensure that measures and procedures to' 
enforce intellectual property rights do not them- 

selves become barriers to legitimats trade, 

the negotiations shall aim to clarify GATT pro- 

visions’ and elaborate as appropriate new rules 

and disciplines. 


organisations dealing with the substantial issues in 
the TRIPs mandate. i ; 

It would probably be true to say that if India 
and others-had stood firm-at Punta del Este, the US 
might have yielded on this as well as on the invest- 
ment issues and these would not have been included 
in the mandate. However, it is also true that the 
US would have brought up the same issues and con- 
cepts (technology is a service) in the services negotia- 
tions, which.by definition ‘was outside the GATT. 
One of the factors that weighed with some Third 
World negotiators at Punta del Este was that the 
negotiations (on Trips and Trims) inside GATT 
necessarily would restrict its scope. But whatever 
the merits of this assessment, to suggest, as the 
Press note does, that something had been conceded 
at Punta del Este but has now been saved cannot 
stand a moment’s scrutiny in this context. If what 
has been saved now is the special treatment for 
developing countries, it has been put into.the Punta 
del Este mandate in better and clearer terms; their 

' selective citation can only weaken and not strengthen 
the mandate. i 

As is clear by a comparison of the Swiss-Colom- 
bian draft and what finally emerged (as a result of 
negotiations between Brazil and India, backed by 
11 others, and the US), the mandate given is very 
different from what the US had sought. The ‘judge- 
ment’ in the Swiss-Colombian text that lack of, ade- 
quate and effective protection of IPRs is the cause of 
trade distortions and is an ‘impediment’ to inter- 

` national trade was eliminated in the mandate. 


In the Swiss-Colombian draft,’ the mandate to . 


the negotiators was spelt out as the promotion of ‘a 
more effective and 
international standards’ and ensuring that measures 
and procedures to enforce IPRs do not themselves 
become barriers to legitimdte trade. In the Punta 
del Este mandate, these are merely factors to be 
‘taken into account’, and have the same status as 
the other factors like the need to ensure that enforce- 
ment of IPRs do not themselves become barriers to 
legitimate trade. 

And, while the Swiss-Colombian draft had called 
for clarification and elaboration of rules and disci- 
plines to achieve the two ‘aims’ of the mandate, the 
Punta:del Este declaration had called for clarifica- 
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generalised application of existing. 


tion of GATT provisions and, elaboration of new 
rules and disciplines only as ‘appropriate’. Also, 
while the US and others are now seeking new norms 
where there are no international norms and for 
enhancement of existing norms, even the Swiss- 
Colombian draft (which had been backed by the US 
but was dropped from the mandate) only spoke of 
more effective and generalised application of ‘exist- 
ing international standards’, 

Courts in domestic matters may not take too much. 
notice of negotiating history if the language of the 
legislation is clear enough, which was also why the 
negotiators from the US had been forced to seek 
‘clarification’ of language and in effect rewriting it. 
But negotiators and diplomats can’t forget it or 
hope others would have forgotten it. 

‘ As a recent GATT panel ruling, in a. dispute 
involving the US and EEC, has brought out there is 
nothing in GATT requiring a country to provide 
IPR protection. Thefpanel had ruled that when coun- 
tries take trade policy measures to protect IPRs, and 
makes use of the provisions in Article XX permitting 
specified general exceptions to GATT rules, it has to 
act in a particular manner, including the requirement 
that imports and domestic products should be treated 
alike. If anything, the Punta del Este mandate could 


be interpreted to mean (as Third World countries, . 


including India, had been contending till now) that 
the applicable GATT provisions should be clarified 
so that measures to protect IPRs do not become 
impediments to trade or distort trade. 

_ In two years of negotiations, this difference in 
interpretation deadlocked the negotiations., India 
and a latge number of Third World countries took 
the stand that thé mandate did not permit of negotia- 
ting norms and standards, leave aside their adequacy, 
that all these matters (under the applicable inter- 
national regime, namely the Paris Union Conven- 
tions on Patents, etc. and the Berne. and UNESCO 
Conventions on Copyright) were matters for national 
determination based on a balance (to be determined 
by the national authorities) between rights of property 
holders and public interest, 

The Indian position was stated clearly, before 
Montreal, at the meeting of the Trips negotiating 
group July (5-8, 1988). At that. meeting the EEC, 
abandoning its ambivalent position till then, had 


` 


presented its proposals which in some respects went 
even beyond the US. 

Two portions of the Indian statement-are worth 
quoting to understand the vast difference in that 
position and that accepted in Geneva (and now 
made out to be a victory for India). This is what 
the Indian delegate then said: 

“The EEC proposal also states that a GATT 
agreement should actively encourage its wide- 
spread signature and the wider ‘adherence to 
international conventions on intellectual property. 
In this regard, we would like to know whether it 
is the function of these negotiations to persuade 
or encourage states to adhere to a certain speci- 
fied level of standard for protection of intellectual 
property, that is, to question the appropriateness of 
the existing level or nature of IP protection incor- 
porated in national laws. This is going far 
beyond the question of appropriate or adequate 
enforcement of IP laws and regulations at the 
border. 

“We cannot agree that substantive national laws 
and provisions should be questioned on ground 
that there are trade related aspects. In fact, the 
criterion of being trade-related occurs nowhere in 
the mandate of our Group, but only in the rubric. 
Hence it is not a valid criterion for our work as 
the EEC paper assumes to be.” (emphasis 
added). 

(What the Indian negotiators have done in April 
this year is to undo this deficiency — from the 
viewpoint of the US ard EEC — and put what was 
in the rubric or title, which in all legislations carry 
no weight, into the text.) ` 

After dealing with other aspects of the EEC pro- 
posals, and after citing the mandate, the Indian dele- 
gate had added: : 
’ Unfortunately, a number of participants appear 

intent upon disregarding the very precise and 
clear mandate to deal with all aspects of intellec- 
tual property rights...on grounds that these issues 
are ‘trade-related’ or that they are only dealing’ 
with ‘trade-related aspects’. The reference to the 
possibility of ‘a multilateral framework of princi- 
ples and rules and disciplines’ only occurs in the 
second indent in ‘dealing with international trade 
in counterfeit goods, taking into account work 
already undertaken.in the GATT’. We maintain 
therefore that those participants who now-wish 
to, and indeed appear to insist upon, negotiating 
a socalled comprehensive framework dealing ` 
with all aspects of intellectual property rights are 
simply not being faithful to the negotiating man- 
date...it is they, not we, upon whom the burden 
of proof rests to‘demonstrate how their proposals 
are in conformity with the negotiating mandate. 
` With regard to the first indent, we have continu- 
ed to maintain that the scope of our work is 
much narrower, and intended primarily to clarify 
existing GATT provisions. Indeed, it would be 
peertinent to point out that a draft formulation 
circulated before Punta del Este, supported by a 
number of countries (the reference is to the 
Swiss-Colombian draft), specifically stated that 
' negotiations shall aim to promote a more eflec- 
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tive and generalised application of existing 
international standards in intellectual property 
matters. However, this formulation was subse- 
quently discarded in favour of the mandate as it 
presently stands. 

To suggest, as the press note does, that there has 
been no change in the Indian stand is difficult to 
maintain in the face of this position evocated by 
India very clearly at the Negotiating Group, at the 
stage when the group was trying to formulate the - 
recommendations: for the Montreal meeting. It was 
not an off-the-cuff remark either. 

Despite the claim in the press note, the words 
‘public’ interest are not found in the agreement on 
Trips. These words, in the draft of paragraph 5 of the 
TNC agreement, was eliminated at the US instance. 

A comparison of the text as has now emerged, 


` with the ‘Ozal text’? and what the US had put pri-- 


vately. circulated on December 8-9 at Montreal is 
quite instructive. The text that the US had put for- 
ward at Montreal, after the deadlock in Trips crea- 
ted by India and Brazil, and on which it had sought 
support from. some of its Third World allies, was in 
one or two respects better than what has now been 
agreed to. Incidentally, that US text had been rejec- 
ted at Montreal by Singaporé at the level of its 
Minister. 

The Agreed text provides that “‘negotiations ... 
shall encompass the following issues”. The Ozal 
text had said “‘negotiations...in particular should 
address the following issues”. The US text had 
then said: “They (Ministers) identified, in particular, 
the following essential issues for negotiations.” 
The words ‘shall encompass’ is much stronger than 
‘should address’ in the Ozal text or ‘identified...for 
negotiations’ in the US text, both of which were 
rejected by Indian negotiators at Montreal. 

On the question of norms, the’ text now agreed to 
says: “‘of the provision of adequate standards and 
principles concerning the availability, scope and 
use of trade-related intellectual přoperty rights”. 
The Ozal text was much weaker and spoke only of . 


“specification”, and the same term was used in the 


US text also. 

On the technological and development issues, the 
agreed text now provides: “In the negotiations 
consideration’ will be given to concerns raised by 
participants related to the underlying public policy 
objectives of their national systems for the pro- 
tection of intellectual property, including develop- 
mental and technological objectives” In the Ozal 
text (which India had rejected for its other pro- 
visions), this formulation read: “These negotiations 
should take account not only of trade policy con- 
siderations but also of relevant developmental! and 
technological objectives; they shonld also takedue 
account of other relevant public interest objectives.” 
Trade policy, technological and developmental 
objectives were all put on the same footing. Now 
trade policy is a mandatory negotiating issue, while 
technological and developmental objectives are only 
to be given consideration. 

As for’ the relationship of GATT’ negotiations 
with other international instruments, the agreed 
text now merely says “the negotiations should be 
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conducive to a mutually supportive relationship 
between GATT and WIPO as well as other inter- 
national jnstruments’”’. Both the Ozal text and the 
US text, on the other hand, had these additional 
words: “The Ministers also confirmed that the 
results of the negotiations should not conflict with 
obligations under existing intellectual property 
conventions.” ‘ 

From the very first meeting of the Trips nego- 
‘tiating group in 1987, India had resisted US 
demands and had refused to negotiate questions of 
substantive norms and standards and principles in 
the Uruguay Round. This continued to be™~ the 
Indian position (publicly at least) until at least the 
last round of consultations ‘in March held by 
Dunkel. : 

In the entire post-Montreal consultations, Dunkel 
had adopted a power-ploy: promote US-EEC accord 
(through their bilateral talks) on agriculture, and 
on that basis thrust on the Third World a package 
(involving the three other subjects of Montreal — 
textiles, safeguards and Trips) and split the Third. 
World ‘unity that had developed. This tactic of 
his was foreseen from. the beginning. But 
regrettably New Delhi did not take steps to counter 
it. Rather its officials showed a pathetic faith in 
Dunkel and his Indian aides. At first they tried 
to influencé Dunkel, and when it failed com- 
promised with the US on the latter’s terms. 

Dunkel, in presenting his ‘compromise text’ just be- 
fore Easter, ignored the Third World views (which 
since Montreal had become stronger on Trips and-had 
resulted in a joint text that was presented by Egypt 
and with Indian support). After Easter, at the meet- 
ing of the informal Third World group in GATT, 
India was among those who agreed that the Dunkel 
text could not be a basis for negotiations and that 
they should not ‘egree to negotiate standards and 
norms in the Round. . 

The Trips issue was one of those where a dead- 

lock had developed at the Montreal mid-term review 
. meeting, and after some initial errors in negotiating 
tactics (of the Commerce Secretary), Dinesh , Singh 
changed the negotiators, and took a strong position‘, 
The Indian position attracted considerable support 
among other Third World countries (to the surprise 
of the Minister and some Commerce Ministry 
officials who had gone to Montreal believing they 
were isolated). It was felt at Montreal, and after 
Montreal, that India could and should make an 
effort and mobilise political support. 
- After Montreal however, the Commerce Ministry 
made no effort to mobilise other Third World 
nations. Indian Ministers and officials were busy 
visiting Washington, Brussels, Bangkok and Tokyo 
and even Davos, but had no time to go and concert 
in capitals that had taken a similar stand at Punta 
del Este, Geneva, or Montreal. Evén if India had 
done no more than standing firm and had made 
this known in other Thjrd World capitals, the pur- 
pose would have been served. The Third World was 
in fact already following the Indian lead at Montreal. 
But the strange Indian tactics demoralised the others 
who were trying to follow the lead. : 

But soon after Montreal, the Commerce Ministry’s \ 


~ 
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unofficial advisors visited Geneva, talked to GATT 
officials and went back to conduct the same dis- 
information about Indian isolation, which they had 
done. before Punta del Este-also in order to pressure 
India to yield to the US on services. By mid- 
February and early March, after one of the Com- 
merce Secretary’s trips to Bangkok, where he appears 


to have sounded out the Thais (who inside the ASEAN 


are the weakest on this issue), a judgement was 
apparently made in the Commerce Ministry that 
India would not find many countries ready to sup- 
port India În resisting the US and should seek com- 
promises. 

By late February, it,;was common talk in Geneva 
amongst ASEAN delegates, that in fact some of their 
capitals had been advised by Indian officials that 
India would be taking a ‘pragmatic’ and ‘flexible’ 
view. This had confused those of the ASEAN who 
were taking a tough stand on Trips, and they con- 
veyed their concerns to responsible Indian officials, 
who presumably reported it back to Delhi. In the 
light of subsequent events, it almost seemed to be a 
case where some part of the Government in India 
was trying to weaken India’s stard and compromise 
with the US by propagating the view of Indian’ 
isolation, and ensuring this isolation by making 
Others think India was weakening. 

This was happening even when Third World 
délegates in Geneva were trying to find a common 
position to oppose the US. In the light of all 
this, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
Commerce Ministry and its officials were determined 
to ‘compromise’ with the US — perhaps to gain 
some short-term pre-election advantages with the 
US, even at the cost of India’s future interests, and 
were discouraging any mobilisation of a braad front. 

After Montreal, in February, Geneva negotiators 
from concerned Third World countries met first at 
Talloires, a resort place‘near Annecy in neighbouring 
France, and later held a number of meetings in 
Geneva. They had evolved a common position 
paper which received very large support at an infor- 
mal Third World group meeting. India not only 
actively participated in these eflorts but fully subs- 
cribed to it. But no efforts were made by New 
Delhi to mobilise political support in orher capitals. 
Rather the defeatist view of, Indian isolation was 
embraced, and Indian officials trying to take the 
other (and officially sanctioned) line of the Govern- 
ment were sought to be frozen out of the decision- 
making and negotiating processes. 

In February, the Indian delegate to GATT, 
Shrirang P. Shukla, had been reassigned back to 
Delhi (a curious decision to pull out a key official 
right in the midst of the delicate post Montreal nego- 
tiations). The GATT post was left in charge of a 
relatively junior official who had arrived in Geneva 
only in November, but who despite these handicaps 
appears to have done reasonably well in carrying 
out his brief in the consultations. But such a 
junior official could not establish rapport in such 
a short time with senior delegates ia Geneva or have 
policy-level influence and carry clout in the Ministy 
at New Delhi. 

All of this‘could be attributed to the normal 
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bureaucratic functióning of the Government. But 
there is other disquieting evidence that something 
more than buaeaucratic muddling or delays have 
been responsible. 

But whatever the truth, other countries which had 
been acccustomed for the last four years, before and 
after the launching of the Round, to leadership from 
the Indian delegation and which, after Montreal, 
had been counting on this to thwart US-EEC designs 
on gaining via GATT on industrial property privi- 
leges that conld not be secured through other inter- 
national negotiations, could not ignore these signals. 
In fact the common question that other Indian dip- 
Jopmats (not dealing with GATT) or those not con- 
nected with Government were getting was whether 
the shifting from Geneva of the key negotiator who 
had mobilised the Third World and failure to fill the 
post, and the talk encouraged by some in Delhi 
about ‘flexibility’ and ‘pragmatism’ did not signify 
a change of policy ond direction in New Delhi. As 
already noted, it was common talk among ASEAN 
diplomats in Geneva of the talk in their capitals 
about Indian flexibility. ‘ 

The raunds of consultations by Dunkel 
were staffed by a senior official who came from 
Delhi for some of them, with all the daily 
contacts and discussions left to the man on the 
spot. In February, Dunkel went to Delhi with 
his Indian Special Assistant, on his way back from 
the Hirohito funeral in, Tokyo, and met with the 
Commerce Secretary and the Commerce Minister. 
None of the officials involved -in the’ Ministry, or 
other sections of the Government directly concerned 
with intellectual property issues, appears to have 
been brought into the discussions. Dunkel and his 
entourage apparently ‘impressed’ those whom they 
met that India was ‘isolated’. There was also the 
disinformation campaign through the US mission 
bulletins and the Western media. : 

After Dunkel’s return from Delhi, and while he 
was travelling to Buenos Aires — to influence Latin 
American Cairns members — his deputy; M. G. 
Mathur, was presented by Colombia, which had chair- 
ed an informal Third World Group meeting in the 
absence of Brazil, with a joint position paper of the 
Third World. This belied the propaganda of the US 
and GATT Secretariat about the minority of opposi- 
tion in the Third World to the Trips issue. 

At Montreal there had been some talk of a ‘third 
track’ approach on the Trips issue in the Uruguay 
Round, and Dunkel perhaps suggested in Delhi that 
he could get. such a compromise if India would be 
more flexible. 

Commerce Minister Dinesh Singh at Montreal had 
presented proposals on the penultimate day, in the 
consultations there. These had been unofficially 
available inside the socalled ‘green room consulta- 
tions’ to other delegations. They had received wide 
suport from the Third World countries even before 
Dinesh Singh had formally presented them. This had 
clearly called for parallel negotiations on these issues 
in WIPO, UNESCO and UNCTAD. This was not 
a ‘third track’ approach, but parallel negotiations 
outside. z 

The socalled ‘third track’ approach was a reference 
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to the ‘second track’ in the Uruguay Round on ser- 
vices. But this is a misunderstanding. The services 
negotiations launched at Punta del Este is not a 
decision of the GATT CONTRACTING PARTIES, 
as the negotiations in ‘goods’, including on that for 
clarifying GATT provisions on intellectual property 
and investment. Thus calling the services negotia- 
tions as a ‘second track’, with the issues of implemen- 
tion and institutional framework left to be decided 
has a rationale. But stretching it to include all the 
issues being negotiated under Part I appears to be 
based on a misunderstanding fostered by Dunkel, 
and based on a wrong precedent, namely the Tokyo 
Round, whose conclusions had to be incorpora- 
ted into GATT at the end in 1979. The Tokyo 
Round was not launched as a decision of the GATT 
CONTRACTING PARTIES. But the Uruguay 
Round, insofar as it releates to goods, isa decision 
of the GATT CONTRACTING PARTIES. 

The post-Montreal position of the Third World 
presented to Dunkel not only pursued the line taken 
by Dinesh Singh, but specifically brought in (for 
these parallel negotiations) the “corporate practices’ 
in the area of patent licensing, etc. which too distort 
trade and/or act as impediments. This had been 
formally sent to Dunkel as ‘contribution’ from tHe 
Third World countries, after it had been endorsed at 
a meeting by everyone present (except for Hong 
Kong and South Korea). : 

The consultations and negotiations starting from 
March 31 have to be viewed against this back- 
ground. The Indian official team was led by Com- 
merce Secretary, A.N. Varma, and consisted of 
Joint Secretary in the Ministry, Anwar Hoda, Joint 
Secretary’ in Industry Ministry, Ganesan (whose 
name did not appear in the first list and was not 
apparently present in the initial consultation), a 
Deputy Secretary in the Commerce Ministry (who 
was the No 2 man in Geneva till Decembe4), P.S. 
Randhawa, and the acting Permanent Delegate to 
GATT, Ashok Sajjanhar. Randhawa was not at 


- Punta del Este and Sajjanhar was not at Montreal. 


The only one at both places was Hoda; but at 
neither place had he been involved in the Trips 
negotiations. 

Given the issues involved, and related to the man- 
date of Punta del Este, two of those who had negoti- 
ated the mandate at Punta, namely Shukla (who on 
return to India was made Secretary for Family Plan- 
ning in thc Health Ministry, a very curious way to 
run government business and provide continuity 
in a key area) and Muchkund Dubey, Secretary 'in 
the Foreign ~Office, were not included. Both 
these had also played a key role in recovering 
ground at Montreal and mobilising support from 
other countries (after the Commerce Secretary’ in the 
first two days of negotiations had lost ground). 

In the pre-TNC consultations, and the ones 
after the TNC began, Dunkel adopted the same 
power-policy, as in the consultations he had conduc- 
ted since Montreal. He concentrated on agriculture. 
where the US and EEC (after montreal) had reached 
bilateral understanding on long-term issues, and 
encouraged them to find some accommodation on 
short-term issues also. On this last, the stumbling 
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‘ the issue with Mubarak (who 


. Since: the 


block was US inability to agree to. ‘freeze’ its acre- 
age set-aside programme and not bring additional 
acreage under cultivation, and the EEC inability to 
agree to restrict its export subsidy programmes. In 
the final compromise both were omitted, leaving 
each free. After this Dunkel arranged consultations 
in such‘ a way as to pressure the Third World to 
yield on Trips, and after that took up textiles and 
safeguards and got procedural decisions. Só much 
for the faith of Indian officialdom on Dunkel and his 
advisors, l i , 
On April | or-2 (since the pre-TNC intense ‘green 
room’ consultations took place, with -very short 
breaks almost continuously, it is difficult to be exact 
on the dates) when the 
the Dunkel text was given a first’ reading with 
general comments, Brazil (in accord with the 
“general views at the informal Third World group 
meeting) was „sharply critical of Dunkel’s text on 
Trips, comparing his entire text as a table with one 
leg (that on Trips) longer than the other three and 
hence inherently unstable.. India’s Commerce Secre- 
tary Varma spoke conciliatingly about Dunkel and 
said the mandate did not call for negotiations on 
substantive norms and standards for intellectual pro- 
perty protection, but that it was willing to consider 
‘trade-related’ standards and norms. (The green 
room consultations are private and there are no re 
cords. But more than one Third World participant 
present has conformed Varma’s remarks). i 
At best, this was a misreading of the Trips 
mandate, confusing the title ‘trade-related, intel- 
lectual property rights’ with what is spelt* out in 
the mandate and restricted to ‘distortions?’ and 
‘impediments’ to trade. But given: the fact that 
till early February 1989, India had been making a 
clear distinction between the title of the mandate 
and its text, others saw a shift in the Indian position. 
As the final outcome suggests, it seemed to indicate 
the emerging Indian position, It raised some 
doubts about how strong India was, and several 
Third World countries privately wondered whether 


` India was softening its position. 


In that day’s consultations, Egypt which had been 
arguing the Trips case did not say anything. 
President Mubarak was at that'time in Washington, 
and the Egyptian Geneva negotiators did not want 
to give an opportunity to President Bush to raise 
had not been briefed) 
and get a commitment at that level. 

When the Indian officials were queried on their 
statements (about willingness to negotiate ‘trade- 
related norms and standards’), they said privately 
that there was no change in India’s stand but that 
there were no ‘takers’ for the Indian position. On 
‘this basis, and on an ‘assessment? that it was 
‘isolated’, : India adopted a curious ‘strategy or 
tactics. This made sense only if the Government 
had decided to compromise with the US and find 
the best solution possible, and rationalise it tothe 
public and the Indian business community. But 
substantive. issues involved concerned 
other Ministries (Industry, Science and Tecnology, 
Health, etc), the question arises whether. they too 
agreed to this, and if so whether they did so on 
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Trips issue was taken up and ° 


“the basis of ‘assessments’ provided by the Indian ` 
negotiators from Geneva about the ‘isolation’. 
There are any number of other questions that can 
be answered only in India. 

At the second consultations on Trips by Dunkel 
on April 3, Brazil tabled a number of amend- 
ments to the Dunkel text to bring it in line with 
the joint third world paper. Brazil did just that. 
Dunkel at first refused to accept amendments, but 
was forced to yield. Yet instead of backing the 
amendments, India, and others, began responding 
to the Dunkel text (just as India had done in the 
first two days at Montreal when it began commenting 
on the Ozal text). ; 

The Brazilian amendments received support ‘at 
that evening’s meeting of the informal Third World 
group. (Soon after Easter, when the group had 
met to consider Dunkel’s first draft, it had been 
agreed that during the TNC meeting and the 
consultations to precede it, the group would meet 
every evening regularly. It had been known that 
Dunkel and his advisors tried to discourage it 
because of the pressures it would mount against 
him.) It was then decided that the meeting next 
day (April 4) would be devoted to the Trips issue. 
The clear intention was to get wider support for the 
Brazilian amendments (from the 14 who had 
originally put in the Third World paper and had 
got Egypt to present it in the green room, and as 
many others of the informal group as might be 
willing). 

On April 4, Dunkel presented a new. text on 
Trips, leaning even more in favour of the US. 
Many Third World delegates had seen the scheduled 
evening metting of the Third World group that 
evening as crucial. But India advised Brazil ` 
(which chairs the informal group, after Shukla left 
Geneva in February) not to hold the planned meet- 
ing on Trips lest it ‘irritate’ Dunkel as if pleasing 
Dunkel is more important than safeguarding Indian 
and other Third World national interests. Immedi- 
ately after Dunkel presented his new text, there had 
. been an informal impromptu meeting at the GATT 
of those present in the consultations, and the view 
emerged that the new text was even more tetrograde 
and participants in the green room consultations 
should speak up in the informal group meeting and - 
make others understand what was going on. India 
had not attended this impromptu meeting. 

_When that evening (April 4) the informal Third 
World Group meeting was anyhow held, whether 
' due to a genuine belief that it would not be held or 
to make its own point, India did not attend. 

The absence of India from both these meetings, 
fuelled the doubts of everyone about the Indian 
` stand, and made everyone try to protect his flanks 
and not be ‘isolated’. Private remarks from some 
Latin American diplomats suggest that from this, as 
also Varma’s remark in the consultations, Brazil 
concluded that (unlike in Montreal where a joint 
Brazilian-Indian strategy foiled the US), in Geneva 
Brazil would be alone, and could not resist and 
block the processes alone. . 

India made ita point to attend the next day’s 
meeting of the Third World group to clarify it was 
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stili opposed to discussion of substantive norms and 


standards in GATT. While it helped somewhat to ' 


clear the air, it was not enough to dispel the òri- 
ginal misgivings. ; 
Dunkel got an even more restricted group to con- 


sult on Trips and this was held inthe room of 


his deputy, M. G. Mathur, and chaired by him. 
(This sarcastically became known, among Third 
World delegates, as the ‘black room’ consultations.) 
Dunkel called in some like India, Brazil, etc. and 
others from the Third World who might either 
acquiesce with the US position or remain silent. 
This is the usual style in GATT. In the consulta- 
tions the main discussions-and negotiations were by. 
Brazil and India. Perhaps this made the Indian 
officials feel they were isolated. If so, it was an 
isolation to which they themselves had largely con- 
tributed, by their failute to mobilise support 
politically after Montreal, and by their tactics and 
behaviour after coming to Geneva. 
` When the US and EEC took a tougher stance, 
India and Brazil yielded. There is some reason to 
believe that Brazil (on the basis of information 
received by it from Delhi) changed its stance becalise 
it was convinced the Indian negotiators were going 
to compromise. When the US refused to remove 
square brackets around some formulations, as for 
example, the brackets around ‘adequate’ before ‘stan- 
dards’, instead of maintaining the square brackets, 
India agreed to remove it. 

Brazil, according to some who were present, also 


agreed to some formulations that India did not like. ` 


Indian officials gave this as an explanation why 
they accepted it. But it was not clear why they did 
not say ‘no’ even if Brazil had said yes. The text that 
_ emerged finally was an ad referendum text, committ- 
ing no one, since the Indian delegation put a reserve 
- on it. 

That night (April 7-8), the Indian delegates 
apparently spoke on the phone with New Delhi 
from inside the GATT building, and perhaps from 
the room of one of the officials. Perhaps due to this 
conversation (which without their knowledge could 
have been overheard by others), Western delegates 
were asking their other Indian friends whether 
Varma would last in the Ministry and what would 
happen? However, on April 8, the reserve was 
removed. , 

It is easy to be wise after events. But there is 
every reason to believe that if India had taken an 
open and public stand, and had tried to mobilise 
support, it would have had 10 or 14 countries behind 
it. The Indian officials åppear to have, at the mini- 
mum, adopted a defeatist mentality and blockéd the 
possibility of an emerging coalition against the US. 
If they had really decided to compromise, they could 
have at least got a price for it, such as on textiles. 
But they did not get it either. 

The ‘green room’ provess means that only a few of 
the Third World countries are present inside, and 
each speaks for itself. But India (with Brazil) could 
have mobilised a group, and it would have been 
difficult to ride rough-shod over them. Having failed 
to mobilise support forits own stand, and having 
discouraged the Third World group to solidify ‘lest 
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it irritate Dunkel’, the Indian negotiators Goncluded 
they were isolated, and compromised. It is difficult 
to understand this except as a case of rationalising 
on the basis of an isolation created by them. 

The fact that several countries would have joined ` 
India, whenever a full plenary or heads òf delega- | 
tions meet was held, was shown by some of the 
statements made at the final TNC on April 8 — 
Colombia, Cuba, Nicaragua and Tanzania. All of 
them bitterly, Cuba in blunt language, complained 
about lack of ‘transparency’, about the rewriting of 
the Punta mandate (Colombia and Cuba) and 
refusal to accept the impediments to acquisition of 
technology (Cuba). 

True, the Uruguay Round process would have 
been delayed or blocked. But in the Uruguay Round 
India and other countries are not ‘takers’ or 
‘demanders’, but ‘those who’ have to make conces- 
sions and mortgage their future to the US, EEC and 
their transnational corporation interests. As against 
this, however, must be weighed the fact that at an 
informal meeting outside the GATT building, of 
some key Third World countries (on April 5-6), 


. when jhe idea of repeating Montreal and blocking 


negotiations was broached, some of the Latin 
American Cairns members (but not Brazil) said it 
was difficult to do so in Geneva, where both the US 
and EEC agreed on agriculture, unlike in Montreal. 

But by then doubts caused by the stand of Indian 
negotiators had convinced others that they could do 
little. In any event, India could not have expected 
that as in Montreal, the Latin Cairns members 
would object without India having to do it openly. 
The story could well have been different if India in 
January or February had tried to mobilise political 
support in other capitals and had held a meeting of 
Ministers from key countries. But this was not done 
on the basis that such a meeting would be useful 
only if its success was assured in advance. . 

In the final plenary (held behind closed doors as 
all GATT meetings are, with texts of statements 
telayed to the media by the GATT press office), the 
Indian Commerce Secretary, Amar Nath Varma, said 
for the record that India was ‘gratified’ that a way 
had been found to bridge the gap between differing 
views of participants, and ‘‘we hope that on the basis 
of this text we would be able-to participate actively 
in the forthcoming negotiations”. 

Varma then went on to say (according to the writ- 
ten text): 

“It has been our view that the Punta del Este 
Declaration does not‘ include consideration of 
standards and principles for intellectual property 
Tights, 

“Eyen so (emphasis added), we have agreed to 
allow the multilateral process to move forward 
with the objective of strengthening the, multi- 
lateral system.” 

The Punta del Este mandate’s talk about streng- 
thening the multilateral system has been made ina 
wider and different context, and relating it to Trips 
suggests that India accepts that trade policy and 
GATT disciplines have to include this area of intel- 
lectual property protection. ; 

(At his press conference after the TNC on the night 
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òf April 8, Dunkel justified GATT involvement in 
intellectual property saying such rights ‘formed part 
of the society’s “goods”. and was exchanged, and 
therefore there is need to find rules in terms of the 
trading system’. As for the paragraph about ‘con- 
sideration’ being given to developmental, technologi- 
cal and public policy objectives — on which India 
and others have set so much store — Dunkel did nòt 
even include it among the operational parts of the 
Trips decision.) ` - 
‘Varma went on to say that duplication between 
international organisations ‘must be avoided’, and 
the relationship of the outcomé of negotiations with 
GATT must be decided at the end of the Uruguay 


Round. . : 


But this is like trying to grasp the elephant by its, 


tail. Do Indian- officials seriously think that at the 
end of the round, when a few carrots could be 
offered by the US and EEC to smaller partners, 
India would be less isolated and could resist the 
subject being part of GATT and that it could then 
command the more than one-third vote to resist 
amendments to the GATT or block a code 
approach? 

Perhaps, an explanation for the Indian behaviour 
is the prospect of S. 301 proceedings under the US 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act, and the 
threat of ‘unilateral trade measures’ that the US has 
been holding out (and which it has already taken 
against Brazil). This is not something to be brushed 
aside. But the more one now yields to the US, the 
more will be similar pressures in future. 

Much has been made of the fact that by agreeing 
to the compromises, the Uruguay Round processes 
have been enabled to go on. This raises the question 
whether India or other Third World countries had 
gained anything in the other parts of the package, or 
would gain anything in the Uruguay Round to war- 
rant their compromise on Trips. 

After the Trips text was negotiated in the restricted 
consultations, there were prolonged consultations on 
textiles and safeguards. On neither of these, nor on 
what had been negotiated at Montreal, did’ India or 
other Third World countries gain anything. They 
even Jost ground. Jn any event no’ gains in these 
areas could compensate for what has been agreed to 
in Trips. But the failure to get a ‘freeze’ in further 
textile restrictions could have been used to create a 
block. on Trips too. This tactics too was not 
pursued. ° 

In other parts of the package, in agriculture the 
domestic agricultural policies and government support 
of all countries are on the table for negotiations in 
respect of ‘long-term reform’. The special position of 
Third World countries in terms of government 
measures of assistance (which for industrial nations 
are to be progressively reduced) to encourage agri- 
cultural and rural development as an integral part of 
the development programmes of Third World coun- 
tries has been recognised. j 

This may bea „gain, but the modalities to give 
effect to this are yet to be negotiated, and thus 
depends on negotiators and what stand major coun- 
tries can take (and judged by Trips will take, since 
the US has also an important export interest in 
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agriculture). Íf satisfactory modalities are not reached ; 
and if the long-term reform rules are put into GATT, 
India would certainly be worse off. i 

In textiles, the procedural decision calls for 
beginning in April 1989 negotiations to reach agree- 
ment, within the time-frame of the Uruguay Round, 
“on modalities for the integration of this sector into 
GATT”. The only gain was the omission of the 
word ‘eventual’ before ‘integration’ that was in the 
Punta del Este text. ; 

The modalities for the process of integration “should 
inter alia cover’, the phasing out of restrictions under 
the MFA and other restrictions on textiles and clothing 
not consistent with GATT rules and disciplines, and 
the time span for such a process of integration, and 
the progressive character of this process, which 
should commence following the ‘conclusion of the 
negotiations in 1990. : g 

But the use of ‘inter alia’ weakens the subsequent 
portiohs, and would in fact enable the US and EEC 
tə attempt to continue the MFA for a very long 
period into the future under one form or another. 
US trade representative, Mrs Carla Hills, is on record 
(early in March) as saying the US wants the present 


, global system of trade in textiles (which is the MFA) 


to be integrated into GATT. This could mean 
instead of being a derogation from GATT as now, 
it should be part of GATT. Immediately after 
Montreal, and in reporting on it to the European 


.Parliament, the then EC Commissioner Willy de 


Clercq had said that the EEC would insist on an‘ 
MFA-S after MFA-4. The EEC stand is tied to its 
1992 single market, and the decisions on it in respect 
of Textiles are scheduled to be taken only in 1991 by 
the Commission. 

Third World countries had pressed for a freeze on 
further MFA restrictions. Not only did they not get 
it, but there is now a language which could be inter- 
preted to mean they have to relax their own restric- 
tions on textile imports. It says in the operative part! 
“...all participants shall endeavour to improve the 
trade situation paving the way for the integration of 
the textiles and clothing sector into GATT’’, the 
freeze if any, is on a ‘best endeavour’ basis, but one 
to which ‘all participants’ are to be committed 

Pakistan, which with India had been pushing the 
textiles issue, had at one stage appeared willing to 
block the. package on the textiles issue, but it had no 
supporters. ` 


What of the future? 

It has to be clearly ‘understood that the Trips 
negotiations is not one of those issues and disputes 
among the industrialised countries and major trading 
nations (as for example, the-negotiations on agricul- 
ture or subsidies) where the Third World is a subsi- 
diary and secondary party. It is one squarely between 
the North and the South. ` 
- Trips is an issue relating to the efforts of the 
North to block the emergence of a new competitivity 
in the South, and ensure for its TNCs (who hold 
much of the socalled patentand other ‘rights’) per- 
petual rentier incomes for obsolescent technologies, 
The issue was never about mere protection of the 
particular needs of developing countries (as the 
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Commerce Ministry press note has tried to make 
out), but something more basic. It is not about 
‘free trade’ vs ‘managed trade’ or public sector vs 
private sector. It is really about independénce and 
colonialism. Trips, Trims and services are really 
part of a whole strategy of the US and European 
powers to reassert the 19th century hegemonic norms 
about the property rights of their nationals in other 
countries, the superiority of the rights of foreigners 
over national laws and natives, and an attempt to 
find a more credible method of enforcement of such 
rights (other than use of military force which is now’ 
impracticable or its post-war versions of covert 
operations)’. 

At least now, India must change its policy and 
posture. Negotiating tactics and strategies as pursued 
hitherto would inevitably lead to even greater 
Hisaster. The Uruguay Round, as the South Com- 
mission had observed in its Mexico’ Statement of 
August 1988, is more than mere traditional trade 
issues, and involves rewriting the entire gamut of 
international economic relations. It is too serious to 
be left to officials in the Commerce Ministry for 
whom this is just one of many priorities. Nor per- 
haps can it be left to the External Affairs Ministry 
and its other political priorities. 

It is perhaps necessary to entrust the policy formu- 
lation in India, including coordination ‘with substan- 
tive Ministries, to a permanent official who has no 
other responsibilities but the Uruguay Round, an 
official who has a better grasp of the political eco- 
nomy of India and of the Third World (to grasp 
opportunities for better mobilising the South). Only 
- this and some high visibility given to it, and chang- 
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ing senior negotiating personnel. could undo the 
damage caused to India, not only domestically, but 
in terms of the confidence of others in the Third 
World. This coordination should also be supported 
at the political level by the Government. 
Substantively,-in the negotiations as part of norms 
and principles, India and other Third World countries 
should raise the entire issue of changes in the Paris 
conventions, the technology code and other issues. 
This has to be done through a proper mobilisation 
of support in other key'Third World capitals, This 
will be less easy in some ways, since India would 
have to re-establish confidence in others of its posi- 
tion. Perhaps this can be achieved by decisions about 
negotiators and officials in Delhi suggested above. 
Anyhow, this has to be attempted. Otherwise, the 
Indian surrender will be complete. To talk about 
fighting -for special and differential treatment, as the 
press note does, in this context is meaningless. O 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This is why the Group of Negotiations on Goods (GNG), 
which exercises overall supérvision over all the negotiating 
groups in goods, and under which the Trips negotiating group 
functions, 1s chaired by the GATT Director-General in his 
Official capacity as DG and notin his personal capacity as 
when hé chairs official-level meetings of the TNC. 

2. See Surendra J. Patel, “Indian Patent Act: Implications 
Controversy”, in Mainstream (Vol XXVII February 18, 1989). 

3. The consultations at Montreal on Trips was chaired by 
the Turkish Minister, Yusuf B. Ozal, and the compromise text 
he presented became generally known as Ozal text. 

4. C. Raghavan, “Uruguay Round after 
Mainstream (February 18, 1989, p. 25). 

5. See Charles Lipson, Standing Guard, University of Cali- 
fornia Press (1983). 
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Tagore and Gorbachev 


PRADYOT. GUHA 


May ninth marks the 128th birth anniversary 


dranath Tagore, This article is be 
—Editor. 





TT heading might sound curi- 
ous but, believe me, it is not 
meant to outwit readers. 

Tagore -visited the Soviet 
Union in 1930‘and Gorbachev 
was born in 1931, that is, nine 
years after Tagore’s visit. When 
Tagore died, Gorbachev was 
11 years old. All this does not 
establish any relationship bet- 
ween Tagore and Gorbachev. I 
do not know whether Gorbachev 
read Tagore. Nor’ do I know 
whether he has been influenced 
in any way by Tagore’s thoughts. 
Still, I feel there are some simi- 
larities in their perceptions 
although Tagore was a liberal 
and Gorbachev a Marxist. Let 
me explain. ‘ 

Tagore wrote a series of letters 
from, Moscow and on his way 
from Moscow to other parts of 
Europe and .the USA to his son 
Rathindranath Tagore, daughter- 
in-law Pratima Devi, Nirmal 
Kumari Mahalanobis, P.C. Maha- 
lanobis, Asha Adhikari, Surendra 
nath Kar, Ramananda Chatto- 
padhyay, Nandalal Bose, Kali- 
mohan Ghosh and Sudhindra 
Nath Dutta recording his impres- 
sions of the visit. These letters 
written in Bengali were later 
published under the title Rashiyar 
Chithi. An English translation by 
Dr Sasadhar Sinha was later pub- 
lished by Visva Bharati. ` 

After the publication of Letters 
from Russia, even the Leftists dis- 
abused their minds of any reserv- 
ations they might have had about 

- the poet who was born into a rich 
family. Barring a passing Rana- 
dive phase (1948-50), Tagore 
faced ‘no criticism from Com- 
munist quarters. Even that criti- 
cism which did not call for an 
outright rejection of the Tagore 
legacy, produced a near-revolt in 
the party. The articles were with- 
drawn after Ranadive was remov- 
ed from the leadership. $ 
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of Gurudev Rabin- 


ing published to mark the occasion. 


Communists maintained an 
indulgent attitude towards Tagore 
all through and even ignored his 
mild dig at. the Soviet Union 
when it annexed Finland on the 
eve of the Second World War. 
For the same crime, however, 
Nirad C. Choudhury received a 
dressing down from Professor 
Hiren Mukerjee in the pages of 
Forward Bloc, the now-defunct 
English weekly edited by Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Similarly, in Letters from 
Russia there were some critical 
remarks about the Soviet Union 
which the Communists chose to 
ignore. 

Tagore said 
Letters: 

“I do not say all is perfect 
here: there are grave defects. 
For this reason they will have 
trouble some day. Briefly, 

. the defect is that, they have 

turned their system of edu- 
cation into a mould, but 
humanity cast in a mould 
cannot endure. If ‘the theory 
‘of education does not corres- 
pond with the law of living 
mind, either the mould will 
burst into pieces or man’s 
mind will be paralysed to 
death or man will be turned 
into a nfechanical doll.” 

And then again: 

“Nevertheless, I do not beli- 
eve that they have been able 
to draw the proper line of 
demarcation between the indi- 
vidual and society. In that 
respect, they are not unlike the 
Fascists. For this reason they 
are loath to admit any limit 
to the suppression of the indi- 
vidual in the name of collec- 
tivity. They forget that by 


in one of his 


enfeebling the individual, the _ 


collective being . cannot be 
strengthened. If the individual 
is in shackles, ‘society can- 
Rot be free. They have here 


. Sent-day revelations 


the dictatorship of the strong 
man. The rule of the many 
by one may perchance pro- 
duce good results for a time 
but not forever. It is impossij- 
ble to have a succession of 
competent leaders.” 

If one re-reads Letters from 
Russia keeping in mind the pre- 
about the 
abuse of power in that country 
one will be amazed by the pro- 
foundness of Tagore’s observa- 
tions. The Communists would 
have done well to take cognizance 
of the warnings sounded by the 
poet rather than indulgently 
ignore them. . 

When Tagore visited Russia, 
Stalin was firmly in the saddle. 
Trotsky had been banished and 
the blueprint for the extermina- 
tion of Bukharin and other mem- 
bers ofthe Bolshevik old guard 
who could become a threat to 
Stalin were in an advanced stage 
of preparation. That was the seed- 


‘ing time of the poisonous tree 


which was later identified as “per 
sonality cult”. On the one hand, 
construction work was progress- 
ing at a feverish pace, while on 
the other, a ruthless purge was 
being carried out. Tagore was 
all praise for the tremendous 
enthusiasm with which Russia 
was rebuilding herself. 

He exclaimed: 

“Iam now in Russia. Had I 
not come, my life’s pilgrimage 

_ would have remained incom- 

plete.” i 

Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of humanity. He rea- 
lised even at-that time the conse- 
quences of shackling the human 
mind. 

I do not know whether Gorba- 
chev has read Tagore’s Letters 
from Russia or has been influ- 
enced by it. But I am sure the 
reality which prompted the poet 
to sound a good-intentioned 
warning was also the starting 
point of the Gorbachev reforms, 
Tagore had found a real humanis- 
tic ideal, being implemented in the 
Soviet Union in spite of some 
distortions. The | Gorbachey 
reforms are aimed at removing 
those distortions and restoring 
the humanistic ideals. Had Tagore 
been alive today; he would have 
blessed Gorbachev. G 
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Gandhi, Gorbachev and India Today—lI 


S.G. SARDESAI ` 


This is the second part of a pamphlet written by veteran CPI leader and Marxist ideologue 
S.G. Sardesai being serialised in Mainstream. The first part appeared in Mainstream (April 


29, 1989). —Editor 





X. Social Ethics 


Gaan insisted on the purity of means for 
achieving social and political aims. He called 
it self-purification, purification of the soul, change 
of heart, and so on. Such mystification can be, 
and has been, used in history for moral surmonisa- 
tion which only covers social injustice and even 
callousness. All Hindu scriptures defend the oppres- 
sive, inequitous caste system in the name of 
spiritualism. 

But it is necessary to see how Gandhiji applied 
these concepts to practice, the practical problems of 
social and political life. He insisted that self- 
purification and fearlessness can only come through 
dedicated service of the people, through suffering 
and sacrifice for ‘social aims and ideals. Once he 
said: “It is my ambition to wipe the tear in every 
eye.” His most favourite song. was: “He is a 
Vaishnava jana who knows the sorrow of others.” 
That is what, in scientific’ terms, we call social 
ethics. He further insisted that such values have 
to be cultivated and nurtured consciously and per- 
severingly. _ They dot not develop automatically, or 
just through good intentions. 

We, too, have discovered that socialist values 
do not develop spontaneously from the economic 
foundations of a socialist society. Unless they are 
deliberately and assiduously nurtured and defended, 
all manner of. anti-social vices penetrate and do 
grievous damage to a society which is based on 
socialism. This is one of the important themes on 
which Gorbachey lays constant stress. He asserts 
that perestroika is impossible wichout truthfulness, 
honesty and integrity. 

However, our immediate concern is the condition 
in our country. All sections of the people, and 
also individuals, have legitimate interests and rights. 
Simultaneously, they also have social obligations, 
social responsibility. In fact a sense of social res- 
ponsibility is the corner-stone of social ethics. 

What 1s the situation in this regard in the country 
today? Criminal violence apart, corruption and 
utter desertion of the sense of social responsibility 
have invaded our entire social life, all our pro- 
fessions and occupations. Politicians and business- 
men are the worst offenders. But which profession 
is free from this-evil which is eating into the 
vitals of our society destroying all other social 
values? Traditionally, the two most honest and 
respected professions have been those of teachers 
and doctors. Even they have been corrupted and 
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vast numbers have lost 
responsibility. 

No matter what a person’s occupation may be, 
it is his duty to do his work diligently and honestly. 
This is not only a question of personal morality. 
Every occupation carries with it its specific social 
obligation, what we call its work ethic. 

Industrialists and businessmen can have reason- 
able profit. -But they have to manage their indus- 
tries honestly and efficiently and cannot indulge in 
black-marketing, tax evasion, or trample on the 
legitimate rights of workers. Politicians in office 
wield immense power. 
emoluments. But they have to serve the people and 
cannot use their authority for swallowing public 
funds, nepotism, suppressing the democratic rights 
of the people and employ mafia gangs for physically 
eliminating their opponents. 

Doctors‘ have their legitimate claims. But they 
have to be competent in their profession, treat their 
patients with the utmost concern, and not prescribe 
wrong or unnecessary medicines. They cannot receive 
commissions from one or another pharmaceutical 
concern. 

Teachers in schools and colleges have far better 
salaries now than twentyfive years ago. They have 
their rights. But they must study their subjects 
thoroughly, learn the art of teaching and teach 
their students properly. They cannot be slipshod 
in their teaching or resort to corrupt practices in 
examining’and passing students. 

Students have their rights. But they must study 
their subjects seriously and net indulge in copying, 
corrupt practices or gangster methods and violence 
in student activities, elections of student unions, 
etc. i 

Our working class movement is now quite 
adyanced and. powerful (except the unorganised 
workers). Workers boldly fight for their rights and 
that is correct. But an alarming degree of cor- 
ruption, irresponsibility, and callousness towards 
the people have lowered the moral stature of their 
movemént. Slipshod work, evasion of work, pilfer- 
age is common among industrial workers. Bus 
drivers get drunk endangering the lives of their 
passengers. Conductors insuM passengers and treat 
them with contempt. Railway workers are callous 
towards passengers. Bank employees show no 
concern for their customers causing them endless 
irritation and waste of time. 

In the case of the working class, this is not only an 
abjuration of its social responsibility. A corrupted 


their sense of social 


a7 


They can have their due ' 


r 
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Working class cannot, in reality, fight exploitation 
and oppression. It cannot play its role of leading the 
broad popular struggle for freedom and social justice. 

More such illustrations are not necessary. 

Gandhiji always stressed the unity of rights and 
social responsibility. Even about industrialists he 
stated on various occasions that their profits come 
from the exploitation of workers and he wanted them 
to manage industry as-the trustees of the people. Of 
course, this is not socialism but it did mean that he 
was keen on the capitalists discharging their social 
responsibility. In my opinion, if he had lived. he 
would have made capitalists realise that he meant 
what he said and that they could not ignore him 
without inviting his own forms of exposure and 
protest. . 

Cynics can say that all this is moralising and has 
no place in the realities of existing society, 

The point is that such abuses on the part of various 
sections of society could be ignored if they were 
peripheral and did not threaten our entire social, 
economic and political fabric, 


No one can deny that that isthe threat today. Our . 


industry, trade, politics, administration, public 
services, medical service; the educational system, and 
even the judiciary are béing vitiated to the point of 
ruin. And that means social anarchy and chaos. 

To repeat, the sense of social responsibility is no 
longer a utopian virtue. It has become an indispen- 
sable necessity for our functioning as an orderly and 
civilised society. 

All democrotic parties and organisations, in parti- 
cular the Left parties and their mass organisatians, 
have to campaign against corruption and for the 
observance of social responsibility by every section of 
the people, by the followers of every profession and 
occupation. The issue has to be raised to a serious 
political level and not treated as a ritualistic job of 
pulpit preachers. The campaign has to become an 
integral part of our struggle for democracy and social 
progress. 

I should be excused if I refer frankly to one point, 
Many of our‘trade unions now have vast funds. 
Through them corruption and abuse of money are 
entering Our ranks. Far more serious is the problem 
created by being'in power at the State level for a 
long period. We are in power in Bengal for twelve 
years. Being in power in a bourgeois framework for 
a long period exposes our cadre to all sorts of temp- 
tations and pressures. Commun‘sts are human. These 
pressures make the problem of corruption, abuse of 
power, etc serjous even within the Party. That 
illuminates the imperative need of the struggle for 

- social responsibility more than anything else. If salt 
' loses its saltishness, wherewith will it be salted ? 

Comrade Liu Shao Chi raised this question and 
dealt with it in How to be a Good Communist. But 
subsequently that effort was given up. 


XI. Negative Results of the Present 


Approach. 


Having dealt with the necessity of a peaceful adva- 
_ nee and social responsibility (a work ethic) for the 
country’s progress, I want to refer to a question on 
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t . gh aa 
which clarity has become indispensable. A 

What isthe key weapon of remoulding India, of 
building the new India we aspire to build? And by 
“we” I mean democrats and patriots in general, 
but primarily the Communists. ; 

Is it the creation of a new consciousness, a new 
unity and various mass movements of the people or 
is it parliamentary activity and parliamentary power? 
. No matter how we, Communists, may justify our 

> present policies, it is a fact that our emphasis has 
shifted from the former, weapon to the latter. And 
that means parliamentarism. be 

This was not so, not only in the pre-independence 
period, but during the period of the first four general 
elections in the country, that is, til] 1967. It is dur- 
ing the last two decades that the emphasis has shifted 
gradually and imperceptibly. And the shift has 
been so great that it has done grave damage to the 
development of the communist movement (both- the 
Parties), the development of the Left and democratic 
forces, and the country’s advance in general. ` 

I can substantiate my position very concretely. 
For two decades after independence, we spoke of the 
positive and negative aspəcts of bourgeois rule, the 
growing crisis of the capitalist path of development, 
and the need to replace bourgeois rule by a genuinely 
people’s government. Both in concept and practice 
the broad popular unity we strove to build cut across 
the bourgeois parties in the country, and did not 
mean an alliance with some of them against, another 
bourgeois party. ‘As a rule, we contested legislative ; 
elections on our own taking an independent position 
vis-a-vis all bourgeois parties. The independent role 
of the Party was correctly interpreted as a role inde- 
pendent of the beurgeoisie as a class, not just of this 
or that bourgeois party. 

Gradually, the Left and democratic alliance has 
come to mean an alliance with the bourgeois Oppo- 
sition parties (which we characterise as democratic 
or secular) with a paper thin, formal demarcation 
from the BJP, against the ruling Congress-I. This 
political alliance is backed by occasional mass strug- 
gles on economic demands. 

The results of this policy have become toq glaring 
to be ignored any longer. 

What are thé grounds on which this alliance is 
defended? 

One, fighting the authoritarianism of the Congress- 
I and that too reduced to the authoritarianism of a 
single person, the Prime Minister. 

India has had five Prime Ministers till now. 
Unquestionably, Morarji Desai has been the most 
authoritarian of all. If we are to consider the State 
level, the authoritarianism of NTR, M.G. Rama- 
chandran, Devi Lal, and the Assam Gana Parishad 
beats that of all other Chief Ministers. In addition, 
Devi Lal and NTR have turned their States into 
family fiefs. 

Two, corruption. Who ‘on earth, believes that 
NTR, Devi Lal or Karunanidhi can be shining 
heroes of the struggle against corruption? Even the 
reputation of Hegde, the best of them, has been 
tainted. No need to refer to the other stalwarts of 
the bourgeois Opposition. 

Three, anti-people, anti-democratic policies’ In 


this respect, has the ‘record of the non-Congress-I f 


non-Left bourgeois Ministries been even a shade 

better than that of the Congress-I Ministries? 
Four, economic policies. Have the bourgeois 

Opposition parties in power been less pro-rich and 


more pro-working class and the rural poor than the , 


, Congress-I? , 

Five, secularism. Are the Hindu  obscurantist 
NTR and the Jat casteist Devi Lal secular? And 
now both Devi Lal and Chandra Shekhar have come 
out publicly that the Janata Dal will have electoral 
adjustments (a euphemism for an opportunist allia- 
nce) with the BJP and that it should be admitted 
into the National Front. And Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh is practically a rubber stamp of Devi Lal. 

Six, foreign policy. On this issue, itis our own 
position that the Congress-I policies are positive and 
the ‘genuine non-alignment” of the, bourgeois 
Opposition is a cover for a-pro-imperialist policy. 

Can the’ grave consequences of such a political 
policy be overcome by occasionally organising mass 
struggles on economic demands? Elementary Marx- 
ism is sufficient to get the answer. 


And then, we imagine that if we can get these 
parties committed to a progressive: programme, 
things will be allright. They are constantly remin- 
ded of the programme adopted by the Calcutta 
meeting of the conclave parties in 1982-83. Deeds 
speak louder than words. The deeds of these 
parties when in office speak louder than the pro- 
gramme on which they put their thumb impressions 
at Calcutta. 

We also appeal to the leaders of the National 
Front to spell out concretely their policies on such 
burning questions as Punjab, the Babri Masjid- 
` Rama Janmabhoomi issue and so on. But do 
Chandra Shekhar, Devi Lal, Arif Mohammad Khan 
and Shahabuddin have anything in common on 
these issues? Can Devi Lal and Karunanidhi have 
a common solution of the Hindi-Tamil question? 
And that applies to almost all national questions. 

I want to go further. We speak of a break- 
through in the Hindi speaking region, the heartland 
of India. In fact, this is the single most important 
reason for our efforts to have an electoral adjustment 
with the Janata Dal. . 

But, in the Hindi speaking region the leaders of 
the Janata Dal are notorious as leaders of Jats, 
Gujars, Ahirs, Rajputs, Thakurs, etc., that is, the 
landholding and socially powerful castes of the 
region. They are halted by the chamars (Harijans) 
and low caste touchable Hindus who’ constitute the 
vast mass of the rural toilers and oppressed castes. 

Does a political alliance with such leaders enable 
Communists to make a breakthrough in the region 


or does it lead to our alienation from the middle, 


and poor peasantry and the rural landless? 

In fact, this policy, in my opinion, is the ;key 
reason why, far from growing, the mass influence 
of Communists (our Kisan, Sabhas and Khet 
Mazdur Unions) has declined in the Hindi speaking 
region during the last many years. 

Such is our policy of a ‘“‘breakthrough”. - The 
road to hell is paved with good intentions, , There 


, 
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is no short and easy path for Communists to break 
through the masses. But that is what happens 
when the lures of parliamentarism get the upper 
hand over the basic class approach of Marzism. 


Let me move still further. This policy is also 
substantially responsible "for the ghost of Kanshi 
Ram which is now enveloping the Hindi region., 
When we alienate ourselves from the rural toilers 
by joining hands with the Ajgar, when we fail to 


. rally them on a class basis, Kanshi Ram thunders 


in the name of all the oppressed and exploited castes 
and rallies them ,against the upper castes. Class 
struggle is diverted and perverted into inverted 
casteism. 


The total upshot of this policy is that the rural 
well-to-do and affluent sections have: gone with 
Ajgar and Tikait and the middle and poor sections 
are going over to Kanshi Ram. The Left and 
democratic front is a unity of the people, the masses. ` 
Different sections of these masses support diffe- 
rent political parties. Good sections are beyond 
the influence of any political party. Not only in 


‘legislative elections, but generally in mass move- 


ments and protest actions, the Left and democratic 
front becomes a front of the Lefts and bourgeois 
Opposition parties against the Congress-I. How ' 
does that unite the mass following of the Lefts and 
bourgeois Opposition with the mass following of 
the Congress-1? On the contrary, that divides them. 
And that means that the aim of building the unity 
of the people following the ruling and the Oppo- 
sition parties is sacrificed to building an electoral, 
parliamentary Opposition to the ruling party. 


We have to fight elections on our own together 
with individuals and groups with a tested demo- 
cratic record, and take positions in respect of” 
bourgeois parties (ruling and nonr-ruling) in , accor- 
dance with their position on the merits of each 
issue. That has to be our line. 


And this is not a line of grand isolation. It is 
the only correct policy for building a real people’s 
front. What we are doing is to defend parlia- 
mentarism in the name of avoiding isolation. That 
is not only opportunist. The last two decade§ have 
proved that it is counter-productive. | / 


We stress in our writings and statements that the 
question is not only of replacing the Congress-I 
Government by some other gavernment. The 
question is of replacing the Congress-I Government 
with a consistently progressive and democratic 
Government. At the same time, we imagine that a 
government of these Opposition parties will, in 
any case, be better than the Rajiv Government. 
That is à day dream. Better or worse is a far off 
question. Can leaders whose only occupation is 
squabbling among themselves in pursuit of their. 
personal ambitions come to power? And if, by some 
concatanation of circumstances, they do, is there 
any chance of their forming a stable government? 
It can only be a weak, unstable government divided 
against itself. And that means instability for the 
country which can only help imperialism and its 
allies, (To be continued) $ 
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Indian Nationalism and World Socialism 


ALOK BHOWMICK 


E.M.S. Namboodiripad’s paper on.the subject 
presented at a meeting of the Krishna Menon 


\ 


of ‘Indian Nationalism and World Socialism’ 
Society in New Delhi Qn March 27 was carried in 


Mainstream (April 8, 1989) to stimulate a discussion on the issues raised by the CPI-M leader. 


Here in the first contribution to the debate. 


— Editor 





E M.S. Namboodiripad is widely, and rightly in 
E * my humble opinion, acknowledged as the doyen 
ofthe Indian Communist movement; and deserves 
our utmost respect and gratitude. I have gone 
` through most of his writings to find an answer for 
two nagging questions regarding world socialism — 
but, without success. May I take this opportunity tq 
place those questions and request for the kind favour 
of a response. E ' 
Today, there is ‘almost unanimity among the 
mainstream Indian Communists (the CPI and the 
CPI-M) over the desirability of g/asnost and peres- 
troika: Of course, some new facts have come to light; 
‘but, was it only lack of information. which was res- 
ponsible for the silence of Indian Communists, prior 
to the advent of Gorbachev on the world-scene? Or, 
presently is it the Soviet policy of peace or, a policy 
of simple self-centredness (which largely coincides 
with peace) to befriend the fascist Iranian regime, as 
that would help the Soviets in many ways, not in the 


least by helping them extricate from the tight spot . 


in Afghanistan? Else, why not even a murmur is' 
raised by the Soviets over the butchering of thou- 
sands of people in Iran, including a large number of 
the finest sons-of-the-soil — Communists and other 
revolutionaries? Or, how is it that, before Gorbachev 
became, the General Secretary of the CPSU, he 
never gave any inkling of his views of glasnost and 
perestroika? i 3 ee 
My second question relates to the other socialist 
giant, that is, China. The question does not relate, 
singly, to either the “cultural revolution”, or the 
“Indo-China war”, or the “past foreign policy”, or 
the “‘present economic policy”, but to all of them 
collectively. Besides the external influencing factors, 
what is the root cause that results in the above 
manifestations? 
Lest I be misunderstood, I would like to make it 
clear that mine is neither a polemic with any com- 
munist formation, nor- the verbosity of an arm- 
chair bourgeois intellectual; but, an honest expression 
of the self-experience of an ordinary person who 
wandered for a decade before ultimately joining a 
communist organisation with the understanding that 
not necessarily the communist organisation, I am 
associating myself with, is the ideal one or the beat 
of the lot, nor also that my perceptions coincide 
with the views of the organisation; but, inspite of all 
that, I can, perhaps, be more useful for the society 
if I associate with it than otherwise. ; : 
` It is neither the place nor the occasion to go into. 
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the details: of the, structure, the mechanism and the 
functioning or the policies, priorities and tactics of 
the Communist Parties and mass organisations asso- 
ciated with them. However, it may be said, in pass- 
ing, that mechanisms could be evolved, which could 
result in making them more democratic, broadening 
their base, and attracting more pro-left/pre- people 
individuals to the organisational fold, without 
sacrificing Marxist ideology, discipline, cohesiveness 
and efficient functioning of the organisations. It will 
be simplistic, and only partially true, to hold petty- 
bourgeois origin of the thinking individuals responsi- 
ble for keeping them away from organised activity. 
With the glaring contradictions pervading the whole 
of our society, a large dose of colléctive intellectual 
input by the Communists is earnestly needed. 
Different perceptions within the Marxist framework 
may exist, as no two-persons’ life experiences exactly 
coincide. And, moreover, thought-process by its 
nature is indeterministic. 

In my opinion, it is the uncritical self-submission 
by the Communists to the Party heirarchy, which is 
responsible for the negative developments in any 
, socialist society or Communist Party. There is a fine 
jana vital distinction . between selflessness and self- 

submission. Whereas selflessness. makes’ one inher- 
ently progressive, the  self-submission implying 
uncritical acceptance of the party’s high command 
has a serious and dangerous potential of distorting 
the reality and, as history is witness, can lead to 
disasters of mind-boggling magnitude. 

If in a generation’s time Stalin and Mao have been 
removed from the place of idol-worship, and are 
being painted today, more black than white; it would. 
not take much more than that before the euphoria 
over “Gorbachev phenomenon” and’ the “Chinese 
experiments with socialism” give way to critical app- 
reciation of the same. It would be better if we devote 
some attention to the plausible pitfalls of today’s 
popular applications of Marxism; than getting carried 
away by them. 

The fault does not lie with the revolutionary 
theory of Marxism, but our unintelligent understand- 
ing and practice of the same. It is but natural that 
many of the opportunists would be attracted towards 
the Communist parties, once they have some power, 
be it in the form of trade union, or a State Govern- 
ment, or a country’s reins, Even otherwise, some of 
the sheeps turn black over a period of time. It is for 
the sincere Communists to devise checks and 

(continued on page 35) 





A Nouveau Riche Vulgarity 


ANJALI DESHPANDE , 


“MY husband is horrible. He drinks from morn- 

ing tonight. On our wedding night itself he 

_harassed me. He said very dirty things to me,” 
Shalini Malhotra said amidst tears. 

Swathed from neck to toe in bandages, this 21 
year old bride lay writhing in agony, in the Burns 
Ward of the Ram Manohar Lohia Hospital. The 
lower part of her face was reddish brown with burns 
and her swollen lips full of blisters. She is the latest 
victim of dowry in the Capital. She was drenched in 
whisky and set ablaze, and this replacement of kero- 
sene by whisky has come to symbolise the nouveau 
riche culture that spelt the young girl’s doom. 

Shalini was married into a rich family of builders, 
but a family sans culture. The in-laws showed no 
respect either for her or her privacy. “They were 
horrible. They used to come into my bedroom at any 

hour, without knocking. Even at night when we 
would be sleeping. They had a duplicate key to the 
room. It was so humiliating,’ Shalini told this 
reporter. ; 

Barely out of her teens and school, this girl was 
married off on December 4, 1987 by her business- 
man father, Om Chabra. She is educated only up to 
standard twelve. The journey from Delhi’s industrial 

_area, Kirti Nagar, to Defence Colony, a posh resi- 
dential area of the city, was a journey to a higher 
social scale for Shalini and her parents. 

-It was one of those quick marriages arranged by a 

pundit, and concluded within a month. “We know 

Praveen drank, but we didn’t know he was a drunk- 

ard,” says Asha Chabra, Shalini’s mother. Shalini 
was the second of four daughters. “They did not 
demand any dowry at the time of marriage,” informs 

Asha Chabra. 

On her European honeymoon, Shalini was kept 
locked up in a hotel room for two days in Geneva. 
In London she was beaten up in her uncle’s house. 
“We asked her to leave him and come and stay with 
us. But she would not listen to us,” says the tearful 
mother. “I have two younger sisters. I was scared 
of badnami,” says Shalini. 

Her in-laws, including her only sister-in-law 
Neena Anand, harassed her continuously. “Neena 
used to say my father gave me three cars. What has 


your father given you? And my in-laws used to say we | 


spent Rs 10 lakhs on our daughter’s wedding. What 
is your aukat (standing)??? Neena is married into the 
- well known jeweller’s family, the Pindi Jewellers. 
‘And since Shalini’s parents were finacially ona 
lower footing, Shalini was expected to be a servant in 
the family. “Neena used to say: who asked your 
parents to produce four daughters? Look at my 
_ parents: they have only two children, me and my 
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brother. The used to make me do all the house- 
work. No servant would stay with them because 
they ill treated them. When I did the cooking, they 
would find fault with it. When I did not cook they - 
wouldn’t give me to eat,” said Shalini. 

Her husband did not get along with his father. 
“His father took away the car ke had given him 
(Praveen),” says Shalini. So Shalini’s father bought 


him a Maruti, though his daughter seldom got any 


rides in the car. 

Praveen had left his father’s construction busi- 
ness. The family has built the prestigious Praveen 
Apartments in the Sujan Singh Park area, among 
other constructions. Praveen hired an office near the 
house and became a property dealer. It was in this 


office that Shalini was burnt on the night of 
April 21, last week. i 
Shalini described the ghastly happenings: “That 


day as usual he began drinking as soon as he came 
home. I snatched the bottle and threw it away. He 
slapped me so hard I fell against the sofa and my 
mouth began to bleed.” : 

Then Praveen rushed out of the house to his 
office. Shalini ran after him and caught him at his 
bottle again. They had a fight. “Finally I poured 
the whisky on myself and said I will burn myself if 
he didn’t stop drinking. I had no intentions of burn- 
ing myself. I only wanted to scare him. But he said 
‘I shall show you how people burn’, and lit a match 
and set me ablaze.” 

Shalini broke down as she described this. Even 
while she was burning, her husband stood and 
watched. The landlords hearing her screams came 
out. All her clothes were burnt. “The Sardarji, the 
Jandlord, gave me a bedsheet to wrap around me. 
He phoned the doctor. He called my in-laws. He 
forced them to bring me to the hospital. And all the 
time my husband was saying nothing had happened 
to me. He said I was putting up an act.” 

Praveen is now in custody charged with an 
attempt to murder. Earlier he was charged only with 
harassment and abetment to suicide based on 
Shalini’s first statement to the police in which she 
had said that she set fire to herself. “I was scared. 
They told me they would fix my sisters. They said 
that they are so rich nobody can touch them.” 

Several women’s groups in Delhi including Saheli 
and Joint Women’s Programme and National 
Federation of Indian Women are now following the 
case. Shalini was finally persuaded to speak fear- 
lessly by her natal family and the women’s groups. 
The Defence Colony police has issued warrants. 


-against her in-laws and sister-in-law, who are 
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(Contd. from page 4) 


This change has angered the Chinese, irritated the 
Americans and demoralised the Kampuchean rebel 
factions, who recognise that without the active 
support of Thailand it is difficult to continue the 
civil war in Kampuchea. 


‘ e 


CLEARLY the entire structure of the Kampuchean 
conflict has been transformed by the initiatives of 
the Soviet Union, Vietnam and Kampuchea. 
While the prospects for peace in Indo-China have 
improved, a number of miror hurdles do remain. On 
the external side, the Vietnamese decision to with- 
draw by September 1989 does temove the central 
obstacle to a peace settlement. But China and the 
rebel factions are not prepared to accept-the Viet- 
namese proposal to have India, Canada and Poland 
(the erstwhile members of the International Control 
Commission for Indo-China) along with a represen- 
tative of the UN Secretary General and the Indo- 
nesian Foreign Minister oversee the withdrawal of 
the Vietnamese troops and the cessation of external 
assistance to the Kampuchean rebel coalition. With 
the impending Vietnamese withdrawal, the insistence 


of China, the US and Prince Sihanouk that Viet- , 


nam must not be allowed to determine the terms 
of its own exit and that the United Nations must 
exclusively be involved remains a procedural argu- 
ment without much political weight. 

In relation,to the internal aspects of the Kampu- 
chean conflict, the position of China and Prince 
Sihanouk that the Hun Sen Government be disman- 
tled and a new quadripartite government and armed 
forces be set up has become more difficult to sustain 
in the. new context. The growing-domestic popularity 
of the Hun Sen Government, its rising international 
stature, the global scrutiny of the Khmer Rouge’s 
past, and the popular determination in Kampuchea 
to prevent the return of the Khmer Rouge have 
enhanced the ability of the Hun Sen Government to 
set the terms for national reconciliation. Further, by 
setting up a large people’s 
countryside, it is fully prepared to face any threat of 
a continued civil war. 

The new situation in Indo-China has put the Kam- 
puchean rebels and their benefactors in China and 
the United States in a quandary. China has already 
committed itself to stopping aid to the rebels in the 
event of Vietnamese withdrawal from Kampuchea. 
China would find it difficult to back out of this com- 
mitment on procedural or technical grounds. Con- 
tinued backing for the Pol Pot clique would lead to 
the isolation of the Chinese in the South-East Asian 
region. China now can only attempt to seek a few 
more concessions from Hanoi and Phnom Penh on 
the procedures of the Vietnamese withdrawal and the 
composition of a new set-up in Kampuchea, by 
exerting pressure on the Soviet Union when 
Gorbachev visits Beijing in‘mid-May. The United 
States, which had been content to follow the Chinese 
lead on the Kampuchean issue over the past decade, 
is now confronted with some difficult choices. 
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militia to defend the ` 


În Washington, there are growing pressures on 
the Bush Administration from the Congress and the 
human rights groups not only to distance itself 
from the Khmer Rouge but also to actively prevent 
its return. Prince Sihanouk is pressing the United 
States to increase the military assistance to the non- 
communist groups in the rebel coalition. But such 
a policy increases the risk of atenewed American in- 
volvement in Indo-China. Thailand and some groups 


- of Vietnam veterans in the United States are pressing 


Washington to normalise relations with Vietnam. 

The final shape of the Kampuchean settlement 
would depend upon the evolution of the American 
and Chinese policies in the new context, the out- 
come of the Sino-Soviet summit in mid-May, and 
the scheduled talks between Prince Sihanouk and 
Hun Sen in Jakarta in early May. Irrespective 
of the form of the final settlement, the Vietnamese 
withdrawal from Kampuchea would significantly 
alter the dynamics of international relations iu Asia 
by redrawing the lines of conflict and cooperation, 
loosening up traditional alignments and blurring old 
rivalries. 

One consequence would be the normalisation of 
the relations among China, Vietnam and the Soviet 
Union without a return to the concept of an dalliance 
among:, the communist states. The Vietnamese 
announcement of unilateral withdrawal comes just 
weeks before Gorbachev is due in Beijing. This 
frees Gorbachev’s haud permitting him to move 
away from excessive focus on Kampuchea and take 
up a much wider range of issues with the Chinese 
leadership. The Sino-Soviet rapprochement has 
already been accomipanied by the renewal] of the 
Sino-Vietnamese dialogue in January, the first in 
nearly a decade. Normalisation of relations among 
the three states might also include the removal of the 
trappings of a military alliance which developed in 
the Soviet-Vietnamese relationship in the past 
decade, for example the presence of Soviet military 
facilities at Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam.- The 
removal of these facilities would dispel the image 
of a Moscow-Hanoi military alliance, freeing both 
countries to pursue a much wider range of relation- * 
ships in the Asia-Pacific region. 

A second consequence would be an end to the 
enduring schism between the three Indo-Chinese 
states — Vietnam, Kampuchea and Laos — and 
the ASEAN. The ‘already warming relations bet- 
ween Vietnam and Indonesia on one hand and those 
between Vietmam and Thailand on the other could 
eventually be formalised by the Indo-Chinese states 
joining the ASEAN. The residual opposition 
within the ASEAN to such a move could certainly 
be overcome, leading to a genuine cooperative 
framework in South-East Asia. 

The third consequence would be the creation of 
new lines of economic cooperation in the Aša- 
Pacific region. The opening up of the economies 
of Indo-China is likely to attract investments from 
Thailand, South Korea, Taiwan, Japan and the 
Western nations. This would mark the end ofa 
phase during which economic relations have largely 
followed ideological and strategic alignments (barring 
the Indo-Soviet economic relationship) in Asia.W 


Sumit : Indo-Nepal Crisis 
(Contd. from page 5) 


continuing preferences given to Indian exports, His 
Majesty’s Government will waive additional customs 
duty on all Indian exports during the validity of the 
treaty”. + , 

However, given the past experience, India could 
not be faulted at viewing the Nepalese Government 
with suspicion, since the latter had gone back on its 
previous commitments and had not deemed it neces- 
sary to remove the notification on imposition of 
additional customs duty on Indian goods before 
making arrangements for signing the treaty. 

Nepal’s actions in relation to Indian goods were 
in stark contrast to the preferential treatment 
accorded to Nepalese commodities in India. Nepalese 
primary products and manufacture were exempt 
from both customs duty and quantitative restric- 
tions. Moreover, Nepalese products, including 
industrial goods, were given a special non-reciprocal 
entry regime meant to promote the development of 
the Nepalese economy. 

Not only that. India was annually refunding to 
the Nepalese Government excise duty worth Rs 6 
crores on Indian exports to Nepal. Substantial 


quantities of essential commodities from India, norm- | 


ally banned or restricted for export, were supplied 
to Nepal at Indian Jevy prices. Nepal was also pro- 
vided with unique preferential access to an extensive 
and adjacent market for Nepalese goods. In concrete 
terms, several goods were made available to Nepal 
‘at distinctly reduced rates on rupee payment basis. 

On March 23, 1989 the transit treaty also expired. 
Jt had actually expired in March 1985 but was ex- 
tended till the end of 1988 and thereafter for a period 
of four more years till March 1989. Under this 
treaty Nepal was granted 15 routes through Indian 
territory for its transit trade with third countries. 
There were two separate routes for its trade with 
Bangladesh (that is, the Radhikapur-Siliguri route) 
and Bhutan (that is, the Panitanki route). Nepal 
was also allowed to move goods from one part of 
its territory to another through Indian territory. At 
Calcutta port special facilities for warehousing and 
payment of demurrage were given which were 
superior to that available for Indian importers (the 
subsidy on this score was given ata cost of Rs 1.5 
crores per annum of the Indian tax payers). 

And all this was done when India had no legal 
obligations towards Nepal since (a) Nepal is not a 
member of the General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade (GATT); (b) India has not ratified either the 
International Convention on Transit Trade of Land- 
locked Countries of 1965 or the International 
Convention on’ the Law of the Sea. Yet it extended 
numerous transit facilities to Nepal on account of 
the special relationship prevailing between the two 
countries as embodied in the 1950 Treaty (which 
special relationship Nepal today does not want to 
highlight as it feels that that abridges its freedom of 
action as well as sovereignty). 

Thus while India did notin the least curb or 
curtail any of the facilities enjoyed by Nepal both 
in its bilateral trade with that country as well as in 
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the sphere transit given to Nepalese goods, Nepal 
not only distanced itself from India but also indulged 
in activities which were downright projudical to 
India’s interests. . 

For long Nepal has played the China card while 
distancing the country from India. It began with the 
present King’s father, the late King Mahendra, who 
positively responded to. China’s wily overtures on 


.the eve of the perfidious Chinese attack on India 


in October 1962. When Mahendra visited Beijing 
around that time the then Chinese Vice-Premier 
Chen Yi had assured him that “China will stand on 
your side”. He obviously had in mind the existing 
tensions between India and Nepal when he uttered 
those words. King Mahendra was not late in his 
response. He agreed to let the Chinese construct a 
road linking Kathmandu with the Tibetan border 
town of Kodari. This was thrown open for com- 
mercial traffic in 1967. India’s strong objections to 
the construction of the road were rejected and 
Mahendra himself remarked disarmingly: “Com- 
munism does not travel in a taxi.” ‘ 

His son, King Birendra, pursues the same course. 
It is not‘one of befriending China out of conviction 
and sincerity. The whole objective is to needle 
India. Several projects were handed over to China 
and not India in Nepal on the plea that the Chinese 
had quoted the lowest in their biding although 
such a pretext does not stand close scrutiny. Even 
when the Indian firm’s bid was the lowest it was 
not’ selected. On the other hand, the Chinese were 
constantly favoured as in the case of trade whereas 
India was subjected to blatant discrimination vis-a- 
vis China. 

In the eighties, Nepal openly violated its written 
understanding with India made in the mid-sixties 
and invited China to undertake economic projects in’ 
the Terai region bordering India. Indians were 
debarred from functioning in any place within 10 
kilometres of the Sino-Nepal border but a similar 
restriction was not imposed on the Chinese within 10 
kilometres of the Indo-Nepal border. The official 
explanation from Nepal was that Indians had not 
been singled out as no foreigner could work in any 
place within 10 kilometres of the Sino-Nepal border. 
But then what about Article VII of the 1950 Treaty, 
what about the special- rights enjoyed by the 
Nepalese in India stemming from that Treaty? To 
that uncomfortable query the Nepalese officials chose 
to’remain silent as discretion is the better part of 
valour. : 

Following the same path ina pronouncedly reso- 
lute manner, Nepal lately purchased 300 truckloads 
of arms from China ostensibly for use against ‘terro- 
rists’ in the Terai region. Not only did this step 
provide a clear testimony of Nepal deliberately 
opting to {cast a blind eye to India’s sensitivities, the 
act was out and out aimed against India. This was 
transparent from the purchase of anti-aircraft guns 
from China. Why should anti-aircraft guns be used 
against terrorists? After all, terrorists in Nepal have 
no aircraft in their possession. 

The Nepal King told the External Affairs Minis- 
ter in the recent past in Kathmandu that Nepal had 
decided to raise two more divisions to add to its 
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- current army of 3000, hence the arms were essential 
(this of course could not satisfy India’s query about 
the need for anti-aircraft guns; although some say 
this was a precautionary measure to preclude any 
development similar to India’s airdrop of relief 
materials over Jaffna peninsula in Sri Lanka in June 
1987). And as India had been slow in acceding to 
Nepal’s request for arms it had approached 
China which had readily: responded in a positive 
vein. This, in India’s view, is quite devious: India 
has no force on the Indo-Nepal border but China 
has access to the Indian plains from Lhasa through 
the Kathmandu-Kodari highway (which was used 
by the 300 trucks carrying arms from China to 
Nepal). 


`~ While playing the China card, the Nepalese Gov- 
ernment began engaging in harassment of Indians 
in Nepal. There are about 1.5 lakh Indians in that 
-country. In April 1987 Nepal announced that 
every foreigner in Nepal would be forced to have 
a ‘work permit’. Foreigners in Nepal are mainly 
Indians. So it was clear that the move was intended 
to hurt the Indians most. Initially this“ was con- 
fined to three districts. But in September 1988 the 
‘work permit’ regime was extended to cover the 
whole country. While the Nepalese Government 
tried to explain it away on the ground that such 
a step would ensure job security for non-Nepalis, 
South Block felt that it was a method of preventing 
the Indians’ access to jobs in Nepal. 


India like Nepal had not gone public on such 
issues that were building up .tensions in Indo-Nepal 
relations. Perhaps that was a tactful and wise step. 
But once the trade and transit treaties were allowed 
to lapse resulting in problems in Nepal and a hue 
and cry was raised in Kathmandu against Indian 
high-handedness, India had no option but to bring 
to light the relevant measures of the Nepalese autho- 
rities that had caused consternation in South Block. 


It is in this setting that Niranjan Thapa, the 
„Nepalese Home Minister, made a provocative state- 
ment. He said the citizenship of all those Nepalese 
who were allowed to become Nepali citizens in 
the last 12 years (that is, a total of 64.8 lakhs) must 
be subjected to a survey. It wasa kind of threat 
that these persons too could be brought under the 
work permit regime. 

(Significantly, most of these persons are residing 
in the Terai region, that is, they are those who had 
gone from India and settled down in the Terai 
region of Nepal in the past 150 years. Of the 18 
million Nepalese populace about 40 per cent are 
those residing in the Terai area and again 40 per 
cent of the Terians have no citizenship. But even 
those granted citizenship are in for trouble.) 


In the wake of such a statement India gave a 
broad hint that this move might compel New Delhi 
to think afresh about what it should do with regard 
to the 3.5 to five million Nepalese working in India. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the Nepalese 
Government’s handling of its ties with India was 
extremely negative and it should have realised that 

` no Government could have put up with its tan- 
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trums for all time to come. So the Indian decision 
that Nepal could not enjoy a special relationship 
status in fhe economic sphere while it sought to 
unilaterly erode that special relationship in the poli- 
tical realm was‘not in the least untimely or unfair. 


In fact several noted Nepalese personalities have 
held the Nepalese Government responsible for the 
current crisis in Nepal. Three leading journalists of 
Nepal belong to this category. Kirtinidhi Bista; the 
former Prime Minister of Nepal, has also been 
critical of Kathmandu’s steps. In a recent interview 
to Deshanter, the Kathmandu weekly, he said while 
India should respect and understand Nepal’s legiti- 
mate aspirations, for a solution to the problem ‘Nepal 
should also strive to lessen India’s doubts and’ appre- 
hensions “instead of adding to its perplexities”’. 


Yet, what is most distressing is that the common 
people of Nepal are being subjected to intense hard- 
ship. Petroleum, kerosene, coal, baby food are in 
acute shortage in Nepal. Of course the Nepalese 
contention that the goods were not allowed to enter 
Nepal by the Government of India as it had imposed 
an “economic blockade” has no basis whatsoever. . 
At the moment Nepal does not enjoy all the 15 
routes through which trade was conducted earlier 
but today it does -enjoy transit facility at the two 
transit points (Raxaul and Jogbani) closest to the 
Calcutta port which even earlier carried 80-90 per 
cent of the transit cargo. In fact in this sense the 
loss of transit facilities under the present regime is 
only 10-20 per cent. 


Nevertheless, the shortages and scarcity in Nepal 
(mostly of fuel as the agreement on petroleum 
supplies between the Nepal Oil Corporation and the 
Indian Oil Corporation — on the strength of which 
Nepal’s fuel requirements were drawn from 100 
depots located near the Indo-Nepalese border — has 
also lapsed in this period, that is, on March 31, 1989) 
can barely be overlooked for they are causing 
tremendous difficulties for the Nepalese masses. 
While seeking all avenues to corner those elements 
in the Royal Palace in Kathmandu who were indulg- 
ing in a largescale unauthorised trade or smuggling 
(which has played a crucial part in the responses 
from the Nepalese ruling circles to the Indian over- 
tures), all means should be explored to minimise the 
hardship of the people of Nepal. That exercise needs 
to be undertaken in right earnest during the current 
consultations of the Indian Ambassador to Nepal in 
New Delhi. O (May 3) 
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R.C. Dutt : Eighth Plan 
(Contd. from page 9) 


difference, and the growth rate is hardly relevant. It 
may be possible, at least in the short-term, to achieve 
a growth rate higher than five per cent, but it will be 
the market type of growth, probably of the “‘kit 
culture” type which the Finance Minister referred to 
in his Budget speech, which will make no contribu- 
tion to the cherished objectives of self-reliance, 
equitable distribution, and, above all, eradication of 
poverty This type of market, as distinct from 
planned development, will, however, increasingly 
face a contradiction from the growing political 
consciousness of the people released by the demo- 
cratic processes. 

The contradiction may indeed be hastened into a 
crisis by the internal problem posed by the growing 
inflationary pressure and by the external debt trap 
which threatens to deny foreign exchange even for 
the normal growth of the economy. The contradic- 
tion when it matures into a crisis will, however, find 
the country unprepared to meet it with a planned 
response. This will indeed be ironical for a country 
which thought of planning even before independence, 
and a dubious honour to the memory of Jawaharlal 
Nehru who fathered this thought and whose birth 
centenary is being celebrated this year with such 
official fan fare. O 
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K. Subrahmanyam: Asia-Pacific 
(Contd. from page 14) 


pressures on them. (For Israel 
borders will be those of 1967). 


Fifthly, the Soviet Union may extend g/asnost into 
the Oceans and start declaring which of its naval 
vessels carry nuclear weapons. This will again gener- 
ate pressures on US and other nuclear weapon coun- 
tries to follow suit. 


Sixthly, within the SAARC region India can take 
the initiative to promote regional confidence building 
measures on items (i), (iii) and (iv). 

To sum up, the prospects for peace are looking up 
and brightening. But security and cooperation need 
faith, vision, dedication, imaginative initiatives and 
sustained pursuit. To borrow a Nehruvian phrase, 
this generation is condemned to hard labour if we are 
to achieve those objectives and humankind is to 
survive. Q 


the guaranteed 


Alok: World Socialism (Contd. from page 30) 


balances that would be helpful in weeding out the 
black sheeps, and eliminating the unhealthy trends 
and practices. 

The revolutionary theory loses its essence, ifa 
Communist does not judge, for oneself, any proposi- 
tion against the touchstone of betterment of society. 
Marxism is, undoubtedly, the only philosophy 
which helps us unravel the knots of the society, but 
the object, the ultimate touchstone, remains the 
Society. 

What is the real cause of split in the Indian re- 
volutionary movement, at this juncture? Why do 
most of the communist formations treat the others as 
“revisionists” or, “Left Communists”, and try to shun 
away any cooperation with them; whereas they show 
little compunction in joining hands with non-leftists? 
To quote Lenin: “The ‘Left Communists’ must be 
argued with because it is Marxists who are making a 
inistake, and an analysis of their mistake will help 
the working class to find the true road.” Why are the 
intra-Left conflicts so numerous, and even bloody 
clashes so commonplace? Why do even some leading 
Communists have sectarian and myopic outlook? We 
talk of international solidarity, but avoid joining 
hands with our next-door revolutionary. Can we 
honestly claim to be fine Marxists before our actions 
prove us nice human beings? Iam not pleading for 
humanism, the philosophy; but for an honest soul- 
searching by the Communists — the builders of the 
humane world-order of the morrow. 

I understand that (to “‘misquote’’ Iqbal) 

Behtar hai ag] ke sath rahe pasban-e-dil 
Lekin kabhi kabhi use tanha bhi chhod de 

(It is better that the heart guards the brain; but, 
at times, that should also be left alone.) But, life is 
complex and challenging. The society is still very 
young and in a developing stage, far away from 
maturity. And, itis the prime responsibility of the 
best Communist minds to foresee and evolve, conti- 
nually. Principled union of thought and action, 
coupled with humaneness is what our society is 
loudly crying for — only, if we care to listen! C] 


Anjali: Women’s World (Contd. from page 31) 


absconding. Now Shalini is dead. She died a week 
later on April 28. 

The NFIW, during a demonstration at her in-laws’ 
residence in Defence Colony, learnt that this was the 
third case of bride-burning in a cluster of ten- 
twelve houses in Defence Colony. Says Primla 
Loomba of, NFIW: “Local residents told us that in 
the house bang opposite her in-laws’ house, a man 
drenched his wife in whisky and burnt her. He 
went scot free. Not just that. Within four months he 
was remarried. Apparently, this is the third case of 
burning with whisky.” 

“I know I am not going to live,” Shalini had 
said. According to doctors, in cases like hers (with 
70 per cent burns, most of them third degree) chances 
of survival are 10-15 per cent. ‘Can you bring them 
to book?’ she asked a Joint Woman’s Programme 
volunteer. “They are so rich. Can you get me 
justice?” O 
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Proneer in stee! plant consuttancy in India, 
DASTURCO has been closely involved in the 
Planning, design and engineering of steel, mining, 
mingral and aked projects for both the pubkc and 
private sectors Itis consultant to several forexgn 
govemments UNCTAD, UNIDO, World Bank and 
other intemational agencies. 


Integrated Steel Plants 


enginsenng consuitant 
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© Siscon Steel Project, Rourkela Steel Plant 
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Alloy and Special Steels 

DASTURCO s the consuttant to 

o Ady Steel Plant, Durgapur (intial plant as wel as 
o the Spacal Steels Prant, Salam 

O Firth Stering Steets, Nagpur, etc 
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Mini Steel Plants 

India’s frst modem mm steel plant with advanced 
S-type curved mouid continuous casting for 
Mukand Steal at Thane, Bombay, was designed 
by DASTURCO as far back as 1965 Since then, 
DASTURCO has enginesred a large number of 
min steal plants m Inca and other counties — 

O Stea! Camplex, Feroxe, Kerala D Knshna Steal, 
Bombay 0 Oswal Steel, Fanasbad 0 PT Badja 
Indonesia Utama, Jakarta, etc 

Sponge Iron Plants 

For SIIL's sponge iron plant, Kothagudem—india’s 
first DR Ptant based on non-coking coals— 
DASTURCO has provided comprehensive design 
and enginesnng services 

Now, DASTURCO ss the consultant for the first 
DRi-based composite mim-steel plant in India for 
Sunfag [ron & Steal Limited al Eddan, Bandara 
Distnet, Maharashtra 

Super Alloys 

Madhan 's Superalloys Plant, Hyderabad—one of 
the most sophisticated and complex metallurgical 
plants in the worka-—was designed and engneored 
by DASTURCO 

Export of Know-how 

Asm India, DASTURCO's actively assisting steel 
development n the Arab world, South-East Asa, 
Afnca and Latin Amenca Among the numerous 
assignments, the largest and most prestigious 1s 
the Misurata iron and Stee! Complex, Libya, now 
nearng completion, for which DASTURCO ss the 
Principal Consultant 


stegt plart and also provided techmcal sennces for 
the stabdzator of steelmeit shop performance 
DASTURCO's other recent mtematonal 
assignments include Master Plan for the 
development of the steal sector in Egypt upto 
2000A D , sectoral study for the Egyptian 
alumnum industry , feasionity study for carbon and 
graphite etectrodes project m Arab countnes, etc. 
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SATURDAY 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Towards Fiasco 


No very long ago, in the early days of his term as Prime Minister, 
one used to hear about Rajiv Gandhi’s special foreign policy 
approach towards India’s neighbours. There were moments of excite- 
ment about establishing rapport with Pakistan’s military dictatorship 
to the point of making the extraordinary claim that General Zia 
was ‘“‘our best bet”. There was bonhomie with another military 
dictator in our neighbourhood, and Rajiv Gandhi made a dramatic 
airdash to a cyclone-hit Jand’s end in Bangladesh in the company 
of General Ershad, to which the aged former Sri Lankan President was 
also roped in. The high watermark of this policy was registered with 
the Indo-Sri Lanka Agreement of July 29, 1987 = which was over- 
publicised by the Rajiv establishment as the historic Accord of the 
century, apart from other extravagant claims. 

A significant feature of this strategy pursued under Rajiv Gandhi 
has been the total and exclusive reliance on the rulers of the neigh- 
bouring regimes none of which, barring the one in Colombo, had 
any democratic sanction of the people behind them. This was in 
marked contrast to the strategy pursued so long which, while dealing 
with the rulers, had never ignored or underplayed the importance 
of cultivating the public in the neighbouring countries, among whom 
there still persists active and strong democratic elements with records 
of friendship towards this country. By neglecting these friendly 
elements, New Delhi’s policy towards neighbours as followed by 
Rajiv Gandhi has become vulnerable and liable to be misundeistood 
by the public as a whole in these countries. , 

This one-track approach depends very much on the vagaries of the 
ruling establishment and their own narrow self-interests as distinct 
from the wider national interests of the countries concerned. The 
military junta in Pakistan, for instance, could be trusted to keep up 
a confrontational posture towards this country as part of its stock-in- 
trade. The Bangladesh President, another General, could find it 
convenient to whip up anti-India jingoism to divert people’s attention 
from the more pressing problems at home, beleaguered as he has been 
by the democratic pressure from massive political organisations 
opposed to him. Even the exodus of Chakma refugees across the 
frontier into north-east India bears out the psychological antipathy of 
the Ershad regime to amicably settle issues with India. The same can 
be said of the continuing dispute over the sharing of the river waters. 

It is in this background that one has to take into account the 
deterioration of relations between India and Nepal. Repeatedly, the 
Rajiv Government takes the stand that its case is legally irrefutable 
with regard to the grievances of Nepal. Itis no doubt tenable that 
India has a strong case purely legally and constitutlonally. What 
is, however, missed is that Indo-Nepal relations are not based 


only on legal percep tion. They involve political approaches 
and decisions. On this score, India has suffered very 
badly, it has to be admitted, asthe world opinion seems 
to haye tilted in favour of Kathmandu and against India. 
Internally, the people of Nepa}, whose goodwill could safely be 
relied upon in the past, are this time by and large left exposed 
to the propaganda of the King and his court, to the extent 
that the shortages of essential supplies in Nepal bave been 
brought about by the cussedness of the Indian authorities. 
Thus the King of Nepal could maintain an upper hand in 
misleading his own people to believe that India has been 
mainly responsible for the hardship and privations being 
suffered by them. In other words, India is already marked 
out as the villain of the piece. The result has been that we 
are left with very few articulate supporters of India in Nepal 
in the face of the strident campaign against India launched 
by the Palace circles. This itself is a serious reflection on our 
neglecting the democratic section of the Nepali public. 

The protracted delay in breaking the deadlock with Nepal 
is thus an eloquent commentary on the fiasco of our policy 
towards Nepal. Much more serious is the current tension 
with Sri Lanka. Putting it briefly, one can very well ask the 
government how and why the euphoria generated two years 
ago over the Rajiv-Jayewardene Accord has totally vanished 
today. In fact, Jayewardene, for whose well-being and survi- 
val Rajiv rushed Indian troops to Sri Lanka in the first 
place, bas been maintaining silence on the worsening crisis, 
maksng no intervention to defuse it despite the fact that it 1s 
his party which is still ın power in Colombo. 


The irony of the present situation —a damaging commen- 
tary indeed on the fiasco of our policy — is that while the 
Indian troops were sent for the purpose of protecting the Tamil 
population. tyey have throughout been engaged in armed 
clashes with the foremost Tamil militant group in the island. 
Today, it is this militant Tamil group, the LITE, which is 
engaged in peace talks with the Srı Lankan Government and 
has joined in a common chorus for the vacation of the 


island by the Indian armed forces. This by itself brings out 
the hideous misadventure of Rajiv’s political strategy with 
regard to Sri Lanka. Whatever might be the plea that Rajiv 
Gandhi may trot out, the-fact of the matter is that by the 
provisions of the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord of July 29, 1987, the 
Indian troops were despatched to Sri Lanka at the request of 
the Sri Lankan President, and have no focus standi whatsoever 
to stay put there once the President has made a public demand 
for their vacation of Sri Lankan soil. 

It needs to be further reiterated that the Indian troops were 
specifically sent to Sri Lanka for the purpose of safeguarding 
the integrity of the Sri Lankan Republic. As for safeguarding 
the interest and security of the Tamil minority in the island, 
that is the responsibility of the Sri Lankan Government and 
the Government of India cannot arrogate to itself the res- 
ponsibility of protecting any section of the population in 
another sovereign state unless specifically requested to do 
so by the government of the country concerned. Such an 
arrangement can of course be ensured by amicable under- 
standing between the governments of the two neighbouring 
countries and not by hectoring postures or threatening to do 
a Cyprus in Sri Lanka as some circles have begun to demand 
with the acquiescence — if not the tacit consent — of the 
Rajiv establishment. While such an idea may be hot stuff for 
election propaganda, one ouly hopes that wiser counsel will 
prevail since it is highly irresponsible to involve thejJndian 
armed forces in such a game. It also needs to be said that if 
President Premadasa is pushed too far, he may seek the assis- 
tance of a multilateral force to help his government in ensuring 
peace and stability in his country, as did Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike in 1971, instead of relying solely on the Indian armed 
contingent. Such a development will bring neither credit to 
Rajiv Gandhi's government nor honour to our country. 

The time has come for a sober appraisal of our govern- 
ment’s policy towards our neighbours, instead of letting it be 
guided by juvenile impetuosity and suicidal short-sightedness. 


June 21 NLC. 








COMMENTARY 





Poland: Victory of Solidarity 


THE resounding success of Solidarity in Socialist Poland has 

brought to the fore the significance of a highly interesting 
experiment launched by creative Marxists in the socialist 
world: multi-party democracy. 

Solidarity swept the elections to the 100 member Senate 
(the Upper House, elections to which, unlike India, are 
direct as in the case of the Lower House) having won practi- 
cally all the seats there and 160 of 161 seats reserved for 
independent candidates in the Sejm (the Lower House). And 
this momentous victory of Solidarity has been accompanied 
by a massive defeat for the ruling alliance led by the Polish 
United Workers’ Party (PUWP, as the Communist Party is 
known in Poland). In fact General Jaruzelski, who headed 
the government coalition, openly conceded defeat which, he 
was truthful and cadid enough to admit, was ‘‘total’’. 

The PUWP-ied coalition is no doubt assured of a 
majority ın the ¿60 member Sejm and thus there is no ques- 
tion of it being dislodged from power at this stage. But its 
defeat was transparent in Solidarity’s landslide win in 
the Senate as well as the fact that 33 of the 35 top Com- 
munist Jeaders who were nominated to the list of unoppsed 
candidates and who had to get over 50 per cent votes 
for election in the first round failed to secure the requisite 
number of ballots cast. This happened because Solidarity 
ran a vigorous campaign not to vote for them, The success 
of Solidarity on this score is a measure of the strength of its 
roots among the people (though now there is some rethinking 
in Sohdarity circles because all those Communist leaders who 
failed in the first round are dedicated reformers, and they 
have all been replaced by others in the second round). But 
this does not mean that the PUWP has been uprooted. It is 
doubtless humbled and humiliated, but not eliminated. 
Or else the candidate who fared worst in this list could not 
have received the support of 37 per cent of those who 

exercised their franchise (of the 27.3 million voters 62 per 
cent participated in the elections). 


Close observers of the Polish scene reject the view that this 
is a vote against socialism. Of course it is a vote of no-confi- 
dence against the PUWP-led coalition government for the 
manner in which it bas mishandled the Polish economy that 
1s still in deep crisis marked by galloping inflation, growing 
cost of living, yawning gulf between the well-offs and the 
worse-offs. But people interviewed in surveys and on TV 
categorically opposed a change of system because they were 
afraid of losing the social welfare benefits like free and com- 
Dulsory education, free medical facilities, etc. that socialism 
ensures. 

The results of the Polish elections are a clear verdict in, 
favour ofa new coalition government in which Solidarity 
must have a decisive role. Responding to the people’s mood, 
the present government leadership has called for such an 
alliance. But Solidarity which is subjected to various pulls 
and pressures has rejected the call making it clear that it does 
not want to share the responsibility of running the country at 
this stage. But it cannot ignore the mass aspirations for long. 

Lech Walesa, the legendary leader of Solidarity, is display- 
ing rare maturity at present. Commenting on the ongoing 
struggle for giving final shape to Poland’s much-needed re- 
forms, Walesa recently said: "Nobody will win in this strug- 
gle individually. Neither will it be won by those who shout: 
‘Down with Communists.’” That he is striving for a new line 
departing from the original course of confrontation with,the 
Polish authorities is beyond dispute. Would he succeed? 
Poland’s future depends on the answer to this query (which, 
however, would have to wait for sometime). In the meantime 
there are prospects a split both,in Solidarity and the PUWP. 

At a time when the image of .socialism has been consider- 
ably tarnished by the butchery in Beijing, the Polish 
experiment offers a possibility of proving that socialism 
is not in the least incompatible with democracy 
The way out of the crisis in that country is only 
through constructive cooperation between the three majoy 
forces: Solidarity, the Communists and the Church. Thi 
was underlined eight years ago (at the time of the first mani 
festation of the crisis) by the editor of this journal after ¢ 
tour of Poland for which reason he had then earned ths 
wrath of our Marxist establishments steeped in old ideas. Hi, 
observation carries more weight today as things have changes 
dramatically under the impact of Gorbachev’s new thinking 
that accords priority to national and global interests ove 
partisanship. 
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Wanted: 
Sagacity on Sri Lanka l 


RAJMOHAN GANDHI 


THE question of the IPKF’s future illustrates the cruel 
dilemmas of the nkan situation. The IPKF’s return 
to India would expose vulnerable Tamil areas on the island 
to Sinhala extremists, and the unarmed Tamil citizen as well 
as the Provinicial Government of Perumal to the LTTE. 
A force maintaining order, even if incompletely, would be 
making room for gun-toting intimidators. 5 

If, however, the IPKF stays put, and especially if it does 
so against the wishes of the Lankan Government, there will 
be reprisals against the persons and properties of Lankan 
Tamils and Indians in Colombo, in the tea-gardens near 
Kandy and in other Sinhala-majority areas. , The : pressure 
of circumstances could then suck the IPKF into central, 
western and southern Sri Lanka, turning the force into one 
of occupation. Indian soldiers and officials will pay heavily 
in sweat and blood for any policing of the whole of Sri 
Lanka; the policing will have to be of long duration; and 
eventual withdrawal will expose to bitter revenge any Indian 
and Lankan Tamil interests that survive. - 

Withdrawal would be the lesser evil and also conform to 
international law but it would involve the casting away of a 
government that was billed as a visible and valuable fruit 
of a supposedly historic Accord. Reflection ought surely to 
take place when things reach such a pass but we are living in 
blighted times that do not allow the lessons of history to 
interfere with the buying and selling of votes, licences and 
permits. Still, 1 offer for what they are worth some thoughts 
for those who care for Lanka’s peoples and for India’s 
relations with her southern neighbour. r 

Had their offers not been so little or so late, successive 
Governments in Ceylon or Sri Lanka could have pacified 
their Tamils with half of what they have been willing to 
givein recent times. Had the Buddhist clergy and vocal 
Sinhala citizens been less chauvinistic, the Government of 
Sri Lanka would have made better offers to the Tamils. If 
in earlier decades popular Tamil leaders had been more 
united, the initiativé-would not have passed to the LTTE or 
similar bodies. If papular Sinhala leaders had been less 
divided in their field, the JVP could not have seized the 
ball. à 

Many Indians made and still make the ‘error of thinking 
that only the Tamils of Lanka are our concern. Not that 
very many Indians actually think of the Lankan Tamils; our 
indifference has been quite large. Yet the plight of the 
Tamils does arouse at least the verbal of sympathy of Indians. 
This is quite natural, just as it-would be natural for us, were 
we thinking of Malaysia, to be more concerned with its 
Indians than with its Malays or Chinese. 

But when such sentiments are allowed to dictate policy, 
trouble results — trouble that causes the very people for 
whom we have sympathy’ to suffer. It would not be unnatural 
for the people of Pakistan to have a soft corner for the 
Muslims of India, but were this sympathy to be made the 
corner-stone of Pakistan’s policy towards India, the Muslims 
of India might easily become the policy’s worst victims. 

The pro-Tamil thrust of India’s Lankan policy has tended 
to make the Lankan majority and the Lankan authorities 
anti-Indian and more suspicious of their Tamils. The help 
(largely covert but in some cases overt as well) that was given 
xy the Indian and Tamil Nadu Governments to militant Tamil 
groups was an aspect of this pro-Tamil thrust, which of course 
is as much an off-shoot of Indian politics as cf Indian senti- 
ment. Instead of working for as sound a relationship as 
possible with all the peoples of Sri Lanka and with their 
zovernment, thereby securing the true well being ‘of the is- 
iand’s Tamils, we have projected a , partiality for one section 
of Lanka’s population. 

The Accord, sadly, was another error. Jt is truly a matter 
‘or wonder that though the Government oftIndia was nota 
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Indo-Sri Lanka relations are fast reaching the 

Point of crisis as the demand for the withdrawal 

of the Indian armed contingent. grows in the V 

island-republic. Here is a wise approach to the 

proplens by a very perceptive commentator. — 
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party to the dispute in Sri Lanka, it became a party toan 
accord for resolving the dispute. India should have been 
Above the dispute, helping the contending parties as a friendly, 
non-partisan and influential neighbour. Again, India could 
have underwritten any accord between disputing parties and 
offered to help enforce it, if both sides wanted her help. Yet 
a country meant to be an umpire and an underwriter became 
a participant, to no one’s advantage and ata large cost to 
itself in terms of money,.goodwill and lives lost. 

India’s clout and diplomacy should have been used in an 
attempt to bring the Lankan Government andthe LTTE to 
an agreement. If such an agreement was impossible, the 
Accord that took its place was surely avoidable. Under the 
Accord, India seemed to guarantee a peace and an order that 
was beyond her capacity: to ensure. Indeed India seemed to 
guarantee the LTTE’s cooperation on the LTTE’s behalf but 
without the LTTE’s consent. 

The joint demand of the LTTE, the JVP, the studerits of 
Sri Lanka andthe Colombo Government that the IPKF 
should return to India is conclusive proof ofthe Accord’s 
failure and unwisdom “We are ready to help as an umpire 
or as a policeman if the parties to the dispute seriously want 
our help. But we are helpless if you cannot agree.” This and 
not the Acoord should have been our stand. k 

The argument that the Accord was worth everything 
because after all it committed Colombo against offering trans- 
mission or shore. -facilities to the United States holds no 
water. The United States does not needa transmitter or 
Lankan soil to broadcast messages to India; and the messages 
that the JVP and the LTTE are broadcasting to the people 
of Lanka are not particularly friendly to India. If the aim 
was to prevent the spirit of enmity to India from obtaining 
a foothold on Lankan soil, that aim has certainly not been 
realised. 

Notwithstanding the Accord’s weaknesses, President Prema- 
dasa must be faulted for the manner in which he asked for 
the [PKF’s return. The question could have been raised by 
him either at a face-to-face meeting with Rajiv Gandhi or 
via a high-level emissary. But he chose to hurl the demand 
first via the press. Friends or allies do not talk to each other 
from the platforms of public meetings. i 
_ The Indian Government is entitled toa genuine grievance 
on this score, but its reaction has to be cool and collected 
and based on India’s interests, long-term and short-term. 

Despite ıts history of shortcomings, the Government ofpSri 
Lanka is the principal force on the island and the party that 
our government has to deal with. No doubt the island accom- 
modates two other forces, the JVP and the LTTE. However, 
both these forces seem inimical to India. Neither has the 
democratic sanction or the democratic obligations of the 
Government of Sri Lanka; and neither has the influence or 
sway ofthat government. And though the JVP and ‘the 
LTTE may enjoy a temporary coincidence of immediate goals, 
essentially their interests are mutually hostile. It would be 
the height of folly for the Government of India to bypass the: 
Government of Colombo for the sake of any direct under- 
standing with either the LTTE ortheJVP. In short, the 
only force ontheisland with which the Government of 
India can do business is the Government of Sri Lanka. 

By the same token, it would be foolish in the extreme for 
the Lankan Government to Keep Indla out of the picture in 
its dealings with groups like the LTTE. Irrespective of the 
annoyance that New Delhi may at different times have given 
Colombo, the Government of India is the only force in the 
region capable of coming to Colombo’s aid. 

Commonsense dictates six simple conclusions. One,’ the 
Government and people of Sri. Lanka must accept that for 
good or ill India is the principal power ‘in the region. Two, 

(Continued on page 35)" 
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RAJNI KOTHARI 


Tere is no phenomenon as peculiar and baffling 
* ag that, of the Opposition in India. It has been a 
subject of ridicule, amusement, sarcasm, cynicism 
and. (among those sympathetically inclined) a growing 
sense of exasperation, together producing a massive 
' ctedibility gap. What lends an edge of tragedy to 
the whole thing is that between themselves the 
Opposition parties have the support of the majority 
of the Indian voters (they have always had it), are 
today in power in such a large number of states, on 
the whole receive a sympathetic Press, and have never 
had to look very far for issues to pick up and 
opportunities to grab to put the government and the 
ruling party at the Centre in the dock. 
he Opposition has so many natural advantages 
too — a country so full of misery and’ discontent, 
with so many unkept’ promises and unfulfilled ex- 
pectations, with problems galore and social conflicts 
and tensions piling upon.each other, and with a con- 
tinuing incidence of breakdowns of the public order, 
wanton disregard of norms by those in power, and 
sudden disasters leading to considerable public 
suffering and outrage. Surely, to an onlooker it 
would appear like a haven for Opposition activity, 
organised protests, ideological challenge and a major 
build-up that could at the same time shake up and 
demoralise the ruling hierarchy and provide a con- 
vincing alternative to it. y 

Instead, what we have is an Opposition in such 
disarray, running helter skelter, never pursuing any 
specific challenge to the government to its logical 
end, always .willing to be side-tracked from real 

- issues by clever announcements and fresh provoca- 
tions by the government to which the Opposition is 
forced to react. We have an Opposition that can 
boast of some very outstanding and highly intelligent 
leaders but itis not the Opposition that sets the 
agenda of public discourse and confrontation, it is 
the ruling party that does that. Even when the 
government at the Centre indulges in gross violation 
of democratic norms as it has continuously done (in 

Andhra, in Punjab, in Jammu and Kashmir, in 
Tripura, in Nagaland and most recently in Karna- 
taka), the public outcry that results soon gets over- 
taken by lurid displays of internal squabbles and 
enmities, intrigues and innuendoes, in which leading 
spokesmen of the Opposition (from Raj Narain to 
Subramaniam Swamy, from Charan Singh to 
Chandrasekhar) have indulged. 

“ As this happens — and it has happened conti- 
nypusly — it is this that occupies public space (as 
well as public memory) rather than the quite consi- 
d rable achievements of Opposition-led governments, 
important movéments led by leading Opposition 
politicians and parties (the railway strike, the JP 
movement, the successful agitations against so many 
government measures, from the Bihar Press Bill to 
the Defamation Bill) and some rather dramatic ex- 
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posures of corruption in high places and scandals 
involving almost the entire machinery of government, 
ala Bofors. In the case of these latter the Press - 
has played a major and catalytic role, helping the: 
Opposition in its encounter with the: government, 
but so much of it has soon got overlaid in the public 
mind by the depressing state of the Opposition 
parties and their proclivity to prove themselves (more 
than Mrs Gandhi or Rajiv Gandhi could) incapable 
of wielding power and putting it to purposive use. 
The amazing thing; of course, is that, in spite of 
all this, large sections of the people continue tp 
identify with the Opposition (which may mean 
different things*to different people but they do iden- 
tify with it) and would like to see it come to power. 
True, a lot of these may be in the form of ‘negative 
vote’ against, for instance, Rajiv Gandhi (who 
may perhaps be the biggest asset on the side of the 
Opposition). A lot of it may be a result of identify- 
ing with either one or another Opposition party or 
leader (as for instance in Haryana, Andhra Pradesh, 


. West. Bengal, Tamil Nadu and, until recently, 


Karnataka). There is as yet no evidence either that 
there is a single composite entity called ‘the Opposi- 
tion’ which offers itself as an identifiable alternative 
to the people of India, or that the major parties and 
groups within parties have agreed to pull themselves 
together and provide one common front (even if this 
were to be composed of overlapping: coalitions that 
somehow together made sense to the electorate). 

Lacking both of these, despite the possibility of 
large public support, there is no guarantee that it 
will make it. And it is precisely these conditions that 
have, of late, bolstered the ego and confidence of the 
present Prime Minister who, until, only a few weeks 
ago, appeared to be so utterly distraught that his 
image.even within his own party and vis-a-vis other 
Congress leaders, had suffered a sharp decline. If 
Rajiv Gandhi is an asset on the side of the 
Opposition; the Opposition in its present state is an 
asset on the side of Rajiv Gandhi. It is the 
tragedy of the Indian people that they are being 
tossed around between these two insufferable pheno- 
mena. They both lack credibility and together make 
the political process, as a whole, lacking in credibi- 
lity and in any hope for a better future. 


THERE is little doubt that, if once again returned 
to power, the Rajiv Gandhi government not only 
cannot and will not cope withthe accumulated 
agenda of problems facing India butiis also likely to ° 
further dismantle the democratic apparatus and pose , 
a grave threatto both freedom and justice. The. 
question is: can it be defeated and a viable alternative 
to it provided which will not only deal with the 
agenda facing the country but also restore and 
strengthen the institutional framework of democracy 


through which that task will be undertaken? Can the 
Opposition gear itself up to take up this historic 
- challenge, coming to it ata poiht of time when, if 
things do not turn for the better, there will be à 
sharp downslide and erosion, at least from the point 
` of view of the large masses of the people? Also, there 
may not be another chance for the Opposition 
parties to provide a democratic alternative in an 
orderly fashion. What we may have instead isa 
growing politics of confrontation that will become 
increasingly -violent and provoke rising scales of 
repression and authoritarian backlash. It is not any 
longer a question: can the Opposition do it? It is 
rather a question: how do we make the Opposition 
do it? As has often happened in history, “we are 
all in it”! i 
This is particularly so in the situation we face in 
India, at this moment oftime. It is a situation 
created by the eclipse of an institutional order that 
was in some respects unique to this country but has 
been almost totally destroyed, in the last two decades. 
This was provided by a` political structure in which 
while the Congress remained the dominant. party 
providing an all-India framework, it was able to 
sustain a democratic political process in which both 
the federal structure of the Congress party and the 
availability of a wide spectrum of Opposition groups 
and parties at various levels as well as a free play of 
intellectual dissent and ‘movements’ representing new 
social groups and aspirations, were all given their 
due role. Twenty. five years ego (in 1964) I had 
characterised this as the Congress system which, I 


had argued, provided for a unique model that com-. 


bined both integrative and participant functions per- 
mitted on the whole a free play of power arid assigned 
a unique role‘to the Opposition — not so much of 
displacing the dominant party from power at the 
' Centre as of providing a continuing source of chal- 
lenge, mobilising, new social groups as they emerged, 
having in its, fold outstanding personalities whom 
Nehru and others respected, and whenever the Con- 
gress strayed too far away from the balance of public 
opinion and became unpopular, threw it out and 
took the reins of power. This latter happened at the 
regional and local levels while the former roles were 
carried out at all levels including at the Centre. 
Starting with the 1967 election and Mrs. Gandhi’s 
overreaction toit through the 1969 split and the 
populist twist she gave to Indian politics since then, 
and then through the Emergency, the further splits 
in the ruling party giving rise to the phenomenon 
of ‘Congyess-I’, the institutional fabric of the Cong- 
ress system was underinined. The stunning victory 
of Rajiv Gandhi in 1984 on the crest of a communal 
wave following bis mother’s assassination, and 
since then his systematic undermining of parlia- 
mentary institutions, accountability in government 
and the federal political process, and substitution 
thereof by a techno-managerial model of govern- 
ment, carried the process further. It produced massive 
and growing dependence on and collaboration with 
external sources of support, all of which also brought 
about a regime of high corruption, secret deals and 
a clear politics of deceit. (See my article in the Indian 
Express, dated May 16, 1989). The result is that 
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we are left today with an enormous vacuum in the 
institutional arena of the polity. And yet nothing 
has taken its place and the vacuum keeps growing. 
Hence the more than ordinary significance of the 
tole of the Opposition today and for the coming 
years, 

Hence the seriousness of the crisis created by 
an Opposition that, far from being able to fill the 
vacuum spelt out above, which calis for a creation 
ofan all-India party that is at once cohesive and 
electric, does not even seem ready to take over 
from Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress and provide a more 
democratic alternative that is also more accountable, 
more open and more clean. Jt is not that at least 
some of the leaders in the Opposition parties are not 
aware of this. 

Certainly, V. P. Singh and his close associates 
are struggling to grapple with the situation, despite 
so many obstacles created by their own colleagues. 
Some extremely responsible leaders of the two. 
Marxist parties, the BJP and the more popular 
among the ‘regional’ parties are also aware of the 
situation, and in spite of having their own cons- 
traints and opposing pulls, are seeking to find a way 
out of them so that a credible alternative to the 
present government atthe Centre can be -placed 
before the people. The rdason why one'is so scepti- 
cal of the Opposition as it presents itself today is 
that while some individual leaders may have the 
capacity to grasp the nature of the challenge they 
face, they seem to be doing precious little to steer 
their different parties and alignments towards a 
course that, even after allowing for possible develop- 
ments in the near future, inspire hope that things 
will indeed begin to change for the better in the next 
few months. 

The task that the leadership of the Opposition 
faces is indeed unenviable; one is asking them to 
clear the debris created ever since the disaster that 
overtook the Janata regime in 1979. In a sense, one 
is being critical precisely because of the ‘seriousness 
of the situation and the enormity of the task facing 
the Opposition, against which one sees such a slow 
pace of effort, so many detours and efforts in reverse 
gear, so little use being made of the harvest of! 
opportunities provided by Rajiv Gandhi and his 
coterie, such a decline in the standing of major 
leaders of the Opposition, caused not a little by 
people in. the Opposition itself, and the continuing 
spectacle of anaemia, divisiveness, intrigue and , 
a deliberately cultivated culture of gossip and 
scandal. ; 
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THERE is little hope that all this will be overcome 
fairly soon, with a clear display of firmness and high 
quality of leadership. This is all the more necessary 
because the tasks that face the Opposition leaders 
(beyond presenting a credible and united front) are 
rather demanding and cannot be left to chance.’ 
There is, first, the serious task of trans-regionalising 
the Opposition if it is to provide a truly national 
alternative. The phenomenon of regional parties is 
understandable’ in a federal society like this, espe- 
cially given the extreme centralisation of power 
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ünder the Congress-I, but it makes sense only ina 


national frame of Opposition politics; even a federal 
set-up (in which I very much believe) is a national 
set-up. . 

There is, second, the task of transcending the 
narrowly conceived ideological divides and the need 
to find a middle ground on which diverse positions 
(from left-of-the centre, from regional to caste 
and communal) can converge in a pragmatic way. 
Once again, these divisions are natural in a plural 
society that is differentiated along more than just 
class lines, as well as on class lines, given the 


_ astounding dualism based on massive inequity and’ 
exploitation that has taken place. And yet, precisely ` 


for countering these phenomena (which have accen- 
tuated on an unprecedented scale under the present 
regime), there is need for a composite strategy for 
providing a real alternative. It is not easy to do this 
but it has to be done. 

There is, third, the immediate need to resolve the 
leadership tangle. 
less than two years ago, almost out of the blue, but 
offering his credibility, appeared to offer a way out 
of the long standing leadership crisis in the Opposi- 
tion. Not much seems to have been done to build 


_on that phenomenon, while efforts to pull down his 


image and the high standing of ‘some of his close 
colleagues have proceeded apace, and V.P. Singh 
himself seems to have given in to the game’ of 
musical chairs and made some extremely bad choices, 
producing in their wake more problems than he has 
so far been able to handle. But he is still there and 
has taken some steps that show firmness and courage, 


and continues to enjoy high popularity among the, 


masses and be broadly acceptable to other party 
formations despite some mischievous efforts to dis- 
turb ‘his standing. But it cannot still be said that a 
clear-picture of who is to lead the Opposition to 
victory in the next elections has emerged. 

Beyond all these tasks remains the pressing need 
for presenting a credible profile in terms of socio- 
economic and political commitments that are, in 
turn, tied together into an imaginative and inspiring 
‘call to the nation’. Let me end.this article with 
suggesting the key to such a unifying call that can 
bring together a set of basic commitments which can 
together provide the country with a real alternative 
to the present regime — and the system through 
which it seeks to perpetuate itself in power. 

Central. to such a call is the need to put an end to 
the increasingly alien nature of governance and its 
growing collaboration with external sources of 
capital, technology and trade-offs, many of, which 
have led to a growing tie-up between-India’s ruling 
elite (itself without roots in this country) and foreign 
governments and multinationals. This has, in turn, 
produced a regime of corruption, cut-backs and 
secret deals that have then spread like cancer as has 
been revealed by recent exposures of a series of 
scandals. All this needs to be put an end to, and we 
need to resume the task of nation-building based on 
indigenous efforts and capacities and skills of our 
own people, resuming also the path of self-reliance, 


‘decolonisation and cultural renaissance that respects 


both the integrity and the diversity of Indian culture, 
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instead of homogenising it and making available for 
“integration into a global monolith. 

There is, secondly, a need to restore to the Indian 
State its central role in the development process, to 
recover the public realm and to arrest the tendency 
towards privatising public institutions and- handing 
things over to the corporate sector and to monied 


interests, the tendency also.to discredit the regular” 


bureaucracy and its norms of public accountability 
and probity and to replace it by a techno-managerial 
structure of a corporate kind that is taken out of 
parliamentary scrutiny and public controls as, for 
instance, by the Public Accounts Committee and the 
office of the CAG. 

Third, there is need to rebuild the institutions of 
democratic functioning that have been badly eroded 
— the constitutional apparatus for enforcing the 
rule of Jaw, the institutions of economic planning 
and development, the institutions of learning and 
education, a truly free and unfettered Press and 
independent mass media, above all the political 
framework consisting of the party system, the fedéral 
structure and local self-governing bodies many of 
which have been allowed to go into limbo. The 
thunder and aplomb cf the Prime Minister on 
panchayati raj, after having. undermined local and 
federal institutions, is no more than a propaganda 
gimmick that verges on being a fraud on the people. 

And, fourth, following the same logic, there is 
need to return to the unfinished (indeed deliberately 
forsaken) path of institutionally providing for econo- 
mic equity and social justice, access to ecological 
resources of which the poor have been denuded by 
corporate interests in collaboration with agents of 
the state,-and protection and:preservation of India’s 
cultural integrity’ which too, is currently being 
threatened by a global technological juggernaut that 
is affecting the autonomy of both the Indian State 
and the diverse-cultures that make for its funda- 
mentally plural and decentralised character. 

As these constitute different facets of resuming 
India’s nation-building towards a truly autonomous, 
self-reliant and indigenous course by both regaining 
lost ground during the last two decades of Congress 
tule and adding new dimensions to it which arise / 
from our discovery of serious flaws and failures of 
the developiaent model we have adopted which have 


led to deep social and economic divisions and made ` 


the polity itself vulnerable to external influences 
and pressures. To put it in one comprehensive term, 
the task isi to pick up once again the threads of 
swaraj through commitment to truly swadeshi model 
of both governance and development in which the 
people become the guardians of their destiny in 
place of the present highly centralised and elitist 
structure that is itself alien in character and is in 
collusion with foreign agencies out to acquire a foot- 
hold in India. l 

Now, this is not a path and direction that the 
Congress-I can ever take us to. Can the Opposition 
do it? One is not at all sure. And yet, there seems to 
be no escape from creating a credible alternative to 
the Congress-I that can undertake the kind.of agenda 
that is laid out here. The alternative to creating such 
(Continued on page 35) 
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ran and her Neighbours 


FRED HALLIDAY 


Ts is obviously a very important moment for all 
of'us who have studied Iran. It is not just the 

tenth anniversary of the revolution but a period of 

uncertainty following the ceasefire continues. 

The question that I have been asked to answer is: 
is Iran a threat to its neighbours? We are dealing 
with uncertainties, with regard to domestic politics. 
It is not just the question of it not being clear what 
the official line is now, but if you start making 
specific predictions you may very well be disproved. 

One has to address a question like this in terms of 
three contexts. One has to look at what the leader- 
ship of the Islamic republic has done since coming 
to power and, particularly, what it is doing now. 
How has its foreign policy evolved? Secondly, one 
has to look at this in the context of Iranian history. 
Revolutions claim to alter countries completely and 
those who don’t like revolutions say they don’t 
really alter anything at all. We are going to hear 
a lot of the latter with regard to France, I suspect, 
in the next few months. The answer is, of course, 
that they change not as much as the revolutionaries 
claim, but probably a lot more than those who don’t 
like the revolutions would have us believe. In the 
case of Iran, there are clearly major areas of con- 
tinuity and there are also areas of discontinuity: one 
has to try and get that balance right and look at 
what are the problems that Iran has inherited from 
its past. If you havea revolution you can change 
many things, but_you can’t change your neighbours 
and you can’t change the feelings which may exist 
within your country and outside towards your coun- 
try and its neighbours. The third sort of context one 
has to look at in Iran is to look at other revolu- 


tions. ~ 
The Iranian revolution like all revolutions 
is one hundred percent unique. It is unique 


in some ways and it is also unique in some ways that 
it doesn’t draw attention to, in other words, in ways 
which have nothing to do with Islam: these include 
the fact that itis a revolution that took place in 
cities, a revolution which took place, by comparison 
with others, with less violence > James Bill has 
computed the figures in his recent book: we are talk- 
ing about tens of thousands which is a terrible 
tragedy, but nothing like other revolutions in the 
actual period up to the seizure of power. Iran’s is 
also a revolution which took place in a country 
probably more modern than any other country which 
has yet seen a revolution. So it is in some ways 
unique: but there are also ways in which it is not 
unique and this applies to foreign policy as well. The 
straightforward answer to the question, ‘is Iran a 
threat to it’s neighbours?’ is: ‘yes, but.’ I want to 
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a, 
With the passing away of Ayatollah Khomeini, 
the world attgntion is once again focussed on 
Iran. This article by the distinguished commenta- 
tor on West Asian affairs was written sometime 
ago. However, it provides a valuable insight into 
Irans relations with her neighbours and would 

therefore be useful for readers of Mainstream. 

—Editor 


begin with the ‘but’ and then go on to the ‘yes’. 

But number one is if w¢,look at Iranian history. It 
is not Iran which in this century has threatened its 
neighbours, it is its neighbours which have threa- 
tened [ran. Iran has five neighbours: Turkey, Russia 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iraq. The only one 
which has not sent troops into Iran at some point 
in this century is Afghanistan — it did so in the 
eighteenth century and might still have a try some- 
what further down the line. The Russians have 
invaded three times, the British invaded in 1941 
from Pakistan and Iraq, the Turks sent troops into 
the north of Iran during the First World War, and 
they might well try a bit of hot pursuit against 
Kurds Jater on if they were so minded. The Iraqis, 
of course, invaded in 1980. So, from an Iranian 
point of view, the fact is thatit is Iran which has 
been threatened and this has left a very deep mark. 
I think, on the perception of Iranians of the outside 
world: it is they who have been invaded and they 
who feel they have been manipulated. ‘ 

Now we know, and it is a very important part of 
Tranian politics, and Shaul Bakhash and James Bill 
many others have written about it, that myths about 
international relations play a very important role in 
Tran. With all respect to the myths and fantasms of 
other countries, I would say the Iranians are out 
in front as far as this particular propensity is concer- 
ned. But there is, as with the paranoia of any indi- 
vidual, often very good reason for it: “I would be 


paranoid except do have enemies.” To a degree, . 


this goes for the Iranians as well. It is a disabling 
paranoia in the sense that, under the Shah and under 
Khomeni, it doesn’t give Iran the ability to have an 
accurate and therefore a practical view of what the 
foreign issues are; but it isa very important feature 
of almost every conversation and every newspaper 
article, virtually, and every book and speech from 
Tran that you ever read; and there is a reason for it, 
namely the fact that, asI say, itis Iran which has 
been invaded by its neighbours and not the other 
way round, 

Secondly, if we talk about threatening neighbours 
and expansion, and it was not of course the Imam 
that began this, it was the Shah. It was the Shah 
who, inthe late 1960s, decided to make Iran the 
dominant power in the area; it was he who insisted 
on causing considerable friction with the Arabs, 
which is why no Gulf security organisation was 
set up in the 1970s. It was the Shah who, in parti- 
cular, laid down two time bombs which have erupt- 
ed with considerable consequence since his depar- 
ture. One was the 1975 agreement with Iraq. Now 
we will no- doubt hear more of this;‘ I may have 
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changed my views on many things but my view of 


this at the time is what it is now. This was a perfect- - 


ly fair and sensible agreement but if was reached in 
an unfair way. The consequencé was that as soon 
as the Shah went and the Iraqis thought that Iran 
was weak, they renounced it. In particular they 
renounced the, in itself, good agreement on the 
Shatt al-Arab river. 

If we are looking at the causes of the Iran-Iraq 
war, one of the causes — there are others — was the 
nature of the 1975 agreement .which the Shah 
produced by waging for six years an undeclared, 
low-intensity war against Iraq. The other bomb 
was, of course, Afghanistan: there were many causes 
of the communist seizure of power in 1978, but 
one of them undoubtedly was the Shah’s attempt to 
entice the Kabul regime of Daoud away from the 
Soviet Union and thereby provoke the political crisis 
in which the communists came’to power. So if we 
are talking about Iranian threats and expansion, a 
subjéct which the Arab world is particularly keen 
on emphasising, then the fact is that this of course 
has a longer history than that of Khomeini’s regime. 

The third ‘but’ is very much an extension to the 
international plain of Shaul Bakhash’s domestic 
point: it is that this regime is concerned with ideo- 
logy, it shouts very loud-indeed — most revolution- 
arier do — but it is also quite pragmatic. We saw 
not just a pragmatic, but a self-defeatingly pragmatic 
settlement of the hostage crisis. The Iranians left it 
far too long to get an agreement with the Americans 
and ended up being the only revolution in history to 
repay all its debts on the nail; and we have seen it 
with the war with Iraq as well — a pragmatic end 
with all the problems that we know. Therefore, the 
ability of Iran to recognise where, if not its national 
interest lies, then at least where the interests of the 
survival of the state lie, should not be under- 
estimated. . 

Those are the ‘buts’. Let me now come on to the 
question of how Iran does threaten its neighbours, 
and I would just like to put this in the broader con- 
text of how revolutions in general threaten their 
neighbours, because I think in foreign policy what 
the Iranian revolution has done very much fits an 
earlier pattern. All revolutions have what E.H. 
Carr, in talking about the Bolshevik revolution, 
called a ‘dual’ policy. One component is to have 
diplomatic relations, trading relations. with other 
states, to give cocktail parties, or the equivalent in 
the case of Iran, for foreign guests and diplomats 
and so forth. The other half of the dual policy is 
to organise against other governments, to organise 
opposition groups to promote change and revolution 
in other states. It is not a question of ‘saying that 
the revolution has either formally accepted diploma- 
tic relations or is bent on overthrowing the world. 
The point is that you try to do both: ons can see 
that this went on for decades and decades in the case 
- of the Soviet Union, in China, in Cuba and I would 
expect it to go on for decades and decades in the 
case of Iran — we are not at any decisive turning 
point. The question is not: have they abandoned 
the export of revolution? The question is: how are 
they modulating the export of revolution in the light 
of these other more pragmatic concerns? 


We can turn now to the question of the Islamic 
idelogy itself and its international prescriptions, 
where this duality is clear. I belong to that end of 
the spectrum who argue that what Islamic leaders 
and politicians do in the latter half of the twentieth 
century bears very little relationship to what the , 
holy texts of Islam say. This is not because they 
do, or do not, believe these holy texts, nor because 
they don’t derive authority from them, but because 
they can derive virtually anything they want from 
them; we remember Al-Afghani’s famous remark 
that Islami is a sea in which you can catch virtually 
any fish you want to. This goes for domestic politics: 
you can justify feudalism, capitalism, socialism, 
whatever you want, and the same goes for foreign 
policy. So, in Khomeini’s interpretation of Islam 
and his novel interpretation of Islam in particular, 
there are themes which justify both parts of the dual 
.policy. There is one which says: we are against 
interference in other countries; we regard this as 
pernicious — after all it has happened to us; we do 
not believe in coercing other people by force of arms . 
to accept our views; Mohammed himself, the 
Prophet, sent out ambassadors to the world; we 
should do the same thing — and so forth. In the 
recent text on the power of the state we see a very 
interesting development of these pragmatic, raison 
l'etat, arguments. 

On the other hand, there are universalist themes, 
although again, shorn of their Islamic character, 
they are ones we have heard before, in 1789, 1917 
and on many other occasions. Islam knows no 
frontiers. Islam does not believe in nations. Unless 
we convert the whole world to Islam we will never 
be secure in our own Islamic revolution. The peoples 
of the world, the mostazafin, the oppressed, are 
calling on us to help them and it is our duty to pro- 
vide what assistance we can. These themes are also 
there, and of course there are specific Islamic variants 
of this. One is the use of Islamic clergy, the train- 
ing of clergy in Iran to be sent out across the world 
whether on long, full courses or short courses. 
Another is the use of the Hadj. The evidence sug- 
gests that it was not the Iranians who were mainly 
responsible for tke bloody events at Mecca a year 
and a half ago, but there is no doubt that they see 
the Hadj as a political mission to tell the Muslims of 
the world about imperialism, Zionism, oppression, 
and the achievements of the Islamic republic. 
Khomeini and Kho’ iniha who organises it, have 
said many times that they see the Hadj in this way. 
So in that sense, within Khomeini’s Islam these two 
themes are present and you can go backwards and 
forwards as you wish to justify whatever policy you 
want. ' 

e 
LET me now address the question of how 
revolutions threaten other ‘states and apply this 
to the case of Iran. First of all there is 
the systematic organisation of rebel groups in 
other countries, or the encouragement of them 
with arms, training, radios and so forth. The 
Iranian revolution has certainly done this to an 
extent. It has done so in the ways that all revolu- 
tions have by getting young people to come to Iran, . 


by training them, by sending arms and fiterature 


abroad; we have seen many cases of this — in Iraq, 
spectacularly; to some extent in Afghanistan; there 
was an attempt — l don’t think it would have lasted, 
but it might have got a bit further than it did — to 
stage an insurrection in Bahrain, Saudi Arabia and 
many other countries. If one were to ask the 
question now, in which countries ig Iran today 
promoting change in this, as it were, hard core 
revolutionary sense then one would be left probably 
with three countries: Afghanistan (which we will 
come back to later), Iraq where they would certainly 
like to change the government and still have their 
forces in Iran, al-Majlisal-Ala, the Supreme Council; 
and of course Lebanon where through the Syrian- 
Shiite connection they have a considerably organised 
following which is now fighting other Shiites. This 
is not the main form that Jran’s encouragement of 
change in other countries takes. 

The second means which revolutions have resorted 
to is simply to invade other countries, to impose 
revolution from: outside by using their own armed 
forces. Here, of course, we come to the question of 
. the Iran-Iraq war. All revolutions claim they have 

‘been invaded, while their neighbours always say the 

revolutionaries started it first. Here we have an 
Iraqi chicken and an Iranian egg, or an Iranian egg 
and an Iraqi chicken. Yet there is no doubt that it 
was the Iraqi army which invaded Iran on Septem- 
ber 21 or 22, 1980 — that is not in dispute. But, if 
-you just read the transcripts of Iranian speeches 
over the previous eighteen months, you can’t but 
see that if you had been sitting in Baghdad you 
might have had good reason to think that the 
Tranians were going to try and invade you or over- 
throw you. There was a degree, perhaps exaggerated, 
but a degree of guerrilla warfare organised by Iran 
in Iraq prior to the war; I remember being in 
Baghdad on the day that the attempt to assassinate 
Deputy Premier Tariq Aziz took place, and I feel 
that the Iraqi concern had a certain degree of legiti- 
. mation in it. It doesn’t justify invading Iran, but 
there was nonetheless a two-way process at work 
there. Iran has not, however, been able to prevail 
against Iraq, in’ fact they have united the Iraqis 
behind Saddam Hussein — no mean achievement I 
would think — and it would not seem that their 
army will be able to do much elsewhere in the Gulf 
nor would they probably wish to do so. 

The third and most important way in which revo- 
lutions tend to encourage change in other countries 
is by the force of the example. The French: revolu- 
tion had an enormous effect all over the world 
before there were radios, telexes, faxes, jet planes, 
international conferences or anything else — because 
people heard that in some country’ the population 
had risen up and executed the king and redistri- 
buted the land and called for equality ofall the 
citizens. In the case of Iran, I think, this exemplary 
factory is also very important. The example of the 
revolution itself, of, in other words, how it hap- 
pened, happened through millions of people coming 
into the streets shouting ‘Allahu Akbar’, going on 
strike and refusing to be moved. This: example 
alone has had an enormous and long run effect in 
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the Islamic world whatever disillusion and nationa- 
list antipathy to Iran may later have developed. 
Secondly, post-revolutionary Iran is an example 
in certain specific respects. It is one of the very few 
Third World countries in the world which can claim 
to be genuinely independent, at enormous cost to 
itself, but it is. There is also the model of austerity 
and a rejection of western materialism and corrup- 
tion; it does not mean the regime and its officials 
are not now corrupt in a small sense, but that there 
isa model of austerity which appeals to many 
people — my favourite example is' when Khomeini 
had his heart attack in 1981 or 1982; he went to 
hospital and when he came outhe did his I'm a 
poor Mullah speech (rather than a bashing everyone 
over the head speech) and said words to the effect 
of: ‘Thank you very much for all your good wishes,’ 
They asked him how wasitin hospital and he 
replied that ‘this was the first time in my life that 
I have slept in a bed’. It is probably the case that 
it was the first timein his life that he had ever 
slept ina bed, andthere are very few leaders 


_in the world who can make that kind of statement, 


that appeal to a certain austerity. 

Itis this line that, again, in Khomeini’s words, 
‘we didn’t make this revolution for cheap water- 
melons’ which has an impact. Therefore, the longer 
run impact of the Iranian revolution is not so much 
where the organised hand of the Revolutionary 
Guards is to be seen or that of the Iranian state or 
of the Office of the Export of Revolution is to be 
seen, but where people knowing what is happening 
in Iran or thinking they know what is happening 
in Iran, seek to imitate it. So, in Turkey those who 
are most sympathetic to the Iranian revolution are 
Sunni not Shiite Muslims, In Egypt people have been 
inspired by the Iranian revolution; officials say it is 
an Iranian conspiracy, and the same was true in 
Tunisia. This is not the point. Of course itisa 
testimony to the impact of the Iranian revolution 
and an irony, the consequences of which we don’t ° 
yet know the end of, that probably ofall the coun- 
tries in the area which, as it were, have reproduced 
the Iranian experience, it should be the one which 
is now in turmoil, namely Algeria. It is, like Iran, 
acduntry with a large population, it is oil-produc- 
ing, it exhibits many of the same urban tensions 
as Iran has faced. This has got nothing to do with 
Iranian state activity, but with similar conditions. 
In sum, Iran is a threat to the regimes of its neigh- 
bours and of other countries in the region because 
of the example, however bloodied and sullied it 
may be, which it poses, as much as because of an 
active Iranian involvement. 

A further respect in which revolutions threaten 
their neighbours is factionalism. Factions within the 
country seek to find issues on which to discredit 
their opponents to challenge them, and use inter- 
national issues. It is not that they necessarily believe 
in exporting revolution or not talking to the Ameri- 
cans: but if your opponent is found talking to the 
Americans or doing a deal with some Arab king, 
then you are going touse that issue in order to 
discredit him. In the aftermath of the. war and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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SATISH KUMAR 


NDIA’S Official reaction to the 

brutal suppression of a non- 
violent pro-democracy mass agi-. 
tation in China has been callously 
mild, to say the least. Except a 
statement by the official spokes- 
man that India was “saddened”’ 
by the developments in China, 
nothing has been said, nor any 
` action taken to suggest that India 
was disturbed, and did not 
approve of what might turn out 
to be a misconduct of historic 
proportions on the part of the 
Chinese authorities. This is enor- 
mously at variance with the reac- 


tion of the Indian public, both 


political and intellectual. 

A wide spectrum of political 
opinion (the CPI-M being a 
major exception), and nearly 
the whole range of intellectual 
opinion has strongly condemned 
the action of the Chinese autho- 
rities. This is in keeping with the 
values for which India stands, 
democracy being the foremost 
amongst them. This is also in 
keeping with India’s tradition of 
strongly condemning the. sup~ 
pression of democratic urges 
anywhere, specially in the neigh- 
bourhood. Jawaharlal Nehru did 
so when General Ayub Khan 
staged a coup in Pakistan in 1958, 
and again when King Mahendra 
dismissed the elected government 
of B.P. Koirala in Nepal in 1960. 
The only inglorious exception to 
this tradition was the failure of 
Morarji Desai as the Prime 
Minister to condemn the execu- 
tion of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto by 
Zia-ul-Haq in Pakistan in 1979, 

The question must be raised as 
to why has the Government of 
India chosen to react at such low 
key to the momentous develop- 
ments in China. A possible 
answer is that India would not 
like to queer the pitch for nor- 
malisation of relations with 
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China, for which a high profile 


process was unleashed with the 
Prime Minister’s visit to China 
last December. A few considera- 
tions, however, must be kept in 
mind with regard to the normali- 
sation process Firstly, normali- 
sation is a mutual need. China 
hopes to benefit as much from 
normalisation of Sino-Indian 
relations as India. It was dictated 
by China’s own needs of econo- 
mic modernisation. Secondly, the 
Chinese regime headed by Deng 
Xiaoping made no concession to 
India during the summit meeting 
last December. If at all, it was 
India which felt constrained to 
reiterate that it, regarded Tibet 
as a part of China, and that too 
without a quid pro quo. Thirdly, 
any future regime in China, 
whether led by Deng Xiaoping 
or the moderates who might 
eventually occupy the political 
scene, will not be able to resist 
normalisation of relations with 
India if it is dictated by the inte- 
rests of China as a state, irres- 
pective of the opinion expressed 
by India on the pro-democracy 
movement now. In fact, the 
future seems to belong to the 
moderates rather than the hard- 
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liners, who suffer not only from 
the disadvantage of age but also 
from their inability to adjust to 
the political realities of our times. 

Among the powers which have 
reasons to be concerned about 
the brutal behaviour of autho- 
rities in China, India is the only 
one to have reacted so insensi- 
tively. The United States went to 
the extent of imposing economic 
sanctions and restricting military 
jateraction with China. Even the 
Soviet Union, after initial silence, 
condemned the Chinese action 
unambiguously. France offered 
refuge to the dissidents and gave 
them hope that France could be 
used as a launching pad of future` 
dissident activity. Canada 
announced that it was recalling 
its ambassador to China to pro- 
test against the Chinese suppres- 
sion. 

In this perspective, India owed 
it to its own traditions and values 
to have taken a more categorical 
view of the developments in 
China and denounced the mass- 
acre of unarmed civilians 
strongly so that it is not found 
on the wrong side of history 
when the time for. reckoning 
comes. O 
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“Stalemate in Nepal-India Relations : 4 Nepalese View 


YASHODA SUWAL 


T# present stalemate between Nepal and India 

may be regarded as a negative aspect of the deve- 
lopments in the relations between the two coun- 
tries. However,this crisis is enough to realise that 
India may pose the gravest challenge to the 
Nepalese economy. The challenge is not only serious 
but also multi-layered, because it involved many 
issues pertaining to Nepal-India relations. 

The crux of the problem, as it appears to be, 
is that India is trying to link the economic problem 
with her security interests whereas Nepal is of the 
opinion that the security of one nation cannot be 
linked to the security of another state. Secondly, 
India wants to have a single unified treaty of trade 
and transit, whereas Nepal believes that trade isa 
matter of bilateral relations and transit is the inhe- 
rent right of a landlocked state. Thirdly, India has 

_proposed to make an intensive review of the bila- 
teral relations existing between the two countries 
including the Treaty of Peace and Friendship of 
1950, and Nepal has accepted India’s proposal; and 
yet the two governments have not been able to sit 
together to solve the problem in an amicable manner. 
So the questions may arise: how did the crisis evolve? 
And what went wrong on the part of both the gov- 
ernments? A study of different dimensions of Nepal- 
India relations may help one to get the answers to 
these questions. 


Security Dimension 

In fact India’s primary interest in its neighbour- 
hood policy lies in ensurance of her national secu- 
rity rather than maintaining good neighbourly rela- 
tions. Nehru’s speeches delivered on several occa- 
sions do testify to India’s security interests in South 
Asia and beyond. India has always considered the 
frontiers of the Himalayan Kingdom as its defence 
parameters. To quote Nehru: 

“If it is breached, the way to the Indian plains 
and oceans beyond would lie exposed, and the threat 
to the other countries of South and South East 
Asia... India’s determination to resist aggression 
and to retain her territorial integrity is, therefore, 
throughout this whole reglon.’”” 


Unfortunately, Nehru’s concept of the, Himalayas. 


forming the natural barrier between India and 
China has been seriously challenged in 1962. 
This historical antecedent has led India to 
believe that Indian presence in Nepal cannot 
threaten the Chinese security whereas Chinese 
presence can threaten India’s security. For Nepal, 
the Chinese influence is a counterweight to the 
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Indian influence; however, Nepal expects India 
to appreciate her friendship with China. Nepal can- 
not ignore one ‘at the cost uf another. She has her 
own security interests, and does not want to be 
inffenced by India’s security perceptions. Towards 
thè end ofthe 1960s Nepal had departed from the 
Indian security system through her demands for 
the withdrawal of the Indian Military Mission in 
Kathmandu and Indian Military personnel stationed 
on Nepal’s northern border to which India finally 
acceded. 

In the 1970s with the bifurcation of Pakistan, 
India emerged as a dominant power in South Asia, 
and the regional balance of power which was dis- 
turbed by the Sino-Indian conflict in 1962, was once 
again maintained and preserved. Consequently, 
Sikkim was annexed as the twentysecond State of 
the Indian Union. In the midst of these developments 
Nepal put forward a proposal that she be declared 
asa zone of peace with a view to put an end to the 
foreign power pressures once and for all. Nepal’s 
distancing act is unacceptable to India. India has 
always thought of Nepal as an asset to China in 
time of need. A friendly Nepal is, therefore, India’s 
strategic necessity. Hence instead of supporting 
Nepal’s proposal for “zone of peace”, India has pro- 
posed that the entire South Asian region be declared 
as a zone of peace. She has a threat perception in 
her confrontational relations with China. She want- 
ed to evolve acommon pattern of regional security 
in which all other Sonth Asian States are expected 
to support and assist Indian notion of regional secu- 
tity, while there exist inherent contradictions in the 
security perceptions of all South Asian countries. 

In the 1980s some unfortunate developments like 
social unrest, communal violence, acts of terrorism 
emanating from seperatist movements have posed 
serious challenges tothe internal security of South 
Asian countries. In the context of these develop- 
ments in the region Nepal seems to have given due 
attention to the domestic dimension of national secu" 
tity rather than the external dimension. In connec- 
tion with this government officials from.the Nepalese 

‘side have stated very emphatically that imports of 


500 trucks of anti-aircraft guns from China are meant - 


to modernise the Nepalese armed forces, in the 
words of the Nepalese Ambassador in New Delhi, 
these arms “‘are rather for their morale boost up’’.? 
A militarily weak Nepal could hardly afford to 
make use of these arms for an offensive purpose. 
Since this is Nepal’s’ first arms deal .with China, 
India has become apprehensive about Nepal’s beha- 
viour. Indjan intellectuals try to project that “Nepal 
is playing China card against India.” Their views 
are more imaginary than real, because the big Asian 


` powers like India and China have’ always taken 


decisions and actions based on the perception of 
their own interests. Rather than take interests ofa 


il 


t 


[i 


small state like Nepal into consideration, they have 
tried to influence others. However as India, Nepal 
and China are close! neighbours, the relations 
between these countries should be closer. Consequen- 
tly, the more the chances of misgivings, and distrust 
cropping up, the more should these countries develop 
mutual understanding, sympathy, fellow feelings and 
appreciation. 


Socio-Economic Dimensions 


Nepal being surrounded on three sides — east, 
west and south — by Indian territory, is practically 
open to India for all purposes. In the north the Hima- 
layas have made overland communication between 
Nepal and China difficult. Between Nepal and India, 
there exists a 500 mile long open border, free transit, 
and unhampered movements of people on both sides 
of the border. This bordér has remained opened since 
time immemorial. 

The existing open border between Nepal and India 
provided the infiltrators’an easy access to the’ neigh- 
bouring countries which, in.turn, adversely affected 
relations between the two countries. What has been 
wanting up to now is consistent well-defined policies 
on the part of both the Governments to tackle the 
situation and control the infiltrators from the neigh- 
bouring countries. For example, the explosive situa- 
tion in India’s north-eastern region demands that 
both Nepal and India should take necessary measures 


‘towards this direction. Recently, the Government 


of Nepal has introduced a “work permit” system for 
the foreign nationals including Indians working in 
industrial establishments and three towns of Kath- 
mandu valley. The Indian Government reacted 
adversely and stated that Nepal has adopted a “‘dis- 
ecriminatory policy’ against the Indian nationals. 
What Nepal has done is to fulfill her minimum 
safety and security requirements. This does not take 
away the right of any Indian citizen to work in 
Nepal. 5 

Indeed trade and transit remain one of the irritants 
in Nepal-India relations. These treaties have expired 
on March 23, 1989 despite Nepal’s desperate attempt 
to persuade the Government of India to continue 
arrangements of trade and transit until another treaty 


- was signed. With the expiry of these treaties the 


Government of India has gone to the extent of 
stopping supplies of petroleum products and essential 
goods to Nepal. India’s imposition of an “economic 
blockade’ has badly hit the life of the Nepalese 


, people and this has also caused hardships in trade, 


industry and tourism. 

As regards custom duties and other tariffs imposed 
by Nepal on all imported goods, the Indian media 
reported that Nepal has begun to discriminate against 
Indian products. In actual practice all imports from 
India are subject to less than 50 per cent of basic 
custom duties, and the only imports from India on 


which Nepal has levied additional custom duties ` 


are television sets, refrigerators and passenger cars, 
Even these Indian goods are exempt from insurances 


‘ and freight charges, whereas such facility is not given 


to the imports from any third country. The imports 
from a third country incur premium between 25 per 
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cent to 60 per cent while imports from India reach 
Nepal without any premium.’ . 

As far as the treaty of transit is concerned, the 
question arises is: will Nepal give up her transit 
right for which she has been fighting for more than 
two decades? Undoubtedly, transit is the right of any 
landlocked state whereas the freedom of transit is a 
matter of convenience toa coastal state. If India, 
feels that the traffic in transit has encouraged ‘“‘un- 
authorised trade” between the two countries and 
wants to improve the conditions of conduct of trade, 
this sort of practical problem should be solved only 
through effective management, not by a single treaty 
of trade and transit, not even by imposition of an 
“economic blockade” resulting in the closure of 13 
transit, points which had already been acceded to by 
India during the Janata regime. 


Political and Legal Dimensions 


The present'stalemate between Nepal and India is 
also focussed on the Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
of 1950, because the Treaty is considered to be the 
basis of relations between the two countries. The 
Indian media has often argued that Nepal is not 
adhering to the spirit and the letter as well as the 
contents of the Treaty of 1950. 

Legally. speaking, when the Treaty is made appli- 
cable to both the contracting parties, it cannot be a 
binding force for only one party. India has followed 
her own independent policy. She has never consulted 
Nepal and always ignored the latter in the matters 
of external affairs. Similarly, Nepal has never sought 
India’s advice while taking decisions in such matters. 
So there càn be no argument about the non-existence 
of the Treaty. Neither India nor Nepal seem to 
have followed the provisions ofthe Treaty, nor 
have these two countries taken any step to invalidate 
the Treaty, nor have they discussed to bring about 
changes in the spirit and the letter as well as the 
clauses of the Treaty. What exists today is only 
the symbolic significance of the Treaty. . 

Regarding the laws relating to the transit rights 
of landlocked states, there is no legal binding force\ 
through which Nepal could bargain with the transit 
state. India is not a signatory of the Law of the 
Sea Convention and Nepal is not a member of 
GATT, through which the latter could get some 
preferential treatment in the trade regime. However, 
it would be unwise on the part of both the govern- 
ments to allow the political understanding betweén 
the two coyntries to deteriorate in the absence of 
any legal arrangements. So the development of 
harmonious bilateral! relationship between Nepal and 
India is a basic necessity in the solution of these 
problems of trade and transit. 

To sum up, with the emergence of India asa 
dominant power in the region, the South Asian 
scene underwent a change. It is deliberately reported 
by the Indian media that New Delhi wanted to teach 
Kathmandu a lesson for its distancing act. Now and 
then India followed a policy of resorting to pressure~ 
tactics. So it is apparent that India is in a position 
tofapply the political leverage by exploiting Nepal’s 
dependency on it for transit facilities. Rajiv Gandhi, 


` 
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the Prime Minister of India, during his visit to 
Calcutta stated: 


“In matters of trade and transit we will act accord- - 


ing to international law and norms. We prefer one 
treaty. “There are certain other things, if these prob- 
lems are solved, this treaty of trade and transit wil! 
be settled.’”4 ; 

From the statement of the Prime Minister it is 
clear that the crux of the problem is not the eco- 
nomic one. Later he made a statement'in Simla 
that “we took a strong position’, because “two or 
three recent happenings upset us”, that is, the intro- 
duction of “work permits” for Indian nationals 
in Nepal and the imposition of certain taxes on 
Indian goods.5 

Thus, India has personal grudges against Nepal. 
For that reason she wanted the two separate treaties 
to be replaced by a single treaty. She proposed to 
have trade with Nepal on the basis of the ‘most 


favoured nation’ treatment so that Nepal would get . 


no concessions from India. Consequently, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, the Indian Minister for External 
Affairs announced in Parliament that the treaty of 
trade and transit “cannot be isolated from the 
Treaty of Peace and Friendship of 1950”, because 
“India was willing to go into the working of the 
1950 Treaty of Peace and Friendship with Nepal to 
ensure its implementation in letter and spirit, to 
review the functioning of the Treaty, not the Treaty 
itself." : s 

India’s intention to maintain.a correlation between 
the treaty of trade and transit and the Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship 1950 indicates that if Nepal 
wanted preferential treatment in trade and transit, 
she should maintain “‘special relations” with India. 
India is of the opinion that her relationship with 
Nepal cannot be equated with Nepal’s friendship with 
China. For Nepal, friendship with India cannot be 
a substitute to her friendship with China. Just as 
Nepal’s friendship with China can never bea sub- 
stitute to her friendship with India. However, the 
expiry of treaty provided India with an opportune 
moment to put pressure on Nepal. India has chal- 
lenged that she is prepared to make “an intensive 
review” of the entire gamut of Indo-Nepalese rela- 
tions. For this purpose on May 3, 1989 the Indian 
Ambassador in Nepal was called back to New Delhi. 
Further, the Government of India announced that 
“the existing system of stand-by loan will not be 
renewed because of the changes in trade arrange- 
ments.” Thus India has put too much pressure on 
Nepal. Now the question is: will Nepai be able to 
withstand these pressures? ' 


Need for Liberal Approach 

Nepal has well understood that these pressures 
would not only wreck her economy but also threaten 
her survival. However, the Government of Nepal 
never sought to inflame the public opinion against 
India. Such a step would have endangered the 
security of, Nepal. Recently Nepal has entered 
into agreements with China, Bangladesh and Singa- 
pore for the supply of petrol, diesel and other essential 
commodities to tide over the situation. On April 20, 
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1989, the Nepalese Government formally informed: 
the Government of India its willingness to sit 
across the table for friendly discussions on the 
entire gamut of Nepal-India relations including the 
specific issues of trade and transit. India’s dilemma 
is that on one hand, she cannot afford tO allow a 
third country to take advantage of Nepal’s strategic 
position; and on the other hand, she is not prepared 
to give up the so-called special relationship with 
Nepal. The present crisis between the two countries 
is related fo India’s sensitivity to Nepal’s action and 
Nepal’s vulnerability due to its dependence on India. 
Nepal's bargaining power. over’ India is intimately 
connected with the latter’s sensitivity to the former’s 
action. Nepal’s vulnerability depends on to what 
extent she can take effective measures to minimise 
the cost of her sensitivity to India’s policy. 

However, crisis may be said to be the outcome of 
the love-hate relationship between the two sisters of 
South Asia. In such relationship India has turned out 
to be an extremist. Her love is so possessive, Nepal 
could not even breathe properly within her sister’s 
warm embrace. And her hate is so frightening that it 
tends to destabilise Nepal. In such a desperate condi- 
tion Nepal can neither love nor hate India. Nepal will 
fee] more secure and comfortable if India adopts a 
liberal approach in her behaviour towards that 
country. O 


FOOTNOTES 
- 1. J. Bandyopadhya, The Making of India’s» Foreign Policy. 
Allied Publishers, New Delhi, p, 29. ; 

2. H.E. Mrs B. Shaha speaks in a Panel discussion on 
“Indo-Nepalese Relations at the Cross Road,” organised by 
India Society May 5, 1989. 

3. This section heavily draws from Nepal News, Vol. XVIII 
April 1, 1989 No, 4 (A News Bulletin published by the Royal 
Nepalese Embassy, Barakhatnba Road, New Delhi). 

4, The Statesman, April 19, 1989 (as cited in D.P. Kumar’s 
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SATYAPAL DANG 


writer of this article is 
™ neither a journalist nor an 
activist in the fight for equal 
Tights between men and women 
even though I have always sup- 
ported this cause as every Com- 


munist — nay, every progressive . 


— must do. Being a field worker 
more than’anything else, I have 
never attempted to write on any 
aspect of the women’s question 
in India today even though I 
do have strong views. But I 
cannot help writing about a 
tragedy which has affected me 
personally and which, in my 
opinion, has an important lesson 
for young women as well as their 
parents. 

Some years after I bade good- 
bye to the student movement and 
started learning the A-B-C of 
trade union work in Chheharta, 
Amritsar, a girl student started 
coming to me for guidance in 
the matter of writing some essay 
‘or the other. A sweet girl, she 
was known to be a sister ofa 
very popular doctor of Chheharta. 
The doctor’s family like this 

. writer’s family had to migrate 
from that part of Punjab which 
became a part of Pakistan on 
August 15, 1947. EIn his student 
days, he too was in the All-India 
Students’ Federation (AISF). 
We had become close friends 
and remain so. For years 
together we were colleagues in the 
Municipal Committee. He, was 
also my wife’s colleague in the 
Municipal Committee for almost 
an equally long period. 

Vinod was not his sister but 
his niece. His only sister (Vinod’s 
mother), her husband and their 
only son got killed. during the 
riots leaving behind Vinod, a 
very small child. She was adop- 
ted by. some Muslim family of 
Pakistan. They began bringing her 
up as their own daughter. It was 
after quite sometime that my 
doctor friend’s father was able 
to. discover her and bring. her 
to Chheharta where the family 
had settled. When she. came, 
Vinod used to speak Urdu. She 
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Tragedy of a Young Housewife 


came as a part of the well-known 
programme under the leadership 
of late Mridula Sarabhai to bring 
back to the respective countries 
left behind women and children 
from both sides. 

Vinod regarded her maternal 
grandfather as her father, her 
maternal grandmother as her 
mother and her maternal uncles 


as her brothers. And the 
“brothers”? loved her. no less 
than their own real sister — 
perhaps more. The truth was 


told to Vinod when it could not 
be helped because in the school, 
the name of her real father had 
been recorded. She .of course 
wept a lot. The tears she shed 
were of sorrow as well as of 
gratitude. Some close family 
friends too were told the truth. 
Both my wife and myself loved 
Vinod all the more. * : 

After her education, she was 
married into an equally well- 
educated family. Her father-in- 
law was a law graduate who 
often argued before fndustrial 
Tribunals on behalf of employers 
in cases in which this writer 
represented the workers. In many 
respects he held progressive views, 
and outside the field of labour 
movement, we had good rela- 
tions. He gave good education 
to his sons who were able to get 
“well-settled” in life. I often 
would remember Vinod though 
it was very rarely that I met her 
after she got married. 

We were thtis stunned when 
at about 6.30 AM on June 
4, 1989 my doctor friend rang 
up our office and told me that 
Vinod had committed suicide 
the preceding night. Another 
doctor relative of hers (from her 
parents’ side) living near her 
in-laws place had been informed 
and he had immediately rushed 
to her in-laws’ house. She had 
told him not to try to save her 
life as she had suffered enough. 
She was shifted to the hospital 
immediately but died within two 
hours despite the „best efforts’ of 


the doctors. She had taken some. 





, 


pesticide which is known to be a 
very effective and sure killer. 
Vinod was the darling not only 
of my doctor friend and his 
brothers but of the entire family 
including their wives and their 
children. The house was plunged 
in great grief. I wanted to know 
why Vinod had committed sui- 
cide. I knew it for certain that it 
was not any ‘‘dowry”’ problem. I 
was certain of that for more than 
one reason. One was that Vinod 
had been married for about 20 
years now and was 40 years old. 
I was shocked when I was told 
the “reason. Vinod had given 
bith to three daughters but had 
not delivered any male child. 
And for this “crime” of hers she 
bad to suffer much taunting and 
mental torture. Such an attitude 
prevailing in the family of her 
in-laws was a shock enough. 
What shocked me also was the 
fact that Vinod was not persuad- 
ed to come over to the home in 
which she was brought up before 
she got married — for good, if 
necessary. . 
The family knew her suffering. 
She was also told more than.once 
to come over. “What will bap- 
pen to my children,” used to be 
her answer. I felt that the family 
did not press her to the extent it 
should have. The only thing that 
can explain this is the common 
view ’ that after marriage, 
daughters should live in their 
new homes, howsoever unhappy 
they might be. The family had, 
on more than one occasion, shar- 
ed many of its secrets with me 
or my wife who happens. to ‘be 
the General Secretary of Punjab 
Istri Sabha. But somehow, this 
secret was not told to either of 
us. We felt deeply pained because 
of the feeling that perhaps we 
could have been of help in mak- 
ing Vinod take a bold stand and 
also help her feel sure that it 
would not endanger the future 
of her daughters either. Her 
living “parents” are of course 
full of remorse besides grief. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Bodo Agitation : Background Prospects 


BARUN DAS GUPTA 


Te thirteén-day bandh called by the All-Bodo 
Students’ Union (ABSU) for a separate Bodo- 
land ended on May 28, leaving a trail of’ violence 
that claimed 22 lives. Stray incidents of violence 
are, however, still continuing and these are not 
confined to the tribal-dominated areas alone. 

The ruling AGP seems to have at last woken up 
to the danger that the Bodo movement poses to its 
government. The warning signal came in Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s cryptic comment at 
Darjeeling on May 18 that if the Assam Govern- 
ment failed to solve the Bodo problem, “the Centre 
will have only one option left to it”, without 
spelling out what the option is, Rajiv Gandhi’s 
remark only confirmed the suspicion that the Centre 
“intends to use the Bodo movement to dismiss the 
AGP Government and impose President’s Rule in 
Assam. 

So long, the ABSU had been insisting on the 
presence of Central observers in any future talks 
with the Assam Government, while the latter had 
taken, the stand that this was not necessary “at 
this stage” and that the question of associating the 
Union Government in the talks might arise only 
at a later stage. Now, however, Assam Govern- 
ment has agreed to talk to the ABSU in presence 
of Central observers with State Home Minister, 
Bhrigu Phukon, requesting Union Home Minister 
Buta Singh to send a Central team to the tripartite 
. talks. i 3 
While the Congress-I is undoubtedly tying to 
usé the Bodo agitation to embarrass the AGP 
Government, the latter cannot be absolved of. its 
own share of the blame — for not understanding 
and responding to the sentiments and aspirations 
of the Bodos, for gross mishandling of the situation 
by treating it as a mere law and order problem and 
for widening the gulf between the Bodos and the 
Assamese to an extent that a rapprochement bet- 
ween the two sides, short of conceding some degree 
of tribal autonomy, seems impossible today. 

Indeed, the Bodos have become so bitter that 
even if the Centre uses the Bodo issue as an excuse 
to dismiss an elected government, things will not 
improve, as far as'tribal violence is concerned, any 
more than the dismissal of the Akali Government 
for its failure to curb terrorist violence and 
imposition.of Centre’s Rule could put an end to 
Khalistani terrorism in Punjab. 


To understand the present situation fully, one . 


has to look back to the genesis of the movement for 
a separate tribal State in Assam. The Assam Land 
Revenue Regulations provided for creating tribal 
belts and blocks in the tribal majority areas where 
non-tribals would not be- entitled to possess or 
acquire - land. Actually, the alienation of 
the tribals from their land went on unchecked. 
oed tribal youths could not get jobs — even 
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those reserved for them. The appointing autho- 
rities would invariably give the excuse that “no 
suitable (tribal) candidates were found”. > 

The tribal areas remained pockets of greater 
backwardness in a backward Assam. As the pres- 
sure of non-tribal population increased and poverty 
forced the tribals to part with their lands and 
move elsewhere, the tribal concentrations became 
dispersed and the tribals perceived a threat tọ their 

“identity”. Being basically farmers, the uprooted 

tribals usually migrated to reserved forests where, 
in the øye of the law, they were “encroachers’’, 
liable to be evicted. And quite often they were — 
and are — evicted. ; 

It is in such circumstances that the Plains Tribals 
Council of Assam (PTCA) was formed in. 1967 as 
a militant organisation to defend the tribals’ Tights 
and interests. The PTCA boycotted the general 
elections in 1967. In a by-election to the Lok 
Sabha in Kokrajhar in 1968, the PTCA’s boycott 
‘call was so effective that not a single vote was cast 
in as many as 117 of 138 booths. It wag demand- 
ing a separate tribal State of Udayachal to be 
carved out of Assam. In 1974, the PTCA launched 
‘a mass movement which was suppressed by the 
then Congress Government using strong-arm 
methods under .the direction of the then Home 
Minister Hiteswar Saikia. 

Tt is worth recalling a small incident of those days 
— an incident illustrative of the official attitude to 
the tribals. Newsmen were told that the police had 
raided some tribal “hideouts” and captured “huge 
quantities” of “sophisticated” arms and ammuni- 
tion which had been put on display at the Secreta- 
riat. One found all that the police had laid out on 
a table were bows and arrows, spears. and tangis 
— all part of normal tribal gear. Even a janti 
(betel-nut cutter) had acquired, at the hands of the 
police, the elevated status of a “sophisticated 
weapon”! 

One upshot of the 1974 movement was that the 
Bodos gave up the Assamese script in which the 
Bodo language used to be written.. As a spoken 
language, Bodo hasno script of its own. They 
wanted to adopt the Roman script but after a Jot of 
persuasion by the Centre adopted the Devnagari 
script in 1976. The rejection of the Assamese script 
further widened the gulf between the Bodos and 
the Assamese. This happened when the PTCA’s 
influence on the tribals was at its peak. _ 

In the 1978 assembly elections — the first after the 
Emergency — the Janata party came to power in 
Assam, with the PTCA as its coalition partner. 
PTCA leader Samar Brahma Choudhury became a 
Minister in the Janata Government, while Charan 
Narjary was elected to the Lok Sabha. This was the 
beginning of the decline of the PTCA. Soon, the 
tribal youth became critical of the PTCA leadership. 
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Allegations of corruption were made against indi- 
vidual leaders. They were accused of having 
betrayed the tribal cause and of feathering their own 
nests after tasting power. 

Differences also arose in -the PTCA leadership. 
Meanwhile, Indira Gandhi had come back to power. 
A PTCA delegation went to Delhito meet her in 
1984. Shortly after their return to Assam, the PTCA 
split. Benoy Khunggur Basumatary, a prominent 
PTCA leader, broke away to float his own party — 
the United Tribal National Liberation Front 
(UTNLF). Basumatary later told this correspondent 
that in Delhi, the PTCA leader had verbally assured 
Mrs Gandhi that they would not press for a separate 
` State. This “gross betrayal”, Basumatary said, 
led to his patting company with his former colle- 
agues. Geographically, the split meant that the 
PTCA’s influence became ‘limited to Goalpara’s 
Kokrajhar sub-division (now a full-fledged district), 
while the UTNLP’s territory was the Udalguri area 
of Darrang ~ 

In 1979 started the anti-foreigner movement in 


Assam, spearheaded by the All-Assam Students’ _ 


Union (AASU) and the All-Assam Gana Sangram 
Parishad (AAGSP). Though it was basically a 
movement of the Assamese caste-Hindus, various 
other, sections also joined it, like the plains tribals. 
Like ‘many tribal students,’ Upen Brahma, now 
President of the militant All-Bodo Students’ Union 
(ABSU-UB), was also in the thick of th agitation. 
Brahma was a fellow student of the present Chief 
Minister, Prafulla, Mahanta, at the Guwahati Univer- 
sity. Grapevine has it that after the installation 
of the AGP Government, Mahanta offered a petty 
government job to Brahma which he indignantly 
refused. 

When the Assam Accord was signed in August- 
1985, the tribals expected that the lands earlier taken 
away from them would be restored. Clause 10 of 
the Accord said that existing laws would be strictly 
enforced to prevent illegal occupation of land in: 
tribal belts and blocks. Also, all those illegally 
occupying tribal lands would be evicted, The imple- 
mentation of this clause, it may be noted, is the 
responsibility of the State. The Centre has nothing 
to do with it. i 

During its three years in office, the AGP Govern- 
ment not only did nothing to implement, this clause, 
it also failed to spend the allọcationa in the Tribal 
Sub-Plan, to take tribal boys in jobs reserved for 
them or make provision for drinking water in tribal 
villages. As the post-Accord euphoria died down, 
the tribals started feeling that the AGP Govetn- 
ment’s attitude to tribals was no different from that 
of the Congress. 

As disillusionment spread among the tribals and 
tribal-non-tribal relations in tribal areas deteriorated, 
a militant caste-Hindu organisation of the Assamese 
named “Asom Ajanajati Suraksha Parishad” (Assam 
Non-tribal Protection Committee) was formed. This 
was followed by clashes between the Parishad sup- 
porters and tribals. A. UTNLF memorandum to Chief 
Minister, Prafulla Mahanta, alleged that the Protection 
Committee had been set up with the direct support 
and encouragement of the AASU and the AGP, The 
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Committee is demanding the abolition of Chapter X 
of the Assam Land Revenue Regulations which 
provides for eviction of non-tribals illegally occupy- 
ing lands in tribal belts and blocks. In other words, 
the Committee is opposing Clause 10 of the Assam 


_ Accord. The AASU and the AGP’s hand behind the 


Committee is all too evident. That the AGP Govern- 
ment is not interested in protecting tribal interests is 
also evident. 

In the cirumstances, it did not take much time for 
tribal disillusionment to turn to bitterness and then 
to active militancy. The ABSU which had been | 
formed in 1984 soon took over the leadership of the 
restive tfibal youth. The PTCA and the AGP were 
alarmed at this development. They engineered a 
split in the ABSU, when arump led by Gangadhar 
Ramchiary broke away. But the main body of the 
ABSU remained intact under the leadership of Upen 
Brahma and is now known as the ABSU (UB), 

The ABSU (Ramchiary group) has very little 
influence and strength and is-looked upon as a paper 
organisation kept up by the PTCA and the AGP 
Government. Jn fact, a complicating factor in the 
tribal agitation is the intense animosity between’ the 
PTCA and the ABSU(UB). The tribal area in the 
Kokrajhar and Barpeta districts have been “divided” 
between the two rival organisations. The PTCA, of 
course, controls a very small part but an ABSU man 
going to a PTCA area ora PTCA supporter entering 
ABSU territory is sure to be killed, The PTCA also 
claims that the ABSU(UB) is not the sole representa- 
tive of the Bodos and that in any future talks, the 
PTCA must be invited. 

The ABSU(UB)’s movement started in February, 
1987, with the slogan “Divide Assam Fifty-Fifty”. 
It demanded the northern half of the Brahmaputra 
valley (that is, the area north of the Brahmaputra) 
for the proposed tribal State, leaving the southern - 
half to the Assamese. But in November, 1988, at 
Bansbari conference, ABSU(UB) gave up the slogan 
of “Divide Assam Fifty-Fifty” and gave a call for . 
Bodoland. It also adopted a 92-point charter of 
demands. However, .after a meeting that ABSU 


President Upen Brahma had with Chief Minister 


Mahanta at Kokrajhar orf January 3, this year, the 
ABSU agreed to “suspend” 89 of its 92 demands. 
The three substantive demands which now form the 
main plank of the ABSU agitation are:+ : 
(1) Creating a separate State with the status of 
Union Territory for the plains tribals in the 
northern valley of the Brahmaputra, making the 
river the natural boundary, under Articles 2 and 
3 of the Constitution. . 
(2) Creating District Councils in the tribal 
compact areas in the southern valley of the 
Brahmaputra. 
(3) Creating a Regional Council for the Bodo, 
Rengma and other non-Karbi tribes within the 
. Karbi Anglong Autonomous District Council 
“because the non-Karbi plains tribes such ‘as - 
Bodos are not allowed to enjoy the constitutional 
provisions as tribals in Karbi Anglong Autono- 
mous District”. (Karbi Anglong is a hill district 
and the Karbis are a hill-tTibe.) 
The first, in essence, is the demand for Bodoland. 


` 


The principal argument against it is that nowhere on 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra do the Bodos 
constitute a majority. According to the 1971 Census 
(no census could be taken in Assam in 1981), the 
following is the Percentage of Bodo and other non- 
Bodo plains tribes population in {the north bank 
districts of the Brahmaputra. 





District Bodo Non-Bodo Total 
= i Tribals 
Kokrajhar 
Gossaigaon 19 10% 3.48% 22.59% 
Kokrajhar 32.28%% 1.92% 35.00% 
Sidli 35.29%, 0.99% 36.29% 
Bini 20.86% 0.49% 21.36% 
Dhubri i 
Golakganj 0.35% 0.37% 0.73% 
Bilasipara 4.442 0.89% 5.34% 
Dhubri 1.41% 2.36% 3.77% 
arpeta 
Sorbhog 10.01% 5.06% 15.08% 
Barpeta 1.59% 1.59% 3.20% 
Patacharkuchi 11.38% 9.17% 20.56% 
Tarabari 0.52% 0.02% 0.55% 
Nalbari f 
Nalbari 1.40% 1.79% 3.20% 
Barama 24.17% 4.14% 28.31%, 
‘Tamulpur 17.62% 745% 25.09% 
himpur 
North Lakhimpur, 0.56% 20.51% 21.08% 
Dhakuakhana 443? 33.40% 37.84% 
Dhemayi 489% 36.1092 41.01% 
Sadiya (Jonai area) 6.43% 59.248 65.68%, 
Bihpuria 101% 13.884 14.892 
Sonitpur 
Dhekiajuli 3.39% 5.83% 9.23% 
Tezpur . 1.26% 3.14% 4.41% 
Rangapara 1.65% 3.79% 545% 
Chutia 0.93% 217% _ 3.102 
Behali 121% 2.39% 3.61% 
Gohpur 4.03% 10.95% 15.00% 
‘ Darrang 
Paneri ; 19.92% 6.74% 26.67% 
Mangaldoi 1.53% 1.54% 3.08% 
Udalguri 31.57% 2.41%, 33.99%, 
Majbat . 992% 2.90% 12.83% 
Kalaigaon 2.79% 17.15% 19.95% 
Dalgaon 10.64% 4 56% 5.21% 
Majuli nil 37.25%, 37.25%, 





Source: “A Brief Note on the situation arising out of the 
agitation launched by ABSU (UB group)”, Government of 
Assam, March, 1939, pp 53-54. 


It will be noticed from the above that only at 
Sadiya (Jonai) do the tribals constitute a majority — 
65.68 per cent, but, it isa majority of non-Bodo tri- 
bals, the Bodos accounting for only 6.43 per cent of 
the total population. The non-Bodo tribals, naturally, 
will not like to be forced to live in what is avowedly 
a “Bodo”’-land. 

Another fact that should be borne in mind is that 
Since 1971, there has been a steady ‘migration of 


non-Bodo and non-tribal population in the tribal. 


areas, further diluting the proportion of Bodos and 
tribals in general to the total population. 

However, the argument that the Bodos are a 
small minority and therefore their demands can be 
ignored is untenable because this minority has suc- 
ceeded in totally jeopardising normal life in the 
tribal areas where the writ of the Assam Govern: 
ment has all but ceased to run. 


As stated earlier, the ABSU’s movement Started in. 
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-and shops were also looted. 
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February, 1987. But it got a tremendous fillip a 
year later, in January, 1988, whea nine Bodo women 
were gang-raped by some Assam police personnel. _ 
The police and the administration first tried to 
hush up this shameful incident and dismiss it asa 
malicious ‘propaganda by the Bodos to demoralise 
the police force engaged in fighting tribal violence. 
Thanks to the vigilance of the Press‘and the politi- 
cal parties, the, facts could not be suppressed, It 
sent a wave of shock and revulsion all óver the 
State, especially among the tribals. That incident 
was a turning point in the Bodo movement. 

In the last six months, the ABSU (UB) move- 
ment has gone through three more or less distinct 
phases. In the first phase, small wooden bridges con- 
necting village roads were burnt to prevent police 
access to tribal villages. Simultaneously many pri- 
mary school buildings were also burnt down so 


‘that the police and the CRPF could not set up camps 


in the villages, 

` In the second phase, Assamese civil officials and 
police personnel were terrorised to leave the Bodo 
areas. Blowing up of railway tracks and burning 
of government buildings started. With the Assa- 
mese police having been forced to withdraw, the 
CRPF had to take over policing in the tribal areas. 

In the third phase, the ABSU (UB) tried to set up 
a parallel administration with its own “‘police force” 
named Bodo People’s Force. The BPF is led by one 
Phukan Chandra Bodo“ who hails from the Mang- 
aldoi sub-division of Darrang district. It has a 
claimed membership of ten thousand. Membership 
was given to tribal youth after a “do-or-die” oath- 
taking at ceremonies held in some 170 centres 
during November-December, 1988. 

One feature ofthe tribal violence in Kokrajhar 
has been the selective attacks (burning, etc) on 
Assamese houses. A large number of Assamese 
from’ Nalbari, Barpeta and Mangaldoi areas have 
migrated to Kokrajhar and have occupied tribal 
land. It is this section of Assamesé which general- 


“ly became the target of attack and not those who 


are old residents. 

During the third phase, armed police parties 
were ambushed and their rifles looted. Some banks 
“Tax collection” from 
tribals and non-tribals, particularly non-tribal busi- 
nessmen, was also stepped up. And, throughout 
this period there were longer and longer periods of 
bandhs, paralysing life in tribal areas, 

The tribal violence, however, has been met by 
what former Assam Chief Minister and Congress-S 
President Sarat Chandra Sinha called “‘State terro- : 
rism”. Vivid accounts of police atrocities on tribals 
have come out in the Assam press. To give an 
instance, an Assamese gentlemen was killed in Kap- 
orpara village in the Udalguri area on March 7. 
Two days later, the police retaliated, As they 
entered the village, firing indiscriminately, all able- 
bodied tribals fled to the nearby Bhutan hills, Only 
the old and the infirm could not flee. Ten of them 
fell to police bullets in this village. 

Village after tribal village was burnt to a house. 
Kerosene and chemical fertilisers were poured in 

(Contd. on page 22) 
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SOUTH ASIA 


Sustainable Development and Regional Co-operation 


AKMAL HUSSAIN 


Sout! Asia is at a conjunctural moment in its 
history. There is growing awareness to-day of its 
tremendous human and ‘natural resource potential, 
as well as growing evidence of the undermining of 
this potential as the result of current unsustainable 
developrhent strategies. Can we grasp this moment, 
and together devise a new development path? There 
is an urgent need for development strategies through 
which we can overcome poverty and the trend 
towards environmental degradation. In short the 
question is, can we achieve in our development 
thinking and practice, a new relationship between 
man, nature and growth? 

In this paper I have attempted to explore these 
questions albeit in a rudimentary fashion. In Part-I 
is examined the resource potential of South Asia and 
the extent of its degradation. In Part-II is presented 
an outline of an approach to sustainable develop- 
ment through establishing a link between two levels of 
development praxis: Grassroots organisation on the 
one hand and Regional Co-operation for human and 
natural resource development on the other. 


I 


The traditional paradox of South Asia, that of a 
resource rich region inhabited by poor people has 
been given a new dimension as a result of the deve- 
lopment strategies pursued in the post-independence 
period. The ‘particular form of economic growth 
initiated by pos? colonial elites in this region is such 
that the very resource potential which could „have 
been harnessed to overcome poverty is instead being 
råpidly eroded. In this section we will indicate first, 
how. the peoples of South Asia remain deprived of 
basic necessities even after forty years of indepen- 
dence, and that the particular mechanism of econo- 
mic growth in operation in this region may well be 
increasing poverty rather than ‘reducing it; second, 
we will attempt to provide summary evidence of the 
considerable potential in terms of human, land, 
energy and mineral resources, finally we will indicate 
recent evidence to show that in many cases this 
resource potential is being not only under-utilised, 
but is being rapidly eroded as the result of ill-con- 
ceived development strategies. 


Enel 
Dr. Hussain is a member of Pakistan Prime 
Minister’s Committee on Economic Policy. This 
paper was presented at the Seminar on Regional 
Cooperation for the protection of environment in 
South Asia, organised by the Indian Council 
for South - Asian Cooperation, in New Delhi 
(February 13-15, 1989). 
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. the suffering of the people. 


2. Economic Growth and Economic Deprivation in 
South Asia i 


Let us consider, briefly ‘the indicators on diet, 


` drinking water and health in South Asia. If we use 


as the criterion of poverty a calorific consumption 
equal to 90 per cent of the FAO/WHO requirement 
for an active working life, we discover that 50 per 
cent of South Asia’s population is living below, this 
poverty line.’ A more acute criterion for poverty is 
80 per cent of the FAO/WHO norm. The calorific 
intake in this definition, is not enopgh to pre- 
vent stunted growth and serious health risk. AS — 
much as 21 per cent of the population of South Asia 
falls below even this line of abject poverty.” Not only 
is almost half the population of South Asia suffering 
from diet deficiency, but it appears that the number 
of people in this category are increasing over time. 
Over the period 1970 to 1980, there was a 38 per 
cent increase in the number of people in South Asia 
who were-unable to consume 90 per cent of the 
FAO/WHO calorific requirment. The increase in the, 


' number of people was even greater in the category of ° 


acute poverty, that is, calory levels in which a person 
is subject to stunted growth and serious health risk 
(80 per cent of the FAG/WHO norm). The increase 
in the number of people in this category over the 
period was 47 per cent. In both categories, not only 
was there an increase in the number of people but an 
increase in the percentage of the population below 
the poverty line (the change in the percentage share 
of population being 0.03 to 0.02 respectively).? 

The state of health of the majority of the popu- 
lation of South Asia can be judged by the fact that 
68 per cent of the population in the region does 
not have access over safe drinking water.* Conse- 
quently large numbers of people are dying due to 
water borne diseases such as Cholera, Typhoid, 
Dyssentry etc. In Pakistan for example, 40 per cent 
of all deaths are due to water borne diseases." 
Similarly infant mortality rates in South Asia are 
amongst the highest in the world. For the region as 
a whole’ the infant mortality ‘rate is 99.2. This is 
high even when compated to all.developing coun- 
tries where the average is 71, and very high when 
compared to the industrial economies where the 
average is 9. 

Ina situation where a large proportion of the 
population of South Asia is subject to serious health 
problems due to inadequate diet, and where the 
frequency of disease is compounded by 68 per cent 
of the population being without safe drinking water, 
the gross inadequacy of medical facilities intensifies 
Thus, for example, the 
population per physician in South Asia is as high 


as 10,508.” This is almost twice as high as in deve» 
loping countries as a whole and about twenty times 
the figure in the industrial market economies. 

The fact that even after forty years of economic 
growth in the post-colonial. period, the majority of 
the people of South Asia not only remain deprived 
of basic necessities but that poverty is increasing, 
points to the nature and form of growth which ‘has 
occurred within highly centralised ‘state structures 
so that the poor sections of society have not been 
able to participate in either plan formulation or 
plan implementation. Apart from this the tax 
system has essentially relied on indirect ‘taxation 
with a narrow tax base, such that a large proportion 
of the income of the landed, trading and industrial 
elites has escaped the tax net. The result is that 
While government tax revenues have been inadequate 


to launch. major poverty alleviation programmes,, 


a large proportion of even these limited revenues 
have gone into running the state apparatus itself 
‘due to its centralised structure. The growth process 
both in the urban and- the rural sector has been 
predicated on a highly unequal distribution of pro- 
ductive assets which has ‘generated a growing con- 
_ centration of incomes in relatively few hands. The 
provision of cheap credit by successive povernments 
to the economic elite, combined with the tendency 
of the latterto achieve greater control over the 
production process has led to growing capital inten- 
sity (mechanisation and“ automation) in both agri- 
cultural and industrial production. Consequently, 
built into the mechanism of growth itself, have been 


two tendencies: (i) an increasing inequality in. 
income distribution between owners of capital and: 


labour, (ii) a decline in the employment generation 


capability of the economy for given levels of invest- 


. ment. 


2. The Resource Potential of South Asia 

Let us consider in summary form the resource 
potential of South Asia in terms of human, land, river 
and mineral resources. South Asia has 20.1 per cent 
of all scientists, enginéers and technicians who are 
engaged in research and development, in the develop- 
ing countries of the world.’ This points to the consi- 
derable potential for creating new knowledge and 
of using it for economic and social ‘development. 
` In terms of enrollment in higher education, South 
Asia bas on average 410 persons per 100,000 of the 
population, compared to 168 per 100,000 in China, 
and 35 per 100,000 in South Korea.® So even though 
the quality of higher-education in many cases is 
poor, South Asia is adding to its reservoir of Univer- 
sity graduates ata much faster pace than China, 
but a much slower pace than South Korea. {The 
latter of course has a much smaller population base). 
In terms of the labour force also South Asia has 
a huge potential, having 40.2 per cent of the work- 
ing age population of all developing countries.!° 

The considerable cultivable: land potential and 
the degree of its under-utilisation can be judged from 
the following fact: South Asia has 25.4 per cent of 
the cultivable land resources of the developing 
countries, but produces only 23.3 per cent of the 
total cereal output of all developing countries.“ The 
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diferentia) between the potential and actual agri- 
cultural output is under-stated when presented in 
terms of cereal production. This is because of wide 
differences in cropping patterns across the develop- 
ing countries. Area specific potential and actual 
output show a considerably greater differential. For 
example, the potential agricultural output in the 
Indus Basin is estimated to be three times the current 
output.?? 

South Asia asa whole has a forest resource of 
64.421 million hectares (closed plus open forest). It 
also has the largest river and irrigation system in the 
world. According to conservative estimates made by 
the UN statistical office, the technical potential for 


‘hydro electric power in South Asia is J24,750 


Megawatts. That this may be highly underestimated 
is indicated by the fact that the same source gives 
for Pakistan a hydro-electric potential of 19,600 
MW. On tHe other hand an alternative source (Prof, 
Kaparov) suggests a potential of 40,000 MW on 
Pakistan’s main rivers alone.3 

An examination of the mineral wealth of South 
Asia shows it is rich in some minerals such as mica, 
iron, pre, coal, managanese, natural gas, and 


. graphite. At current levels of production, on a world 


output basis, India ranks first in mica, sixth in coal, 
iron-ore and manganese.’ Pakistan’s major mineral 
product is natural gas with reserves of about 406,000 
metric tons cement, and to a much lesser extent 
chromite and salt There have also been recent 
discoveries of copper but estimates on the size of thé 
deposits are not yet available. In Sri Lanka gem 
stones and graphite are the principal minerals, with 
gems accounting, for five per cent of all exports. Sri 
Lanka’s graphite in terms of its purity is regarded to 
be unique in the world. It is many times more valu- 
able on a per ton basis than amorphous graphite 
found elsewhere.¢ 
i : \ 
3. Resource Potential Undermined 


In the preceding sub-section we gave a brief 
description of the human and natural resource base 
of the South Asian region. It appears that the 
region is rich in terms of trained manpower, cultiv- 
able land and irrigation resources as well as mineral 
wealth. Yet much of this potential is not merely 
under-utilised. However what is even more serious 
for the future is that because of inadequate atten- 
tion by policy makers to food access, health, educa- 
tion, employment and ecology, the human and 
natural resource base is being rapidly eroded. For 
example, because of inadequate diet for lactating 
mothers and poor health facilities, South Asia is 
losing 99°children before the age of one for every 
1000 children born. Similarly millions of children 
and adults die due to water borne diseases, since 
68 per cent of the population of South Asia does 
not have access to clean drinking water. A large 
proportion of the population that manages to 
survive lives in a state of malnutrition due to inade- 
quate access to food, and is subjected to life long 
suffering from curable diseases because of inadequate 
health facilities. Of those few who manage to survive 
these hazards and succeed in acquiring an education, 
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face unemployment “in growing numbers. This is 
because of declining employment generation capa- 
bility of ‘the South Asian economies. The capital 
intensity of production for India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh has increased significantly, while for Sri 
Lanka it has remained more or less unchanged. 
Thus it can be suggested that the human resource 
base of South Asia is not merely under-utilised, but 
is being actually eroded over time. 

When we consider the cultivable land resources we 
discover that due to inadequate attention to drainage 
and soil conservation, desertification js occurring at 
a rapid rate. In Pakistan, for example, 25 per cent of 
the unirrigated cultivable land has been converted 
into desert as the result of soil erosion;?” similarly in 
India, 27 per cent of the national area is affected by 
erosion which is occurring at the rate of 75 metric 
tons per hectare per year.’*. When we consider the 
more valuable irrigated area we discover rapid deple- 
tion occurring due to salinisation, For example in 
Pakistan 40 per cent of the irrigated area is already 
affected by salinisation.” Over time 100,000 acres 
per year are being lost to salinisation as a result of 
rising of the ground water table.” In India 27 per 


“dent of the irrigated area is affected by salinisation, 


and in Sri Lanka 23 per cent. 

- The depletion of the existing relatively low forest 
cover in South Asia gives similar cause for 
concern. In Pakistan out of a total forest area 
of 2.5 million hectares, 1000 hectaresa year are 
being depleted of trees; India with a total forest 
resource of 56 million hectares is losing its 
forest at a faster rate (0.3 per cent per year) with 


‘able development. ‘That is, a development process 
that while improving , the material welfare of all the 
people at the same time protects and preserves the 
natural and human resource base. At the institu- 
tional level, such a sustainable development strategy 
will involve developing and linking together two 
Jevels of social organisation: the micro level grass- 
roots organisation and the’ macro, or national/ 
regional level. Let us briefly examine each of these 
levels. A 


1. Participatory Development at Grassroots Level 


What is required isa decentralisation of admini- 
strative economic and political power, through the 
creation of effective grass roots organisations. This 
is necessary so that the local community can have . 
control over the decisions that affect their economic 
social and natural environment. Sustainable develop- 
ment and effective democracy means organising 
the local community to participate in the multi- 
functional tasks of formulating and implementing 
such projects as income generatiòn, health, drinking 
water, education, soil preservation, water manage- 
ment and forestry.” . 

It is only an integrated and participatory 
approach at the local level that can create a new 
relationship between man,.nature and growth for 
sustainable development. Such an approach would 
make the ..people both the subject as well as the 
object of development, and in so doing would 
unleash their tremendous creative, potential. This 
potential is rooted in the shared historical experi- 


1.32 million hectares per year? being deforested;—ence of balancing their own needs and forms of 
. Bangladesh with.0.9 million hectares has a deple- 


tion rate of 0.9 per cent per year; Sri Lanka with 
a forested area of 1.66 million hectares is depleting 
this resource at the high rate of 3.5 per cent; Nepal 
with a forest area of 2 million hectares has the 
highest depletion rate in -South Asia, losing 4.1 per 
cent of its forest every year.*1 These depletion figures 
are based on data provided by forest departments 
of the countries concerned and are highly under- 
stated. To get an idea of the degree of under-state- 
ment consider the case of India. The forest depart- 
ment figure of annual deforestation is 132,600 hec-- 
tares. On the other hand, India’s Centre for Science 
and Environment reports that according to satellite 
data India is losing not 132,000 hectares a year, 
but as much as 1.3 million hectares annually”? 

A brief review of the population levels of rivers 
in South Asia gives an equally bleak picture for 
this vital resource. Large deposits of fecal coliform 
have.been detected at significant levels ia the major 
rivers of Bangladesh, India and Pakistan. What is 
éven more serious is thaf in these rivers toxic metals 
such as cadmium and mercury have also been detect- 
ed. The evidence shows that large sections of some 
of the major rivers of South Asia have been render- 
ed toxic. : ` 


U 


The great challenge facing each of the countries 
of South Asia is to devise a new strategy of sustain- 
t . 


\ 
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production with the imperatives of preserving the 
natural environment. The valuational framework 
within which participatory’ community effort can 
occur is based in living folk culture where the self is 
experienced as fundamentally related with all living 
beings and with nature. This experience of the self 
in the present market culture of greed and exploita- 
tion has: been banished to the margins of popular 
consciousness. It only finds resonance in art and 
poetry. Yet the universal values of tolerance, 
humanity and harmony with nature which are inhe- 
rent in folk culture can be re-deployed to constitute 
the valuational underpinning of a new social effort 
at the grassroots level. ; 

The approach of participatory development 
through grassroots organisation that'I have sugges- 
ted is not just in the realm of theory, but has already 
been attempted in a wide range of cases in South 
Asia: from the Comilla experiment in East 
Bengal during the 1950’s, the Grameen Bank, to the 
Bhoomi Sena in India, and thè Agha Khan rural 
Support. Programme in Gilgit and. Skardu of 
Northern Pakistan. Experiments in urban commu- 
nity organisation have also been successful ina num- 
ber of cases, such as the Orangi Project in Karachi, 
Pakistan, or‘the Working Women’s Forum in Tamil 
Nadu, India. One of the more interesting examples 
of a linkage between social values, forms of produc- 
tion and the environment is provided by the Bishnoi 
Community in Rajasthan. As Michael Tobias writing 
the New Scientist shows, the spiritual identity of the 


Bishnoi is ‘linked to the land and its capacity to 
support them...they arean important model of eco- 
logical prudence ‘that much of the world.can learn 
from.” 

What these attempts at participatory development 
by local community organisations-indicate is that the 
micro level institutional basis of sustainable develop- 
ment is a very real possibility in South Asia today. 


2. Regional Cooperation for Sustainable Devélopment 


If the microlevel grassroots effort is to achieve 
sufficient geographic coverage it must be combined 
with macro level initiatives at the national and re- 
' gional levels to arrest the processes of ecological 
damage and to preserve and develop the human re- 
source potential of South Asia. 


(a) Natural Resource Preservation 


A number of countries in South Asia share com- 
mon rivers, in some cases-common water-shed areas 
and also mouhtain ranges. Consequently deforesta- 
tion of water-shed areas in one country can lead to 
flash floods and soil erosion in the downstream 
country. Similarly throwing untreated industrial 
waste into the river up-stream can cause toxicity and 
the consequent elimination of fish species and man- 
grove forests downstream for another country. Again 
major wind currents cross in a West-East direction 
during winter across the international boundary bet- 
ween Pakistan and India, while in summer the mon- 
soon winds move in the opposite direction from 
India to Pakistan. Accordingly the location of 
thermal plants with untreated sulphur exhaust in one 
country would pollute and render unhealthy the air 
in the neighbouring country. These examples suggest 
the need for regional co-operation to counter-act the 
largescale processes of ecological damage that are 
in operation in South Asia. (See Part-I of this paper). 
Some of the areas in which Regional Co-operation 
could occur for the protection and preservation of 
the environment are: _ 


(i) Joint effort at re-forestation of water-sheds, 
and the treatment of industrial and urban effluent 
waste could help reduce soil erosion, devastating 
flash floods and toxicity of rivers. 


(ii) Sharing of bio-saline research and technical 
know-how on controlling desertification of soils, 
(for example, use of Halogenic Phradophytes 
for controlling salinity); technical know-how on 
‘the use of ecologically safe industrial techno- 
logies. : 

(iii) Sharing ‘of information on water-flow of 
Tivers, especially flood forecasting. 

(iv) Engaging in joint projects for the develop- 
ment of Himalayan resources, and prevention of 
deforestation and soil erosion on the mountain 
slopes. 

(v) Sharing of information generated at the 
grassroots level on traditional knowledge systems 
for sustainable inter-action with nature. 

(vi) Sharing know-how on earthquakes, and their 
forecasting. 
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] 
(b) Human Resonrce Development 


, As discussed in Part-I of this paper inspite of 
impressive growth of GNP over the last 40 years in 
South Asian countries a large proportion of the 
people live in a state of poverty. There is a high 
frequency of disease and death due to the depriva- 
tion of basic necessities. Unhygienic drinking water 
and inadequate diet result in the stunted physical 
growth ofa large number of South Asia’s children: 
Lack of access over education prevent even larger 
numbers from fulfilling their intellectual and creative 
potential. 

As Pakistan’s Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto 
proposed in her speech at the recent SAARC Con- 
ference in Islamabad, it is time now to launch a 
major collective effort at a human resource develop- 
ment programme in South Asia. 

Jn order to take practical measures for the fulfill- 
ment of this great endeavour a Working ‘Group 
could be established to begin work on the ways and _ 
micans of formulating. and implementing such a 
project. The Working Group could be composed of 
some of the finest talent available in South Asia ‘in 
the fields of Health, Engineering and Economics. 
For delivery mechanisms it could examine the 
Prospects of developing and/or supporting grass 
roots organisations in South Asia and establishing 
apex organisations to provide quick support when- 
ever bottlenecks occur at the micro level. 

Perhaps Regional efforts for Human Resource 
Development could be focussed on Providing clean 
drinking water, preventive medica] facilities, housing, 
education and productive employment close to the 
home. The financing of such a project could be 
done by establishing a Regional Support Fund, with 
contributions not just from each of the South Asian 
countries, but from all the developed countries and 
multi-lateral aid agencies. . 


TO avoid going over threshold levels of environ- 
mental damage and consequently entering into a 
permanent poverty trap, there is urgent need for 
devising new development strategies which directly 
address two crucial dimensions: 

1. Preserving and developing the human resource 

potential by providing access to food, health, 

education, housing and employment. : 

2. Preserving and protecting the natural environ- 

ment, 

The institutional framework for such a develop»: 
ment strategy would involve first building grassroots 
organisations through which the community at the 
local level can participate’ in project formulation. 
and project implementation. There needs to 
be a decentralisation of administrative and eco- 
nomic power so that the people at the local 
level can participate in the decisions that affect 
their economic, social and ecological environment. 
The second dimension of the institutional framework 
is an initiative at the regional level in South Asia, 
to collectively alleviate poverty and environmental - 
damage, through the creation of regional level insti- 
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tutions for sharing technica] know-how; devising new 
technologies; linking up grassroots orghnisations 
and overcoming bottlenecks to their development. [] 
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Barun Das Gupta: Bodo Agitation 
(Contd. from page 17) 


wells. Kerosene and dired were sprinkled over stored 
grains, so that when the tribals eventually came back, 
they would get nothing to eat, not even a drop of 
water to drink. There are published-reports of tribal 
women having been stripped, and their faces burnt 
with cigarette butts. Men had their testicles crushed 
with lathi blows. All these reports remain uncon- 
tradicted. The all-party goodwill mission of Assam 
assembly members, led by Speaker Pulakesh Barua, 
last month saw for themselves scenes of police 
atrocities and heard tales from the tribals. They 
were visibly moved. 

In a memorandum recently submitted to Assam 
Governor Harideo Joshi, the Bodo People’s Actién 
Committee has alleged that over 500 “innocent” 
Bodo men, women and children have been killed by 


the Assam police, over a hundred women including” 


minor girls have been raped and property worth Rs 
10 crores destroyed. ; 

To escape arrest, many ABSU (UB) leaders have 
now taken shelter in Shillong, North Bengal and 
Bhutan. The ABSU (UB) is in close touch’ with the 
All-Cachar and Karimganj Students’ Association 
(ACKSA) of the Barak Valley and the Tai Yuba 
Chhatra Parishad (TYCP), an organisation of Ahom 
youths, in Upper Assam. The three bodies have 
formed a Coordination Committee with its head- 
quarters at Shillong. 

The TYCP, it may be mentioned, is demanding 
the reservation of two Lok Sabha and 36 State 


assembly seats for the Ahoms before the coming Lok: 


Sabha elections. Another organisation of the Ahoms 
—the Ahom Land Demand Committee — has 
recently been floated, reportedly with the blessings 
of some Congress-I leaders. The ALDC stands for a 
separate “Ahomland” comprising Dibrugarh, 
Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Jorhat and Golaghat districts 
of Assam. f 

As things stand today, the Bodo movement cannot 
be viewed and dealt with as a purely law and order 
problem. A political solution has to be found 
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through discussions between the Bodos and the 
Assam Government. The main Opposition parties 
in Assam seem to have veered round to the view that 
some form of autonomy ‘has to be granted to the 
tribals, though its modalities will have to be worked 
out. ‘ 

The State Committee of the CPI-M is of the view 
that “the tribal people have taken to the path of 
agitation and direct action after waiting in vain for 
decades for relief from abject poverty, degradation 
and end of discrimination and inequality to which 
they are subject”. The party thinks that the deploy- 
ment of para-military forces cannot solve a socio- 
economic problem and that while a separate tribal 
State is not acceptable asit is “not founded on 
reality”, the rights of the ethnic tribal minorities 
have to be recognised by granting them regional and. 
local autonomy. i 

The CPI State Council is also for giving autonomy 
to different tribal communities. The Congress-S 
wants to ensure greater participation of the tribals 
in the administration of the State at all levels as the 
first step to removing their sense of alienation and 
creating a’ sense of belonging. The Revolutionary 
Communist Party has proposed, again as a “‘first 
step”, the setting up of Tribal ‘Development Coun- 
cils, to be elected by tribals, at district, subdivisional 
and block levels. The Councils should be entrusted 
with the responsibility of spending the money allo- 
cated in the Tribal Sub-Plan. 

One hopes the proposed tripartite talks between 
ABSU (UB), the Assam Government and the Central 
representatives will pave the way for a political settle- 
ment. To begin with, both ABSU (UB) and the State 
Government mut agree to stop violence and raids in 
order to create the proper climate for negotiations 
which are likely to be protracted because any for- 
mula that may be worked out should apply not only 
to Bodos but to other plains tribals like Rabhas, 
Lalungs, Dimasas, etc. as well. And for such a for- 
mula to be evolved, all concerned will have to sit 
round the table — not only the ABSU (UB) but 
other organisations of Bodos and of other plains 
tribes as also the political parties. O 
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PEN-PORTRAIT ` het `na 


Bandi: Sriramulu 


GITA RAMASWAMY 


Wrat makes aman what he is? What makes a 
man, a leader of others, possessing a will and 
unparallelled courage and defying the possibilities 
open to his brethren? i 
Bandi Sriramulu is one such. İn Yacharam 
Mandal of Rangareddy district in Andhra Pradesh, 
here isa man —a leader of the Scheduled Castes 
who has now become a leader of all Dalits, a man 
whom even landlords dread, a man whose courage 
and self-respect is truly remarkable.. Who is yet 
soft-voiced, with a twinkle in his eye, and dimples 
in his cheeks. Clad in the whitest of white — the 
colour that was always denied to SCs, he listens to 
the woes of his brethren from villages over 20 kilo- 
metres away, and escorts them to the Police Station 
or the Mandal Office fearlessly. In an area where 
the older SCs still get up when the Patel landlord/ 
(Dora) approaches, in an area where the older SCs 
still remove their chappals and quickly hide them 
behirid their back when the patel approaches, here 
is a man whom no patel would dare but treat as an 
equal., ; 
` Part of the answer to the enigma that is Sriramulu 
lies in his father, Bandi Ramaiah (still alive and 
kicking at, 75 years) was a jeetagadu in his native 
village of Nandiyanaparthy. Illiterate and worse, 
orphaned atthe tender age of 16 years, he was 
picked up and enrolled in the Nizam’s razakar force, 
after he had worked asa servantin an officer’s 
house. His son remembers that the father’s monthly 
earnings were Rs2 when he first started work. 
Working in the military, Bandi Ramaiah learnt that 
caste did not necessarily limit a man’s life elsewhere 
as it did in a village. When he returned in 1947 
and took up cattle-grazing as an occupation, he 
faced the first real tests of life in his village. 
One day, there was a drama in the village, held in 
-front of the temple. As usual, the SCs squatted on 
the ground, while the Reddis and Brahmans sat 
on the stone seats of the temple. Bandi Ramaiah 
too sat on the stone seat. The police patel, who 
was also the then MLA’s father called outin rage; 
“Can’t your eyes see when the patels are present?” 
To which Ramaiah replied: “If I am an untouch- 
able, the Gods should make me, disappear before 
your eyes.” He refused to getup, and the entire 
gentry walked off ina huffto report to the police 
station. Remembering that Ramaiah was, after all, 
a military man, they dared not thrash him then 
and there. After all, he.may have resisted! For- 
tunately, the S.I. didn’t think this outrage deserved 
a thrashing and the incident passed into village 
folklore soon after. Remember this was in the.late 
forties when SCs were still kowtowing to the higher 
castes, “I catch your feet lord, Iam your slave” 
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(Literally translated from the sirgsong Telugu chant 
“Nee kallu mokutha, Nee banchan Dora’) 

Sriramulu was educated in the local school. In 
1965 when he was a small child, he remembers yet 
another incident. He took food from home to the 
fields where his father was grazing’ the cattle. His 
father called out to him to fetch water. Sriramulu, 
in all the innocence of childhood, fetched water 
from the nearby komati’s well. The outraged komati 
(is eqal to bania) beat up the young child. When 
the child ran weeping to his father, Ramaiah took 
the then inexcusable step of jumping in the well, 
clothes and all saying: “If lam an untouchable, 
allthis water should disappear’. While the other 
SCs stood around and’beat their breasts, “Ayyo! 
Ayyo! They are caste people! you are committing a 
great sin.” 

The old man did not give in. ; 

To spare his son of other dehumanising experi- 
ences probably, Ramaiah sent his son to study at 
Hyderabad. There the young lad quickly realised: 
‘in the city, we are equal, in the village, we are not’. 


When his mother died Sriramulu stopped his studies ` 


to return home and help his father. -He used to 
work as an agricultural labourer. Sriramulu meant 
trouble for the landlords. “In those days, the 
daily wage was just one kilogram of paddy”. 

. Sriramulu remembers, “But they used to advance 
debts for our weddings, and give stale left-overs to 
the women who cleaned the courtyard. When I 
tried to raise the daily wage to 2 kilograms: of 
paddy, the -other labourers did not cooperate. The 
landlords got the other SCs to criticise me. I was 
broken hearted. 

I wanted to leave my village, sell the house and 
settle in Manchal, where I had heard that, due to 
the Communist movement, SCs had self-respect.” 

In 1971 occurred the now-famous tea-glass inci- 
dent that really shaped Sriramulu. “In our hotel 
run by a komati, there were 14 separate glasses for 
tea forthe SCs: the seven Mala (Mala isa sub- 
caste) glasses had yellow marks, and the seven Madiga 
(Madiga is another sub-caste) glassess had red marks. 
For six months, I took my reserved glass, threw 


away the tea and paid the money. I never. 


told my father about it. Three. days after 
sankranti, I don’t know why — my mood changed. 
l] took the tea and broke the glass. I broke all 


` 


the 14 glasses. I paid for all of them, though. After ‘ 


the 14th glass was broken, the komati told me there 
was no more tea. When he served tea to a Reddy, I 
snatched it from his hand, and drank it. About 


“14-15 people from the upper castes immediately 


gathered and tried to beat me.” Sriramulu wrecked 
no less havoc — he took up a burning log and broke 
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üp all the glasses in.the hotel. ‘Meanwhile, all the 
Reddys gathered, and beat up the young man with 
cycle chains, sticks etc. (Sriramulu still bears .the 
scars of the beating on his back.) When an elder 
from the SCs came to request restraint, they beat 
him too. As Sriramulu lay unconscious, the Reddys 
took him {or dead, threw him into a disused house, 
locked him up for two to three hours. 

When someone ran and told Sriramulu’s father, 
Ramaiah reacted violently. He did not go to the house, 
where his son lay, supposedly dead. He went instead 


to the tea~-hotel and burnt it completely. When a. 


Reddy tried to remonstrate, he beat him all the way 
upto his house, and destroyed that too. It was only 
later that he went to see his injured son. To this day, 
the komati has dared not put up his hotel again. 

In 1974, Sriramulu enlisted in the army, fed up 
that other SCs were not willing to break. the tradi- 
tions. In his 10-year long service, he worked as a 
bull-dozer driver, posted from Bangalore to Naga- 
- land to Chandigarh. “I saw all of India in my army 
service .— I learnt discipline and order. But the 
army doesn’t require any thinking — only work must 
be done. In the army, one is always subordinate. I 
was getting Rs 1400 a month, but I had to kowtow 
and salaam all the superiors. What was -this life, I 
thought? Wher I beat an officer who was rude to 
me, | was discharged.” i 

Sriramulu returned to the village, a holy terror to 
the landlords. He was active in the CP-M and was 
á Taluk Committee member. He left the CP-M when 
they. effected a divorce between an eloping couple — 
a kurma girl and Muslim boy. He didn’t believe 
caste should be a factor. Yet he maintained and 
continues to maintain good relations with the CP-M. 

In 1985, when a small Agricultural Labourer’s 
„Union for Ibrahimpatnam talugqa was started as a 
non-political formation, Sriramulu was an enthusias- 
tic founder. ` The first general body meeting of the 
Union was held in his village in March, 1985. From 
then there was no looking back for Sriramulu. The 
strike of the farmhands at Nandiwanaparthy was a 
successful one, with wages raised, and four-month’s 
back wages paid to the labourers, in front of the 
tahsildar. This was followed by a strike of the 
women agricultural labourers, who achieved their 
minimum wages of Rs 8. The landlords had called 
in the police, and the CI was threatening the people 
who had stopped outside labour from entering. It 
was when the women finally pushed the sarpanch into 
the mud of the paddy fields, that the landlords 
decided to yield. 


The next issue taken up was that of a komati. 


widow, Subbamma, who: was deprived of her inheri- 
tance and forced to sell mirchi bajjis in the local 
toddy :compound. Subbamma had not much of a 
case legally, as the lands were shown to have been 


Dang : Housewife’s Tragedy 
(Contd. from page 14) 


What is necessary is that all 
parents having daughters should 
draw appropriate lessons from 
this incident. Even more than 
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that, young girls—married or of 
marriageable ‘age— must be able 
to get to the moral of this true but 
tragic story. They must learn to 
respect their own sex and to face, 
and fight bravely any indignity in- 
stead of trying to find a way out 


i I r : act No? $ 
sold away before her husband. When Subbamma 
went around the village and begged the women to 
help her, the SC women took up. her cause in a 
remarkable way. They refused to allow the robbers 
of her inheritance to cultivate their fields, they boy- 
cotted them, waylaid them, harassed them...Police 
was brought in, in a big way, but women stood up to 
them in a rare show of defiance. “How would you 
like it if you died, and your widow was left to rot?” 
they told the APSP men. When Sriramulu . was 
arrested for an offence the women had committed, 
over 30 women went to the Ibrahimpatnam police 
station, 25 kilometres away and gheraoed the then 
CI. Finally, the trio who had deprived Subbamma 
of her rightful share gave in, and an honourable set- 
tlement was reached. 

By now, Nandiwanaparthy, under the leadership of 
Sriramulu had become a byword in the whole 
taluga: and many were the people from other 
villages who trooped in to seek his help. When the 
Mandal elections came by, in March 1987, Srira- 
mulu was one of those who filled his nominations. 
The other contenders were powerful landlords sup- 
ported by the political parties. Sriramulu went 
from village to village with his small band of youth 
on cycles. His message was simple: “I am_ like 
one of you. I have nothing to give you — no liquor 
packets, no money. But if I win, you will have won. 
I will give you a seat ‘when you visit me in the 
Mandal Praja Parishad office. You will not have to 
stand by the door, and call out: “‘Patela!’’””’ 

He was unfazed by the heat of the other’s cam- 
paign. They had banners, vehicles, cassettes, liquor 
packets, and the support of the “caste elders. “If I 


' win, we SC will get self-respect. If, I lose, we will 


not have lost anyway. We have made our point.” 
200 women of Sriramulu’s village campaigned for 
a full day from dawn to dusk in a lorry they had 
paid for themselves. They were the daughters of 
other villages settled after marriage to the sons of 
Nandivanaparthy. They went back to tell their 
people their mothers, fathers, brothers, cousins: 


“Sriramulu is our man. If you don’t vote for him, | 


we will consider all our ties with you cut.” 

Surprisingly, Sriramulu got a considerable number 
of votes, granting that he had polling agents who 
were illiterate, granting that many of his voters’ 
were rendered invalid because of -lack of proper 
guidance. His failure to win was, however, taken 
even by the landlords, as the first victory for Dalits 
who had asserted themselves to stand up indepen- 
dently, for the first time. Sriramulu himself is opti- 
mistic: “Now the people know for certain that 
the landlords fear us — they know that landlordism 
is just a' paper tiger — they won’t retreat now even 
if chere is no union. This- is how change will take 
place now. Our people are marching forward, and 
no one can stop us.” O 





by ending their own lives. And 
should not our education system 
be geared to uproot feudal view- 
points on the women’s question 
by inculcating amongst the youth 
of both sexes a deep sense of 
equality? E . 
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Nehru, Congress and’ Secularism 


PRADEEP KUMAR 


Present paper isa modest attempt at under- 
. standing Jawaharlal Nehru’s commitment to 
‘secularism — both in philosophy and practice. It 
aims at analysing the shift in Nehru’s perception of 
a secular state in India. : 


How far will it be justified to maintain that while 
Nehru was a committed secularist of the agnostic 
‘variety, he was an orthodox? Will it be fair to hold 
him responsible for. allowing the concept of secular- 
‘ism (of the Western variety) to be diluted to adjust 
- to the conservative ethos of the national movement? 
Was he a hypocrite who showed enough radicalism 
in his early writings but failed to translate his ideas 
into practice when he was at the helm of affairs? 
` Could we, instead of blaming him, sympathise with 
im and give him the benefit of having , been a 
prisoner of the Congress Party which for various 
reasons could never actually become a specially radi- 
cal party, and consequently accommodated all 
conservative, orthodox, and even obscurantist ele- 
ments? Or lastly, was Gandhi solely responsible for 
having a conservative influence on Nehru in this 
regard? i : 
It is perhaps not possible to answer all these 
doubts that, have been raised from time to timé. 
Nevertheless it is quite possible to look at the whole 
. subject afresh. It seems that broadly there are two 
views about Nehru’s contribution to secularism. 
One is that he was shrewd enough to use the words 
, whith. meant different things to different peaple and 
consequently could be given different interpretations 
at will. This view also paints him as a hypocrite who 
deliberately borrowed modern phrases such as 
secularism (socialism is another such phrase) to steel 

. the limelight from genuinely sécular (and socialist) 
groups/parties. The other view goes to the other 
extreme of claiming. that he was a genuine secularist 
who was really responsible for bringing secularism 
into the Constitution via the Objective Resdlution 
etc. This view also condones all acts of commission 
and omission of Nehru with regard to secularism, 
and maintains that he was a prisoner of circumstances 
in general and (conservative leadership) of the Cong- 
ress party in particular. Also at times the tendency 
is to strike a “balance” to take an “objective view” 
of Nehru’s commitment to secularism. 

The present attempt is along neither of these lines 
but it is also something of them all. In fact it is an 
effort ‘at probing how far Nehru was able to carry 
his commitment to secularism and how and why he 
could not be different from Gandhi and other leaders 
in keeping the state away from, if not opposed to, 
religion. 


The author is a Reader in the Department 
of Political Science, Panjab University, Chandi- 
garh. 
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II 


A simple reading of An Autobiography (1935) con- 
vinces a reader about Nehru’s commitment to 
secularism. Nehru’s understanding of the term 
“Secular” is not very vague in his autobio- 
graphy. He is not prepared to give much conces- 
sion to the religious ideologies. Not only is he 
opposed to religious dogmas, rituals ahd fanaticism 
but even “spiritual” content of religion’ does not 


‘appeal to him much. The very claim that the Scrip- 


tures are divine and revealed irritates him. He 
would better appreciate the Auman achievements of 
great Gurus and prophets rather than treat them as 
messengers of God. Nehru clearly was agnostic if 
not an atheist. Even his liking for Buddhism which 
is Sometimes confused with, his inclination towards 
a religion, was partly a philosopher’s reaction to 
the serenity of the Buddha. The absence of the con- | 
cept’ of God in Buddhism perhaps also charmed 
him. To argue that he appreciated humanistic aspect 
of religion, does not take us anywhere as no one, 
not even a total atheist, would condemn “humanism” 
of any variety. It would be nothing but trading in 
words to insist that his definition of religion was 
very different from ours. He himself had disliked 
the use of the word “‘religion” with different mean- 
ings (moral or ethical) by Gandhi, when the latter 
claimed that those who wanted religion to be sepa- 
rated from politics did not know the meaning of the 
word religion. : oh , . 
Tt is perhaps, therefore, not very unjust to argue 
that Nehru, unlike Gandhi, believed in undiluted 
secularism ofthe Western variety where there was 
no scope for mixing’ up religion with politics. He 
abhored Gandhi’s use of religious idioms and was 
shocked to learn how Gandhi brought in the con- 
cept of divine punishment to explain the Bihar earth- 
quaké. Even Gandhi’s attempt at giving religious 
colour to his fasts (by saying that the actual dates 
of fasts were dictated by God) puzzled him. So much 
so that even the creed of non-violence, which Nehru 
appreciated so much, was not “an article of faith”. 
but a matter of “pragmatism” for him. He disliked 
to link it with religion or any such thing. Even if 
he was impressed by Gandhi, it was only the latter’s 
capacity to stir the\acquiesced masses, and his ever 
energetic mind which always gave a new lease of life 
to_the freedom struggle, that impressed him most. 
Nehru’s. commitment to secularism is revealed in 
the Karachi Resolution of the Congress on Funda- 
mental Rights (1931) which Nehru had drafted. 
“The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all 
religions”. What Nehru abhored in religion was that 
it Jays down social codes and rules about marriage, 
inheritance, civil and criminal laws, that is complete’ 
structure of society, and perpetuates it with reli- 
gious authority (Glimpses: of World History: 1934), 
25 
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‘More than this, the: use of religion in politics by 
those who themselves lived a life far different from 
those whom they led, alsoconvinced him about 
the desirability of separating the two to prevent the 
masses from being economically exploited. The 
life style of the Aga Khan attracted sarcastic 
remarks from him. . 

Nehru’s distiking for religion’s role in “regulat- 
ing all apects of life’ clearly means that it never 
meant to him as something which could be res- 
pected simply because it dealt with private life of 
an individual. “Religions have tried to, imprison 
truth in set forms, discouragéd men from trying to 
understand not only the unknown but what, might 
come in the way of social effort, preached a philoso- 
phy of submission to nature and to the prevailing 
social order, has checked the tendency to change 
and progress inherent in human society” — This 
extract from the Discovery of India (1946) shows 
that secularism to Nehru was certainly not a diluted 
concept, which it became later. i 


m 


However as one moves to later years, one finds- 
Nehru-succumbing to the so-called “Indian concept. 


of secularism’? which is generally praised as a 
positive concept as against the “dry” secularism of 
the Western variety. One who is impressed by 
Nehri’s emphasis on neutrality to religion in poli- 
tics, is disappointed to find the same Nehru accept- 
ing the idea of’ “equal respect” to (rather than 
equal distance from), all’ religions, including freedom 
“to propagate” religious beliefs. : 

A brief mention of the Constituent Assembly 
debates may not be entirely out of place here. At 
least two members of the -Assembly namely K.T. 
Shah and Tajamul Husain insisted on pursuing a 
policy of “absolute neutrality” towards religion. 
Tajamul Husain even pleaded for abolishing the 
practice of wearing religious dresses. However, 
the most important point.that was raised by him was: 
if religion concerns only the private life of an indivi- 
dual, where is the necessity to allow freedom “‘to 
. propagate religion”? However, the Constituent 
Assembly failed to'register any impact of Nehru’s 
ideas of pure secularism and absolute “neutrality in 
regard to all religions” which were so dear to him 
at one time. It is maintained that he was an 
agnostic by instinct but could not get his concept 
of secularism accepted by the Assembly because of 
“subtle pressure of the religion-minded members of- 
the Consembly”. (See S.L. Verma, “Lost Battle of 
Secularism in India” in Indian Journal of Politics, 
June 1984, p. 95) 

The circumstances creatéd by the Partition forced 
Nehru to dilute his commitment to secularism, and 
‘he virtually became a helpless prisoner of the Con- 
gress ideology which ‘had much to do with the 
Gandhian concept of Sarva Dharma Sambhava, 
rather than the Western agnosticism. 

While all this is true, how far is it justified to 
condone the failure of leadership in this regard? 
No doubt the Congress had all along been not’ only 
soft towards religion but had even been using 
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religion for mass mobilisation. But one expected 
after independence at least neutrality if not hostility, 
towards religion which had been promised by leaders 
like Nehru. If the process could not be halted at 
the time of independence, one expected at least that 
no encouragement would be given to religion in 
public life in the post-independence period. 

On the contrary what one finds in the post- 
independence pronouncements of Nehru is ‘equal 
respect for all faiths and equal opportunities for 
those who professs any faith”, 1961. (See Sarvepalli 
Gopal, ed, Jawaharlal Nehru: An Anthology, Delbi, 
Oxford, 1983, pp. 330-31). 

Similarly the manifesto drafted by Nehru (1951) 
promised “full freedom to profess and practise 
religion”. While Nehru- had never maintained 
that religion would be discarded altogether from the 
framework of future India, his tone definitely was 
firmer in pre-independence days. In a letter to 
Jinnah, Nehru had assumed that the Congress did 
not wish to undertake any legislative action in the 
matter of cow slaughter to restrict the established 
rights of the Muslims (See Khursheed Kamal, 
A Documentary Record of the Congress Government 
1937-1939 — Lahore, National Commission on 
Historical and Cultural Record, 1988,. pp. 246-247). 
Yet the cow slaughter was banned in post-indepen- 
dence (though on economic grounds) in most States 
ruled by the Congress Party. In his correspon- 
dence with Rajendra Prasad, Nehru observed, “it 
is inevitable that the majority me sentiment will 
affect our activities in a hundred ys”. (S. Gopal, 
op cit, p.-257) And later he agreed that he was 
not very happy with the word secular but it was 
being used for want of a better word. (Letter to 
PCCs 1954). (ibid., p. 327). He clarified that it 
never meant a state where religion as such is 
discouraged. It meant freedom’ of religion, free 
play of all religions. Interestingly he contented 
himself with the proviso that religions should not 
be interfering with each other. Communalism, 
was thus defined as something which allows 
domination of gne community by the other. Thus 
as long as a particular religion did not domi- 
nate over the other, one was insured against the 
danger of communalism. Interestingly he -even 
guaranteed freedom to proselytise, even though 
personally disapproved of it. Thus all religions 
were to be equally honoured by the state (1961), 
(ibid., p. 328-330) i 

The. purpose of recalling these details is not to 
blame Nehru for not having done away with religion 
from public life. It was never intended to be so, All 
that is being argued here 
respect for all religions that is, 
Sambhava, which was actually practised by the Con- 
gress Parry in the post-independence period (sincerely 
or not, is not our concern here) was not in tune with 
Nehru’s own commitment to secularism which was 
undiluted. One could understand Gandhi, or for 
that reason. leaders like Azad, insisting on “equal 
respect” for all religions, one could even see some 
“compulsions” and “limitations” of these leaders in 
not implementing the Western model, one can even 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Tiananmen Square and CPI-M 


SHANKAR SHARAN 


HE CPI-M’s support to the Beijing massacre 
has alarmed all those people in our country who 
are not only socialists but also democrats. In tune 
with the Beijing butchers the Polit-Bureau of the 
CPI-M has also branded the massive and non-violent 
demonstration for democracy as a conspired move- 
ment by ‘‘counter-revolutionaries”. This raises a 
pertinent question: if we, in India, have a Marxist 
government and a socialist state will it be the same 
as in China now or asin the Soviet Union during 
the Stalin period? The ruling clique of Beijing staged 
the heinous drama to retain its power. What could 
be the reason behind this unconditional’ support 
- which our ‘Marxists’ rendered to them? And that 
too at a time when Communists all over the world 
including the Soviet leaders are describing the inci- 
dents in China as ‘brutal’ and ‘shocking’. We should 
search how the followers of the CPI-M, including 
students, came to justify the slaughter at Tiananmen 
Square on June 4, the ‘Black Sunday’ of China. 
Gone are the days, when a pro-Soviet Communist 
could declare the Soviet system as his ‘model’ ora 
pto-China activist could plead for the “Chinese path’. 


No more does an angry revolutionary claim that . 


‘China’s Chairman is our Chariman’. Whatever be 
the objective reasons for considering the Soviet or 
the Chinese leaders as their mentors as well as the 
sole authorities of Marxism-Leninism; or regarding 
the Soviet or the Chinese pamphlets as addition to 


‘ the ‘Communist Manifesto’, itis all the more true 


today that the -Indian Communists have grievously 
erred in tagging themselves on to the Soviet or 
Chinese leaders uncritically. They used to accept the 
Soviet or the Chinese positions on theory and ‘prac- 
- tice without proper check. Thereby the Indian 
Communists not only did hatm to their own cause 
but also deviated from the essence of Marxist think- 
ing» Lenin .considered Marxism “all powerful, 
because it is true.” But the Indian Communists did 
the same with Marxism as our people did with 
Ganga. Since Ganga is ever pure and holy so what- 
ever the extent of rotten stuff poured in it, she will 
remain as pure as ever: this is the popular belief. 
Likewise, Marxism is all powerful; therefore, any 
false theorisation by those practising it cannot 
weaken it: this is what the Indian Communists 
under scored. In practice, Marxism was used as a 
~tool to keep the power and prestige of the leaders 
intact. And this distortion of Marxism was whole- 
heartedly supported by the followers of Indian 
Communist movement. z 
It is an indisputable that the Indian Communist 
leaders were very much familiar with the evils which 
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were growing in the social, political, economic and 
moral spheres within the Soviet and the Chinese 
societies. They were also surely aware of the 
peoples discontent there with the existing state of 
affairs. But our ‘“‘Marxists”, chose not to discuss 
those problems from the theortical stand point out 
of convenience. Instead, they depicted these as 
‘model’ societies asing false data and rhetoric. By 
this way they successfully hid their theoretical incom- 
petency from their cadres and the people following 
them. This way the cadres became totally ignorant 
of the reality and believed their dream isas near 
as the reality in the Soviet Union. 

And, why not? If in a market economy everything 
is saleable, then why should ‘ideology’ be barred? 
That also with adulteration so that to earn more 
dividend by using low-cost Jabour. This fact our 
local Marxists know that deformed socialism can’t 
be sold before their cadres and the masses following 
them. Therefore, instead of calling a spade a spade 
and initiating a bold discussion on the problems of 
socialism our Marxists found it handy to keep the 
followers in the dark. 

This phenomenon resulted in two consequences. 


` First, the general intellectual capability of the Com- 


munist cadres considerably declined. They became 
completely unaware of the original, vigorous polemi- 
cal Marxism as practised in Lenin’s time and became 
accustomed to a codified, strait-jacket Marxism 
which is the Stalinist legacy. In turn, they were 
unable to find a Marxist solution of even a simple 
problem. The general weakness of our communist 
movement in the theoretical sphere is only the end- 
product of this process.: Secondly, those honest and 
hardworking Communist cadres who have still not 
become mere cogs in the wheel of their party- 
apparatuses find themselves lost. They feel a sense 
of disgust and shame when they see everyday in 
newspapers that earlier whatever they considered as 
sheer ‘bourgeois-imperialist’ propaganda about the 
Soviet Union are all true by tenfold. During the 
last three years the officially accepted facts in the 
Soviet Union are really unbelievable in comparison 
to the previous propaganda: rampant corruption 
among party and government officials; backwardness 
of economy; thorough bureaucratism instead of 
democracy; repression of creative thinking; lack of 
the freedom of expression and right to get informa- 
tion; innumerable privileges to the party and govern- 
ment officials; growing income disparity; non- 
existence of an independent judiciary; the myth of 
the unity of different nationalities and of the Soviet ` 
people as ‘a new historic community’, etc. Given 
this situation, the Communist cadres feel morally 
degraded, and think (if only in private): ‘so, this was 
our real socjalism!’_ , 

For this moral degradation, should the Indian 
Communist leaders not be blamed? They can make 
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Only ohe excuse: they themselves were hot in the 
know of these ‘developments. But, do they spare 
the bourgeois leaders or Ministers on the same 
account? What is more important, the founders of 
Marxism-Leninism never painted a rosy picture of 
the future society nor did they convince’ their 
followers by wishful thinking. What they did was to 
analyse the concrete socio-economic realities that 
existed before them, as it were, irrespective of 
whether or not the realities were pleasant or bitter. 
However, it is too much to expect this from our 
local “Marxists”, who had gone through only ‘text- 
books’ of Marxism even at the best of times. What 
suits them is to show a live socialist heaven to attract 
the innocent people. 


IT is in this backdrop of the low theoretical level of 
the Commanist cadres and even lower level of their 
general awareness, can we discuss the position of our 
“Marxists” on the massacre at Tiananmen Square. 
When E.M.S. Namboodiripad, General Secretary of 
the CPI-M and a veteran revolutionary, was asked 
by a journalist about the student agitation in China 
(it was prior to the ‘Black Sunday’) he gave a 
wonderful answer, saying that he would not comment 
on such happenings within a socialist country and 
he would have done it if it had happened ina 
bourgeois country. Why comrade? Are the feelings 
of the citizens of a socialist state different from those 
of the people under a bourgeois regime? One is free 
to interpret his answer as one wishes, because 
Namboodiripad is quite famous in giving statements 
and theorising such as can be interpreted in diam- 
metrically opposite ways, according to the political 
exigencies of the period concerned. 

But much more astounding was the official state- 
ment of the Polit-Bureau of’the CPI-M on the 
gruesome incidents of “Black Sunday’ at Tiananmen 
Square. At the time when Communists all over the 
world were ashamed of what the ‘Chinese leaders 
had done, this loyal Polit-Bureau of .the CPI-M 
supported their action unconditionally under the 
pretext that the students there had no concrete 
‘demand! And that, those tens of thousands of 
students, with the support of tens of thousands of 
people all over - Beijing and China, were trying to 
overthrow the socialist system under foreign provo- 
cation! This isan example of being ‘‘more-loyal- 
than-the king”. Those very mandarins, Li Peng and 
others, were on records till yeSterday that the agitat- 
ing-students were patriots and their demands were 
‘just’. Suddenly on June 4 they ordered a merciless 
slaughter of unarmed people. Radio Beijing 
announced ‘none died at Tiananmen Square’, at a 
time when the citizens of the United States. were 
watching a live telecast of the slaughter. Then came 
the Chinese rulers’ announcement that the conspi- 
racy_of ‘a very small group’ has been crushed and 
the ‘victory’ achieved. After such criminal actions 
and blatant lies, the statement of the Polit-Bureau 
of the CPI-M is really shocking, to say the least. 

j To say that the student agitators had no concrete 
. ‘demands is mischievous. Everybody knows that the 
agitators had two main demands which were so 
important that they deserve separate discussion. The 
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eg demand was to guarantee ‘freedom of the press’, 
It is ridiculous to denounce it as-being detrimental 
to socialism. Press freedom is, in fact essential for 
|socialism. If socialism as a system is superior then 
capitalism, then in addition to new achievements it 
must incorporate all those positive things achieved 
“under previous systems. This is a simple logic of 


f dialectics. It is an unquestionable fact that adult: 


franchise, freedom of expression, the right to get 
information, the right to protest, representative 
institutions were won by people after prolonged 
struggles. These freedoms and rights remain limited 
and contracted in capitalism. The power of capital 
constructs them with the result that the common 
people do not enjoy their full benefit. What social- 
ism ought to do is precisely to remove this chain of ` 
capital so that each person can exercise these rights 
in the new, superior system. But it is a tragedy that, 
on one pretext or another, these very positive insti- 
tutions of capitalism are negated, branded ‘bour- 
geois’ while some of the genuinely deplorable insti- 
‘tutions of capitalism have survived in socialist 
societies till date. This is the reason why the 
socialist countries are Jagging behind the Western 
capitalist countries in many spheres. Only now is this 
accepted in the Soviet Union: hence, the move for 
restructuring under which Parliament, the right to 
f dissent and press freedom are being restored gradu- 
ally. However, unfortunately, a large section of 
Indian Communists, who hitherto considered every 
speech emanating from the Soviet Union or China 
as containing parts of Marxist wisdom, is still tied 
to religious dogmatism of sorts. As a religious 
communalist considers even something detriniental 
to his religious preachings as a part of his belief, a 
rigid Indian Communist ‘regards something just 
f opposed to Marxism as a part of the Marxist 
doctrine, Thanks to his ignorance due to the efforts 
of his “Marxist” preachers. 
Freedom of the press in a socialist system can 
Vserve also as a safeguard against the arbitrary actions 
and authoritarianism of the party and government 
bureaucrats. Till date, all illegal practices and injus- 
tices were continued in the socialist societies precisely 
because the press was kept as a Slave of the state 
and the party officials. Neither could people know of 
the arbitrary illegal practices not could they try to 
check the leaders. Thus, unlimited power for leaders 
and officials (who always want to keep it forever) 
went on unrestrained. There are lively examples of 
the Soviet Union and China. Stalin or Brezhnev, 
Mao or Deng turned into authoritarian-bureaucratic 
rulers after being accustomed to power, unlimited 
power. They forget their own preachings so easily. 
In the case of China instead of accomplishing a real 
cultural revolution the leaders pushed their people 
towards darkness where it become unable even to 
differentiate between a capitalist and a socialist state. 
This situation in a way was worse than in a capita- 
list society where the people are able to know of 
many of the corrupt practices of their leaders, thanks 
to an independent and competitive press. If some 
illegal activities had come to light, at some time or 
other, the people's protest was bound to take place 
under this or that banner. That is what the Chinese 
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martyrs wanted for their country, even at the cost 
of their lives: freedom of the press to reveal the 
truth, expose the illegality of the leaders’ activities. 

The second demand of the agitators was to end 
corruption and for making public the incomes and 
wealth of top leaders. Everybody knows that grow- 

y ing economic disparity is not a part of socialism. A 
fight to check this tendency is only compatible with 
socialism. Then what went wrong with those 

+ Chinese students, who were singing the Internationale 
while breathing their last? How did our ‘Marxists’ 
discover that they were ‘enemies of socialism”? 

It is essential to get answers to these and relevant 
questions. If, under a CPI-M government in India, 
the people ask for press-freedom and end to corrup- 
tion, would they be treated with bullets? Would 
demonstrations embodying such demands be branded 
as part of imperialist conspiracy? The reply appears 
to be in the affirmative, judging by this party’s position 
on the Tiananmen Square massacre. Thisis not an 
accident. The CPI-M had fully supported the Soviet 
invasion in Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the notorious 
‘Cultural Revolution’ in China in the early seventies. 


IT is also not an accident that the reaction of the 
CPI on the Beijing massacre is rather different. They 
iad not supported this inhuman action, though this 
party, too, is feeling shy to condemn it, probably in 


- view of its newly established party-to-party rela-- 


tionship with the Chinese Communist Party. Even 
in the CPI there are some self-centred bureaucratic 


leaders who think of democracy as a ‘Congress- . 


site stuff’ and regard authoritarian steps essentially 
communist. Despite this trend, it is noteworthy that 
the CPI followers are expressing their anger and cri- 
ticising the Chinese ruling clique’s activities without 
hestitation.- One can see the contrast more clearly in 
the case of. the lower and middle level cadres of 
the CPI-M and the CPI. 

As political organisations these two parties have 
hardly.any difference: be it in their programmes, 

“e~ in their tactics and even in their weaknesses. But 
‘where they essentially differ is remarkably at their 
| political cultures. In the CPI-M command delusion 
methods are applied in relation to the cadres. Frank 
discussions among lower level cadres are hardly 
allowed on matters related to higher bodies and 
leaders or their decisions. By this way it becomes 
possible to hide the actual motives of the leaders 
_ from the cadres, This method enable the CPI-M 
leaders to engage in unprincipled moves to reap 
political dividends, 

Even the formatic and strengthening of this party 
is a good example of this method. The major reason 
for the split in the undivided CPI happened to be 
the internal differences related to the question of 
which electoral alliance could be more effective to 
‘Break the Congress monopoly’. Ever since the vic- 

“tory in Kerala in 1957 the party became the victim 
: of parliamentarism. Some party leaders stated 
^ that the chief aim is to break the Congress mono- 
poly, even if this meant having the Jan Sangh or 
the Muslim league as a partner. Others stated that 
the best way to break the monopoly was by align- 
ing with the progressive sections of the Congress 
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against its Right wing. These were merely tactical I 
differences on how to win more seats, which led toa ~ 
split (although, there were other differences as well). 
But to draw a larger section of the base towards 
them, the would be CPI-M leaders explained the split 
in very different terms to the general cadres. Many 
of the CPI-M leaders after the split includiog those 
who would in following years break with the CPIM- 
explained the split in terms of the CPI being the a 
patty of ‘Right Communists’ who struggled for re- 
forms via electoral victories whereas the CPI-M strug- ” 
gled for revolution. The bulk of cadres obviously 
believed this genuinely.’ The subsequent history of 
the CPI-M very: clearly showed that its leadership was 
engaged not in revolution, but in trying to win elec- 
tions by any means. Once they succeeded in 1967 in 
West: Bengal, they put the electoral victories as 
proof of their ‘correctness’. Thus the CPI-M leader- 
ship developed a culture of delusion to establish a 
holier-than-all approach that they could never go 
wrong, and therefore cadres must believe them with- 
out question. 

It is not clear, however, what ‘evidence’ they pro- 
vided to convince their followers, even student follo- 
wers, about the ‘correctness’ of their position on the 
Tiananmen Square bloodbath. The naive student 
cadres of the CPI-M’s student wing are not only 
justifying the gruesome slaughter of the brave 
Chinese martyrs but also asserting that. if needed 
even 80,000 could be killed for the defence of social- 
ism. May the people of India forgive them for 
they don’t know what they utter! At this juncture 
China has definitely no threat from outside and. 
it possesses tremendous military might. In these , 
conditions which theory of socialism preaches that į 
the demands for the right to information and to 
end corruption are anti-socialist? If a peaceful and 
spontaneous satyagraha for one’s just demands is 
anti-socialist, then it is sure that the CPI-M leaders 
will turn every political concept upside down. Then 
we can safely assume that in our country too they 
will gift us with a “Black Sunday’ if they at all seize 
power at the Centre. They would translate the legacy 
of Stalin and Deng in India, whom they praise 
more than any Soviet or Chinese person today. 

A question, however, remains. Why do our 
“Marxist” friends ask, here in India, for scrapping 
the Press Bill or criticising the arbitrary use of TV 
and radio by the Government if they can defend the 
Chinese authorities? 


WHY does it happen that a revolutionary party 
while not in power makes good pronouncements, 
utters democratic slogans and once in power 
considers those very slogans as a threat to it? Its 
leaders put very different meanings in analogous 


. incidents taking place in previous.regimes and their 


own regime. In human history there are many 
examples to show that movements originated with 
pious wishes were derailed and got degenerated to 
such an extent that it became difficult to identify 
them with their origins. We are now witnessing the 
bureaucratisation of the working class movements 
and particularly the socialist states. This powerful 

(Continued on page 32) 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 


another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have.. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 


have enough sorrows to share, ‘and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
_are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


SAH BROTHERS 


99, Netaji Subhash Road 
Bombay 400002 


, ;, 
Indo-Pak. Nuclear Factor 
NILOFAR SUHRAWARDY 


NDO-Pak relations from the beginning have been 
> partofa chain — conflict, avoidance of conflict, 
no-conflict. In the present times they are expected to 
move towards a higher plane, that is, improvement 
of relations. Even before this has been achieved, 
hitches on fronts such as Siachen and Kashmir have 
begun appearing. Problems such as these may sooner 
or later subside. The nuclear pursuit of Pakistan is, 
however, a development which, ih the opinion of 
some authorities, may remain a permanent obstacle 
in Indo-Pak’ relations. 

fo 1976 Khalilzad Zalmay had predicted: “Paki- 
stan will continue its efforts to embarass India in 
international forums ... that India should open 
its nuclear installations to international inspection 
...By making these demands... Pakistan hopes to. 
- gain international support for its position and-pro- 
vide an excuse for going-:nuclear itself ata latter 
date.”! Benazir’s nuclear options were clearly evi- 


dent during her recent visit to the USA, when she ` 


rejected President Bush’s proposal for an on-the-spot’ 
American inspection of Pakistan’s nuclear instal- 
lations, 

India has time and ‘again expressed concern about 
Pakistan’s nuclear pursuit. On more than one otca- 
sion India has taken a serious note of it. Nuclear 
power and nuclear weapons being Siamese twins, 
Pakistan may be ‘just a screw turn away from the 
bomb’, or may have ‘bombs in the basement’.” Yet 
it cannot be denied that it still is years behind India 

_in the path of nuclear development, and perhaps can 
never achieve a parity with India. In this light 

- the concern expressed by India about its nuclear 
proliferation raises ticklish questigns. Perhaps India 
does not want Pakistan to pursue a nuclear. pojicy? 
Or perhaps, diplomatically India cannot afford 
tosit back and be a silent spectator to Pakistan’s 
nuclear development. . If it does so, this may be 
equated with the fact that India is not bothered 
about Pakistan’s nuclear pursuits. “And India even 
in the most tender and friendly moods cannot let 
this opinion build in either national or international 
circles. 

This perhaps explains the periodic issuance: of 
statements such as: ““We believe Pakistan’s nuclear 
programme is not peaceful, we’re very. worried.” 

Benazir, from the day she stepped into office, has 
been diplomatically ambiguous about Pakistan’s 
nuclear policy and status. “We want to categori- 
cally say that itis not our desire to make a nuc- 
lear device. We have no such intention... We do not 


I. Zalmay Khalilzad, “Pakistan, The Making of a Nuclear 
Power". Asian Survey, June 1976, Vol. XYI, p 590. 


The author, a freelance journalist, is a- Res- 
earch Scholar in Jawaharlal Nehru University 
working on ‘Pakistan's nuclear diplomacy’. 
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intend to build the bomb”. Considering that Paki- 
stan ison the nuclear threshold and is pursuing a 
nuclear weapons’ oriented policy, this expression of 
Benazir may’ be described as a more “diplomatic 
. bluf’. Or in other words, diplomatically, where 
Pakistan’s nuclear status is concerned, Benazir can- 
not afford to pursue a policy different from that of 
her much-hated predecessor, Zia. x 
` Zia had mastered the diplomatic strategy of being 
ambiguous about Pakistan’s actual nuclear status. In 
his March 1987 interview to the Time magazine he 
had said: “‘... What is difficult about a -bomb? Once 
you have mastered the technology which Pakistan 
bas, you can do whatever you like?” 
‘Subsequently in April he said, “Pakistan has not 
made a bomb, is not working on it nor has any 
intention to build it.” ` 

Benazir’s diplomatic stand follows a similar 
pattern. For instance, there is an opinion that Paki- 
stan’s nuclear designs are motivated by a search for 
a certain level of parity with India. Further, Paki- 
stan’s entry into the nuclear club amounts to dis- 
turbing ‘status quo’ or the regional importance of 
India, a fact which, it is held, is difficult to 
swallow for India. Replying to a query on this, Ms 
Bhutto said: ‘‘We are not interested in disturbing 
the current balance. We are quite happy with it.’’(!) 

On another occasion Ms Bhutto exercised greater 
diplomatic caution when questioned on Pakistan’s 
nuclear build-up: “If a neighbouring country equips 
itself with nuclear arms, then naturally pressure 
comes on Pakistan to give up its reservations on the 
issue.” 

Later she added: “But now we endeavour for a 
regional solution to make the entire region nuclear 
free.” - - 

The political game played and the diplomatic ploy 

“used by Benazir is the same as that of Zia. Pakistan 
will sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty only if India 
does. And Pakistan’s proposal is that the whole of 
South Asia must be deelared a nuclear free zone. 

Studying the subject.from this angle, once again 
the same question rises: is the nuclear factor a per- 
manent irritant in Indo-Pak relations? 


AN objective and close study of the subject givés a 
different interpretation to it. Undoubtedly, writers 
have been quite prolific in their expansive works- on 
the‘ subject, yet this aspect has been largely under- 
played. ; 

Before Pakistan had set its foot on the nuclear 
path, Indo-Pak relations generally centred around 
their conflicts. Revelations about Pakistan’s secret 
nuclear weapons oriented designs began to emerge 
in the world press from 1972. The controversy 
about Pakistan's nuclear plans became very strong 
in 1979. Suspecting Pakistan’s nuclear intentions, 
the United States.imposed the Symington and Glenn 
amendments. 

Remarkably, though from the beginning India has 
taken a strict note of Pakistan’s nuclear designs, ever 
since the controversies about Pakistan’s nuclear ` 
intentions have started becoming stronger, the two 
have not been engaged in ariy major conflict. In 
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éther words the Indo-Pak relations have reached the. 


stage of no-conflict. 

-Interestingly, the more convinced. has the world 
become about Pakistan’s weapon-oriented nuclear 
designs, Indo-Pak relations have moved to a better 
stage. Inthe earlier decades, the layman got the 
impression that the two countries were interested in 
either demonstration of their strength or in avoidance 
of conflicts. Today India and Pakistan have moved 
towards stages of cordiality not deemed possible in 
the past. This if a major breakthrough in Indo-Pak 


. relations. 


It would be a misconception to attribute this 
change only to the coming of democracy in Pakistan. 
One cannot ignore the fact that under Zia the ground 
fór improvement of ties had been laid and under 
Benazir it is being built upon. As for instance, 
India and Pakistan had agreed in principle three 
years ago not to attack each other’s nuclear instal- 
jations. (A six point accord was reached between 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and-President Zia, 


_ during the latter’s visit to Delbi, in December 1985.) 


This agreement was signed during Rajiv’s visit to 
Islamabad Jast December. . 

Strangely, but definitely, there is a parallel between 
Pakistan’s nuclear development and improvement in 
Indo-Pak ties. Initially, when Pakistan had barely 
embarked upon the nuclear path, the idea of friendly 
relations had not been considered seriously. Current- 


Sharan : Tiananmen Square 
(Continued from page 29) ! 


movement underwent a process of bureaucratisation 
similar to the process the Catholic church experienced 
after it became a state church under Constantine the 
Great, in the 4th century AD. 

‘During their honest and courageous struggle in 
defence of the toiling people the leaders naturally 
earn considerable prestige and admiration. Even- 
when the situation changes and the same leaders 
come to control the apparatus of power, people con- 
tinue to trust them as before. They do not think of 
the necessity of any check on their great mentors. 
And the need of replacing those great leaders with 
others in due'time they cannot even dream, until the 
leaders’ demise. This, situation turas those leaders 
into dictators enjoying unparalleled support of the 
masses. Only when considerable damage has been 
done, do the people come to know about the fall of 
their ‘infallible’ leaders. Frequently it happened that 
some safeguards did exist to check this tendency, but 
followers preferred not to apply even the simplest one. 

It must be understood clearly that: the origin of 
power and state power followed the class division of 
society and this state power has been essentially an 
apparatus of exploitation tied with the classes of 
property. Therefore, as long as state power exists its 
exploiting, coercive characters will not disappear 
rsgardless of it whether it is wielded by men of pro- 
perty or not. The very characteristic of the state 
apparatus is found in a specific group of people 
whose occupation js to rule only. Lenin’s favorite 
definition of the bureaucracy was: “‘privileged persons 
diverged from the people and standing above the 
people”. Lenin laid emphasis on .the word ‘above’. 
It is this privilege and the conditions that put them 
above the people, constituted the raison d'etre for 
the downfall of many revolutionaries-turned-rulers. 

There are effective safeguards against the degenera- 
finn of working class leaders and organisations. 


ly, when there is no doubt about Pakistan’s nucleat 
designs, efforts are underway to improve relations 
from both the sides. Rajiv Gandhi who has taken a 
serious note of Pakistan’s nuclear policy, has also 
remarked: “We feel that after very many years there 
ig a great chance to improve the relations between 
the two countries”. 

Have Indo-Pak relations improved because of 
Pakistan’s nuclear proliferations? It cannot be 
denied that Pakistani nuclear proliferation’s impact 
on the Indo-Pak relations fits.into the theory of 
‘classic deterrence’. In other words Pakistan’s 
nuclear endeavour has played a role in the avoidance 
of Indo-Pak conflicts. From this angle thus, it cannot 
be regarded as am irritant or an obstacle in the 
betterment of Indo-Pak ties. Though Pakistan on 
the nuclear front can never be a match for India, 
acquisition of-even a few nuclear-weapons would 
provide it with considerable counter-value capability. 
And when two nuclear powers share a border, the 
best policy is to work for normalisation of relations, 
keeping the nuclear weapons’ genie in the bottle. 

From the given angle of analysis it has been 
observed that Pakistan’s nuclear: development has 
not acted as an obstacle in the improvement of Indo- 
Pak ties. Rather, the crucial impact has been two- 
fold: one, the prevention of Indo-Pak confrontation; 
and two, an improvement in Indo-Pak ties is being 
Jooked forward to by both the countries. J 


These safeguards are an indivisible part of ‘the 
Marxian theory of state. Though Marx did not see 
clearly all aspects of this problem of bureaucratisa- 
tion, because there had not been precedents, never- 
theless, having solely the experience of the Paris 
Commune he drew up two very simple but funda- 
mental rules which contain effective safeguards 
against bureaucratisation developed to this day by 
the workers’ movement: 
(1) The political functionaries of a workers’ state 
must have wages on par with those of skilled 
workers; 
(2) All officials should be elected and subject 
to the right of recall at anytime by those who 
elect them. ; 
For Marx the aim of these was to prevent 
careerism, that is, seeking office for the sake of 
personal advancement. Lenin supplanted. the 
second principle by the rote system rule, so that 
each person could gain concrete experience in 
carrying out administrative functions. ' 

However, in every socialist country and workers’ 
organisation these-principles were kept aside, on one 
pretext or another. And the devastating results are 
now before our eyes. The Tiananmen Square incident 
only adds a new ‘horrendous chapter in the great 
degeneration of great parties. Lenin had warned of 
it in 1921 itself: “Communists have become bureauc- 
rats. If anything will destroy us, it is this.” (Coll, 
Works, Vol, 35, p. 549). It did. 

It is most unfortunate that our “Marxists” cannot 
see anything wrong with their Chinese comrades, 
while-the entire world is able to view a deplorable 
phenomenon heightened by the Tiananmen incident. 
Our comrades will, of course, see it when 4 new set 
of rulers take over and start maligning the previots 
leaders. Until then we must repeat: ““Deng is victori- 
ous over counter-revolutionaries!” and not “Deng 
and Peng did an unprecedented damage to the 
image of socialism!” The second slogan we will 
chant sometime in future. G] > 
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- Halliday : Iran-& Neighbours. 


(Contd. from page 9) 
fthe section of 


earlier, in the dispute closing downy 
the Revolutionary Guards responsible for exporting , 


` revolution, one can see this factionalism very, well. 


Foreign igsues become a football within domestic 
politics. I think this is certain]y true of the hostages 
in Lebanon which a football in this sense, and it is 


- probably true of political prisoners, foreign and 


Iranian inside Iran. It makes it very difficult to make 
any clear statements, about what the foreign policy 
of the revolution will be in the long run because it 
presupposes there is a stable government, a situation 
in which people don’t use the opening of diplomatic 
relations with Britain or what Iran is doing in 
Afghanistan, for their own particular reasons. This 
factional manipulation of international issues is, of 
course, true for many revolutionary countries; it’s 
been-true of Iran sincè 1941 as well as before. 
Forejgn issues are part of a domestic conflict. 
Finally, revolutions threaten their neighbours 
because they are nationalistic. They are nationalistic 
even if they don’t say so. In the Iranian case nation- 
alism is one of the ways of mobilising support and 
the more the revolution gets into trouble, the more 
it may resort to nationalist appeals. This revolution 
has in one sense rum out of ideas as far as how to 
tun the country domestically is concerned. People 
are tired of the war. It ‘is not therefore surprising 
that you are seeing a greater nationalistic tinge. Iran, 
for example, is playing a much more active role in 
UNESCO trying to promote study of the Persian 
language. I remember interviewing Wazdi,.the then 
Foreign Minister, soon after the revolution, who left 
me in no doubt thatthe Gulf was to be called the 
Persian Gulf; there was no truck about ‘Arab- 
Persian’ Gulf or ‘Islamic’ Gulf or any of this sort of 
thing.- This nationalism is something which, dis- 
guised more or less as Shiite universalism or Islamic 
universalism, would certainly bea factor in Iran’s 
foreign policy, and I think explains part of the 
Iranian interest in Afghanistan. After all, Afghanistan 


_ is an area of traditional Iranian cultural, political, 


and military influence and it would be quite appro- 
priate under the guise of Islamic universalism, that 
it should become so agdin. 


LOOKING very briefly at the current situation, Iran 


plays a role in Lebanon: but this is clearly condi- 
tional for practical reasons on continued good rela- 
tions with Syria, and it is very uncertain how long 
that would last. As long as it does last, one can 
assume that Iran will be able to export revolution 
there and play quite a significant, organised, role in- 
a country which is a long way from its own frontiers. 
In relations with Iraq, stalemated since ‘the war, the 
impression one gets is the Iraqis have decided there 
is no point in signing any agreement as long as Kho- 
meini is there. They have decided to wait for a more 
reasonable, or if you like, more pliable or weaker 
government and then push forward. with an agree- 
ment. They put their foot down on the three related 
issues of freedom of navigation in the Gulf, defini- 
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tion of the frontieron the Shatt, and the clearing of. 


the Shatt: this -hasin effect stymied the UN. peace 


process. Iran has-accepted the navigation and dredg- 


ing as part of a broader process, but will not yield on 
the frontier. It dbes not seem there is an immediate 
prospect of the war restarting, but you don’t have to 
have a-wery long knowledge of Middie Eastern 
history to,remember what happened last time when 
over-confident' leaders relied on a ‘no war, no peace’ 
situation: both sides are certainly maintaining their 
forces in readiness and both àre building up some- 
thing which‘is a significant new aspect of the Middle 
East, namely their domestic arms production capa- 
bilities particularly. One of the, most important 
features of this war was that of intermediate range 
ground-to-ground missiles, and the Iraqis and the 
Iranians ate putting a lot of effort into developing 
these. I can’t believe it is all just to put in museums. 
One cannot see any progress there, and if this is the 
Iraqi view, that they are not going to negotiate till 
Khomeini has gone, we will have to wait some time. 
Of course, the Iraqi stance assumes what is highly 


dubious, that a weaker government in Iran could ` 


make a more sensible or acceptable peace than a 
stronger one. : n 
Two other areas of recent deyelopment. One is the 


USSR Like al! students of Iranian foreign policy, I 
have been reading and re-reading the Imam’s letter - 


to Gorbachev in which he tells him to study Islam 


and praises him for the Islamic content of perestroika. 


As an instance of saying two things at the same 
time, it has many wonderful elements in it, ending 
up with praise for good-neighbourliness; but the 


important point in it is that it says clearly that, for. 


‘the moment, Iran is willing to deal with the Soviet 
Union as not being a great satan, as not being ,the 
same as the United States. Secondly, he implies that 
they share a common interest in opposing what 
Khomeini calls Islam-i Amrika-’i, ‘American Islam’. 
American Islam means the. US-backed Peshawar- 
based Afghan guerrilla groups that seem set to chal- 
“Tenge the Kabul regime in the next few.months. 
Whether this comes to anything, whether this is just 
another version of the Iranian insistence that 


Saddam Hussein be removed and so on, and it will- 


all end up in the dustbin of history, remains to be 
seen. This is, however, clearly a new and quite 


\ surprising development but one, which as I say, has‘ 


a nationalistic component as well as a specifically, 
Islamic one. ! 

On the Gulf itself, Iran, which has had bad rela- 
tions with some of tbe GCC countries, has stopped 
threatening them in any direct way for quite some, 
time. The flare up with the Saudis after the Mecca 
incident, after Which the Iranians said they wanted 
to take custody of the holy places away from the 
Saudis, has passed by. One can expect, barring 
accidents, and there could well be accidents, that 
the Iranian revolution will make its peace .for the 
time being — that’s all óne can say — with the GCC 
countries. This is all the more so as the GCC and 
the Iraqis have made clear that Iraq is not planning 
to join the GCC, and the GCC states are apprehen- 
sive about.an exultant Iraq. 

What are the prospects, talking with all circums- 

{ 
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pection? Iran is in a weak position internally, and major question: it began to be posed under the Shah 
‘internationally, as we know, there is a more prag- and is posed whatever regime we have with Khomeini 
matic mood. Íran needs peace and it needs foreign and afterwards. I do not-get the impression, parti- , 
economic assistance. It needs to be able to divert cularly from the Arab world, that its neighbours 
‘its resources from war to peace. Secondly, looked have come to terms with this. You can stereotype 
at from the calm viewpoint of St. James’s Square, it as a sort of ‘Israel of the east’, but it is not an 
Iran does not have any major quarrels with its neigh- Israel of the east: it is an Islamic country, it has ten 
bours. It has one territorial dispute about where times the population, or more, of Israel, and the 
to draw the line on the Shatt al-Arab, and the kind of social and ideological challenge which it 
Iranian position on this is, I think, the reasonable poses to Arab states is in some ways much greater 
oné, though it may not prevail. This is the only than that Which Israel poses. This is something 
’ substantive territorial issue. Iran could, but I don’t which neither the Jranjans nor the Arabs, I think, 
think it will, maintain a position of no war or peace have come to terms with. Here again there’ are 
with Jraq fora number of years. Its relations with stereotypes, such as that of ‘Iranian expansionism’. 
its, other neighbours are, at the moment, reasonable. For what it is worth, every country in the region is 
Iran was upset by the election of a woman as the expansionist in one way or the other; I can’t think of 
Prime Minister of one neighbouring country recently, one which is not. Interfering with each  other’s 
not least because she is the daughter of someone internal affairs is part of the cut and thrust of 
who had good relations with the Shah. They would , normal Middle Eastern politics. Sovereignty, , has 
not like to see a king or ‘American Islam’ come little salience in that region. The Iranians are no 
back in Kabul — both of these would be discom- worse in this respect than anybody else; but they do 
forting. They have upset the Turks on some issues happen to be larger than anyone else and remain 
but the Turks have-maintained quite good relations. quite confident despite the problems they have faced 
Relations with the Soviet Union are ‘reasonable’ for in the war with Iraq. : 
the time being: nice letters to Gorbachev, even while There isa third point of ‘caution which I would 
executing hundreds of pro-Soviet prisoners. So, in make which I take from the history of other revolu- 
one sense there are no major issues which require tions, for what it’s worth. This is that revolutions 
immediate resolution as far as the neighbours are have an odd way of disappointing those who think 
concerned. ‘Thus the prospects for a more cautious they are going to start to be reasonable. , There is a 
foreign policy for the time being are strong. thesis 'would offer here, without any scientific or - 
r intellectual validity whatsoever: the thesis of the 
T decennial paroxysm. This states that after about 
NEVERTHELESS there are reasons for putting ten years, when revolutions look as if they are going 
the other case, with three I shall conclude, ‘all of to settle down and pursue more moderate domestic , 
them perfectly obvious. One ìs internal instability. policies and stop alienating the peasantry and the 
Anybody wishing to challenge a post-Khomeini traders and to treat foreign diplomats better and 
regime would seize on foreign issues, Dast-i do. ‘all the normal things, just at that point they 
‘Amrika, dast-i shuravi the ‘hand’ of America, the produce some quite different policy and start on a 
‘hand’ of Russia, the ‘hand’ of the British will process of more radical internal change ~ This is 
no: doubt be features -of the Iranian foreign partly because they need to régalvanize themselves, 
policy debate; one saw this in all the controversy and hence get into new confrontations with the out- 
which even Khomeini couldn’t contain about the side world. There are no laws of history, but it so 
Irangate opening. , If Irangate was a problem in happens that this applies to virtually every revolu- ` , 
Washington .it was certainly also a problem in tion, for no reason of necessity than I can think 
Tehran: the difference was that Khomeini had of: the French produced Napoleon after ten years, 
more authority to quell: the dispute than the occu- Stalin consolidated himself, launched the Five-year 
pant of 1800 Pennsylvania Avenue. Internal insta- Plan and the Third Period of the Comintern at the 
bility will continue and this will prejudice any con- end of ten years, the Chinese went off on the Great 
sistent foreign policy. ` Leap Forward, Cardenas relaunched . the Mexican 
Secondly, there is a problem which would have revolution, Castro went off on his ten million tons, 
existed whether or not Iran had a revolution, which and the Ethiopians started deporting hundreds of 
- ig: here is a country of over 50 million; it has gota thousands of peasants and ‘villagising’. many others. | 
very high birth rate and there’s going to be '70 Lam not saying it will apply in the Iranian case, 
million in a few years time. Iran is much larger but I think it does remind us that just at the point 
than any of the other non-Soviet countries around’ when you would expect revolutions to start calming 
it, except for Turkey, it is a country with a long down and being more moderate, they may well do- 
sense of cultural identity, with a long sensé ofits the opposite. If this coincides with a frustrated 
awn civilisational but also strategic’role. “We have peace with Iraq and the prospect .of another war,. 
seen the Iranian army fight a war in a credible way and with the passing of Khomeini who has held the 
for the first time since the middle of the eighteenth factional ring even if he has not come up with the ma 
century, and it is a country which, forall its ineffi- answers, then of course the prospects for an Islamic 
ciencies and internal problems, is still a major versiqgn of the decennial paroxysm are all the 
regional force. How. the other countries in‘ the ter. i 
region, the Afghans, the Pakistanis and the Arabs I trust that we shall all convene in ten years time 
above all, are going to live with this country isa to see whether this has in fact taken place. kì > 


Pradeep Kumar : Nehru & Secularism 
(Contd. from page 26) 


understand some logic behind rejecting a concept 
that had developed under different circumstances in 
the West; but then how does one explain Nehru as a 
radical and rationalist as against Gandhi as a con- 
servative? It is possible to argue that Nehru, unlike 
Gandhi, never mixed politics with religion and he 
merely allowed equal respect for all religions with 
the right to propagate and proselytise. But then does 
it not ultimately lead to its own logical end, and 
religion creeps up in politics, as actually did happen 
in Congress politics? Nehru’s perception of Society 
as the one where lines of cleavage are economic and 
not religious, and “the Hindus, the Christians, the 
Muslims and the Sikhs are the suffering units of the 
hungry Indian masses who cry loudly for succour” 
(1937), was undermined by the religious cleavages 
which were encouraged if not created by the soft 
attitude the Congress held towards all religions. 
Thus from secularism, it in fact, became “co-secta- 
rianism”’ or “‘multicommunalism’’. 


One is tempted to conclude that whenever the 
electoral considerations so demanded, even Nehru — 
and not merely the conservative leaders of the 
Congress — was forced to compromise with pure 
secularism. Even in the pre-independence days when 
the Congress felt the necessity to enroll the Muslims 
ina big way, and consequently started the mass 
contact programme among the Muslims, it had to 
rely on the ulemas, (Muslim theologians), most 
of whom were orthodox and even obscurantist 
religious preachers and exercised considerable 
religious influence on the devout Muslims. They 
were also used in the past at the time of some bye- 
elections (1937-38). (Khursheed Kamal, op cit, 
p. 219). These wlemas were certainly not politicians 
and therefore could not have been used for making 
purely political speeches. These charges of the 
Muslim League were not denied by Nehru but 
instead he said the Congress could not disown its 
old Khilafat colleagues. (ibid, p. 222-23). Even with 
regard to the tri-colour, Nehru maintained that it 
Tepresented unity of India. By the latter he meant 
“unity of all communities” in India. 

It seems that the challenge posed by the Muslim 
League brought the Congress nearer the ulemas and 
such Muslim organisations as the Majlis-i-Ahrar, 
All-India Momin Conference, All-India Shia Con- 
ference, Jamiat-ul-Ulama etc. On the other hand, 
the activities of the Hindu Mahasabha, particularly 
in the intervening period between the Non-coopera- 
tion and the Civil Disobedience movements, forced 
the Congress leadership to play the Hindu card. 
The criticism of some Mahasabha leaders by the 
Kashi Pandits was fully used by the Congress to 
denounce them at the time cf elections. (Gyanendra 
Pandey, The Ascendency of the Congress in Uttar 
Pradesh, 1926-34, Delhi, Oxford, 1978, pp 80-81.) 
The Kumbh fair at Allahabad (1930) was used to 
exhort the Hindus to demand ban on cow slaughter. 
Services of purely Hindu religious leaders were 
accepted to exhort the Hindus against the British 
imperialism. The use of such festivals as Holi, and 


such comparisons as the Ravan Raj/British Raj, 
(ibid) naturally brought in a lot of religion into the 
Congress politics. It is perhaps partly on account of 
this that the Civil disobedience, despite its having 
been well organised compared to the Non-coopera- 
tion movement, failed to evoke much response from 
the Muslim dominated areas. 

One can thus conclude, with some hesitation of 
course, that the Congress leadership (including Nehru) 
failed to resist the impact ofa conservative social 
ethos and compromised on most occasions with the 
ideal of pure secularism which tended to be neutral 
towards the religion rather than honouring all 
religions alike. Even leaders like Nehru could not 
do much to resist this.. Whether an alternative to 
this was possible in the light of the rather conser- 
vative movement which thrived on the use of reli- 
gious idioms, is difficult to say. One may be taking 
the benefit of hindsight in blaming the leadership 
too much in this regard. 0 


Rajmohan Gandhi : Sri Lanka 
(Contd. from page 3) 

the dignity, autonomy and ‘protection of her Tamils is in 
Lanka’s own interest and also in the interest of Lanka’s rela- 
tions with India. Three, India — the people and the govern- 
ment — must draw a clear and firm distinction between 
autonomy and Justice for the Tamils on the one hand, 
and secession on the other. The former aims can and 
will get Indian backing; secession cannot. Four, the Govern- 
ment of India must accept the sway of the Government 
of Sri Lanka over the whole of the island. This means, 
among other things, that any discussions between the Govern- 
ment of India or Tamil Nadu with the Provincial Govern- 
ment of north-east Lanka must take place only with the 
knowledge and consent of the Government of Lanka. Five, in 
recognition of proximity and interdependence, the govern- 
ments of the two countries must maintain the closest consul- 
tation with each other, utilising for the purpose the channels 
of diplomacy rather than those of the mass media. Finally, 
even if one or both of the governments act foolishly, citizens 
of India and Sri Lanka, whatever their language or religion, 
should do what they can to maintain friendly Jinks and 
reduce bitterness and suspicion. (Courtesy: The Hindustan 
Times). ` 





Rajni Kothari : Opposition 
(Contd. from page 6) 

an alternative will be both an end to Indian demo- 
cracy and an end to the Indian State as an indepen- 
dent entity and of course an end to India as a unique 
cultural expression. Under Rajiv Gandhi all of these 
are likely to be swamped by alien ideas, influences 
and interests. Can the Opposition gird itself, despite 
all its compulsions and constraints, to wrest power 
from this alien regime and restore to the country 
and its people a truly avthentic and “Swadeshi” 
structure of self-government? 

One of the besetting ills that has plagued the 
Opposition, and prevented it from achieving a sense 
of common and shared endeavour has been its 
incapacity to come clear with an agenda that can be 
agreed upon, which appeals to diverse sections of 
the people and is simple and ‘self? evident. I have 
tried to provide some thoughts towards the constru- 
ction of such an agenda (I have deliberately avoided 
drawing up a long list of ‘points’) and a simple “call 
to the nation” that is able to communicate the 
essence of such an agenda. O (Courtesy: Indian 
Express) 
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Clean environment Making industnal 
plants safer and pleasanter to work in 
And surrounding areas healthier to live 
in. Mitigating the undesirable impact of 
industrialisation Preserving the ecologr 
cal balance. Dasturco is committed to 
these objectives and provides a wide 
range of environmental engineenng (EE) 
services 

Dasiurco’s EE services package 

o Environmental Impact Assessment 
(ElAVEnvironmental Management 
Planning (EMP) 

o Planning design engineering of 
pollution abatement systems - alr, 
water, thermal, noise, vibration, solid 
wastes etc. 

o Retrofitting pollution abatement 
systems In existing plants i: 

© Pollution monitoring systems ` 

o Recycling plant wastes and waste ` 
water 


o Developing green belts, landscaping 
etc. 
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EE team draws freely upon the collective Corporation. Computer model for 


capabilities and expenence of its large, 
multi-discpplinary organisabon. 


Impressive track record 


For over three decades, Dasturco has f 


built in extensive pollution abatement 
systems U he ye kee by it. in 
Indla and abroad Complying wan 


: stringent national/intem 


dards. 


Some recent EE assignments : 
o EIA/EMP studies for Visakhapatnam 


Steel Project, Rourkela Steel Plant _ 


and ISCO Bumpur Works 
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‘predicting gic of pollutants. Horticul- 
tural and green belt development ! 

D Design and engineering of com- ; 
prehensive environmental contro! 
systems for 


o Visakhapatnam Steel Project 
o conn DR-EAF Steel Plant, : 
ag Iron and Steel Company = 1 
Lid, Eklari, Maharashtra | ; 
o Misurata Iron and Steel Complex, ` 
Libya (including green bett 
dev-iopn:ent, landscaping etc.) 
Global recognition 
Dasturco EE expertise is Internationally 
. Its services have been 
called In by UNIDO/UNEP to assist in the 
preparation of guidelines for environmen- 
tal pollution conirol in iron and stee! 
plants Another indication of Dasturco’s 
excellence in environmental engineering. 
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POLITICAL ‘NOTEBOOK: 


The Stark Reality ` 


TT! incident at Moga town in Punjab’s Faridkot district in which 

26 persons attending a shakha of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) in the morning of June 25 were brutally gunned down 
by Khalistani terrorists has evoked justified anger and revulsion in 
wide sections of public opinion. The dastardly and inhuman crimes 
of the terrorist desperadoes deserve the strongest condemnation and 
they have already been denounced by all parties and well-meaning 
individuals cutting across political affliations. But there is need at 
the same time to convey our sense of anguish at the insensate and 
callous manner in which the Union Government handling the affairs 
of Punjab under President’s Rule has been operating through tall 
claims that make a mockery of our administrative apparatus. 

The Moga massacre followed the killing of 23 persons including a 
senior police officer in different parts of Tarn Taran district the 
previous day. These tragedies have blown skyhigh Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi’s bogus assertion that the situation in Punjab was fast 
returning to normal. Such juvenile statements expose the hollowness 
of the Union Government’s comprehension of the Punjab problem. 
And the lack of understanding on the part of the authorities is 
further accentuated by the flamboyant pronouncements of the Punjab 
Governor who has, like the head of the Government at the Centre, 
turned himself into a veritable laughing stock. 

Life in Punjab has lost its worth as far as the guardians of law and 
order are concerned. This came out in sharp relief as one listened on 
Doordarshan to the listless affirmations of the Union Home Minister 
and other stalwarts in charge of the administration to root out vio- 
lence and terrorism in the State. They sounded like the old gramo- 
phone record playing time-worn tunes. The only exception was Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) leader, who spoke 
with a sense of responsibility i in not just expressing grief and sorrow 
at the cowardly crime, but also warning against falling prey to the 
Khalistanis’ desperate attempts to whip up communal hatred. 

As has been aptly noted by Satyapal Dang, the veteran leader 
of the Communist Party of India (CPI) in the front ranks of the 
struggle against the nefarious Khalistani designs, the persons in 
power are totally divorced from the reality in Punjab. No doubt the 
security forces had scored some noteworthy successes in eliminating 
and nabbing some dreaded terrorists. There were also, more signi- 
ficantly, several cases of popular intervention that helped in 
liquidating some of those trying to strike terror, the most note- 
worthy being the case of two young Sikh bus passengers grappling 
with the terrorists and eventually laying down their lives while saving 
the lives of their Hindu co-passengers. These were doubtless positive 
elements in the otherwise dismal scenario in Punjab. But to conclude 
that the conditions in the State were becoming normal was the height 


met 


of folly. Normalcy in Punjab is still a far cry as 
recent events capped by the gruesome Moga carnage 
underscore. Those claiming otherwise are no doubt 
fooling themselves but more important, they are 
(perhaps unwittingly) displaying cynical indifference 
as well. As for those like the Punjab Governor who 
reeled out statistics to hold that the Punjab terror- 
ist’s life-span had declined from three to four years 
only a couple of years ago to six months, the less 
said the better. Even if Siddhartha Ray’s figures 
cannot be contradicted, was it prudent or politic to 
make the claim in order to boost, as he and the 
Director-General of Police in the State maintain, the 
morale of the security forces? And when the 
terrorist’s striking power has notin the least been 
blunted? J.F. Ribeiro, adviser to the Punjab Gover- 
nor, has counselled a cautious approach while mak- 
ing such pronouncements because tall claims could 
provoke terrorists to resort to further violence. But 
what is the value of sane advice in the present set-up? 
The security forces’ lapse in preventing the Moga 
killings is unpardonable. The Central Reserve Police 
Force (CRPF) post with an officer and 20 men 
some 50 metres from the site of the massacre posed 
no impediment before the terrorists who carried out 
their abominable crime with impunity. Why? Be- 
cause, as K.P.S. Gill, the Director-General of Police, 
Punjab, informed, the CRPF men had attended two 
Jagratasin the town onthe night of June 24 and 
were asleep when the attack took place! There were 
two other CRPF posts nearby. But they too failed 
to intervene and return the terrorists’ fire “for fear 
of hitting people running away from the massacre’’! 
This is the state of affairs in Punjab under the 
Rajiv dispensation. Those who never tire in assail- 
ing the Akalis for their inept handling of the terro- 
rist menace when they were in power and their 
constant bickerings adding grist to the mill of the 
young militants, must realise the gravity of the 


situation that has developed in Punjab as a result of 
the apathy and bankruptcy on the part of the Cong- 
ress-I with Rajiv Gandhi at the helm. And this at 
a time when the Union Government is flexing its 
muscles to bully Nepal and Sri Lanka thereby tar- 
nishing its international image. What is the stature 
of a regime that indulges in such exercises in our 
region while failing to protect precious lives from 
terrorist depredations in Punjab? The all-out efforts 
to find a political solution to the Punjab problem 
have of course been given up long ago since more 
vital now is to conduct a no-holds barred election 
campaign in order to preserve the power at the 
Centre at all costs. 

The country certainly deserves a better government 
than the one running the South Block at present. 
It has revealed utter incompetence in tackling the 
burning problems in the domestic sphere, both 
economic and political. It is now busy chalking out 
plans to hand over defence units, the best run public 
sector enterprises, to the private sector thereby under- 
mining the basic thrust of our Strategy as evolved by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. How it has opened the country 
to the assaults of multinationals needs no elabo- 
ration. And its Punjab policy (if there is one at all) 
has failed to produce any tangible result. Despite all 
talk of ‘normalcy’, the prevailing conditions in the 
State, in the absence of any serious political initia- 
tive, are as grim as before, with the administration 
frequently demonstrating utter negligence as seen 
from the Moga massacre. 

One can cast a blind eye to this stark reality only 
if one is unable to realise the extent of peril the 
nation is facing thanks to the bankruptcy of the 
current rulers. How long should this state of affairs 
be allowed to continue? The Moga tragedy is bound 
to heighten awareness around this question. 


June 28 S.C, 
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Withdraw IPKF 


OBSERVER 


[noras relations with Sri Lanka have touched a 

new low. There are ominous portents from that 
country. Following Colombo’s decision to boycott 
the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the consti- 
tuent member-states of the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) in Islamabad, 
the meeting itself has been cancelled. In the eyes of 
our smaller neighbours, India has been depicted as 
a big brother intent on imposing its will on them. 
Our handling of our ties with Nepal also leaves 
much to be desired. 

In this situation Rajiv Gandhi must disabuse his 
mind of any idea of confrontation with Colombo in 
order to procure short-term gains with an eye on 
the impending elections to the Lok Sabha. This is a 
dangerous gamble. He must heed to the voice of 
reason. V.P. Singh may be his arch opponent today 
in the political arena. But what the former Finance 
Minister has stated is unexceptionable to anyone 


having the interests of the nation at heart. The 
Prime Minister must withdraw the Indian Peace 
Keeping Force (IPKF) from Sri Lanka if only to 
demostrate to the whole world that India as the 
world’s largest democracy genuinely respects the 
sovereignty of every country, large or small, far or 
near. 

The point is that when the President of Sri Lanka 
has called for the withdrawal of the IPKF before 
the second anniversary of Indo-Sri Lanka Accord 
(that falls on July 29, 1989) one should not stand on 
false prestige and self-dignity by quibbling over the 
issue of implementation of the Accord. One of the 
major provisions of that Agreement pertained to the 
disarming of the militant Tamil groups within 72 
hours of the signing of the Accord. Till today India, 
which should have signed it only as a guarantor and 
not asa party as it did on behalf of the Tamil 
militants including the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE), has not been able to enforce that. 
On what ground does it then charge Colombo with 
not Carrying out its obligations under the Accord? 

One can definitely take exception to the manner 
in which Premadasa called for the IPKF pull-out 
from Sri Lanka without holding prior consultations 
with the Government of India. His discussions with 
the LTTE and clandestine parleys with the Janatha 
Vimukti Peramuna (JVP) are also open to question. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Is Nehru Relevant ? - 


CHARYAK ` ` 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU made a speech at the twenty- 


second annual meeting of the Federation of Indian . 


Chambers of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi 
on March 4, 1949. In his speech he openly casti- 
gated Indian Communists for subscribing to the cult 
of violence and indulging in acts of sabotage. At the 
same he clarified the government’s position om 
state control and nationalisation without any 
ambiguity. 

He said: 

“We think that in India, as it is today ... certain 
basic industries, the key industries, should be under 
state control, partly because it is dangerous for 
these key and basic industries to be controlled by 
private interests and also for other reasons which I 
need not go into. As for other industries, they can 
be under private control, but remember again that 
when a state plans its industrial or other develop- 
ment, planning itself involves a certain measure of 
control or direction from the state. Otherwise there 
can be no planning. The Indian National Congress, 
seventeen years ago, laid down the policy of state 
control of hasic industries or mother industries and 
certain other essential industries and services. That 
is the initial approach to it. Secondly, what should 
be tackled immediately and what should be tackled 
later? In our Industrial Policy Statement, we 
mentioned certain things which we thought must be 
immediately undertaken by the state or nationalised 
— if you like to use the word — and for the rest 
we said, even in regard to certain basic and key 
industries, that we would not touch them for at 
least ten years, may be more. It did not mean that 


. we would necessarily touch them immediately after 


the ten-year period. Why did we say that? Not, to 
be perfectly frank with you, because of love for 
those who control those industries, but because our 


resources were limited. Because we were anxious to: 


help in industrialising the country, we felt that the 
resources that we had would be far better used in 
starting new basic industries or new big schemes we 
have in view than in merely transferring the owner- 
ship of some industries from private hands to stats 
control. So, on balance, we thought we would 
maintain those private industries and give them 
encouragement in every way. We do not know when 
we shall nationalise them, but in the meanwhile we 
want to build up a nationalised structure of new 
industries, apart frum certain essential industries 
like Defence, which must be nationalised anyhow. 
So it is a question of utilising our resources 
to the best advantage and -going ahead, in consulta- 
tion with the people concerned, including represen- 
tatives of commerce and industry and other interests, 


MAINSTREAM Joly 1, 1989 


so that we may get the best value for our moneys 
and at the same time not upset things that are 
going on.” 

Under the directive of Jawaharlal Nehbru’s grand- 
son Rajiv Gandhi, who heads the Union Government 
today, large-scale privatisation of the Defence sector 
is underway. As the Economic Times of June 22, 
1989 reports: 

“The Centre has decided to initiate privatisation 
of Defence production in a big way. A detailed plan 
is being formulated under which a chosen few ord- 
nance factories would be asked to offload their 
operations to the private sector. 

_ “It has, however, been decided that the privatisá- 
tion exercise would be undertaken without resorting 
to any retrenchment. There are now 34 ordnance 
factories employing over 1.9 lakh persons. 

“The Department of Defence Production and 
Supplies has already held discussions with the Plan- 
ning Commission on this issue. More such talks are 
to be held in the coming few weeks to finalise the 


_ privatisation plan. 


“Under the proposed plan, manufacture of major 


Intellectuals Denounce 


Tiananmen Bloodbath 


_ While all the details of what has recently happened 
in China are not as yet clear, we haye been deeply |. 
shocked at the violent repression by the Army of the 
Chinese Government on June 4, 1989 on a large group 
of unarmed students assembled at Tiananmen Square 
in Boijing asking for demecratic rights. We are watching 
with anguish the persecution that continues. We are 
afraid that this tragic happening will come in the way 
of the worldwide process that has made humanity more 
conscious of its democratic rights and has led to the 
development of a new healthy atmosphere. 
: We record our strong protest against these shocking 
incidents and expect that people irrespective of creed 
and political affiliations will decry them. We hope that 
the Chinese Government will call a halt to these repres- 
sive measures immediately. 

Satyajit Ray, Amal Roy Choudhury, Suchitra Mitra, 
či Radhaprasad Gupta, Samik Bandopadhyay 

cutta . 


June 21, 1989 


The month-long events in Beijing can no longer be 
ignored. It would be wrong to keep silent when mili- 
tary force has been used to suppress a peaceful” 
students’ movement. Before the promulgation of 
Martial Law and the military crackdown, there was no 
allegation that the students camping in Tiananmen 
Square had turned Violent, causing danger to-life and 
property. They were blamed for continuing to defy 
government orders to disperse. Was that crime enough 
for unleashing on them armed forces of the state? 

We, who wish well of the socialist societies and find 

use for optimism in the efforts by Mikhail Gorba- 
chev to further democratise and humanise the socialist 
system, are appalled by the inhuman and retrograde 
step taken by the Chinese authorities, resulting in 
senseless bloodshed. We fervently hope that the present 
authorities in China will yet see the futility of trying to 
suppress by force the peaceful expression of sponta- 
neous urge of the people, and bring the country back’ 
to the path of consensus, the only path for democracy 
and progress. f 

Sipra Sarkar, Santosh Bhattacharyya, Kalyan Dutt, 
J.M. Kaul, Santimoy Ray, Rudraprasad Sengupta 
Calcutta 
June 7, 1989 
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. “to try as far as possible” 


items now being undertaken by ordnance factories, 
will be thrown open to the private sector. As of 
now, only small items are being offloaded to the 
private sector. In the last two years, ordnance fac- 
tories have offloaded production worth about Rs 250 


crores to the private companies. 


“Under the new plan, items like components of 
arms and other Defence equipment.are likely to be 
thrown open to the private ‘sector. Senior officials 
of the Department of Defence Production have 
already indicated such a plan to the various 
ordnance factories. The employees also have been 
taken into confidence and assured that their jobs 
would remain intact. 

“However, the workers will have to be retrained 
and redeployed in certain cases. This will be done 
with the support of another plan being simul- 
taneously formulated by the Department. The 


redeployment plan is aimed at creating jobs for the 
employees by reducing the ordnance factories’ pur- 
chase of bought-out components. Thus, employees 
rendered redundant by the privatisation plan would 
get some work in the ordnance factories. ... 

“Indications of the privatisation plan for ordnance 
factories wete available from the Defence Budget 
for 1989-90. The expenditure on ordnance factories, 
according to the current year’s Budget, is to decline 
to Rs 19.4 crores from the revised estimates of 
Rs 70 crores for 1988-89. This clearly means that 
the government would substantially reduce its sup- 
port to the ordnance factories, expecting them to 
fend for themselves.” 

The report has not been contradicted till date. 

We have come a long way since 1949, haven’t 
we? Then why insult Jawaharlal Nehru by organising 
lavish functions in his centenary? O (June 28) 


Sri Lanka : Need for Fresh Thinking . 


B.G. VERGHESE 


JF a peace-keeping force overstays its formal welcome and 
becomes an impediment in the way of achieving its very 


, objective then, having played its Part, it is time to depart. 


Premadasa has blown the whistle on the IPKF. Some in 
India, and may be even in Sri Lanka, may not think it wise to 
rush such a step. But to insist on staying on would enmesh 
India deeper in the mire and add a wholly avoidable dimen- 
sion to the ethnic conflict in the Island with unforeseen con- 


sequences. 

Premadasa is perfectly justified in stating that “the only 
condition on which the IPKF was invited to Sri Lanka, and 
the only condition that should be satisfied for its withdrawal, 
is the decision of the President of Sri Lanka”, Any claim to 
an overriding Indian mandate under the Indo-L&nka Accord 
of July 29, 1987 is untenable. The Accord makes no such 
stipulation. i 

For India to seek unilaterally to impose its own-conditiona- 
lities on the role and continued presence of the IPKF, such 
as implementation to its satisfaction of a given devolution 
package, would be to imply that the Accord makes India a 
co-sharer of Sri Lanka’s sovereignty, at least over the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces. This cannot be Insistence 
on remaining in Lanka against the wishes of its government 
would be to transform the IPKF into an army of occupation 
and to take a tragic step towards the Cypriotisation of Lanka 
in violation of India’s commitment to preserving its unity, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity as spelt out in the very 
first article of the Accord. That would be a dangerous prece- 
dent to set in the subcontinent and would mark the end of 
SAARC which is already under severe strain. 

It is Lanka's contention that the draft devolution ckage 
of May 4 to December 19, 1986 (written into the Kecoray 
was legislated through the 13th constitution amendment Bill 
in November 1987. Its implementation will be an unfolding 
process. If there are gaps, inconsistencies or delays, these are 
certainly matters that can and should be raised with Colombo. 
But this has nothing to do with the IPKF which, it was 
agreed, “may be invited by the President of Sri Lanka” — 
note the words — “to guarantee and enforce the cessation 
of hostilities if so required.” The language admits of no 
ambiguity. - 

But, it is asked, why did Premadasa have to spring a 
surprise with his sudden call for an IPKF withdrawal? The 
faċt is that an IPKF withdrawal was a prominent plank of 
his presidential election manifesto and his victory last 
December put India on notice. However, he has not made 
the July 29 deadline, marking the second an versary of the 
Accord, absolute. He has stated that he would like India 
to complete the withdrawal of the 
rema{ning 45,000 strong IPKF by July 29, with an extended 


t 
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the rest of the country.” 


> 


deadline linked to the next SAARC summit in Colombo in 
November. In effect, what Premadasa is seeking, or may 
be willing to accept, is an accelerated process of guaranteed 
withdrawals by November — or even a limited spill-over 
for some residual numbers. 


PREMADASA’S election Manifesto sought “a strong man- 
date from all our peo le, including those in the North and 
East, to resolve this (ethnic) problem through consultation, ` 
compromise and consensus”, Having secured the mandate, 
he has sought a ised with his bitterest critics, the LTTE 
(Tamil) and JVP (Si la), in search of a broadly accept- 
able settlement within a united Lanka. 
may not be realised. But why should India view this effort 
with unconcealed hostility? The ascendance of the LTTE 
was something of India’s creation. The protege turned 
monster. A resolution of Lanka’s ethnic question cannot 
now turn on Indo-LTTE relations. 

_ With the IPKF a red rag to the LTTE and JVP bulls, and 
its popularity less than universal even in the North, Prema- 
dasa probably felt the need to make a public demand for 
withdrawal of the IPKF as he approached the more’substan- 
tive second round of talks with the LTTE (now under way). 
At the same time he would like to take the wind out of the 
sails of the JVP which has so far declined to talk and has 
instead sought to enforce an India-boycott and transport 
strike. Emergency has had to be reimposed. Things are diff- 
cult and could go awry. But how best to Handle the situation 
can only be Lanka’s choice, not India’s decision. Dialogue is 
to be preferred to a narrow law-and-order approach which 
appears to have created a vicious circle in Lanka as much as 
in Punjab. If the JVP remains unresponsive and the LTTE 
proves intransigent in the face of what is commonly perceived 
to bean honest effort to outa reasonable solution, 
they are likely to be isolated and denied some or all of the 
popular support they enjoy today in certain quarters, 

Should the talks with the LTTE succeed, the EPRLF, - 
EROS and others who contested the provincial council elec- 
tions to give the devolution Package a try, should not be 
thrown to the wolves or left to face armed LTTE cadres. The 
Tamil groups have scores to settle and further internecine 
blood-letting in the North and East must be avoided. Recruit- 
ment to the North-East civil volunteer force-in-the making 
must be broad-based and responsive to a -wider loyalty than 
warring factions. This may take time, Meanwhile, the 
Accord stipulates that “the government of Sri Lanka will 
utilise or the purpose of law enforcement and maintenance 
of security in the Northern and Eastern Provinces the same 
organisations and mechanism of government as are used in 


The hope may or 


tf in combination, these formations appear utilikely to 
cope, a better alternative would be the induction of a modest 
-SAARC peace-keeping force (of which an Indian contingent 
could form a part) or, failing that, a NAM or UN force 
drawn from a number of small countries. Those that uphold 
the Indira Doctrine of Indian regional hegemony will of 
course object strenuously. A reversal of this mistaken policy 
is, however, necessary in the country’s larger and longer term 


interest. Witness the prolnnged teach-them-a-lesson impasse ` 


r relations with Nepal. This is not hallmark of essential 
a. > 

A just and lasting settlement in Lanka is more important 
than the Accord which is merely a'means to an end and can- 
not be an end in itself. Should Premadasa’s talks with the 
LTTE prove fruitful — and he should keep the N-E Provincial 
Chief Minister and India informed as they go along — then 
one consequence could be a fresh election in the North and 
East. The Mizoram poll following Rajiv Gandhi’s, accord 
with Laldenga and the MNF offers a close parallel. This 
would bring the LTTE back into the political mainstream 
within a united Lanka. 


THE proposed referendum in the Eastern province to decide , 
whether the people of that province wish to remain perma- 


nently united with the north in a ‘single administrative unit! 
is likely to be further postponed at Premadasa’s discretion as 
provided under the Accord. The Draft Proposals of Decem- 
ber 19, 1986 negotiated {between an Indian ministerial team 
and Jayewardene and built into the 1987 Accord, provide fora 
possible de-linking of the Tamil minority Amparai electoral 
district from the Eastern province. Should this, with some 
territorial adjustments as discussed by the two sides at 
Bangalore in November 1986, be aeceptable, it could yield an 
improved package for both Tamils and Sinhalas. A third 
possibility, said to be acceptable to Premadasa and of interest 
to both the LTTE and , could be dissoution of Parlia- 
ment and a fresh general election. 

May be the time has come to go beyond the Accord in the 
interests of a larger and more lasting settlement, without injury 
to the Tamils or Sinhalas or the unity, integrity and welfare 
of the Island as a whole. It would be folly‘for anyone in India 
to throw a spanner into the works for reasons of pique, face 
or electoral advantage. And India must not unleash missiles 
like TELO, whose executive met in Madras on June 18 and 
resolved to resume an armed struggle, with training camps in 
Salem district, to achieve its goal of Eelam. Such dangerous 
gamesmanship must not be repeated. © (Courtesy: Indian 
Express) 





INDO-SRI LANKA ACCORD 


Need for Reassessing Realities 


UMASHANKAR PHADNIS ‘ 


Bass ing day, the emerging scenario in Sri 
Lanka BANGE in its wake developments which 
drag India further down in the quicksands of its ill- 
fated diplomacy based on totally erroneous and 
simplistic assumptions of the nature and complezities 
of the Tamil-Sinhalese ethnic conflict. It was assum- 
ed, for instance, a show of India’s military might 

rojected with the airdropping of food supplies in 

987 would bring the Sri Lankan Government to its 
knees and concede the Tamils their demand for 
autonomy. It was assumed, ‘again, that once this 
happened the Tamil opinion would gratefully hail 
India’s action and, as an act of gratitude, ‘the mili- 
tant groups would surrrender their arms, almost all 
of which had been routed through Tamil Nadu with 
the munificence of the late M.G. Ramachandran, not 
to speak of the benevolence of the Government of 
India. . - 

These were some of the inputs which went into the 
hastily drafted Indo-Sri Lankan Agreement, the 
signing of which was marked by the symbolic but, 
asit turns out, a prophetic gesture of the naval 
rating making an attempt on Rajiv Gandhi’s life at 
the farewell guard of honour presented to him after 
the signing of the Agreement with J.R. Jayewardene. 
Neither this symptom of the Sinhalese reaction to 
the Agreement nor the equally symbolic act of Yogi 
handing over 4 pistol to the Sri Lanka Government 
representative and not Velupillai Prabhakaran declar- 
ing his abandonment of insurgency induced the 
Government of India to reshape its approach towards 
Sri Lanka. i 

On the contrary, indications are that it continues 
with its policy of trying to pressurise the Sri Lankan 
Government with threats of the kind which the 
Sinhalese opinion can and will interpret to'mean 
that the “occupation force”? will continue to remain 
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on Sri Lankan soil, totally oblivious of the fact that 
Ranasinghe Premadasa won the Presidential elec- 
tion and the UNP its overwhelming majority on 
promise of securing the withdrawal of the IPKF. 
Nor does there seem to be an awareness on the part 
of Indian bureaucrats-turned-diplomats that Prema- 
dasa is not Jayewardene but made of sterner stuff, 
not of elitist origins but born and bred of humble 
origins whose rise to power was through a hard 
struggle among common people. 

If there seems to be misperception of the Sinhalese 
mood, so it appears to be in respect of Tamil 
opinion that it welcomes the presence of the IPKF 
and, therefore, the Government of India should 
continue with its nefarious role of playing politics 
with the militant Tamil groups, little aware of the 
fact that it was this kind of approach in the past of 
acquiescing in the build-up of the LTTE which 
resulted in the disastrous and unspeakably tragic 
consequences for the Tamil people. = 

It is this pattern of a tangle that Indian diplomacy 
has to mend its way through if India is not.to 
become a dirty word not only among the Sinhalese 
but also among the Tamils. It is obvious that this 
will not be possible by a mechanistic harping of the 
provisions of what now transpires to be a totally ill- 
conceived Agreement. It is, necessary, therefore, to 
make a fresh assessment-of the ground reality of the 
situation in Sri Lanka. 

Of the provisions of the Indo-Sri Lankan Agree- 
ment the most controversial has been the role of 
the Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) in the 
North-Eastern Province in Sri Lanka. In the last 
two years, ifthe presence of the IPKF has been 
offending the susceptibilities of the Sinhalese, its role 
in fighting the LTTE ha’ evoked a mixed response 
from the Tamils. This has ranged from its total 


denunciation by -the pro-LTT# segment of the tamil 
population, to the criticism from the Sinhalese and 
Muslim minorities in the North-Eastern Province 
regarding its ability to protect them from the ons- 
laughts of. Tamil militants (particularly the LTTE) 
to the insistence on its continued presence by groups 
like the EPRLF and the ENDLF till the restoration 
of political normalcy in the area.. 

In fact, it was only for the first three months after 
the signing of the Accord that a wirtual unanimity in 
the perception of the IPKF as their saviour pre- 
vailed. Subsequently, unlike the pre-July 1987 posi- 
tion when the combatants were Sri Lankan troops 


- versus militants (with inter-militant groups’ bloody 


confrontation occurring sporadically), the post 
September 87 situation has been marked by the 
direct confrontation of the LTTE and the IPKF, with 
some of the Tamil groups (the TELO, the EPRLF 
and earlier the PLOT) allying with the Indian forces. 
During this period the Sinhalese forces have, by and 
large, remained in the barracks. - 

In the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord the IPKF was 
enjoined with the task of disarming the militants in 
the North-Eastern Sri Lanka, a responsibility which 
it has hardly discharged. On its part, however, the 
Sri Lankan Government has fulfilled. its obligations 
of firstly providing substantial autonomy to the 
‘Tamil homeland area and of making ‘over devolved 
powers, to the party winning a majority in the Pro- 
vincial Council elections. 

The fragmented character of the Tamil militants, 
primarily “because of the obduracy of the LTTE 
leadership andthe tortuously tardy pace of devclu- 
tion of powers‘in the unitarian framework of the 
island state, the process of restoration of political 
normalcy — the sina qua non for the IPKF with- 
drawal — has not only- been agonisingly slow but 
has also been often ruptured through violence. How- 
ever, the issue of the IPKF withdrawal has been 
very much on the political agenda of . various politi- 


- cal parties and groups among the Sinhalese in Sri 


nka. i 

' Thus, during the Presidential elections in Decem- 
‘ber 1988 and parliameatary elections of 1989 virtu- 
ally every political party and groups of some conse- 
quence ‘had the issue on its electoral agenda. If 
the SLFP manifesto promised the abrogation of the 
accord and despatch of the Indian troops, its leader 
Mrs Bandaranaike was also reported to have made 
the promise to doso within 24 hours. Even the 
ruling UNP (which, despite being the signatory, had 
divergent of views on the Accord and the IPKF) 
manifesto,had stated that if by the end of 1988 the 
“Indian forces have not left, we will ensure that 
they are withdrawn. We will soon create conditions 

where foreign forces will become unnecessary.” 
While harnessing the Sinhalese susceptibilities on 
the issue, the UNP President' Premadasa, in the 
manifesto as well as his statements was not only 
trying to take the political wind out of the sails of 
his major political rival Mrs. Bandaranaike, but 
also of the JVP which rebuilt itself on its, denun- 
ciation of the Indian presence and of Projecting it 
as'the thrust of Indian hegemony and expansionism. 
In the process it succeeded in effectively evoking the 
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. Sinhalese Buddhist nationalist collectivity with the 


IPKF presence as an universal focus. Its populist 
rhetoric has a powerful confliience of myths _ and 
symbols wit socio-economic survival of the majority 
community particularly its youthful component 
being a recurring theme therein. 

`The JVP element has been strong in the various 
universities and it is reported to have infiltrated at 
the lower level of army as well as bureaucratic 
sectors. Traditionally, some of the economic back- 
ward districts in the southern Sri Lanka have been 
its bastion. They remain, so at present too in view 
of the fact that the free trade oriented economic 
policies of the UNP regime has hardly ameliorated 
.the economic backwardness in these areas. Besides, 
the potential and. actual gains of the ‘ multipurpose 
Mahweli river, project have not reched them either, 
Alongside, during the past decade, its influence 
can be discerned in other Sinhalese dominated areas 
too in its poster/hand bill campaign as well as in 
the killings of those perceived by it as ‘traitors’ to 
the ‘‘liberation of the motherland”. ; 

Thus, if the JVP ‘phenomenon’ has been a factor 


to reckon with in the politics of the South, so has 


been the LTTE factor in the North. Though consi-~ ‘ 


derably weakened by its confrontation with India, it 
has continued to have its support base. Partly this 
has been due to fear but partly it has continued to 
have its hold on the people who at times have felt 
injured by the activities of the IPKF and subse- 
quently the groups in power. To be sure, the EPRLF 
and its allies could come out as uncontested victors- 
in the Provincial Council elections in the North. 
However, the impressive electoral record of the 
EROS in the parliamentary elections (which is 
‘known to be sympathetic to the LTTE) does give an 
inkling of the leverage and hold of the LTTE in the 
North. 

In the multi-ethnic Eastern Province its hold has 
been minimal, with the EPRLF and its allies having 
made a fairly impressive electoral debut. onetheless, 
in the overall context of the North-Eastern politics, 
the LTTE has been weakened but has as yet refused 
to accept its status asa vanquished. In this context, 
the LTTE-Premadasa talks appear to be proceeding 
along the lines to a compromise in which the LTTE 
would be satisfied if its supremacy is recognised in 
the northern province. This would mean that merger 
of the northern province which has been a key Tamil 
demand so far would be a dead issue. 

The LTTE government talks had their somewhat 
long round of about three weeks in May. In the 
process, both the parties made tactical gains. As for 
the LTTE, weakened as it apparently was by its 
military confrontations with the IPKF, the parleys 
provided it a legitimacy as the force to be reckoned 
with. 

If'the tactical gains of the LITE, thus, have been 
to secure an apparent recognition of its pre-eminence 
without a commitment on its part on any issue, ' 
Premadasa, the effective initiator of the move and 
his government too scored a number of points, To 


- begin with, Premadasa could credit himself in bring- 


ing the Tigers to Colombo for negotiations. Second, 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Indo-Lanka Accord: 


B. WIJETUNGE, the Sri Lanka Prime Minister, 

° tabled a detailed statement in the Sri Lankan 

Parliament containing an analysis of the obligations 

of the Governments of Sri Lanka and India in terms 
of the Indo-Sri Lanka Agreement of July 29, 1987. 

Wijetunge was responding to a question from 

Jeyaraj Fernandopulle (SLFP-Gampaha district) who 

asked: 

(a) Is he aware that under the 1987 Indo-Sri 
Lanka Accord, Sri Lanka has only to fulfil the 
obligation of holding a referendum regarding the 
merger of the Northern and Eastern Provinces? 
(b) What were the obligations that India had to 
fulfil under the said agreement? 

(c) What are the obligations India has fulfilled 
upto now? 

(d) What are the obligations the Tamil militant 
groups have to fulfil under the said Agreement? 
(e) Will he state separately, the obligations ful- 
filled by each militant group by April 1, 1989 


Implementation of Mutual Obligations 


and the obligations they have yet to fulfil? 
(f) If not, why? 

The Prime Minister replied: 

I am tabling a statement containing an analysis of 
the obligations of the Government of Sri Lanka and 
the Government of India in terms of the Indo-Sri 
Lanka Agreement of July 29, 1987. It provides ans- 
wers to all the relevant questions as appearing in the 
Order Paper from a to f. 

In brief, the answers to the questions are as 
follows 

(a) Yes. 

(b) As described in the statement referred to 
above. 

(c) As described in the 
above. 

(d) The Tamil militant groups were not parties 
the agreement. 

(e) Does not arise. 

(f) Does not arise. 


statement referred to 


STATEMENT 


Obligations of Sri Lanka 


Implemented or not Remarks 
Permit Northern and Eastern Pro- Implemented 
vinces to form one administrative 
unit from date of election to Provin- 
cial Council to date of referendum. : 
2. Hold referendum in the Eastern Not implemented Referendum originally fixed for 31-12-88 


Province on or before 31-12-88 to 
decide whether merger should con- 
tinue or not. 

3. Create conditions to enable all per- 
sons displaced due to ethnic vio- 
lence to return to areas from where 
they were displaced. 

4. Monitor referendum by committee 
headed by Chief Justice. 

5. Hold elections to Provincial Coun- 
cil of North and East before 
31-12-87. 

6. Invite Indian observers for Provin- 
cial Council elections in North and 
East. 

7. Lift emergency in North and East 
by 15-8-87. 


mented 


11-01-89 


8. Security personnel to be confined to implemented 


barracks in campus on May 25, 1987 

9. Utilise for law enforcement 
maintenance of security in North 
and East, the same organisations 
and mechanisms of government as 
in the rest of the country. 


10. ` Grant general amnesty to political Almost fully 
implemented 


and other persons held under PTA 
and Emergency Regulations, to com- 
batants and to persons accused, 
charged and/or convicted under the 
PTA & Emergency Regulations. 


11. Make special efforts to rehabilitate _Not implemented ` 


militant youth. 


Not fully imple- 


Not implemented 
Implemented 


Not implemented 


Implemented on 


‘and Being ‘implemented 


and now postponed to 5-7-89. 


An appreciable number have still not. 
returned. 


Referendum has not been held. 


Due to security situation that prevailed, 
elections could be held only on Novem- 
ber 19, 1988. 

Conditions in which Provincial Council 
elections were held did not permit invit- 
ing of observers. 

Emergency could not be lifted by 15-8-87 
as arms were not surrendered and the 
hostilities continued. However, on the 
eve of the parliamentary elections the 
emergency was lifted by the new. Presi- 
dent on 11-01-89. 


Under the 13th Amendment and Pro- 
vincial Council Act the same organisa- 
tions and mechanisms will be used in all 
parts of Sri Lanka. 


4124 of 4168 in custody on date of agree- 
ment released, 34 cases withdrawn and 21 
were pardoned. 


cf 
Special efforts to rehabilitate the militant 


youth will be undertaken at the appro- 
nriate time. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


. Give military 


Proposals negotiated from 4-5-86 to 
19-12-86 to be accepted. Residual 
matters not finalised will be resolved 
within six weeks. 


Ensure free, full and fair participa- 
tion of voters from all communities 
in North and Fast. 

Tamil and English also will 
official languages. 


be 


Homeguards will be disbanded and 
para-military personnel will be with- 
drawn from North and East. 


In discretion absorb para-military 
forces, which came into being due 
to ethnic violence into regular secu- 
rity forces. 
Monitor cessation of hostilities from 
July 31, 1987. 

Obligations of India 


. A cessation of hostilities will come 


into effect within 48 hours; militant 
groups to surrender all arms within 
72 hours of cessation of hostilities. 


. India will take all necessary steps to 


ensure that Indian territory is not 
used for activities prejudicial to 
unity, integrity and security of Sri 
Lanka. ' 


. Indian Navy/Coastguard will co- 


operate with Sri Lankan Navy in 
preventing Tamil militant activities 
from effecting Sri Lanka. 

assistance to Sri 
Lanka when requested to imple- 
ment agreement, ` 


. Expedite repatriation from Sri Lanka 


of Indian citizens concurrently with 
repatriation of Sri Lankan refugees 
from Tamil Nadu. 

Cooperate with Sri Lanka to ensure 
physical security and safety of all 
communities inhabiting North 
and East. 


. Monitor cessation of hostilities from 


July 31, 1987. 


Implemented 


Implemented 
Implemented 


Almost fully 
implemented 


Being implemented 


Not implemented 


Implemented or not 
Not implemented 


Please see remarks 


Please see remarks 


Being implemented 


Not implemented 


Not fully 
implemented 


Nòt implemented 


All proposals that had been agreed to 
have been embodied in the 13th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and the Provin- 
cial Council Act that were passed on 
14-11-87. Residual matters related only 
to finance and administration and these 
have been finalised. 

Sri Lanka has implemented this to its 
best endeavours. 


Under the 13th Amendment, Tamil also 
is an official language and English a link 
language. ` i 

All para-military personnel were with- 
drawn from operations in North and 
East. A start was made in disbanding 
the Homeguards but this was suspended 
when Muslims and Sinhalese were attack- 
ed and retention of Homeguards became 
essential to protect them. 


Need did not arise as there was no cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

Remarks 
Sri Lanka immediately stopped all mili- 
tary operations in North and East. 
Military groups stopped hostilities, 
but this was only temporary. LTTE was 
engaged in open hostilities against IPKF 
by September 9, 1987. Even after almost 
two years IPKF has not been able to 
disarm them. There has been only a 
token surrender of arms by militant 
groups. IPKF has still not taken over 
major part of arms. Only about 20 per 
cent of arms have been taken over. 
Sri Lanka expects that India would have 
implemented this undertaking. 


Indian Navy carries out joint patrols in 
Palk Strait with Sri Lanka Navy. 


On request, India had sent IPKF to Sri 
Lanka has now requested that IPKF be 
withdrawn by July 31, 1989. : 
Entire number of 84,000 Indian pass- 
port holders await repatriation, though 
over 30,000 Sri Lankans have returned 
from Tamil Nadu. j 
India has assumed this obligation, almost 
in its entirety because Sri Lanka Security 
Forces were excluded from operations in 
North and East. The IPKF took only 
a token Sri Lanka Police presence to 
assist them. The IPKF has failed to 
ensure security to Muslims and Sinhalese 
in the Eastern Province. A number of 
Muslims and Sinhalese have been massac- 
red and a large number driven out. 
The need has not arisen as there has 
been no cessation of hostilities. D 

(June 14, 1989) 





The Beijing Drama 


D. BANERJEE 


At4 o’clock in the morning of June 4, 1989 all 

lights went off suddenly in the Tiananmen 
Square. When they came on again forty minutes later, 
the PLA had surrounded the huge complex. Tanks 
and troops converged towards the centre as if for 
battle and headed for the Monument to the People’s 
Heroes. Leading the tanks. were soldiers on foot, 
rifles at the ready. As the students sang the Inter- 
nationale, they were mowed down by a hail of 
bullets. Tanks ran over tents churning and 
crushing whatever was inside, making sure no signs 
remained. This mindless slaughter continued per- 
haps for twenty minutes.’ Nobody will know for 
sure how many perished that night at the Square 
and elsewhere in Beijing. Their number will surely 
run to several thousands. Alongwith them also 
lay buried the legitimacy of the present leadership 
in China, that presides over the fate of 1.1 billion 
people. 

This was the climactic scene that was witnessed 

around the world. It is perhaps only within the 
framework of a Shakespearean play that the events 
in China can best be described. It is in five 
Acts. Act III, the murder in the Square, was 
what was seen that night. There were two Acts 
earlier, building up to the crescendo of that fateful 
evening. And two are yet to follow. There is also 
an element of Greek tragedy. A fatalistic final 
retribution that is ordained in heaven, but whose 
precise dimensions are as yet unclear. 
_ It is possible now to piece together what actually 
happened, not merely in the Square that was in 
any case seen by the whole world, but also in the 
inner recesses of the Zhongnanhai. Only after -we 
understand the unfolding of these events can we 
analyse them and prognosticate on their future 
consequence. 


IT was in December 1978, at the Third Plenum of 
the Eleventh Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) that Deng Xiaoping bounced back, 
seized the initiative and launched the ‘four moderni- 
gations’. In the years that followed, China’s 
creative forces were unleashed, leading to very 
substantive gains in almost all areas of its economy. 
But modernisation also exposed the people to 
„outside influences and led to many aberrations. To 
SENEESE 
“| The author, a Brigadier in the Indian Army, 
is currently attached to the Institute of Defence 
Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. This is the 
first of a two part article he has written for 
Mainstream about the unfolding events leading 
to the Beijing massacre on June 4, 1989. 
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correct these Deng launched two movements. In 
late 1983, it was the “Campaign against Spiritual 
Pollution”, and in early 1987, the “Campaign 
against Bourgeois Liberalisation’. But these creat- 
ed doubts amongst foreigners, and in the interest 
of economic development they were given up 
prematurely. Deng was to rue this later and blame Hu 
Yaobang, the then General Secretary of the CCP, 
for these and other shortcomings. A polarisation 
also developed in the leadership over these changes. 
On the question of the need for modernisation 
there was no dispute but in its actual implemen- 
tation two groups emerged. One were the ‘moderates’ 
who favoured rapid and continued liberalisation, 
and the other were the ‘conservatives’ who preferred 
greater caution and more central control. 


Act II began with the Thirteenth CCP Congress, 
held from October 25 to November 2, 1987. But 
even before that, as a fallout of the student move- 
ment of December 1986, Hu Yaobang had to be 
sacked. This sacking also gave Hu a halo and was 
to later make him a martyr. By the time the CCP 
Congress was held, it was apparent that Deng’s 
line had prevailed. There were sweeping changes 
in the Party apparatus. The old leaders were all 
persuaded to retire, which they did with some 
reluctance. Zhao Ziyang emerged as the General 
Secretary of the Party. Deng was ‘persuaded’ to 
remain in the post of Chairman of the Central’ 
Military Commission (CMC), the supreme body 
controlling the PLA, and relinquished all other 
Party and government posts. But in the first session 
of the CCP Central Committe, it was secretly 
decided that Deng would remain the ‘generally 
acknowledged Party leader’. On all important 
matters they would still have to “report to Deng 
Xiapoing and ask for his instructions”. 


The power struggle was not resolved fully. In 
the Seventh National People’s Congress (NPC) held 
a few months later, Li Peng was brought in as the 
Prime Minister. Essentially a Party bureaucrat and 
a ‘conservative’, his position was a sop to such 
elements and asa counter to Zhao. In the military 
again the position was ambiguous. Yang Shangkun 
(82), who was basically a Political Commissar, 
was since 198! the Permanent Vice-Chairman and 
Secretary-General of the CMC. In this position 
he had worked closely with Deng and had imple- 
mented the process of modernisation of the armed 
forces. This had also enabled him to have a close 
link with all senior military leaders. He was now 
made the President of the state but he did not 
relinquish his military position. By his position 
as the Party General Secretary Zhao was appointed 
the First Vice-Chairman of the CMC which made 
him senior to Yang, and was to take over as 
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Chairman from Deng when the latter retired, 
probably on October 1, 1989. But as a person 
with no military background it was clear that he 
aa not enjoy the confidence of the senior military 
eaders, 


By the end of 1988, the economy was clearly 
. causing problems and corrective measures ` were 
urgently required. But the division in the Party 
prevented any meaningful measures from being 
taken. Jn early 1989 it appeared that Zhao was 
neither in firm control nor did he enjoy Deng’s 
‘clear support. Such was the situation before the 
student movement began. 


The student protest movement filled Act IH. 
Serious imbalances in the economy had triggered 
widespread discontent. Corruption and nepotism 
were rampant. Inflation in the cities was around 
40 per cent annually. The adverse effects of this was 
not feit in the countryside to the same extent as in 
the cities. The worst hit were the fixed income 
employees like government servants, workers in 
industries that could give no bonuses and the 
students. Yet the causes of the movement surely go 
deeper. While the economy was liberalised almost 
totally, there was no corresponding political opening 
up. The nation was being exposed to foreign ideas 
and thousands of students were going to Western 
countries; yet at home they were denied any kind of 
political freedom. On the other hand, there were the 
very practical problems that the students faced every 
day. Their scholarships had drastically reduced in 
value and costs were going up sharply. They could 
hardly subsist, and their professors did so barely. 
This explosive situation was ignited by Hu Yaobang’s 
death on April 16, 1989. Through a curious con- 
junction there were to be two more events within a 
month that helped their cause. The seventieth anni- 
versary of the May Fourth Movement and General 
Secretary Gorbachev’s visit to Beijing from May 15. 

The subsequent student movement is much too 
well known to’ bear recounting. But some impres- 
sions need to be moderated. 


* Firstly, the agitation was not quite so wide- 
spread elsewhere. The countryside was by and 
large unaffected. The movement had of course 
‘ spread to many cities in the entire nation, but 
there, it perhaps lacked the intensity that pre- 
vailed at Tiananmen. 
* Secondly, the movement did not have 2 
coherent programme, an effective leadership or a 
centre of focus. One suspects that the students 
would actually have been happy with a little 
more freedom, a bit of dialogue, a little less 
corruption, and some more money for their 
studies. All this quite clearly within the Party’s 
leadership. They never seriously challenged the 
four cardinal tenets of Chinese Marxism. 
* Thirdly, the movement was not quite so free 
from violence as has been made out. The 
students were remarkably peaceful and non- 
violent, but they were also joined by some 
not so peaceable workers and lumpen elements. 
* Lastly, the movemerit was petering out. By 
the end of May, only a few thousands assembled 
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at Tiananmen by day and a few more by night. 
-Perhaps two-thirds now were from outside 
Beijing. 


THE key actors were of course the Party leaders 
and it is essential now to focus on them. Enough 
evidence is available to piece together a clear picture 
of these happenings. It all began with a report by 
Li Ximing (63), Secretary of the Beijing Municipal 
CCP Committee and a Polit-Bureau member, sub- 
mitted on April 24 to the Polit-Bureau Standing 
Committee. It was curiously biased and alarmist, 
based on selected extracts of the student’s big char- 
acter posters and other information obtained 
covertly. It also implied a specific threat to Deng’s 
position. Then finally it almost challenged the 
leadership to assign to the Beijing Communist 
leadership “ʻa battle assignment”, and pointed out: 
“As long as the central authorities give us policy we 
know how to solve the problem.” 

Coincidentally, Zhao Ziyang had left for North 


- Korea for an official visit on April 23- and returned 


only on April 29. He was thus absent on those 
crucial initial days when all the vital decisions were 
actually taken. He had apparently left clear instruc- 
tions with regard to dealing with the students 
movement. These were: to restore normal order, hold 
dialogues and avoid bloodshed. The report of Li 
Ximing was discussed the same evening by the 
Polit-Bureau Standing Committee and Yang 
Shangkung. The other members of the Committee 
were: Li Peng (61), Qiao Shi (65), Hu Qili (60) and 
Yao Yilin (72). The meeting unanimously decided 
that. the student’s movement was an “organised, 
planned and premeditated action aimed at opposing 
the Party and socialism”. They decided to report 
their decision direct to Deng the next day and obtain 
his directions. 

Deng was briefed at 10 o’ clock in the morning of 
April 25. He immediately proclaimed that “we must 
take clear-cut stand to oppose and stop the turmoil”. 
He added that he “‘was not afraid of international 
opivion...I have 3 million troops”. He ordered an 
editorial to be written. A ieam of writers were 
immediately formed by Hu Qili. 1t was of course not 
an ordinary editorial. It was a political statement of 
utmost importance. Published the next morning in 
the Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily) entitled. “We 
Must Take a Clear-Cut Stand to Oppose Turmoil”. 
It was also extensively publicised in all government ' 
media. The editorial was the watershed. Deng made 
it clear that, in his opinion, the student unrest ‘‘was 
premeditated, organised and planned turmoil aimed 
at opposing the Party and the socialist system”. 
Hence it was a ‘counter-revolution’. 

What made Deng form this sudden impression will 
perhaps never be known. Was it his persecution 
during the Cultural Revolution? Was it a fear that 
all his lifetime’s work and his own personal reputa- 
tion now lay at stake? Or was it pure senility, his 
inability to concentrate for long over problems and 
carefully. analyse the actions that needed to be taken? 

(Continued on page 35) 


_ Centre-State Rel 





„KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


TH tole of the States in the Union of India is: 


among the critical element defining her polity 
and economy. The. Indian Constitution specifies a 
model of federalism. It has been in operation for 
nearly four decades.'The actual political and 
administrative’ processes have giyen a specific mean- 
ing and content to this federalism. The nature of the 
relations between the Centre and the States has been 
perceived by many mainly as~a change-over from 
inter-governmental relations to intra-governmental 
relations. This is an uneasy and _ tension-ridden 
transformation, because it is happening at the behest 
of the Centre and at the-cost and dismay of the 
States. : 

The role of the Central Plan and financial-fiscal 
Powers vis-a-vis the States has increased a great deal. 
It cannot be justified in terms of the logic of centra- 
lised development planning. This is because dn the 
Indian situation (the large size of the. country with 
diversity of local conditions and regional disparities; 
a sizeable, growing and highly decentralised informal 
sector; occupational structure with large agricultural 
and tertiary sectors; ethnic and cultural diversity; in- 
‘adequately developed data-base and communications; 
etc.) effective planning requires decentralised plann- 
ing in an essentially complementary role to central 
planning in a multi-level planning framework with 
its well-defined areas of relative autonomy and com- 
plementarity. ` ; “a 

The question is: What are the socio-economic and 
political-economic bases of the reality of Centre- 
State relations and the crisis' of the Indian federal 
polity? Without some tentative answers to this ques- 
tion, it’may be difficult to come to grips with 
occasionally erupting controversies over the role of the 
Centre, the Planning Commission, the Finance Com- 
mission, district planning, Panchayati Raj institu- 
tions, listing of items in the concurrent, State or 
Central lists, etc. or‘the’ controversy over the sanc- 
tioning, location, financing, etc. of large economic 
projects. Then there is the more basic issue of 
growing regional-ethnic identity at the cost of, ọr 
even exclusion of, an all-encompassing, integrative 
national ethos, . taking religious command or even 
separatist overtones and disrupting political, econo- 
mic and cultural integration. 

THe following propositions may contribute to such 
an understanding: : 

(i) The India‘ state is not and cannot be an 
unified, single monolith at the Central level. 


This level of centralisation is non-functional, . 


ineffective and non-sustainable even with the 
advantages of modern technology and state 
structure, including the powerful war-machine. 


The author is a Professor of Economics in the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
Delhi. i 
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` (ii) The State Governments have objective econo- 
mic, political, social, cultural and historical basis 
for their existence, role, functions and powers. 
These factors are different from those which 
sustain the central power. i 
(iii) Powerful all-India, large-sized industrial 
bourgeoisie and bureaucratic professional groups 
` and political formations which derive their, main 
strength from centralisation are the basic ful- 
crums of the Central power. 


(iv) The States are the locus of the powers of ` 


the large landed interests (with, small traders, “ 
local level professionals, etc. as second and third 
tiers of support) which are increasingly fighting 
for parity with the industrial mercantile capital,. 
whether local, externally-inclined, and external. À 
These landed interests have made marked entry 
into various non-agricultural activities as well. 
To varying degrees different parts of the country 
are witnessing the emergence of regional, as dis- 
tinct from'all-India, bourgeoisie. fi) 
(v) The constitutional-provisions regarding the 
Centre-State relations in their totality represent 
not only the ideals of a strong, multi-ethnic 
nation-state, but also a modus vivendi between the. 
all-India level economic, social and political forces 
and the similar forces at various regional levels. ` 
These arrangements inevitably carry the stamp of 
India’s historical experience. However, there is 

~ perhaps representation in this legacy a.little more 
vividly of all that happened during the colonia] 
era, during the process of transfer of power and 
the freedom movement than the cumulative his- 
torical experience of the earlier periods. 
(vi) Basically, the Central Government sponsored,- 
plan co-ordinated socio-economic developments 
and the emerging political balance have changed 
the relative power of the forces mentioned above. 

~ ‘Furthermore, these changes have also provided 
social, economic, political and cultural oppor- 
tunities to those who have not hitherto ex- 


perienced power to know the nature and import `- 


of power in a democratic framework. A number 
of sweet-sour experiences regarding the actual 
working and dynamics ,‘of the constitutional 
pfovisions have also been collected by everyone. 
They have been variously interpreted, leading to 
many proposals for revamping and recasting 
Centre-State relations, The approach of finding . 
a judicial ‘resolution of these diverse points of 
view through the Sarkaria’Commision goes only 
part of the way and puts,the struggle on a new 
plane. There cannot be a solution, if at all it is 
possible to arrive at one, capable of lasting for 
a reasonable time on an even keel and produce 
results conducive to cohesive social development 
unless the conflicts over hegemony and legitimacy 
between alternative foci-of power are resolved 
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i) 


: \ 
in a decisive way consistent with national 
objectives. 


II 

He debates over questions of Plan and non-Plan 
needs and budgets, the terms, role and verdicts 
of the Finance Commissions, the role of the Planning 
Commission and of various other agencies concerned 
with planning in our federal ‘polity and the weak 
multi-level planning structure, particularly that con- 
. cerning district and block-level planning, have 
remained inconclusive. Probably there is lack of 
clarity even about the terms of the debate. Some 
constitutional and administrative arrangements, 
political decisions and economic factors have contri- 
buted to those controversies. These arrangements 
were arrived at on the basis of a priori reasoning and 
by combining many historical and comparative 
international experiences in an eclectic manner with 
many gaps, inconsistencies and continuation of 
conventional arrangements. The growing dichotomy 
between Plan and non-Plan budgets, and the imbro- 
glio over the,Centre and State Plans in the wake of 
the interim report and normative approach of the 
‘Ninth Finance Commission are just examples of the 
resulting disfunctionalities. It is only sensible that on 
the basis of the experience drawn so far and the new 
power-equations these questions are examined afresh 
and new arrangements are arrived at. These arrange- 
ments must be based on the political economy ‘of 
Centre-State forces as described above rather than 
purely legal remedies or borrowing from other 
countries’ constitutions. So many recent events (the 
Sarkaria Commission, frequent talk of Panchayati 
Raj and grass-root planning, diversity of parties 
ruling in different States, ugly manifestations of 
regionalism, etc.) underscore the objective basis and 

need for a fresh examination of these questions. 


It is suggested that following specific and concrete - 


proposals may provide a new set of arrangements 
capable of responding to the various problems and 
challenges witnessed on these issues. Basically, these 
propositions relate to the role of the States in the 
planning process. The States’ role in planning has 
to be strengthened, especially for the subjects reserved 
for them. Highly centralised national planning for 
agriculture, irrigation, power, roads, health, primary 
education, employment, generation, small industry, 
ecology, etc. cannot properly, respond to local 
needs, resources and aspirations. Bureaucratic power 
associated with such a centralised model, both of 
generalists and technocrats, conflicts with the aspira- 
tions of local political strata and elites who can 
mobilise the local poorer strata, It tends to basically 
subserve the interests of large industrial capital, 
both foreign and local, with limited co-option of 
people at regional/local levels. This is one of the 
factors why employment generation, production of 
wage-goods, small industries, schemes to the poor to 
enable earn a living wage, increasing use of local 
resources, etc. tend to suffer under the present dis- 
pensation. 

It is true that the States too may be large for 
détailed manpower and local resource development 
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and utiligation planning. Large industrial capital 
may build’ bridges and pockets of influence even at 
the level of the States, though with some sharing 
with local powers centres. Thus the States too may 
remain dominated by vested interests. That is why 
there is a need for involving even smaller regions in 
the process of planning because it is at this level that 
the interests of the poor majority, over time and 
given certain conditions, may get an effective voice 
in planning. This requires a quest for methods and 
institutions for reconciling the macro national 
economic perspective on planning with State and 
local level planning. Local level planning may 


_ combine techno-economic and socio-political condi- 


tions for planning for the poor majority although 
many pitfalls highlighting the need for social strug- 
gles and mobilisation remain critical. 

It is often suggested that: the States should be 
given some more elastic sources of revenue commen- 
surate with their roles and responsibilities. It is also 
suggested that the incrusions of the Centre in the 
sectors and activities meant for the States should 
cease except for inter-regional and national level 
balancing. The States cannot be reduced to mere 
relay organs between the Centre and the districts. On 
the contrary, the Centre’s role in activities with a 
pronounced local focus has to be kept quite remote. 
Formal legal State processes for.mediating, directing 
and mobilising cannot and should not be substitu- 
ted for political processes through parties, debates, 
movements and elections. 

It is further suggested that the role of the National 
Development Council should be increased and made 
more active, ; 

There is also the idea to activise the Inter-State 
Council envisaged in the Constitution. Moreover, 
one has come across the suggestions that either the 
States should þe consulted on the terms and com- 
position of the Finance Commission or the NDC 
or the’ Inter-State Council should deal with the 
matter. ; E 

A large number of other suggestions have also 
been made for giving the States greater . say in 
financial and planning matters. Even these sugges- 
tions encounter a lot of opposition under the plea of 
weakening the Centre and Central planning. : 

What have not been adequately and clearly realised 
are two sets of inter-related propositions: 

(a) Central planning may not be weakened by a 
well-demarcated division of spheres and methods 
of coordination in which the States have a relati- 
vely greater role, responsibilities and power for 
activities whose linkages are largely confined 
within the States’ territories. The main source of 
weakening Central planning is the strong posi- 
tion of market forces emanating from concen- 
tration of economic power in the hands of private 
industrial and mercantile capital. It is this power 
which is at the core of the fiscal crisis of the 
State leading to severe resource crunch, diver- 
gence between taxes imposed and collected, 
leakages in public spending and in general weaken- 
ing of the plans. In the spheres of” fiscal policy, 
capital and money markets, price-determination, 
imports and exports, distribution of income and 


overall savings and investment, large and medium 
industrial capital and associated mercantile inte- 
rests have acquired a good measure of autonomy 
enabling them directly or indirectly and at the 
plan formulation stage or during the process of 
implementation, to thwart and defeat the pur- 
poses and decisions of the Central planners. These 
private capitals have, in addition to their direct 
- economic power, a good measure of formalised 
Tepresentation in many social or governmental 


‘ decision-making bodies and economic agencies. 


like RBI, term-lending institutions, export- 
promotion councils. and’ on the Boards of Direc- 
tors-of many public units. The resource crunch, 


hyper-growth of non-development and revenue . 


expenditure reflected in negative balances from 
current revenue, fast multiplying black economy, 
spurt in the concessions thrown in liberally for 
improving the returps to ‘capital, etc. are the 
factors debilitating planning. The basic reason 
for this is the ascendency of market forces and 
private organised big capital. Restoration of the 
elan of planning requires attempts to weaken thé 
hold and sway of organised big business, and 
associated oligopolistic market processes. 


(b) The Central Government cannot by itself, *in 
the present circumstances, clip the wings of big 
private capital which is making light of planning 
both from outside through the market processes 
and internally through dilution and distortion of 
the policy framework critical to planning ina 
‘mixed’ economy unless there are moves towards 
deliberate nurturing of countervailing forces. 
The States are an important locus of power 
representing generally forces other than big 
capital, though the influence of the latter at the 
state ldvel politics cannot be absent altogether. 
Increased- economic clout of the States would 
mean emergence of countervailing centres of 
power. In the economic mechanism, accretions 
to the strength of the states requires increased 
power to tax big capital, both by means or 
direct and indirect taxes, greater say in monetary 
policy (through special representation on the 
Board of the RBI and commercial banks), greater 
say in capital market (by representation on the 
management of central, all-India term lending 
agencies, stock exchanges, capital issue control), 
greater say in trade (by representation, the Board 
of Trade, Boards of STC, MMTC, Exim Bank, 
export councils), greater role in national planning 
and participation in Public Investment Board, 
DGTD, BICP, Agricultural Prices and Costs 
Commission, etc. ' 


Increased participation by the States in national 
economic management and planning would tend to 
weaken the voice, both at formal and informal levels 
(lobbying), of big business. It would tend to increase 
the voice of emerging, medium and small industrial, 
agricultural and mere antile' capital mediated by 
political processes leading to compromises with 
various non-property owning classes and strata. 

Such steps to strengthen the economic role of the 
states in national affairs would be an effective anti- 
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monopoly step. Ít means the Planning Commission 
must become a truly federal entity in which half the 
number of full-time members are the nominees of the 
, States and the Deputy Chairman is jointly selected. 
by the Centre and the States or the NDC. Many 
projéct decisions, both in the public and private 
sectors, should invite joint review by the Central and 
State Governments. Large industrial projects in 
public sector may well have equity participation 
both by the centres and the states. These steps would 
most likely bring in greater resource mobilisation 
by the States, and thus would tend to reduce the help- 
lessness of the Centre in the face of overt and covert 
opposition by big business and their local and 
foreign mouthpieces. Thus there may come’ about 
relatively more-resolute and meaningful regulation 
and control- of big industry and trade in the 
place of current half-hearted and lackadaisical 
measures, 2% 4 


Thus the empowering of the States tantamounts to 
weakening of big monopolies and bringing more 
broad-based socio-economic forces to the fore'in the 
national endeavour for development. Sucha frame- 
work creates favourable conditions’ for a genuine 
and effective empowerment of the people. All thege 
ideas can be translated into specific suggestion for 
greater partnership between the Centre and the 
States in the sphere of planning and national econo- 

‘mic management. These ideas serve the additional 
purpose of decentralisation of economic power. 


This happens in two ways. One they help contain 
the power of private industrial monopolies who deal 


` ‘through their joint organisations directly with impor- 


tant economic ministries, personnel and power-brokers. 

This is because in thé determinations of national 
monetary, Industrial, fiscal and other policies, the 
States would acquire a say through their participa- 
tion in national planning on a regular, ongoing 
basis. Second, they prevent the Central Government 
from becoming a huge monolith of economic power. 
since through the states’ participation as independent 
socio-political units there somes about a certain 
measures of diffusion of. economic and political 
power. It gives some represtntation to various 
social, regional and ethnic groupings. 


For instance, the large size of State-owned indus- 
tries or -banks need not be under the sole control of 


` the Central Government leading to concentration of + 


power which at times degenerates into private power 
of emerging bureaucratic/political capital, or an 
underhand privatisation of state processes. Both in 
the equity and control of public enterprises and ‘banks 
the states may be given minority participation upto 
49 per cent with a share in control and management. 
This would lead to integration of the economic 
policies and activities of the State Governments with 
the national level planning and economic manage- 
ment. As the Ashok Mehta Committee argued, 
without devolution of powers from the Centre there 
cannot come about effective decentralisation. Decen- 
tralisations is not a necessary equivalent of atomisa- 
tion, nor does social ownership imply a single depo- . 
sitory of all power and control. 
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EVEN if these suggestions are substantially accepted, 


a 


the States and lower levels are unlikely to become 
effective in their planning-efforts and in matters of 
finances. Some fresh proposals listed below can 
perhaps improve the situation: 


1. The Planning Commission should be given a 
statutory basis. Since planning requires adequate 
political and administrative authority, the Plan- 
. ning Commission must have well-defined formal 
political, economic and financial authority. 


2. A statutory Planning Commission must not- 


be under the exclusive authority of the Centre. 
Social and economic planning are the subjects 
under both the Central and State Governments. 
Hence the Planning Commission should have 
adequate representation of the States as well. 
The NDC as an occasionally meeting body and 
having post-mortem and consultative roles alone 
cannot lead to cohesive, well*integrated planning 


in which the State Governments have a well- 


defined, constantly available participative role 
and a direct voice. Inter-State and Centre-State 
coordination have remained weak spots of Indian 
‘planning because the Centre has usurped total 
authority over the national planning agency. 
Centralised functioning does not necessarily 
requires a centralised power structure: it can be 
shared among many and-on many different crite- 
Tia except that it has to keep out, concentrated 
private ownership and control wedded to indivi- 
dual motivational frame. States of the Union 
are an obvious set of social candidates for sharing 
this collective power and authority. It is not 
likely that increased voice of-the States and the 
forces having better representation there may act 
as countervailing power against the private power 


. Of big industrial bourgeoisie and its public and ` 


- private allies in the bureaucracy and profès- 
sionals. This power can be: further counter 
poised by the-poor and the dispossessed in a far 
more'effective way than it i$ possible to tame 
private monoliths of economic power. 


3. The States have to create powerful, competent 
and regular planning agencies of their own. 


4. The role of planning agencies at the Centre 
and in the States’ must increase im financial and 
fiscal management. It means in the management 
of RBI, term lending institutions, commercial 
banks, etc. the Central and State-level planners 
should have their representation. The scheme of 
resource allocation arrived at by the planning 

. agencies must not be allowed to be changed or 
.made to require fresh administrative sanction by 
Finance Ministry and departments and the DFIs 
under their control. i 


-5, The institution of the Finance Commission 
was envisaged in the Constitution while it has 
not provided for Planning Commission. A statu- 
tory Planning Commission, with active and syste- 
matic participation of the States and having 


’ 


Finance Commission, independent of the Plan- 
ning Commission, redundant. The dichotomy of 
Plan allocation by the Planning Commission and 
non-Plan ones by the Finance Commission is a 
legacy of the arrangements which were arrived at 
without considering the logic of multi-level, 
national development planning. It reduces the 
effectiveness of planning in terms ‘of the capacity 
to Plan investment total expenditures; economic 
growth and stability. etc. and their regional 
dimensions, let alone direct planning for employ- 
ment generation, income and wealth redistribu- 
tion, price structure and institutional arrange- 
ments. It leaves the function of determination of 
financial resources and their division between the 
two agencies under the thumb of the Centre 
alone. It represents disfunctional centralisation 
which in the name of a strong Centre weakens 
planning and its social relevance. $ 


6. The discipline of planning should apply both 
to currentoutlays ongoing expenditures and new 
investments. It means the dichotomy between 
Plan and non-Plan budget should be replaced by 


current expenditure and investment and both ` 


should be subjected to the logic of the Plan. This 
would make non-devices like zero-base budgeting 
redundant but give better economic and financial 


management. - $ 


7. For primarily local-focus activities which have 
worthwhile wider direct linkages, sub-regional 
planning at the district level under the active 
command of institutions of democratic decentra- 
' lisation should be undertaken. The local bueau- 
cracy has to be made accountable to the local 
political representatives with executive responsi- 
bilities. These agencies should primarily act on 
the basis of active manpower planning with 
accent on the use of local resources, meeting 
local needs and planned phased: application of 
scientific and technological inputs to raise pro- 
ductivity. Exact replication of national planning 
in terms of output, its rate of growth, ‘composi- 
tion, and related savings, investment, etc. is neither 
feasible (because even data on these variables are 
not available for the districts) nor desirable 
(because trickle-down. does not work). The 
Panchayati Raj institutions should have well- 
‘demarcated functions independent of political 
-caprices. They should have earmarked financial 
Fesources and powers to raise resources, including 
that of borrowing for bankable projects and 
programmes. Most important of all, the Pancha- 
yati Raj institutions have to give greater voice to 
the poor (that is, the landless, small and marginal] 
farmers, the artisans and other unorganised, 
informal sector workers). It would require reser- 
vation of seats for’special occupational groups 
in the Panchayati Raj. The reservations for the 
majority of seats have to be proportional to the 
size of these groups in the population. ' 


What'is set out above are board principles. More 


greater powers than those enjoyed by the Finance detailed exercises would be required for making 
Ministry/departments makes regular periodic them workable and functional. Q : ae es 


‘ 
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Social Forestry : Roots of Failure 


` KAMLA CHOWDHRY 


i boys population by the year 2000 will have 
increased from its present 800 million to 1000 
million. The cultivable land per capita which dec- 
lined from 0.48 hectares to 0.26 hectares between 
1951 and 1981, will decline further to 0.14 hectares 
per capita, half of what it is today. With the present 
rate of deforestation there will be hardly any forest 
cover left by the year 2000. Already there are acute 
shortages of fuelwood'and fodder. Even to sustain 
present demand fuelwood production must increase 
from its present 100 million tonnes a year to about 
300 million tonnes, and green fodder from about 
230 million tonnes tó about 780 million tonnes. 
' Survival for the poor is becoming precarious. Women 
are forced to walk miles in search of fuelwood and 
fodder, Acute shortages of other forest products 
such as bamboo, reed, raisin and similar forest based 
raw materials have destroyed the livelihood of 
millions of tribals and others dependent on forests, 
as also their culture and way of life. India’s future 
depends on its ability to regeneraté its degraded 


forests and other cultivable and non-cultivable land . 


resources, 
In 1976 the National Commission on Agriculture, 
in its review of the forestry sector, suggested two 


cant contribution to the ecological regeneration of + 
the country. Social forestry had-the promise of a 
many splendoured concept. ` 

By now we have had over two decades of experi- 
ence in social Forestry. An analysis of the pro- 
gramme indicates that the Forestry Department has 
not really understood the mission of social forestry. 
Various studies have shown that social forestry has 
not achieved its objectives of increasing fuelwood 
and fodder and that the major beneficiaries have not 
been therural poor. We discuss in the following 
‘pages why social forestry failed, what assumptions 
went wrong. And more importantly: what can we 
learn from‘experiences gained so far? 


Tradition and Culture of Forestry Department 

_ Social foresty is much more ‘social’ than ‘forestry’ 
in its essence. By assigning social forestry to the 
Forestry Department whose early traditions and, 
culture were anti-people, the likelihood of promoting 
fuelwood and fodder with people’s participation 
seemed somewhat doomed. The first Inspector- 
General of Forests, appointed in 1864, Dietrich 
Brandies, brought in a Germanic culture of discipline 
and of managing forests. Forests were considered 


new directions. Firstly, a greater emphasis on pro- ! resources owned by the Raj, meant for exploitation 


duction forestry through establishing Forest Deve- 
lopment Corporations. Secondly, a programme of 
‘social forestry to deal primarily with fuelwood and 
fodder production for the rural poor. This isnot 
the place to discuss the role of the Forest Develop- 
ment Corporations, but suffice to say that many 
agree with the opinion -of the late Salim Ali that 
these should more aptly be called the Forest 
Destruction Corporations. . 
Social forestry was supported by government and 
considerable funds allocated for its development 
especially from the Sixth Plan onwards. Centrally 
sponsored schemes were promoted for increasing 


fuelwood in the fuelwood deficient districts. Bilateral: 
and international agencies gave generous support for , 


social forestry not only to increase the supply of 
fuelwood and fodder, but to ensure the participation 
of the rural poor so that the control of these resour- 
ces would be in the hands of the poor. Social 
forestry was to be a programme of the people, for 
the people and by the people. Because social forestry 
is labour intensive, it was also hoped that it would 
contribute significantly. to rural employment. Social 
forestry, with its village woodlots, farm forestry and 
other afforestation activities seemed to promise the 
greening of the country. And in the long run this 
would have meant halting deforestation and signifi- 


a 
The author is a former Chairperson of the 
National Wastelands Development Board. She 
wrote this paper for the -special issue of the 
quarterly journal of the Indian Institute of Public |, 
Administration (IIP A) devoted to Environment. 
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{for the benefit of the colonial rulers, with severe 
restrictions and limitations on people’s rights. The 
system was based on Germany’s version of the enclo- 
suré movement. The pattern of reserving forests 
and, restricting forest rights built up resentment 
amongst the people against the Forest Depart- ` 
ment. Violations and encroachments intensified 
the Germanic para-military aspects of protecting the 
forests. Social forestry which required a people- 
centered approach and special sensitivities in dealing 
with the rural poor was located in such a para- 
militiary culture and tradition. The forest officials 
entrusted with social forestry were expected to work 
collaboratively with village communities when their 
whole tradition and approach wasto keep people 
away from ‘their’ forests. It was therefore not sur- 
prising that afforestation schemes of roadside planta- 
tions, village woodlots, nurseries for saplings, etc. 
became essentially departmental programmes with 
the ‘enclosure mentality’. The question may well be 
asked if social forestry was conceived asa peuple’s 
programme, was the Forestry Department with its 
tradition and culture of ‘enclosures’ the best place 
to nurture it? New objectives require new strategies, 
new structures and new working cultures. Social 
forestry to be successful must have .enabling struc- 
tures and appropriate administrative policies for 
its mission of enabling the rural poor to grow fuel- 
wood and fodder for their needs. 


Centralised Schemes : 
, One of the most successful aspects of social fores- 
try has; been farm forestry, that is, saplings distri- 
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buted to farmers essentially for afforestation on their 
field bunds. Further in‘order to encourage farmers, 
especially poor farmers, to take to afforestation, 
saplings were distributed free. The Department 
established large centralised nurseries, primarily of 
eucalyptus, for distribution to farmers. Eucalyptus 
was selected not because the poor farmer wanted 
it for fuelwood or fodder but because it was esier 
and cheaper to raise eucalyptus saplings, and because 
they were non-browsable and hada ready market. 
In reality farm forestry became a subsidised pro- 
gramme for the bigger farmers. They came in their 
trucks and tractors and collected thousands of free 
saplings, planting them in their fields. Many con- 
verted their agriculture lands to eucalyptus planta- 
tions because of the promise of higher profits. And 
when the trees were ready sold the produce in the 
market as poles òras wood for paper and pulp 
industry. The mission of fuelwood and fodder for 
the rural poor seemed sidetracked by the strategies 
followed. - 

Another reason foñ large centralised nurseries and 
free distribution was the pressure to achieve targets. 
A formula of conversion of 2000 saplings distributed 
was interpreted asa hectare of land planted. What 
land, what survival rates, who benefitted — these 
became inconvenient questions to be set aside. 


The National Wastelands Development Board 


encouraged decentralised. nurseries, a nursery for 
every two or these villages, that is, within walking 
distance. A poor farmer was given the necessary 
facilities and training to raise the nursery. The 
species selected were in response to what people 
wanted, and the enterprise meant employment for a 
poor person. The cost of such de-centralised nur- 
series was-also cheaper. 


Who Benefitted? 

Various independent studies of social forestry, 
including an evaluation by the Programme Evalua- 
tion Organisation of the Planning Commission, have 
indicated that the major beneficiaries have been 
the larger farmers‘on the one hand, and paper and 
‘pulp and building industry on the other hand. Acute 
shortages of fuelwood and fodder continue to 
persist. The roadside plantations are auctioned, 
where the bidding is by the contractors from the 
city and not the local poor. Administrative proce- 
dures developed during the colonial period continue 
and the poor farmer who is the reason behind social 
forestry gets ignored, bypassed and shoved aside. 


Importance of a Local Organisation 
In West Bengal social forestry has been more suc- 
cessful because the village panchayats were actively 
involved in identifying land and beneficiaries. The 
revitalisation of village panchayats in West Bengal 
was based on the implementation of land reforms 
and distribution of surplus lands. A group scheme 
'.of social forestry emerged in these villages by the 
landless people who were distributed surplus land. 
Fuelwood, fodder and also cash incomes increased.’ 


The Forest Department also negotiated with several , 


‘village communities to protect forests on the basis 
ofan agreed sharing scheme. The protection of 
N 
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forests by village communities has been so success- 
ful that the West Bengal Government has extended 
the schme to other parts in the State as well. With- 
out a local organisation, active participation and 
involvement of people is difficult to achieve. 


Equity ; 

In many successful projects of afforestation and 
the sustainable use of forests, the principle of equity 
in distribution of local resources has contributed. 
significantly to the success of the project. In the 
chipko villages in the Himalayas the women in the 
villages have organised themselves for safeguarding 
their eco-systems and in developing fuelwood and 
fodder resources in their common lands, They . 
identified fragile slopes and planted them to prevent 
landslides. They planted species that the women 
wanted. The chipko women have developed an 
equity approach to sharing bio-mass. Every woman 
is entitled to a head-load from the commons ona 
given day of the week, and this is strictly adhered to. 
When the sarpanch’s wife in one village tried to get 
an extra head-load on a different day, her head-load 
was confiscated: Although the sarpanch tried to 
create trouble for the women — his dignity and pride 
were deeply hurt — the women were able to. resist 
his threats. With-subsistence needs of fuelwood and `. 
fodder ensured, with confidence gained in dealing 
with local issues (including village tyrants), they 
have extended their efforts to larger issues of ecology 
and hill development. 

Another successful example of a local organisation 
based on equitable sharing of resources is the Sukho- 
majri project in the Shivalik hills. The Sukhomajri 
village has been able to protect its watershed, save 
the village from falling into a widening gorge because 
of massive erosion, and has been able to increase 
the social and economic wellbeing of the village 
community in a span of three to four years. Sukho- 
majri has established a Water User’s Association, 
which provides an equal share of the rain-water 
collected by building a small dam. Even the landless 
are entitled to an equal share which they can barter 
for share-cropping, money, etc. Everyone- in the 
village has a vested interest in safe guarding the 
water-shed, so that the dam does not get silted. 

' Earlier the trees were planted in the watershed by the 
Forestry Department to stop soil erosion, but the 
villagers did not cooperate. The forest officials 
threatened the villagers and imposed heavy fines 
when caught with their cattle grazing in the water- 
shed. But these mechanisms as we know from experi- 
ence elsewhere will not work and did not work. 
Only when the community established its own orga- 

- nisation and assured equitable distribution of bene- 
fits that every member of the community endeavoured 
to safeguard the afforestation in the water-shed. 

With the building of the check-dam, with the 
availability of harvested rain-water, with the con- - 
census on equitable sharing of water the eco- 
nomy of the village boomed. In 1977 there were 
250 quintals of wheat, 500 quintals of wheat- 
straw and 196 quintals of maize. In 1981 the pre- 
duction had increased to 1,015 quintals of whoat, 
2031 quintals of wheat-straw and 356 quintals of 
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maize. The milk yield increased from 2196 litres to 
4405 litres. The grass in the catchment area 
increased from 200 kilograins in 1977 to 2500 kilo; 
grams in 1981. . 

The use of common property resources, such as 
harvested water, common grazing lands, and tradi- 
tiónal uses of forests over a period of time, confers a 
form of right in the eyes of the users, If changes in 
use tights are to be formulated for the common 
good, these changes must be agreed to by consensus 
by gram sabhas and village communities, as hap- 
pened in Sukhomajri and in many other successful 
projects. 


Land Use Policy ` 

Land can be classified as agriculture, forests, 
revenue and community land. A large-scale pro- 
gramme of afforestation, especially for fuelwood and 
fodder cannot be undertaken on private agriculture 
lands. With a population of 800 million even margi- 
nal lands are being used for subsistence farming add- 
ing to rapidly increasing wastelands. Food produc- 
tion must increase from about 170 million tonnes to 
about 240 million tonnes to take care of the incr- 
eased population by year 2000. 

As far as revenue and community lands are con- 
cerned a great deal ofthese have disappeared as 
common lands. Jllegal occupation largely by the 
more powerful rural elites is one reason, and distribu- 
tion by government to the rural poor as part of their 
anti-poverty programme is another reason; although 
Jodha has shown that even here the larger farmers 
were able to'corner this land. The remaining revenue 
and community lands, the left overs, are so degraded, 
so poor in quality, that unless heavy investmeiits are 
made, there is very little hope of bringing them to 
productive use. The only realistic possibility of 
increasing fuelwood and fodder and’ other timber 
needs for the rural poor is the use of ‘degraded’ 
forest land with litile or no tree cover. 

The Forest Department has 75 million hectares of 
land under its control and management. Out of this 
about fialf-has tree cover and the other half is tree- 
less for a variety of reasons — illegal cutting by 
contractors, with the involvement of politicians and 
forest officials, submergence for building dams, 
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diverting forest land for agriculture and other so. 


called public purposes, etc. Even the poor have 
assaulted the forests. As long as people have no 
fuel, fodder, timber, they will invade the remaining 
forests, however, stringent the laws of enforcement 
may be. The solution is not keeping people out by 
more stringent laws or arming the forest guards, as 
is being suggested, but evolving schemes for people’s 
involvement and participation as has been achieved 
by the West Bengal social forestry programme and 
many other agencies. ` . : 


Tree Patta Scheme 

As part of social forestry and rural development a 
‘tree’ patta’ scheme was jointly evolved by the 
National Wastelands Development Board (NWDB) 
and the Ministry of Rural Development. The scheme 
involved access to common. land for afforestation 
purposes. The patta holder was given access to land 
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with usufruct tights of trees and grasses grown ofi 
the land. The scheme did not take off primarily 
because land was not available for the purpose only 
very rocky and degraded land was offered and even 
that meant various political and bureaucratic hurdles. , 
The policy in terms of treeless forest land — about 
35 to 40 million hectares — has been that this is to 
be safeguarded and not allowed to be used even for 
afforestation purposes under the guidance of the 
Forestry Department. Without access to land social 
forestry and other afforestation schemes can only 
be on paper and rhetoric for the birds. 


Land-Use Policies for Afforestation 

The land-use policy for afforestation purposes 
must be clearly stated. Unutilised land, whether with 
forest, revenue, or panchayats should bs made avail- 
able for afforestation ona ‘contract basis’ to the 
people. In China 20.67 million hectares of barren 
hills were contracted for tree planting to 50 million 
households since 1979; coal mines were allotted 
260,000 hectares, to grow their own wooden props 
to be used in the mines; light industry was allotted - 
66,000 hectares of wastelands to produce their own 
pulpwood requirements rather than the Forest 
Department providing it. Unfortunately, in India 
there is no holistic approach to land-use. Adminis- 
trative jurisdictions and. territorial concerns dictate 
fragmented and conflicting land -use policies. Fora 
holistic approach to land-use contributing to the 
welfare of the people, present and future, it is appro- 
priate to consider the spirit of the saying “‘sabhi 
bhoomi Gopal ki” — all land belongs to the Lord. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Social forestry ‘was conceived as a people-centered 
programme, a programme to empower the rural poor 
for their fuelwood, fodder and other timber needs. 
In fact social forestry became a government pro- 
gramme, a programme of the Forest Department. 
Major funds of social forestry were used in protec- 
ted and reserved forests, and the only benefit to the 
poor was in terms of employment — and sad to say 
even here in some instances it was found that mini- 
mum wages were not paid. 

People’s participation which was to be the central ' 
thrust of social forestry was the first casualty. It was 
said that people were difficult to work with, they ` 
were not interested in assuming responsibility, etc. 
People’s participation cannot be achieved through 
bureaucratic structures. Experience of the last forty 
years has made this amply clear. The very bureau- 
cracy hired to service the poor including the social 
forestry programme drained development funds from 
those who were too weak to protest. 

There has been a neglect of land-use policies 
especially for the uncultivated half of India, that is, 
forest. lands, revenue and community lands. The 
poor have paid a heavy price for this neglect. 
Further, different administrative jurisdictions of land 


~ have lent property and custodial approaches to land- 


use policies irrespective of their best use and contri- 

bution to social welfare. 
Lack of appropriate policies regarding access of 
(Continued on page 34) 
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QO% of the much discussed topics among the 
educated sections of the population in recent 
years is ecology. Some people are expressing con- 
cern over the increasing distortion of the fear and 
anxiety for the loss of balance in ecology have not 
yet percolated down to the vast masses of people in 
our country who are mostly concerned with day-to- 
day problems related to food, shelter and clothing. 
‘And those intimately associated with ecology have 
not yet been able to create a sense of urgency in the 
minds of our vast population about the need to 
preserve the balance in ecology. 
Ecology: the Concept : " 

The term ‘ecology’ finds expression in modern 
scientific journals and literature but in our country 
it has not yet developed as a systematic branch of 
science study dealing with the eco-system The task 
of scientists is to develop this branch of science for 
systematic understanding both from micro and 
macro points of view. 

Ecology which deals with the entire bio-sphere 
helps to understand the necessary balance between 
human activities and nature with all its animate and 
inanimate objects. If this balance tilts beyond a 
critical level, the survival of the human race is 
adversely affected. The flora and fauna of nature 
have a definite role towards better living in this bio- 
sphere. Ecologists are. tọ define this functional 
relationship between material activities of the human 
race and the flora and fauna of nature and regres- 
sion of one on the other. Unless this is precisely 
defined; the present conjectural notion will continue 

‘to prevail without any substantial progress towards 
peoples involvement to preserve the balance in 
ecology. 


Man and Nature ý 
The history of human progress and development 
is ‘associated with increasing control of nature and 
the use of its resources for the benefit of man 
and society. As a nation develops, its natural 
Tesources are increasingly exploited. Natural 
resources are one of the basic inputs of any produc- 
tive activity. It ig but quite natural that with the 
increase in Productive activities natural resources 
will be exploited more and more, resulting in a 
change in balance between man and society with 
nature and its resources. If the modern agè is 
termed as the steel age, production of steel is asso- 
ciated with the extraction of minerals, leading to 
environmental hazards and distortion of ecology. A 
group of over-zealous ecologists raise hue and cry 
whenever there is an attempt to exploit natural 
resonrces, specially mines, forests, rivers and streams, 


The author is Deputy Director, Centre for 
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without making any distinction between ecology and 
environment and/or without considering the possibi- 
lity of retaining the ecological balance through alter- 
natives. 


Ecology and Environment 

Ecology is the relation between man and nature 
in a generic sense while the environment is specific, 
which speaks of the contents (elements and com- 
pounds) in the natural atmosphere surrounding 
human habitation. : 

If the elements and compounds in the form of 
particles, gas and/or liquid increase more than the 
necessary proportion in the fatural atmosphere, the 
environment is said to be polluted which creates 
many a problem for human life. People of industria- 
lised countries in Europe and the USA have been 
experiencing acid rains and resultant environmental 
pollution as the direct fallout of industrialisation. In 
a profit-oriented production system artificial preven- 
tion of environmental pollution becomes cost- 
prohibitive. They thus try to transfer this burden 
on the developing nations, in the form of smoke and 
sacks. Natural preventives through the flora and 
fauna of forests is limited there, due to scarcity of 
land and geographical area. Unfortunately, many of 
us in our country sing in unison with them without 
any scientific understanding of the intensity and 
extent of such an environmental pollution in our 
country. 

In industrialised countries’ the study of ecology 
has made some significant contribution ih this field. 
For example, Fundamentals of Ecology by T. Odum, 
prey Basis of Human Activity by Odum and Odum. 
Jay W. Forrester in his book World dynamics (MIT 
Cambridge, 1971) presented a model with a forecast 
about the situation in the twentyfirst century. 

Although the assumptions in his model have not 
been tested, nevertheless he has tried to present the 
inter-relationship between the rate of exploitation of 
nature and its resources with the level of living of 
human beings in a global perspective. In the book 
Global problems of our age edited by Academician 
N.N. Inozemtsev, (Progress Publishers, Moscow), 
specific features of the ecological problem at the 
present stage have been dealt with alongside intensive 
and extensive understanding of the situation. Even 
the recent World Commission on Environment and 
Development in its report Our Common Future high- 
lighted the balance between man and nature changes. 
Any change in this balance may not be harmful for 
human life. Unless a critical point in this balance is 
reached there cannot be any cause for anxiety. By 
utilising the present-day scientific knowledge we are 
to analyse how far we can defer the arrival of that 
‘critical stage of ecology. The problem of homeos- 
tasis of the economic system is to maintain the 
system in such a mode of ,functioning that the 


deterioration of out environment and allied pheno- 
menon do not cross a critical point, that is, not 
‘outstrip the carrying capacity of our economy. 


Two types of Natural Resources 

Among the. natural resources, there ate a few 
which are renewable and the others are exhaustive. 
Of the renewable natural resources, our task is to find 
out how quickly we can re-create those wifh increas- 
ing exploitation.: The Forest is one of such renewable 
reasources. Of the exhaustible natural resources our 
task is to find out the optimum exploitation and to 
discover alternative sources or methods of utilisation. 
The products of the mines are exhaustible. 

In a global perspective, the exploration of outer- 
space, if utilised for pecaceful purposes may be of 
great use for mankind and may well be used to defer 
the arrival of that ‘critical’ stage for centuries to 
come with continuous development of the socio- 
economic conditions. Of course, much depends on 
the success of scientific experiments and the wisdom 
of the political leaders of the world. 

The forest is one of the major sectors in the eco- 
system which performs important functions to 
preserve the ecological balance. Forests here I define 
as a family of trees (mixed plantations), shrubs with 
all the flora and fauna. One is supplementary and 
complementary to the other. The National Commis- 
sion of-Agriculture (India) has suggested the preser- 
vation of 33 per-cent of land area in india for green 
vegetation in the form of forests, to maintain eco- 
logical balance. ‘Within this macro prescription, the 
forest coverage may well vary between 60 per cent to 
20 per cent depending on the slope and altitude of 
the hilly terrain. 

The forest is a renewable source of non-commercial 
energy and a natural preventive of soil erosion, flash 
floods and droughts. The fact that more than 50 
million forest dwellers (mostly tribals) in India 
depend largely on forests for their economic survival 
isan added important factor to be taken into 
account. Apart from the ethical and environmental 
importance of forests, the socio-economic dependence 
of forest dwellers on forests have put added signi- 

. ficance to the proper exploitation and regeneration 
of forests in India. Unfortunately, the existing 
situation of our forests is quite -alarming. According 
to a recent report of the Remote Sensing Agency, not 
more than 20 per cent of our forest land have any 
tree cover. Moreover, a study on vanishing green, 
conducted by the same agency overa number of 
years, reveals that on an average 1.5 million hectares 
of forest land are deforested per year, without any’ 
corresponding regeneration of forests elsewhere. 
How unconcerned we are about the maintenance of 
ecological balance and environmental pollution can 
be well understood by the fact that when the cons- 
truction of the Durgapur Industrial Complex started, 
the first casualty was the forest, mostly saal trees, 
without taking into account whether the cléar felling 
of treesin the entire area would be necessary to 


develop the new industrial complex or not. Asa. 


result, a vast area even today is devoid of any tree 
cover, resulting in avoidable environmental pollution 
and corresponding health ‘hazards for the people 
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working there. : 


Forests: Renewable Natural Resource ; 

India fortunately is endowed with rich forests but 
our rich forests are managed primarily from the 
commercial point of view. Little attention is paid 
either to their ecological importance or the impor- 
tance of forest dwellers surviving on them. The. 
cumulative effect of this attitude to forest manage- 
ment is increasing depletion of this replenishable 
source to preserve our ecology at a state conducive 
to economic growth. Under the present forest policy, 
the forest dwellers have no vested interest to 
preserve it, not to spark of creating this renewable 
energy. Unless a suitable mechanism to associate 
the forest dwellers to preserve and regenerate forests 
is provided in our forest policy, no number of 
plantation and replantation of trees can regenerate 
forests and preserve this importance of eco-system. 
Sociologists, economists, agricultural scientists, 
botanists, socil technologists, management experts 
and others should all jointly evolve a suitable atti- 
tude and policy orientation to save our forests, forest 
dwellers and ecology. While eyolving a suitable 
forest policy and a forest management system, the 
interests of forest dwellers should be taken into 
account, since‘they have the greatest and immediate 
stake at deforetation. Only through their direct 
involvement, this rich natural resource can be sdved 
and the balance in our ecology can be retained with- 
out retarding our growth. . 

There is a tendency on the part of forest managers 


‘ to emphasise monoplantation, as economic valua- , 


tion becomes easy. But if forests are viewed from 
the ecological point of view and one of the means 
of economic survivalfor forest dwellers, then the 
idea of monoplantation will be discarded. Scientists 
are to suggest the tree mix suitable to the soil condi- 
tion. In deciding the tree mix local tradition and 


_ acceptibility and the need of the local people should ° 


also be taken into account. . 
Another important scctor whose unplanned 
exploitation seriously distorts our eco-system is 
mining. Extraction of minerals is necessary for indus- 
trialisation and economic growth. Minerals are an 
exhaustible natural resource, hence their extraction 
needs better planning for optimum utilisation keep- 
ing in view the long-term perspective of economic 
growth. Extraction of minerals create serious 
environmental hazards too. Unless proper preventive 
care is taken mining activities seriously distort the 
eco-system and pollute the’environment. Mining, 
particularly open cast mining, creates two types of 
overburden: physica] and human. Open cast mining 
is followed to minimise cost (direct economic cost) 
and to extract greater proportion of mineral deposit 
in any mine. Physical overburden distorts the 
geographical distribution of land and the under- 
ground water level. In our country there is no legal 
compulsion on the mining authority to rehabilitate 
the land after the extraction of ores. As a result, 
hills of dust and ditches remain in abandoned 
mining area creating serious enviromental hazards. 
In socialist countries and even in many capitalist 
countries, there exists some legal compulsion to 
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rehabilitate the land to its original position after 
mining within a specific time period. In the GDR 
many mining areas are transformed into picnic 
spots with lakes and gardens with aesthetic beauty 
and environmental hazards are thus prevented. As 
we pay little attention to ecology such compulsion 
to land rehabilitation to restore ecology and environ- 
ment is absent in our country. Regarding human 
overburden, the less said the better. The evicted 
people are paid one-time money compensation and 
finally become landless, homeless wage labourers. 

A similar indifferent ‘attitude to ecology can be 
found in regard to our river vally projects, dams, 
and hydro-power projects. 

This unconcern towards ecology in our country is 
perhaps partly due to the lack of in-depth study of 
ecology (which is multi-disciplenary in nature) to 
determine the critical stage of balance between man 
and nature, and partly due to the fact that we have 
-not been able to carry the people with whatever 
studies have been done so far in this field and raise 
the masses’ ecological consciousness. We need a 
concerned effort from scientists of different branches 
to develop suitable models showing the interdepen- 
dence of different sectors in this bio-sphere and 
precise formulation of the critical stage of the eco- 
system relevant to our country in the context of the 
present and expected future rate of growth, Science 
of ecology should bé developed as a popular science 
understandable by the common people 

Once we can define the functional relatinship 
between human progress and nature’s flora and 
fauna in precise terms in this bio-sphere, the Silent 
Valley movement, or the objection to the Narmada 
Vally Project or the Tehri Dam Project or the 
Kersiong Hydel-Power Project etc.. can be resolved 
scientifically. In our country ecologists and environ- 
mentalists are viewed as people of abstract ideas 
devoid of an understanding about the material 
problems of the society. We have not been able to 
create an awareness even among the educated people 
that the study of ecology and environment is not the 
fancy of a few but is a science to understand possible 
hazards in the process of development and human 
existence in its totality. We discuss war and peace, 
since modern war means total destruction of human 
civilisation. Similarly, destablisation in ecology 
means, slower growth, increasing human suffering 
and inevitable halt of human progress. , 


Two Systems , 

Science and technology are the wheels of develop- 
ment and progress. But their application for deve- 
lopment is demanding on environment and ecology. 
But the same science and technology may be used to 
keep the distortion of environment and ecology to 
the minimal provided development activities are 
guided by the objective of social benefit. 

In the present age of science and technology 
material development: is bound to create adverse re- 
percussions on nature and natural resources. Society 
is benefited with continuous development and expan- 
sion of different industries. Expansion and develop- 
ment of industries brings with it environmental 
hazards, water and air pollution and adversely 
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affect the ecological balance. ‘This may be termed 
as the social cost of sueh social benefit. If the social 


- cost is properly planned and spent, disruption in our 


environment and ecology can be reduced to the bare 
minimum. 

In a capitalist system, private producers who 
control industrial production are not willing to bear 
this social cost as that will reduce their individual 
profit. Hence they shirk their responsibility towards 
social hazards in the form environmental pollution 
and ecological imbalance. They try to shift this 


responsibility to others and remain indifferent to - 


such hazards In a socialist system, social benefit 


being the primé fotive of all productive activities, 


production units consider the social cost as the 
necessary cost of production and is borne by the 
state. In a capitalist society the private industrialists 
manage their production with an eye to private profit 


maximisation leaving the responsibility of tackling - 


problems of polluted environment and distorted 
ecology to the society. In a mixed economy like 
ours there cannot be any reason why the private 
producers will not be compelled to bear at least a 
part of the social cost of preventing distortion of 
environment and ecology for which they are directly 
responsible. 

In India the government has undertaken many 
industrial activities including those pertaining to 
metallurgy and chemicals. Extraction of mineral 
gas, oil and all other minerals like coal, iron, etc are 
the exclusive domain of the government, These 
flelds are key to development and are very much 
demanding on the- country’s environment and 
ecology. Unfortunately, the public sector does not 
appear to be really concerned about environment 
and ecology. This becomes apparent if we look into 
our mining activities and forest planning. Of course, 
in recent years there has been attempt by the govern- 
ment to develop awareness about environment and 
ecology but very little has been done in practice as 
yet. 

As long, as the influence of the private sector on 
the government remains overwhelming, the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to preservation of proper envi- 
ronment and ecology is likely to go by default unless 
a strong voice is raised by the scientists and people 
at large. O E. 
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India and the Debt Trap 


SUBAH SINGH YADAV and 
MAHABHILESH RAJ ` 


fall of Rs 1720 crores in foreign exchange 
reserves — from Rs 7687 crores in 1987-88 to 
Rs 5967: crores on January 31, 1989 — is forcing 
India to seek commercial borrwings for ‘adjustments 
in her balance of payments. This has been perhaps 
the first time that India has banked upon the inter- 
national money market not only to raise project 
finance but also to meet the deficit in the balance of 
current account. Experts consider it to be a clear 
signal of the impending external debt trap. Argentina 


_ and Mexico, the two most highly indebted nations 


with debt service ratio (debt service payments as 
percentage of export of goods and services) of” 
64.1 per cent and 51 5 per cent respectively in 1986, 
had also raised huge commercial borrowings to meet 
their balance of payments deficit. The limited avail- 
ability of concessional finance from the IMF, the 
World Bank, the IDA, the Aid-India Consortium 


` and other officfal sources for whatever reasons has 


ic) 


forced’ us to rely on commercial borrowings. 

The persistent large deficits since 1979-80 neces- 
sitated large borrowings from the IMF and the 
money market. As against the anticipated deficit in 
the balance of payments of Rs 9100 crores during 
the entire period of the Sixth Plan, the actual deficit 
was Rs 13,906 crores. All hopes of containing the 
deficit within a prudent limit of Rs 14,000 crores in 
the Seventh Plan have been belied and the actual 
figures for the first four years and the budget esti: 
mates for the fifth year add up to 35,294 crores. 
There was a time when the Central Government 
used to transfer a surplus from the revenue account 
to the capital account. The latter used to be financed 
through revenue surplus internal and external bor- 
rowings and deficit financing. Today, the massiv 
deficit in the revenue account of the governmen 
(Rs 11,030 crores in the revised estimates of 1988-89 
and Rs 7012 crores in the budget estimates of 
1989-90) draw upon the resources which strictly 
relate to the capital budget. It is the financing of 
revenue expenditure by borrowing and deficit financ- 
ing which is responsible for the decline in the overall , 
productivity of public debt. This has brought us to 
a situation where borrowings have to be pushed up 
to a level consistently and significantly above the 
interest repayments. This, in turn, has led to a sub- 
stantial build-up in external debt and debt service 
obligations. , 

According to the information furnished by the 


~ government in Parliament in August 1988, the total 


outstanding foreign debt of the country on govern- 
ment account, non-government account, IMF bòr- 
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rowings and external commercial borrowings at the 


„end of March 1988 was of the order of Rs 54,817 


crores or the equivalent of about $ 41 billion. The 
share of external commercial borrowings including 
private debt was about Rs 12,951 crores, which was, 
23.63 per cent of the total debt. -However, the 
OECD's “External Debt Statistics” put India’s 
external debt at $ 50.4 billion at the end of Decem- 
ber 1987. The Institute of International Finance has, 
however, put India’s total external debt at $ 60 
billion by the end of 1988-89. At the end of 1987, 
India was the fifth most indebted nation among the 
developing countries. Brazil ($ 123.5 billion) and 
Mexico ($ 120.7 billion) had occupied the top posi- 
tions while Argentina ($ 58.2 billion) and Indonesia 
($ 53 billion) ranked third and fourth respectively in 
terms of external debt. 

Besides’ the quantum of debt, its composition also 
reveals disturbing trends. The share of official credit 
in the total external credit declined from 96 per cent 
in the’ 1970s to 65 per cent in 1986. The growth of 
commercial borrowings has unfavourably affected. 
the cost of the debt. The external commercial bor- 
rowings have increased 


1980-81 to Rs 2654 crores in 1987-88. India’s credit- , 


worthiness has received a serious jolt in the inter- 
national financial market and as a sequel to it our 


terms for borrowing have hardened. This is reflected. _ 


not only in the higher rates of interest but also in 
the steep shortening of the maturity period in respect 
of long term debt. The percentage of grant element 
to total credit has also declined from 71.7 per cent 
in 1978 to 33.3 per cent in 1986. According to the 
Economic Survey (1988-89), authorisation of external 
assistance on government account rose sharply from 
Rs 5804 crores in 1986-87 to Rs‘ 8916 crores in 
1987-88. This increase wds partly due to various 
drought related external assistance initiatives. Grants 
accounted for 11.9 per cent in 1986-87. In the first 
half of 1988-89, authorisation of foreign assistance 
on government account has amounted to Rs 2964 
crores with grants accounting for only 2.4 per cent 
of it. 

Our debt-service ratio has been rising very fast. 
According to the Economic Survey (1988-89), the 
debt service on external assistance (which does not 
include servicing of commercial borrowings and 


.IMF credits other than the Trust Fund) increased at 


an annual rate of 30.6 per cent between 1985-86 and 
1987-88. As per the information available elsewhere, 
the debt servicing in 1985-86, 1986-87 ‘and 1987-88 
stood at Rs 4290 crores, Rs 5643 crores and Rs 6823 
crorer respectively. It may be remembered that the 
debt-service payments had increased at an annual 
rate of only eight per cent during the Sixth Plan 
period (1980-85). Debt-service on external loans has 
risen from 8.5 per cent in 1979-80 to 12.1 percent 
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from Rs 1038 crores in . 


M 


in 1984-85 and further to 24 per cent in 1987-88. 
The implicatious of the rising debt-servicing have 
assumed enoromous dimensions, Interest payments 
alone would take away 18 per cent of the 1989-90 
budgetary expenditure of the Government of India. 
Sibi ass -have contributed to this surge in 
debt-scrvicing obligations. India had contracted an 
adjustment Joan of 3.9 billion SDR in 1981-82 and 
its repayments would peak in 1988-89 and 1989-90. 
Inspite of various efforts for rescheduling of this 
debt, its repurcussions would felt in the coming 
' years. The sizeable aid commitment of $ 6.3 billion 
for -1988-89 from Aid-India Consortium members 
will definitely help the country to tide over the crisis 
in the current year, but will create problems in the 
subsequent years unless the same is not utilised for 

- productive ‘purposes. 

The disequilibrium in our balance of trade is the 
major factor responsible for the present crisis. 
Because of deceleration in the rate of growth of 
domestic mineral oil production, India continues to 
import about 15 million tonnes of crude on the basis 
of spot market rates. Due to lower rates, the import 
bill was restricted in 1985-86 and 1986-87 but showed 
an upward trend thereafter reaching figure of Rs 4082 
crores in 1987-88 and Rs 2105.2 crores in the first 


half of 1988-89. The policy of indiscriminate import, 


liberalisation is also to be blamed. Of the total 
imports of Rs 22,399 crorés in 1987-88, capital goods 
alone accounted for 6284.9 crores. In 1986-87, out 
of the total import bill of Rs 20,200.7 crores, capital 
goods hada share of Rs 5467.3 crores. Thus the 
import of capital goods and POL products accounts 
for 50 per cent of the total import bill. Any upward 
movement in the demand for these goods will ulti- 
mately add to our debt burden. The import of edible 
oils has-also reached a figure of Rs 920 crores in 
- 1987-88 and Rs 510 crores in the first half of 
1988-89. There has been some respite in the import 
of fertilisers. The import of essential commodities 
due to severe drought added to our imbalance in 
1987-88, the repercussions of which are being felt 
even now. Though the production of foodgrains is 
stated to have been of the order of {38 million 
tonnes in 1987-88, much needs to be done in stabilis- 
ing the production in this sector through the creation 
of a higher irrigation potential. 

Item-by-item pruning of capital goods imports is 
also necessary. Prof. Sukhamoy Chakravarty had 
gone to the extent of recommending a reversal of 
the liberal import fos to ward off the impending 
foreign exchange ctisis. Prof. Chakravarty has ques- 
tioned the present policy of liberal imports of knowr 

- how and capital goods for modernisation and import- 
led exports. [t is thus obvious that the import 
intensity of domestic production induced by the 
upgradation of technology and the consequent 
import liberalisation is forcing the country to rely 

_heavily on international commercial borrowings with 
unfavourable debt-servicing implications. , 

Our peformance in the export sector is also far 


from satisfactory. However, a switchover from: 


traditional to non-traditional items is a healthy sign. 
Of the total exports of Rs 15,741.2 crores in 1987-88, 
handicrafts (Rs 3253.3 crores) accounted for the 
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largest share’ followed by readymade garments (Rs 
1792.1 crores) and engineering goods (Rs 1433 
crores). Because of the turbulent conditions in the 
internationa] markets and the rising- competition 
from many developed and developing countries, 
India is finding hard to increase exports not only 
of traditional items but also of non-traditional items. 
Exports of engineering products have yet to show 
the designed growth in real terms In garments, the 
export demand in seasonal. Europe is the major 
importer of.our hosiery products. However, greater 
attention needs to be paid not only on the quality 
aspect but also the cost aspect. The demand for 
cotton sports-wear has been rising steadfastly in the 
world market But India remains way behind the 
other competitors like Hong Keng, Korea and 
Taiwan. : 

Export diversification, identification of thrust 
areas and exploration of new avenues in the 
internationa] market should continue to guide our 
export promotion drive. Certain measures like 
facilitating capacity expansion for export production, 
upgradation of technology, making export sector 
more competitive through improved access to capital 
goods, and raw materials at or near international 
prices and provision of additional fiscal and mone-' 
tary incentives for exports had only boomeranged 
us initially in the form of excess import burden and: 
loss of revenues to the government. But ‘it should be 
incumbent on the exports to ultimately finance not 
only imports but also the planning process. d 

Another aspect of mounting debt-servicing burden 


„is the effect of the sharp appreciation of the ‘dollar. 


A huge proportion of our borrowings are denominat- 
edin terms of dollar and the appreciation of this, 
currency adds to our total debt burden and its servic- 
ing. It is due to the sharp appreciation of the dollar 
during the 1980-85 period that the total debt-service 
payments on.long term debt alone shot up from 
$ 1200.3 million in 1980 to $ 3713.3 million in 1986, 
It is estimated that during the 1981-85 period about 
70 per cent of the increased debt’ burden was attri- 
buted to the appreciation of dollar alone. 

Efficient utilisation of ‘foreign capital is another 
aspect to be looked into. If this capital is utilised for 
productive purposes in intended directions and in an 
efficient manner, its! repayment. obligations would 
not be a cause for concern. What is lacking is the 
time commitment. Delays lead riot only to cost 
over-runs but also the multiplication of debt burden. 
Besides this, the policies supporting the expansion of 
low productivity government expenditure require to 
be drastically reviewed. The, issue of subsidies in 
agriculture as well as industrial sector needs re- 
examination in view of our failure to achieve intend- 
ed designs. i ‘ í 

Since foreign exchange reserves have dwindled to 
a very low level the prospects for support from that 


` quarter cannot be relied upon. The reserves which ` 


covered over four months of imports for the’ past 
several years now cover less than two months of 
imports, What is cause for further concern is that a 
sizeable proportion of foreign exchange reserve now 
consists of the amounts outstanding in the Foreign 

(Continued on page 34) 
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5 The following document — “Address to the Peoples of the World” — was adopted at the Congress 
of the People’s’ Deputies of the USSR held in Moscow last month. It was‘carried in full in Pravda, 

the organ of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, on June 10, 1989. —Editor sia 


E, the USSR . People’s Deputies, have gathered 
for`our first Congress tọ lay down in an atmos- 
phere of glasnost and openness the legal foundation 
for the comprehensive, democratic renewal of our 
socialist society. As fully-fledged representatives of: 


. the many-millions of Soviet people we are fully 


aware of the historic responsibility resting on us. 
We realise that the problems facing our Motherland 
today are huge, and we proceed from the view that 
is no alternative to radical restructuring in all areas 
of its life. We have chosen this road firmly’ after 
thorough considetation, and wè shall not abandon it. ° 

Man, with his joys and sorrows, hopes arfd cares, 
is at the centre of our attention. We are convinced 
that socialist society does not have, nor can it have, 
a moral orientation other than the interests of the 
people, the aspirations and rights of free man. 

Perestroika is the internal affair of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union. It was prompted by vital needs 
of the country. But we do not separate ourselves 
from the world community, from the processes that 
determine contemporary civilisation, and we regard 
freedom of the individual, democracy and social 
justice as fundamental values on which the life of 
our society must be based.’ 

We view perestroika as part of the progressing 
democratisation of the world order, as the Soviet 


Union’s contribution to the solution of global pro- ' 


blems facing humanity. They are all interrelated 
and have formed a dangerous tight knot. This knot 
can and must be untied, but the pooling of efforts of 
the world community for the sake of survival is 
necessary. 

Perestroika radically -alters our attitude to the 
world around us. We are now open to the world 
and are prepared to cooperate with everyone for 
whom human life and dignity are supreme values, 
and we count on mutual understanding. i 

One cannot live by old rules and standards in the 
present-day rapidly - changing world. One cannot 
hope to consolidate one’s security and ensure well- 
being, while neglecting the interests of others. It is 
pointless to turn international relations into an 
arena of ideological wars. It is criminal to deplete 
the world economy with the arms race and to neglect 
the preservation of-the environment. No matter ` 
‘what barriers might divide us, we are all children of 
Mother Earth, and we have a common destiny. 

Therefore, we call for an end to animosity and 
strife among peoples. A new peaceful period in the 
history of humanity is possible, and this possibility . 
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must be translated into reality. 

The Congress solemnly assures the peoples of the 
world that it assumes responsibility for strict obser- 
vance by the Soviet:state of the principles of peaceful 
coexistence in respect to all states and peoples of the 
world. 

On the basis of the new political thinking, the 
USSR Congress of People’s Deputies has established 
the principles by which our state must be guided in 
international affairs. They are, essentially, as 
follows: 

— The security of our country must be ensured 
above all by political means as part of universal 
and equal security in the process of demilitarisd- 
tion, democratisation and humanisation of inter- 
national relations, with reliance on the prestige 
and capabilities of the United Nations; 
— Nuclear arms must be eliminated as a result 
of talks aimed.at disarmament and reduction of 
defence potentials of states to the limits of 
reasonable sufficiency; 
— Use or threat of force to achieve any political, 
economic or other purposes are impermissible; 
respect for sovereignty, independence and terri- 
torial integrity are indispensable in relations with 
other countries; 
2- Dialogue and talks aimed at achieving a 
balance of interests, and not confrontation, must 
be the sole way of solving international problems 
and settling conflicts; 
— The Soviet economy must become an integral 
part of the world economy on the basis of equa- 
lity and mutual advantage, must actively partici- 
pate in the shaping and observance of the rules of 
the contemporary international division of labour, 
scientific and technological exchange, trade. 
Our Congress as the supreme body of state autho- 
rity declares that the Soviet Union intends to strictly 
adhere to these principles in its foreign policy. Such 
is our foreign policy strategy from now on. Such is 
the open and honest line of the Soviet Union and 
perestroika in the dnternational arena, Such is the 
Soviet people’s choice. „>` 

We make a call to the peoples of the world, to 

world public opinion to develop to the utmost the 


` exchange of ideas and people, cultural and spiritual 


values, contacts and dialogue at every level and in 
every area, to seek jointly and find mutually accept- 
able compromise to safeguard peace on Earth, for 
the sake of the well-being and progress of all 
humanity. Q 
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An Indian View of Perestroika 
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PERESTROIKA AND INDIA by Mohit Sen. 
Allied Publishers 1989. pp. 144, Price Rs. 60. 
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ANYTHING that Mohit Sen writes is entitled to our 

attention because of his scholarship, intellectual 
integrity and personal dedication to certain values 
and ideas..When he chooses to write about Pere- 
stroika and India he is even more entitled to our 
attention because of his special relationship to both 
these. Like any other Communist, Mohit Sen has 
a double burden to carry: in regard to the: Soviet 
Unien, the Stalinist aberration that has to be 
explained; and, in regard to India, the misreading of 
the nature of the national movement. These colour 
his assessment of what is now happening both in 
the Soviet Union and in India today which tends to 
be somewhat more romantic than need be. 

As Mohit Sen puts it in his preface: “Perestroika 
and India are both enthralling subjects’ and he 
calls this book “an attempt to put together the result 
of reading, reflection and discussion”. Considering 
his scholarship and his incisive intellect the result of 
such reflection gives us more than enough material 
for further reflection. Four of the five sections in the 
book deal with perestroika itself, covering the 
response to it, the historical background, its unique 
features and the major problems that yet confront 
Perestroika in the Soviet Union. The fifth section 
deals with the India and perestroika. 

The first four sections give a detailed and balanced 
account of perestroika. The historical background is 
particularly valuable because of the author’s authori- 
tative knowledge of many of the issues and develop- 
ments dealt with here. -He is objective in his assess- 
ment of the background to perestroika, including 
his assessment of the contribution of Stalin, but be 
is not equally fair in regard to Mao. He is, in fact, 
surprisingly fairer to Trotsky than to Mao, perhaps 
because he feels the need to set the record straight to 
be greater in this case. While stating that perestroika 
isnot the first time that a revolution “thas been 
sought to be carried out within a socialist society” 
(p. 16) he mentions Trotsky first.’ He goes on to 
_ State that Stalin also “attempted a second revolu- 

tion” inas much as “collectivisation undoubtedly 
resulted in a tremendous socio-economic transforma- 
tion of the countryside and the peasantry” (p. 18). 
’ However, having succeeded in being fair to both 
Trotsky and Stalin, when jt comes to Mao, who is 
his third example “‘of an attempt at a revolution in 
a socialist or pre-socialist society” he says that, 
“even at that time it was clear except for the mesme- 
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rised that it was the very opposite or revolution. It ‘ 


was, in fact, counter-revolution” (p. 19). Mao 
Zedong may well have been mistaken but he cannot 
be said to have been costlier in terms of human life 
than Stalin. What makes his mistakes a ‘“‘counter- 
revolution” while leaving Trotsky and Stalin in the 
Mainstream, however murky they may have made 
it, is not clear. Perhaps, the fact that an, assessment 
of Mao Zedong was a major factor in the split within 
the Indian communist movement may be the psycho- 
logical reason for this harsh assessment, though not 
a rational or ideological one. 

In regard to perestroika itself there can be ‘no 
question that it is a second revolution, in, the sense 
that things will never be the same either in the Soviet 
Union or in the socialist world or in the world itself. 
Considering the subsequent developments that have 
been taking place in Eastern Europe, in the Soviet 
Union and recently in China the revolutionary 
nature of these changes cannot be denied. On the 
other hand, the danger now is that the full implica- 
tions of these changes will not be appreciated even 
now because of our committment to certain earlier 
positions. For instance, Mohit Sen says that “‘the 
Workers do not’ spontaneously become the working 
class either under capitalism or socialism. The key 
role is played by the vanguard party and revolu- 
tionary ideology linked-to, the experience of the 
itself.” (p. 39) But according to present Soviet 
analysis of the Stalin phenomenon this role of the 
party was used or misused, for purposes of personal 
aggrandisement of power. Bukharin expressed his 
concern that a “new bureaucratic elite”, a “caste” 
might grow out of a division between the labouring 
masses and a privileged “‘workers’ artistocracy”. A 
situation that would lead “not to a classless society 
but to ‘the eternal’ reign of the proletariat” and to 
“its degeneration to a real exploiter class”. How do 
we reconcile this with a continued emphasis ona 
“vanguard” role of the party? 

It is interesting that, in regard to the role of the 
Communist Party in perestroika in the Soviet Union, 
Mohit Sen says, that, “it is the CPSU which is 
urging the people to take full power to govern them- 
selves” and he adapts Tilak to say that Gorbachev 
is telling his people “swaraj in your birth-right and 
you must have it.” (p. 72). This adaptation of Tilak 
shows how completely the author has missed the 
context in which Tilak made his famous remark, 
The philosophy of the British rulers of India is 
written on the Central gate of the North block of 
the Imperial Secretariat. It is still there and reads ag 
follows: ` ' 


/ 


Liberty will not descend to a people. 

People must raise themselves to liberty. 

It is ablessing that must be earned before it can be 

enjoyed. : 
. In those days a favourite subject for elecution com- 
petitions used to be that “good government is no 
substitute for self-government’. The contention of 
the British was that they were providing good gov- 
ernment and that, at that stage, self-government 
might not proye to be good government. Self- 
government would, therefore, be given in the measure 
in which it was likely to be good government. Jt was 
in reply to this argument that Tilak proclaimed that 
swaraj was our birthright which accrues automati- 
cally and for which no test of eligibility can be 
prescribed. This is the premise from which the con- 
- cept of the fundamental rights of man also arises. 
How then can any one, however wise or high, tell his 
own people that “they must have it”? This relation- 
ship between an elite and the people, which is the 
consequence of a ‘vanguard’ concept of the party, is 
not consistent with the premises of demo¢racy. 


Mohit Sen gives some assurance about the future 
society in the Soviet Union for which confirmation 
is\not easy to find in the literature from the Soviet 
Union itself. It is, therefore, comforting to know 
from him that “full employment, stable prices for 
essentials, housing at cheap rates, free education and 
medical, care, inexpensive transport etc.— are not to 
be done away but improved” (p. 96). There is to be 
“extension of the social consumption sphere (subsi- 
dies for essential consumption, rent income relation- 
ship, cheap transport, free education and health etc.) 
and taxation of income, the range of inequality would 
be kept at the 1:3 proportion between lowest and the 
highest income deciles.” (p. 99) However, we are 
already hearing of Soviet millioneers. There is consi- 


derable discussion that efficiency requires not merely: 


the market but also unemployment. It, therefore, 
remains to be seen how far these various goals will 
be compatible with each other. In fact this is the 
biggest issue to perestroika, no longer Stalinism. 
These are the problems which capitalism has not 
been able to solve consistent with efficiency and a 
non-inflationary path of development. There are 
however, well meaning reformers of the capitalist 
system who are addressing themselves to such pro- 
blems within capitalism. To quote Galbraith: 
“There is now a younger generation ef economists 
that is questioning the tenets of the neo-classical 
system and urging a notable array of amendments 


and modifications: reform of bureaucratic and static . 


management of the business enterprises; participation 
by labour in management and ownership; ‘an active 
investment role by the state, especially as regards 
technological innovation; a strengthened welfare pro- 
gramme; stronger support for education and human 
capital development; and much else. None of this 
has yet crystallised into a system, but it is a current 
of thought that will, as certainly one hopes, be much 
a part of the future. (A History of Economics, J.K. 
Galbraith, pp. 288-289). They would be eagerly 
looking forward to see what the Soviet solutions to 
these problems would be. In fact, if the Soviet 
Union is able to achieve efficiency while retaining 
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' ties in the Soviet Union. 


‘continue to be valid in the new context. 


these features of, what we have come to consider to 
be, socialism a very attractive model would be 
offered at least for societies at the Western level of 
development. 

Another such fundamental question that needs to 
be raised and discussed is the question of nationali- 
Mohit Sen asserts that “a 
Soviet personality, a Soviet patriotism has emerged 
on the basis of and transcending national feelings.” 
He concedes, however, that the problem may be 
more acute in the Ukraine and the Baltic states.’ 
(p. 84) If we exclude these states and we also concede 
that the situation in Soviet Central Asia is bound to 
be difficult in future, given the rise of Islam and the 
high birth rates of these nationalities, then what are 
we left with except the Russian Federation? He also 
concedes that the question may be actually less acute 


in India “because of the simultaneous development - 


of Indianness and nationality consciousness”, but 
more acute because we lack “the binding ties of 
social development”. This is an important issue 
that needs to be watched. Is there a distinct persona- 
lity arising out of Socialist development that can 
transcend the old nationalism? And will this help 
the Soviet Union solve these problems more smoothly 
than the Indian Union where Indian nationalism has 
been built on more conventional bases? Of course, 
this discussion indirectly.concedes that so far as the 
East European countries are concerned nationalism is 
bound to assert itself, The solution of their problem 
will become an issue of Soviet foreign policy rather 
than of Socialist personality. 

When it comes to India there is much in Mohit 
Sen’s analysis with which one can agree, particularly 
in the political aspects and in regard to the analysis 
of the nature of the Indian state and its class confi- 
guration, to the extent that analyses in these terms 
The broad 
features of this assessment are that the national 
liberation movement was an all-class mass movement 
of a revolutionary character; that in the course of 
subsequent economic development big business has 
expanded along with medium and smaller capitalists, 
that there has been a relative reduction of “imperia- 
list capital”, that India is no longer ‘‘an exploited 
place in the world capitalist division of labour” 
(p, 111); that ‘‘the largest and most influential econo- 
mic formation in our country has been the state 
sector” which occupies the commanding heights and 
‘thas practically a monopoly position in the strategic 
sectors of heavy industry.” (p. 110) His-summation 
of the Indian achievement is that “the driving 
impulse of all these developments has been the 
stability and the strengthening of the anti-imperialist 
policy of India in the world.” (p. 113) The author’s 
analysis of the Indian state is, however, more debat- 
able. He describes the state as one of “‘the represen- 
tatives of the intermediate strata, especially the intel- 
legensia, and of the capitalist class.” (p. 115) He has 
amore general formulation that ‘‘the nation lives, 
above all, through its intelligentsia and the relation 
between it and the working class is of decisive impor- 
tance in working out the. relation between the latter 
and the nation”. (p. 86) The intelligentsia is not the 
bourgeoisie because he himself calls the bourgeoisie 
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a 
“short-lived”. There has, recently, been some discus- 
sion about the nature of the Indian intelligentsia 
and this question is an interesting and important 
one that needs to be pursued because in some 
respects the struggle in the Soviet Union seems to be 
between the intelligentsia ‘and the working class. 

In regard to the Indian “transition to socialism” ` 
Mohit Sen is more optimistic than the circumstances 
justify. For instance, he ‘states that Bukharin’s 
strategy of socialist growth “‘is a strategy which was 
the heart ‘ of what is called the Nehru-Mahalanobis 
framework”. (p. 50) If this strategy could not 
achieve a “ʻa break-through” it was because of ‘‘a 
failure of political strategy”. He fails to note here 
that while Bukharin did a‘envisage “growing into 
socialism” he distinguished “the difference between 
them and us” as being that the ` \ 

revisionists, who do not want any kind of evolution, main- 

tain that this process....occurs already in the bosom of 

capitalism. We maintain that it begins only together with‘ 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The proletariat must 
destroy the old bourgeois state seize power, and with the 
help of this lever change’ economic relations. (Bukharin 

and the Bolshevik Revolution, Stephen F. Cohen, p. 147) 

Mohit Sen of course starts with the premise that-a 
tevolution did take place in Irdia also. One can 
concede -his contention that historically the revolu- 
tion in India, that is, its freedom struggle, was as 
important as the October Revolution and the Chinese: 
Revolution. But this historical importance arises 
out of its being the first and _archetypel revolution 
against colonial rule. Ii was a great historical event 
that brought about revolutionary, changes, just as the 
American and French revolutions had earlier done 
elsewhere. But did it have the same ingredients in 
it as the Russian and Chinese revolutions'had for it 
to provide the necessary base for the growth into 
socialism that Bukharin envisaged? -> 

The author emphasises that perestroika “breaks 
the stereo-types. of revolution — revolution as break- 
down and break-up” (page 124) Its -“‘more universal 
significance is that it is a revolution within the same 
stage or phase as the socio-economic formation that 
was brought into being by the first revolution”. (p. 21) 
Given this defjnition it is understandable that revolù- 
tion can be structural transformation and not a 
break-up of a break-down. But, even if perestroika 
proves that there can be revolutions within the same 
formation, it does not dispense with the other type 
of revolution — the type that takes a society from 
one formation to another. Mohit Sen himself con- 
cedes that in India what is required is “a revolu- 
tion of structural transformation.” (p. 125) which 
means that we are not already in a‘ socialist forma- 
tion. How then can this be described as “another 
way of defining perestroika”? We still need a revo- 
lution of formations not a structural perestroika. J 

Mohit Sen draws attention to the threat of de-. 
stabilisation which he had dealt with at greater 
length in his earlier book The Challenge of De-stabi-. 
lisation and talks of the need to defeat this attempt, 
behind which is “‘an imperialist conspiracy”. The 
question is how far this view of imperialism would” 
be consistent with the more benign view of a chas- 
tened and potentially rational imperialism which 
Gorbachev takes. Why is it that the alleged attempts 
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.contribution' Mohit Sen, 
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at destabilisation are identified in our country with 
an imperialist conspjracy while nothing like this is 
said about what has happened in Georgia or the 
Baltic states? There we are told that this is a legiti- | 
mate expression of nationalist sentiment as a reac- 
tion against the earlier Great Russian chauvinism 
which must be viewed. with sympathy and rationally 
accommodated. While here, every minor expression 
of linguistic pride is taken as being inspired by 
the imperialists. Even in China, initiąlly the Peoples 
Daily, the organ of the Chinese Communist Party in 
an editorial described the events as a planned cons- 
piracy which, in essence, aims at negating the leader- 
ship of the party and the socialist system. (Times of 
India, April 26, 1989) Subsèquently, however, this 
version was retracted and the government „officially 
apologised to the students for it. (Later on, however, 
things took a totally different turn as we all know). If 
this is the situation in China what makes us look at 
the situation in India in a different light? Are we to 
take it that today we are a more attractive prize for 
the imperialists than Russia or China or is it that we 
are considered the easier prey? i 

Perestroika is indeed a revolution. One of the 
characteristics of a revolution is that évery premise 
is questioned and this ‘is what is happening in the 
Soviet Union and indeed in most other socialist, 
countries. Nevertheless, one gets a feeling that in 
all this discussion there is still an unstated line that 
should not be crossed. Gorbachev does concede in 
his book that Marx himself may not have all the 
answers ‘to the problems of the -construction of 
socialism. But when it comes to Lenin it would 
appear that the legacy of Lenin cannot yet be criti- 
cally examined. Aganbegyan says that “‘éverything 
since Lenin. was a mistake.” In analysing Stalin’s 
‘while conceding some posi- 
tive achievements, says: “In both cases there was a 
return to Leninism:” (p. 26) That is, the proposition 
is so formulated that whatever went right in the 
Soviet Union since the Revolution was Leninism. 
This'can hardly be a scientific proposition. One can 
understand this in the Soviet Union because, even in 
a revolution, a source of legitimacy and hence of. 
authority is required and this can only be Leninism 
there. But jn our own context this is not necessary 
and we canbe less fetterred in our analysis, 

Mohit Sen has done us a service in giving us this 
book. It makes an important contribution to the 
current discussion on ‘perestroika. In regard to 
Perestroika and India he raises bold and important 
questions and answers them with his customary luci- 
dity and analytical skill. However, given his erudi- 
tion, analytical skill and his credentials he can give 
us more. This book whets our appetite and makes 
us look forward to this. 0 . 
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CPI-M and China Massacre: A Reflection 


SUDHEENDRA KULKARNI 


E has now become obvious that the fast-paced 

changes in the world in the closing years of the 
twentieth-century, especially the changes in the com- 
munist ruled countries, Have placed the Indian Left 
beyond its depth. The novelty of the question of 
popular dissent in socialist countries has caught its 
dogmatic instincts unawares. The main constituents 
of the Indian Left, the CPI-M and the CPI, have 
been remarkably slow-footed in reacting to the 
tremendous surge for democratisation in the socialist 
block. And when they have reacted, they have 
betrayed a zealous preference for outdated and 
doctrinaire modes of thinking, more in the manner 
of religious fundamentalists than open-eyed adherents 
of a scientific ideology. 


The Indian Communist Parties’ Jong silence 
towards the momentous devolopments in the Soviet 
Union, broken occasionally by “‘tut tut”? statements 
or by half-hearted ‘‘welcome’’ gestures that lack 
introspective conviction, is one example. The two 
parties, the CPI-M more than the CPJ, have now 
provided an even more damning example in the way 
they have reacted to the brutal massacre of several 
hundred (or thousand?) Beijing residents. 

The CPI-M Polit-Bureau statement has blamed a 
‘‘mischievous section of student demonstrators spear- 
heading this action (occupation of the Tiananmen 
Square)” for “misleading the mass of students” and 
thereby necessitating the use of force. It has consi- 
dered the protest action itself as “nothing buta 
direct challenge to the socialist system and the ruling 
Communist Party of China (CPC). 

Speaking to The Sunday Observer, M. Basavapun- 
niah, a CPI-M Polit-Bureau member, tended to con- 
done the Beijing Government. ‘‘We have to accept 
that these are things which happen in every country 
on different occasions,” he said.. On his part, the 
CPI General Secretary, C. Rajeswara Rao, conceded 
that the developments in China have come as 
“somewhat of a setback to the international com- 
munist movement...at a time when there has been 
more and more democracy and openness”. 


While the CPI’s Central Secretariat has not 
publicly ascribed any diabolical motive to the protest 
action itself, it too, like the CPI-M, has stressed the 
conspiratorial role of imperialism in the current 
Chinese developments. Notwithstanding the subtle 
differences in their public statements, what is com- 
mon to both is the absence of any degree of disap- 
proval — leave alone of condemnation — of the 
large-scale unleashing of tanks and troops by a 
Communist Government against its own people. 
Indeed, the CPI-M leadership offers a tacit justifica- 
tion for the army action. Afterall, if an agitation, 
even a peaceful one, critical of the Communist Party 
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tule takes place, doesn’t dogmatic Marxism-Leninism 
(read Stalinism) sanction the use of any means to 
suppress it? 


The moot question, however, is: were the Beijing 
demonstrations really challenging China’s socialist 
system and the rule of the CPC? Here, paradoxically, 
the CPI-M Polit-Bureau members have joined ranks 
with anti*communists like the BJP in saying yes. The 
Polit-Bureau needed to look at just a few fairly 
obvious and widely reported facts about the Beijing 
demonstrations to disabuse itself of this mistaken 
notion, 


AT no point of time since their demonstrations in 
the Tiananmen Square on April 17 did any signifi- 
cant section of the students raise any demand that 
called for the dismantling of China’s socialist system 
or the Communist Party rule. On the contrary, the 
dominant slogan till the day of their brutal suppres- 
sion was that they supported the “correct leadership” 
of the CPC. Indeed, the initial impetus for the pro- 
tests was provided by the grief over the death of the 
former General Secretary of the CPC, Hu Yaobang, 
who was also a sitting nember of the Polit-Bureau 
at the time of his demise. 


. The most commonly heard marching song of the 
students was none other than the Socialist Inter- 
nationale, the anthem of Communists the world over. 
The heroes of the demonstrators were, besides Hu 
Yaobang, the former Chinese Premier Zhou Enlai 
and, as some news photographs have revealed, also 
the late Chinese helmsman, Mao Zedong. Indeed, 
when some vandals defaced the huge portrait of 
Mao at the Tiananmen Square, the demonstrators 
promptly caught them and handed them over to the 
authorities. 


If the erection of the Statue of Liberty in front of 
Mao’s portrait constitutes proof. of the imperialist 
hand (as indeed a CPI leader asserted in a conversa- 
tion with this reporter), then this kind of political 
analysis can only be termed as infantile. The Ameri- 
can hand, even if it was present, was hardly the 
causative agent in the tragic events in China. 


Basavapunnaiah alleges that “‘there is something 
very fishy behind the happenings in China — the 
timing of the protests, the methodology. It is signifi- 
cant that the protests didn’t allow Gorbachev and 
Deng to continue their talks.” The latter half of 
the charge is factually baseless; there was no disrup- 
tion of the Deng-Gorbachev talks whatsoever. Had 
the student demonstrators been driven by the intent 
to disrupt the summit talks or by an antipathy for 
the visitng Communist leader, they would not have 
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hailed Gorbachev as the hero of socialist democracy 
by displaying hundreds of his posters and banners 
praising perestroika and glasnost. Basavapunnaiah 
may also note that the students did not display 
portraits of Bush or Thatcher or Takeshita. 

The CPI-M has blamed the students for keeping. 
their demands vague, except for the general slogans 
for ‘more democracy’. It is true that the demands 
of the protesters were not concretised. But then 
isn’t it the job of a responsible government, and one 
that rules in the name of socialism, to initiate a 
dialogue, ask the disenchanted youth to formulate 
their demands, and in the process isolate mischief- 
mongers? If a leadership can’t accomplish this much 
with an amazingly peaceful mass of students, then 
it is obvious that it has alienated itself from the 
cream of Chinese society. ` 


The CPI-M Polit-Bureau gives yet another demons- + 


tration of outdated and stereotyped thinking when 
it reacts angrily to the “massive coverage given by 
the Western press and the Indian big business 
media” to the Chinese events, with the “aim of 
denouncing socialism”. This mindset labels any 
“negative” news coverage of communist-ruled coun- 
tries as an anti-socialist canard. Isn’t it precisely 
this dogma which created-the abominable “blank 
spots” in the Soviet history which Gorbachev’s 
glasnost is now trying to shed light on? The CPI-M’s 
reaction just shows how, like many present-day Soviet 
conservatives, it considers openness in the media as 
“deadly ideological AIDS” that needs to be shunned 
at all costs. , 

If the CPI-M is so upset by the ongoing coverage 
of China, does it wish to recommend the coverage 
by the socialist countries’ media? It dare not. Not 
a single Soviet newspaper, including the Communist 


Party daily Pravda, has a permanent correspondent ' 


stationed in China. Nota single foreign socialist 
country has TV crews operating in China. The last 
two months’ momentous events would have become 
yet another ‘‘blank spot” were it not for the world’s 
mediapersons doing their jobs in China against 
heavy odds. 

One may conclude with a joke about the dog- 
matic ‘‘party.line” view of history. ‘‘Only the future 
is certain whereas the past keeps changing!” The 
1956 uprising Hungary was *‘counter-revolutionary” 
then, and the Soviet military intervention was to be 
hailed. Today, it has few supporters even among 
Communists in the USSR or Hungary. (Significantly, 
Karoly Grosz, the Hungarian Communist Party 
chief, has denounced the Beijing massacre, saying: 
“It has nothing to do with socialism.”) Grosz should 
Know. Stalin was once an infallible communist 
demi-god Today he is a serious distorter of Marx- 
ism. The Pol Pot of 1974 was a great anti-imperia- 
list revolutionary. Very soon he was found to be a 
blood-thirsty monster. Similar feats of “changing the 
past” are also being observed in the case of Czechos- 
lovakia (1968), Afghanistan (1979) and. Poland. 

. What will the CPI-M Polit-Bureau have to say if 
five months or five years later the then Chinese com- 
munist leadership revises its stand on the June 4 
massacre and condemns it as a blot on socialism? O 
(Courtesy: The Sunday Observer) 
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Paradoxes of Irrational Economy 


YELENA V. KOTOVA 





This article, bringing out various features of the present-day Soviet economy and the bold steps 
being taken to bring about economic regencration, was written in English by Dr Kotova for the 
benefit of Mainstream readers. Dr Kotova ranks among those radical Soviet intellectuals conducting 
a courageous crusade for restructuring Soviet society and ensuring genuine socialist renewal in the 


USSR. — Editor 





ROM the atmosphere of refreshing relaxation, 
prevailing since mid-1985, we are becoming 
increasingly anxious about our promises and goals, 
rethinking the whole concept of our development. A 
painful but absolutely necessary process. Unexpected 
attitudes towards perestroika in the Soviet Union 
struck me during my recent stay in India. Even 
among professional Sovietologists our reality is too 
often misunderstood, our difficulties oversimplified. 
The highlights of our societarian mechanism remain 
somewhat hidden for the outsider. It is not due to 
lack of knowledge or information, as I see it now. 
The point more important here is the objective diff- 
culty in comprehending socialist development at a 
time when not only the broad restructuring of its 
patterns takes place, but the very concept of social- 
ism is also being re-evaluated. 

This is difficult not only for outsiders. Even 
insiders are very often captured by the stereotypes of 
the past, unable to understand ‘what genuine deve- 
lopment really means, whether it should be identi- 
fied as modernisation, or displaying the inner 
potential of society, or simply as bettering one’s 
life-level. In our society, which has proved to be not 
a properly articulate one, science has not yet fully 
separated itself from politics and ideology, and now, 
when the fresh breeze has opened the ‘“‘Pandora’s 
box” and the emerging problems all at once seem to 
be intricately mixed, the society faces this challenge 
with a certain tension, trying sometimes to resolve 
social problems with scientific means, the latter 
being implicitly replaced by ideological cliches of 
the old days. This vicious circle is the direct legacy 
of old thinking. 

Being unable to tackle the whole process of our 
multi-dimensional perestroika, I shall concentrate on 
economic issues. This sphere is a bright example of 
the total irrationality of the system linked in our 
consciousness with Stalinist legacy and named now 
by one of our prominent scholars — Gavriil Popov 
— the Administrative-Command System. 


The author is a Ph. D (Economics) and a 
Senior Researcher, Institute of Oriental Studies 
(under the USSR Academy of Sciences), | 
Moscow. 
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In this system market, the market-commodity 
relations, justly regarded as channels of capitalist 
anarchy, were practically rejected in favour of 
central planning and centralised distnbution of both 
resources and national income. The possibilities of 
such non-commodity mechanism were declared to be 
absolute, so this mechanism’ was considered to be 
not the supplement to the market, but the sole truly 
socialist alternative to it. Actually, this led not to 
the expected growth, but to a dramatic decline in 
economic efficiency, to misallocations and unbeliey- 
able waste of resources, as the economy was deprived 
of many natural feedbacks. 

_ This main contradiction itself has many dimen- 
sions. The non-market economy possesses only one 
means. of increasing the volume of output—that is 
to endlessly augment the input of resources per unit 
of increase. Such reserves of development as econo- 
mising, technology improvement, resource-saving 
turned out to be non-organic to the command-type 
economy. The desire to maximise satisfaction of the 
people’s need, declared to be the main law of our 
developnient, in reality turned into an almost total 
deficit of all capital and consumer goods. 

Enterprises — direct producers — found them- 
selves bound by central planning and the manage- 
ment apparatus — the Ministries — regulating all 
patameters of the enterprises’ activity. Since they 
were obliged only to meet the plan targets in physi- 
cal indicators, they did not care about real efficiency 
quality, modernisation. To manage somehow this 
situation, the Ministries turned to the only means at 
their disposal in non-market environment — aug- 
menting the number of norms, regulating techno- 
logical parameters, structure of prices and expendi- 
tures, premiums for innovations. Inevitable swelling 
of the management apparatus came side by side with 
the growth of further dependence of the enterprises 
to a point where their rational incentives were 
apes acti a x 

e unlimited growth of expenditures pe i 
production determined the extensive ovelontieat ee 
the primary sector and heavy industries to the detri- 
ment of consumet-goods branches, Every additional 
unit of textile, TV sets, shoes demanded more and 
more raw materials, machinery, power. The absence 
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of market regulations removed any reasonable limi- 
tations to the rise of the costs per unit of final pro- 
duct. And the ever-growing part of the total national 
salary was paid to those employed in intermediate 
and non-productive branches. So it was more and 
more difficult to balance the corresponding part of 
the total demand with the supply of final consumer 
commodities. Together with huge deficit in the 
central budget this added to galloping inflation. 

The absence of’almost any economic rights of the 
enterprises paradoxically went side by side with the 
absence of any responsibility. Unprofitable units 
could not go bankrupt, since all their losses in the 
final count were covered by the central budget, that 
is, from the taxpayers’ pocket. The healthy enter- 
prises could not become more affluent, since all 
their extra profit was also funnelled into the central 
budget and there it disappeared enigmatically. , So, 
the welfare of a unit depended not on its economic 
performance but on its energy in bagging money 
from the state, that is, finally, on personal patron- 
client links. In order to get what actually belonged 
to you, you had to beg for it! 

Here another paradox was hidden. The universal 
deficit, which is the main obstacle in the way of 
development at present, isto a great extent a myth 
(this has been stressed by another prominent econo- 
mist Nikolai Shmyelev). Indeed, when resources are 
not bought, but received from the central apparatus, 
and their value is calculated very approximately and 
even not always, these “free-of-charge” resources 
would always be in sharp deficit. No enterprise 
would care about economising and sometimes the 
firms even stopped practically calculating their pro- 
fits and losses. 

Being aware’ of this, the state created more and 
more bureaucratic departments responsible for 
economising, rationalisation, etc. And again this led 
to further aggravation of the enterprises’ depen- 
dence and thus added to the irrationality of beha- 
vioral patterns in economy. This was another 
vicious circle. : 

Stagnating income, growing bondage of an indi- 
vidual by norms and regulations, by deepening on 
the detetiorating consumer-market situation, worsen- 
ing medical care, lack of money, poor education, 
— allthis led to the lack of freedom in society 
in general. An individual became deprived of 
any choice and personal initiative in every field 
of social life. The very notion of freedom was 
devalued as several generations lived their lives 
through, not knowing what it is. 

Economic depriviation of the enterprises, miserly 
incomes of the population, disappearance of the 
notion of freedom from social values are the main 
prerequisites for the flourishing of bureaucracy. It is 
not the stratum of stupid, slow clerks unable to 
make and implement decisions, as is so often depic- 
ted. This is a well-organised stratum which has 
usurped all the means and ends of power and thus 
is opposing the majority of population in the level 
and quality of life, in attitude towards means of 
production, management, information. So it is not 
simply a separate elitist stratum, it is a class-like 
structure, seemingly impossible in a-socialist society, 
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making it, however, no less real, . 

Bureaucracy is justly considered to be the main 
social force opposing perestroika as economic self- 
government of enterprises, development of market 
regulators not only make a significant part of the 
bureaucracy redundant, but principally undermine 
the present-day unlimited bureaucratic power, its 
monopoly in decision-making But the paradoxes 
of the irrational economy even today tend to deform 
the results of implementing many correct decisions, 
reinforcing the “breaking mechanism”, revitalising 
command methods and bureaucracy with them. 


THE main components of our economic reform are 
the following: 

According to the “Law of Enterprise”, the firms 
are beginning to enjoy full independence and self- 
government; they can themselves determine the 
patterns of their performance, use not fixed but 
bargaining prices, distribute their profit, augment the 
salary of their staff. Part of its output is produced 
upon state order, part of its profit goes into the bud- 
get, payments are made from their own profit for 
usage of power, materials, equipment without any 
help from the budget. 

To diminish the deficit in the consumer market 
and to introduce at least an element of competi- 
tion asa vehicle for boosting the efficiency, the 
individual productive activity and the creation of 
cooperative societies are encouraged. This is a very 
revolutionary step which can -be treated, of course, 
as revitalising private property and exploitation in 
socialist society, but in fact it is an absolutely neces- 
sary step, incorporating pure common sense and 
personal initiative in the putrid quagmire of the 
command Stalinist economy. 

The third crucial point is the development of land- 
leasing relations in agriculture. The land is to be 
leased to peasants’ families or cooperative societies 
without any directive on what to plant, when to 
harvest the crop, how to cultivate the land, how 
many workers per acre to use. The same leasing 
relations embrace the usage of agricultural machi- 
nery, fertilisers and all other resources previously 
distributed from above as in the case of industrial 
enterprises. 

. This is the most essential measure nowadays as it is 
precisely agriculture where the implementation of 
common sense, initiative and personal responsibility 
alone, without any additional investment and restruc- 
turing, can accelerate economic growth in the nearest 
future. And also, it is precisely in agriculture where 
the existence of the command system had the most 
dramatic, if not to say tragic, consequences. Not 
only do I mean the horrible years of the 1930s, when 
mass collectivisation eliminated directly the majority 
of wealthy, self-conscious peasantry. But from those 
days onward that same agricultural system was 
reproduced almost untouched. No matter how irra- 
tional the economic mechanism in the industry was, 


- in agriculture it was transplanted as well, despite the 


fact that to this very sphere it was totally irrelevant. 
Not only due to the fact that the agricultural bureau- 


éfacy was Sometimes ignorant and imperious that 
the peasantry was deprived of any’econonic rationale, 
responsibility for one’s own land and labour. 
We must blame the system itself, not its func- 
tionaries, for the situation, when not direct 
producers but the local economic and party 
officials were responsible for crop-carrying. They 
had no other means to exercise their supervisory 
functions than to give direct orders and to multiply 
notifications. The implicit orientation of our agri- 
culture not towards commodity production but 
towards self-sufficiency of agriculture which actually 
implied subsistence agriculture, completed the irra- 
tionality of the situation. 

The principal means of controlling the process of 
production was not the market verification of pro- 
ducer’s labour but approval from higher officials. 
The absence of responsibility before the customer 
and excess of responsibility for the quality of the 
reports sent to the higher officials led not only toa 
strengthening of personal links, corruption and 
patron-client relationship at all levels, but also to the 
spread of myths about economic performance, to the 
ever-growing gap between the volume of production 
reported and real amount of food available in the 
shops. Only the recent Party decisions, particularly 
the decisions of the latest plenary session of the 
CPSU (March 1989) give us hope of radically chang- 
ing this situation in favour of direct market-commo- 
dity links between producers and customers. 

All the above-mentioned measures create a frame- 
work for our economic reforms aimed at strengthen- 
ing the process of modernising our economy through 
releasing the creative forces of enterprises and indivi- 
duals, and thus meeting the contemporary techno- 
logical challenge, stimulating supply, increasing 
sutput a agriculture and improving the quality of 
zoods. i 

But what is happening at present? The total irra- 
ionality of our command economy is not so easy to 
overcome. During the last three years we have 
moved forward primarily in ideal re-evaluation of 
former myths and quasi-laws of development. This 
is a great achievement in itself. But in real life the 
different attributes of the administrative system 
sontinue to deform the process of implementation of 
present-day correct decisions. So the results are 
turning out to be not what was anticipated. Trying 
to embrace in a single notion the contradictions of 
the present-day economic reforms, I would say that 
we today face all the paradoxes of market relations 
penetrating a non-market environment., 

The monopolistic positions of the state-owned 
snterprises and a modest number of cooperative 
societies remain unchallenged. Instead of enterprises 
oppressed by regulations to an extent that they 
zannot behave rationally, we now have a network of 
digger and smaller local monopolies, enjoying all 
he advantages of a meagre market to their extreme 
oenefit, and thus again unable to operate rationally. 
The so-called ‘‘state-orders’’ amount to 70 per cent 
and even more of the total capacity of the enterprises. 
Thisleads to the absence of extra products that 
sould be freely distributed through market ‘channels, 
and thereby to the absence of a wholesale market of 
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the means of production necessary for geniuné 
freedom and self-government of economic subjects. 
The enterprise seems to obtain no additional freedom 
in this situation, except for freedom to overprice. 

To my mind, this is just another form of manifes- 
tation ‘of the main contradiction mentioned at the 
beginning. In course of economic reforms the status 
of Five-year Plans,. approved by the Party 
Congresses, has not yet been changed. The Plans 
remain not indicative but directive, and Ministries 
in every branch are responsible for meeting the 
Plans’ targets, formulated in physical indicators of 
growth of volume of production. So it is only 
natural that the Ministries are trying to deprive the 
enterprises under their control of all available 
surplus, thus reproducing in new conditions the old 
non-market situation. Even if enterprises manage to 
increase the amount of surplus at their own disposal, 


‘they are most often unable to invest it because there 


are no guarantees that the potential suppliers have 
also retained their own surplus to be able to sell 
it. Therefore; the most realistic way to absorb the 
additional surplus is to distribute it between the 
employed, thus adding an extra demand to the 
market, aggravating the market disequilibrium and 
strengthening the monopolistic, positions of the 
commodity producers. So new, previously unknown 
vicious circles are being created. 

The atmosphere of increasing scarcity, devaluating 
money, a vague perspective in efficiency growth is 
accompanied in the spiritual sphere by the mass 
media’s exposure of more problems and facts of 
mismanagement, corruption, illegal barter, over- 
pricing and so on. All these phenomena have existed 
before, but it was taboo to talk about them. So 
today they are rather often treated as invariable 
attributes of perestroika itself. This adds to the 
apathy and irritation of the masses. 

The legacy of Stalinist administrative command 
system is still impeding socio-economic development. 
The “braking mechanism” implies not only selfish 
interests of the “old guard” (and not primarily 
them). It implies the whole economic structure, 
limping efficiency, resource-saving and competition, 
and thus acceleration of development. 

Despite all these irrationalities and limitations to 
development, which really are so difficult to conquer, 
we do have an optimistic perspective nowadays, 
especially in comparison with the previous hopeless 
period of stagnation. My personal view is that 
though we have moved forward primarily in reflect- 
ing ideally our own historic development, rather 
than improving the real situation, still the release 


.of social science from irrational ideological and 


bureaucratic constraints and the development of its 
cognitive ability is valuable in itself. This achieve- 
ment alone hasa great impact on elaborating the 
concept of perestroika. We have taken the first step: 
that-is, make it possible for the scholars to think and 
speak and thus move forward in cognition of socio- 
economic laws. We ought to take a further step in 
that direction: to incorporate social science into the 
very core of the decision-making mechanism. We 
cannot afford any further development by the “‘trial- 
and-error” method which has proved to be very 
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Goatly.. We cannot afford anymofe multiplying érrots 
and aggravating the already dangerous economic 
situation. aes: 

A very important positive step has been taken 
recently: the Agro-Industrial Ministry has been dis- 
solved. This can-signify the start of geniune econo- 
mic freedom for the peasantry, if only our bureau- 
cracy does not manage to resume its destructive 
activity in the depth.of the newly-born Commission 
for Agricultural Purchases, which has replaced 
Agro-Industrial Ministry. 7 

‘Transformation of the peasantry into self-respon- 
sible decision-makers connected with the state and 
consumer by a stable and controlled market, helped 
by the network of cooperative (credit-marketing) 
societies can diminish the present incredible losses 
in agriculture, coming up to 30 per cent of the 
annual crop. This measure alone can afford to 
sharply reduce our grain imports. At present up to 
five billion gold roubles are spenton importing 
grain. Should this sum be allowed to buy part of 
the required grain from domestic producers, paying 
them in hard currency, even at lower prices n in 
the world’market, the injtiative of producers, now 
incapable of transferring their paper-income into real 
wealth, would be, no doubt, fascinating. (This idea is 
strongly advocated by one of our leading journalists, 
Yuri Chernitchenko.) : 

Economising on grain imports and converting the 
money thus released in consumer: imports necessary 
to ease the present market disequilibrium should be 
accompanied by stringent economising of additional 
investments now used with marginal efficiency under 
the present economic mechanism. Together with 
certain economising on space and military -programe 
mes, this can‘substantially enlarge the funds for both 
importing consumer goods and producing them at 
-~ home. To my mind, it is at present the only realistic 
way to diminish the central budget deficit, coming up 
up to 100 billion roubles, and to ease the market’s 
paucity. i 

All these measures can be regarded only as 
preliminary remedies, not the essence of restructuring 
itself. But they are: absolutely necessary, as I see 
them. The matter is that the very slow improvement, 
if not to say aggravation of the economic situation 
nowadays, despite all the correct ; decisions pro- 
claimed is the direct result of the beginning of 
serious economic reforms without the previous 
saturation of the market and undermining mono- 
polism in economy. Economic theory having been 
disregarded for decades, we have forgotten this very 
simple truth that any reform begun in a sharp 
market-disequilibrium can further. reform the eco-, 
nomic structure, release uncontrolled inflation and 
paralyse economic activity. To introduce the market 
mechanism you should know at least the existing 
supply-and-demand correlation, something that is 
impossible to find in an empty market. : 

The main contradiction of our central. planning 
and management should be resolved. Probably only 
when the Plan remains only a plan and not ‘a 
“Law”, and not the Ministries, producing nothing, 
but the enterprises are the main actors in economic 
performance, geniune independence of the latter, 
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and thus their development, is possible. 
In case the consumer market is more or lesé 


stable, the price reform can be set in motion, first . 


tackling the means of production, water, power 
supply, land tenure. On this basis a wholesale 
market of the means of production:can be launched. 
This measure alone can diminish tensions around 


primary resources and raw materials, the shortage of, 


which owes mainly to huge wastages and iaoa 
tions, inevitable due to over-centralisation and their 
free-of-charge distribution. 

This complex of measures can form the basis of a 
slow, step-by-step saturation of the market, which is 
the prerequisite of stimulating the enterprises’ incen- 
tives in technological improvement, diminishing the 
overall costs, general rationalising of development. 
Ending the pom devaluating of incomes of the 
majority of strata, possible only in a balanced com- 
modity market, is the sole pre-requisite of laynching 
an intense social policy, aimed at achieving higher 
social justice, pooling out the economic roots of 


corruption, and abuse of power. “Equality notin | 
differences only in salary . 


3 e 


poverty but in affluence”, 
not in privileges” — these are very popular slogans 
of the day. 

This is certainly a very brief and simplified scheme 
of possible development. It is my firm personal 
belief that only by moving in this direction can we 
do away with the present irrationality of our eco- 
nomy which, in its turn, is sustained by a very high 
cost — the underdevélopment of Man, who is «the 
centre of the economic universe still only in our 
desires. The economie independence of an indivi- 
dual is a pre-requisite, and at the same time the 
result, of genuine democracy, so needed and antici- 
pated today. The rational and progressive forces in 
our society, which have been dormant for decades, 
are now step-by-step becoming involved in creative 
activity. In my view, this is the most important 
guarantee of the irreversible character of 
Perestroika. O a 


Observer: Withdraw IPKF 
(Contd. from page 2) ; 

But legitimate criticism of Premadasa should not 
blur our view. Since he has claimed that the SAARC 
summit cannot be held in Colombo if Indian troops 
remain on Sri Lankan soil, there is no basis of keep- 
ing the IPKF there, because, after all, foreign troops 
in acountry do abridge the sovereignty of the con- 
cerned state. , 

The interests of Sri Lankan Tamils must of course 
be protected by India. But that cannot be done by 
stationing the IPKF in Sri Lanka for an indefinite 
period which would only add strength to the anti- 
India campaign of the JVP on the one hand and the 
LTTE on the other, while subjecting Indian jawans 
and officers to numerous hardships on alien soil (not 
to speak of the mounting casualities of the IPKF). 

isdom demands sagacity. The IPKF pull-out 

would help Premadasa in his struggle for survival. 
And he is definitely better than the JVP from the 
Indian standpoint. Natjonal interests are not served 
by behaving such as to_be depicted as a big bully in 
one’s neighbourhood. E] (June 28) g 
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Sino—Soviet Summit : A Watershed Event 


RAJESH KUMAR UPADHYAYA 


HE first Sino-Soviet Summit (May 15 to May 18, 
1989) after three decades of estrangement, includ- 
ing long periods of bitter hostility, marked “a water- 
shed event” in bilateral relations of the two Commu- 
nist giants. The leaders of the two countries agreed 
to “end the past and open up the future” and announ- 
ced the normalisation of relations betweén Moscow 
and Beijing. In his speech at a luncheon hosted by 
the Shanghai Mayor, Zhu Hongceng, Gorbachev 
said: “Good and stable relations between China and 
the Soviet Union meet the aspirations not only of 
the people of the two nations but, also of the rest of 
the world.” 

Thirty years ago when Nikita Khrushchev stepped 
off in Beijing on way back from a meeting with US 
President Dwight Eisenhower in 1959, tension ran 
high in the relationship hetween the two Communist 
giants, which ten years earlier had appeared with the 
birth of Communist China in 1949 and to all appe- 
arances they were in the process of forming an 
immense power’ bloc with enormous potentialities. 

But things.did not develop as expected and by 
the mid-fifties differences with China began to crop 
up on a number of issues, such as, the Chinese road 
to development, rapproachment with the US, the 
ideological innovations introduced at the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) and the question of sharing nuclear 
know-how with China. The low ebb in the bilateral 
relations was reached in 1960 when the bitter diffe- 
rences came out into the open at the Conference of 
81 Communist Parties at Moscow. In July 1962 the 
Soviet Union withdrew all Soviet technicians work- 
ing in China and stopped all aid. 

The Sino-Soviet relations further aggravated with 
the outbreak of territorial dispute in 1963, the 
Chinese nuclear explosion in 1964 and the streng- 
thening of China’s relations with Pakistan. = 

China’s disastrous ultra-Leftist ‘cultural revolution’ 
began in 1966 and Sino-Soviet relations reached a 
nadir in 1969 with a bloody conflict over the dis- 
puted islands in the Ussuri river. Since then onwards 
China began to figure in Soviet strategic thinking, as 
the military dimension of the dispute led to deteriora- 
tion in the Soviet security environment. 

Beijing’s rapproachment with the US became a 
matter of concern for the Soviet Union. That was 
because in combination with the US, China showed 
willingness to become a strategic partner of the US 
in opposing the Soviet Union. f 

The return of Deng Xiaoping to power in 1977 
following the end of the ‘cultural revolution’ raised 
hopes of a thaw that were quickly dashed with a 
series of hostile gestures to the Soviet Union. 


The author is a Research Scholar in the 
Department of Political Science, University of 
Delhi. 
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The Vietnamese intervention in Kampuchea in late 
1978 and the Chinese attack on Vietnam soon there- 
after as well as the Chinese issuing the notice of non- 
renewal of the 20 year Sino-Soviet Treaty further 
worsened ties. The Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan and China’s joining the. West in boycotting the 
Moscow Olympics led to aggravation of bilateral 
tensions. 


It was, infact, in early 1980s that the Soviet Union 
expressed kéen interest in improving relations with 
its southern neighbour which was reciprocated by 
China. However, no progessive movement could be 
made due to the conflicting stand 6n the issue of the 
scope of the normalisation talks. Whereas the Soviet 
Union wanted to confine the talks to the bilateral 


‘level and considered the third country issues as out- 


side the purview of Sino-Soviet relations, China 
wanted to include third country matters as well. 
Thus, China cited “three obstacles” namely the 
Soviet backing for the Vietnamese military presence 
in Kampuchea, the Soviet military presence in 
Afghanistan and the deployment of troops along 
their mutual border and also in Mongolia as major 
impediments to betterment of bilateral relations. 

It was, Gorbachev in his July 1986 speech at 
Vladivostok in which for the first time a Soviet 
leader offered major concession to China and put the 
normalisation process at high gear. As a result the 
border talks, suspended since 1979, were resumed 
and they are nearing resolution. The Soviet Union 
has withdrawn its troops-from Afghanistan to meet 
another Chinese demand, and has used its influence 
with Hanoi to obtain from ita declaration that all 
Vietnamese troops will be out of Cambodia by, 
September this year. Most important of all, both 
Moscow and Beijing have substantially reduced the 
forces each had deployed against the other along 
their common border. 


In sum, as a result of Gorbachev’s normalisation 
initiatives, all the three conditions set by Deng 
Xiaoping have been met and thus enabled the 
“summit level”meeting between the leaders of two 
countries. 

The historic Sino-Soviet summit marked not only 
the normalisation of state-to-state relations but also 
formalised the restoration of party-to-party ties 
ruptured in 1966. The summit ended with a major 
agreement on lessening tensions on their border with 
a substantial reduction in troops in line with normal 
good neighbourly relations between the two countries. 
Both sides also agreed to solve the border issue 
“fairly and rationally, relying on the treaties on the 
present Soviet-Chinese border, the generally recogni- 
sed standards of international law and in the spirit 
of equitable consultations, mutual understanding 
and mutual flexibility”. The two powers have also 
agreed for a national reconciliation in Cambodia 
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with the participation of all the four sides active in. 
the struggle for dominance. 

In addition, both sides shared their view on the 
major issues confronting the world, such as the 
Cambodian problem, the economic situation in the 
world, the growing gap between the North and the 
South, and the problem of acute foreign debt. 

In conclusion, it may be said that with this Sino-. 
Soviet summit a breakthrough in bilateral relations 
has been made. However, it does not mark a return 


Phadnis : Indo-Lanka Accord 
(Contd. fonm page 6) 


if the LTTE was not committed on any point, so 
was the President. Nonetheless, the move won him a 
projection of a leader who had a greater leverage to 
do business with the militant -groups than his pre- 
decessor. Finally, the projection of the IPKF by the 
LTTE was such as to provide President Premadasa a 
plus point vis-a-vis his underground and over-ground 
adversaries. After all, all through the years the 
LTTE had been talking of the atrocities of a foreign 


Chowdhry : Social Forestry 
- (Contd. from page 17) 


land to the poor for afforestation purposes, defunct 
Acts and laws, which hinder rather than motivate peo- 
ple resulted in vested interests controlling the social 
forestry programme. Instead of fuelwood and fodder 
social forestry has largely provided raw materials to 
paper, pulp and building industry, bypassing the 
rural poor. f f 

New programmes, new strategies require new 
structures. Social forestry too needs to be housed 
in an appropriate organisation structure which 
encourages and promotes people’s participation. One 
such structure promoted was the Rashtriya Vriksha- 
'mitra Sahyog Mandal (RYSM), an agency jointly 
sponsored by the National Wastelands Development 
Board and the National Dairy Development Board 
(NDDB). Tha RVSM has promoted tree growers 
cooperatives for fuelwood and fodder in several 
states. ý 
Social forestry and massive afforestation by the 


Yadav & Raj: India’s Debt Trap 
(Contd. from page 22) 


Currency Non-Resident (FCNR) accounts. Experts 
consider it to be “hot money” and it can fly away at 
a very short notice. Nevertheless, sustained and 
sizable inflow of funds under these accounts have 
facilitated financing the balance of payment deficits. 
In order to attract more funds into FCNR and to 


` prevent the flight of the existing currency, the rate of 


interest on FCNR deposits has to be raised and this 
will pose an additional, liability. Introduction of 
innovative schemes for attracting non-resident depo- 
sits is another alternative. 

A more pragmatic option could be to raise funds 
from the Euro-dollar market. Japan can advance us 
credit at cheaper rate'but the exchange rate of yen 
may go up in future, turning the loan costlier in real 
terms. Similar is the case with West Germany. 
Larger bilateral assistance from friendly countries 


to the heyday of the 1950s. That is because of the 
divergences in their respective world views. Gorba- 
chev qualified this by saying: “Of course both the 
Soviet Union and China are independent in terms 
of decision-making: each has its own priorities. Our 
views are not always identical.” Even the summit 
has not resulted in a total identity of views. The 
western border demarcation and Cambodia still 
remain thorny issues, Thus, the Sino-Soviet coms 
petition for influence will continue. O 





force, namely, the Sinhalese troops but now it was 
describing the IPKF to be so. A seeming covergence 
between the LTTE and the Sri Lankan Government. 

Not surprisingly, the JVP has found the IPKF to 
be the totem for anti-India and anti-systemic insur- 
gency. Premadasa appears to be striving to out do 
the JVP and in the process, has unleashed forces 
which threaten to submerge him. 4 

Indian diplomacy now. has to take into its stride 
this new dimension in Sri Lankan politics without 
meaninglessly harping on the technicalities of the 
Accord. D 5 


people cannot be a programme of a single govern- 
ment department. Social forestry must be a people’s 
movement. Schools, colleges, mandis, municipalities, 
government departments, and other indentified 
institutions should. share the responsibility to plant 
trees and maintain them either directly or through 
a contract system with local people. - 

The current political discussion on Panchayati Raj 
and the devolution of powers to village panchayats 
can be a significant step in achieving the objectives 
of social forestry. West Bengal’s considerable success 
in social forestry is due to the active involverhent of 
village panchayats and an active propramme of 
distribution of surplus ceiling lands to the poor. 

Gandhiji’s talisman seems appropriate for those 
in charge of social forestry. 

I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are in doubt, 

or when the self becomes too much with you apply the 

. following test. 

Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest man whom 

you may have seen, and ask yourself, if the step you con- 

template is going to be of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it? Will it restore him to a control over his 
own life and destiny? O 


can also help us in such critical periods 

Export promotion: however holds the key to such a 
situation, The government has relied heavily on 
financial and fiscal incentives to boost exports and 
these efforts for over three decades have not produced - 
the intended results. There are many fundamental 
and inherent factors which inhibit exports. The 
manufacturers should come out of the sheltered 
Indian market to the international competitive world 
by reducing their costs and upgrading the technology. 
During the first nine months of 1988-89, exports 
have shown a healthy growth of 24.4 per cent com- 
pared to a marginally higher increase of 24.7 per cent 
in the same period last year. In terms of US dollar, 
exports increased by 13.3 per ¢ent during April- 
December, 1988 as against an increase of 22.4 per 
cent during the corresponding period of 1987-88. 
This again is not the growth in real terms, At best 
what we should expect is a growth in exports of 6-8 
per cent in real dollar terms. Ej 


D. Banerjee : Beijing Drama 
(Contd. from page 10) 


But once the supreme leader had spoken there could 
be no alternate course. It was the orchestration of 
the remaining action that remained. Leaving this to 
his subordinates, he left for the seaside resort at 
Beidaihe on April 28, persuaded by his family 
members to take a rest. 

_ The editorial was apparently faxed to Zhao Ziyang 
in North Korea and he concurred with it. But on 
his return to Beijing on April 29, when he sensed 
the mood in the chinese capitital, Zhao questioned 
the editorial strongly and wanted it to be withdrawn. 
Differences now surfaced between Zhao and other 
members of the Standing Committee. During Zhao’s 
absence Li Peng had done almost nothing to control 
the student movement. He and Yao Yilin, apparently 
attended to the routine work of the government, 
leaving Hu Qili., Qiao Shi and Li Tieying (53, 
Politbureau member and Education Minister) to 
handle the student agitation. 


IN early May, Zhao made two important speeches. 
The first was on May 3 commemorating the seven- 
teth anniversary of the May Fourth Movement. 
This speech was approved by the Polit-Bureau. 
At the last minute he was asked to include a para 
on ‘‘Anti-buorgeois element”, which Zhao rejected. 
The seeond was on May 4 at the Asian Development 
Bank. The speech was drafted by his own staff and 
called for, “a cool, rational, restrained, orderly, 
democratic and lawful way to resolve the (student) 
problems”. Zhao continued: “The Party and the 
government are ready to do so. I believe the students 
are ready to do so.” 


This split the Party hierarchy firmly in two. In 
„the Polit-Bureau Standing Committee. Zhao only 
had the support of Hu Qili. It is not possible to say 
what the NPC or the Party Central Committee 
would have decided at that point in time. They never 
met. Only on May 10 was an enlarged meeting of 
the Polit-Bureau held. It is not clear how many 
attended. An enlarged meeting is often a clever 
device of changing the balance by filling these addi- 
tional positions by people of a particular view point. 
These additional members were the mayors and 
governors of the cities and provinces where agita- 
tions were in progress. 


In this meeting Zhao made five points. One, to 
negate the editorial; two, he would take the responsi- 
bility; three, the NPC should investigate the specula- 
tive activities of the relations of high ranking Party 
cadres; four, publicise the background of all senior 
cadres; and lastly, to make public the incomes and 
privileges of senior cadres. Knowing the deep 

‘malaise in the Party. Zhou’s demands were quite 
unrealistic, Obviously, it would not enjoy widespread 
support amongst the very people whose prerogatives 


were being sought to be checked. Li Peng opposed 
a NPC meeting and declared thatit ‘‘will not be 
called’. The Party continued to dither and no 
serious effort was made to tackle the situation. 


Meanwhile Deng had returned to Beijing on May 
11 to prepare to meet General Secretary Gorbachev. 
On May 16 he called a meeting of the ‘old guard’. 
These were the veteran Party cadres many of whom 
had opposed Deng’s reformist movement earlier and 
had been sidelined by him. They were: Chen Yun, 
Bo Yibo, Li Xiannian, Yang Shangkun, Wang Zhen 
and Peng Zhen. They all supported the April 28 
editorial and vehemently opposed any concession to 
the students. Though these old men were not all 
able to walk by themselves, or speak coherently, 
yet it appears that they still wielded enormous influ- 
ence. This then closed the doorto any negotiation 
with the students. It also exposed how far removed 
the party leadership had become from reality. The 
fate of a nation of over one billion people was ulti- 
mately decided by doddering old men whose outlook 
had remained frozen from an earlier time and sealed 
by their experiences of the Cultural Revolution. 


The Polit-Bureau Standing Committee met on 
May 16 and 17, Zhao’s statement on May 17 that 
“we should change the practice that even the majo- 
rity cannot reverse the verdict ... passed by one man 
(Deng)” perhaps indicated that he believed that he 
had the support of the majority. But only Hu Qili 
still stood by him. Later the’ same evening Deng - 
called a meeting of the Standing Committee members, 
Li Xiannian and Yang Shangkun. Li Peng accused 
Zhao of shifting the responsibility to Deng by his 
statement to Gorbachev that Deng was still the 
supreme leader. Zhao stood by his views. In the 
voting that followed Zhou was outvoted by six to 
two. When Zhou maintained that he could not 
support this decision, he was accused by Deng him- 
self of splitting the Party. This is a cardinal sin that 
cannot be forgiven, Zhou’s resignation was not 
accepted, but from that moment he played no part 
in future developments, though he was to be remo- 
ved from his posts only on June 24. 


ON May 19 Li Peng declared Martial Law in Beijing. | 
The students were to be put down by force. But 
would the PLA obey? This could not be taken for 
granted. On May 16 Yang Shangkun convened a 
meeting of the CMC. But it appears that he was not 
quite successful in convincing them ofthe harsh 
measures that were required against the students. 
Deng himself had to call an enlarged meeting of the 
CMC at Wuhan, for which he left on May 19. All 
MR Commanders and other senior PLA leaders 
attended. Deng’s immense prestige and no doubt 


. some threat of coercion convinced them to toe the 


Party line. The stage was then finally set for the 
massacre. There were hurdles still to be overcome, 
which delayed the military crackdown by a fortnight. 
But all was now set for the climax. (To be continued) 
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# EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


` Mini Moghul Mania 


Uo: the Rajiv dispensation, the reshuffling of 
Cabinet Ministers or the Ministers of State is of 
little consequence, since the operation of power is all 
concentrated in the Prime Minister and his buddies. 
Practically every Minister in fact has long handed over 
his or her power of attorney to the Prime Minister, 
reducing themselves to the rather ungainly position of 
being meek and mild-mannered bystanders. It must be 
a great strain for most of them to have to nearly 
abandon their self-respect to work under Rajiv Gandhi’s 
prime ministership. 

A small incident but of substantive significance took 
place on July 4 when the Ministers were informed by 
telephone that there would be the swearing-in ceremony 
at Rashtrapati Bhavan. Many of them hurriedly turned 
up there, and even the seniormost among them had no 
idea about their own fate. One could almost hear a 
deep sigh of relief when they found that half a dozen or 
so Deputy Ministers would be made Ministers of State. 
For the rest, it was one more close shave, but nobody 
really knows if there would be further reshuffles. 

After all, the Prime Minister who could change his 
Cabinet 27 times in four-and-half years, playing with 
as many as 95 Ministers, what prevents him from going 
on with the fun for a few more times before he com- 


5 pletes his five-year tenure in the august office? At the 
Single Copy Rs. 2 beginning, these sudden reshuffles made the Ministers 


Be veo R: p look rather foolish, but now after so many rounds of 
Three Years Rs. 200 reshuffle, it is the Prime Minister who is looking foolish 
. . ` ? . . 
Life Subscription 5:009 not only before the general public but even in the eyes 
oe me ake or Rs. 506 of his docile, subservient pack of Ministers. 
Europe $ 60 or Rs. 690 The manner of Rajiv Gandhi’s functioning is the 
Americas $70 or Rs. 805 


total negation of the Cabinet system. From all that is 
known, the full Cabinet meets rarely. If at all, the Prime 
Minister occasionally meets some Cabinet Committee .—~ 


or the other. Of these, the Cabinet Committee o 
Political Affairs is more widely known. But if one 
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to assess their functioning as could be 
made out of its members, these are mostly 
rubber-stamp bodies. Very rarely has one 
come across a case of genuine consulta- 
tion of colleagues by the Prime Minister. 

In New Delhi, it is an open secret that 
practically all decisions are taken by the 
Prime Minister’s Office and the Minis- 
tries, even the more important ones, have 
been severely downgraded. In most cases, 
they are processing plants and the PMO 
is the seat of authority, and the apex is 
located at 7 Race Course Road, that is the 
Prime Minister’s residence. 

The lop-sidedness of the Prime Minister’s 
functioning is further compounded by the 
active, and very often crucial, role played 
by some of his trusted cronies in the deci- 
sion-making process. Here is the perpetua- 
tion of what has come to be known as the 
extra-constitutional authority which has no 
legitimacy in law nor in political traditions 
of a democracy. The nearest one can com- 
pare this outfit with is a Royal Court —a 
mini-Moghul durbar. 

If one looks round, one would find that 
all major political headaches today are the 
outcome of this highly personalised func- 
tioning by Rajiv Gandhi. The tension with 
Nepal could perhaps have been averted — 
at least not permitted to be protracted — 
if the Prime Minister had taken counsel of 
his Ministerial colleagues at every step in 
right earnest and with utmost seriousness. 
There was ample scope for such function- 
ing as the clouds of distrust gathered over 
months and they did not burst all ofa 
sudden. One can hardly ignore also the 
Prime Minister’s personal allergy to the 
King, which happens to be mutual. 


The crisis in the Indo-Sri Lanka rela- 
tions — the worst since independence — 
is almost entirely Rajiv Gandhi’s handi- 
work. His touching faith in Junius Jaye- 
wardene until last year is now replaced by 
his equally pronounced allergy to Presi- 
dent Premadasa. Apart from this personal 
factor, one notices a megalomaniac streak 
in some of the Prime Minister’s whiz- 
kids who are excited by the Time cover 
story depicting India as a burgeoning 
military power in the region. Fired by 
such a prospect they seem to take it for 
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granted that India under Rajiv has the 
divine right to throw its weight around 
over the neighbours. Such a role is not 
only miserably out of date but looks utter- 
ly ridiculous when one finds superpowers 
having to beat a retreat whenever they 
try to infringe the sovereignty of a small 
neighbour. It is not Grenada but Vietnam 
and Afghanistan which have set the 
standard for the present-day world. The 
amazing resistance in responsible circles 
in New Delhi to a decent and early with- 
drawal of Indian armed forces from Sri 
Lanka is an indicator of the mentality 
that prevails in the Rajiv establishment. 


Bereft of a sense of history and of the 
contemporary trends in international 
affairs, the Rajiv establishment seems to 
have the itch to play the Big Bully which 
will make our country a laughing stock 
before the world and bring disaster for it 
in its wake. 


If Rajiv Gandhi thinks that this attitude 
of lording it over the neighbours, will 
fetch his party votes at the coming poll, he 
is thoroughly mistaken. The astute intelli- 
gence of the Indian electorate must not be 
underestimated: it does not get carried 
away by tub-thumping rhetoric. It is not 
possible to win a khaki election in the 
land of Gandhi — I mean, the other 
Gandhi. 

N.C. 


July 5 
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SRI LANKA 


Is IPKF a Peace-keeping Force ? 


G.S. BHARGAVA 


War kind of an animal is the Indian Peace- 
Keeping Force in Srı Lanka? 

Is it an extra-constitutional and supra-national 
agency for overseeing the devolution of powers from 
the Government in Colombo to the North-Eastern 
Province of the island? Or, is it a perennial protec- 
tor of Sri Lankan Tamils from an unabating threat 
from the ‘‘genocidal’’ Sinhalese? Or, a self-appointed 
prop of the EPRLF Government in the North- 
Eastern Province as well as a shield for the Tamil 
groups pitted against the “‘rapacious’ Liberation 
Tigers? Or, an instrument of India’s “‘larger interests” 
which are perceived to be served sometimes by pledg- 
ing commitment to the territorial integrity of Sri 
Lanka and sometimes by promoting secessionist 
elements? Or, all rolled into one like the mythologi- 
cal figures which compete with the Prime Minister 
for television time? 

These questions arise from the pronouncements of 
the Prime Minister in response to the Colombo 
demand for withdrawal of the IPKF and the periodi- 
cal statements of the spokesman of the Ministry of 
External Affairs, not to mention the “‘stories” plant- 
ed in the newspapers and the writings of the Esta- 
blishment Press. First, the withdrawal of the IPKF 
was linked to the devolution of powers. Then the 
issue of protection of the Tamils was raised with 
newspaper editorials conjuring up scenarios of their 
wholesale massacre, with consequent influx of 
refugees into India and pressures on New Delhi from 
Indian Tamils. ; 

Following an understanding for mutual cessation 
of hostilities between the Sri Lankan Government 
and the LTTE and Premadasa’s request to India to 
stop offensive action against the Tigers, Colombo 
was queried whether the LTTE would surrender 
arms (presumably to the IPKF) and whether it had 
abandoned its objective of “eelam” or a sovereign 
State for Tamils. Simultaneously, there was an 
orchestrated campaign that the “‘deal’’ between the 
LTTE and Colombo could lead to “unprecedented 
strife” between the Tigers and the “moderate” Tamil 
groups “who may train their guns on the collabora- 
tionist Tigers.” 

The tone and tenor of the pronouncements and the 
writings in the Press suggest that the IPKF is more 
than what meets the eye and definitely not what its 
nomenclature suggests. f 

There are constraints governing the size, tenure 
and operations of a peace-keeping force. For 
instance, the American troops which fought under 
the United Nations flag in Korea were not a peace- 
keeping force. That was why having voted for the 
Security Council resolutions committing troops to 
repel the North Korean forces form the south, India 
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did not commit its troops. As V.K. Krishna Menon 
told Michac] Brecher, “We did not want to become 
involved in a major war abroad because that was 
against the whole of our idea that Indian troops 
should not be sent out for fighting purposes.” 

The United Nations Emergency Force in Gaza, 
conceived asa police force, was a peace-keeping 
operation in which India participated. But it carried 
“only side-arms,” to quote Krishna Menon. Its 
purpose was to prevent a clash between the Israelis 
and the Egyptians and not fight either of them. 
When Nasser asked for its withdrawal despite his 
earlier commitment to the UN, the Secretary- General 
had to agree. It did not stay on against the wishes 
of the host country, although its purpose was far 
from fulfilled. 

The Congo operations to which India was again a 
party were a disaster. To quote Krishna Menon 
again, “it was very wrong to send army troops to 
the Congo ... Ours wasn’t a fighting force in the 
beginning. The Indian brigade group which was 
sent later, was. What is more, there is a difference 
between the Israelis and the Arabs, two contending 
parties fighting with equal arms, and the Congo. 
The Congo, from a certain point of view, was like a 
civil commotion. How can you say it was a fighting 
force when the first thing the United Nations had 
to do, or did, was to confine the Congolese army to 
the barracks?” 

According to Krishna Menon, Nehru was mano- 


euvred into committing troops to the Congo by his 


regard for Dag Hammarskjoeld, the then UN 
Secretary-General. When the Indian troops had to 
engage themselves in fighting even if in self-defence 
Nehru realised his mistake. 

The Sri Lankan situation has a definite parallel. 
First, it was an ethnic strife or civil commotion and 
not keeping apart two warring forces. Secondly, the 
Sri Lankan security forces in the north and east were 
confined to the barracks as in the Congo. The idea 
originally was that a small force of about 8,000 men 
would be deployed primarily to disarm the Tamil 
militants including the LTTE. A deadline, too, was 
stipulated for the task. The Sri Lankan security 
forces in the north and east were to be barracked 
apparently to induce the Tamil militants to lay down 
their arms without the fear of being annihilated. 

Largely because of the stink raised by the Congo 
misadventure, a body of norms and conventions 
about peace-keeping forces has grown in the last 
three decades. There is a considerable international 
literature also on the subject, including a cogently 
written slim volume by Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, father 
of the Pakistan Prime Minister, Benazir. The most 
important aspect stressed by all of them is that 
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international peace-keeping operations should not be 
violative of the sovereignty of the country where 
they are based. Bhutto’s book rubs it in because of 
his perception that India is no respector of the 
sovereignty of weaker nations. 

For the purpose of respecting the sovereignty of 
the host country a peace-keeping force is not to 
engage itself in hostilities especially against the 
nationals of the country of its operations. In fact, it 
is not to be equipped for combat and carries only 
what Krishna Menon called “‘side-arms’’. If the situ- 
ation calls for more than self-defence by the peace- 
keeping force and involves serious fighting, it is 
withdrawn. 

Thirdly, the size and tenure of the force are fixed 
and not flexible and the mandate renewed periodi- 
cally. In fact, the very concept of a peace-keeping 
force implies impartial auspices subject to oversight 
by a multi-national agency. In the case of UN 
forces there is scrutiny of their performance when 
the Security Council renews the mandate and votes 
funds, apart from the opportunity for the host 
country to go to the world body with its grievances, 
if any. 

The IPKF is unique in the sense that it is com- 
posed of fully armed combat troops of a single coun- 
try and owes its presence in Sri Lanka to an ambigu- 
ously worded agreement between the two Govern- 
ments. At the time of the conclusion of the Indo-Sri 
Lankan agreement, J.R. Jayewardene claimed he was 
free to ask for its withdrawal whenever he wanted to. 
Rajiv Gandhi confirmed it saying that if the Sri 
Lankan Government asked for the removal of the 
IPKF it would be done “instantaneously.” That was 
perhaps the spirit of the agreement, which had 
evaporated long ago . ` 

There is no indication that the size and nature of 
operations of the force were bilaterally determined. 
Nor was the Indian Parliament kept in the picture. 
It is again a unique case of the supreme legislature 
of the world’s largest democracy not being bothered 
about the number of troops fighting abroad, the 
casualties they suffered and the money spent on the 
operations. That, too, in respect of the longest 
military operation undertaken by free India with 
the officially admitted fatalities outnumbering those 
suffered by our troops in the 1962 border conflict 
with China, 

Successive American Presidents — Kennedy, 
Johnson and Nixon—had steadily escalated the US 
involvement in Vietnam without Congress having a 
say in the matter. But the American public opinion 
roused by media vigilance ultimately asserted itself 
to demand that the boys be brought home. The 
same thing happened in pre-glasnost Soviet Union 
also, although the Brezhnev Government did not 
raise the number of troops committed to the opera- 
tions in Afghanistan. But in our country the 
tendency largely is to regard the Sri Lankan demand 
for withdrawal of the IPKF as a national affront 
and swallow officially administered disinformation. 

Admittedly, the situation in Sri Lanka is complex 
and delicate. With the President trying to steal the 
thunder of the Janatha Vimukthi Perumana (JVP) 
on the IPKF issue, the Sinhala militants are out to 
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paralyse the administration.’ The country is racked 
by violence and dislocation of normal life. The 
Government had to go back on its policy of rescis- 
sion of the state of emergency and release of politi- 
cal detainees. In the circumstances, it should be 
welcome that the President had made peace with the 
LTTE and persuaded it to cease hostilities. 

With the LTTE being prepared to extend the 
ceasefire to the IPKF, the Government of India 
should have considered the option of terminating the 
hostilities in the north and east. Instead, there are 
reports of intensifying the offensive against the 
Tigers and augmenting the troops deployed in the 
area as if IPKF had a mandate to fight to the finish 
and secure an unconditional surrender of the 
Tigers. 

If, as claimed by the IPKF, the other Tamil 
groups like the EPRLF and TELO had been dis- 
armed and made to give up their demand for seces- 
sion there is no question of their “training their 
guns on the collaborationist LTTE.” Nor should 
there be ‘“‘an unprecedented” internecine strife 
among the Tamil groups unless they are being 
rearmed by India as alleged by the LTTE. The 
North-Eastern Provincial Council should be en- 
couraged and enabled to survive by itself with 
public support and without the Indian military 
crutch. 

Even in a federal setup, provincial governments 
are not expected to be autonomous in matters of 
foreign and defence policies which are the exclusive 
domain of the federal government. Sri Lanka is not 
a federation but a unitary State even with the 
devolution of powers on the anvil. Yet the Chief 
Minister of the North-Eastern Provincial Council 
and the functionaries of his party are encouraged to 
use Indian territory to dispute openly Premadasa’s 
demand for the withdrawal of the IPKF and the 
Indian official media gleefully report their pro- 
nouncements. Surely, that is not the way to enable 
Sri Lankans—Tamils and Sinhalese—to live 
together as a people. i 

Why should Premadasa have unilaterally and in 
public demanded the withdrawal of the IPKF and 
set an arbitrary deadline for it, instead of settling it 
with India bilaterally, it has been asked. According 
to Sri Lankan sources, if the President had quietly 
approached Rajiv Gandhi in the matter and if the 
latter had advised him to wait till after the Indian 
general election, what would have been his option? 
Should he have given up the priority he attached 
from the time of his election to ending foreign 
military presence on Sri Lankan soil, or, should he 
disregard the Indian Prime Minister’s preference? 
In the latter case, the Indian Government’s reaction 
would have been more bitter. 

Even if Premadasa is mistaken in his assessment 
of the political gains of seeing the IPKF out, he has 
every right to want his country to be free of foreign 
troops. This brings into focus the ethical aspect. It 
was an implicit principle of India’s freedom move- 
ment that free India would not have foreign troops 
on its soil and would not deploy its army abroad. 
There are any number of instances — before and 

(Continued on page 34) 





India-Sri Lanka Imbroglio 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


And ye shall know the truth 
And the truth shall make you free 
—JOHN 8:32 


[MAGINE the President of Sri Lanka flying to Jaffna, 
summoning Tamil Tiger chief Prabhakaran to 
sign the surrender of weapons to his nominee, on a 
cease-fire, and directing, in his capacity as the Sup- 
reme Commander of the Island’s Defence, the 
IPKF to halt at once all military action, will the 
Indian Commander shoot Premadasa and Prabha- 
karan shaking hands, on the score that both are 
violating the Accord according to Delhi’s orders?— 
A shocking exaggeration, I admit and perhaps 
impossible to happen, but exaggerations bring home 
the unpleasant implications. 

The IPKF imbroglio, to be grasped fully, needs a 
brief dialectical preamble. Dialectic, says Emerson, 
is the Intellect discriminating the false and the true. 
The dialectical method, a scientific ascertainment of 
social forces at work and their interplay, is among 
the most dependable keys to unlock contemporary 
political history — not subjective sentimentalism nor 
distorted optimism, nor self-deceptive | copaganda 
fobbed off on people as truth. This last is the 
hashish of history which creates an illusion of 
victory, hiding the descent to defeat, to enacta 
farce and a tragedy. Mathew Arnold dismissed this 
torrent of untruth as ‘that huge Mississippi of 
falsehood called history’. But when a nation in 
distress is fed on the fatal opium of false patriotism 
— as the Americans were by the White House during 
the Vietnam War — a crisis of introspection creeps 
into the collective consciousness of the people and 
they begin to ask disturbing questions like why? at 
what cost? whither? how long? 

The Indian politician in the Opposition, consum- 
ed by localism or transcendentalism, rarely found 
the hour to read the writing on the wall witha 
dialectical lens and ask the leader in power the 
searching questions about the India~Lanka Accord 
(ISLA), even as futile battles on foreign soil were 
being fought in aimless misdirection and at heavy 
cost in men and money and the progress of the 
operation was one of expectation which darkened 
into anxiety and anxiety into humiliation. 

The latest developments, logical if one’s percep- 
tions are dialectical, make the IPKF presence on the 
Island ultra vires. Indeed, the misdiagnosis of the 


This contribution from the distinguished former 
Judge of the Supreme Court of India is an 
enlarged version of some of his recent articles 
in the Indian press. 
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entire process and the failure of investigative 
journalists to unearth the truth of the official lies, 
has stunned many. The original sin of colouring 
the informaticnal inflow accounts for the people not 
being able to get a hang of the Tamil saga and the 
IPKF misuse. A diplomatic solution by negotiations 
between India’s RAW and Lanka’s Tigers was 
possible and feasible and nearly bore fruit but the 
pride of the military ego at the summit and the 
indifference of political parties led to a climax of 
events where an easy and honourable settlement 
through Indian good offices was thrown away and 
the inevitable alternative of Premadasa-Prabhakaran 
modus vivendi is now in the market. Wisdom lies 
not in New Delhi’s tantrums and tragic mistakes 
but in constructive statesmanship, not myopic 
bungling. Sucha historic role awaits India whose 
concern in the Island’s ethnic rapprochement, 
internal harmony and foreign relations is natural and 
accepted by all on both sides. Indeed, Rajiv Gandhi 
did display that rare role, when in Colombo, he 
struck the Accord. 

It is people who make history and the time is ripe 
for Indians to speak up and drive sanity into Delhi’s 
bellicose diplomacy. When hostilities have ceased 
between the Government of Sri J-anka and the only 
violent disputants, the LTTE, what is India’s new 
role? Here is the urgency of dialectics, diplomatic 
dynamics and creative fulfilment of the ethnic essence 
of the bleeding Accord. To the rapid locomotion of 
events, South Block must respond, not with hubris 
but with humanist activism. 
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THE day of reckoning is approaching, the crisis is 
escalating, vis a vis India-Sri Lanka relations. The 
current discord over the India-Sri Lanka Accord 
(ISLA) is an ominous development which must dis- 
turb our patriotic perceptions. Oft-times, when 
issues which affect the nation’s pride fall for con- 
sideration, passion clouds judgment. While I do not 
agree with Bernard Shaw that patriotism is a perni- 
cious, psychopathic form of idiocy, 1 must share the 
caution George Washington uttered, in his final 
address to the people of the United States, nearly 
two centuries ago: Guard against the impostures of 
pretended patriotism. 

The onrush of new challenges makes many old 
assumptions obsolete and many past events non- 
events. Today, for instance, it is idle to investigate 
why G. Parthasarathi’s seasoned, though slow, handl- 
ing of the difficult problems of ethnic justice in Sri 


Lanka was jettisoned by Prime Minister Rajiv Sa 
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Gandhi or how a hasty, slovenly instrument with 
dangerous military commitments was executed with 
no prior national discussion in either country, a 
minimum democratic measure in systems where people 
have a vvice in public affairs. A political realist may, 
however, enquire as to what was the basic promise 
India made to the Tamils and what the performance 
shect is lie now. Homeland or permanent merger 
of the Noithern and Eastern provinces where Tamils 
are the dominant demographic factor, and Home 
Rule or sufficient devolution of power to this United 
Tamil Province to make for a viable self-government 
within the parameters of Sri Lanka's sovereignty, 
unity and integrity, were the imperatives of ISLA. 
On both these fundamentals, inaction, violation and 
deception have been the experience, with phoney 
constitutional manoeuvres and an Indian Army- 
watchdogged election, with the principal political 
group, the LTTE, boycotting. 

From Padmanabha of the EPRLF who visited 
India long ago, to Perumal, the Chief Minister of a 
Phantom Government, who visited India months 
ago, complaints have been voiced about Indian 
inability to secure fulfilment of the basic promises. 

Even Chief Minister Perumal, the pathetic premier 
of the precarious NE province, complained while 
on a journey of litany to India, that the ISLA under- 
takings remained unfulfilled during and after the 
tenure of JRJ. Numberless instances of atrocities 
were imputed to our army men. This does not mean 
all our jawans misbehaved or shot persons at sight 
heedlessly. Indeed, many were good and humane, 
and some of them who came home are reported to 
have frankly recounted the army delinquencies. 
There was a Tamil Chief Justice in Sri Lanka 
Supreme Court. His closest relatives were shot dead 
by the IPKF though they disclaimed connection with 
the Tigers. Such cases are many and only the iron 
censorship of unfavourable views and news by the 
JRJ and Rajiv regimes blacked out such shocking 
information from the Indian people. In the killer 
cross-fire between the LTTE and the IPKF many 
innocents perished. On the whole the Tamils were 
unhappy that the Accord produced no gains, and 
the militant Sinhalas were indignant that a foreign 
army controlled a large part of Sri Lanka. A 
nationalist allergy to the IPKF presence made ‘Quit 
Lanka’ a hot issue even from the days of JRJ and 
later in parliamentary elections. Who would be the 
Supreme over the IPKF — Colombo or Delhi — 
was also a sensitive, explosive, potentially confront- 
ational question. President Jayewardene had asserted 
that as the Supreme Commander of Sri Lanka he 
would be the master. The Hindu (December 9, 1987) 
referring to a Colombo daily The Island stated: 
“‘Stressing that the IPKF has to take orders from the 
Sri Lankan Government, the newspaper said in an 
editorial, ‘Sri Lanka must be careful and not allow 
interested parties to confuse this issue, because it can 
have grave repercussions later’.”” 

Asan Indian Iam most distressed that many 
jawans, more than has been publicly disclosed, have 
lost their lives. Why have our dear brothers in 
uniform sacrificed their precious lives? They are 
still dying day after day. The highest in authority 


has an accountability and we, as nationalists, have 
a duty to demand an answer. On this basic issue 
Mainstieam wrote (November 14, 1987): 
“It is good that the Prime Minister paid tribute 
to the sacrifices of our jawans and officers who 
had fallen in the Sri Lanka operations, and their 
number is not inconsiderable. At the same time, 
it would be pertinent to ask what was the cause 
for which our soldiers have given their lives. 
Obviously this was not for the defence of the 
motherland. Nor have we decided to build an 
empire beyond our borders for which our troops 
have had to shed their blood. Nor are we fight- 
ing to save the world from the evils of Commu- 
nism as the American Gls were told in Vietnam, 
nor for the defence of the Socialist Fatherland 
as the Soviet soldiers might have been motivated 
in Afghanistan. What is it for which our jawans 
are fighting? Is it to keep up the tottering 
Jayewardene regime? What needs to be question- 
ed is not the role of the Indian armed forces, but 
the irresponsibility of those at the political level 
who have ordered our forces to Sri Lanka. 
“It will be said that jawans have been fighting in 
Sri Lanka to safeguard the interests of the Tamil 
population. Apart from the fact that a full-scale 
military operation is not the best way of winning 
over a population, the question arises as to how 
far the July 29 agreement, as implemented 
uptodate, would be safeguarding the interests of 
the Tamil minority in Sri Lanka.... 
The two Bills that the Sri Lanka Government 
has brought before Parliament, by all accounts, 
fall far short of even moderate Tamil demands. 
Although Rajiv Gandhi has commended this as 
‘unprecedented’, he could carry no conviction 
about their efficacy even with TULF, not to 
speak of any of the militant groups..... 
“In international affairs, an agreement is evalua- 
ted by the willingness and capacity of the parties 
to itto implement it. Rajiv Gandhi may be 
implementing it in all seriousness by liquidating 
LTTE with the use of the Indian Army at the 
expense of the Indian tax-payer. Is there any 
such effort on the part of Junius Jayewardene?”’ 
[Mainstream—Vol. XXVI, No. 5—Page 3] 
During the daysof Jayewardene, India drew a 
blank in the enforcement of the vital affirmatives of 
the Accord which was reduced toa military adven- 
ture. Now when President Premadasa is ordering 
us out, South Block is making noises about non- 
implementation of devolution, permanent link-up of 
North and South and other conditions. Why did 
New Delhi fail the Tamils by not pressurising 
Colombo to transfer power and unite the provinces? 
Peace-keeping is not by sharpening its fire power on 
the Tigers but by securing home rule and home land 
within Sri Lanka. As a decent democracy we 
should not have ignored the avalanche of accusa- 
tions against many members of the IPKF., 
Even last year there was a demand at a 
New York conference that a National Com- 
mission be sent from India to Sri Lanka to report 
about the alleged misdoings of jawans and officers 
(Continued on page 28) 





FRENCH REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 


-Starting Point of Human Rights 


K. NATWAR SINGH 


c6 HY, this is a revolt,” the astonished 
Louis XVI exclaimed. 

“No, sire, cest la revolution,” (it is the revo- 
lution) replied the Duc de La Rochefoucould- 
Liancourt. 

This momentous verbal exchange took place 
in Paris on July 14, 1789, following the storm- 
ing of the Bastille. France and the world would 
never be the same again. The fall of the Bastille 
was a political earthquake. 1789 was not just 
an event. It was a state of mind which became 
a powerful idea that inspired the world. 

On July 14, France celebrates the 200th 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. Over 
20 heads’of state will assemble in Paris to pay 
homage to Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. And 
to the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Not surprisingly, a large number of books 
on the Revolution are being churned out in 
France, the US and England. The most dis- 


tinguished, brilliant and illuminating is Simon . 


Schama’s Citizens (948 pages), His narrative 
skill is’ breath-taking. So is his literary style. 
The enunciation of themes, the historical sweep, 
the grasp of detail, the delineation of character, 
the masterly description of the revolutionary 
landscape all announce the arrival of a historian 
of the first rank. Like Edmund Burke, Schama 
believes the French Revolution was more 
disaster than deliverance. He makes a good 


case. 

_ In 1789-90, no doubt, 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 

- _ Had Wordsworth arrived in Paris in 1793, 
he would have been less lyrical. By 1791, the 
Revolution was, to quote Pierre Vergniaud, 
“beginning to eat its own children”. By 1794, 
Marat, Danton and Robespierre had fallen 

- Victims to the terror. Dr Guillotin had invent- 
ed his machine. Death was instantaneous and 
painless. Dr Guillotin maintained his inven- 
tion was humanitarian. ~ 

Terror had taken over. There wasa “holo- 
caust for liberty”. Thousands perished. The 
counter-revolution was no better. Thousands 
more perished. Then came Napoleon. A 

_ Bonaparte succeeded a Bourbon. But Revolu- 
tion was not replaced by Restoration in 1804. 
The revolutionary ideology of the Revolution 
had come to stay. All the great institutional 
reforms of the Revolution were confirmed by 
Emperor Napoleon. 

When did the Revolution end? Has it ended? 
Some profoundly intellectual answers are 
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attempted in another perceptive and readable 
book: The Permanent Revolution — The French 
Revolution and its Legacy 1789-1989, edited by 
Geoffrey Best. Among the contributions are 
Connor Cruise O’Brien and George Steiner. 
O’Brien was a diplomat at the UN and later a 
Minister in the Irish Government but is better 
known as an author. Here, he writes on 
“Nationalism and the French Revolution”. No 
one can quarrel with his conclusion that ‘“‘the 
French Revolution accelerated the growth of 
nationalism, secularised it and thereby helped 
to set it above all other values. The tendency 
seems to have been at work throughout the 
19th and into the 20th ceptury.” 

Recently he wrote a 75-page introduction 
to a new edition of Edmund Burke’s Reflections 
on the Revolution in France. The book first 
appeared in 1907. Marx had much to say on 
Burke, O’ Brien has something to say on Marx. 
The opening sentence of the Introduction 
Teads: “The spectre haunting Europe in the 
Communist Manifesto (1848) and haunting the 
world today, walks for the first time in the 
Pages of Burke.” 

George Steiner teaches at Geneva University 
and isa Fellow of Churchill College, Cam- 
bridge. His essay, ‘Aspects of Counter-Revo- 
lution”, is an intellectual tour de force: “The 
world as we know it today is the composite 
of the reflexes, political assumptions and struc- 
tures, rhetorical postulates, bred by the French 
Revolution.” 

What about India and the French Revolu- 
tion? Outside history textbooks not much has 
been written on 1789. Jawaharlal Nehru, of 
course, read extensively on the subject and has 
written at some length on the Revolution and 
its aftermath in Glimpses of World History; 
“France, la patrie, became the mother of free- 
dom at whose altar it was a joy to sacrifice. 
And in this hour of fierce enthusiasm, there 
came tothem a wonderful song... this was 


Rouget de Lisle’s warsong of the army of the 


Rhine, known since then as the Marseillaise”. 
Sardar Panikkar in his much acclaimed 
Asia and Western Domination makes brief refe- 
tences to the impact of the French Revolution 
on Tippu Sultan and the freedom movement. 
Nirad C. Chaudhuri, in his autobiography, 
devotes several learned pages to the French 
Revolution. He does not allude to its impact 
on Indian nationalism. 
There is no disputing the fact that the ideas, 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A New Dynamic Multilateralism l 


MUCHKUND DUBEY 


I 
Importance of Multilateralism 


M CLteaTERALISM is a higher form of organising 

human society. It represents a progression 
from the unilateral or hegemonistic method of 
conducting inter-state relations. In the beginning, 
nation states knew no limitations except those 
imposed by their own power. Subsequently, 
a few nation states combined to divide. the world 
into their spheres of domination and influence. 
International peace was maintained and inter-state 
relations conducted on the basis of balance of 
‘power and hegemonistic arrangements. The fact 
that it was essentially an unstable system was 
demonstrated by the frequent shifts in the balance 
of power and the consequent conflicts and wars. 

Multilateralism is a democratic way of conducting 
inter-state relations and organising human society. 
It isa relatively recent phenomenon. It found its 
most comprehensive expression in the United 
Nations system of organisations which were either 
set up or brought within the UN framework after 
the Second World War. 

Multilateralism as embodied in the Charter of 
the United Nations and in the statutes of the Specia- 
lised Agencies within as well as outside the 
United Nations family, still retained elements of 
earlier hegemonism. It also permitted unilateral 
actions in certain circumstances. The trend during 
the first two decades after the establishment of the 
United Nations, was towards the strengthening of 
multilateralism, expanding it in many directions 
and areas of activities and democratising it. By the 
end of the 1960s, multilateralism emerged as a 
strong, vibrant and dynamic force. It was poised 
for scaling new heights and acquiring newer 
dimensions. 


I 
Attack on Multilateralism 


In the following decade, the world economy was 
subjected to the rude shocks of two successive 
dramatic increases in oil prices. This decade also 
saw the manifestations of some of the structural 
problems — inflation, exchange rate fluctuations, 
payments imbalances etc. — besetting the world 
economy. This was followed by the severest 
recession of the post-Second World War period and 
the virtual collapse of the world trading, financial 
and monetary systems, under the strain of the 


The author who is a Secretary, Ministry of 
External Affairs, presented this paper at the 
Third World Scientific Banking Meeting held at 
Dubrovnik (June 7-10, 1989). - 







recession. It was at this critical juncture that 
multilateralism came under severe attack, 


It is not intended in this paper to go into the 
causes, forms, nature and the consequences of this 
attack. It will be sufficient to say that multi- 
lateralism suffered a severe setback because of 
this onslaught. Its expansionist and dynamic phase 
viritually came toan end. The budgets and the 
activities of many of the international organisations 
were drastically curtailed. Their mandate and 
competence to discuss the burning economic 
issues of the time were questioned. Organisations 
like UNCTAD, UNIDO, even the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, have now been 
reduced to the position of having had to defend 
their very right to discuss the central issues 
of money, finance, trade and development. These 
organisations are being obliged to discuss only 
the domestic economic policies of devéloping 
countries, in particular the role of market forces and 
private enterprises. Non-conformity with this - 
approach has resulted in threats of withdrawal and 
even actual withdrawal from some of these organisa- 
tions, of major developed countries. 


iit 
Policy shifts towards Multilateralism 


There are welcome signs of shifts in this policy 
during the last few years. The Plaza Agreement in 
New York in September, 1985 on exchange rate 
tealignments and macro-economic policy co-ordi- 
nation was the first evidence of the recognition of the 
limitations, and even the counter-productive nature, 
of the laissez-faire international economic policies 
pursued and advocated by some of these countries, 
As a result of the Plaza A greement, actual inter- 
ventions in the money market took place during the 
course of 1986. Then, at the Tokyo Summit of the 
seven major developed countries in May, 1986, the 
structural nature of the problems of theit economies 
was explicitly recognised for the first time by these 
countries, i 

Agreement was reached in Tokyo on arrangements 
for surveillance over their economies, particularly of 
the performance of a set of identified indicators, and 
even on the adoption of corrective measures in cases 
where performance significantly diverges from the 
established norms. This arrangement was reinforced 
by „the Louvre Agreement in February, 1987, on 
policy realignments and joint interventions in foreign 
exchange markets. 

Since then, these countries have been making 


‘continuing effort to achieve better coordination of 


their macro-economic policies and for this Purpose, 
refine the set of economic indicators being used for 
keeping a surveillance on the performance of their 


eĉonomies. Not long ago, the then US Treasiiry 
Secretary proposed a combined commodity index 
for determining the exchange values of currencies. 

Thus the need to regulate multilaterally, the world 
economic system has once again been recognised, 
The questions still remaining to be answered are: 
what to regulate, how to regulate and who all 
should participate in the arrangement for regulation. 
Similarly, with regard to the solution of the problem 
of the external indebtedness of the developing coun- 
tries development dimensions of the problem have 
now been fully recognised. Today, we have also 
come to a stage where there is agreement on the need 
for debt exemptions for the poorest developing 
countries and debt reductions for the other heavily 
indebted countries. Concrete plans have been put 
forward for achieving these objectives. 


With the onset of the new detente, the UN has 
come to play a crucial role in the effort to resolve 
longstanding regional issues. The success achieved 
so far by the United Nations is eloquent testimony 
to its remarkable capacity to respond to demands 
made upon it. ; 

Another significant development has been that 
one of the Super Powers, that is, the Soviet Union, 
has drastically upgraded its attitude towards multi- 
lateralism. They have paid up their entire dues to 
the UN on account of peace-keeping operations. 
They have ratified the Common Fund for Commodi- 
ties. They have decided to-present’ the military 
expenditures in their budget in sucha manner as 
to conform to the format established by the United 
Nations. President Gorbachev in bis address to the 
UN General Assembly in December, 1988, put 
forward a series of proposals for strengthening the 
United Nations and related international organisa- 
tions. 


IV 
Trends in the Opposite Direction 


t 

Do these developments mean that a new point of 
departure from the erstwhile depressed state of multi- 
lateralism, has been reached? Do the shifts of 
policy described above represent a total rethinking 
on the relevance and role of multilateralism? 

Unfortunately, the new thinking does not seem to 
be shared by major developed market economy coun- 
tries. They are still stubbornly resisting attempts to 
restore to organisations like UNCTAD, UNIDO 
etc., the functions which rightfully belong to them 
and which they were discharging so competently until 
only a few years ago. 

There is stilla resolute and concerted effort to 
impose on these organisations, roles based on a 
preferred strategy of development. Bilateral coercion 
continues to be used in place of multilateral coope- 
ration. Decisions on vital international economic 
issues continue to be taken without regard to the 
interests and concerns of the vast majority of the 
nations of the world that is, developing countries 
and the East European socialist countries. The pro- 
cess of co-ordination and consultations remains 
confined toasmall group of major industrialised 
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countries, even though the impact of the policies 
followed by them extends far beyond their bounda- 
ries. The response so far to the present crisis has 
been a narrow exclusive multilateralism confined 
to the USA, the European Community Countries 
and Japan. What we are witnessing today is an 
inner circle or qualified multilateralism or simply 
polycentralism rather than genuine multilateralism. 


v 


Forces making Multilateralism an Imperative 
Necessity 


(a) Threats to Human Survival 


And yet, if ever there was a time for multilatera- 
lism, it is now. Today, the nuclear arms race has 
reached a stage where ‘the very immortality of 
humankind is threatened. Degradation of the 
environment, particularly the phenomena of “global 
warming” and “greenhouse effect”? pose another set 
of threats to human survival. Poverty, underdevelop- 
ment, over-population and inequity both within 
anation and among nations, also pose a serious 
threat to international peace and security. There are 
many conflicts in the world which are fuelled by 
these factors. This calls for substituting confronta- 
tion by cooperation and unilateral arbitrary actions 
by a multilateral approach to and framework for 
solving common problems. 


(b) Interdependence 


The modern technological revolution, particularly 
the communication technologies, have made the 
nations of the world more interdependent and world 
economic issues more inter-related than ever before. 
This has made it increasingly untenable for major 
economic powers to act alone. Contemporary econo- 
mic issues have become so complex that it is beyond 
the capacity of a single nation ora few of them, 
howsoever powerful they may be, to find solutions 
to them all by themselves or impose solutions on 
others. Any decision that is taken without associat- 
ing other interested nations is bound to prove 
ineffective or even counter-productive in the medium 
and long run. : 

Similarly, the co-ordination of global macro- 
economic policies and the management of global 
interdependence must be put on the broadest 
possible basis, if it is going to be efficient and 
effective. Likewise, the current integrationist process 
in the world economy is unlikely to be optimal or 
without adverse effects unless it is managed on a 
multilateral basis, keeping in view the interest of all 
the countries involved in the process. 


(c) Present Favourable 
Multilateralism 


The new detente provides an excellent opportunity 
to restore multilateralism to its rightful position. 
Confrontation between the Super Powers and the 
two rival power blocs has given way to dialogue and 
cooperation. The cold war appears to be ebbing 
away. The new detente has already yielded remark- 
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able tesults in the field of nuclear disartmaitent and 
in the resolution of longstanding regional conflicts. 
If deterrence as a means of maintaining balance of 
power is going to be discarded, then nations must 
find security by political and legal means and 
through economic cooperation. This can be pursued 
best under the multilateral system of the United 
Nations. 


These considerations show that today multila- 
teralism is no longer an ideal; it has become a 
necessity, a realpolitik. 


It is true that of late the momentum of the new 
detente has somewhat slowed down. Expectations 
of further progress in nuclear disarmament have 
not so far been fulfilled. In the meantime, new 
weapon systems are continuing to be developed and 
deployed, clouding the international security horizon 
and undermining prospects for future disarmament. 
There is no commonly agreed doctrinal underpinning 
for a new international security system. Moreover, 
economic issues have been singularly absent in the 
dialogue under the new detente. These developments 
make it even more necessary to usherin a new 
dynamic multilateralism. This will help in consoli- 
dating and strengthening the recent positive trends, 
preventing a slideback and keeping up the 
momentum. 


VI 
Why a new Dynamic Maltilateralism 


What is needed is a new dynamic multilateralism 
rather than a mere reversion to the traditional multi- 
Jateralism. It should be new because today we face 
new problems, new situations and hence new impe- 
ratives. We have to manage an increasingly multi- 
polar world economic structure. We have to cope 
with the rapid changes in the patterns of production, 
consumption and trade, brought about by the tech- 
nological revolution. We have to give direction to 
the new integrationist trends in the world economy 
with a view to optimising its benefits. We have to 
evolve new rules, regulations and regimes to cope 
with the new problems and opportunities in the 
field of environment, trade, manufactures and ser- 
vices. The new multilateralism should be dynami- 
cally functioning; it should dynamically adjust to the 
changing situation. 


VII 
Principles Governing New Dynamic Multilateralism 


(a) Universality 


The New Dynamic Multilateralism will not work 
if it is not universal. The universality criterion 
should not be taken in its literal sense. It does 
not imply that no decision can be taken in 
multilateral forums unless all the countries partici- 
pate in decision-making. What is implied is that the 
decision should be in the interest of all and no inter- 
est group should be left out of the decision-making 
process. An obvious example is the coordination of 
global macro-economic policies. 
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. Here, the existing attahgemenhts’ tust be put dt a 

much wider basis through the association of deve- 
loping countries, China and the East European’ 
socialist countries. Another example is the ad hoc 
restrictive regimes that are being set up to prevent 
proliferation of particular weapon systems. These 
regimes are apparently discriminatory and perpetuate. 
the division of the world between those which have 
and can continue to retain the particular weapons 
and those which cannot have them. Apart from 
this fundamental flaw, these regimes can never 
succeed in preventing proliferation. The only way 
to achieve non-proliferation of these weapons is 
their complete elimination within a comprehensive 
and universal multilateral framework. 


(b) Flexibility 


The New Dynamic Multilateralism should be 
flexible in that (a) it should not seek to promote 
sectarian interests and (b) it should be able to ‘take 
care of the interests of countries pursuing different 
socio-economic systems and at different stages of 
development. For example, measures designed to 
take care of the problems of a particular group of 
countries should be flexible enough to accommodate 
the interest of other groups of countries. ` 


Adjustment measures should be country-specific. 
Liberalisation measures should take into account the 
special problems of countries at relatively lower 
levels of development. There should be built-in 
provisions in general measures to take care of the 
asymmetries existing between developed and deve- 
loping countries. Preferential treatment for develop- 
ing countries is an example of such provisions. 


(c) Respect for Diversity 


There should be no attempt to impose any prefer- 
red development strategy or set of measures unifor- 
mally applicable to all countries. Every country 
should be free to pursue its own development policy 
and strategy and its own socio-economic system. 


(d) Transparency 


There should be greater flow of information. 
Economic and security activities should be conducted 
increasingly in a transparent manner. An increasing 
number of these activities should be subjected to 
multilateral surveillance the outcome of which should 
be mely disseminated among the peoples of the 
world. 


(e) Security 


The New Dynamic Multilateralism can function 
properly only in an atmosphere of confidence among 
nations and predictability of their behaviour. These 
make for international economic security. Security 
calls for elimination of unilateral action affecting 
the interest of others. Disarmament and early warn- 
ing can promote security. International economic 
security cannot be entrusted to the market. Nor can 
it be left to the existing international financial, 
monetary and trade organisations which present 
familiar difficulties. In the ultimate analysis, -it is 


difficult to provide an institutional underpinning to 
this concept without a World Government. 


(£) Comprehensiveness 


It is no longer possible to build a viable frame- 
work of multilateralism unless it is comprehensive. 
It must cover broadly all the issues which are of 
international concern — disarmament, security, 
development, environment and human rights. 


(g) Democratisatior 


Vestiges of the hegemony of the major powers 
embodied in the traditional multilateralism cannot 
be carried over to the New Dynamic Multilateral 
System. In the light of the changed and changing 
equation of global economic and political relations, 
arrangements based on the dominant role of the 
Permanent Members of the Security Council are 
unlikely to prove viable. 


(h) Demilitarisation 


This calls for: 


(i) the discarding of the concept of nuclear deter- 
tence once for all; 


(ii) elimination of nuclear weapons; 

(iii) other drastic measures of disarmament; 

(iv) giving conventional arms purely a defensive 
orientation; 

(v) massive out in military expenditure. 


VI 


Distinguishing features of a New Dynamic 
Maltilateralism 


(a) Growth as its Centre-piece 


The challenges of our age will remain unmet 
unless we generate forceful economic growth. Growth 
should, therefore, be the centre-piece of the New 
Dynamic Multilateralism. 


(b) Internationally Guaranteed and Enforceable 


The New Dynamic Multilateralism should be 
internationally guaranteed and all arrangements and 
obligations under it should be enforceable. This 
calls for the virtual elimination of the scope of 
unilateral action. Moreover, there should be specific 
and obligatory provisions for the settlement of 
disputes. This, among others, will require wider 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. 


(c) Early Warning and Verification System 


The New Dynamic Multilateral System should be 
endowed with a comprehensive verification system 
which should incorporate arrangements for early 
warning. For, the efficiency of the system will 
depend a great deal upon its capacity to monitor 
events and phenomena, analyse their implications, 
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give early warning on the basis of such monitoring 
and analysis, identify its own role in the process of 
the evolving situation and be capable of intervening 
strategically. Considerable amount of resources will 
be required for developing an international verifica- 
tion system. 


(d) Resources 


The new system will need to be endowed with 
adequate resources. Until now, the resources to the 
multilateral system have been provided mainly by 
the major developed countries. This has affected 
the impartiality and objectivity of the functioning of 
the system. Besides, resources from these quarters 
are no longer forthcoming on a scale needed to cope 
with the present demands. It is, therefore, necessary 
to find alternative sources. 


In this connection, it will be necessary to: 


(i) have a fresh look at the idea of a World 
Centra] Bank; 


(ii) re-examine the possibility of issuing additional 
SDR’s; 

(iii) give concrete shape to the concept of the 
link between disarmament and development. The 
resources to be released by disarmament measures 
should be seen not as a stock but as a flow. 


IX 
Institutional Basis and Implementation Mechanisms 


(a) The United Nations 


The United Nations will be the linch-pin of the 
New Dynamic Multilateralism. The UN is the only 
organisation which is global in scope, universal in 
membership and mandated by a Charter in the form 
of a Treaty. In its recent response to the challenge 
of resolving crisis situation, the United Nations has 


‘ provided renewed demonstration ot its capability, 


usefulness and indispensability. The recent role of 
the United Nations also constitutes the portent of 
the substantial increase in demand that is going to 
be made upon it. This clearly calls for a strengthen- 
ing of the organisations within the UN family. 


(b) Revival of Multilateral Economic System 


. At the present critical juncture, we need a strong, 
effective, alert and sensitive international economic 
system. Therefore, the present crisis of the inter- 
national financial, monetary and trading system 
cannot be allowed to continue. The existing systems 
should be revamped and renovated in order to cope 
with the newly emerging problems. This will require: 


(i) more resources at their disposal; 


(ii) enhancement of their capacity to analyse, 
diagnose and intervene. 


The institutions underpinning the international 
financial, monetary and trading systems also need a 
credible package of measures in each of these three 
areas, based on the changed rules of the game. 
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Reaching .out to Heavens 
JAYANT V. NARLIKAR 


Two major developments on the astronomical front 
are on their way in India. Both of them will 
come up on the scenic campus of Poona University, 
acampus that once formed part of the parks and 
gardens of the Governor of the Bombay Presidency 
during the British Raj. 

The first of these is the Giant Metre-wave Radio 
Telescope (GMRT) Centre. The brain-child of 
Govind Swarup of the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay, the GMRT will be the largest 
metre-wave radio telescope in the world. 

What is a radio telescope? In what way is it diffe- 
rent from the ordinary telescope that provides a 
visual view of the cosmos? What is so special about 
GMRT? Why is it being built in India? 

To answer these questions we must go back to the 
beginning of the era of radio transmission. The 
radio set — or wireless receiver of the olden days — 
brought a new way of communication of inform- 
ation. The messages in a radio transmission are car- 
ried by radio waves that travel with the speed of 
light. 

PTo the physicist, radio waves and light waves are 
different manifestations of the same phenomenon. 
The only difference is that radio waves are much 
longer in length than light waves. For example, 
when we tune our transistor set to a station on the 
25 metre band, the radio waves which bring the 
programme are some thirty five million times longer 
than the light waves coming from a red traffic 
signal. 

So, if radio waves can carry man-made signals, 
can they also not bring in information about cosmic 
radio sources? Indeed, they can. Just as light from 
the sun, the stars and the galaxies can tell us about 
the nature of these cosmic objects, so can radio 
waves. Karl Jansky in the early thirties, and Grote 
Reber a decade later, were the pioneers who succeed- 
ed incollecting radio waves from remote parts of 
the universe in their specially designed receivers. 

Radio astronomy really took off after the second 
World War, having gained much from wartime 
research on radar. Major radio telescopes began to 
be built. In India, the science of radio astronomy 
arrived in the sixties, with the construction of the 
radio telescope at Ooty — a hill station at a height 
of some 2500 metres in the southern state of Tamil 
Nadu. 

Designed and constructed indigenously, this tele- 
scope is a gigantic cylinder in the shape of a para- 






The distinguished scientist, Dr Narlikar is the 

first Director of the Inter-University Centre for 
Astronomy and Astrophysics (IUCAA) being 
set up near Pune. This contribution is reproduced 
here by courtesy of India Digest (No. 12, May- 
June 1989) the bi-monthly by the Commission 
of India in Hongkong. 
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boloid, whose axis is parallel to the earth’s axis of 
rotation. To achieve this configuration, the tele- 
scope—more than half a kilometre long — had to be 
sited on a hill slope in a north-south direction. The 
advantage of this arrangement is that the telescope 
cylinder can turn on its axis at an appropriate rate 
to track a cosmic radio source as the earth rotates 
round its axis. (If you wish to view a road-side 
building from a moving car, you have to turn your 
neck to compensate for the car’s motion). 


T= Ooty telescope performed important obser- 

vations of pulsars, quasars and radio galaxies 
during the seventies and the early eighties. To 
Govind Swarup, its creator, the need for an even 
more ambitious instrument became apparent in the 
context of the world-wide progress of radio 
astronomy, 

At the same time it was essential to think of a 
telescope that would be unique, and not a dupli- 
cation of something already existing in the advanced 
countries. After considerable brainstorming the idea 
of GMRT was born. 

Radio astronomy can be done at several wave- 
lengths, ranging from a few centimetres to over a 
few metres. However, the metre-wave band is 
usually avoided by the industrialised countries, 
because man-made noise is too loud to make detec- 
tion of cosmic signals feasible. Thus there exists a 
gap in our knowledge about the universe at this 
wave band. 

Theoretically too, this band is worth exploring, 
for the following reason. According to the currently 
favoured ideas on the origin of the universe, it is 
believed that the universe came into existence with a 
big explosion — the ‘big bang’ — and that it has 
been expanding ever since. The primeval explosion 
took place some ten to fifteen billion years ago. 
However, galaxies like our Milky Way began to be 
formed about a billion years after that event. Since 
then the universe has expanded to about five times 
its size. 

It is believed that the galaxies must have been 
formed from primordial clouds of neutral hydrogen 
gas. The atoms of neutral hydrogen have a char- 
acteristic wavelength of radiation — the well-known 
21-centimetre radiation. Even today this radiation 
is found all over the Milky Way, thus confirming the 
existence of neutral hydrogen. 

However, the primordial 21-cm radiation which 
was radiated by hydrogen clouds while forming 
galaxies, would have expanded, along with the uni- 
verse, to a wavelength five times its original size, 
that is, to about a metre or so. So just as a radio 
telescope tuned to receive 21-cm wavelength radi- 
ation tells us about the distribution of neutral 
hydrogen at present, so would a metre-wave tele- 
scope tell us about how the hydrogen was distri- 


buted in primordial times which galaxies were 
forming. 

Thus, the GMRT would be ideally suited to 
study the important cosmological problem of how 
and when galaxies were formed. It would in addi- 
tion, fill the information gap on the radio properties 
of cosmic sources at the metre wavelength. And, 
like all other major instruments, it may very well 
reveal serendipitous facts about the cosmos. ` 

Evidently one cannot set up such a system in or 
near a city for lack of space and because of the high 
level of industrial noise. The GMRT is being sited 
at Narayangaon, about 90 kilometres from the city 
of Pune (‘Poona’ in the British Raj) in a relatively 
quiet agricultural area. The scientific control of the 
telescope will be from the GMRT Centre on the 
campus of Poona University. 


The GMRT is slated to be completed in 1992. 

Although a world class facility like this should, 
and will, be used by the international community of 
astronomers, India would naturally like to provide 
the largest number of users. Where are these to 
come from? How can one ensure a significant 
growth of interest in astronomy and astrophysics in 
India? 

The second major project to come on the Poona 
University Campus has been initiated in response 
to these questions. The Inter-University Centre for 
Astronomy and Astrophysics (IUCAA) will bea 
national coordinating facility to promote the growth 
of astronomy and astrophysics (A & A) in the 
university-sector. 

The rationale behind IUCAA is as follows. The 
largest brain-power amongst the younger generation 
is naturally found in universities. It is amongst the 
bright young students of today that we may hope to 
find the astronomers and astrophysists of tomorrow. 

Historically, however, most of the major develop- 
ments in A & Ain India—since the country’s inde- 
pendence—have taken place outside the university 
sector. Apart from the GMRT and Ooty projects, 
the recently completed Vainu Bappu Telescope 
(VBT) at Kavalur for optical astronomy, the 
Millimetre Wave Antenna at Bangalore for micro- 
wave astronomy, the infrared telescope on Mount 
Abu to be completed soon, as well as India’s efforts 
in space astronomy, have all been in specialised 
institutes that are not easily accessible to the univer- 
sity faculty and students. 

So the questions arising about users of GMRT 
need to be posed in the wider context of these other 
national facilities also. The answer to them does not 
lie in creating such facilities in specific universities. 


The cost of providing many such facilities to - 


many universities would be prohibitive. Further, the 
operation of a facility within the somewhat rigid 
constitution of a university (say, as a department or 
as an advanced centre) would pose many problems, 
and the number of users would be limited. 

Logistics therefore require the setting up of a 
centralised facility to be shared by all university 
faculties and students interested in A and A. Indeed, 
in the West, astronomical facilities have already 
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come up ona multi-university, even multinational, 
basis. 

Thus IUCAA will be the universities’ field station 
for A & A. It is the second inter-university centre 
to be set up by the University Grants Commission 
(UGC), the first one being in accelerator sciences, on 
the campus of Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi. 

It was Professor Yash Pal, the Chairman of UGC 
who thought of the idea of setting up LUCAA next 
to the GMRT Centre in Pune. In this way, he felt, 
universities will not only benefit from the availability 
of GMRT, but will actually participate in its cons- 
truction and usage. It is therefore no accident that 
IUCAA followed the GMRT Centre on the campus 


of Poona University. 


UCAA’s role will extend beyond its interaction with 

the GMRT. In fact, its role is eightfold and may 
be summarised as follows: 

First, IUCAA will have a small core staff carrying 
on fundamental research in A & A, along with 
training of post-graduate and Ph.D students. Second, 
the LUCAA core staff will help nucleate and grow 
A & A in the university departments, so that even- 
tually many universities will have faculty and students 
working at a reasonably effective level. 

Third, IUCAA may help and sponsor the univer- 
sity faculty to prepare guest observer programmes on 
major national facilities like the VBT, GMRT, etc. 
as well as on international facilities like the Space 
Telescope. Next, IUCAA will introduce an associate- 
ship programme wherein the university faculty can 
visit IUCAA and use its facilities as associate mem- 
bers. It will also hold refresher courses and advanced 
level workshops in astronomy and astrophysics. 

JUCAA’s sixth role will be to create its own labo- 
ratory facilities for developing and calibrating astro- 
nomical instrumentation and payloads for satellites. 
Here university departments will be asked to submit 
specific projects in collaboration with one another, 
or with the IUCAA core staff. Finally, IUCAA 
will help popularise science by encouraging amateur 
astronomy clubs, generating programmes in the 
media, arranging public lectures, etc. 

These activities, along with close interaction with 
the GMRT, determine IUCAA’s eightfold way. As 
l write this article, a beautiful campus, designed by 
the eminent architect Charles Correa, is being cons- 
tructed and will be largely complete in 1990. 

All these efforts are in conformity with India’s 
scientific policy of giving special support to subjects 
identified as ‘thrust areas’ — a list that includes A 
and A. 

While launching IUCAA, Professor Yash Pal ex- 
pressed a fond hope: “Perhaps we have started on a 
toad which will bring our universities centre-stage... 
perhaps to a phase when the activities of ‘learning’, 
‘finding out’ and ‘doing’ will find their true synergy 

.. perhaps to a culture when the discovery of a 
single shining jewel anywhere in the country will 
ensure that pretty soon most of our academics will 
begin to shine with equal brilliance — and in many 
more colours.” [J 
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SK. Dey—In Rememberance 


ABID HUSSAIN 


S K. Dey was a rare and fascinating personality 

°” who became a legend in his own life time. He 
had a magnetic personality which could captivate 
any audience and inspire, people to unparalleled 
heigbts of commitment and devotion. Himself a 
dedicated missionary, he remained till his death, a 
tenacious idealist in the cause of the poor. A one- 
man army, who was primarily attempting to galva- 
nise the people trapped in the decadent framework 
of a stagnant and feudal rural economy. 

From being a struggling farmer’s son, born ina 
poor insulated village of Sylhet (now in Bangladesh), 
he battled his way up against the worst odds of life 
to reach the USA where, in turn, he struggled his 
way up With grit and guts to become an executive of 
the famed General Electric Company. In that capa- 
city, he returned to India and lived in riches and 
luxury. Those who had known him then were struck 
by his ostentatious living. Then came an avalanche 
— India was partitioned; the country went up in 
flames. People with whom he lived and with whom 
he had shared the joys of life in Lahore, were torn 
and dishevelled, alienated, uprooted and thrown to 
the worst agonies of personal tragedies and social 
upheavals. 

Caught in this great drama of an epic size human 
tragedy, with an act of boldness, unique by any 
standard, he broke from the security of a comfortable 
life and plunged himself into high risk and high 
anxiety efforts to rehabilitate people — people who 
were crushed by the partition and lay utterly 
devastated, in poignant misery and suffering. He set 
up a camp at Nilokheri to raise the victims of the 
partition out of ashes, nurtured in them a spirit of 
self-help and stimulated in them an irrepressible 
desire not to meekly submit to their personal tragedy. 
Under his leadership, the refugees worked on crafts 
and skills as part of the resettlement to begin a 
meaningful new life. 

He stoked in them the memories of their past 
glory and kindled in them the promise of a better 
future. An Indian farmer’s son by birth and origin, 
western in sprit and drive, he infused in them the 
spirit of community development. Intoxicated with 
a spirit unparalleled in India, he worked with the 
people like a maniac. No physical obstacles or 
impediments nor even the idea of revenge or memo- 
ries of communal carnage could stop him. Over- 
powering the constraints with people’s power, he 
made a gigantic success of Nilokherj. The whole of 
India watched with amazement the miracle of a 
people in small town of Nilokheri, who rose from 
out of dust and became the masters of their fate. 
There, he caught the glimpse of the power of com- 
munity in action. 

Thus going through the fire of communal carnage 
and the heroic experience of uplifting the sagging 
spirit of a broken community, he became a visionary. 
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He saw in his Nilokheri experience, a spark of 
new truth which he thought could light the fire of 
Tegeneration throughout the countryside. He 
Started dreaming of stirring the people in rural 
India by awakening in them the community spirit. 
He became convinced that he had found in his 
Nilokheri experiment a method to bring about a 
silent revolution in the vast countryside. There he 
caught the eye of Jawaharlal Nehru and won his 
heart for ever. 

Panditji, a visionary, a great thinker and con- 
ceptualiser, found a kindred spirit in S. K. Dey. 
Together, the two formed a formidable duo, and 
launched the ambitious community development 
Programme which aimed at development of the 
human spirit, at building local self-help capacities 
and in creating conditions to facilitate the transfer 
of power to people. These are concepts that are 
very much in vogue again. But it was S. K. Dey 
who gave it popular currency and an organisational 
shape over thirty years ago. It is only appropriate 
that two of his most well-known works are entitled 
“Power to the People’ and “Destination Man”. 
This summarises and pithily captures the philosophy 
and world-view of S. K. Dey. 

To give a concrete shape to an idea and convert- 
ing a small experience into an all-[ndia movement 
and programme was not an ordinary matter. It met 
with formidable resistance. Though he used bis 
clout with Panditji most effectively, yet he had to 
use his fast reflexes to beat his adversaries in “the 
party” administration. He pounded the many cor- 
ridors of Secretariats before he could gain a few 
others to support him in his mission. Before long 
his formulation about Community Development 
became a part of prevailing wisdom and a growing 
band of administrators agreed that people’s develop- 
ment cannot be left to administrators — instead it 
called for people’s participation. For this he needed 
a network different from regular administration. 
Thus was born the Community Development Organi- 
sation woven round extension agents and bare-foot 
village worker as friend, philosopher and guide of 
people in the villages. Jawaharlal described it thus: 
“All over India we have centres of human activity 
which are like lamps spreading their light more and 
more in the surrounding darkness”, 

India’s rural development effort, and particularly 
its agricultural planning, took a sharp turn in the 
1960s when threatened with a food crisis of the 
severest magnitude, India shifted gears and went in 
for a technological model. What has been forgotten 
by most commentators is that this technological 
model would not have successfully diffused in the 
country were it not for the infrastructure built so 
carefully by S.K. Dey and his dedicated band of 
followers in the 1950s. It is this village and block 

(Continued on page 34) 





The Beijing Drama—lIl 
D. BANERJEE 


N May 19, 1989 Li Peng proclaimed Martial Law 

in Beijing to be effective from the next day. But 
would the PLA implement it? There was deep 
division in the Party over this issue and it was not 
expected to be different in the PLA. Yang Shangkun 
held a meeting of the Central Military Commission 
(CMC) on May 18, 1989 and Deng Xiaoping presi- 
ded over an enlarged meeting on May 19. 
Apparently the matter was still not fully resolved. 
A number of senior PLA officials including Hong 
Xuezhi (member CMC) Qin Jiwei (Defence Minis- 
ter), Zhang Aiping (previous Defence Minister), 
Yang Dezhi (previous Chief of General Staff) and 
others, opposed the use of the PLA against the 
students and the people. It also included the two 
remaining Marshals of the PLA (out of a total of 
ten appointed in 1975). Xu Xiangqian and Nie 
Rongzhen. 

On May 24, 1989 Yang called another extended 
meeting of the CMC in Beijing, where again all the 
Military Region (MR) commanders were present. 
His speech lasted two and a half hours. He said 
that Beijing was out of control and that there was 
trouble in every province and city. A situation 
similar to the Cultural Revolution was emerging. 
The agitators had now targeted Deng Xiaoping and 
Li Peng. Yet, the student agitation was not the 
main issue; the root cause, according to him, lay 
within the Party. There were two voices within the 
Standing Committee of the Politbureau and two 
headquarters had emerged in the Party. He then 
strongly criticised Zhao Ziyang’s line and said that 
the senior comrades had endorsed Deng’s policies. 
Troops were required in Beijing to maintain law and 
order and were not to be used against the students. 
He then called on all the PLA cadres to unify their 
thinking in line with that of the Central leadership. 
Finally, he threatened: “If troops do not obey 
orders, I will punish them according to Military 
Law”. 

There would be no further major dissent within 
the PLA after this speech and its leaders now 
quietly fell in line. But no chance could still be 
taken and an overwhelming troop concentration 
was ordered. Elements oftwelve Group Armies 
(Corps) numbering around 300,000, from all the 
seven MRs of China, the Airborne Army under the 
Air Force and even troops from the Strategic 
Missile Command were moved to Beijing. 


The author, a Brigadier in the Indian Army, 
is currently attached to the Institute of Defence 
Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. This is the 
second of atwo-part article about the events 
leading to the Beijing massacre on June 4, 1989. 
The first part appeared in Mainstream (July 1, 
1989). 
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By the end of May the Student’s pro-democracy 


movement had lost much of its momentum and: 
appeared to be petering out. Surely they could be 
persuaded out of the Tiananmen without too much’ 


force. The People’s Armed Police which was formed 
in April 1983 from out of the PLA, now numbered 
500,000 men. They are equipped with tanks and 
helicopters and are meant specifically to counter such 
disturbances and should have been able to disperse 
the students without difficulty. 

To understand China’s use of force, one has to 

go back to Mao. A basic tenet of Maoist Military 
doctrine is to concentrate overwhelming superiority 
at the designated point of attack. This has been 
rigidly adhered to by the PLA since its inception 
and is one of its special characteristics. But even by 
these standards the force concentrated and used in 
Beijing was overwhelming. It can be explained only 
from the perspective that the students were no 
longer the principal objective. The attack was 
aimed specifically, though indirectly, at the dissidents 
within the Party and against those citizens thorough- 
out the nation who opposed the central leadership. 
It is they who had to be taught a lesson. 
- Act IV of the Beijing drama has begun. The 
script is complete but its enactment will probably be 
spread over the next two years. The main theme of 
this Act is to prove to the nation that the Movement 
was led and was confined to “an extremely small 
element of counter revolutionary rebels”, who were 
instigated by the West and who were bent upon 
undoing socialism. The students in Beijing cannot 
be criticised as a body. The Universities in Beijing 
are premier institutions of the country, where the 
leading cadres’ children study before they go abroad. 
If it is accepted that they have repudiated the sys- 
tem then the present leadership has indeed no 
legitimacy. 

The purge has begun at the top with Zhao 
Ziyang, Hu Qili and their immediate supporters. 
Zhao Ziyang was relieved from all positions on 
May 18 and was probably put under house arrest 
from the same day. It is interesting to note the 
charges that were levelled against him. First charge 
is that he prematurely terminated the “Campaign 
Against Bourgeois Liberalisation”. Second, that 
when he went to Korea, he shirked his responsibility 
by passing on the task of countering the agitation 
to Li Peng and the Standing Committee. Third, that 
he placed himself above the central authorities and 
took arbitrary decisions on his own. Fourth, that 
his has been the ‘black hand’ behind the student 
movement and was an attempt to usurp power for 
himself. Lastly, that while both Li Peng and Deng 
had accepted their mistakes in the failure of the 
economic policies. Zhao has refused to do so. These 
are serious charges for which he can be expected to 
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pay a heavy price. Hu Qili and the other senior 
Party members who supported him can also expect 
fo suffer a similar fate. The subsequent purge will 
be both wide and deep. Intellectuals, artists, media 
men and a wide variety of people who support 
western liberal ideas will be affected. Trade Unions 
who supported the movement, like the powerful 
All-China Federation of Trade Unions will be 
chastised and its leader Zhu Houze will probably be 
removed. Autonomous trade unions set-up outside 
the Party will be disbanded. Still the purges will not 
be as vicious or as widespread as in the Cultural 
Revolution. In his recent speech on June 29, Deng 
has asked that these not be extended unnecessarily. 
But the deep breach that has been made in the 
nation cannot again be healed by a fiat. 

The PLA is likely to be the next target. Though 
ultimately all the leaders fell in line, many had ' 
expressed their reservations initially. They can no 
longer be trusted with important posts and are 
likely to be sidelined, but are unlikely to lose their 
Party membership or be punished. Qin Jiwei and 
Hong Xuezhi will definitely feature in this list but 
but later. There will be other senior leaders as 
well. But those commanders who came out strongly 
in support will extract their pound of fiesh and 
some may be rewarded with membership in the 
Politbureau. About four to five members can be 
expected from the PLA in the near future instead of 
of .the presenttwo, Yang Baibing, President Yang 
Shangkung’s younger brother and the present head 
of the powerful political department will be the per- 
son to watch in the PLA. ° 

A more difficult question is what to do with the 
PLA rank and file who opposed military crackdown. 
There were strong indications of dissidence within 
the military ranks. After all the PLA as a group has 
been severely disadvantaged by the recent economic 
liberalisation. Even though they may not have been 
concerned about democracy, official corruption was 
an issue with which they must have identified. Some 
collusion between PLA soldiers, whether in or out of 
uniform, and the students may then well have taken 
place. If the heavy casualties to PLA soldiers men- 
tioned are true, it is unlikely to have been caused by 
unarmed civilians. Skirmishes between Army 
units then cannot be discounted. The dissidence 
within the PLA will probably be dealt with under 
the re-education programme initially and purges of 
some elements later. 

A massive programme to identify the “polluted” 
elements in the population has already begun. 
Through voluntary confessions wrongdoers are being 
identified and corrective, measures will be taken 
against them later. This may be done through 
campaigns against “spiritual pollution” and “bour- 
geois liberalisation” that were given up prematurely 
in the past. The target will be to crack down on 
economic crime, particularly graft-taking and by 
ending official profiteering. The other aspect will be 
to counter the western bourgeois liberal ideas intro- 
duced into China recently. While the first will be 
popular and was one of the main demands of the 
pro-democracy movenient, the second is essentially a 
repressive measure. It will not be easy to implement 
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this and the campaigns may now be pursued for 
upto two years. 

This will further highlight the contradictions in 
China today. How does a society attempt to 
liberalise economically without democratising its 
polity? The path of economic modernisation 
adopted in China today relies heavily on decentra- 
lisation, individual initiative and private enterprise. 
This calls for wider participation in the decision- 
making process and a devolution of responsibility. 
How are western liberal ideas to be eliminated in a 
society where tens of thousands of students go 
abroad to learn those specialisations which are 
required for economic and technological moder- 
nisation? How do students learn only technology 
and shut themselves off from democracy and liberal 
political ideas? These are problems to which there 
appears to be no solution through repression. Yet 
recent statements made by China’s leaders proclaim 
that there will be no slow down in the economic 
modernisation and no change in its open door policy. 

Act V will begin after a while, perhaps when the , 
80 year olds leave the scene, which is surely not too 
far away. Meanwhile it is relevant to reflect on 
three main issues that should concern the world. 

First is the perplexing question of high command 
failure. This is a crisis that could wholly have been 
avoided. Though there was a serious disagreement 
of views amongst senior functionaries, there was an 
agreement that this would not be extended toa 
power struggle. Li Peng admitted as much when he 
was in Tokyo earlier in April. But Deng’s hastily 
adopted line polarised positions and led to this. 
Even when the Party line was laid down in the 
April 26, 1989 editorial, no arrangements were made 
for its implementation Gorbachev’s visit cannot 
entirely be the reason for it, because the nature of 
the response had not been decided upon. Instead 
the Party landed itself in a situation where it got 
totally alienated from the people and perhaps also 
from the grassroots cadre. It has not yet been 
accepted by the leadership that a nation of 1.1 billion 
people which was on its road to modernisation 
cannot be ruled entirely through editorial edicts. 

Second is the question of external relations. 
Efforts are being made to project an image of busi- 
ness as usual. But how far can this be extended? 
Human rights has emerged as an issue in the world 
and the visuals of the Beijing massacre will remain 
etched in its memory atleast for some time. Even 
otherwise, when the very stability of China is in 
question, surely economic and diplomatic relations 
cannot but be on hold. : 

Third is the role of the PLA. Attempts will proba- 
bly be made now to disengage it from implementing 
the repressive measures still to be taken and instead 
to let this be handled by the People’s Armed Police. 
But PLA’s ultimate support will be vital for the 
Party leadership. Professionalism can, therefore, be 
expected to be underplayed for the present in favour 
of political education. Service conditions for all ` 
ranks will have to be improved. Recruitment patterns 
may need to be changed to ensure that soldiers serve 
for a longer period rather than the minimum com- 

(Continued on page 18) 





A TV Signal: What is it? Who gets it? 
LS. MATHUR 


I have recently worked in several parts of northern 
and eastern India on a TV serial for the promo- 
tion of adult literacy. These programmes are aimed 
towards encouraging a scientific attitude amongst 
rural people, and to dispel the myths and supersti- 
tions which so often imprison the Indian mind. The 
scripts highlight illiteracy as one of the major contri- 
buting reasons for superstitious attitudes. Folk 
theatre, with its traditional sutradhar is the medium 
we have used to convey the message of each episode, 
drawing on traditional entertainment forms and 
incorporating contemporary ideas and lyrics develop- 
ed for us by hereditary performers. We have worked 
with local artists in the areas around Ujjain, Pune, 
Lucknow, Udaipur and Ahmedabad. These locations 
have also been amongst the prime targets of the TV 
signals which, we are told, are now reaching 90 per 
cent of India’s citizens. My experience over several 
months in rural areas, and in the preparation of 
material for rural audiences, suggests that we need 
to take another look at television signals and at the 
audiences which they claim to reach. 

My last experience in location shooting in rural 
India was in 1982 & 1984, when NID worked ona 
major exhibition for the Department of Energy 
and a film on TUSSAR SILK. I went back to 
some of these areas this time. The change is 
astonishing. The first thing which struck me was 
the attitude which prevails throughout the rural 
belt towards television, and ‘“TV-wallahs’. A 
TV crew, with all its gadgets and equip- 
ment is not only immediately identifiable, but is 
invariably identified with political power. This is 
often because a local ‘heavyweight’ is involved 
in assisting the crew with arrangements. The TV 
team is frequently unaware of the price it may be 
paying, in terms of trust and credibility, for efficient 
arrangements! The TV team is thus immediately 
stuck in a partisan role of support to local power 
structures. Communication with the community 
may be blocked, or may be totally misleading. In 
these conditions how can TV reporting establish its 
‘neutrality, gain trust and reinforce its credibility? 
If it is to do these things, TV teams have to be far 
more sensitive to their ‘conspicuous’ quality. A press 
reporter can remain anonymous — a TV reporter 
never is. ; 

In these past years, I have also been struck by the 
acceleration in political consciousness, a conscious- 
ness closely linked to the view that power systems 


The author is on the staff of the National 
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are inevitably corrupt, and that surviv 
beating the game is what really counts. gt ough 
survival tactics have a link with TV-watching. 
While we claim that 90 percent of India is now 
within reach of our national TV signal, in reality I 
would estimate that some 10 per cent of our popula- 
tion is within actual reach of a functioning TV set 
In village after village in Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh one could not locate a single antenna. On 
what basis, therefore, do we take decisions on 
massive investments in rural communication through 
the television medium? Even where sets are avail- 
able, voltage fluctuations can be so great that invest- 
ing in a set is ridiculous. Some of the so-called 
electrified villages in which I have worked in Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan experience 
fluctuations of between 60 and 300 volts. Nobody 
in their right mind would subject an electronic 
appliance to such fluctuations — a TV set would be 
blown up in no time at all. 

A major contributing factor for the unbalanced 
supply grid is energy theft — illegal connections 
hooked directly onto transmission lines to keep tube- 
wells running. Lengthy and corrupt procedures to 
get a legal supply is a major incentive to such theft. 
As long as this continues, TV watching is a faint 
hope. We investigated TV habits and aspirations, 
Social change seemed to be the last thing on any- 
one’s minds: “We cannot see films” or “We cannot 
see the Ramayan” were about the most searching 
reactions to be heard. Would they be interested in 
our adult literacy programmes? The audiences we 
talked to were not impressed. Teachers are paid too 
little, so who would actually provide the service 
which must be linked with TV programmes? Com- 
munity TV sets? Not a chance: the problem of 
maintenance and power supply are overwhelming 
(The only community set we were able to locate was 
one in Pune!) What about decentralised, local TV 
on the lines of the Pij experiment in Gujarat’s Kheda 
district? The response was that political pressures 
compounded with power problems, would make this 
impossible, particularly in states like UP. There, as 
in so many parts of the country, the arms of the law 
seem irrelevant to the daily needs of the local people. 
Where communities have learnt to administer their 
own laws for their own needs, I wonder if such 
media exposure aids problem-solving, or would it 
compound an already complex situation? Where is 
the local infrastructure to follow-up on idéas for 
action, stimulated by media? The answers may have 
to be found in our most backward districts — Bihar’ 
Uttar Pradesh and Orissa are perhaps the regions 
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iost in need of communication experiments for 
social change and for a true understanding of both 
what television can and what it cannot achieve. 

The paucity of follow-up is an equally serious 
factor — a programme on family planning is next 
to useless if the health worker’s visit takes place six 
months later. If we are to be serious about televi- 
sion, the infrastructure for follow-up must come 
first. It is here that the non-broadcast mode deserves 
priority. It also requires a radically different 
approach, both in training and production. It means 
entrusting programme production primarily to local 
communities, of de-mystifying and localising the 
technology. What can be achieved this way has been 
demonstrated worldwide by the late Martha Stuart 
of New York, through her pioneering work with 
activists, including the Self-Employed Women’s 
Association (SEWA) of Ahmedabad. The kind of 
video pregrammes that NID has been asked to make 
would be far more powerful if they were available 
for use by local teachers equipped with VCRs and 
television sets. The suggestion is not as impractical 
as it may sound, even if we take into account the 
problems of power supply. 

A video projection system of the required speci- 
fication demands an investment of Rs. 50,000. If 500 
units are to be distributed throughout the country, 
with 500 trained people in-charge with their own 
library of video cassettes, we need an investment of 
about Rs. 5 crores in equipment and recurring cost 
fora potential for learning and action which is 
enormous. Video programmes would thus support 
local education and awareness, a supplement and 
not a substitute for the instructor, or for local com- 
monienen devices developed in response to local 
need. 

“In all of this, we seem to have forgotten the power 
of radio, and of utilising and creating a genuine 
transistor revolution. The radio signal is much more 
effective, being largely independent of power grids. 
Yet the number of radio sets is still pitifully small 
and women and children are often out of reach — 
the transistor goes where the man goes. What also 
struck our team is the rapid disappearance of what 
‘was once to be the contrasting value systems of 
‘urban and rural India. One used to think of rural 
communities as isolated. This assumption is rapidly 
losing its relevance. So-called urban ‘material’ 
values have permeated rural society. The consu- 
merism so energetically promoted by the national 
network reaches the village not by TV signals but by 
networks of buses and trains which take ideas and 
aspirations back and forth ata speed which few of 
us realise. 

Looking ‘at the themes with which our team is 
concerned, I have been struck by yet another pheno- 
menon. Whatever social problem we seemed to 
select, in one way or another itis linked to, and 
indeed rooted in, the problems of water supply and 
availability. Every issue of welfare, health and 
education, caste and community — seem to start 
here. It is water that links the environment with 
the individual, and determines what will work and 
what will fail. The problems of drought and flood 
‘demonstrate this fundamental nexus. Water should 
become a. core communication concern for us as a 
nation, and the utilisation of and understanding of 


water resoiitces as our channel for sensitivity towards 
the environment, and of all the elements which our 
communities must learn to manage ina holistic 
way, if they are to survive. So many communication 
modules prepared by different agencies are related 
to water in one way or other; wastelands, agricul- 
ture, health, hygiene, drought, flood. Can we inte- 
grate our strategies and understand the common 
thread, utilising it as our main education message? 

As a communicator, I have also been asking my- 
self whether a social environment exists today in 
which ‘truth’ can be spoken, recognised or digested. 
My recent experience indicates the enormity of 
group politics, illiteracy, economic exploitation, 
disease, poverty and sheer goondaism as the reality 
which makes a mockery of much of what is intended 
as ‘development communication’ on our national 
networks. To create an environment of relevance, 
stimulating’ communiction at the local level — by 
the people, for their own needs — is the only possi- 
ble solution, with mass media as a supplement, and 
not as the core. All of us who operate out of urban 
hi-tech orientations, and not merely those who run 
government media, need to think again. The signal 
our people most need may not be a TV signal at all, 
but a chalk signal ona blackboard. And running 
blackboards may be a much more complex task then 
setting up transmitter towers. D 





D. Banerjee : Beijing Drama 
(Contd. from page 16) 

pulsory tenure of three to four years. More money 
will have to be provided to PLA modernisation, 
including import of weapons and equipment. Lastly, 
they will have to be given a greater political role. 
Yet contradictions will surface here as well. One of 
the major complaints of the PLA leadership in recent 
times had been the general lack of national defence 
consciousness. This was to draw attention to the 
absence of support to the PLA from the people. 
With this recent violent intervention things can only 
get worse. Next, if weeding out corruption is to-be 
a priority task, how isit to be eradicated in the 
PLA, where it is perhaps even more rampant? 

How then does China cope with these contradic- 
tions, when led by a Party without legitimacy, with 
a gerontocratic leadership ruling through a group 
of 60 year old front men? The new General Secretary 
Jiang Zhemin’s (63) credentials are suspect. His 
appointment may be due to considerable opposition 
within the Party to Li Peng and Qiao Shi. Or that 
Jiang, has been placed there, to counter their influ- 
ence. Will it then not lead to another power struggle 
later? Jiang, of course, dealt with the pro-democracy 
movement in Shanghai with commendable firmness 
and later with sharp ruthlessness. Yet his being the 
son-in-law of Li Xiannian (the earlier President), 
presently a strong supporter of Deng, is further signs 
of an oligarchic system emerging in China where 
important positions are being distributed within a 
coterie of family members. ' 

There may perhaps be a slight difference in the 
ending of this drama. In its final Act, there may not 
be merely a logical denouement. Instead it could 
well be a cataclysm whose impact will be even greater 
than the climax witnessed on the dawn of June 
4, 1989. O (Concluded) 
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US Threat to India’s Economic Policies 


NE SS GSS 
In pursuance of statutory functions detailed in the United States Omnibus Trade & Compet- 


itiveness Act 1988, the United States Trade R 


epresentative issued on April 30, 1989 her report, 


identifying foreign economic, trade and intellectual property policies which are consid. 
to the United States, and which might invite retaliatory action/sanctions by the United feet This 


report covers many countries, among them India. 


We reproduce here the full text of the “India” section of the United States Nati 

nal 
Estimates Report of April 30, 1989 in view of the stir it has caused among large Gecions of id 
in this country. This provides an insight into the US antipathy towards some of the economic 
policies pursued by this country—even those in the sphere of industry and services such as petroleum 


patents and insurance; that is, in areas beyond trade practices. 


—Editor 





INDIA 


[x 1988 the US trade deficit with India was $ 671 
million or $ 591 million lower than in 1987. US 
merchandise exports to India were $2.5 billion, 
rising $ 1 billion or 70.7 per cent compared to 1987. 
India was the United States’ 24th largest export 
market in 1988. US imports from India totalled $ 3.2 
billion in 1988 or 16.2 per cent higher than in 
1987. 

The stock of US foreign direct investment in India 
was $ 466 million in 1987, $20 million higher than 
in 1986. US direct investment in India is largely 
concentrated in chemicals and allied products non- 
electrical machinery and primary and fabricated 
materials. 


1. IMPORT POLICIES 


India’s web of market access barriers is a serious 
and longstanding impediment to US exports. Al- 
though some US companies have identified individual 
items of export interest, most potential exporters 
have simply given up in the face of across-the-board 
quantitative restrictions and steep tariffs. 

The United States has raised these issues in all 
trade related meetings with Indian officials. The 
United States stresses the benefits for Indian 
consumers and manufactures as well as US exporters 
if India reduces its import barriers. 


Tariffs 

Indian tariffs are exceptionally high, especially for 
goods that can be produced domestically. An auxi- 
liary duty applies to unbound tariff items. A World 
Bank report states that although duty exemptions 
exist, the unweighted average of India’s basic and 
auxiliary duties was 137.6 per cent in 1986. Some 
59 per cent of tariffs fall between 120 and 140 per 
cent. India has selectively lowered tariffs on some 
capital goods and semi-manufactured inputs to help 
Indian manufacturers. 

Ina sample of. 10 similarly situated developing 
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countries characterised by large internal markets 
and diversified industrial structures, India’s manu- 
factured goods duties were by far the highest — some 
20 percentage points above the second-ranked 
country. $ 

_The Uruguay Round tariff negotiations offer a 
significant opportunity for the United States to seek 
both duty reductions and bindings in the GATT. 

The United States and India continue negotiations 
on a longstanding compensation package under 
GATT Article XXVIII. The United States has sought 
Indian tariff liberalisation as compensation for 
bindings broken when India restructured its tariff 
schedule in 1976. 

_India has been unwilling to follow the practice of 
virtually every other GATT member in holding con- 
sultations on conversion to the Harmonised Tariff 
System. 


Import Licensing 


Import licensing regulations remain India’s most 
effective import barrier. Apart from their trade- 
restricting content, the lack of transparency in India’s 
voluminous and ambiguous trade regulations consti- 
tutes a major trade barrier. 


The licensing regime restricts three groups: consu- 
mer goods; raw materials, components and spare 
parts; and capital goods. Most consumer goods 
imports are banned. Since 1984 India has gradually 
liberalised some industrial and foreign trade licens- 
ing controls. 


Imports classified in the second group fall under 


‘one of four headings: banned; restricted-constituting 


a near ban on locally produced items for which 
imports are an exception rather than the rule; limited 
permissible — where domestic production is deemed 
ee but available quantities and delivery 
schedules — are inadequate; and open general license 
(OGL). i ' ; 

_ In theory the OGL list includes all items not on 
the three other lists. Because the restricted lists con- 
tain several broadly defined categories, however, 
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fot practical purposes OGL status is limited to items 
on the OGL list. 

Capital goods are similarly divided into: restricted, 
OGL — for those items not produced locally; and 
special—for imports subject to special licensing. 
Capital goods under OGL may be imported without 
a license but the importer must be an “‘actual user” 
of the good (and product use must comply with 
Indian industrial licensing restrictions). Items not 
appearing on any of the three lists still require a 
license. 

Licenses are granted after it has been certified 
such imports are essential, unavailable from domes- 
tic sources and the importer has advertised his 
requirements for 45 days if the import value exceeds 
2.5 billion rupees (about $ 170 million). Since 
import licenses ate normally issued only to end 
users, distributors cannot normally import foreign 
‘goods into India for storage and later resale. 

The licensing system also complicates agricultural 
product imports particularly where commodities are 
either banned on subject to discrectionary and 
regtrictive licensing. The United States will continue 
to seek elimination of this nontariff measure in 
bilateral discussions and Uruguay Round negotia- 
tions. 


Quantitative Restrictions 

Many US manufacturers have simply given up 
trying to penetrate the quantitative restrictions 
imposed by Jndia’s licensing system. Most consumer 
goods are banned except fora few goods govern- 
ment agencies import. Other sectors face quotas. 
Any easing of quantitative restrictions is usually 
based upon an absence of domestic production. 

India has justified virtually all its quantitative 
restrictions on balance-of-payments grounds under 
GATT Article XVIII: B. There does not appear to 
be a close correspondence between these restrictions 
and changes in India’s balance of payments, how- 
ever. Rather the restrictions are intended to protect 
domestic producers from competition. 


2. GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 


Many US firms have found Jndia’s procurement 
practices cumbersome and non-transparent. In award- 
ing contracts Indian government policy favors Indian 
suppliers over foreign suppliers on a case-by-case 
basis. India is not a member of the GATT Government 
Procurement Code. The Oil and Natural Gas Com- 
mission (ONGC) has been cited as especially difficult 
on procurement matters. 

Like other Indian government entities, ONGC has 


used foreign bids to leverage domestic producers into . 


lowering their prices. Although a sealed bid process 
is ostensibly used, a common complaint is that 
ONGC gives domestic producers the opportunity to 
rebid tenders when foreign companies have bid 
lowest on acontract. Some US firms do not submit 
bids on Indian government entity tenders because of 
India’s poor reputation in procurement practices. 

In response to a US request, in February 1987 
India agreed ta publish ONGC’s tendering proce- 
dures to improve process transparency. So far, 
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howévét, no such procedures have been made public. 

India’s September 1987 decision to forbid use of 
agents in defense procurement as a result of several. 
notorious procurement cases is a new trade barrier. 
Most US firms do not have and do not wish to have 
a resident representative. The companies prefer to 
rely on agents. The firms find it cumbersome and 
expensive to send company representatives to handle 
all details of a sale. 

Although new regulations clarifying agent duties 
and rights are supposedly being prepared, the ban 
on agents has dampened trade. There has also been 
a spillover into several other areas with fears that 
contracts negotiated through agents will be frozen or 
thrown out. 


3. EXPORT SUBSIDIES 


Under a 1981 bilateral agreement India agreed to 
restrict export subsidy use. Recent information indi- 
cates India may have expanded existing export promo- 
tion programmes and instituted new ones. The United 
States has held bilateral consultations with India to 
obtain more information on the programmes and 
determine their consistency with bilateral commit- 
ments and the GATT Subsidies Code. 

That assessment continues. If it determines India 
is not in compliance with the bilateral agreement, the 
United States will take appropriate steps which could 
include revoking the injury test in US countervailing 
duty cases. 


4. BARRIERS TO INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 
_ PROTECTION 


India does not provide adequate and effective 
protection for US intellectual property rights. The 
United States has discussed intellectual property pro- 
tection with India in many formal and informal 
meetings the past few years. Indian government 
officials have not responded positively to repeated 
US proposals for changes to India’s patent, trade- 
mark and copyright laws. India is not a member 
of the Paris Convention, nor does it have a bilateral 
patent agreement with the United States. 

The United States is pursuing these issues bilate- 
rally and in the Uruguay Round negotiations on 
intellectual property protection. 


Patents 

India’s patent protection is weak and has especially 
adverse effects on US pharmaceutical and chemical 
firms. India’s Patent Act prohibits patents for any 
invention claiming substances intended for use or 
capable of being used as a food, medicine or drug or 
relating to substances prepared or produced by 
chemical process. Many US invented drugs are 
widely reproduced since patent protection is not 
available. There are other important exclusions from 
patentability as well. 

Processes for making such substances are patent- 
able subject-matter but the patent term for these 
processes is limited to the shorter of five years from 
patent grant or seven years from patent filing. This 
is usually less than the time needed to obtain regu- 


latory approval to market the product. 

Where available, product patents expire 14. years 
from the date of patent filing. Stringent compulsory 
licensing provisions have the potential to render 
poen protection virtually meaningless. There are 

road, “‘licenses of right” that automatically apply 
to patents for food and drugs. 

Indian policy guidelines normally limit recurring 
royalty payments, including patent licensing pay- 
ments, to eight per cent of the selling price (net of 
certain taxes and purchases). Royalties and lump 
sum payments are taxed at a 30 per cent rate. 


Copyrights 

Piracy of copyrighted materials (particularly popu- 
lar fiction works and certain textbooks) is a signifi- 
cant problem. Video, record and tape piracy have 
also been reported. r ; 

India amended its Copyright Act to provide 
stronger remedies against piracy and to protect com- 
puter software. However, there is a notable Jack of 
enforcement in the copyright area. The law also con- 
tains deficiencies in the areas of compulsory licensing 
and overly broad exemptions from liability for 
certain unauthorised uses and public performances, 


Trademarks 

- Registration can be cancelled if the mark has not 
been used for five years. However, use of a foreign 
mark is made extremely difficult. Guidelines for 
foreign joint ventures prohibit the use of “foreign” 
trademarks on goods produced for the domestic 
market. The required registration of a trademark 
license is routinely refused on such grounds as “not 
in the public interest,” ‘‘will not promote domestic 
industry” or on balance-of-payments grounds. 

In an infringement suit, the trademark owner 
must prove he has used his mark to avoid a counter- 
claim for cancellation of his registration on the 
ground of nonuse. Such proof can be difficult given 
India’s policy of discouraging foreign trademark use 
due to a supposed Indian consumer prejudice in 
favour of foreign goods. 

No protection is available for service marks. 
Trademarks for several single ingredient drugs can- 
not be registered. There have been several cases 
where unauthorised Indian firms have used US trade- 
marks for marketing Indian goods. However, the 
Indian courts have recently upheld trademark owner 
rights in infringement cases. 


Trade Secrets 

Indian laws appear to impair the ability to protect 
and transfer trade secrets or enforce confidentiality 
agreements. 


5. SERVICES BARRIERS 


r 

The-Indian government either partially or entirely 
runs most major service industries. Restrictions on 
trade in services follow the same pattern and ratio- 
nale as restrictions on trade in goods and foreign 
investment..Officials fear allowing more scope to 
foreigners would diminish control over strategic 
industries, adversely affect inefficient service mono- 
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' barriers through the 


polies and add a new drain of foreign exchange. 

The United States is seeking removal of these 
Uruguay Round services 
negotiations. 


Insurance 

All insurance companies are government-owned. 
Foreign insurance companies have no direct access 
to the domestic insurance market except for surplus 
lines, some reinsurance and some marine cargo 
insurance. 

The United States has discussed with Indian 
Officials the benefits of opening the domestic 
insurance market to US suppliers but no progress 
was made. Gross premiums in India totalled more 
than $ 2.6 millions in 1986. 


Motion Pictures 

US companies are forced to channel imports 
through a competing Indian government agency that 
itself imports films. Motion picture imports 
are subject to quotas. US companies are requir- 
ed to pay an excessive ‘“‘canalisation” fee for 
which no services are rendered. Indeed, the fee 
serves to support the Indian Government agency. 
US motion picture companies are excluded from the 
Indian home video market. 


A film selection board must also approve imported 
feature length films. Locally made films are not 
subject to this quality review. India imposes 
different remittance ceilings on different categories 
of feature film imports. 


6. INVESTMENT BARRIERS 


Indian Government policies and practices severely’ 
restrict potential US investment and impose un- 
‘acceptable conditions on those US companies that 
do invest in India. Foreign investment, where 
allowed, must serve narrowly defined national goals, 


Restrictions on Entry 


Foreign investment is usually permitted only in 
so-called “‘core sectors” consisting of some 30 offici- 
ally designated industries. Investment outside these 
sectors is prohibited unless production is predomi- 
nantly for export. 


Screening Criteria 


Various government agencies closely screen foreign 
investment. The Foreign Investment Board (FIB) 
must approve the ternis of all foreign investment 
proposals. Most new investments and expansion of. 
existing investments must receive an “industrial 
license.” 

When screening foreign investments, India con-' 
siders many factors. These include the extent the 
project fits national planning goals, incorporates 
advanced technology, leads to exports or import 
substitution and uses local materials and equipment. 

In general, local financing is not available to 
foreign investors. Financing must come from foreign 
exchange earnings generated by exports or from 
foreign sources, 
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Equity Participation Restrictions 

Foreign investors generally cannot hold more 
than 40 per cent equity. Majority foreign equity 
may be allowed if the firm is export-oriented, incor- 
porates desired technology, or is otherwise consi- 
dered vital to India’s national interests. ~ 


Export and Local Content Requirements 

India requires both export performance and local 
content commitments as conditions for approving 
foreign investment. Export commitments are often 
tied to other performance requirements or regula- 
tions. For example, equity restrictions may be 
telaxed in return for increased export commitments. 

India’s 1988-1991 Import and Export Policy 
requires investors to procure from local sources 
where domestic production exists and also to shift 
to domestic procurement as new domestic sources 
are created. “Phased Manufacturing Schemes’ set 
target dates by which specified percentage of inputs 
must be procured locally. 

Though not an investment barrier ‘per se India’s 
import licensing system also constrains the investor 
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from importing competitive inputs. 

The United States is pursuing these issues bilater- 
ally and in the Uruguay Round negotiations on 
trade-related investment measures. 


7. OTHER BARRIERS 


Countertrade 

India has an unpublished policy that encourages 
countertrade. Global tenders usually include a clause 
stating that, all other factors being equal, preference 
will be given to companies willing to agree to 
countertrade. The exact nature of offsetting exports 
is unspecified as is the export destination. However, 
the Indian government does try to eliminate the use 
of re-exports in counter-trade. 

The Indian Minerals and Metals Trading Corpo- 
ration (MMTC) is the major countertrade body; the 
State Trading Corporation handles a minimal 
amount, Private companies are encouraged to use 
countertrading. MMTC estimates there were coun- 
tertrade obligations worth approximately $ 170 
millions in 1986-87.0) 
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Internationalising National Decisions 


A note on development, environmental 
question and the issue of Sovereignty 


SATISH JHA 


T= past few years have brought to the fore a new 

factor that influences the decision-making powers 
of the national governments, international institu- 
tions as well as the local institutions. The pheno- 
menon is nowhere more visible than in the field of 
environment, though in various other areas too, the 
impact of this process is being felt increasingly. In 
what follows we shall discuss how in the context of 
environment some small groups of professionals have 
managed a decision-making process which has long 
been seen as the preserve of the national govern- 
ments, local bureaucrats, people or in some cases 
had been allowed to be influenced by the state 
sponsored international institutions only. We shall 
pose the question in the context of the evolution of 
the environmental question, emergence of various 
independent institutions espousing the cause and 
thinking in terms of managing or influeucing state 
policy of their own country and through that affecting 
the policy of a large number of other institutions 
as well. 

The past couple of decades have witnessed a grow- 
ing concern with the environmenal component of the 
development process. Beginning with the Stockholm 
Conference organised by the United Nations in 1972 
this concern has found expression in creating new 
international institutions (such as creating depart- 
ments of environment within the framework of 
major international lending institutions, creation of 
the United Nations Environment Programme etc.), 
fresh guidelines to integrate environmental consi- 
derations into overall lending and policy activities, 
strengthening of the environment movement locally 
and the proliferation of a large number of national 
and international environmental advocacy groups. 
This has been closely linked with the conflicts at 
various levels of development planning that has 
had its environmental consequence. While some of 
the concern within the national boundaries has been 
articulated by the affected section, some of the more 


articulated concern has found expression in media, ` 


in the work of urban and metropolitan environ- 
mental groups as well as the pronouncements of 
governments. However, given the conflict between 
development and environment that mainly stems 
from the paucity of resources and the development 
models being followed, the rhetoric of nation-state’s 
environmental concern has been at a remove from 
reality. 

At the same time, environment has also become a 
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global concern. In fact, going by the chronology of 
events that have led to growing awareness of these 
issues it can be safely argued that much of these 
concerns in developing countries have followed inter- 
national recognition of the conflict. Beginning with 
the Club of Rome study on limits to growth, Robert 
McNamara’s concern for environmental consequences 
of development process at a general level, UN con- 
ferences, founding of United Nations Environment 
Programme to the more recent Brundtland Com- 
mittee have all added to the world’s understanding 
of the ecological dimension of development. How- 
ever, the response of developing countries was best 
articulated by Indira Gandhi, the then Prime Minister 
of India, at the Stockholm Conference, as a conspi- 
racy of the developed world and as a luxury the 
poor countries could ill-afford. Now, the Brazilian 
president has been reported to have reacted to such 
concerns by refusing to let his country be turned into 
a ‘botanical garden’ to satisfy the environmentalist 
worried about the impact of dams, road building, 
logging and other development projects in the 
Amazon jungle region. 

Still, many developing countries have created 
departments and ministries of environment. In India 
the ministry is looked after by a full member of the 
cabinet. However, all this does not change the 
nature of environmental neglect in these countries 
dramatically, as may be evident from President Jose 
Sarney’s more recent statement referred to above. 
Despite the growing awareness, wider coverage by 
the media and international advocacy by some of the 
leaders of the developing countries themselves, the 
constraint of the resources is indeed a real one. It 
has been argued that the resource constraint could be 
greatly overcome if the whole development strategy 
itself was reviewed, questioned and changed along 
the lines of ‘sustainable development? path that 
accounted for sustainable management of nature and 
greater harmony between man and nature. But given 
the macro concerns about development in terms of 
increasing gross national product in the shortest 
possible time, imitating the technological path paved 
by the western economies, it may be difficult for the 
poor countries to change course. In the event, many 
of the interest groups mentioned above have tried 
dealing with issues in terms of managing the crisis 
as it comes. 

This has had its repercussions in several areas. 
Often the local groups have felt helpless in the face 
of organised resistance from the beneficiaries of the 
dominant development model, the state as well as 
the international institutions. At times these have 
led to repressive and violent measures killing of 
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Chico Mendes, an environmental and labour move- 
ment activist, in Brazil, being the latest manifestation 
of such resistance. The state itself has felt helpless 
in meeting the demands of the more articulate 
sections of society for faster growth and the environ- 
mental concerns, pressures of accepting projects for 
which international finance is available, inability 
of international lending institutions to incorporate 
the externality of ecology in their project appraisal 
techniques and the growing demand to curb the 
growth of polluting development instruments. 
International institutions have been faced with their 
own structural rigidities. Those in the business of 
lending cannot stop lending. And making environ- 
ment a major component of development makes 
many a project economically unviable. It has been 
argued that even in the developed countries many 
environmentally safe technologies had to be 
abandoned because market could not afford it. Yet, 
the international institutions endowed with the task 
of thinking about tomorrow continue to impress 
upon the decision-makers of today not to mortgage 
the future of generations to come. At the same 
time. environmental concern in the industrialised 
world has forced many of their ecology groups to 
keep insisting on making ever-stringent environ- 
mental laws. Many of such groups have lately 
started insisting that their governments intervene in 
the process of keeping the environment of the 
developing world from getting worse. 

This has led to a new emerging relationship 
among the nation-states, international institutions, 
people’s and non-government groups in the develop- 
ing world and the environmental advocacy groups 
of the west. In what follows we shall try to look at 
how, internationally, development is seen to contri- 
bute to environmental problems, the ‘role of the 
major lending institutions, the role of the major 
advocacy groups of the west in influencing their 
operation and structure, the role of the US govern- 
ment in the new emerging order and the questions 
these recent developments raise that need to be 
reorganised now and debated. 

The post-war phase of economic development in 
newly independent countries has been greatly 
influenced by the dominant models of development 
presented by the industrial world, including both 
the capitalist and the socialist block. The approach 
has been to develop industries either for the home 
market or for export. The resource-poor economies 
hardly could afford to make’ investments needed, 
which resulted in transfer of resources through ‘aid’ 
and loans on both markets rates and soft terms by 
the international development institutions such as 
the World Bank and the regional banks like the 
Inter-American Development Bank, Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, African Development Bank etc. Their 
monetary policy has been guided by the prescriptions 
of the International Monetary Fund. Put together 
these institutions have had a highly visible impact 
on the development path followed by developing 
countries. The World Bank being the largest lending 
institution of this kind we shall concentrate on its 
policies in this paper. 

Most of the development projects in poor coun- 
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tries have been financed internationally, receiving 
funds on soft or market terms. The World Bank, a 
post-war institution created to reconstruct war-hit 
European economies, has contributed most of these 
resources. Nearly half of its resources have gone 
for environmentally sensitive agricultural and energy 
projects. Even among the industrial projects those 
related with chemical industries have serious con- 
sequences for the environment. The UosA is the 
single largest voter in the bank, contributing about 
one-fifth of its paid up capital (which determines a 
member-state’s voting power) — more than the 
combined share of the three next largest share- 
holders. As of now, the Bank commits nearly $ 15 
billion annually, which makes it the largest aid 
agency, nearly three times the size of US annual 
aid. Needless to say, its impact on development 
policies cannot be over estimated. 

To that extent, there is no doubt that the Bank’s 
lending policies contribute to the ensuing environ- 
mental crisis in the developing world. Its limits 
will be set up by the level of technological develop- 
ment in dealing with the issue of environment. In 
real terms it may be set by the market guidelines 
that affect the economic viability of the project, 
which is the single most important criterion of 
aiding or funding a project — it must be bankable. 


_ However, it has been argued by the environmental 


advocacy groups of the western world that the Bank, 
while claiming to espouse environmental concerns, 
has virtually ignored even the received wisdom in 
this regard. For instance, even after the con- 
sequences of its preferred development path came 
to be known in the west, even after some chemicals 
or pesticides were seen hazardous for human beings 
and their manufacture banned in countries like the 
USA, the Bank continued selling and promoting 
these ideas and projects in the developing world. 
We shall look into some of the examples of such 
development below. 

It has been argued by the environmental advocacy 
groups (EAGs) that most of the Bank loans have 
supported projects in environmentally sensitive 
areas of agriculture, rural development, power, 
irrigation schemes and road building. The Bank 
cannot and does not deny this. However, in their 
submissions before the US Senate and Congressional 
subcommittees on house and appropriation insti- 
tutions, the Natural Resource Development 
Council, Environmental Defence Fund, Environ- 
ment Policy Institute and several other si:ailar 
agencies have argued that: 

‘the projects and policies of the banks have an impact on 

the sociological instability and environmental future of 

the developing world even greater than indicated by the 
huge dollar amounts of their annual loan commitments .. 
for every dollar the World Bank Jends for a project, 
more than two additional dollars are raised from other 
resources... The influence of bank lending 1s also magni- 
fied by bank’s. funding of research, training, technology 
transfer, planning and other forms of institutional support 
ın host countries’ (Bruce Rich: Ecology Law Quarterly, 

Vol. 12, No 4; 1985 p. 687). 

Along these lines the Bank’s agricultural, cattle 
projects, rural settlement and colonisation projects, 
pesticides, tobacco and water related projects have 
been the target of most serious criticism. In parti- 


cular the Bank financed Polonereste project in 
Brazil has symbolised the devastation caused by 
agricultural projects funded by the Bank. It has 
argued that the Polonereste was designed as a 
‘safety valve’ for the social and the economic 
pressures caused by the increasing landlessness in 
Brazil. The project is accused of having trans- 
planted the poor on the Amazonian region from 
the fertile land which has been appropriated by the 
rich, and has led to severe deforestation in the 
Amazon, created conditions for unsustainable agri- 
culture, and with an investment of about $ 12,000 
per capita, has made the plight of the landless even 
more miserable. 


About the Bank-funded livestock projects, it has 
been said that no single commodity has received 
such extraordinary external support as the cattle 
projects of Central and South America. In the 
seventies about a billion dollars was invested 
annually in this field which has been seen as an 
activity that denudes forests, reduces soil fertility, 
supports the growth of toxic weeds, and leaves the 
whole region in a devastated state. 

The World Bank has lately come under fire for 
two very large settlement projects in Brazil and 
Indonesia which have been characterised as ecologi- 
cal disasters by these groups. These involve moving 
millions of people from densely populated areas to 
forested regions. However, the net result is that 
the projects cannot sustain themselves without 
continuous external financial support; they lead, 
however to large-scale deforestation, soil erosion 
and flooding. EAGs calculations show that these 
are some of the largest funded World Bank pro- 
jects where it has been shown conclusively that no 
matter what technique of evaluation is adopted, the 
investment in these projects is far from justifiable. 
These have also had the most tragic public health 
effects in the project areas to the extent that some 
local tribes fear being exterminated by measles and 
influenza epidemics introduced by the settlers in 
this area. At least in this case of these activities 
of AEGs led to the suspension of the World Bank’s 
loan’s further instalments to Brazil on the ground 
that the project did not meet the Bank’s criteria for 
the protection of the native tribes and environment. 

Similarly, in the area of financing pesticide manu- 
facture, the EAGs claim the World Bank has lent 
India close to one billion dollars to produce DDT 
and BHC, which are either banned or their use res- 
tricted in the developed industrial countries. It is 
estimated that India uses about three-quarters ofall 
DDT produced in the whole world, and nearly 95 
per cent of all the BHC as well. According to some 
scientists quoted by these EAGs, Indian women have 
the highest level of these pesticide residues in their 
breast milk — some 11 times higher DDT than in 
the USA or Scandinavia. 

It has been pointed out that while one inter- 
national organisation proscribes the use of tobacco 
and campaigns for limiting and banning its use, 
another promotes the same product by funding its 
cultivation. Between 1974 and 1982 the Bank was 
identified to have lent $ 611 million to 17 tobacco 
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cultivation projects. Many countries depend a great 
deal on this highly profitable cash crop. Some 
governments, like the Philippines’ (reportedly 47 per 
cent of the revenue), get a large chunk of their tax 
revenue from tobacco alone. That acts as a pressure 
for lending institutions to finance tobacco projects. 
But the environmental dangers of tobacco cultivation 
have been found to be equally grave. It has been 
estimated that the flue-curing of one acres output of 
Virginia tobacco requires wood from one acre of 
forest, resulting in massive deforestation. According 
to one calculation reported by the EAGs, in one 
state of Brazil alone farmers burn 1.5 million acres 
of forest trees annually to cure their tobacco. 

Hydro-electric projects have been another major 
butt of criticism from the environmental groups. 
Large dams are by now known to cause severe 
environmental and public health problems. However, 
associating economic growth directly with per capita 
power consumption has continued to put pressure on 
lending for such projects. But the most critical 
aspect of hyde] schemes attracting the attention of 
EAGs is the displacement and resettlement of the 
whole population of the area of the project. It was 
estimated that between 1979 and 1985 about half a 
million people faced the predicament of being dis- 
placed — made worse by the indifferent attitude of 
the project authorities in compensating them to pro- 
perly relocate themselves. 

Having said that it should also be noted that 
banks have their guidelines regarding most of these 
issues. Most of these effortsto develop guidelines 
have come out of the international concern for the 
environment as reflected in various international 
conferences on the subject, growing international 
consensus resulting in the adoption of the Inter- 
national Development Strategy by the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1980. However, the 
question of economic growth versus environmental 
protection invariably gets settled in favour of the 
former. The policies and procedures of the Bank 
with regard to lending and environment have also 
affected the outcome significantly. 

The World Bank was the first international agency 
to create an Office of Environmental Affairs in 1973. 
Befcre that Robert McNamara, the then president 
of the Bank, had appointed an Environmental 
Advisor to the bank in 1970. However, his successor 
while mouthing environmental concerns did not 
emphasise strengthening the Bank’s environmental 
assessment capability. His second successor, Barber 
Conable, took charge under a different set of condi- 
tions. When the aid environment continued to look 
gloomy, environmentalists threatened to block the 
appropriations of the US government to. the Bank, 
and a new set of guidelines as to how American 
funds in the Bank should be used was issued to the 
American executor on the Bank’s board. Barber 
Conable, also recognised the failure of his predeces- 
sor A.W. Clausen, a reputed private banker, in 
increasing his turf: Conable, being a politician with 
two decades of work experience on the US Congress 
Ways and Means committee, was quick to react to 
it. And within the first year of taking charge of the 
Bank, the environment department had been 
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strengthened with a promise to appoint 100 profes- 
sionals in this field. i 

However, merely having more staff will not help 
the situation to the satisfaction of the EAGs. For 
even if it was possible for the staff to review all pro- 
jects from the environmental point of view, it was 
questionable whether it will be possible to stick to 
such a selection in the face of counter pressures 
demanding a certain kind of development. As of 
now, the EAGs are content with fighting for increas- 
ing the strength of the Bank’s environment department 
for they can intervene in single cases later on. 
However, there is currently no explicit questioning 
of the development path followed by the poor 
countries and prompted by the Bank. 

It is interesting to look at how the positions and 
operations of the banks have changed with regard 
to the environment in recent years. Its beginning can 
be traced in the US environmental movement which 
has led to the enacting of ever-increasingly stringent 
environmental laws. It has also made a point that 
without actively lobbying for legal changes to protect 
the environment and the faithful implementation of 
the law, the pace of environmental awareness being 
translated into action to ameliorate it will not be the 
same as now. Globalisation of environmental issues 
turned the issues of these EAGs on some of the 
major projects in the developing countries. Brazil’s 
Polonoreste, Indonesia’s trans-migration project and 
India’s Narmada Valley and Sardar Sarovar dams 
became the focus of these groups. Initially the con- 
cern emanated from groups within the countries 
concerned. However, the projects were so big that 
the concern about these spilled over to the industria- 
lised countries through media. 

The EAGs then decided to influence the decision 
making process of the lending institutions. The fact 
is that the US government is the single largest con- 
tributor to the multilateral development banks. In 
the case of the Latin American affairs, the American 
influence is even greater as it contributes about 35 
per cent of the needs of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. Moreover, the World Bank’s president 
is always an American. The strategy of the EAGs 
was that for every dollar going into these develop- 
ment projects many more dollars have to be genera- 
ted, but to get the first dollar is critical to the 
survival of these projects. In the event the banks 
were not going to listen to them, they would try to 
influence the US‘ policy-making process and seek to 
impose curbs on US funding where it was going to 
be detrimental to the environment. They first appro- 
ached the US executive on the basis of the fact that 
it is the executive which passes the order to executive 
directors on the boards of the various banks. When 
it did-not ‘get the desired results, they adopted a 
political path — of influencing politicians, in these 
cases senators and congressmen, whose constituency 
had ‘sufficiently large environmental interests. The 
chairman of the appropriations committee of the 
senate, Senator Kastens, which sanctioned aid from 
these banks came from such a constituency in Wis- 
consin. He was also against aid. Making Kastens an 
ally shook the World Bank president A.W. Clausen, 
who held audience with the environmental groups 
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just before the senate was to hear the case about 
environmental consequences of the Bank’s project 
lending and pleaded with them not make the bank 
‘hostage to environment’. 

The environmentalists obliged by pleading before 
the senate that the Bank had done a great job and 
was greatly needed, though it should be made 
accountable for the environmental consequences 
of its action. However, these efforts led to making 
of a US government guideline for its executive 
directors on the board of these banks regarding 
how they should guard the environmental aspect 
of any projects being funded by the banks soon 
after. The US executive director on the board 
of the Inter-American Development Bank for the 
first time voted against a loan to Brazil. The World 
Bank had to suspend a loan to Brazil and now the 
Bank has had to totally restructure its environmental 
department. The environmental groups of various 
countries not being able to affect their countries’ 
environmental policies, go to testify before the US 
Senate and Congressional Committees pleading that 
the banks aided by the US be stopped from lending 
to a particular project, that the US government 
should withdraw aiding,a particular project, etc. 

In other words, the enivronmental groups of 
the western world have used the intricate aid rela- 
tionship that ties the major financial powers with 
large international development banks and the 
future of the poor countries, used media, politics 
and their lobbying skills, to affect policy changes in 
the developing countries. As a consequence, those 
who like to be known as people’s groups in their 
own countries go to Washington (the capital of the 
US and internationa] development finance) to plead 
with both the US government and legislature to 
intervene in a policy issue that should normally be 
considered a domestic matter. 

This is a new development and raises questions 
regarding emerging relationships among nation-states 
non-government groups globally, the development 
banking institutions and the people, Growing inter- 
national consensus about sustainable management 
of natural resources pleads with the developing 
countries to learn from the lessons of the industrial 
world. However, the industrial world itself cannot 
be too upbeat on these issues unless economics per- 
mit, or the state intervenes on behalf of the future 
generations — an action which is limited by the con- 
straints imposed by the market forces. Should they 
then exhort the nations that find it difficult to feed 
their millons about the environmental concerns? Or 
should new pressures be utilised to reconsider the 
development path pursued so for? And how should 
one look at the interference of the non-government 
groups like environmental lobbyists? So far only 
the powerful nations and multinational corpora- 
tions have interfered with the sovereignty of states. 
The world has been trying to find ways and means 
to get round that. And now these non-governmental 
groups manned by half a dozen professionals have 
shown that they can change the course of decision- 
making about a country or land they may never 
have seen. How should one look at these develop- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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(GENERAL election in June 1989 brought about a 

y dramatic change in Greece which led to the 
downfall of the Pasok’s chief Andreas Papandreou. 
After eight years the Socialist Government under 
Papandreou met an ignominious defeat when the 
leader of the Coalition of the Left and Progress 
was declaréd as the Prime Minister of Greece. 

In this general election, the leading place in the 
poll was secured by the conservative New Demo- 
cracy Party under the leadership of Constantine 
Mitsotakis. Pasok became the second while the 
Left, that is the Communist Party, became a decid- 
ing factor for the formation of a new Government. 
Coalition took place between the New Democracy 
Party and the Left. 

All these developments within a short span of 
time shows that Greece will now take a new course. 
Because Mitsotakis, leader of the first party, pre- 
sents himself as Papandreou’s opposite in every way. 
On substantive issues, he has promised to promote 
free enterprise, and fewer taxes and reduce the 
size of Government so as to stimulate Greece’s 
faltering economy. He also pledged to foster smooth 
relations with Washington. The key issues between 
Greece and the United States are the continuing 
negotiations over the lease for American bases in 
Greece and Washington’s demand for extradition of 
Mohammed Rashid, a Palestinian jailed in Greece in 
connection with the bombing of a Pan American 
airliner seven years ago. The Greek court has ordered 
the extradition, but the new Government will have 
the final word. 

However, Greece is still in the process of political 
stabilisation and consolidation of democracy. During 
1967-74 Greece came under the despotic military 
junta after a coup de’etat against the civilian govern- 
ment of George Papandreou. In July 1974, the 
military junta handed over power to the civilian 
government which was headed by Constantine Cara- 
manlis. Greece, at that time, was passing through 
very critical times. Turkish- military intervention of 
Cyprus in July 1971 was more ,than a jolt for 
Greece. There were also a number of chronic domes- 
tic issues to trouble the government of the time. 

The year 1974 is considered important with regard 
to Greece’s foreign policy as well as the beginning 
of Dr Andreas Papandreou’s charismatic leadership. 
The Caramanlis government reoriented Greek foreign 
policy and withdrew from NATO to assert a more 
independent foreign policy. Due to the upsurge of 
anti-Americanism in Greece during the Cyprus crisis, 
Caramanlis had to express his disagreement with the 
United States and NATO. However, he remained 
loyal to the West. 


i 

The author is a Research Scholar, West Asian 
Studies, School of International Studies, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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Under the circunistances Caramanlis’s inability to 
pacify the Greeks on the one hand and the West on 
the other resulted in a political crisis and Grcece 
became a fertile ground for a change and provided 
political support for Andreas Papandreou. When he 
returned to Greece from the United States, he was 
warmly welcomed by thousands of students at the 
Athens airport. For much of his life, he was an 
American citizen. He served in the US armed forces 
during the World War II and later became a Profes- 
sor of Economics at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Papandreou fearlessly expressed anti-American 
sentiments. He denounced the military base agree- 
ment with the United States and expressed strong 
disapproval of NATO. He also attacked Euro-Com- 
munism as a form of social democracy. Besides, 
he dismissed any threat from the Communist north 
and believed that Greece could survive as a non- 
aligned country in the Balkans. After he became 
the Prime Minister of Greece in 1981, he expressed 
his desire to bring about important changes in 
Greek domestic and foreign policies. 

Later on, Papandreou softened his stand as the 
time demanded. In the 1985 general election, 
Papandreou’s Pasok Party gained a majority of votes. 
However his second term victory as well as his 
popularity among sections of Greeks could not 
guarantee victory for a third term. On June 19, 
1989, the defeat of the Pasok party shattered 
Papandreou’s dream. l 

Some erosions in Papandreou’s popularity of the 
eight years in office might have been natural, but his 
problem began to reach ominous dimensions‘ in 
August 1988, when he made public what for two 
years had been Greece’s worst kept secret: his extra- 
marital relationship with the 35-year old Dimitra 
Liani and his plan to divorce his American-born 
wife Margaret. Papandreou’s politics was then 
compounded by this personal drama. Greece is 
basically a conservative and traditional society, 
which attached considerable importance to family 
values. His wife has described Papandreou’s private 
life as immoral and has accused Dimitra Liani as 
being responsible for his deteriorating health: 
Liani’s divorce in November 1988 from her second 
husband and Papandreou’s plan to marry her did 
not appear to have helped him politically. 

When Papandreou returned to Greece after his 
open-heart surgical operation in Britain, he found 
himself in a mess because of the eruption of a long 
simmering financial scandal. In Athens, parliamen- 
tary investigation of this scandal brought to light that 
senior officials in Papandreou’s Government had 
close dealings with Koskotas a fugitive banker and 
publisher. Koskotas isa Greek-American business- 
man who in a very short time rose from the status of 
a humble employee of the Bank of Crete to becom- 
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ing its Governor and owner. Bank of Crete is 
Greece’s, seventh largest bank. Koskotas also esta- 
blished a state-of-art printing press, Grammi, and 
bought the well-known Athens Olympiakos Foot- 
ball Club. The scandal broke out in 1988 when the 
collapse of the Bank of Crete involved fands worth 
over £ 100 million. Koskotas left Greece in Novem- 
ber 1988 to escape a trial on charges of fraud and 
embezzlement. Investigations have revealed that 
Koskotas embezzled close to $ 300 million before 
fleeing Greece. 

Moreover, investigations in December 1988 also 
found serious corruption and embezzlement in the 
Greek arms industry, especially in the procurement 
of major defence contracts. As associate of Papan- 
dreou, Stamatis Yambanis, former head of the State- 
run arms company and two ofits board members 
were imprisoned on charges of fraud. These scandals 
became a godsend for the victory of the New Demo- 
cracy Party. 

During October-November 1988, political satires 
have played to packed theatres, just as they did at the 
time of the collapse of the military dictatorship in 1974 
and before the democratic victory of the Socialists 
at the 1981 elections. Political satires often provide 
an accurate reflection of political reality and public 
opinion in Greece. Since ancient times, when Aristo- 
phanes poked fun at the follies of rulers in his 
highly popular plays, political satires have been a 
common means of expressing the Greek public senti- 
ments toward their leaders. 


` Krishna Iyer: India-Lanka Imbroglio 
(Contd. from page 6) 


against the Tamils, their women and belongings. 
No Government can close its eyes to grave charges 
and get away with itby invisible censorship. No 
patriotic alibi can be pleaded when we, as Indians, 
have a right to know what our army — who are 
our armed ambassadors of peacè and justice in the 
Island — did or did not do. This demand is also a 
national duty and has nothing todo with political 
loyalty. This is nota new plea. I had written in 
in the press about it. The Tamils Voice had publish- 
ed facts about it in India and abroad. 


THE basic instrument which is the nidus of mutual 
obligations is the July 29, 1987 Accord. Clause 6 
states the various ‘resolves’ documented in the 
Accord. It refers, inter alia, to many normalisation 
processes, hardly any of which was effectuated during 
Jayewardene’s tenure. New Delhi, was deaf and dumb 
on these demands and JRJ practised token com- 
pliance. i ; T 
Perhaps the only provision dealing with India’s 

military involvement in that Island is contained in 
Clause 15, relevant excerpts from which read thus: 

**Clause 15 — ; 

(b) The Indian, Navy Coast Guard will cooperate 

with the Sri Lankan Navy in preventing Tamil 

militant activities from affecting Sri Lanka. 

(c) In the event that the Government of Sri Lanka 
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As the Greek general election were approaching, 
political plays were mocking at the Socialists 
Government. They would jest about the govern- 
ment’s problem, ranging from the Prime Minister’s 
relationship with the young flight attendant of the 
Olympic Airways to the worsening relations with 
the United States, and charges of financial corrup- 
tion against people in high places. Gallup polls of the 
fall of 1988 also demonstrated the lowering 
popularity of Papandreou. ' 

Stagnation in foreign policy and sharply deterior- 
ating economy also contributed to the defeat of 
Pasok. The domestic scene was in a disarray. The 
government appeared unable to make any meaning- 
ful foreign policy decisions. Talks with Turkey over 
bilateral disputes stagnated after an initial period of 
enthusiasm. The last few months have seen Greece 
take a passive role within the European community, 
of which it was holding the rotating presidency. 
Above all! the Government was stalling on a new 
agreement on the American military bases in Greece. 

Thus, Pasok’s decline would seriously erode the 
charisma of Andreas Papendreou who had developed 
a reputation as maverick berating the United States. 
and making friendly gestures towards the Soviet 
bloc, the Balkan States and the PLO. The new coali- 
tion Government is expected to strengthen 
the hands of the business class, the military wing 
and pro-Western lobbies. The long-term implications 
of its domestic and foreign policies are yet to be 
seen. T (June 4) 


requests the Government.of India to afford mili- 
tary assistance to implement these proposals, the 
Government of India will cooperate by giving 
to the Government of Sri Lanka such military 
assistance as and when requested”. 

He who runs and reads will not miss the meaning 
of this promise to assist ‘as and when requested’. 
If the Sri Lankan Navy seeks India’s cooperation 
to check Tamil militants’ actions the Indian Navy 
agrees to cooperate. Its business is not to act 
independently of the Sri Lankan Navy but to coope- 
rate with the Sri Lankan Navy. If Sri Lanka does 
not need cooperation, India has no business to 
force its Navy on Sri Lanka. India has not taken 
over the military management of the North-East 
of Sri Lanka but has agreed to help, if needed, the 
Lankan forces, if — only if — cooperation or assis- 
tance is sought, not otherwise. 

As for the IPKF, the provisions seem too plain to 
afford play with ambiguity. Only in the event of 
Sri Lanka asking India to render military assistance, 
the question of the Indian forces being deployed 
arises. So, first ofall the Sri Lankan Government 
must request Delhi to afford military assistance and 
that military assistance must be solely for imple- 
menting the proposals inthe Accord. No right to 
impose quasi-martial law, as it were, displacing the 
Sri Lankan Government or its civil administration 
arises. 

This is made further clear by another provision, 
Cl. 6 (9), that the Government of Sri Lanka will 
maintain law and order in its Northern and Eastern 
Provinces through the same governmental machinery 


as is used in the rest of the country. That is to say, 
all law-and-order issues will be managed by the 
normal civil administration of Sri Lanka. Any viola- 
tion of this condition by the IPKF is an infringe- 
ment of Lankan sovereignty. 

If Sri Lanka needs no more military assistance, 
the path of prudence, the rule of compliance with 
the Accord and the respect for the sovereignty of a 
small neighbour is to bid farewell and wish happy 
landing for our weary jawans. The President of Sri 
Lanka being the ultimate repository of military 
authority in defence of his country (Art. 30) he has 
the last word. As a matter of practical wisdom, the 
President may not interfere with the actions of the 
Indian forces but when it comes to a question of 
legal authority and control, the Island President is 
the Supreme Commander and cannot abdicate his 
authority. Constitutional supremacy over the armed 
forces is not negotiable even under any Accord 
(Art. 30 of the Constitution). If Sri Lanka does not 
want India’s military assistance we need not and 
cannot burden it with unwanted army operations, 
particularly against its citizens, whether they accept 
the Accord or do not. Will India permit unbidden 
military guests to overstay? Please realise the princi- 
ples of Pancha Sheel. How can India occupy mili- 
_tarily Sri Lankan territory on the ground of protect- 
ing the Tamil citizens of that sovereign republic? 
Could the Soviet forces have rejected President 
Najib’s wish that they vacate until they were satisfied 
about Afghan stability? 

The charter of the United Nations has as one of 
its end the practice of nations of tolerance and 
living together in peace as good neighbours. If we 
assume — I hope South Block will — the domestic 
jurisdiction and sovereignty of the Sri Lankan 
Republic over Jaffna, Indian persistence on Army 
occupation looks strange. 

The Rajiv-Premadasa polemic demonstrates New 
Delhi’s determination to keep its army in Jaffna 
against the President’s expressed wish, on the plea 
that there is a legal foundation for the IPKF’s 
continuance until cessation of hostilities in the 
North-East, and Sri Lanka met the aspirations of the 
Tamils through effective devolution of power. The 
Hindu which, on the Sri Lankan issue, has been 
supportive of New Delhi’s stance, writes: 


“According to one of the provisions of the ‘ 


agreement, the Government of India will under- 
write and guarantee the resolutions, and coope- 
rate in the implementation of these proposals 
(relating to devolution of power). In terms of 
another paragraph, ‘in the event that the Govern- 

. ment of Sri Lanka requests the Government of 
India to afford military assistance to implement 
these proposals, the Government of India will 
cooperate by giving to the Government of Sri 
Lanka such military assistance as and when 
required’. And according to the annexure to the 
agreement, ‘the Prime Minister of India and the 
President of Sri Lanka agree that ... an Indian 
peace keeping contingent may be invited by the 
President of Sri Lanka to guarantee and enforce 
the cessation of hostilities, if so required’.’’ (The 
Hindu, June 22, 1989) . : 
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_ This means that until the Indian Prime Minister is 
convinced that there is an end of hostilities and 
deovlution of power in Jaffna is complete, the Indian 
Army will continue to occupy the Island, regardless 
of the President being the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Republic and of the status of Sri Lanka as a 
“Free Sovereign Independent and Democratic Socia- 
list Republic”. It is unknown to the constitutional 
law of India and Sri Lanka that an Accord, not part 
of the Constitution nor expressly made binding by 
a constitutional amendment, can diminish the autho- . 
rity of the Republic over its territory. Let us assume 
that the President issues a direction to the IPKF to 
quit; that his country’s Parliament, in exercise of its 
powers, makes a law banning the stationing of 
foreign forces on its soil; and the Supreme Court, in 
exercise of its jurisdiction under Article 118 read 
with -Art. 129, interprets the Constitution as 
empowering the President to remove alien military 
presence, can the Accord and its Annexure and the 
letters exchanged between President Jayewardene 
and Prime -Minister Gandhi prevail, and can the 
Indian Army’s Operation Pawan be described as 
anything but benign aggression and gendarmerie role 
to guarantee Sri Lankan Democracy against its own 
highest instrumentalities, despite many Tamils 
demanding the departure of Indian jawans? The 
Annexure to the Accord allegedly relied on by the 
Prime Minister adds little more vis a vis Indian mili- 
tary presence and surrender of weapons. The pro- 
vision is not that the Tamil militants must necessarily 
surrender weapons to the Indian Commander. It is 
for the President of Sri Lanka to designate the 
functionary to whom arms have to be surrendered. 
Clause 4 of the Annexure is clear: 
“The Prime Minister of India and the President 
of Sri Lanka agree that the Tamil militants shall 
surrender their arms to authorities agreed upon 
to be designated by the President of Sri Lanka. 
The surrender shall take place in the presence of 
one senior representative each of the Sri Lanka 
Red Cross and the Indian Red Cross.” 
To obliterate all obscurities regarding the autho- 
rity for the IPKF to enter the Island, Clause 6 


„ Specifically states: 


“The Prime Minister of India and the President 
of Sri Lanka also agree that in terms of para- 
graph 2.14 and paragraph 2.16(C) of the agree- 
ment, an Indian peace keeping contingent may 
be invited by the President of Sri Lanka to 
guarantee and force the cessation of hostilities, if 
required.” 

It is pregnant with meaning that the clause speaks 
of the Indian contingent only when invited by the 
Sri Lankan President, if required. At a Press inter- 
view to the London Times and the New York ‘Times, 
in 1987, President J: cwardene expressed his autho- 
rity to get the India; troops to leave according to 
the dates fixed by him. 

Our High Commissioner in Sri Lanka, J.N. Dixit, 
said at a press conference on. July 31, 1987 that she 
IPKF was at the “disposal of President Jayewardene’’, 
the Supreme Commander of the armed forces and 
would act on the basis of his directives. “Under 
instructions from President Jayewardene we have taken 
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over a certain role in Jaffna under the terms of the 
Agreement”. 

On August 19, 1987, in the Rajya Sabha, the 
Minister of State for External Affairs Natwar Singh, 
recalled the Prime Minister’s assurances of July 30, 
1987 and referred specifically to Para 2.16(c) of the 
agreement. Parliament was assured that “what forces 
President Jayewardene wants, we will give. We will 
bring them back the day he says he does not want them 
any more.” They were under his command. 

Rajiv Gandhi in Washington DC stated thus on 
October 20, 1987: “India was in Sri Lanka on its 
President’s invitation. ‘We will be there as a long as 
President Jayewardene wants us to stay there’. On 
his part the President repeatedly asserted the right 
to ask the IPKF to leave.” 

Rajiv Gandhi sent a valiant army in aid of a 
foolish policy. He must not be allowed now to drag 
the nation’s prestige to dust to cover up his own 
folly. 

Tam not clearin my mind whether the Tamil 
Tigers will savagely liquidate their rivals, because 
‘the prospect of power has a maddening ‘kick’. How- 
ever, the bulk of the Tamil civilians are allegedly 
with the LTTE, and India has no divine right to 
keep its forces there until the last Tamil genuflect 
before Rajivji. The best solution is political and not 
military, but nothing is now on in that direction, 
although once it was reportedly attempted in Madras 
with the hope of success between Kittu and RAW 
but was shot down by the Indian side, according to 
the Tigers. The kismet of the ill-starred Accord is 
on the cross. Many jawans are in Lankan graves 
and the Prime Minister is accountable for every 
Indian life. 

We must protect the Tamils, but not against Sri 
Lanka’s sovereignty. We must not use military 
manouvres as our aggressive strategy. Who knows 
that the Tamil supporters asking for IPKF occupa- 
tion, publicised in the Indian press are but claques 
and rump groups? Who knows that the LTTE has 
not the bulk of the Tamils with them? Wisdom sug- 
gests that not cold war, but respect for Sri Lankan 
Republic’s sovereignty is international decency. 
Talking to the LTTE after declaring cease-fire, is 
feasible if our supremo will load-shed his ego. After 
all, India can be constructive, flexible, dialogue at 
summit level, involve all elements in India and Sri 
Lanka as honest broker. Throwing your weight 
about you bring ignominy and lose your credibility. 
May I entreat Rajivji to rise to the stature of India’s 
Prime Minister. History will not forgive if you 
miss now. The dynamics of the Delhi Declaration 
ofa world of non-violence is not by hunting the 
LTTE but by humanising the relations among Tamils. 
An architect of that great Declaration has great non- 
violent obligations. 

Another aside. If an objective audit of Operation 
Pawan (the code name for IPKF action) and what 
it did for the Island Tamils as a whole were under- 
taken by Indian National Commission, the fewer 
the pages of the Report the better for the Rajiv 
Administration. When the Prime Minister of India 
claims he will defend the Tamils of Sri Lanka even 
if that country’s Government protests, many unpala- 
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table interrogations may arise. International law 
is not the vanishing point of jurisprudence. More- 
over, weare under an illusion if we imagine that 
the Jaffna Tamils are not disillusioned about Delhi 
inaction and IPKF over-action. This needs investi- 
gation on the Island, not unilateral Indian oration. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi regarded the Indo- 
Sri Lanka Accord as a diplomatic tour de force 
and told the world it was a model of cooperation. 
Now it is grinding to a halt and generating tension 
on both sides. A head-on clash may bean un- 
becoming denouement. I may even agree that in the 
long run Tamils may benefit by Indian military 
presence, more constructively used than to chase 
Tigers. Prabhakaran and his men-versus-the IPKF 
is too humiliating a situation for which our leader- 
ship must answer the nation! 

President Premadasa insists that foreign forces 
must leave his Republic by the end of July and 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi plainly refuses on the 
ground that his army will remain until the under- 
takings in the Accord are complied with by Sri 
Lanka. Theissue has hotted up to such an extent 
that either the President may, as the Supreme Com- 
mander of his country’s Defence Forces, try to 
throw out the Indian jawans, taking outside military 
help or he may, as the head of a sovereign State, 
invoke the jurisdiction of the United Nations or of 
the International Court of Justice to compel India to 
withdraw. Either way, India’s unblemished escut- 
cheon, emblazoned by the Gandhi-Nehru tradition 
and great reputation as a non-aligned leader and 
outstanding crusader for global peace and exit of 
occupation armies, may suffer. We have been un- 
happy when the Soviet army entered Prague, when 
the Bay of Pigs invasion occured, the Vietnam war 
and the British swoop on the Suez took place. India 
shall not be sullied by vanity and be called a bully. 

A flash-back reveals the measure of our leader- 
ship’s blunder. Four to six croces of rupees a day 
spent (for around 20 months), over 50,000 jawans 
locked up in foreign terrain; heavy casualties not dis- 
closed fully, and numberless innocents among the 
Tamils suffering torture and death! The LTTE, a 
desperate brood ready for any brutality, if com- 
pelled by dire necessity, has both suffered and 
inflicted terrible losses in life. Many IPKF members 
have allegedly misbehaved. The balance sheet is a 
friendly government’s goodwill lost, a Tamil popu- 
lations’ hope and affection, centered around us, 
rendered dubious and our country blamed in foreign 
fora as hegemonistic. ; 

Adlai Stevenson, accepting ominaan (1952), 
made a statement which has a universal touch: “Let’s 
talk sense to the American people. Let’s tell them 
the truth ... Better we lose the election than mislead 
the people”. 

On whose side is the truth? Censored versions, 
propagandised presentations and passionate cam- 
paigns may enwomb untruth. SO it is better to 
make facts speak for themselves 

India’s case against the IPKF withdrawal merits 
serious consideration. Our jawans have died and 
their blood, shed on Lankan land, will claim justice. 
We did not invade but sent the army at President 
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Jayawardene’s request, pursuant to the Accord. But 
should our army Jeave when the successor President 
gives quit notice on his own interpretation of the 
Accord (a clumsily drafted document doing poor 
credit to its authors and the naive Indian signatory) 
and refuse to vacate from another country’s sovereign 
territory? Does the Accord empower India to station 
its army in Sri Lanka against the will of that Repub- 
lic even if some of its citizens, contrary to its own 
Government, want the foreign army not to leave? 

By way of parenthesis, I straightaway admit that 
I had welcomed the Accord as an act of statesman- 
ship as soon as it was signed, but things have been 
skewed since then. Even during Indira Gandhi’s 
time I had been, in my limited way, helping the 
cause of Human Rights of Sri Lankan Tamils 
through an organisation of which I was the Presi- 
dent. We worked hard and held meetings in defence 
of the oppressed Tamils of Jaffna and elsewhere in 
Sri Lanka. Those were terrible days when the Jaye- 
wardene Government inflicted blood and tears on 
this minority and Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
sent, without Sri Lankan consent, aerial supplies of 
food and medicines to besieged Jaffna. Even so, I 
find myself baffled by the present Government of 
India stand which looks untenable and is likely 
to liquidate our accumulated goodwill in the world. 
Imagine some other foreign country sending its 
forces to India to defend the interests of a mino- 
rity here and refusing to quit on the specious plea 
of international obligations or accord commitments. 
It will be resisted by every Indian as a violent 
violation of our nation’s sovereignty. We cannot 
afford to be amateur, infantile or hubristic in matters 
of grave consequences, internal and international. 

There is no obligation under the Accord to chal- 
lenge the sovereignty of Sri Lanka, and what have 
we done from July 29, 1987 to get effective provin- 
cia] autonomy to the Tamils, including the establish- 
ment of a permanent homeland of Northern and 
Eastern Provinces? It is a joke to talk of the two 
flimsy Bills passed by the Lanka Parliament which 
stultify the Preambular promise of the Accord. It 
is frustrating to refer to a precarious joinder of the 
North and East by a mere Presidential notification, 
revocable at any time. Having failed all these two 
years to do anything effective, it is somewhat of an 
irony for Rajiv Gandhi now to ask for implementa- 
tion of the Accord. I am for its implementation 
but not for brazen army action. The Prime Minister’s 
heart is, perhaps, bleeding for the Sri Lankan Tamil 
but the Tamils there have had a taste of the Indian 
guns. The LTTE may be guilty of folly, fury and 
violent treachery — a proposition contested with 
facts by the Tigers. Even so, no one can deny that 
they speak for a considerable number of Tamils on 
the Island and they hate the IPKF. 

Both the candidates for Presidency at the last 
General Elections in Sri Lanka had promised the 
people that on their election they would get the 
IPKF out. That was notice enough to alert India. 
Every time the issue arose as to the final military 
authority in Sri Lanka, that Republic has asserted 
its sovereignty and consequent constitutional supre- 
macy. An Accord between the Lankan President 
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and Indian Prime Minister cannot repeal the pard- 
mount law nor upset international relations. Now 
that the Quit Lanka writ has come, we have to seek 
other ways, including diplomatic and mobilisation 
of international opinion, to secure the rights of the 
Tamil minority, if oppressed. It is unnecessary and 
unfair to make the IPKF affair an Indian prestige 
issue during our election season. The nation must 
speak in one voice and support Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi if, in a stroke of statesmanship he 
withdraws the Indian Army Statesmanship, not 
bellicose politicianship, makes for greatness. Be 
that as it may, we cannot allow the nation to 
waver. 

The Constitution of Sri Lanka contains no pro- 
vision for bartering away its ultimate control over 
any part of its territory by way of Presidential 
Accord or otherwise. The Indian forces operating 
within Lankan territory under the final authority of 
Sri Lanka’s President is different from a defiant 
stationing of foreign forces with a helpless President, 
powerless against the IPKF. Similarly, does the 
Indian Constitution authorises invasion or de 
facto occupation by its Forces, after its invitation has 
been revoked? Do Indian Jawans have a right to life 
when, driven by command to foreign terrain, not in 
defence of India but for a cause unjustified by 
Article 51 of the Constitution? Can the Indian Army 
supersede the civil administration of Sri Lanka 
which, in terms of the Accord, cannot be violated 
by the IPKF? Now that President Premadasa has 
ordered the IPKF guns to be silent it is lawless not 
to obey it where his writ is sovereign and any Indian 
citizen concerned about Indian national resources 
may seek the Supreme Court’s writ to arrest the 
continued military expenditure, especially after 
President Premadasa has dirccted cessation of hosti- 
lities with the Tamil Tigers and consequent stoppage 
of the IPKF operations altogether. All said and done 
Operation Pawan must wind up, and should not be 
linked up, as some critiques of Rajiv Gandhi allege, 
with India’s elections and the Prime Minister’s 
prestige. ; 

Let me conclude with the words of John Kennedy: 
“The hour of decision has arrived. We cannot afford 
to ‘wait and see what happens’, while the tide of , 
events sweeps over and beyond us. We must use time 
as a tool, not as a couch.” D 
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China : Who’s 
Counter-revolutionary ? 
N.C. 


SOMETIME ago, I was attending an interesting 
discussion on the subject of a national alternative. 
The discussion concentrated largely on the basic 
approach to the malaise of the present order, and 
was bereft of the excitement of a Rajiv-versus-V.P. 
Singh debate. Many distinguished scholars, political 
and social scientists participated and so did some 
political leaders. f f 

One of the party leaders began his peroration 
with: “I am not an intellectual, I am a political 
activist.” Looking pleased with this autobiographical 
touch, he rubbed it in repeatedly. a 

This outburst set me thinking. Can politics in the 
real sense, serious political thinking, be divorced 
from intellectual effort? There can of course be a 
political operator who has no pretence of making any 
intellectual cffort. An electioneering expert, a 
specialist in rigging, a Tammany Hall boss— they all 
look upon politics as an erid in itself. They deem it 
necessary to put a rival aspirant in the wrong, 
whether he is a rival candidate in a poll battle or 
anybody posing a threat to the authority of someone 
holding office. Beyond such operations, for them 
there is no need to understand the forces at work in 
a serious political set-up and the interaction between 
such forces. Politics at that kind of level is some- 

t primitive. 

yes what I gleaned of the recent Chinese 
upheaval at Tiananmen, it was shocking to see how 
a well-knit political party thriving on the | gla- 
mour of a revolution that moved the largest 
segment of peasant masses in history, could find 
itself so much out of touch with the mood, the 
temper of an entire generation of the intelligentsia 
that it could send out tanks to mow down a whole 
mass of humanity — men, women and children — 
just to assert the authority of the powers that be, the 
use of the gun's barrel to terrorise the subjects kept 
under that power. PA 

After e E that ghastly killing, the power 
brokers who had ordered the tanks to shoot, justify, 
their operation by bringing in the bogey of “counter- 
revolution”. No doubt in the million-strong crowd 
there must have been opponents to the system itself 
who were keen on exploiting the situation. But if 
the historic gathering in Beijing could be so misread 
so ag to answer their question by shooting, then one 
can only comment that the Chinese leadership has 
become totally insensitive to human feelings having 
brutalised itself into an automation of power — 
bereft of any intellectual understanding of the world 

hey are living in. : . f 

i Froni this snapshot glimpse of this frightening 


exercise of power, one can understand the magnitude 
of the horrors perpetrated under Stalin. We have in 
our country a handful of people who cling to their 
worship of Stalin as the builder of socialism. The 
Chinese Communist leaders also hold on to that 
view of Stalin, though his own country has totally 
repudiated him. Perhaps such a mentality can 
explain the Chinese leaders’ capacity to let loose 
tanks to kill unarmed people. A glimpse of the 
Orwellian Animal Farm. 

If one ponders over what happened at Tiananmen 
on the night of June 3-4, one can realise the enor- 
mity of activism minus intellectual input. Biologi- 
cally, when intellect is placed at a discount and 
activism is enthroned unencumbered by intellectual 
endeavour, one demeans oneself to the level of an 
animal, 

History tells us that all great revolutions .were 
preceded by tremendous intellectual ferment. One 
can’t thisk of the French Revolution without the 
encyclopaedists or Rousseau and Voltaire. The 
Russian revolution was preceded by almost a century 
of intellectual ferment in which rose Pushkin, 
Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Tolstoy and many others, 
right upto Gorky. Back home, the mass revolutionary 
upheaval that brought Independence was preceded by 
a veritable renaissance and was accompanied 
throughout its tempestuous journey by phenomenal 
intellectual creativity. 

Before our very eyes, we find Gorbachev's res- 
tructuring of the stratified Soviet society bas rallied 
the entire intellectual community of Russia. Signifi- 
cantly, he calls his percstroika New Thinking, and 
no new thinking is possible without open debate and 
interplay—that is glasnost. No wonder then that 
what’s happening in the Soviet Union today is a 
new revolution and its impactis like the Midas 
touch for many of the intractable global problems. 

Compare this rallying of intellectuals by 
Gorbachev with what’s happened in China. Deng 
Xiaoping made a signal effort in lifting his country 
by the bootstraps from the devastations of Mao's 
Cultural Revolution. Deng’s modernisation drive 
needed to harness the intellectuals. He boldly 
followed an open-door policy not only for the entry 
of modern technology but for Chinese intellectuals 
to come back and go out into the world. 

But Deng had no new thinking like Gorbachey’s. He only 
harnessed the intellectuals to the new technology, not realis- 
ing that a true intellectual can thrive only ina liberated 
environment. He or she has to be given not only due scope 
for work but also an honoured place in the social hierarchy. 
But as Deng’s modernisation drive ran isto difficulties, it 
was the intellectual who was hit — not only by inflation 
but by the bureaucratic obstacles while all around there 
spread the vise of corruption. And the denouement was 
when the restless intellectual who came to Tiananmen Square 
— the Gate of Heavenly Peace — was silenced by the guns 
mounted on tanks. The very negation of revolution. 

Truly, it is the counter-revolution that hes taken over in 
China today, secking to crush the free spirit of human endea- 
vour. Those who stood up for democracy in that square are 
the true revolutionaries and those who sought to silence their 


voice are the real counter-revolutionaries. Posterity will bear 
this out as it has done in Hungary and Poland. 


The whecl kas to turn in China — may be tomorrow, or 
the day after, O (Courtesy; The Tunes of India) 





A Great Journalist 


HOw in the Washington of Joe McCarthy did an out-of- 

work journalist with no capital, and a Marxist to boot, 
manage to establish a weekly of inside political dope that 
became essential reading for two generations of opinion- 
makers? 

Not by listening to gossip in the corridors of power, but by 
sticking to original printed sources as scrupulously as the 
most high-minded of historians. With $ 6,500 and the ser- 
vices of his wife Esther as business manager and Everything 
Else, Izzy Stone made his Stone’s Weekly the force that it 
was by reading himself blind in the files of the Congressional 
Record, and the reports of practically every committee of 
every government department that produced statistics and 
hard facts. . 

As he once said, it was the first article of Izzy Stone’s faith 
as a journalist that ‘‘the intelligence supplied. by such a 
network (as the CIA) is probably a good deal less reliable 
than that which a careful reader can get for himself from the 
American, British and French press.” Engels himself was 
hardly a greater devourer of the newly printed word. 

“Skip the State Department”, he told Andrew Patner, the 
author of Stone: A Portrait; but “the Commerce Department 
has very good country studies for investors. And they’re on 
a very high level of objectivity and factuality. You don’t 
have to take their conclusions. Read them like a radical, 
with a sense of history and a sense of class forces. But you 
have the basic material there. If you know where to look, 
you can bone up a good story within twenty-four hours. and 
cover the news, but cover it in perspective, so people know 
what makes it tick.” 

He got “one good hell of a news story” before the Korean 
War when he discovered the Kuomintang in China were 
buying soyabean features as if they knew something was 
coming. And it was Izzy Stone who blew the gaff on 
Edward Teller’s claim that underground atomic weapons tests 
couldn’t be detected more than 200 miles away By simply 
going to the Geodetic Survey section of the Department of 
Commerce and jotting down the distance from Teller’s test 
sitein Nevada of the survey’s seismic stations that had 
registered the shock of the blast as far away as Fairbanks, 
Alaska and Fayetteville, Arkansas. And so he went on, 
through the MeCarthyite Fifties and the low, dishonest 
political decade of America’s involvement in Vietnam, 
setting beside the claims and evasions of the politicians and 
the power-brokers the facts they want to conceal or distort. 

Like many of the dwindling band of a famous generation 
of American political radicals, I.F. Stone (who always felt 
uneasy about changing his name from Isidor Feinstcin in 
1937, as he watched what was happening to the Feinsteins of 
that world) was born the son of Russian-Jewish immigrants, 
shopkeepers in Philadelphia, where he began in journalism In 
1922, later working his way through courses at the University 
of Pennsylvania while still a sub-editor on the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. He worked briefly for the New York Post before 
becoming, early in the war, Washington editor of The Nation, 
the start of the central part of his career. (Business As Usual 
was the title of a 1941 book describing how American firms 
were deliberately planning shortages to increase profits by 
manipulating scarcity). 

After the war, the short-lived New York newspapers Pm let 
him follow the route the survivors of the death camps were 
taking to Palestine, running with them the British blockade of 
Palestine. Underground To Palestine, the book he got out of 
his experiences, was used at one time as a consciousness- 
raiser in the Israeli army, but subsequently Stone became a 
critic of Israel. A new edition of the book in the late Sixties 
had an added chapter recommending the establishment of a 
binational state: ‘If there’s amoral ground for a Jewish 
State in Palestine, there’s a moral ground for an Arab State 
in Palestine,” he repeated in a recent newspaper interview. 

He got his chance to become ‘‘a wholly independent news- 
paperman, standing alone” after the liberal Daily Compass 
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The famous American Journalist, I.F. Stone (1907-1989) 
passed away on June 18, 1989. Here is a tribute to 
Stone's memory published in Washington Post, from 
where this is reproduced here with due acknowledgement. 

—Editor 
ee 


folded abruptly in November 1952, and continued until the 
end of 1971, slowing down to a fortnightly pace after the first 
ofa series of heart attacks. Stone's Weekly, radical in content 
but judiciously conservative in presentation, started out with 
Just over 5,000 subscribers, and ended with more than 70,000, 
and subscriptions still coming in, as he said, “on the finest 
stationery around the country”. ‘ 

When he gave up, the Washington Post observed that 
Stone may well have been “the only Marxist ever to make 
good asa capitalist in the fiercely competitive jungle of 
American free enterprise journalism”. One reason for his 
success, no doubt, was his ability to combine righteousness — 
and the facts — with realism: “Ifthe cause of world peace 
depends on the overthrow of American capitalism,” he wrote, 
“then there isn’t mouch hope for the world”. 

„His “retirement” was a kind of hyper-activity. Apart from 
his work for the New York Review of Books, he began to 
learn classical Greek in pursuit of his fascination with 
Socrates, the Original gadfly, and would quote copiously at 
Georgetown dinner-tables. By now the lens of his spectacles 
were thick as bottle bottoms, and still needed the help: of 
a magnifying glass to cope with sustained reading, and he 
wrote his last book on a word processor that produced a text 
in headline type. 

When it was announced, as the product of ten yeare of 
research and reflection, some formidable indictment of the 
despised political culture of the Reagan years was expected. 
Instead it was a study arguing that Sacrates was a cold-minded 
elitist who effectively contrived his own death sentence to 
discredit democracy and free speech: “Socrates needed the 
hemlock as Jesus needed the Crucifixion,” Stone wrote, “to 
full! pi migsion Sas last scoop. DO , 

sadore F. Stone, born Isidor Feinstein, Philadelphia 
ber 24, 1907; died Boston, June 18, PDE 
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G.S. Bhargava: IPKF 
(Contd. from page 4) 
after independence—when Nehru articulated and 
practised the principle 

It is relevant to. recall some of them during the 
centenary year of the great man. Soon after inde- 
pendence, in October 1947, when the former 
Maharaja of Kashmir sought Indian military help to 
ward off an invasion by raiders from Pakistan, 
Nehru insisted on the prior release from detention 
of Sheikh Abdullah and his association with the 
resistance. For Lord Mountbatten who was con- 
cerned only with the legal aspect the formal acces- 
sion of the State was important but for Nehru ‘it 
was a larger issue 

In a statement issued in New Delhi on January 
15, 1948, Nehru said: “We would not for an instant 
send our armies and we would not be there if we 
were not supported by very large sections of the 
population which means the Muslims of Kashmir.” 
Incidentally, with the State having acceded to 
India, deployment of Indian troops in Kashmir did 
not mean stationing them abroad. 

Again in 1950 when B.P. Koirala sought military 
help for the armed struggle of the Nepali Congress 
against the Rana oligarchy in Nepal, Nehru flatly 
said “no”. He did not want a civil war in Nepal with 
the army fighting the Nepali Congress nor did he like 
aggravation of the situation by Indian military 
involvement. He was rightly conscious of the Nepali 
national sentiment being outraged by Indian mili- 
tary presence in the kingdom. 

Yet the cause of the Nepali Congress for a consti- 
tutional government was dear to Nehru. He was 
also aware of the significance of Nepal for India’s 
security interests with the Chinese consolidating their 
position in Tibet. 

In 1956, at the time of the suppression of the 
Hungarian uprising by Soviet tanks, Nehru said in 
a speech in the Rajya Sabha, “In our opinion, the 
way to bring about real stability and peace in Europe 
and in the world ... is the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from every country, certainly in Europe ... 
In fact, when foreign forces are placed in a country 
you put them and that country in a very difficult and 
embarrassing position.” 

OF course, it is too much to expect Rajiv Gandhi 
to live up to Nehru’s ethical standards or to be 
imbued with the ethos of India’s freedom movement. 
He may not even be aware of them. LJ 


Natwar Singh: French Revolution 
(Contd. from page 7) 
mystique and rhetoric of the Revolution lit 
the hearts and minds of many generations 
of educated Indians. The French Revolution’s 
lasting legacies are two: human beings are entit- 
led to a free choice in selecting their govern- 
ment; individual human rights are absolute. 

It is presently not fashionable to quote Mao 
Zedong. But on the French Revolution he may 
have had the last word. Andre Malraux, the 
French writer, once asked Mao what impact 
the French Revolution had on modern China. 
Chairman Mao gave this devastating reply: “It 
is too early to say.” C (Courtesy: India Today). 
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Abid Hussain: S.K. Dey 
(Contd. from page 14) 

level infrastructure built up under the community 
development programme that has served as a 
delivery system over a broad spectrum of areas. The 
technological model and what S K. Dey espoused 
are not mutually exclusive. Indeed, they should be 
fused together, for only then will the synergy of. 
technology and organisation accrue for national 
good, The availability of modern technology that is 
scale-and size-neutral, the availability of technology 
that raises the prospects of increasing efficiency of 
the small livestock owner or the small farmer does 
not make S.K. Dey irrelevant. In fact, it makes his 
ideas and his philosophy all the more appropriate. 
If we can marry social engineering with technologi- 
cal innovation, something along the lines that has 
been done, for instance, in the area of dairy cooper- 
atives, theri we would have gone a long way in fulfil- 
ling S.K. Dey’s dreams. 

I had the unique privilege of having started my 
career with S,K. Dey and spending a good part of it 
working on community development projects. It was 
S.K. Dey who transplanted me from the sleepy rice- 
fields of Telangana to work in an exciting, stimulat- 
ing and challenging environment. It was my good 
fortune to be associated with him at a time of intense 
intellectual ferment and when the process of nation- 
building was taking shape. He took more than a 
paternal interest in me. After the 1960s, as I moved 
to newer pastures, we kept in touch and maintained 
close contact prompting my wife to remark: “In 
Abid Hussain’s week, there are not seven days, but 


eight!’.O 
Satish Jha: National Decisions 
_ (Contd. from page 26) 


ments? These are some of the questions that 
need probing in the light of the experience of these 
lobbying groups in the USA. [3 
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„An Award tor significant scientific or 
feta work on environment 


In grateful and reverential memory of the services 
2f Smt indira Gandhi to the cause of environmental 
protaction the Government of India have instituted 
Onc annual award “The Indira Gandhi Paryavaran 
+ askar” (The Indira Gandhi Award for Environ- 
Ment) The award is bestowed on a citizen or 
viganisation of the country in recognition of 
outstanding scientific or field work relating to 
environmental protection The work may relate to 
any areo peraining to the protection of environ- 
ment including conservation. environmental 
management, pollution control. impaci assess- 
ment, regeneration, creation of awareness or environ- 
mental education The Award ıs of Rs. 4,00,000/-. 

Nominations are invited for the award for the 
year 1989 Any citizen of India can send one or more 
nominations giving name and address of the 
nominee/organisation, ags of the nominee, prasent 
employment of the nominee. type of the orga- 
nisation (in case of organisations only), details of 
previous awards received if any and detalls of the 
signiflcant contributions made by the nominee 
proposed The nominations will be scrutinised by a 
Committee of outstanding national figures 


The last date for receipt of nominations is 30th 
Juiy, 1989. The nominations may be sent to: 


The Director (El) 
Department of Environment, 

Forests and Wildlife 

Room No. 563, Paryavaran Bhawan, ) 
C.G.0. Complex, Lodi Road, 

New Dethi-140 003. i 
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India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer 
of tea. The country produces from the ordinary to - 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why Apeejay, which is 
the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea to the consumers in Delhi. 
This is pure Assam CTC leaf tea of our Tea Estates, 
Make it the way you normally make your tea 
and it will give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you will never 


want your old brand again. Z 
a on 


Surrendra Paul 
Chairman 


Assam Frontier Tea Ltd. 
Empire Plantations (India) Ltd, 
Singlo (ladia) Tea Co, Ltds 


Available at 
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15, Parliament Street, New Delhi 
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SATURDAY JULY 15, 1989 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Back to Sanity ? 


TE despatch on July 12 by the Prime Minister of 
his Principal Secretary Deshmukh to Colombo with 
a letter to Sri Lanka President may be a case of stray- 
ing into sanity. 

Far too long a climate of acrimony was being gene- 
rated which with good reason was helping to build up 
an image of India as the Big Bully scaring small neigh- 
bours. While such an image might not be to the dislike 
of some hot-heads in this country—including a few in the 
proximity of the Prime Minister — the overwhelming 
feeling in this nation, though, has been one of dis- 
tress at the fast deteriorating relationship between 
India and her southern neighbour. Since the crisis with 
Lanka has come almost synchronisingly with the 
tensions with Nepal. India’s reputation asa good and 
helpful neighbour has been considerably eroded. In 
this background, the progress of any definite move 
towards breaking the deadlock with Colombo will be 
keenly watched all over the country. One could only 
wish that a similar initiative had been undertaken to 
clear up the miasma of misunderstanding with 
Kathmandu. 

An argument which sounds plausible has been going 
the rounds in New Delhi to explain why President 
Premadasa has of late been taking the line of confronta- 
tion. Beleagured as he is by JVP’s massive depredations, 
the Lanka President today is in a tight corner, and 
therefore, as the argument goes, he is taking a diversiary 
move resorting to demagogic pronouncements demand- 
ing the immediate return of IPKF from Sri Lanka — 
the more so because knows that the IPKF in a few 
months would in any case be withdrawn by India. 
Hence Premadasa’s game is to take the credit for the 
ouster of the Indian troops from the Sri Lankan soil. 

The flaw in this argument is not difficult to catch. 
The Lanka President’s game can be instantly punctured 
by the Prime Minister immediately coming out with a 
solemn categoric declaration that India being commit- 
ted to the withdrawal of its troops from Sri Lanka, 
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would now negotiate with Colombo an 
agreed schedule for the purpose. Instead 
of taking such a clear-cut position, the 
Rajiv Government’s pronouncements have 
been marked by hauteur and bitterness. 
Even on the issue of the release of 
the Premadasa-Rajiv correspondence by 
Colombo it was strange that there should 
have been any room for petty bickerings 
as displayed by New Delhi calling it as 
being not the proper mode of conducting 
diplomacy. One can recall more than one 
instance of such unilateral release of high- 
level official correspondence by New Delhi 
during periods of tension with China 
and Pakistan. What is expected of India is 
a more dignified demeanour in conducting 
international relations, particularly with 
our neighbours. 

It is an open secret that so far India has 
received no support from any country 
abroad for the Rajiv Government stand 
on the question of the withdrawal of the 
IPKF. The terms of the Indo-Sri Lanka 
agreement of July 1987 are clear and 
unambiguous on this point — that is, the 
Indian forces could be called by the Sri 
Lanka President and could stay there 
only so long as he needed them. It -is 
patently a distortion of the 1987 accord to 
link up the devolution package with the 
presence of the IPKF. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the 1987 accord can hardly be 
sustained in a court of law. 

Secondly, any objective appraisal of the 
situation makes it abundantly clear that 
the devolution of powers from the central 
government to the provincial administra- 
tion ina country can never be enforced 
by the continued presence of a foreign 
army, particularly when its withdrawal 
- is demanded by the overwhelming majority 
of the public and political parties of the 
country concerned. 

There may be ground for apprehen- 
sion about the safety and security of 
the Tamil population in Sri Lanka. 
But this can never be guaranteed if 
the IPKF stays on in the island defying 
the Lanka President’s order to quit. That 
will invite a frightening conflagration 
which will endanger the lives and property 
of the large Tamil population in Sri Lanka 
outside the north-east corner. The protec- 
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tion of the Tamil minority in Sri Lanka 
can be ensured only by amicable arrange- 
ment with the Sri Lankan authorities, 
and not by antagonising them. It is only 
to be hoped that the Deshmukh mission 
will keep this point in mind and not insist 
on linking up the two — the continued 
presence of the IPKF and the devolution 
of powers to the Tamil-dominated north- 
east province. 

One may venture to speculate that one 
of the factors that might have prompted 
New Delhito take the latest initiative is 
the signals from abroad about its position _ 
being misunderstood by the world public. 
Reports are in circulation that there was 
room for misunderstanding. with Washing- 
ton on this score. Although Colombo has 
got no encouragement from the great power 
to take the case to the Security Council, 
there was no doubt about the Bush Admi- 
nistration being concerned at the deterio; 
tion of Indo-Lanka relations over te 
IPKF controversy. Deshmukh’s air dash ' 
Washington only a few days ago is lin 
up with the anxiety to explain the 
position. 

Similarly; Moscow too has not come out 
with support of the present Indian stand 
delaying the IPKF withdrawal. It was 
given out that the Soviet authorities from 
their own experience in Afghanistan, could 
not possibly favour the continued presence 
of IPKF in Sri Lanka and expected the 
issue to be settled amicably through friend- 
ly negotiations between New Delhi and 
Colombo. 

Finally, the very future of the SAARC 
is in jeopardy if the Indo-Lanka acrimony 
reached a breaking point and that too over 
the presence of the Indian army in Lanka. 
There are reports from Colombo that if 
New Delhi continued with its truculence 
then President Premadasa might declare 
the abrogation of the 1987 accord itself. 
Rajiv Gandhi could not possibly have had 
a comfortable time in Islamabad—nor for 
that matter in Paris and Moscow — with 
the worsening relations with Sri Lanka. 

The Deshmukh mission to Colombo 









hasthus many dimensions, which New 
Delhi could no longer ignore. 
July 12 N.C. 


resolving Indo-Sri Lanka issues: 


TP considerable strain which has been 

placed on Indo-Lankan relations in recent : 
weeks is a matter of deep concern to all who 
value the long tradition of fraternity and 
goodwill between our two countries and people. 
Any departure from a relationship of mutual 
trust and cooperation cannot be in the interest 
of either party or further the goal of regional 
peace, security and stability. 

The leaders and people of both countries 
are pledged to the principles of democracy, 
plurality, social justice and peace. There are 
no basic differences between these two sovereign 
nations in this larger sense. We share common 
values and common religious and cultural 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
— aa |] 


Still Going Strong 
MOHIT SEN 


T# French Revolution of 1789 is aptly dated. On 

July 14 two centuries ago the populace of Paris 
and its environs stormed the Bastille which was then 
the great prison house of France, the symbol of 
royal and feudal autocracy. 

While the Constituent Assembly was still engaged 
in debating the details of the future Constitution, 
the people had acted. The sanscullotes as they were 
called, that is, the people without shoes — it was 
they who not only saw the revolution through to 
triumph but brought humanity as a whole to a new 
level of living. July 14, 1789 can be’ said to be, if 
any date is to be chosen, the birthday of democracy. 
It is the date of the recognition, however much 
distorted and even denied recognition in the days 


The author is the General Secretary of the 
United Communist Party of India. 
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_For Indo-Lanka Harmony 


Nineteen concerned citizens of India and Sri Lanka have appealed for dialogue and harmony in 


traditions. Passing irritants must not be 
allowed to escalate into unresolvable political 
conflict. 

As men and women of goodwill deeply 
committed to Indo-Lanka friendship, we 
appeal to those in authority and all others in 
both countries to turn away from confront- 
ation. Differences between our governments 
— perhaps more of perception than of sub- 
stance — must be speedily resolved for the 
common good. We for our part shall do 
whatever we can to bring our people together 
through mutual contacts as a means of restor- 
ing understanding and harmony in our 
Tegion. 


SRI LANKA 
S.P. Amerasingham 
Journalist 


Chanaka Ameratunga 
Scholar 

Y.P. de Silva 

Trade unionist 

Rev. Shelton de Silva 
Desmond Fernando 
Human Rights Lawyer 
Ramalingam Balasubramaniam 
Lawyer 

Neville Kanakaratne 
Former Ambassador 


, Hector Abeywardena 
Writer & Member LSSP 


Reggie Siriwardena 
riter 


that followed, of the power of the people. 

The French Revolution has been toan extent, 
eclipsed by the Great October Soćialist Revolution 
of November 1917 in the hearts and minds of the 
people and the fighters for the emancipation of 
humanity. The second tevolution by carrying for- 
ward the first has rightly loomed larger in subsequent 
history. . 

But November 7, 1917 would not have been possi- 
ble without July 14, 1789. This is not to be under- 
stood inthe mechanical sense that without the 
development of capitalism there could not be Socia- 
lism as its dialectical negation, It is the demons- 
tration of the power of the people, of the masses 
set in motion that inspired those who proclaimed 
“All Power to the Soviets.” It is not for nothing 
that Lenin was proud to own that the Bolsheviks 
were the Jacobins of their day. 

Despite all that has been recently written debunk- 
ing 1789, it still remains a classic example of revo- 
lution when what was not becomes what is and 
what was becomes what is not, when the mighty 
lose their power and the powerless sit on their 
thrones. It is not,the silent objective force of history 
that alone makés the destiny of people but the 
people themselves in virtual eruption who decide 
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their destiny. This is seen to happen on very few 
occasions. July 14, 1789 is pre-eminently one such. 
It gives meaning to the aphorism of Marx that 
revolutions are the locomotives of history, and to 
Lenin’s triumphant assertion that revolutions are 
the festivals of the oppressed. 

After the publication of the research of Alfred 
Cobban, in particular, inthe 1960s the French 
Revolution seemed to receive a setback. A new type 
of setback. Previously it had been reviled by some 
precisely because it was a revolution. What came to 
be called the Terror of 1792 with its execution of 
the enemies of the revolution followed by the execu- 
tion of the leaders of the, revolution on the orders 
of their colleagues, was presented as the revolution 
itself. The guillotine and the knitting needles of 
of Madame Defarge (of Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities) 
who watched heads rol! with calm if not pleasure, 
. were presented as the essence and the correct sym- 
bols of revolution itself. 

The decimation of the ranks of the revolutionary 
leaders by these leaders themselves beginning with 
Danton and going on to claim Saint-Just, Robes- 
pierre and He’bert, was also presented as what must 
inevitably happen if revolution was to take place. 
The revolution it was said, has to devour its own 
children. 

It is difficult to imagine it now, but the Fascists 
and Nazis in the 1930s in France and elsewhere 
decried the French Revolution precisely because it 
was made in the name of democracy. According to 
the ideologues of Hitler and Mussolini it was the 
French Revolution that brought the rise of Commu- 
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nism and Bolshevism. It is interesting to recall that 
the French Communist Party took the lead in 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of the Revolution 
in 1939. Even today the special issue of Cashiers du 
Communisme published on that occasion (translated 
and published by Lawrence and Wishast in 1945) is 
a classic example of what revolutionary scholarship 
should be like. The essays by Maurice Thorez and 
Jacques Duclos, then the two top leaders of that 
a are themselves not-declamations but based on 
study. A 


The essay by Gabriel Peri on the foreign policy of 
the Jacobins is a masterly monograph though it ends 
on the then customary note of denunciation of 
Trotsky. Peri is one of the immortal martyrs of our 
times. Just before being shot by the Germans as a 
hostage on December 15, 1941 he wrote: “Let my 
compatriots know that am going to die 80 that 
France shall live. I have made a last examination of 
my conscience. It is positive. It is this that I would 
like you to repeat all around: I would go the same 
road if I had my life to live again”. 

Along with him there are other martyred Commu- 
nist activists, scholars like Jacques Solomon who 
wrote on the finances of the Revolution and Georges 
Politze who wrote on the philosophy of Enlighten-~, 
ment and modern thought. } 


It was when the French Communists were claiming 


their heritage, combining the defence of the nation ~“ 


with the advance of the working class and the -~ 
defence of democracy with the advance to socialism, 
that both the heritage appeared in all its splendour 
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And the Osima themselves appeared in all their 
majesty. 

The French Revolution was defended by those 
who were working for the overthrow of the rule of 
capital which that revolution helped decisively to 
establish. This was because the revolution itself was 
more than the bourgeois rule which was its result. 
Apart from building on the heritage of scholarship 
bequeathed by Jaures, Madelin, Mathiez, the signifi- 
cance of the Revolution and its character were 
developed by the masterly works of Georges Lefebvre 
and George Rude. The emphasis fall on the indepen- 
dent role of the masses and of the appearance among 
them of the forerunners of the modern working class. 

What emerges from these studies is the comprehen- 
sive nature of the 1789 Revolution which is exactly 
what puts it in the same category of greatness as the 
1917 November Revolution. i : 

In the first place, the material victory of th 
revolution was prepared for and indeed, announced 
by a series of intellectual victories. The dominance 
of theological feudal ideology had only been partially 
shaken by the Renaissance and the Reformation. It 
was vanquished if not eliminated by the Enlighten- 
ment which was the immediate precursor of 1789. 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, D’lembert, Helvetius, , 
Holbach, secularised the intellectual mind of France 
- and, indeed, the whole of Europe. Francis Bacon, 
-` Hobbes and Locke had provided the foundations on 

which these amazing thinkers built. What is remark- 
able is the range of their enquiries and the insistence 
on an integrated outlook as well as the propagation 
both of knowledge and the method that produced 
this knowledge. The Encyclopaedists were not only 
encyclopaedic in what they were able to present but 
also in that they broke down any exclusiveness about 
knowledge. In their breaking down of the citadel of 
orthodoxy and the reign of texts and authority, they 
freed the minds of those who were destined to lead 
the assault on feudalism and the divine right of 
kings. To use a Gandhian phrase, nirbhaya in the 
realm of thought created the courage of assault on 
institutions. If God himself could be questioned 
why would not the creations of mere mortals be 
assaulted if they came in the way of human advance? 

There was also the ideal by which the existing 
reality had to be judged and radically altered if this 
should prove necessary. Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity became the touchstone and the goal to be 
reached. What is more, both the road to and the 
goal itself had to be defined and detailed through 
discussion, debate and dialogue at different levels by 
the elected representatives of the people. Cahiers or 
mandates from the people were prepared which their 
representatives were expected to respect. The social 
contract was no longer between the ruler and the 
ruled but between the ruled themselves. 

It was under the influence of these ideas and under 
the banner of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity that 
feudalism and absaJute monarchy received a mortal 
blow in France, the thunder of which resounded 
throughout the civilised world. There is certainly 
room for research and seminars on the extent to which 
fedual and capitalist interests had already merged in 
the countryside of France and to what extent the 
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development of capitalism was pushed forward by 
1789. A great deal of the themes of this discussion 
have been examined in George C. Comminel’s 
Rethinking the French Revolution. The point, how- 
ever, is that 1789 marks a break and a point of 
departure in the journey of man, and in France it 
marked the end of the ancien regime. 

The Thermidor of Napoleon Bonaparte in July 
1794 the Bourbon restoration, the coming to the 
throne of Napoleon the Pretender, are history’s 
episodes. They cannot and did not change the course 
of history. Indeed, not even the development of 
France as an imperialist power did. The ideals of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity were not and could 
not be realised by what 1789 had materially accom- 
plished. The world and France as a part of it still 
suffers from the separation of the real from the ideal. 
There is nobody who can or does deny this separa- 
tion — neither now nor in the past. 

During the revolutionary storm of 1789-1773 itself | 
there were the conflicts which presaged the parting 
of the ways between those who stood to gain in the 
immediate preseht and those who defeated them were 
destined to carry forward what were the gains not of 
any one class but of humanity. ' 

Even in this conflict there was continuity. Maurice 
Thorez in the essay mentioned earlier has a relevant 
quotation from the great French writer, Victor 
Hugo. He wrote: “At an unknown depth Mirabeau 
felt Robespierre moving; Robespierre felt Marat; 
Marat felt He’bert; He’bert felt Babeuf”. Thorez 
adds: “We who see things and men as Communists, 
as representatives of the working class, can like 


-Hugo pay homage to the work of all. We consider 


them as elements in one immortal and fertile achieve- 
ment. We honour the memory of each good artisan 
in the French Revolution for the part he played .....: 
All, in different degrees, brought progress; they were 
the animators of the magnificent epic of our people.” 

Among the contributions, mention has already been 
made above of theidea of democracy and the 
criteria of judgement of progress. Two others stand 
out in the present writer’s view. 

The first is the concept of nation. The French 
Revolution, apart from consolidating the thrust to 
democracy of the 1640 revolution in England and 
the 1776 revolution in the USA, also graphically 
enforced the strength of nationalism, of feeling fora 
homeland. This has been exaggerated and distorted 
into chauvinism and jingoism, straight away in the 
Napoleonic Wars and thereafter in the imperialist 
wars of conquest in which France participated carry- 
ing the Tricolour of 1789. The reaction and chal- 
lenge and defeat of this chauvinism was also in terms 
of the nation and the homeland, whether it be in 
Germany, Russia and Italy in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries or in Algiers and Viet- 
nam. It came back again to France during the war 
of resistance to the Nazi occupation in which the 
Communist Party earned for itself the honourable 
title of the “party of the martyrs” and a place in the 
hearts and minds of Frenchmen which has now 
receded because of failure to move with the tempes- 
tuous changes that have taken place in that country 

(Continued on page 30) 
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China and CPI-M 


BADRI RAINA and SUMIT SARKAR 


T= are moments in history when forked tongues 

will not do, and when overly nuanced appraisals 
of events amount only to equivocation. The recent 
event in China (and its continuing fall-out) consti- 
tutes such an issue. Regardless of the structure of 
justifications now being profferred by the Chinese 
State in defence of the Tiananmen killings (it is 
beside the point whether the killings were in scores, 
hundreds or thousands), such a structure collapses 
in the face of widespread popular perceptions of the 
meaning of the event. In a nutshell, what has hap- 
pened in China, and what continues to happen, 
cannot, all said and done, be squared with the 
operations of a socialist state. 


‘Socialist’ State > . 


Article 1 of the Chinese Constitution of 1982 
reads: ‘““The People’s Republic of China isa Social- 
ist State under the people’s democratic dictatorship 
led by the working class and based on the alliance 
of workers and peasants.” Article 35 allows that the 
“Citizens of the People’s Republic of China enjoy 
freedom of speech, of the Press, of assembly of 
association, of procession and of demonstration.” 
In view of these self-evident formulations it is need- 
less to belabour the expectations that the Chinese 
people as well as well-wishers of socialism every- 
where place in the Chinese political system. These 
expectations have been belied. 

It is now being argued (and argued without hard 
evidence) that the protests in Tiananmen Square 
were “counter-revolutionary” and hostile to the 
Communist Party. Some questions need here to be 
addressed. Over the past decade it would seem to 
have been the position of the Chinese Communist 
Party that a decentralisation of economic processes 
is consistent with the long-term interests of Chinese 
Socialism; and until such time as the means of 
production are not actually given over to private 
hands such a position need not be entirely dis- 
ingenuous. If that be so, it needs to be asked as to 
why a demand for a concomitant decentralisation of 
political processes must ipso facto be “‘counter- 
revolutionary.” : 

We do not subscribe to the polemic that demo- 
cracy has been a peculiar gift of the bourgeoisie to 
‘the world. Indeed, history will tell us that in 
Western societies periodic democratisations have 
often been won in the teeth of opposition from ruling 
vested interests. The long and tortured history of 
franchise alone will bear this out. Contrarily, in the 
Soviet Union, Gorbachev demonstrates every day 
the impressive capacities a Socialist order can possess 


er 
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towards forging a participatory democratic polity 
tather superior in quality to anything in the West. 
If the demand for ‘“‘more democracy” was a vague 
one, surely it was for the Chinese vanguard to appre- 
ciate its historical value, to own it, and to shape it 
into a creative institutional framework. 


It will be a hard task for the Chinese Party to 
persuade the Chinese people that the thousands in 
Tiananmen Square carrying the portraits of Mao and 
singing the Jnternationale were at bottom only 
Janus-faced counter-revolutionaries. Admittedly, 
there is some evidence that a section of the students 
did desire, rather nebulously, a bourgeoification of 
Chinese institutions; yet, we see no good reason why 
this small section could not have been isolated 
through the force of organised people’s opinion 
without necessarily inaugurating a return to another 
full-scale cultural revolution. 


That the Chinese Party failed on both counts — 
in responding to the urge for greater democratisation 


_ Within the socialist system, an urge now quite wide- 


spread, and in isolating hostile elements — must 
remain a severe indictment. And what is to be 
thought of that other concrete demand for the extir- 
pation of “corruption” within a context where party 
bosses and their retinue are seen to be enjoying 
luxury against the ubiquitous Chinese bicycle? How 
is this demand to be appropriated into the view that 
the Tiananmen protests were spearheaded by 
Chinese youth contaminated by their exposure to 
American institutions? 


CPI-M response 


The overriding impression remains that the 
“people’s democratic dictatorship” in China failed 
to produce the resilience to respond democratically 
to a people’s upsurge involving thousands of 
“workers” who in theory constitute the Chinese 
state. Indeed, in an otherwise decrepit situation, the 
response of wide sections of the People’s Liberation 
Army to the protesters seems to have been the only 
heartening feature, especially if one keeps in mind 
the habitual modus operandi of the State apparatus 
withIn Indian democracy. 

This is one aspect of the occurrence. Perhaps a 
more disquieting one comprises the overall response 
of the CPI-M to the Chinese event. In its official 
statement the party has no doubt indicated some ger- 


` mane reservations. Its “concern and anxiety” at the 


“tragic loss of lives and injury to people” is voiced 
alongwith its critique that “a negotiated settlement 


‘could not be arrived at during this long period.” 


And yet, inside of a few lines, the Politbureau is 
convinced that the protests constituted ‘“‘a direct 
challenge to the Socialist system and the ruling Com- 
munist Party in China.” That being so, it is only a 

(Continued on page 35) 








FOREIGN POLICY 


Price of Primacy 
BHARAT WARIAVWALLA i 


Mava drew his image of power from a 

mythical Grecian centaur: half-man, half-beast. 
The man and the beast representing the co-sensual 
and conflictual nature of power, were inseparable 
elements in his conception of power. Unfortunately, 
the great Renaissance thinker is remembered only 
as an advocate of beastly politics. 

And it is the beastly face power that we have 
turned on our neighbours in recent years. In the 
Maldives and Sri Lanka we have used force and we 
periodically show the glint of steel to Nepal and 
Pakistan. Undoubtedly these regional exertions are 
in pursuit of the objective we have sought ‘since we 
were born free 40 years ago: regional primacy. In 
view of this, our insistence that none of the coun- 
tries in the South Asian region — perhaps we should 
refer to it by the old imperial appellation, the Indian 
sub-continent — should have any security links with 
countries outside the area is not surprising. 

We took over from the departing Raj its notion of 
security, of the sub-continent as one strategic 
entity, and arrogated upon ourselyes the role of 
being the guardian of its security. This is one of the 
most troublesome legacies we have inherited because 
political subordination of our neighbours who are 
sovereign is difficult, costly and ultimately impossi- 
ble. National sovereignty is one of the heady brews 
of our times and none would willingly part with his 
share of the potion. 

If we cannot do now what the British could do a 
century ago, it is not because we do not have suffi- 
cient military power to coerce our neighbours into 
‘accepting our regional dominance; it is because they 
are sovereign. The challenge to Great Britain’s 
supremacy in the sub-continent came from outside 
the region (European powers), not from within. And 
once it did, in the form of nationalism, Britain left 
the region, rather gracefully. Our claim to regional 
primacy is contested by the sovereign states of the 
region and this is a formidable challenge to meet. 

At any rate we chose to take on the British 
mantle of power in 1947 and ever since then we have 
been trying to don it at great economic and political 
cost and periodic blood-letting. In 1950 we con- 
tracted a security treaty with Nepal by which the 
latter is consigned to be our protectorate. It is this 
treaty which is at the heart of the recent trouble 
between us. Bhutan is committed to being guided 
by cur advice but it would rather do without it. 
Sikkim was integrated ,by force into the Indian 
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Union in 1975. By the July 1987 accord, Sri Lanka 
has consented, most reluctantly, to be in the Indian 
security sphere in return for India accepting the role 
of managing the island’s messy ethnic conflict. 

Our primacy is most vigorously contested by 
Pakistan. Pakistan always invites extra-regional 
great powers, notably the US and China, into ‘our 
region’, though by skillful diplomacy and intrepidity 
it has often succeeded in advancing its interests over 
those of its invitees. In 1983 we decided to end for 
good the Pakistan sponsored intrusion into ‘our 
area’. Squeezed between the mighty Indian power. 
to its east and the Soviet power to its north, Pakis- 
tan was highly vulnerable in 1983, and we chose to 
exploit this vulnerability by offering our neighbour a 
treaty of peace and friendship. By the treaty, Pakis- 
tan is asked never to seek any external security 
support, even in its hour of need. 

Can we establish primacy in the region with the 
means we already possess? Does the emerging global 
setting, marked by the attenuation of Soviet- 
American and Soviet-Chinese rivalries and a shift 
away from security issues to economic issues, further 
or frustrate our search for regional primacy? These 
are the questions which this essay addresses, 

India towers over her neighbours in size, popu- 
lation, resources and economic and military power 
in a way perhaps no other regionally preponderant 
country does. Brazil in Latin America or Indonesia 
in Southeast Asia still does not command the pre- 
ponderance that India does in South Asia. Perhaps 
only the Soviet Union in East Europe enjoys the 
kind of predominance we do in South Asia. 

India’s pre-eminence in the region is a fact none 
of its neighbours denies. However, its dominance is 
something all its neighbours resist. We rely primarily 
on our military power to translate our regional pre- 
eminence into primacy. In fact, military power is 
all we have to help us realise our ambition to be a 
great power: the world’s fourth largest army, perhaps 
the seventh largest air force and the largest navy 
among the Indian Ocean littoral countries. 

This fourth largest military establishment in the 
world is supported by a GDP slightly larger than 
Spain’s. We rank about the 21st in the hierarchy of 
the world’s manufacturing countries; 20 years ago 
we ranked 10th. The important question is whether 
the world’s poorest region, South Asia, comprising 
the largest numbers of the absolutely poor and beset 
by ethnic, religious and social strife, can be organi- 
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sed into something resembling a regional order on 
the basis of Indian military supremacy alone? 

I shall briefly examine here the utility of military 
power in the situations in which it has been used. 
Any layman could have predicted that in the tiny 
Maldives—population about 100,000—we would 
succeed in keeping the regime there in power. The 
US succeeded in Grenada’ and so did Britain in 
Belize. But, to date, the indirect use of military 
power by'the United States to overthrow the Sandista 
regime in Nicaragua has failed. Of course, the United 
States has the power to crush Nicaragua, but this 
power is simply too awesome to be used for remov- 
ing a well-entrenched regime. One does not use a 
mining drill to remove an infected tooth. 

Take Sri Lanka. The government says, one hopes 
honestly, that some 50,000 soldiers are deployed in 
Sri Lanka. It is not only the most prolonged but 
also the most elusive military engagement we have 
made since independence. What are we there for? 

The July 1987 agreement between India and Sri 
Lanka can be seen as a kind of trade-off between the 
parties. By this agreement, Sri Lanka commits itself 
to refrain from providing military bases to any 
country (Trincomalee is specifically referred to in the 
correspondence between Jayewardene and Rajiv 
Gandhi) or have foreign military advisers on its soil, 
while India commits itself to maintaining peace in 
the island. In essence, Sri Lanka has agreed to be in 
the Indian security sphere in return for India’s 
onerous role of keeping ethnic peace in Sri Lanka. 

By implication, we are also committed to protect- 
ing the regime in power in Colombo. For example, 
should the ruling United National Party (UNP) feel 
seriously threatened by the Janathe Vimukthi 
Perumana (JVP) and asks for our military help, what 
would we do? To refuse help to the UNP would be 
to invite violence and chaos, and the certain demise 
of the July 1987-agreement. 

This is not the place to unravel, if that is possible, 
the tangled skein of the Sri Lankan ethnic conflict. 
The fact is that the hostility between the Tamils and 
the Sinhalas is too deep-seated. None in Delhi 
believes that the Indian Peace Keeping Force can 
resolve the conflict. But can we at least manage to 
keep it within manageable bounds? We can, provided, 
we can accomplish the almost insuperable task of 
disarming the best armed and most violent of the 
Tamil resistance groups, the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE), and persuade it to participate in the 
political processes of Sri Lanka. At the same time, 
the Colombo government will have to be cajoled, 
perhaps even coerced into granting the Tamils 
genuine ethnic autonomy. We will also need to help 
the Colombo government increase its military 
strength so that it can protect itself against the JVP, 
making sure that the Tamil Nadu government 
refrains from interfering in Sri Lanka. There are 
too many actors in the Sri Lankan drama and none 
has the real power to direct it. 

The resolution of ethnic conflicts is usually 
achieved either by separating the antagonists (the 
de facto partition of Cyprus between the Turkish and 
Greek communities) or by the victory of one anta- 
gonist over the other (Nigeria triumphing over 
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Biafra). Right now, we are not in favour of separa- 
tion, though in the past we had funded, armed and 
trained various Tamil resistance groups which were 
pushing for a Tamil eelam. And surely we won’t 
permit the Sinhalas to militarily suppress the Tamils, 
as we have suppressed the Nagas, the Mizos or the 
Sikhs. The more powerful have the privilege to ask 
the less powerful to observe moral norms which they 
themselves violate. Pericles admonished the Melians: 
‘The weak must give what the strong exath.’ In 5th 
century BC, Pericles could not have, however, fore- 
seen the present day reality: that the strong cannot 
really coerce the ‘weak and the difference between 
the weak and the strong is no longer measured only 
in terms of military power. 

About the only thing we can do in Sri Lanka is 
hope that our military presence will some day bring 
about a reasonable political accommodation between 
the Sinhalas and the Tamils. So far, our armed 
mediation has shown little results. Elections of a 
sort have been held in the northern and eastern 
regions of the island and some devolution of power 
from Colombo to the Tamils has been agreed upon, 
at least on paper. But even our man in Jaffna, 
Perumal (chief minister of the newly constituted 
northeast province), laments that unless ‘the devo- 
lution package’ is ‘properly and effectively imple- 
mented’, the whole peace process would be undone. 

Only peace achieved through negotiation between 
the Tamil Tigers and the Colombo government holds 
any promise of tranquility in the island. This at once 
risks the future of the IPKF, for the Tigers and the 
Premadasa government, divided in all else, are united 
in their hostility towards it. On assuming office last 
January, Premadasa said he would replace the July 
1987 accord by a treaty of peace and friendship. 
This will be just an innocuous arrangement that 
would release Sri Lanka from the constraint it had 
placed on its sovereignty by the July 1987 agreement: 
not to enter into a security arrangement with an out- 
side power. Sri Lanka will then have slipped out 
of the Indian security sphere. 

All this is not meant to suggest that we should 
have passively watched the Sri Lankan ethnic con- 
flict; no Indian could helplessly watch the repression 
of the Tamil community. But was the mode of 
involvement a right one? We could have spared our- 
selves the onerous, costly and prolonged involve- 
ment in Sri Lanka by letting a UN, Commonwealth 
or SAARC force take on the role of protecting the 
ethnic rights of the Tamils. This is what Sri Lanka 
had suggested to us in early 1987 and we refused 
because we wanted to be the security guardian of 
Sri Lanka. Regional primacy isa costly and futile 
venture. 

Pakistan has consistently frustrated our objective 
of freeing South Asia of the military presence of 
powers external to the region. The Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan in December 1979 and the threat it 
posed to Pakistan’s security, furnished us an oppor-. 
tunity to impress on our truculent neighbour the 
need to shield the area from the global fall-out of 
the Afghan event. The immediate concern of the 
Indira Gandhi government, installed in power once 

- (Continued on page 29) 
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Recent Development in China 


A PYRRHIC VICTORY ? 
V.V. PARANJPE 


T™ tragic events of June 4, 1989 at Tiananmen 
Square in Beijing have aroused world-wide 
anguish and dismay. Anguish, because hundreds 


of unarmed and unsuspecting men, women and 


children met a brutal and untimely death in the 
midnight massacre. Dismay, because it was unex- 
pected: (a) People’s Liberation Army was least 
expeçted to strike its own people. (b) The Party 
leaders like Deng had themselves suffered harsh and 
humiliating treatment from Mao for their ‘dissent’ 
which was nothing more than a plea for liberalisa- 
tion — the same plea which the students were now 
making. (c) In early May, Party leaders like Zhao 
Zhiyang and Li Peng had shown an understanding 
attitude towards students. They both visited fasting 
students in hospital and Li Peng even gave a good 
chit to student agitators saying that they were 
‘patriotic’ and ‘enthusiastic’. There was nothing in 
mid-May to suggest the savage crackdown which 
was to come only a fortnight later. In fact, Gorba- 
chev returned to Moscow from his Beijing visit 
(May 18) apparently with the same impression. 
Hence the official Soviet expression of ‘dismay’ over 
June 4, happenings. 


TWO elements provide some clue to an understand- 
ing of the unfolding of these tragic events: Chinese 
leaders delayed response and its Savagery when it 
came. 

The student agitation began around April 15 but 
the Government crackdown came some six weeks 
later. Delay implied hesitation and the hesitation 
stemmed, as we know now, from a division in the 
highest ranks of the Party. Gorbachev’s very impor- 
tant visit intervened (May 15 to 18) and also cortri- 
buted to delay. But as soon as he had left, Martial 
Law was proclaimed (May 20). But what should 
account for the undue brutality of-the crackdown? 
It seemed almost like a panic reaction, with a tinge 
of vengefulness. The reasons are not far to seek. 
The scale of demonstrations was getting bigger and 
spreading like wild fire to all parts of China. In 
Beijing the student agitation had gathered momentum 
and workers, journalists, writers, Government emplo- 
yees, ordinary residents and overseas Chinese had 
joined the fray. Student demands virtually challeng- 
ed the Communist Party’s rule and asked for dismis- 





he author, who is a retired diplomat, is a 
well-known specialist on Chinese affairs. This 
contribution is based on a talk given recently by 
the author at the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
New Delhi. 
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sal of its leading personnel. Differences within the 
highest levels of the Party on the issue was an 
ominous portend — and when the students started 
working on the Army itself dissuading it from using 
its guns, the danger-point was reached. For the 
Army was the heart of Party power and sowing 
disaffection or disobedience among its ranks was 
strictly impermissible. 

As the Party leaders perceived it, time had come 
for swift and decisive action which would be a 
warning deterrent to the entire country and for this 
army action was preferable to police action. For it 
would also show that the Army was solidly with the 
Government. What happened, therefore, was another 
Kwangju. 


BOTH sides — students and the Government — 
were angry and self-righteous. But their perceptions 
and calculations were different and the twain could 
not meet. 

The students felt that their demands were only a 
logical extension of Deng’s economic liberalisation 
and ‘opening to the West’ policy and they felt 
emboldened and justified by developments in the 
Soviet Union, the heart-land of Communism, where 
Gorbachev had boldly introduced Western style 
democratic freedoms; high level leaders like Hu Yao- 
pang and Zhao Zhiyang had shown sympathy for 
their view. So why noi go the whole hog and 
strengthen the hands of Party liberals? 

But the Party elders like Deng who had given their 
whole life to the Communist cause had different 
perceptions. They wanted China to be economically 
and militarily strong — hence the opening to the 
West, but they would not like to allow unlimited 
political freedom which would undermine the 
primacy of the Communist Party itself. Deng & Co. 
wanted to marry political autocracy’ with economic 
and social freedom. They little realised that freedom, 
like peace, was indivisible. 

Deng had also reason to be angry with the youth 
who seemed totally unappreciative of the many bless- 
ings he had bestowed on China since Mao’s death. 
He had taken the people a considerable distance on 
the long march to freedom providing them with 
better living and freedom of speech, press and action 
which itself made such large student demonstrations 
possible. Nobody could doubt the change in Chinese 
social atmosphere in the last ten years — when 
people had started eating and dressing better, smiling 
and talking and behaving as individuals. Deng 
believed that greater political freedom of the Western 
type would only mean licence and anarchy which 
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China could now ill-afford. l 

Both sides had logic but Deng had tfoops, and as 
the Chinese saying goes, when a scholar meets a 
soldier, logic is futile. 

Students overplayed their hand and the leaders, 
feeling cornered, over-reacted. 


® 


STUDENT agitation in China is not a new pheno- 
menon. Since 1919, students have been a vocal 
political force fighting corruption and authoritarian- 
ism, and the students have always suffered more in 
this unequal fight. 

The recent student unrest has been brought about 
mainly by two factors: Cultural Revolution and 
foreign contact. Cultural Revolution was the 
greatest disservice which Mao had done to the Party 
` and the people. In it, most loyal Party members had 
been hounded out and many done to death. All 
intellectuals were cruelly punished for no visible 
fault. This had virtually destroyed their faith in the 
goodness of Mao or greatness of the Party. 

As a result of Deng’s policy of economic liberal- 
isation, thousands of foreigners intermingled with 
the Chinese in China but more importantly thou- 
sands of Chinese went to USA, Europe and Japan, 
lived there savouring the blessings of economic pro- 
sperity and total political freedom. They could see 
and feel that these people were enjoying a much 
higher economic standard without sacrificing indivi- 
dual liberty. China cut a poor figure by comparison. 

Added to these two was the dawn of the Gorba- 
chev era in the Soviet Union. If USSR could do it, 
why not China? 

In 1986-87, the Communist Party itself was exer- 
cised ‘over the question of student attitudes and 
launched a fact-finding exercise. Communist Party 
has always attached great importance to ideological 
orientation and like each army unit, every school 
and University has a Party Cell which monitors and 
guides the mental attitudes. In 1987, a long ques- 
tionnaire was circulated to students. The main ques- 
tions the Party was worried about were: (i) Why do 
students take to streets and demonstrate? (ii) Why 
do the Chinese youth, which is brought up entirely 
on Marxist thought since childhood, evince such 
keen interest in Western philosophy? (iii) Why do 
students show suicidal tendencies at the slightest 
setback? The survey found that the students had 
become blase and entered the Party not through 
conviction but for self-advancement. Vice-Chairman 
of National Education Council, Liu Chungteh con- 
cluded in 1987 that two main factors responsible 
were (a) the “negative? effect of the Cultural 
Revolution and (b) growing foreign contact as a 
result of Party’s economic liberalisation programme. 

The Party was seized of the problem. It also re- 
cognised that “in dealing with students, one has to 
think not only of logic (what is right and what is 
wrong) but of human emotions” — a very humane 
approach which was largely reflected in the Party’s 
attitude till the middle of May. 

But the party had indulged the students too long 
and things seemed to be going out of control and 
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despite its correct conclusions, the Party in the heat 
of the moment, took to a most unwise course which 
has done it an incalculable and irreparable damage. 


THE question which is uppermost in everybody’s 
mind is: how is this all going to effect China and the 
world? 

Many feel that China would now be isolated and 
her economy would receive a setback. With econo- 
mic difficulties and political isolation.China will return 
to hardline Maoism which would mean a more abra- 
sive Chinese Government at home and abroad. They 
point out that France has already frozen relations 
with China, Canada has withdrawn its ambassa- 
dor and relations with USA are greatly strained. The 
Chinese Government has already announced draco- 
nian measures to deal with rioters meting out death 
sentences and so on. The Chinese hard line is reflected 
in the new propaganda offensive, which refers to 
students as ‘Counter-revolutionary ruffians’, makes 
no mention of heavy civilian casualties, but makes 
much of army casualties as if to provide justification 
for army action at Tienanmen in ‘self defence’ and 
in defence of the Revolution. 

True as all this is now, in the long-term, neither, 
the Chinese leadership can continue to follow a very 
hard line nor will the selfish world boycott: China. 
China is too big a market for any highly industrial- 
ised country to ignore for the sake of political prin- 
ciples or humanitarian ideals. 

Deng and others have committed a grave mistake 
but their attempt to justfy it and obliterate 
any traces of it (by white-washing and redeco- 
rating Tiananmen Square) may indicate that 
they realise the unwisdom of their action. 
Brought up in the Confucian tradition which holds 
that “Min Wai Pang Pen” or ‘people are the founda- 
tion of the State’ and ancient war tactics which 
dictate that “in a war, victory is won neither by 
equipment nor by environment, but by people’s sup- 
port”, they cannot afford to lose the battle for the 
minds of men. So they may make amends by offer- 
ing further symbolic doses of liberalisation and 
humanitarian concessions. 

The more rea] and immediate impact is going to be 
on Hong Kong and the overseas Chinese. In Hong 
Kong, they have probably killed the hen which laid 
the golden egg, the adverse impact on overseas 
Chinese will be virtually impossible to rectify. 


CHINESE youth seem to have lost their battle for 
democracy and the Government has won a victory. 
But as Gita says: Aarfataa arsed ‘No good effort 
is ever lost’ and the Chinese Government victory 
may prove pyrrhic. 

For the democratic tide is on the rise and it has 
already engulfed USSR and East Europe. If USSR 
is submerged, can China remain dry? The West 
Wind has started prevailing over the East Wind, and 
there is no turning back. (Courtesy: The Sratesinan) 
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See also Deng Xiaoping on Recent Upheaval 
in China on page 27. 
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Freedom and Flag 


S. SAHAY 


T# furore in the US over the Supreme Court’s 

ruling that the citizen’s right to protest includes 
the right to desecrate the national flag, stars and 
stripes, will surely remind the readers of the not- 
too-distant ruling by our own Supreme Court that 
two children of the Jehovah’s Witnesses sect com- 
mitted no crime by not joining in the singing of the 
National Anthem. 

Here too there was a good deal of uneasiness over 
the ruling anda suggestion by politicians that the 
law would be amended to make singing of the 
National Anthem compulsory. It needs to be empha- 
sised that the Jehovah’s Witnesses children, in fact, 
showed no disrespect to the National Anthem. They 
did not sing because their religion did not permit 
such singing. But they did fallin the queue and 
respectfully stood silent while the National Anthem 
was being sung. And yet there was a howl of protest 
in the country. 

Of all the symbols devised by man to attract 
loyalty, the flag is perhaps the most potent. Men 
have gladly and willingly sacrificed their lives in 
order to keep it flying. During our own freedom 
struggle, the boldest form of action was to hoist a 
flag on a public building lorded over by the sahibs. 
But all this should not cloud our outlook and prevent 
us from takinga dispassionate view of the US 
Supreme Court judgment and say three cheers for 
a country which holds personal freedom so valu- 
able as to permit the descretion of the national flag 
and permit, if you like, “‘dial-a-porn”’. 

The First Amendment is in absolute terms: 
“‘Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the Press, or of the?right of the people peacea- 
bly to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances”. 

Contrast this with our own Article 19. Clause 1(a) 
says. “All citizens shall have the right to 
freedom of speech and expression”. But Clause 2 pro- 
vides, “Nothing in sub-clause (a) of Clause (1) shall 
affect the operation of any existing law, or prevent 
the state from making any law, inso faras such 
law imposes reasonable restrictions on the exercise 
of the right conferred by the said sub-clause in the 
interests of the sovereignty and integrity of India, 
the security ofthe state, friendly relations with 
foreign states, public order, decency or morality, or 
in relation to contempt of court, defamation or 
incitement to an offence”. 

Thus, while reasonable restrictions on personal 

‘freedom are constitutionally permissible in India, 
they are virtually not in the US. : 

Since there are no ifs and buts in the First Amend- 
ment, it has been given near absolutist interpreta- 
tion by the US Supreme Court, especially when 
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Earl Warren presided. The Warren Court protected 
all expressions of political dissent. The Burger court 
more or less followed the precedent. “F—the 
(Vietnam) draft” was held to be constitutionally 
permissible language and so was the use of the flag 
on the seat of the pant. 


The significance of the ruling in Texas-versus- 
Johnson lies in the fact that the case was taken up 
at all by the US Supreme Court; also on the fact 
that an attempt by the Courtto deviate from past 
precedents failed. 


Executives all over the democratic world hate 
rulings that cause them problems. In the US, the 
Tight of the President to fill the court with nominees 
whose outlook is not very different from their own 
is acknowledged. Thus successive Republican Presi- 
dents have tried to pack the court with conservative 
judges. 

The liberal Warren Court was the Republicans’ 
despair. The Burger Court only a little less so. The 
present Chief Justice, William H. Rehnquist, is a 
conservative. The Court split five-to-four in Texas- 
ys-Johnson and not entirely on traditional lines, 
Brenan, Antonin Scalia, Anthony Kennedy, Thar- 
good ‘Marshall and Harry Blackmun form the majo- 
rity. Chief justice Rehnquist, Jobn Paul Stevens, 
Sandra Day O’Connor and Byron White constitute 
the dissent. 


The majority has held that the national flag is not 
best consecrated by punishing its desecration. To do 
80 is to dilute the freedom which the national flag 
cherishes. The majority has declined to make an 
exception in the case of the flag to the general rule 
of personal freedom. 


Rehnquist rejected that flag burning was a form of 
speech; it amounted to an inarticulate grunt or roar. 


On August 22, 1984 Gregory Lee Johnson burnt 
the American flag, as a public protest, during the 
Republican National, Convention held in Dallas. 
The Texas law forbids the desecration of “a vene- 
rated object”, which term includes the national 
flag. Johnson was fined $ 2,000 and jailed for a 
year. The State Court of Appeals upheld his con- 
viction. He appealed to the highest state court, 
which by a 5-4 vote, rejected the conviction on the 
ground that the Texas law was unconstitutional. 

The State of Texas moved the US Supreme 
Court against the judgement. Experts have com- 
mented that, not long ago, the case would have gone 
unreviewed because the Warren and Burger Courts 
had taken absolutist stands, but with the inclusion 
in the Court of Sandra Day O’Connors, Antonin 
Scalia and Anthony Kennedy, the conservative bloc 
in the Supreme Court is stronger now. However, we 

(Continued on page 14) 
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B.K. ROY BURMAN 


Wie the Scheduled Tribes constitute about 7.76 

per cent of the total population, the tribal pre- 
dominant areas constitute about 20 per cent of the 
geographical area of the country. Major portions of 
mineral, forest and hydel resources are concentrated 
in these areas. Besides geopolitical importance of 
the tribal predominant areas lies in the fact that 
there is a contiguous tribal belt with minor breaks 
from Thana district of Maharashtra to Tirap dis- 
trictin Arunachal. If the transborder tribes and 
their agnates in the adjoining countries are consi- 
dered there is an almost contiguous tribal belt from 
Arabian Sea to the Pacific Ocean. This sleeping belt 
is waking up. 

There are two ways to look upon tribal social 
formations: (a) as a stage in the history of evolution 
of societies and (b) as a type of society incorporating 
a world view of communion and reciprocity between 
man and man and man and nature (rather than that 
of competition and coercion). 

Until recently, it is the first world-view which pre- 
vailed and much of development administration 
had been influenced by the same. But with the 
growing environmental crisis and resurgence 
of tribal pride in their identity, there is a 
rethinking in many quarters. It isto be examined 
whether the state apparatus is responding to the 
emerging reality in a positive manner or is looking 
upon the same asa threat to its power-base and is 
reacting in a negative manner. 

This is a task pertaining to the realm of ethno- 
genesis and political anthropology. But it is difficult 
to say that a serious attempt has been made to make 
a scientific approach to the task. 

Alternative strategies of mobilisation of produc- 
tive forces have in the first instance important 
bearing on in and out migration of tribal and non- 
tribal population by gender in tribal areas. This in 
its turn triggers political processes of diverse types. 
From public documents it is difficult to say to what 
extent the planning authorities are sensitive to this 
dimension of the problem. 

Estimated birth and death tate data provided by 
sample registration system show that death rates 
particularly are lower than the national average in 
some of the tribal predominant areas. The birth 
rate data however show a mixed picture. These sug- 
gest that the indigenous health care system of the 
tribal communities require to be intensively studied 
for integration of the positive element in the health 
care programme of the tribal areas. It is not known 
to what extent this has been done. On the other hand 
some studies conducted by experts some time back, 
showed that in the wake of ‘development’ nutritional 
status of tribal communities tended to deteriorate. 


The author is Senior Professor, Council for 
Social Development, New Delhi. - 
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Critical Issues in Approach to Tribal Problem 





Intensive evaluation of the health care system in 
tribal areas is needed. 

A comparison of 1961, 1971 and 1981 census 
data shows that in several districts in different parts 
of the country, tribal literacy has either remained 
stagnant or has declined. Again a comparison of 
census data shows that in many cases while literacy 
rates have remained virtually stagnant or have declin- 
ed, rates of progress in higher education been spec- 
tacular, This has many socio-political implications. 
Here it is to'be noted that in different parts of the 
country indigenous educational movements of the 
tribals have come up as part of cult-movements. 
But there is hardly many indication that the educa- 
tion planners have taken note of the positive and 
negative imports of these movements. 

Available data show that while in rural India in 
case of the general population shift had taken 
place in the seventies more from agricultural labour 
category to non-agricultural sector, in case of the 
tribals it had taken place from cultivator category 
to non-agricultural sector. The social meaning and 
the political fall-out of the these two patterns of 
mobility are not identical. The policy planners are 
expected to take note of the same for designing 
appropriate measures, , 

Historically in many tribal areas individual rights 
of enjoyment of land and land-based resources are 
embedded in community systems of access to 
resources. In the Middle Ages, political control of 
military overlords were imposed on community system 
in some of these areas; during the latter half of colo- 
nial rule attempts were made to convert political 
rights into proprietory rights. But due to lack of 
infrastrocture such attempts mostly remained on 
paper. In post-independence period rather than 
correcting these distortions, these were accepted as 
the framework for dealing’ with the land questions 
of the tribals. 

In recent years another complication has arisen 
through politics of environment. In one state where 
a Government of India Committee examined the 
issue, it was found that rights of the tribals on lands 
above ten degree slope were not recorded during the 
preparation of record of rights. As a result, only one 
to five per cent of the tribal lands were recorded in 
their favour. In Lok Sabha this was justified by the 
Government on ecological ground apart from the 
legality of the approach, its long range implication 
not only in respect of tribal life but also in respect 
of state process requires to be carefully examined. , , 

It is also to be examined to what extent the tribal 
upsurges which continue to take place in one form 
or the other in different part of India, are related to 
their agony about the protection of their resource- 
based survival systems, which they feel to be threa- 
tened by such acts of omission and commission. __. 

Studies conducted by the Administrative Staff 


College, Hyderabad and several official agencies show 
that in many cases dependence of the tribal commu- 
nities on forest products is to the tune of about 50 
per cent. Access to forest products particularly 
minor forest products both for consumption and 
marketing is therefore a matter of great importance 
for them. The Seventh Plan has given a very high 
priority to the formation of Minor Forest Corpora- 
tions. Frequently they enjoy monopoly rights in 
marketing the products. There is a point of view 
that the terminal users of MEP being private sector 
enterprises, they are not in position to ensure price 
stability at a reasonable level; on the other hand they 
use state power to serve private capitalist enterprises. 
This requires a closer look. 

In the early seventies.it was found that while some 
of the unimaginative desert contro] measures had on 
the one hand adversely affected pastoral livestock 
breeders, it had on the other hand indirectly contri- 
buted to the extension of desert to transitional areas. 
The current state of affairs in the approach to the 
problem of pastoralism and the future of the pasto- 
ralists requires to be examined with particular refe- 
rence, to the symbiotic relation between the pastoral 
people and the agriculturists. 

Under poverty alleviation programme ‘improved’ 
varieties and viable numbers (as conceived by 
bankers) of livestock including poultry, pigs and 
cattle are introduced in tribal areas. In many cases 
these have met with failure and in several cases these 
have been abandoned. It is to be examined to what 
extent these schemes are based on assumption of 
infrastructures which do not exist on the ground and 
to what extent these reflect urban middle class norms 
in conceptualising viability, 

Shifting cultivation is considered to be one of the 
prime causes of soil erosion in the country. But the 
only quantitative data published by the Planning 
Commission relates to an atypical situation, which 
prevails in hardly.one per cent of the area, where 
shifting cultivation is practised. On the other hand, 
there are official data, which are not found to be 
generally quoted, which show that while certain 
types of shifting cultivation cause damage to the 
environment to an alarming extent, under certain 
conditions shifting cultivation causes.less damage 
than what is caused by even terrace cultivation and 
horticulture. A multi-disciplinary probe of this 
farming technology is urgently called for. 

Of late, a reverse movement from settled agricul- 
ture to shifting cultivation by non-tribals (not for 
survival but for commercial purpose) has been re- 
ported from several areas. It is to be examined in 
what manner and to what extent the administrative, 
political and technocratic elites have reacted to this.. 


Switch-over from shifting cultivation to settled, 


agriculture involves four major problems: (a) change 
in relations with land including village commons; 
(b) capital formation; (c) change in nature and role 
of labour force include female labour, hired labour 
and migrant labour; (d) technological know-how. 
Different tribal communities have tried to meet all 
these problems in different ways, but it is difficult to 
say that the planning processes have always been 
based on informed understanding of the same. A 
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closer look is called for. 

It has been suggested in a document of the Plan- 
ning Commission that since agriculture cannot be 
expected to make up the difference between pro- 
duction and man’s need of food in the Himalaya 
Tegion, needs for essential food stuff should be esti- 
mated and the quantity required should be supplied 
through public delivery system. As complementary 
to this, growing of cash crops, like nuts, fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, etc. should be encouraged. 

It is not known whether the magnitude of the 

strain which will be put on the public distribution 
system to maintain undisturbed supply of the major 
portion of essential food requirements of the popu- 
lation, scattered in Jarge number of small villages 
and hamlets has been taken into consideration. How- 
ever, the effect on the political and administrative 
culture of the country of making the people of the 
outlying areas almost fully dependent on the bureau- 
cratic machinery for meeting their essential survival 
needs should be studied in depth. There is also an 
impression in knowledgeable quarters that adequate 
research base for adopting the alternative productive 
technologies do not always exist. This also requires 
to be looked into. 
. In the mining sector tribal labourers specialise in 
particular branches of operation and frequently 
their participation in trade union activities is 
minimal. Earlier studies showed that when ‘improv- 
ed’ technologies were introduced in the mining 
sector, the interests of the tribal werkers were not 
adequately brought to the policy-making forums in 
an organised manner and they suffered. The current 
position requires to be examined. 

The working group on Scheduled Tribes during 
the Seventh Plan indicated that industrialisation 
had not helped in improving the economic condition 
of the tribal communities. Though the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises was expected to take up leader- 
ship role at the national level for providing guide- 
lines about the location of industries in tribal areas 
and about tackling the consequent repercussions, 
they had failed to do so, The causes inhibiting 
the Bureau from providing the guideline should be 
studied and the framework of an appropriate guide- 
line should be evolved after broadbased consultation 
at various levels. 

The working group for Seventh Plan, after making 
a mention of the problems of project oustees 
because of marginalisation of their extant skill, and 
socio-cultural maladjustment, stated that though 
the tribes depend for their living on roots, minor 
forest produce ete. the rehabilitation programmes 
generally ignore the same. Addressing the General 
Assembly of the UN on October 19, 1987, the 
Prime Minister made a special mention of this 
category of population. There are various sugges- 
tions at the national and international levels per- 
taining to the unit of rehabilitation, dimensions of 
tehabilitations and so on. There are also sugges- 
tions regarding pre-displacement monitoring of the 
relevance of the project, participation of the dis- 
placed peoples in the management of the projects. 
A review of the various sugggestions at different 
levels and an analysis of the implications of the 
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såre On environment and political culture of the 
country is urgently called for. 

Problem of identification of primitive tribes and 
co-development of such tribes and their micro- 
regional niche on the one hand and articulation of 
the same in the over-all patterns of the macro-level 
and national level development seem to require 
more rigorous examination both at theoretical and 
empirical levels, than what have been done till now. 


It requires to be examined to what extent diverse 
historical ecological roots of bonded labour (e.g., 
persistence of primitive feudalism, miscegenation 
of customary right and state law) have been taken 
into consideration in developing approaches to the 
problem of bonded labonr. 


It is to be examined to what extent problems 
specific to women, for instance, protection against 
erosion of economic role on change of productive 
activity, production technology, rights to inherit 
property, to participate in decision-making process, 
have been approached only in terms of historical 
positivism and to what extent it is posible to inter- 
vene in favour of women through highlighting rele- 
vant episodes in the social history of the concerned 
communities, 


The UN General Assembly Resolution 2542 
(XXVI) adopted in 1971 provided several indicators 
of development. While these require re-examination 
in depth, even a casual look shows that ecological 
indicators which are very important for the tribal 
communities have -not been adequately covered. 
These will have to be worked out. Officially docu- 
ments candidly admit many shortcomings of the 
tribals sub-plan approach which came into existence 
during the Fifth Plan through phases. These raise 
several important questions of enquiry in addition to 
those already mentioned. Some of these are: (I) 
whether marginalisation of the tribals as indicated in 
some of these reports is taking place through deve- 
lopment activities and/or through land reforms dis- 
harmonic to tribal systems; (ii) whether such margi- 
nalisation can be effectively prevented through anti- 
exploitation. administrative and legislative measures 
only; (iii) if not, to what extent the ferments and 
endogenous mobilisation movements of the tribal 
communities have been taken advantage of for 
augmentation of human and physical resources 
available to the tribals; (iv) whether keeping in view 
the various parameters of development as suggested 
in UN documents and embedded in national ethos, it 
is possible to work out optimum balance among 
investments for infrastructure building, social services 
and family oriented programmes in tribal areas; 
(v) whether tribal subplan approach can be 
substantially modified by rescheduling the pattern 
and magnitude of outflow and inflow of resources 
in so far as tribal predominant regions are concerned 
and also by establishing a mutually reinforcing re- 
lation between plan and non-plan expenditure; (vi) 
in view of the admission in the Seventh Plan that it 
has not been possible to ensure grassroot level coordi- 
nation of implementing agencies in the ITDP areas 
whether alternative management strategy can be 
generated through strengthening the self-manage- 
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ment thrust and incorporating some of the contents 
of the Sixth Plan scheduled of the constitution in a 
selective manner; (vii) to what extent the non-official 
agencies working among the tribals are functioning 
only as supplementary implementing agencies and 
what is the strategy by which they can serve as cata- 
lytic agents for actualising the self-management 
thrusts of the communities. 


The period of reservation in legislatures is coming 
to an end. For deciding whether it should be further 
extended, the following studies are needed; (a) roles 
of legislators returned against reserved consti- 
tuencies; (b) manifestos adopted by various political 
parties contesting elections in reserved and un- 
reserved constituences; (c) the roles of the front 
organisations like peasant associations, trade unions 
and so on in respect of the tribals, disadvantaged 
castes and communities and minorities; (d) adequacy 
or inadequacy of the machinery at the disposal of 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Tribes for an 
independent assessment of the implementation of 
‘the provisions of the Constitution in respect of these 
categories of population. D 





S. Sahay: Freedom and Flag 
(Contd. from page 11) 


have already seen that two of these judges sided with 
the majority on the issue of the First Amendment. 

Thus, the stars-and-stripes-are-for-burning ruling, 
should ordinarily have caused no tremors but for 
the fact that Bush occupies the White House now. 
During his‘election campaign, he had indicated that 
he was opposed to flag burning. And, now as 
President, he has given notice that he will try to get 
the Constitution amended. Perhaps, he carries the 
people with him. The Senate, by an overwhelming 
majority, has condemned the Supreme Court ruling 
and efforts are already on to obtain signatures in 
favour of the amendment. 

We in India, with our emotional attachment to 
the flag and -the National Anthem, would be inclin- 
ed to support Bush, but, why not tarry a little and 
appreciate the extent of freedom’ available in the 
US. What the Texas-ys-Johnson ruling amounts to, 
is that while the nation is free to worship the flag, 
there is place in that country for the odd lots who 
may not agree with the majority. One man’s asser- 
tion can be another man’s dissent, What is wrong 
with this principle? 

Here is at least one country which has unshake- 
able faith in personal freedom and is prepared to 
take it to the (almost) utmost limits, Obviously, it 
is prepared to pay the price for it. The burning, or 
other forms of desecration, of the flag has proved 
less costly than the peddling of hard or soft porn. 
But that too is permissible unless a piece has “no 
social redeeming value at all”. Dial-a-porn is in 
order. An American constitutional expert has 
made a valid point. Perhaps the court was weighed 
down by the-egalitarian principle that porn, usu- 
ally the preserve of the rich, should be available to 
people of average means! : 

(Courtesy : The Times of India) 
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' Panchayats: Democracy. or Dictatorship ? 


"J.D. SETHI 


I 4 
Is forty years, the world socialism has become dirty, 
secularism transferred into communalism, plan- 
ning'reduced to anarchy and, above all, democracy 
turned into its own enemy. No wonder, the much 
delayed reform for decentralisation in the form of 
panchayati raj also runs the risk of being battered 
to death and atthe hands ofthe very persons or 
the government launching it. ; 

It is worth reminding ourselves that Nehru and 
other Congress leaders were opposed to panchayats. 
Nehru, Sardar Patel, Rajendra Pragad were all 
against the panchayats. A few months before Gandhi- ; 
jis assassination they met Mahatma Gandhi to tell 
him the gist and the main thrust of the proposed 
constitution. Gandhiji politely asked them about the 
role of the panchayats for which the Congress had ° 

“ fought under his leadership. These leaders tried to 
sidetrack the issue. In one of his rare curt remarks, 
Gandhiji asked them never to come. to him for 
discussion on the Constitution again if panchayats 
were not going to be one of the central pillars of the 
Indian democracy. Embarassed, these leaders pro- 
mised Gandhiji to make the panchayats an important 
part of the Constitution. But Gandhiji’s assassina- 
tion proved very convenient for them to forget it. All 
that was done was a mention of panchayats in the 
Directive Principles in Article 40 of the Constitution 
which almost in all respects instead of being the 
guiding principles, defaulted the ‘rural’ people 
for 40 years. Rajiv cannot at once praise Nehru 
who dumped the panchayati raj and also claim 
to be the new messiah of the people. 

Seven Five Year Plans and seven general elections 
have bypassed the masses both in respect of develop- 
ment benefits and democratic participation on a 
sustained basis. People want voice in the decision- 
making and that they cannot have unless devolution 
of power to the lowest level is constitutionally 


guaranteed and arbitrariness and subversion of local ‘ 


bodies checked. ‘ : 

How ironic that the Opposition parties which 
clamoured for democratic decentralisation for years 
have been pushed into voicing scepticism and even 
hostility towards the 64th Amendment relating to` 
panchayats and Rajiv Gandhi who heads a system 
of power-brokers should claim that it would replace 
his own support structure. Rajiv’s sudden love for 
panchayats would need more solid arguments. 

One thing is quite clear that Rajiv Gandhi is not 
a natural leader. He has the image of a fixer. Every 
step he takes is contentious. If he has survived so 
many disasterous mistakes there are two reasons 
for it. First, his strategies are an inept mixture of 
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patronage, privilege and police intelligence. Second, 
the Opposition remains one step ahead of him in 
self-destruction. Nevertheless, Rajiv has launched 
something very big indeed. 

Rajiv Gandhi has failed to create trust in his 
democratic credentials about power-sharing. The 
terribly diminished stature of his Cabinet colleagues, 
Congress Chief Ministers! PCC chiefs and other 
Congress party or government functionaries etc. has 
created serious doubts about his intentions. Not- 
withstanding all the rhetorics, Rajiv livss off a system 
of power-brokers. This system is in principle incon- 
sistent with any scheme of democratic devolution 
at the bottom. More significantly, he has launched 
the panchayati raj proposal along with a tirade 
against the Opposition. What could and should 
have been a ease of consensus has been turned into 
a battle of total confrontation. Rajiv’s lost credi- 
bility would have improved had he atte pted a con- 
sensus on a subject which fully admits of it. 

One thing is quite certain. Under the proposed 
Amendment the panchayati system if constitutionally 
empowered will certainly mean the transfer of power 
from the States to the local bodies without any 
corresponding transfer from the Centre to the 
States. With the Central Government having shown 
dangerous proclivities- towards undermining the 
power of State Governments made through many 
constitutional manipulations and reliance ona bag 
of dirty tricks, the State Governments naturally 
fear a double squeeze. Had Rajiv Gandhi accom-' 
panied the Bill with some power-shedding by the 
Centre, he not only would have won the day but 
removed a lot of blemishes from his arbitrary rule. 

Why dispute the fact that the 64th Amendment 
of panchayati raj is an election gimmick? If it electo- 
rally pays off, it will be called a sound national 
Political strategy; if it fails, we shall be left with 
an uncertain but significant political reform pitted 
against a powerful coalition of forces which success- 
fully’ smothered it for four decades. If and when 
the panchayati raj ultimately is constitutionally 
operationalised it would have filled a serious power 
‘vacuum which is now assuming dangerous propor- 
tions. The Amendment is an overdue answer to 
both a historical and a contemporary question of 
distribution of power. A negative response would 
only produce negative results, Whatever the objec- 
tions, the Amendment must be welcomed. Efforts 
should be made to put it on the Tight rails, whatever 
the motiyes of the Prime Minister. 

The confused response of the Opposition parties 
too has made them suspect. Except for Karnataka 
and West Bengal other Opposition-run States have 
been no less authoritarian in their attitudes towards 
the panchayati raj. In almost all the States, 
panchayats have been superseded for years. The 
* problem is not of this or that party’s government. 
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The State Governments have all bpen usurpers of 
powers. The Opposition has no reason to use the 
argument that the States have the power to legisiate 
on the panchayati raj and the Centre need not take 
any action. The question is why almost all the 
States ‘have failed to utilise this provision under 
Article 243 of the Constitution. It was more than 
an enabling article. 

If the Opposition feels that a good idea has been 
proposed by the wrong man at the wrong time and 
for the wrong reasons all the way, on its part the 
Government has done little to allay these fears. 
Instead the Congress party and the Prime Minister 
have gone full blast in denouncing the Opposition as 
anti-people. Indeed, the Amendment has justified 
their misgivings about the Congress party’s inten- 
tions in respect of the federal structure of the Consti- 
tution. 

The controversy does not rest on Congress-Opposi- 
tion macro conflict. Probably the greatest danger of 
the Bill as proposed is that it-will generate many 
new political conflicts in the rural areas without 
making much dent in the social structure. The. 
purpose of the Amendment should have been to 
bring about social change with or without the politi- 
cal conflicts. Unfortunately, Rajiv Gandhi has 
launched the programme ina way as to generate 
new conflicts in a situation which is already in a state 
of conflict. i i 

The danger to the panchayats. comes more from 
the Congress than from the Opposition. According 
to informed sources, Rajiv did try to elicit the option 
of Congress Chief Ministers and PCCs and Iam 
told that there wasa uniform opposition. Rajiv’s 
hold on the Congress party.appears complete but 
the Congress solidarity is a mockery of the osten- 
sible concern for the people elected representatives. 
This raises the fundamental question: does the 
Amendment envisage a two-level power system — 
a prime ministerial dictatorship and panchayati raj 
or a system of multi-layer and/or tiered expanded 
federalisation? No wonder the strongest opposition 
to the new Amendment has come from the Opposi- 
tion-run States, on the ground that the Bill would 
undermine the powers of the States and the character 
of the . federal polity.. It is obvious to everybody. 
that the Prime Minister is unwilling to shed central 
power even where necessary. It is' in his own 
interest to remove from the Central Ministries and 
his own office those powers which will make the 
panchayati system a success. He did not realise that 
the whole of his set-up is clogging decisions. Ulti- 
mately. it is a small clique of bureaucrats around him 
who take the decision. 


i 


T# history of the last four decades is a testimony 
to the fact thatthe Indian State, the Planning 
Commission and the power elite and political parties 
were hostile to the establishment-of a panchayati raj 
system. These had been and still remain in position 
powerful forces opposing democratic decentrali- 
sation and they include the power brokers of the 
Rajiv government. $ 


To begin with, I would like to mention three ins- 
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tances which reveal the hypocrisy -of the founding 
fathers of the Constitution and those who inherited 
power from the British. 

First, all the panchayati experiments conducted 
after 1947 were outside the operative parts of the 
Constitution and we know how the State Govern- 
ments adopted a cavalier attitude and superseded 
even the existing panchayats. Elections were not 
held for many years and there wasno political 
pressure or legal requirements to make the State 
Governments take panchayats seriously. 

Second, when the Ashok Mehta Committee pre- 
sented its report in 1978, the then Janata Govern- 


ment also adopted a rather luke-warm attitude, The - 


then Prime Minister, Morarji Desai, called a meeting 
of the Chief Ministers and Ministers of local 
bodies to discuss the report. The centrál bureaucracy 


exhibited its cleverness by tagging on to it the . 


sion. I wasa participant. It was a spectacle to 
watch a uniform opposition both from the ‘State 


Chief Ministers-and their bureaucrats. When it was: 


proposed from the chair that at least informally the 
States must agree to hold elections within three 
~to five years if panchayats are uperseded, almost 
the entire bureaucracy ofthe ‘States rose up as 
one man to oppose it. The debate;ended in a smoke. 

Third, in the initial years of Independence three 
institutions were introduced which promised both 
economic planning from below and political parti- 
cipation of the people. The institutions of ‘Com- 
munity Development, Panchayats and Cooperatives 
were to jointly, provide an organisational structure 
of balance between centralisation and decentralisa- 
tion. Subsequently all the three institutions were 
smothered. It is ironic that Pandit Nehru himself 
exhibited no faith in those institutions, let them 
erode and considered their disappearanee as not of 
any great significance. He showed his preference 
for a powerful political coalition at the;Centrefto plan. 
He substituted bureaucracy for people’s institutions. 


ll 


T: is even more curious to note that B.R. Ambedkar - 


was also against the panchayati raj. He argued that 
the Indian social structure at the village levél was 
.so hierarchical, oppressive and insensitive to change 
that it would be dangerous to give powers to the 
panchayats. He argued that panchayats “would 
ultimately end up in giving more powers to the 
prevailing power structure. He believed that the 
position of harijans and other lower castes would 
become even more intolerable against the combina- 
tion of landed and upper castes. Obviously, he had 
no faith in democracy-at the grassroots. Before him, 
the British had used the same argument against 
granting independence to India. After forty years, 
the country has woken up to the fact that demo- 
cratic institutions are the only methods by which 
the people can assert their rights. 

The Indian intellectuals particularly of radical 
pursuation also opposed democratic decentralisation 
more orless forthe same reasons. They had a 
much greater faith inthe power of a State and 
bureaucracy not only to mediate but also to substi- 


problem of family planning over a one day discus- - 


tute development process based on democracy. ft 
is only when the West Bengal Government proved 
the success of the panchayati raj experiment that 
the Marxists somewhat modified their position. - 

The State Governments naturally opposed the 
devolution because they had to shed discretionary 
powers. Over the years their opposition became more 
Intense because the Central Government from 
Indira Gandhi to Rajiv exhibited strong tendencies 
to undermine the ‘federal structure. Every .effort 
made to take away the powers from the States to the 
Centre to enlarge the Concurrent list, through fiscal 
manipulation, and above all to concentrate power 
in the hands of the Prime Minister, ended up in 
complete destruction of democracy at the grassroots. 

The structure and the social base of political 
parties discourages them from giving power and 
strength to local bodies. For too long the political 
system had been dominated by one major politica] 
party, the dominating power coalition successfully 
attempting to co-opt local power. Other national 
and regional parties failed to unite themselves with 
the local factions to strengthen themselves. The 
(Indian political parties have so far been reluctant to 
create their social base in the rural ‘areas. When one 
party monopoly of power was broken, the new 
parties equally remained hostile to panchayats. Most 
parties are urban based. If the Opposition State 
Governments fail to offerto link and co-opt the 
local parties, the Central Government will do so by 
bypassing the States. : 

The most powerful opposition came from the 
Indian bureaucracy particularly the ICS. This bure- 
aucracy inherited the philosophy and ethos of the 
-Nehru-ICS combination which established the new 
imperial bureaucratic state in India. The distäct 
magistrates became powerful wielders of power 
over the life and death of millions, In fact, even in 
States in which panchayats were introduced in the 
early fifties were sabotaged by the IAS_ with the 
total support of the political leadership of Nehru 
and his colleagues. 


; IV 


THE proposed Amendment will have made abad 

beginning if three mistakes'are not corrected. First, 
it was a politically pernicious move to club the 
Amendment with populist programmes such as 
Jawahar Rozgar 
Recruitment, etc. The dismal history of the program- 
mes like IRDP, RLEGP and other anti-poverty 
programmes cannot convince anyone about the 
values of these programmes: Rajiv Gandhi should’ 
have given a clearer and sharper.definition of politi- 
cal devolution. For that a consensus rather than a 
confrontist approach was needed. Had he done so 
he would have earned enormots trust and confi- 
dence. 

The second mistake was to have made the Amend- 
ment a Centrally Sponsored Scheme for financial 
support. It would create new contradictions in our 
constitutional arrangement. If ‘political power is 
devolved vertically but financially itis kept as a 
matter of direct relations between the Centre and 
the local bodies, there would be tensions between 
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Yojna, special Scheduled Caste - 


the Centre and the States. To be credible theré 
should have beena provision for a constiutional 
devolution of financial power. This could be ensured 
only by changing the terms and references of the 
Financé Commission so that any arbitrary alloca- 
tions could be avoided. A variety of State Finance 
commissions would create financial anarchy when 
the resources crunch js pushing out many genuine 
programmes. Already the division created by the 
Centre-States fiscal relations have reached a point 
of serious conflict between the two. 

Third, we have to remind ourselves that the origi- 
nal approach to link Panchayats with Cooperatives 
and Community Development was the most rational 
way of creatinga local power system. So far as 
Community Development was concerned it was 
replaced by a variety cf programmes mentioned 
above to which now Jawahar Rozgar Yojna has 
been added. Codperatives were either dismembered 
or perverted. To keep Panchayati Raj divorced from 
cooperatives can give for many years more powers 
to the already oppressive local‘power structure. The 
organisation of the rural masses in cooperatives is a 
necessary countervailing power against its possible 
usurpation by economically powerful groups and 
upper caste elites. It should have been possible to 
introduce the role of cooperatives but if-it was found 
constitutionally difficult, a separate Bill would be 
needed. ` 

If there is one institution which has been totally 
prostituted and in which people have absolutely lost 
confidence is that of the Governors. The Amend- 
ment is seen as a piece of mischief because it has 
ostensibly tried to divide the respettive roles of the 
Governors on the one hand and the State Govern- 
ments and legislatures on the other. No State 
Government, not even. the Congress-run, can be 
happy about it. 

Enough attention has not been given -to the fiscal 
and financial allocation aspects of the Bill. It is here 
that the Central Government which is already most . 
wasteful and corrupt is passing the responsibility 
to the States. Almost all the 29 subjects coming 
under Schedule 11 are those which come within the 
purview of the State subjects under Article 243. If 
the Government is honest about the real financial . 
powers being given to the panchayats the subject 


‘should have been referred to the Finance Commis- 


sion along with its change in the terms of reference. 
The reservation of seats for weaker sections is a 
positive aspect inthe Amendment but it seems 
enough thought was not given to the subject. Econo- 
mic, caste, gender and other divisions etc. are not 
uniform. These questions should have been left to 
the States but for that the Centre would have been 
obliged to make it a joint effort with the States. But 
Rajiv Gandhi was not prepared for this. à 
The way the power of dissolution, discretion and 
interferences have been left vague, the enormous 
role that has been given to the Election Commission 
which it cannot peform without similar body 
established in the States, the political orientation of 
reservations, etc., all -suggest the most dangerous | 
aspects of the Bill. that the panchayats would be 
introduced only for immediate political advantages 
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or for long-term dictatorship. How these would be 
implemented or manipulated remains to be seen. 
Even if the panchayati raj system as proposed by 
Amendment comes into operation, there is no 
guarantee that the power will really be devolved. 

The method adopted by the Prime Minister and 
the ruling party during the last one year preparatory 
to the introduction of the Amendment have also 
created many misgivings. There has been no serious 
discussion with the Opposition or the State Govern- 
ments, which are the two most important concerned 
parties and participants in the debate. The Prime 
Minister’s discussions with the District Magistrates 
last year did not produce any serious proposal. 
Instead, they created doubts about the purposes of 
the discussion. Even more irritating has been the 
Panchayat melas organised by the Congress party 
without the participation of others. Women, 
students, farmers, whom the Prime’ Minister had 
addressed, has been entirely a Congress affair. The 
proper method should have been to discuss these 
things with all concernéd, Therefore, it is important 
that the next phase of the discussion in the country 
before the Amendment is passed, should follow 
certain norms, so that the Amendment should be 
nationally debated. 

No scheme of democratic decentralisation would 
fructify if it is not also ‘accompanied by planning 
from below. The proposed Amendment has no ex- 
plicit scheme, of decentralised plan. Only some 
subjects have been listed that the Panchayat and 
other local bodies are to handle. This is not real 
planning from below. Ever since the Planning Com- 
mission was set up, people objected to its being an 
extra constitutional authority. It is high time that 
the Planning Commission be constitutionally guarn- 

_teed and that multi-level planning becomes a‘reality. 

The last eight years have witnessed an uninterrup- 
ted-sponsored subversion of the organs of the State 
and the institutions of civil society. It is but natural 


that without these macro-political trends being - 


reversed, the panchayati raj proposals should remain 
suspect. Rajiv should not remain in any illusion that 
people’s memories are short. The benefits of Pan- 
chayati Raj cannot go to the people before the 
elections. These are pressures which can be for- 
` gotton. 

The exploiting forces in the rural areas now face 


two choices: (a) the continuation of the old system; 


_ and (b) its replacement by a new system’ in which the 

panchayats would take away powers from the States 
but remain subject to the prime ministerial dictator- 
ship. In sucha situation we will face the same 
danger as the people of Pakistan and Nepal once 
faced in trying to legitimise dictatorship through the 
so-called basic democracies, The country faces a 
clear threat of new concessions being used for establi- 
„shing an authoritarian system. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Amendment is 
loaded in favour of the Centre and its agents, the 
Opposition can still neutralise these provisions if 
it accepts it as a political challenge. Unfortunately, 
political parties are divided on the issue. The Opposi- 
tion can meet the challenge only if it makes a 
serious attempt to broaden their social base and take 
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their activities to the rural areas. The Amendment 
provides them with this opportunity. Otherwise Rajiv 
will benefit from it. Today anyone opposing demo- 
cratic decentralisation for whatever reason will not 
enjoy the support or sympathy of the people. 

Real threat is elsewhere. There is no guarantee 
that the 64th Constitutional Amendment would go 
through before the next general election. If it goes 
through now and is implemented with all the consti- 
tutional and legal formalities completed, it would 
create a new power base. Indian political power 
system is highly concentrated and it needs a complete 
re-structuring towards a new balance at all levels of 


_ the Government. Concentration of power at the 


other two levels has already gone too far and most 
dangerously has got accumulated in the prime mini- 
sterial set-up, often called prime ministerial dictator- 
ship. A shift of power from the Cabinet, the Parlia- 
ment, the States to the prime ministerial set-up is so 
enormous that it has produced the greatest paradox 
of our-times; India is one of the most powerful states 
in paralysis. If the Amendment leads to concentra- 
tion of power at two proposed levels, one at the top 
and another at the bottom, it would create new power 
vacuum which will have the inherent authoritaria- 
nism. This two-point power system cannot arrest the 
peculiar tyrannies, fallabilities and bitterness of our 
political life. 

There isa rather crue] irony tied to the Bill. 
Whether or not the Bill, if enacted, could be challen- 
ged inthe Couit is irrelevant here. The problem 
is whether Rajiv Gandhi succeeds in using it for 


‘electoral advantage and then dumping it Jater; or 


whether the Opposition will dump it now and then 
take it up later as a people’s movement? There can 
be no more perverse approach to such an important 
subject. People are being taken for a ride. O 
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DISCUSSION 


“The. New Detente”— 


A Critique ~ 
R.C. DUTT 


N his article, “The New Detente — Triumph of 


™ Techno-Capitalism” (Mainstream, June 10, 1989) 
Rajni Kothari has expressed a concern which is real. 
He has rightly pointed out that the detente is based 
on the perception of the “erstwhile perpetrators of 
the war system” that “they had gone too far and 
had ignored the consequences of their thinking for 
the performance and therefore for the survival and 
stability of their respective systems”. It is not based 
“on any fundamental ideological or normative re- 
thinking on basic arrangement and institutional 
structures.” 

Kothari is also right in holding that there has not 
been “any great change in the persisting hold of 
transnational techno-capitalism, the growing power 
of trans-national financial superstructure (the World 
Bank, the IMF, the large commercial money 
markets) if anything, 
growing highhandedness and repression on the part 
of ruling elites in their approach to grassroots move- 
ments aimed at radical reconstruction of governance 
and of the state”. 


From this it is logical to draw the conclusion, as” 


Kothari has done, that ‘‘there seems to be no 
guarantee that moderation in inter-state and inter- 
governmental relations, following a decline in the 
politics of confrontation at that level, will necessarily 
produce a greater commitment to equity, social 
diversity and ecological sustainability, or of real 
compassion and care for the downtrodden.” 
“Indeed,” as Kothari has remarked, ‘‘one result of 
both glasnost and perestroika could well be a decline 
in criticism of the exploitative models of capitalism 
based on mounting extraction of strategic raw- 
materials dnd natural resources”. Kothari is entirely 
right when he remarks: “To assume that just because 
the overall statement includes, alongside demilitarisa- 
tion, issues of human rights, environment and ‘the 
crying social problems of the developing world’ 
(SIC) does not ensure that this will all be achieved 
in the same measure or even in small measures, or 
that new contradictions between these diverse goals 
will not arise”. 

* Kothari has carried his analysis further to the newly 
industrialised countries, and has queried: “Will the 
new leaders of at least some of the Third World 
countries have the foresight — an insight — to turn 
away from the perilous paths that unthinkingly 
economism and technologism (together undermining 


political visions everywhere entail?” He points to - 


“the ease with which they (the liberal democratic 
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regimes of Third World countries) have been sub- 
jected to global corporate penetration and their 
willing integration into the world economic, strategic 
and technological markets”. “The basic point is”, 
Kothari rightly observes, ‘‘that as far as masses are 
concerned, there is no difference between militarism 
of military regimes and technological control 
-éxercised by formally democratic regimes”. 

It is difficult, at least for the present writer, to 
improve on this penetrating analysis of the New 
Detente, or indeed to differ from it so far as it goes. 
Unfortunately, Kothari does not extend the analysis 
to find a solution, and ends up rather weakly that . 
“there is an urgent need to generate counter-tenden- 
cies. for a more fundamental realignment of forces 
that would utilise the great opportunities for putting 
an end to the world structure that continues to be 
dualistic when considered from the /point of view 
of large masses of people ...... sige ‘What are these 
counter-tendencies, and how are they to be generated? 

Rajni Kothari has referred to “techno-capitalism”, 
without distinguishing between technology and 
capitalism. As we all know technology is amoral, 
and can be used for good or for evil. The pheno- 
menon “‘techno-capitalism”, he has referred to, is 
that of téchnology distorted by the capitalist motive 
to use it to maximise private profit. It is capitalism 
that is to blame for this phenomenon. Technology 
is essential for human progress, and under a diffe- 
rent system it can be harnessed to this end.. 

The broad alternative to capitalism is socialism. 
The essential difference between the two is‘ that 
socialism, with its humanistic outlook, substitutes 
the concept of social good, for good in the form of 
private profit of a comparatively small group of 
individuals that capitalism stands for. It is true 
socialism has also been distorted in practice. Stalin- 
ism is an instance of such distortion, a more recent’ 
‘one' being the massacre in Beijing in the name of 
socialism, Nevertheless, devoid of such distortions 

_it is socialism alone that can allay the anxieties 
which Kothari has articulated so well. 

Instead, therefore, of being shy of the term 
socialism, which has compelled Kothari to talk 
vaguely of “‘Counter-tendencies for a more funda- 
mental realignment of forces....”’, if he had been 
more specific and had analysed the current world 
conflict to its basic reasonsshe would have noted that 
socialist humanism alone can usher in a better 
world. His essay then would have been a better 
guide for action. 
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From this point of view there is a lot to be done. 
The New Detente has undoubtedly rendered a great 
service to the world by pulling it back from the 
brink of a precipice. The service should not be 
underestimated. Nor, however, should it be overesti- 
mated. The Detente has dealt with the symptoms of 
the disease, not with its causes. In* the process, it 
might have even aggravated the causes. 

The arms race, inspite of all the undesirable conse- 
quences that may flow from it, is but the symptom 
of the ailment that afflicts the world. The cause is 
the tendency, perhaps one may even say the need, 
of the capitalist world to perpetrate social inequali- 
ties both within the capitalist system, and between 
the capitalist world and the world outside, now 
generally réferred to as the Third World. The 
capitalist world, to maintain its form of production, 
has to be divided into classes: the employers and the 
employees; but what threatens world peace more is 
that capitalism in order to thrive has an interest in 
the underdevelopment of the Third World. To 
maximise their profit the capitalistcountries wish 
the Third World countries to remain as suppliers of: 
cheap raw-materials and as markets for their indus- 
trial products. They can at best envisage the deve- 
lopment of Third World countries to supplement 
their own productive efforts, but never to compete 
with them. : 

It is this outlook of the capitalist world, a natural 
corollary of the motive to maximise private profit, 
that colours their attitude, not only towards the 
Third World countries, but towards socialism which 
they see as a danger to the capitalist hegemony, 
essential for the prosperity of capitalism. It is this 
fear alone that can explain why a mighty country like 
the United States regards tiny Cuba and tinier 
Nicaragua as threats to its security, merely because 
these countries have been “‘infected”’ with socialism. 
Obviously, it is the spread of the: “infection” to the 
Latin American countries, threatening the economic 
hegemony of tHe United States, that it fears, not the 
military prowess of these two states, even if they 
were aided by distant Soviet Union and the East 
European countries. i 

This basic contradiction between advanced capita- 
list countries and the under-developed countries, and 
the resultant conflict between capitalism, and socialism 
which is seen as a threat to the former, needs to be 
recognised. The New Detente may have slowed down 
the arms race. It may even hold the promise to,reverse 
it. These are certainly most welcome, but they/; are not 
enough. A lower level of confrontation between 
the capitalist and the socialist world does not by 
itself resolve the contradiction referred to between 
capitalist elites and the large masses of deprived 

‘human beings, specially in the under-developed 

world. And as long as the contradiction continues 
there will always be a danger of confrontation shar- 
pening again. Rajni Kothari’s article suffers for its 
failure to identify this contradiction. l 

It is not a question of a barren conflict, or even 
controversy, between two rival ideologies. Capitalism 


which represents the interests, however selfish, of | 


influential elite groups in advanced capitalist coun- 
tries cannot be wished away. Nor can socialist 
humanism which represents the hopes and aspirations 
of large masses of deprived humanity all over the 
world be abandoned. It fact its abandonment will 
solve no problem,.for as long as gross injustice 
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persists and gross inequality results therefrom, péacd 
cannot be assured. 

The only solution, therefore, is to work out a 
modus vivendi which will ensure reasonable develop- 
mental opportunities to peoples hitherto deprived 
of such opportunities. This may set a limit to capi- 
talist expansion, but it need not threaten its exis- 
tence. Socialism unprovoked by the worst forms of 
capitalist exploitation and cured of its own distor- 
tions, must accept co-existence with capitalism and 
depend on its own inherent humanism to triumph 
peacefully over capitalism. f . 

In concrete terms, the on-going efforts at Detente, 
instead of concentrating solely on problems of secu- 
rity and disarmament, must pay some attention to 
the problems of international economic relations. 
The negotiations on the New International Economic 
Order (NIEO) need to be revived, and the fresh 
threats represented by Super 30! of the United States, 
and its initiatives on the Intellectual Property Rights, 
contained. Attention needs also to be paid to evolve 
a common line of action to deal with problems of 
racialism, as in South Africa, or, in a different form, 
between the Arabs and the Israelites.: These are the 
lines on which efforts need to be made, to supple- 
ment the current efforts, if the New Detente is to be 
made, enduring. Rajni Kothari’s article would have 
been enriched if these supplementary lines of action 
had been identified and discussed. D 
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Pernicious Old Stuff 
ASHOK KAPUR 
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The Security of South Asia: American and’ 
Asian Perspectives edited by S.P. Coben 
(Vistaar Publications, New Delhi, 1988 edition, 
pp. 290, index, appendices, cloth, Rs. 195) 


Ts is an odd book but it should be read by 
South Asians as it reveals the state of mind of 
American policy analysts about South Asian 
strategic affairs. The volume does not break new 
ground. It. is not a contribution to scholarship. 
either in South Asian or in international studies. 
Its main function is to justify policies and to an 
extent to seek policy change but the book does not 
aid the task of intellectual development. Many 
chapters reveal the heavy bias in American-Pakistan 
‘scholarship’ about Indo-Pakistan affairs. fis de 

The dust jacket claims that it is an ‘important 

contribution’ to the dialogue on South Asian 
- security. The reader will look in vain for a serious 
dialogue as the agenda of the book is 
towards Indo-Pakistan affairs and then also to 
particular concerns of the editor. The book is not 
really about South Asian security issnes as Import- 
tant security issues like ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka 
and its impact on regional security are completely 
ignored. Afghanistan is emphasised as is to be 
expected of Washington-connected academic poli- 
ticians but even~here the impact of Afghan deve- 
` SJopments on South Asian security regime is never 
properly explained. There are many papers, mostly 
loosely crafted and repetitive and had the editor 
been diligent he could have obtained better value 
and real debate from the contributors. i 

There are three papers on India (by Rose, Hussain 
and Chari), three on Pakistan (by Wriggins, Vas 
and Naqvi), four on US/South Asia policy (by 
Cheema, Harrison, Subramaniam and Barnds), two 
on Indo-Pakistan affairs (by Akram and Mehta) 
and two on South Asia (Subrahmanyam and 
Thornton) and two clearly written bat analytically 
meaningless appendices on the India-Pakistan balance 

. and the scenario of an Indo-Pakistan nuclear war. 

A curious but important omission is the total 
neglect in the study of attitudes and policies of 
Nepal, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Bhutan and 
Maldives; they are small but important members 
of South Asia and are active participants, with 
differences in approach, emphasis and influence, in 
regional security affairs and in world affairs. 


Professor Kapur teaches in the Department of 
Political Sciences, University of s Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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Another curious feature is that the book hasa 
scholarly imprint (University of Hlinois press) but 
the volume has only five scholars out of sixteen 
contributors. The American scholars (Rose, 
Wriggins, Thornton and Cohen) have been or are 
closely associated with US government bureau- 
cracies and they have enjoyed the benefits of the 
revolving door between US academe and govern- 
ment; the other scholar Cheema has close ties with - 
Pakistan officials. That is, none of these scholars 
can claim to have an arms length relationship with 
their government and the appearance is not good. 
Cohen’s exclusive reliance on a recycled group of 
American scholars could be taken as a sign of the 
poverty of scholarly expertise in USA on South 
Asia which maintains an arms length relationship 
with the US government. A probable explanation is 
that the contributers were chosen as friends of the 
editor and others, including younger qualified 
scholars, with a` different point of view and who 
could have made a better contribution to the much 
needed academic dialogue are ignored. 

The book lacks a research design. There are no 
major research questions or theoretical guidance by 
the editor, What is being studied and why? What 
are the important findings and what is their contri- 
bution to the literature? The volume lacks unity of 
theme or direction to bring it together. There is no 
meaningful division of labour among the contribu- 
tors. The chapters are mostly expression of views 
mainly about the past. Yet there is no historical 
analysis. Indeed historians do not feature in the 
volume, ; 

Different papers perform different functions: pro- 
paganda; policy justification; -reconstruction of 
history; philosophising; peace advocacy; policy 
change; and so on. Most papers recall the past Indo- 
Pakistan history. Only Naqvi and Harrison are 
forward-looking with some sense of vision that can 
aid the task of scholarship and policy development. 
Only Naqvi and Harrison discuss what their own 
country should do. Others are too busy telling the 
reader what is wrong with the other side and what 
the other side should do. Arms controllers who 
seek concession by the other side and who put pres- 
sure on others without « comparable self-examination 
and willingness to offer a real concession are usually 
talkers. Talk is cheap, This volume contains much 
cheap talk, with lots of noise but a few good ideas. 

Brigadier Hussain is the propagandist who projects 
his distorted view of Sonth Asian history and policy. 
There is a lot of breast-beating and India-bashing. 
Tn a long-winded and emotional essay, his lines are 
hard to understand: 
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(i) leaders have distorted perceptions (p. 24). Yes, 
but so what? ` 

(ii) Indian policy is based on power ‘than on a 
systematic approach’ (p. 25). What does this mean? 

(iii) The Indian Ocean is ‘so-called’ and a ‘popular 


regional misconception’ (p. 27). The United Nations , 


would disagree. 
(iv) Nehru ‘manipulated’ Jammu and Kashmir’s 


accession to India and ‘launched the Indian army’, 


into a fight with Pakistan (p. 29). Not a word here 


about Jinnah’s military intervention which sent- 


thousands of irregulars into Kashmir and which led 


-Nehru to react militarily. 


East Pakistan by Pakistan’s army 
Indira Gandhi built up Bengali 
nationalism there. (p. 33) Not a word here about 
the protracted, ethnically, politically, economically 
and militarily driven West Pakistan-East Pakistan 
conflict from 1954 to 1971 and about the policies of 
Ayub Khan, Yahya Khan and Bhutto that led to the 
1971 crisis. 

(vi) India’s fond hope is to gain control of the 
seventeen choke points and‘to convert the ‘Afro- 
Asian ocean’ into the Indian Ocean (37). The Indian 
Navy will be amused by such talk. i 

(vii) Pakistan is the central issue in endia’s 
security doctrine (p. 42) although elsewhere Hussain 
indicates that Indian policies work in three concen- 
tric circles: vis-a-vis the superpowers, Third World, 
and neighbours (p. 28). 

Finally (viii) virtually ‘all’ South Asian security 
roblems are the ‘outcome’ of the Kashmir issue 
43). Are crises in Sri Lanka, Afghanistan, Sino- 
Indian border, and the 1971 Bangladesh war the 


(v) Genocide in 
was a fiction and 


` result of the Kashmir issue? One could ignore such 


‘Pakistan bureaucracy. 


comment except that Hussain was the Director of 
the Institute of Strategic Studies, Islamabad and his 
ideas reveal an attraction to lies by sections of the 
His essay is bad history and 
bad politics and hardly: the basis of an intelligent 
discourse. The Hussains in South Asia must first 
normalise their mis-perceptions before lecturing 
others about distorted thinking. And S.P. Cohen 
should be ashamed for talking about Jervis’s work 
on misperceptions and then publishing such 
nonsense. 

The Chari paper addresses the issue of Indian 
hegemony and justifies India’s policy, as is to be 
expected of a government official. He points to the 
role of great powers in South Asian affairs and the 
internal basis of South Asian conflicts. All this is 
correct but not relevant to the hegemony issue. This 
charge (Indian 
Pakistani thinking) is an easy one to make for several 
reasons: : 

(1) India is big and comparatively bigger in 
geographical size and population and possesses 
considerable material capabilities. 

(2) The distribution of military and economic 
power between India and its smaller South Asian 
neighbours is asymmetrical just as there is asymmetry 
between Indian power and that of India’s Communist 
neighbours. ` 

(3) Partly the charge stems from Indian political 
styles: Nehru generally neglected South Asia except 
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‘domination’ and ‘expansion’ in. 


Pakistan but Indira Gandhi interfered for example 
in Sri Lanka from 1984 on. 

(4) Partly the charge is connected with the internal 
political and economic difficulties of small South 
Asian states. In this context India-bashing is a 
popular exercise for domestic use. 

However, it is also easy to answer the charge. 
Charl’s administrative learning should have enabled 
him to distinguish between ‘hegemony’ and 
‘domination’. To be a dominant power, India 
must be able to measure its strength against all 
rivals combined and must have the intent (poli- 
tical purpose) to do so. 
colonial sense also meant an ability and will to 
physically control another territory and population. 
India cannot display preponderent strength against 
all its regional and international rivals when all the 
great powers, in different ways and circumstances, 
seek to curb Indian power. Neither can India 
physically control Pakistan, Nor would it want to 
add 100 million rebellious Pakistanis to its internal 
burdens and lose Pakistan as the buffer between 
Indian and Soviet, and Indian and Iranian power. 

Thus, India is a hegemon — bigger, and prepon- 

derent in certain circumstances as in 1971, but it is 
not a dominant power in South Asia or in Asia or 
in the world. Secondly, Indian hegemony, as 
opposed to Indian fragmentation is necessary for the 
well-being of India and its smaller neighbours. 
Could a fragmented India have defended Sri Lankan 
sovereignty? Would Nepal last for long with a 
fragmented India? I think not in each case. Only 
Pakistan benefits from Indian fragmentation given 
its commitment to Indo-Pakistan parity. Hence the 
argument about Indian hegemony is Pakistan- 
inspired, USA, USSR and PR China are all bigger 
and more powerful than India and yet they are not 
accused of seeking hegemony or domination over 
India. 
. The hegemony/dominance confusion is also there 
in the Rose essay. On page 19 says Rose ‘India 
claims dominance’ but on page 4 it is not demand- 
ing hegemony, that is, a client status. There is a need 
both for clarity in terminology. and in argument. 
What do Indian elites themselves see as their 
regional role? What do India’s smaller neighbours 
prefer India to do? What should be done, why and 
how, are some questions begging for answers. 

Wriggins paper reconstructs Pakistan govern- 
ment’s perceptions after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan in December 1979 but unfortunately 
he projects only a part of the history and unless the 
US-UK side of the story is told the Wriggin narra- 
tive is incomplete and misleading. Wriggins’ theme 
is that Pakistan policy had constraints and its 
options were limited (p. 62). Why is Wriggins so 
defensive about Pakistani constraints? Why does he 
not look at the Soviet invasion as Pakistan’s oppor- 
tunity to rebuild its American connection, and ‘the 
strength of the Pakistan Army, and to establish 
Zia’s prestige and influence in the context of Zia’s 
and Pakistan’s isolation in the region and in world 
affairs during 1977-79 as a result of Zia’s actions 
concerning human rights, Pakistan democracy, 
nuclear development and Bhutto hanging? Wriggins 
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is insightful on details of Pakistani foreign policy 
options; these are the result of his background inter- 
views. But his thesis that the ‘shadow of Soviet 
power hung over the entire subcontinent as never 
before’ (p. 62) and that Indian and Pakistani foreign 
policy priorities may have changed after December 
1979 is wishful thinking and sloganeering, not 
scholarship. 

So like many articulate American professors he 
is right on-factual detail but generally wrong in his 
analysis and conclusion. The Russian shadow was 
in Afghanistan in the 19th century. The Soviet 
shadow was in Afghanistan since 1954, in the Daud 
coup against King Zahir Shah, and inthe April 
1978 coup which was carried out by Soviet-trained 
air force officers. Yet the US government paid little 
attention until the late 1970s to Soviet presence in 
Afghan military, political and ecnomic affairs. The 
chronology of events is complex but Wriggins is 
not the one to tell us what the US and its firiends 
were doing in Afghanistan prior to December 1979 
and what they did to organise the world community 
after the Soviet invasion. Wriggins’ build-up of 
Pakistan’s role in the United Nations against the 
Soviet action puts the curtain on US-UK initiatives 
in the UN Security Council in December 1979 
where Pakistan was not a member and where the 
Western and subsequent Pakistani response was 
shaped. Within two days of the Soviet invasion, as 
a result of US/UK initiative in the Security Council 
there was a clear division on East-West (not Soviet- 
regional states) lines. This was the framework in 
which Zia government worked. The US reasoning 
was that ‘you got us in Vietnam and now we have 
got you in Afghanistan’. The US basis was political 
and the principle of non-intervention was in play 
in the General Assembly asa result of the view of 
small] states that they could not tolerate interven- 
tion. (The non-intervention principle is in full 


play in UN votes on Bangladesh, Cyprus, Vietnam/ ` 


Kampuchea, Grenada and Afghanistan crises). 
Zia’s policies and Agha Shahi’s consultations should 
be studied inthe context of US-UK. policy which 
crystallised in December 1979 but Wriggins’ recon- 
structed history begins in January 1980. Thus, 
Wriggins’ study of Pakistan's foreign policy debate 
(pages 64-74) — mending fences with India, seek- 
ing US aid, seeking Middle East aid, seeking 
Chinese aid — highlights the secondary issues. 
There was no Pakistani dilemma because the Soviet 
invasion was a God-sent opportunity to escape 
the Carter Administration pressure on the Zia 
regime on nuclear and other issues. 

It is true as Wriggins says, that India was not 
helpful to the Western-Pakistani approach at the 
UN in December 1979 on the issue. India’s vote 
at the UN in December 1979 was:a mistake. In 
subsequent activities in non-alignment meetings and 
in Indo-Soviet meetings India retreated from its 
December 1979 position but the damage was done. 
Still the question remains: was India wrong in 
arguing thdt the Soviet action was in response to 
American, Iranian and Pakistani intervention before 
1979? Wriggins history does not address this issue 
and here the American bias and blind spot about 
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US activities comes through. > 2 x 

General Vas writes on Pakistan’s security futurds. 
His theme is that countries and civilisations are 
destroyed from within. The implication is that this 
may happen in Pakistan and India should be patient 
but this is not clearly spelled out. Ina picture of 
an internally strained Pakistan, its internal and 
external difficulties leave it with a policy to confront 
India, to placate Russia, to bargain for US aid and 
repress internal challenges to the authority of the 
Pakistan military. All this is well known but is 
this, the past, Pakistan’s future as well? Vas does 
not say so but the substance of his paper implies 
this conclusion, and yet it fails to justify the chapter 
title which is about Pakistan’s security ‘futures’. 

Naqvi’s advocacy of a Pakistani peace option 
(Chapter 6) is the first time that the volume offers 
fresh thinking. Naqvi is an experienced journalist 
and a serious thinker who is looking for a shift in 
the basis of Indo-Pakistan relations from war prepa- 
ration to a peace process. Naqvi opposes Pakistani 
arms racing with India, as well as Indian pressure 
on Pakistan ©. 107). He argues that the US has 
written off Afghanistan as an-area of Soviet influence 
(p. 111). Because Pakistan faces a danger from 
Afghan/Soviet and Indian sides, Pakistan should have 
the courage of develop a peace policy towards India 
(p. 113), to cultivate both Afghanistan and the USSR 
and to stay out of the RCD (p. 114). Naqvi has a 
valid point: India’s smaller neighbours, other than 
Pakistan, are militarily weak but not as insecure as 
Pakistan vis-a-vis India. The reason; they are not 
engaged in an arms race with India (p. '15). His 
conclusion: arms do not provide security. If they 
did then Pakistan would be more secure with India 
than Nepal but that is not so. So Pakistan should 
put the arms race behind it and re-think its 
approach. A new Indo-Pakistan relationship should 
meet two requirements: it should be peaceful and it 
should promote the well-being of both countries 
(p. 115-116). Naqvi makes sense and his ideas 
deserve a wide audience. 

Whereas Naqvi is forward looking, Cheema’s 
thinking (chapter 7) is wedded to old Pakistan estab- 
lishment thinking about the fight between Hindu 
majority and the Muslim minority. He is a pessi- 
mist. He is looking to Washington to solve Indo- 
Pakistan problems. He seeks an increased US 
activism in Indo-Pakistan affairs. This is contrary 
to the style and approach of post-1971 US policy and 
to Naqvi’s advice. Cheema’s basic point is that the 
USA should pay more attention to the requirements 
of the Indo-Pakistan balance. He talks of US let- 
downs of Pakistan in military crises and of American 
mistrust of Pakistan. He complains of American 
vacillation in South Asia, and asserts without docu- 
mentation that American policy is not ‘well-calcu- 
lated’ and it is not long term. “Cheema’s view is not 
well developed and the reader may wish to go to Selig 
Harrison’s book The’ Widening Gulf (1978) to under- 
stand the US policy calculations from the 19508 to 
the 1970s. Cheema talks of Indo-Pakistan normalisa- 
tion with a complicated China-Pakistan-India triangu- 
lar diplomacy with the USA playing a, ‘crucial role’ 
and finally the US-Pakistan security relationship should 
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be ‘maintained’ to give Pakistan a sense of security 
and to aid Indo-Pakistan normalisation (p. 130-131). 
The logic is unclear. Given the ambiguities and ups 
and downs and frequent US arms embargoes and 
exemptions in US-Pakistan ties since the 1950s, how 
will ‘maintainence’ help Pakistan security? What kind 
of arelationship should be maintained? How will 
such maintainence help Indo-Pakistan normalisation? 

Selig Harrison’s paper is the voice of common 
sense and it provides a historical and a policy view 
based on his extensive experience in the field. He 
urges a detached US stance towards Indo-Pakistan 
rivalry and a highly selective US arms sale policy 
that is geared to specific contingencies. But such 
sales should not be made if they increase Indo-Paki- 
stan rivalry (p. 134). Harrison is concerned about 
the negative impact of US military aid on Pakistan’s 
` internal politics: it gave a decisive edge or a hege- 
monic position to Pakistan Army in Pakistan’s inter- 
nal power struggle (since the early 1950s) and it 
hardened the hegemony of West Pakistan over East 
Pakistan; that is, the US military aid brought on 
military rule in Pakistan p. 135). Through its aid 
policy the US became a party to Pakistan’s internal 
politics (p. 136). Thus, the US government interfer- 
ed with the evolution of the balance of power 
within Pakistan (between the federalists and the one- 
unit men) and it interrupted the evolution of the 
Indo Pakistan balance of power as well. 

Harrison’s advocacy aboui the future direction 
of US policy rests on three important aims and 
calculations: 

(J) US should reverse the drift towards Indo- 
Soviet collaboration in the Ocean area. US should 
limit its military aid to Pakistan dnd build its bridges 
with India. 

(2) US should encourage a Finland-type Afghan 
security relationship with the USSR recognising that 
it is in the Soviet security sphere but Soviet with- 
drawal from Afghanistan is necessary so that it does 
not become a forward Soviet base which could 
threaten Western interests in the region 

(3) Finally, US should help Pakistan elite re-think 
its approach to internal political and security 
arrangements by accommodating internal minority 
linguistic, regional, ethnic, economic and political 
demands especially by the Baluch and the Sindhis 
to avoid the danger of balkanisation. This is far- 
sighted and practical wisdom which is rare in this 
volume and in American policy and academic 
circles. ia, 

Subrahmaniam’s paper assesses US decision- 
making about military aid and nuclear issues. The 
theme concerns the lack of ‘effective coordination’ 
between American global and regional experts. This 
problem is undoubtedly there in American decision- 
making Still the case history of US South Asia 
policy indicates a different problem, that is, US 
policy priorities have changed. continually about 
Indo-Pakistan affairs as a result of changing regional 
circumstances. Barnds (p. 155) and Harrison (The 
Widening Gulf) clearly bring this out My view is 
that changing US priorities reflect US reactions to 
changing South Asian, Asian and East-West circum- 
stances, changes in the balance of power within the 
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Washington establishment, and finally, American 
political culture that overestimates America’s power 
to manage clients and under-estimates the power of 
Asian nationalism. Given these, no amount of 
effective coordination could bring together diverse 
and competitive policy constituencies. 


PART 2 of the volume outlines four ‘Visions’ of 
the future. 

(1) Akram’s paper reveals no vision at all about 
the future. His paper is disappointing because he 
is a talented retired Pakistani general and is cap- 
able of vastly superior writing. His line in the 
paper is simple but also unconvincing. He says 
that security is a matter of fighting aggression. 
India is the threat to South Asian security. South 
Asia means India and Pakistan, the two major 
South Asian powers (p. 163-64). Here I detect 
the Cohen-Akram academic axis which is the 
academic version of the Pakistan Army-Reagan 
Administration approach to South Asian foreign 
affairs. The approach is superficial and chatty and 
unoriginal. South Asian readers will find the paper 
hard to follow ani there is neither good analysis 
nor any new recommendation for policy chahge or 
study. 

(2) Jagat Mehta, former [ndian Foreign Secretary, 
takes us through South Asia’s diplomatic and mil- 
tary history. His presentation is coherent but it 
deals with known facts. He urges bilateral restraint, 
an old theme song in South Asia. He urges a de- 
coupling of Indo-Pakistan affairs from East-West 
affairs. This is India’s aims but it is not acceptable 
to many Pakistanis and Americans. So what is 
Mehta’s vision about the future? Page 198 reveals 
his vision. To quote: ‘India has a vested interest 
in Pakistan’s integrity and prosperity. At the same 
time, Pakistan must accept that the ultimate 
guarantor of an optimal furure for independent 
Pakistan is a dynamic India, acting not as a regional 
hegemon but as a power that is central to the 
viability of South Asia.’ Question: how can India 
be ‘central’ to South Asia and not be the regional 
hegemon? 

(3) Subrahmanyam takes us through South Asian 
history. He points to the interdependence between 
Indian stability and security and that of its South 
Asian neighbours (p. 212). This is an important theme 
and confidence-building between India and its smal- 
ler neighbours rests on its recognition by the practi- 
tioners in the region. I maintain that there is already 
a trend towards a realisation of the point in elite 
and social thinking in Sri Lanka and Nepal and to 
a lesser extent in Pakistan but not yet in Bangladesh 
that a stable India is a prerequisite for stability of 
India’s smaller neighbours. The implication is that 
left to themselves South Asian governments and 
educated elites are quite capable of reaching this 
conclusion but Cohen-Akram-Hussain type analyses 
build instead on the notion of hatred between India 
and Pakistan (and India and Bangladesh). Owen 
Lattimore’s The Situation in Asia (1949, p. 184) makes 
a telling point: ‘The fact that Pakistan separated from 


India on the issue of religious politics reveals one 
of the effects of Brititish rule that nationalism has 
not yet been able to submerge. Encouragement of 
political organisation within the framework of reli- 
gion had after the First World War, become the 
principal British device for splitting the onslaught 
of a united nationalism. British official and semi- 
official literature persisted in referring to a supposed 
Hindu Congress long after the All-India Congress 
had made it a major policy to stress the union 
in nationalism of people of different religious faiths’. 
I mention'this to indicate that the Cohens-Akrams- 
Hussains of the modern world continue to spread 
the message of Indo-Pakistan and India-small South 
Asian state divisions as a follow-up and a variant 
of the British approach. The British approach 
stressed religious differences; the Cohen-Akram- 
Hussain approach stresses strategic and religious 
differences, The intent is to foster South Asian dis- 
unity even when the signs point to growing regional 
cooperation and to ayoid a discussion of the latter 
trend or tendency. It isa pity that Subrahmanyam 
did not develop his theme and its intellectual and' 
policy implications in contrast with American- 
Pakistani strategic studies. 

(4) Thornton is pessmistic. He is concerned about 
the “dangerous imbalance’ between India and Pakis- 
tan and the vulnerability of South Asia to external 
intervention (p. 214). He views four possible futures: 

(i) Like the 1950s when regional polarity was 
connected to global Soviet-American polarity. 

(ii) A regional security regime that is imposed by 
the USSR. 

(iii) Indian regional hegemony that functions at 
the cost of Pakistan and other regional states. ; 

(iv) Finally, a SAARC type regional cooperation 
regime. He concludes that nothing much has chang- 
ed in South Asia since 1947 (p. 216). Thornton 
ignores an obvious fifth future namely, an India- 
managed regional security regime that accommodates 
Pakistani and small South Asian state interests 
such as Sri Lanka’s desire to prevent a Tamil home- 
land and Sri Lankan balkanisation. . 

.The concluding chapter by Cohen reveals the 
book’s policy bias. Cohen’s security agenda is domi- 
nated by Reagan Administration’s policy concerns. 
These are: . 

(i) The Soviets in Afghanistan but not Iranian- 
Pakistani-American interference in Afghan affairs 
before 1978. ; 

(2) Nuclear proliferation but not the question of 
global disarmament, comprehensive test ban, and 
de-militarisation of intrusive superpower activities 
in regions of conflict. 

(3) Indo-Pakistan conflict and military balance 
but not the China-India conflict and the Sino-Indian 
military balance or the impact of Sino-Soviet and 
Soviet-American conflicts since the early 1950s on 
South Asian affairs. 

(4) ‘Indian hegemony’ but not Pakistan Army’s 
hegemony over the Baluch, Sindhi, Pathan, Bengali 
and Mohajir nationalities where such hegemony 
already led to the famous Pakistan Army-Bengali_ 
nationalist fight in 1971 and such hegemony contri- 
butes to on-going internal ethnically driven fights in 
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a ects SSUES, 
For Peace in Afghanistan l 


The newly set-up Committee For Peace in Afghanistan 
recently issued the following statement in New Delhi: 


situation on the ground in Afghanistan after the Soviet 
withdrawal makes it clear that no party to the conflict can 
expect to achieve a final settlement through military victory. 
A continuing war relying on external military assistance can 
only have disastrous consequences for Afghanistan and her 
people. The steady movement towards a Lebanon type 
situation would also prove negative for the entire region. . 

The only realistic approach is to permit the Afghan people 
to determine their own future freely without external interfe- 
rence. The Geneva Agreement provides a suitable frame- 
work. What is now needed is that the UN Secretary-General 
should be given a chance to mediate between the parties for 
the purpose of finding a political solution. To facilitate his 
efforts, all‘outside powers should refrain from providing the 

istance now being given in the expectation that their 
chosen protagonists can gain an outright victory. This, in 
our opinion, can never be attained. Almost all those pursuing 
it are aware-of this, but continue to do so for reasons not 
entirely connected with Afghanistan. 

India as a neighbour of Afghanistan and with whom we 
have had close and friendly ties for centuries cannot but bé 
involved in evolution of events there and their final outcome. 
The Government and people of India must, therefore, take a 
more active interest in the events taking place there. This 
means pursuing a more active dialogue and building bridges 
with all the parties involved at different levels. India’s rela- 
tions with successive governments ir Kabul, including the 
present one, have always been cordial. It is encouraging to 
note that most Mujahideen leaders do not appear to have any 
permanent animus towards India. Recent statements indicate 
that the Pakistan, American, Soviet and Iranian Governments 
now incline somewhat towards our own line of thinking 
regarding a political solution. The time seems to have come 
when we should pursue this policy more vigorously by engag- 
ing in substantive discussions with those in Pakistan who are 
interested in a constructive solution both at government and 
unofiicial levels; by maintaining the existing understanding 
with Kabul and Moscow; and by broadening the contacts that 
have already been initiated with other important Mujahideen 
groups inside Afghanistan, in Pakistan, Iran and elsewhere. 

The establishment of a long term settlement in Afghanistan 
— and that we should seek to do this with the cooperation of 
Pakistan — is in our national interest. The Government of 
India which will play the key role‘and has the ultimate res- 
ponsibility must of necessity act with caution. We, however; 
as concerned citizens, would urge them not to delay, since 
they too recognise there is no alternative. We ourselves wi]] 
continue our efforts to build up relations with all groups in 
Afghanistan and elsewhere in the hope that we can help in 
enlarging the area of common ground and thus help to bring 
about a more stable situation where the future of Afghanistan 
can become the direct responsibility of the various segments 
of its body politic. i 


Badr-ud-din Tyabji, 
Eric Gonsalves, 
V.P. Vaidik i 
— aŘaaasaaiiħImms 
Pakistan even today. . i 
That Cohen and many (but not all) American and 
Pakistani collaborators in this volume have embrac- 
ed the US government agenda and ignored other 
important security issues such as the impact of 
ethnic conflict on inter-state relations, and the inter- 
face between drug and arms trade en Afghanistan- 
Pakistan-Indian affairs raises doubts about the policy 
motive of this volume. Cohen has ties with the 
State Department and the Pakistan Army and the 
reader must wonder if he is their ‘tool’ or ‘client? 
(Cohen’s favorite term) and if so, whether this 
volume projects policy propaganda in an academic 
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disguise on the South Asian stage. Cohen does not 
necessarily speak for the US government or the 
Pakistan Army and both countries have officials 
who are better able to project their respective coun- 
try’s interests. Moreover, the serious student can 
learn a lot from US archival materials about the 
complexities, subtleties and dilemmas of US in-house 
government thinking and policies. My concern 
rather is that Cohen and many of his collaborators 
are projecting points of view in this volume held 
in sections of US and Pakistan governments and 
nothing else. That Cohen and others have govern- 
ment ties is itself not objectionable. But that his 
frame of reference and agenda is solely that of 
particular branches of government means that this 
is not detached scholarship. 

Cohen’s approach in this volume reflects a Washing- 
tonian political culture that is egoistical, ethnocen- 
tric and self-righteous and it seeks to project Ameri- 
cans as interlocutors between India and Pakistan. 
That the exercise goes on means that Americans 
have learnt nothing from their past mistakes and the 
urge todo something is embedded in American 
elite psychology. In the early 1950s the US govern- 
ment intruded into Indo-Pakistan affairs. It is South 
Asia’s misfortune that it must pay for the sins of 
what the South Koreans callthe government ofa 
‘hundred harms’. American motives in South Asian 
affairs vary. The perverse, the cultural and the 
strategic motives included: containing India’s and 
Nehru’s power; making certain that India was not 
left alone; intefering with the natural evolution of 
a regional balance of power and a power balance 
within Pakistan; building the Pakistan Army into 
the most powerful political organisation in Pakistan. 
The altruistic motives were to applaud Indian 
democracy to support Indian development and to 
seek an Indo-Pakistan dialogue. Even as US govern- 
ment aims and tactics have changed since the 1950s 
the US government-Pakistan Army connection has 
never been lost. As a representative of a US govern- 
ment-Pakistan Army point of view, Cohen is not 
an impartial observer and a credible interlocutor. — 

India’s faith in freedom of expression and high 
tolerance of foreign inputs is commendable and a 
prerequisite of a functioning democracy but still 
academicians ought to be able to distinguish between 
policy analysts who only represent the government's 
agenda and those who contribute to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. A foreign interlocutor who 
skews the security agenda in a particular way and 
who in effect stifles academic dialogue by suppressing 
particular security issues perhaps should not be 
encouraged to play the role of interlocutor and 
regime-builder. A wolf in sheep’s clothing is still a 
wolf. Moreover, when scholars represent super- 
powers’ interests a question arises: is there any 
region in the world where the superpowers have 
settled, as distinct from managed, social and military 
conflicts? They manage crises, that is, they fashion 
attitudes and policies which maintain a maneagable 
level of instability rather than find useful formulae 
for conflict resolution that address the causes of 
conflict. The general lesson of post war history is 
that US orchestratedjregional security regimes cause 
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more harm than good and should be avoided. 

There is another lesson for South Asians. Ina 
short span of 40 odd years Indians and Pakistanis 
have gone through wars followed by normalcy. 
Indians and Pakistanis are quite capable of adjusting 
their attitudes, policies and interests without foreign 
interference. If US and the USSR and the Russians 
and the Chinese prefer their detente to be a bilateral 
affair, should not Americans apply the same princi- 
ple or approach to Indo-Pakistan affairs? 

The security of South Asians should be leftin the 
hands of South Asians. Let the locals sort out the 
issues and fight their battles and develop their 
relations. Let South Asian academicians tell us in 
North America without outside prompting what 
should be done, how, why and when. For centuries 
the academic signals have gone from imperial capi- 
tals to the locals and the time is ripe fora role 
reversal and a regionalised academic dialogue among 
the South Asians. This volume is a far cry from such 
aims. Its agenda is old stuff but it must be under- 
stood because it is pernicious. D 
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Deng Xiaoping on Recent Upheaval in China 






You comrades have been working hard. 


First of all, I'd like to express my heartfelt condolences to 
the comrades in the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), the 
armed police and police who died in the struggle; and my 
sincere sympathy and solicitude to the comrades in the army, 
the armed police and police who were wounded in the strug- 
gle, and I want to extend my sincere regards to all the army, 
armed police and police personne! who participated in the 
struggle. 

I suggest that all of us stand and pay a silent tribute to 
the martyrs. ; 

T'd like to take this opportunity to say a few words. This 
storm was bound to happen sooner or later. As determined 
by the international and domestic climate, it was bound to 
happen and was independent of man’s will. It was just a 
matter of time and scale. It has turned out in our favour, for 
we still have a large group of veterans who have experienced 
many storms and have a thorough understanding of things. 
They were on the side of taking resolute action to counter 
the turmoil. Although some comrades may not understand 
this now, they will understand eventually and will support 
the decision of the Central Committee. 

The April 26 editorial of the People’s Daily classified the 
problem as turmoil. The word was appropriate, but some 
“people objected to the word and tried to amend it. But what 
has happened shows that this verdict was right. It was also 
inevitable that the turmoil would develop into a counter- 
revolutionary rebellion. We still have a group of senior 


comrades who are alive, we still have the army, and we also- 


have a group of core cadres who took part in the revolution 
at various times. That is why it was relatively easy for us to 
handle the present matter. The main difficulty in handling 
this matter lay in that we had never experienced such a 
situation before, in which a small minority of bad people 
mixed with so many young students and onlookers, We did 
not have a clear picture of the situation, and this prevented 
us from taking some actions that we should ‘have taken 
earlier. It would have been difficult for us to understand the 
nature of the mattér had we not had the support of so many 
senior comrades. 
point. They thought it was simply a matter of „how to treat 
the masses. Actually, what we faced was not just some ordi- 
nary people who were misguided, but also a rebellious clique 
and a large number of the dregs of society. The key point is 
that they wanted to overthrow our State and the Party. Fail- 
ing to understand this means failing to understand the natur 
of the matter. I believe that after serious work we can win 
the support of the great majority of comrades within the 
Party. 

The nature of the matter became clear soon after it erupted. 
They had two main slogans: to overthrow the Communist 
Party and topple the socialist system. Their goal was to esta- 
blish a bourgeois republic entirely dependent on the West. 
Of course we accept people’s demands for combatting corrup- 
tion. We are even ready to listen to some people with ulterior 
motives when they raise the slogan about fighting corruption. 
However, such slogans were just a front. Their real aim was 
to overthrow the Communist Party and topple the socialist 
system. 

During the course of quelling the rebellion, many comrades 
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Some comrades didn’t understand this- 





The text of 







of ours were injured or even sacrificed their lives. Some of 
their weapons were also taken from them by the rioters. 
Why? Because bad people mingled with the good, which 
made it difficult for us to take the firm measures that were 
n : 

Handling this matter amounted to a severe political test for 
our army, and what happened shows that our People’s 
Liberation Army passed muster. If tanks were used to roll 
over people, this would have created a confusion between 
right and wrong among the people nationwide. That ig why I 
have to thank the PLA officers and men for using this 
approach to handle the rebellion. 

The PLA losses were great, but this enabled us to win the 
support of the people arid made those who can’t tell right 
from wrong change their viewpoint. They can use what kind 
of people the PLA are, whether there was bloodshed at 
Tian’anmen, and who were those that shed blood. 

Once this question is made clear, we can take the initiative. 
Although itis very sad that so many comrades were sacri- 
ficed, if the event is analysed objectively, people cannot but 


recognise that the PLA are the sons and brothers of the 
people. This will also help people to understand the 
measures we used in the course of the struggle. In the future, 


‘whenever the PLA faces problems and takes 
will gain the support of the people. By the way, I would 
say that in the future, we must make sure that our weapons 
are not taken away from us. 

In a word, this wasa test, and we passed. Even though 
there are not so many veteran comrades in the army and 
the soldiers are mostly little more than 18, 19 or. 20 years 
of age. they are still true soldiers of the people. Facing 
danger, they did not foreget the people, the teachings of the 
Party and the interests of the country. They kept a resolute 
stand in the face of death. They fully deserve the saying 
that they met death and sacrificed themselves with generosity 
and without fear. š 

When I talked about passing muster, I was referring to the 
fact that the army is still the people's army. This army 
retains the traditions of the old Red Army. What they 
crossed this time was genuinely a political barrier, a threshold 
of life and death. This is by no means easy. This shows 
that the people’s army is truly a Great Wall of iron and 
steel of the Party and country. This shows that no malter 
how heavy the losses we suffer and no matter how generations 
change, this army of ours is forever an army under the 
leadership of the Party, forever the defender of the country, 
forever the defender of socialism, forever the defender of the 
public interest, and they are the most beloved of the people. 

At the same time, we should never forget how cruel our 
enemies are. For them we should not have an iota of 
forgiveness. 

The outbreak of the rebellion is worth thinking about. 
It prompts us to calmly think about the past and consider 
the future. Perhaps this bad thing will enables us to go 
ahead with reform and the open door policy at a more steady, 
better, even a faster pace. Also it wil! enable us to more 
speedily correct our mistakes and better develop our strong 
points. I cannot elaborate on this today. I just want to 
raise the subject here. 

The first question is: Are the line, goals and policies laid 
down by the Third Plenum of the 11th Central Committee, 
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Including our “three-step! development strategy, correct’? 
Is it the case that because this riot took place there is some 
question about the correctness of the line, goals and policies 
we laid down? Are our goals ‘‘leftist?’? Should we continue 
to use them for our struggle in the future? These significant 
questions should be given clear and definite answers. 


We have already accomplished our first goal of doubling 
the gross national product. We plan to use 12 years to 
attain our second goal of doubling the GNP. In the 50 years 
after that, we hope to reach the level of a moderately deve- 
loped country. A two per cent annual growth rate is suffi- 
cient. This is our strategic goal. 


I don’t believe that what we have arrived at is a “leftist” 
judgment. Nor have we set up an overly ambitious goal. 
So, in answering the first question, I should say that our 
strategic goal cannot be regarded as a failure so far. It will 
be an unbeatable achievement for a country with 1.5 billion 
people like ours to reach the level of a moderately developed 
nation after 61 years. 

China is capable of realising this goal. It cannot be said 
that our strategic goal is wrong: because of the occurrence of 
this event. 

The second question is this: Is the general conclusion of 
the 13th Party Congress of “One Centre, Two Basic Points” 
correct? Are the two basic points — upholding the four 
cardinal principles and persisting ia the open policy and 
reforms — wrong? 

In recent days I have pondered these two points. 'No, we 
haven’t been wrong. There’s nothing wrong with the four 
cardinal principles. If there is anything amiss, it’s that 
these principles haven’t been thoroughly implemented; they 
haven’t been used as the basic concept to educate the people, 
educate the students and educate all the cadres and Party 
members 

The crux of the current incident was basically the confron- 
tation between the four cardinal principles and bourgeois 
liberalisation. Itisn’t that we have not talked about such 
things as the four cardinal principles, worked on political 
concepts, aad opposed bourgeois liberalisation and spiritual 
pollution. What we haven’t done is maintain continuity in 
these talks. There has been no action and sometimes even 
hardly any talk. 

The fault does not lie in the four cardinal principles them- 
selves, but in wavering in upholding these prinoipies, and in 
the very poor work done to persist in political work and 
education. 


In my Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
talk on New Year’s day 1980, I talked about “‘four guarantees,” 
one of which was the “enterprising spirit in hard struggle and 
plain living’ Promoting plain living must be a major objec- 
tive of education and this should be the keynote for the next 
60 to 70 years. The more prosperous our country becomes, 
the more important it is ‘to keep hold of the enterprising 
spirit. The promotion of this spirit and plain living will also 
be helpful for overcoming decay. 

After the People’s Republic was founded we promoted plain 
living. Later on, when hfe became a little better, we pro- 
moted spending more, leading to wastage everywhere. This, 
in addition to lapses in theoretical work and an incomplete 
legal system, resulted in backsliding. 

1 once told foreigners that our worst omission of the past 
10 years was in education. What I meant was political educa- 
tion, and this doesn’t apply to schools and students alone, but 
to the masses as a whole. And we have not said much about 
plain living and the enterprising spirit, about what kind ofa 
country China is and how it is going to turn out. This is our 
biggest omission. 

Is there anything wrong to the basic concept of reforms 
and openness? No. Without reforms and openness how could 
we have what we have today? There has been a fairly satis- 
factory rise in the standard of living, and it may be said that 
we have moved one stage further. The positive results of 10 
years of reforms must be properly assessed even though there 
have emerged such problems as inflation. Naturally, in 
reform and adopting the open: policy, we run the risk of 
importing evil influences from the West and we have never 
underestimated such influences. , . 

In the early 1980s, when we established special economic 
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zones, I told our Guangdong comrades that on the one hand 
they should persevere with reforms and openness, and on the 
other hand they should deal severely with economic crimes. 


Looking back, it appears that there were obvious inade- 
quacies; there hasn’t been proper coordination. Being 
reminded of these inadequacies will help us formulate future 
policies. Further, we must persist in the co-ordination bet- 
ween a planned economy and a market economy. There 
cannot be any change in this policy. 

In the course of implementing this policy we can place 
more emphasis on planning in the adjustment period. At other 
times there can be a little more market adjustment so as to 
allow more flexibility. The future policy should still bea 
marriage between the planned and market economies. 


What is important is that we should never change China 
back into a closed country. Such a policy would be-most 
detrimental. We don’t even have a good flow of information. 
Nowadays, are we not talking about the importance of infor- 
mation? Certainly, itis important. If one who 1s involved 
in management doesn’t possess information, he is no better 
than a man whose nose is blocked and whose ears and eyes 
are shut. Again, we should never go back to the old days of 
trampling the economy to death. I put forward this proposal 
for the consideration of the Standing Committee. This is also 
an urgent problem, a problem we’ll have to deal with sooner 
or later. 


In brief, this is what we have achieved ın the past decade: 
Generally, our basic proposals, ranging from a developing 
strategy to policies, including reforms and openness, are cor- - 
rect. If there is any inadequacy, then I should say our re- 
forms and openness have not proceeded adequately enough. 
The problems we face in implementing reforms are far greater ` 
than those we encounter in opening our country. In political 
reforms we can affirm one point: We have to insist on imple- 
menting the system of the National People’s Congress and not 
the American system of the separation of three powers. The 
US berates us for suppressing students. But when they 
handled domestic student unrest and turmoil, didn’t they send 
out police and troops, arrest people and shed blood? They 
were suppressing students and the people, but we are putting 
down counter-revolutionary rebellion. What qualifications 
do they have to criticise? From now on, however, we should 
pay attention to such problems. We should never allow them 
to spread. 


What do we do from now on? I would say that we should 
continue, persist in implementing our planned basic line, 
direction and policy. Except where there 1s a need to alter a 
word or phrase here and there, there should be no change in 
the basic line or basic policy. Now that I have raised this 
question. I would Like you all to consider it thoroughly. As 
to how to implement these policies, such as in the areas of 
investment, the manipulation of capital etc., I am in favour 
of putting the emphasis on capital industry and agriculture. In 
capital industry, this calls for attention to the supply of raw 
materials, transportation and energy, there should be more 
investment in this area for the next 10 to 20 years, even if ıt 
involves heavy debts. In a way, this is also openness. Here, 
we need to be bold and have made hardly any serious errors. 
We should work for more electricity, work for more railway 
lines, public roads, shipping. There’s a lot we can do. As 
for steel, foreigners judge we'll need some 120 million tons a 
year in future. We are now using some 60 million tons, half 
of what we need. If we were to improve our existing facilities 
and increase production by 20 million tons we could reduce the 
amount of steel we need to import. Obtaining foreign loans to 
improve this area is also an aspect of reform and openness. 
This question now confronting us is not whether the policies 
of opening and reforming are correct or not or whether we 
should continue with these policies. The question is how to 
carry out these policies, where do we go and which area 
should we concentrate on? 


We have to firmly implement the series of policies formul- 
ated since the Third Plenary Session of the 11th Central 
Committee. We must conscientiously sum up our experiences, 
persevere in what is right, correct what 1s wrong, and do a bit 
more where we lag behind In short, we should sum up the 
experiences of the present and look forward to the future. 


That’s all I have to say on this occasion. (Xinhua)O 


Bharat Wariaywalla: Foreign Policy 
(Contd. from page 8) 


again in January 1980, was to forestall the renewal 
of Pakistan-US security links. In response to the 
no-war agreement proposed by the Zia regime in 
1981, we offered a tréaty of peace and friendship in 
1983. By this treaty Pakistan is asked to foreswear 
any security links with an outside power. 

India-Pakistan relations are once again locked in 
hostility. A deep conceptual gulf divides us on how 
to organise South Asia’s security. We insist on 
primacy; they desire, if not parity, at least a balance 
of sorts. 

Is the military preponderance of a regionally 
dominant power sufficient to shield a region from 
extra-regional influences? Except for the two super 
powers who maintain their influence in the neigh- 
bourhood at great cost, no other power in the post- 
war period has been able to establish a regional 
sphere of influence. Now even the Americans and 
the Soviets find it increasingly difficult to shield 
Latin America and East Europe, the areas under 
their primacy, from external economic and ideologi- 
cal influences. 

At any rate, it was the armed intervention in 
Afghanistan by our treaty partner, the Soviet Union, 
that disturbed the quasi primacy we had established 
in South Asia after the break-up of Pakistan in 1971. 
The United States had walked out of the area in 
despair after the Indo-Pakistan war of 1965, and 
since 1971, it has accorded India the ‘leadership’ 
role in the area. The Soviet Union under Brezhnev 
(Gorbachev has different views) had come to endorse, 
rather reluctantly, our primacy; and China has not 
teally contested it. 

Afghanistan changed all this, bringing us and the 
Soviet Union together against Pakistan, China, the 
United States and a large number of West Asian 
countries. Had we really understood the significance 
of the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, we could 
have mitigated the adverse conSequence for our 
region of the re-emergence of cold war rivalries. 

True, the choice we faced in December 1979 was 
very difficult: we could neither publicly condemn a 
friend of long standing for what it had done in 
Afghanistan, nor could we openly side with a tradi- 
tional foe, Pakistan, and a none too friendly United 
State. Butthe ultimate measure of any country’s 
statesmanship lies in the decisions it takes in situa- 
tions that present very difficult and narrow choices. 
We, too, chose, but unthinkingly. 

Basically, we acquiesced, much too readily one 
might say, in the Soviet intervention. Why? 
Whatever the reasons, our policy in the formative 
stages of the Afghan conflict was plainly inept. 
Gone was the dexterity with which Indira Gandhi 
had dealt with the Soviet leadership in the early 
seventies. Perhaps the nimble politician was fatigued 
from staying too long — 18 years — at the helm of 
a country whose governance is an insuperable task. 
Right upto her assassination in October 1984, her 
foreign policy amounted to no more than periodic 
emotional outbursts against Pakistan and the United 
States. 
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Any responsible country with claims to regional 


„primacy should be concerned with the security of 


other countries bélonging to the region. Here waa 
Pakistan facing the Soviet military might on its 
north-western border and it was up to us to under- 
stand the plight of our neighbour and devise a policy 
accordingly. A vague and insincere attempt to 
assure Pakistan that it need not fear us was made 
by the then foreign minister Narasimha Rao in June 
1981. He told his hosts in Islamabad that we had 
a ‘vested interest? in Pakistan’s security and even 
suggested that the latter move its troops to the west 
because we would ensure that its eastern flank 


‘remained peaceful. 


The late General Zia decided to put this good 
neighbourly concern to test by offering to withdraw 
two Pakistani divisions from the Indian border if 
India withdrew one. We refused, saying that this 
would give a ‘wrong signal to the Soviets’ (Indian 
Express, 8 March, 1988). It is thus apparent that 
what really concerned us was not Pakistan's security 
but the severence of its links with the United States. 

Barring an internal upheaval in Pakistan, it is most 
unlikely that a militarily (nuclear weapons included) 
superior India will be able to prevail over Pakistan. 
For one thing, Pakistan has won the Afghan war; 
we have lost it, diplomatically. By a well-balanced 
blend of diplomacy and force, General ‘Zia forced 
the retreat of Soviet power from Afghanistan. 
And unless Benazir Bhutto, by some foolish act like 
installing the mujahideens in power by force throws 
away the victory her father’s executioner has secured, 
Pakistan will have a definite say in the Afghan peace 
settlement. ; bos SUG 

Also, Pakistan-has external backers who would 
support it in its attempts to resist India’s claims to 
primacy. The United States applauds India’s inter- 
vention in the Maldives and Sri Lanka, but it would 
scarcely countenance India doing anything remotely 
similar in Pakistan. South Asia minus Pakistan is 
of little economic or strategic value to the United 
States; if the Indian gendarme is willing to bear the 
cost and headache of keeping stability in its gendar- 
merie, it does not hurt American interests. China, 
too, sees Pakistan’s strategic importance in its policy 
to contain Soviet influence in South Asia. 

Gorbachey’s new conceptual framework has no 
place for such old fashioned notions as spheres of 
influence. In fact, he is trying to relieve his country 
ofthe burden of running East Europe by inviting 
Western capitalism there. Besides, Pakistan is vital 
to Soviet Union’s resolution of the Afghan conflict 
and, ultimately, both have a common interest jn 
ensuring a relatively stable Afghanistan between 
them, Pakistan has admirably succeeded in exploiting. 
the Afghan conflict to redress toa great extent the, 
South Asian power balance which had tilted so 
heavily against it with its defeat by India in 1971. 

The ebullient Mexican President, Lopez Portillio, 
sighed in despair during his visit to the United 
States in 1978: ‘Poor Mexico, too close to the United 
States and too far away from God.’ He-thus very ; 
tellingly summed up the unease and fear the smaller . 
countries experience in living with the big brothers. 
There is nothing the big can do about their geogra- 
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phical bigness, but they can certainly do a great deal 
to ease the fears of the small.’ Military power is d 
poor instrument to elicit the cooperation of the 
small in the design of the big. Here enters the 
Machiavellian image of power: half-beast, half-man. 
With beastly power one can only hurt; with power 
expressed by the human face of the centaur, one can 
help. All we have is the power to hurt our neigh- 
bours. Regional primacy cannot be established 
simply by wielding the stick; carrots are far more 
important in realising it. 

The most successful regional powers are also the 
super powers, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. They maintain a measure of stability in their 
backyards by rewarding those who accept their hege- 
mony and punishing those who defy it. Both have 
the capability to reward those who recognise their 
regional primacy by aid, trade, technology transfers 
and so on, and punish those who do not by interven- 
tions, overthrows, coup d’etats. For instance the 
Soviets intervened to overthrow the Dubcek govern- 
ment in 1968, but generously assisted Czechoslova- 
kia and their other East European allies during the 
years of steep increase in the price of oil in the 
seventies. In fact, the economic cost of maintaining 
regional primacy is heavy for the Soviet Union, and 
Gorbachev now wants to shed some of it by loosening 
Soviet control over East Europe. 

The United States has enormous power to reward, 
punish, help or hurt the Latin American countries. 
The toppling of the Allende regime in Chile in 1973 


or recent attempts, albeit unsuccessful, to unseat the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua are demonstrations of its 
power to hurt. But it has also the power to help; it 
helped in the restoration of democracy in Argentina 
in 1983, and generously assists the Venezuelan and 
Colombian democracies. And it still has enough 
economic power left over to decisively influence the 
countries of Latin America. 


Only with regards to Nepal do we have some eco- 
nomic power to influence its decisions, and much of 
it is squandered away in our attempts to subdue the 
country. With regard to our other neighbours, all we 
have is military might. This has failed to achieve 
results both in Sri Lanka and Pakistan. Nor will its 
use succeed in coercing Nepal into giving us a single 
megawatt of power out of its fabulous hydel power 
potential estimated at some 80,000 megawatts. 


It is only if we abandon, once and for all, the 
dream of regional primacy and opt for greater inter- 
dependence with our neighbours, that we can hope 
to have a relatively peaceful and prosperous neigh- 
bourhood. Tying ourselves in close interdependent 
links over say, energy and water with Bangladesh 
and Nepal, would mean greater prosperity for all 
concerned. It would also mean a dimunition of our 
sovereignty. Whatever we choose, other important 
countries now realise that it is more rewarding to 
compete for wealth than fight for power and prestige. 
Adam Smith, more than Hobbes, better captures 
the essence of the changing world. 





Mohit Sen: French Revolution 
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due to the scientific-technological revolution. 

It is necessary to go more deeply into the strength 
and nature of nationalism. We Communists, in 
particular, in our attachment to classand the inter- 
nationalism based onthat, have tended to both 
underestimate and underrate nationalism. We have 
tended to take too literally the statement in the 
Communist Manifesto that the workers have no 
fatherland, overlooking the other statement in that 
same work, namely, that the workers themselves have 
to become the nation. - 

The working class and the nation are the two 
most important products of modern history. To set 
one against the other is good for neither. The 
battle against capitalism does not have to take the 
form of the battle against the nation which came 
to final fruition at the same time as when the bour- 
geoisie came to power. Identifying the nation and 
the bourgeoisie has been a long standing error. 
Conflict between nations can be over-come not 
by eiiminating natonalism but by harmonising 
nationalism, Patriotism is not the last refuge ofa 
scoundrel but the entity or community which will go 
on beyond capitalism and even socialism. 

The other major contribution of the 1789 revolu- 
tion is the creation of the modern party system. It 
can not be stressed enough that it was the most 
important secular revolution of modern times and 
threw up through the form of clubs one of the 
most important products of secular modernity, that 
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is, the party system. The coming together of men 
and women in an organisation on a voluntary 
basis because of the common adherence to a parti- 
cular programme and method of achieving it, was 
a new creation. The church or denominational 
loyalties were supplanted by this form of adherence 
and action. It was, however, not the case that the 
party itself acquired a particular mystique turning it 
into another kind of church. Lenin’s concept ofa 
party of a new type was not that though it was 
made that by Stalin. The connection of the Party 
with the masses was never in doubt since the latter 
itself was an open and an open-ended organisation. 

When one is joining the bicentenary celebrations 
of the 1789 Revolution in India, itis as well to 
remember that one is linking with a tradition. Ram- 
mohan Roy was greatly inspired by that revolution 
and when voyaging to England insisted on sailing 
in a French ship flying the tricolour on that account. 
Tipu Sultan, one of the first anti-colonialists and a 
person of remarkable modernity, hailed that revolu- 
tion and called himself “Citizen Tipu”. 

The democratic essence of that revolution was 
also understood by Jawaharlal Nehru whose eulogy 
to itin his Glimpses of World History is only less 
enthusiastic than that to the 1917 November Revolu- 
tion. But in the case of both he had the wisdom 
not to take either as a model or a stereotype. Both 
inspired him to understand that the revolution of 
which he was one of the pre-eminent leaders had to 
be different but also with the same aim — power 
to the people, to those hitherto oppressed and 
deprived. 
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G-77 and Economic Cooperation for Development 


ce ee 
The Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the member countries of the Group of 77 (now numbering 128 
member countries) met in Caracas, Venezuela from June 21-23, 1989 on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the creation of the Group. They reviewed the evolution of the world economy during 
the last twenty-five years, the achievements of the Group and difficulties encountered by it in its 


effort to restructure international economic relations on a just and equitable basis. 


They assessed 


the transformations taking place in the world economy and international economic relations; analysed ‘ 
opportunities and challenges that these changes present for international economic cooperation for 
development and charted out a strategy and course of action for meeting these challenges. They also 
provided guidance for intensifying co-operation under the Caracas Programme of Action, and for 
improving the organisational effectiveness of the Group. 

Here is reproduced the second section of the Caracas Declaration dealing with the role of the 
Group in promoting international economic cooperation for development. —Editor 


1. The creation of the Group of 77, 25 years ago, 

` Jeveloping countries that their problems are shared 
ind common and originate in the inherently inequit- 

„able pattern of international economic relations. It 
represented their resolvé ta remedy this situation 
through international cooperation based on a mutua- 
lity of interests. In its objectives, the G-77 reflected 
the principles and purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations and the conviction that maintenance 
of international peace and security requires the reso- 
lution of international economic, social and humani- 
tarian problems. The Group, therefore, reaffirms 
the validity and supreme necessity of the restructur- 
ing of internationa] economic relations on a just 
equitable basis. It shall continue to place abiding 

-faith in multilateral cooperation in the forums of the 
United Nations. 

2. Since its inception on the occasion of 
UNCTAD-I in June 1964, the activities of the G-77 
have vastly expanded. In these 25 years, it has not 
only become a major actor in international econo- 
mic relations, but alsoa prime initiator of ideas, 
concepts and proposals relating to development co- 
operation. Its increasing role is a clear affirmation 
of the belief of newly emerging countries that politi- 
cal freedom, to be effective and meaningful, must be 
translated into economic intependence and must 
result in an improvement in the living standards of 
their people. Together with the Movement of Non- 
Aligned Countries, the Group of 77 has come to 
symbolise the underlying unity and solidarity of 
developing countries, and represents their common 
world view on international economic issues. 

3. In the last 25 years, the Group of 77 has taken 
_a number of initiatives to promote economic coope- 
‘ration for the development of developing countries. 
It has had important achievements to its credit, the 
most notable of which was the consensus adoption of 
the Declaration and the Programme of Action on the 
Establishment of a New - International Economic 
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was the result of the collective perception of- 


Order at the 6th Special Session of the General 
Assembly — an objective which remains valid and 
relevant. 

4. The constructive attitude exhibited by the 
Group of 77 did not receive adequate response from 
the developed countries. This has in many cases, 
resulted in lack of implementation of agreements and 
commitments reached by consensus. The Group of 
77 is convinced of the validity of its approach and 


shall continue with its efforts to promote dialogue 


and cooperation at every opportunity. : 

5. The Group of 77 has attached fundamental im- 
portance to promoting economic cooperation opera- 
tion among develeping countries. Such cooperation is 
necessary to reduce the vulnerability of the develop- 
ing countries to external factors and to maximize 
complementaries for accelerating the development of. 
their economies. The Caracas Programme of Action 
adopted in 1981 isa major effort to translate these 
objectives into practical cooperative action. The 
Group-77 renews its commitment to intensify coope-. 
tation among developing countries towards the - 
attainment of collective self-reliance. 

6. The developing countries have always been 
conscious of their own responsibility in the develop-. 
ment of their economies. Success of their efforts, 
however, requires supportive external conditions. 
They have therefore striven to improve the inter- 
national economic environment in order to make it 
conducive to development. 

7. In spite of the constraints faced by them, they 
have made significant gains in their economic and 
social development. However, because of a marked, 
deterioration in external conditions, there has been 
a major setback to their development efforts during 
the decade of the 1980's. Living conditions in many 
developing countries are lower than they were at the 
beginning of the decade. In many countries economic 
and social infrastructure painfully built over the 
years has been seriously eroded, thus impairing their 
economic growth and development prospects. The 
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burden of adjustment has been disproportionately 
high for developing countries and is exacting un- 
acceptably high social and political costs. Absolute 
poverty has increased in many parts of the world. 


8. Official development assistance continues to 


stagnate at less than halfof the internationally . 


accepted targets. Foreign direct investment and 
commercial bank lending have fallen sharply. The 
developing countries are facing the problem of 
massive external debt, decline in commodity prices 


to unprecedentedly low levels, deteriorating terms of - 


trade and increasing protectionism in the markets of 
developed countries. All these have resulted in the 
paradoxical phenomenon of a reverse transfer of 
resources from developing to developed countries. 
Monetary conditions have demonstrated a tendency 
to instability and exchange rate misalignments. Major 
imbalances still persist adding to the element of 
uncertainty. The international economic situation has 
continued to be characterised by systemic deficien- 
cies and asymmetries, as well as structural imbalan- 
ces. The developing countries have borne the brunt 
of the sluggish growth conditions thereby further 
widening the economic, technological and scientific 
gap between developed and developing countries. 

9. During much of the 1980s, the North-South 
dialogue has remained muted. Multilateral economic 
cooperation was rendered ineffective at the time it 


was required most. In their policy postures, major. 


industrialised countries have often not paid due 
regard to their far-reaching consequences for the rest 
of the world, in particular the developing countries. 

10. The least developed among the developing 
countries, facing formidable structural hangicaps, 
experienced extreme deterioration in their overall 
socio-economic situation during the 1980s, in spite 
of significant domestic policy measures undertaken 
by them pursuant to the Substantial New Programme 
of Action. The effects of their adverse external 
economic climate, characterised, inter alia, by an 
inadequate flow of external assistance, a dramatic 
decline in the terms of trade of their products, 
mounting debt — GDP ratio, etc. — have been 
further compounded by the failure to implement the 
recommendations of SNPA and its mid-term review. 
To this end, the Group of 77 underscores the signi- 
ficance of enhanced international efforts to reactivate 
the growth and development of the least developed 
countries, and emphasises the importance of the 
United Nations Conference on the Least Developed 
Countries in 1990, adopting a substantial plan of 
action for the sustained development of the least 
developed countries for the 1990s. 

11. The land-locked and island developing coun- 
tries, likewise, continue to suffer from unique prob- 
lems and inherent disadvantages which have a nega- 
tive impact on their development. The G-77 stresses 
the importance of urgént action by the international 
community to address the particular problems and 
special needs of these countries $ 

12. The current economic situation in Africa, 
characterised by the low level of economic growth, 
calls for a more effective implementation of commit- 
ments by developed countries between now and the 
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end of 1990, in order-to enable the development and 
econoinic growth objectives contained in the United 
Nations Programme of Action for the Recovery and 
Development of Africa 1986-1990, to be carried out. 
To this effect, the orthodox structural adjustment 
programmes currently in force should be reviewed 
and replaced by other more viable alternatives which 
would take full account of the social, political and 
economic realities of Africa, restore growth and 
facilitate its long term development. 

13. The G-77 emphasises the urgency of the full 
implementation of the UN Special Plan for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation for Central America in support 
of the efforts being made under the Esquipulas-II 
Agreements to achieve peace and development in the 
region. 

14. The Group of 77 reiterates that colonialism, 
neocolonialism, interference in the internal affairs 
of other States, apartheid, racism and all forms of 
racial discrimination, foreign aggression, occupation, 
domination, exploitation and destabilisation consti- 
tute’ fundamental obstacles to the economic and 
social development of developing countries. The 
Group reaffirms its commitment to take effective 
measures individually and collectively, to put an 
end to these practices. 


15. In Southern Africa, the situation continues to 
be gravely affected by the policies of political and 
economic destabilisation and acts of aggression pur- 
sued by the South Afriean apartheid regime against 
the Front-line and other neighbouring states. The 
international community should exert greater pres- 
sure on the apartheid regime to abolish its abhorrent 
policies and immediately stop its acts of destabi- 
lisation and aggression. The international commu- 
nity should at the same time increase assistance to 
these countries to enable them to implement their 
economic recovery and development programmes. 
Furthermore, the apartheid regime should also be 
compelled to act in accordance with Security , 
Council Resolution 435 to enable the people of’ 
Namibia to control their resources and destiny. 


16. The Palestinian people have continued to live 
within the hardships of the Israeli occupation which 
has deprived them of their land and their natural 
and other resources and has led to the deterioration 
in their living conditions. The struggle of the 
Palestinian people to attain their political, social 
and economic freedom and their right to develop- 
ment, calls for action by the international commu- 
nity to give their utmost support to the heroic” 
“Intifada” by the Palestinian people. Furthermore, 
the Arab people in the Syrian Golan and in parts 
of Southern Lebanon, are still under Israeli military 
occupation, which has deprived them of their land 
and other resources thus impeding their economic 
and social, development. The Group of 77 is eager 
to see the termination of this occupation. 

17. The Group of 77 calls upon the international 
community to adopt urgent and effective measures” 
in order to eliminate the use of coercive measures, 
including blockades, embargoes and the freezing of 
assets, against developing countries, which have 
been on the rise and have taken new forms. 


18. The factors operating in the world economy 
in recent years have threatened to accentuate the 
polarisation between the North and the South. It 
is not possible to sustain a world divided between 
. the haves and the have-nots. No country can isolate 
or immunise itself from the negative impact of ~ 
this situation which is inherently unstable. A world 
economic structure which is based on self-perpetuat- 
ing inequalities, cannot last forever. It must be 
transformed through cooperative international- 
action. 

19. The international political climate has impro- 
ved significantly. Encouraging progress has been 
made towards finding solutions to regional and 
global conflicts. There has been a ferment of eco- 
nomic and political ideas in many parts of the world. 
These provide a propitious setting for new initia- 
tives. On the other hand, if emerging economic 
compulsions are not adequately accommodated, the 
tesulting strains-may very well undermine the current 
trends towards global peace and harmony. 

20. The current relaxation of tension is a window 
of opportunity for the international community. It 
is based on the realisation of the impending threat 
to the survival of the human species posed by the 
nuclear arms race, degradation of the environment 
and such other non-military threats to security as 
hunger, squalor, disease, illiteracy, gross economic . 
inequality both within and among nations and 
natural and man-made disasters. The solution of 
such vast and complex problems calls for a concerted 
and coherent approach within a multilateral frame- 
work. 

21. International economic structure is becoming 
increasingly multi-polar. At the same time there is 
a trend of integration of the economies of developed 
countries. Socialist countries are in the process of 
carrying out wide-ranging reforms aimed at a closer 
integration of their economies with the mainstream 
of the world economy. Many developing countries 
are also ready to integrate with the world economy 
more freely than in the past. Several developing 
countries are also endeavouring to strengthen their 
regional integration processes. Success of these 
integration strategies requires a much more open 
and cooperative world economy. At the same time 
it is imperative that unified and integrated markets 
of developed countries are outward-looking and 
enhance rather than diminish the market access of 
developing countries, 

22. The modern technological revolution, parti- 
cularly in information and communication techno- 
logies, has made the nations of the world more 
. inter-dependent and world economic issues more 
inter-related than ever before. The implications of 
macroeconomic policies of major economic powers 
‘travel beyond their national boundaries and ‘affect 
the economies of all countries, particularly develop- 
ing countries. Coordination of these policies should 
be more broadbased and compatible with the growth 
and development needs of all countries, in particular 
the developing countries. Moreover, current econo- 
mic and social problems have become so complex 
that it is beyond the capacity of a single nation or 
group of nationsto solve them in isolation. It is, 
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therefore, essential to ensure equitable and collective 
management of global interdependence with a view 
to achieving socially just, economically sound, and... 
sustained development. , 

23. These tasks facing the international community 
would be feasible only if they are undertaken in the 
context of an expanding and growing world economy. 7 
It is, therefore, necessary to forge a global consensus, 
on growth and developmert and to work out a 
package of policies which can restore the world | 
economy to vigorous growth conditions, and in 
particular enable the eradication of absolute 
poverty. 

24. Growth in the world economy can be lasting 
and self-sustaining only if all its constituent parts _ 
grow in harmony. The existence, at the same time, ` 
of under-utilised capacity in developed countries and 
vast potential demand in developing countries calls 
for a bold initiative for substantial injection of 
purchasing power in the developing countries. This 
should be effected by a greatly enhanced flow of 
concessional financial resources and substantial 
degree of debt reduction. These steps will not only 
accelerate development in developing countries but 
will also improve the prospects of the world 
economy. à 

25. As a first step, the net transfer of resources 
from developing countries must be reversed, in order ` 
that the economies of developing countries are to be 
no longer deprived of the investment and capital 
needed to develop and modernise their productive - 
capacity and to address the legitimate social needs 
of their population. 

26. The attainment as quickly as possible of the 
internationally agreed targets for Official Develop- 
ment Assistance (ODA), adopted by the General 
Assembly two decades ago, is of vital importance. 
The emergence and intensification of the debt crisis - 
has shown that the international financial system has 
proved inadequate to transfer sufficient volume of 
resources on adequate terms and conditions to’ 
developing countries and that commercial lending 
cannot substitute for official and multilateral flows 
of resources. eae 

27. Emphasising that many developing countries : 
are devoting a considerable share of their scarce. 
resources to the development of their human 
resources, the Group stress the need to continue to 
strengthening and expanding the human resources 
base- of developing countries and their capacity to 
face the challenges of development and accelerated 
technological changes, in order to achieve sustained 
development, calls for the support of international: 
community in their efforts of developing countries 
in this area, fully in accordance with national priori- 
ties and plans of developing countries. F ee 

28, Multilateral financial cooperation for develop- 
ment should be oriented towards sustained and 
durable economic growth and development of all- 
developing countries, in accordance with their objec- 
tives and priorities. Such cooperation should take. 
into account their social needs, as well as their long- 
term requirements for socio-economic transformation 
and development, in addition to their short-term 
fiscal and financial management needs. 
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29. As part of efforts to increase the flows of 
resources to developing countries, industrialised 
countries should give incentives for increasing foreign 
investment in developing countries, complementing 
domestic capital in accordance with the legislations, 
objectives and priorities of the latter. 

30. The debt crisis has attained serious political 
and economic dimensiens and has emerged as one of 
the main obstacles to growth and development of 
developing countries. It needs to be resolved in the 
spirit of shared responsibility and on the basis of an 
integrated and comprehensive strategy. The G-77 
calls for a substantial and timely reduction of the 
stock and service of external debt of developing 
countries as well as a significant flow of new financial 
resources commensurate with their economic needs. 
For many low income countries, the resumption of 
development requires a substantial cancellation of 
their debt burden. With a view to solving the severe 
debt crisis and preventing the aggravation and pro- 
liferation of the external indebtedness of developing 
countries, the international community should 
undertake measures in the inter-related areas of trade, 
money and finance. 

31. In this connection the Group of 77 expressed 
its appreciations to the important initiative of His 
Highness, the Amir of Kuwait during the 43rd session 
of the General Assembly with a view to solving the 
problem of debts of developing countries, 

32. The substantial increase in export earnings of 
developing countries should be facilitated, inter alia, 
through consolidation and broadening and strict 
implemention of special and differential treatment, 
unrestricted access of their products to markets of 
developed countties, elimination of protectionism, 
and of other measures taken by developed countries, 
such as production and export subsidies, improved 
terms of trade and fostering of a stable and remu- 
nerative international commodity market and trans- 
fer of technology which would enable developing 
countries to expand and diversity their productive 
base. 

33. The international trading, system should be 
strengthened and improved specially with a view to 
making it more responsive to the trade and develop- 
ment needs of developing countries. The Group 
of 77 attaches great importance to the Uruguay 
Round of Trade Negotiations asa means of stren- 
gthening the multilateral trading system. It hopes 
that the subjects and issues of particular interest to 
developing countries would be given full attention 
so that there is a balanced outcome resulting in 
enhanced export prospects for developing countries 
in consonance with their trade and development 
needs and aspirations. In this context the Group 
of 77 welcomes the agreement recently reached in 
the Uruguay Round towards the liberalisation of 
trade in agriculture. The Group of 77 urges 
the developed countries to fully respect the agree- 
ment reached during UNCTAD VII that the obser- 
vahce of multilaterally agreed commitments with 
respect to trade in goods should not be made con- 
ditional on receiving concessions in other areas. 

34: Members of the Group of 77 will continue 
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to make every possible effort to prevent the deterio- 
ration of the environment. The Group reaffirmed 
its Commitment to the strengthening of the inter- 
national cooperation for protection of the environ- 
ment which required a global multilateral effort 
within the forums of the United Nations to address | 
the problems in all its aspects. The concept of sus- 
tainable development must necessarily include the 
meeting of the basic needs of peoples cf developing 
countries, maintaining adequate levels of growth 
for attaining their social and economic objectives 
and improving the quality of life in a healthy, safe 
and clean environment. The concept of sustainable 
development should not be used as a pretext for 
additional conditionality in the policies of multila- 
teral development and financial institutions. They 
emphasised that poverty and environmental degrad- 
ation are closely inter-related and that environ- 
mental protection must therefore be viewed as an 
integral part of the development process and can- 
not be considered in isolation from it. Excessive 
pressures on natural resources on account of poverty 
and rising population have given rise to problems 
such as land degradation, deforestation and deserti- 
fication which need to be addressed with a sense of 
urgency along with efforts to deal with global 
environment problems. In this context the Group 
of 77 emphasised the importance of supportive mea- 
sures in favour of developing countries in any 
arrangement for concerted multilateral cooperation 
for the protection of the environment. There is an 
urgent need for the international community to set 
aside net additional financial resources for environ- 
mental cooperation, which should, inter alia, be 
used to enable access to and transfer of environ- 
mentally safe technologies. Alternative technologies 
should be made available to the developing coun- 
tries on concessional terms. Since developed coun- 
tries account for the bulk of the production and con- 
sumption of environmentally damaging substances 
they should bear the main responsibility in the 
search for long term remedies for global environ- 
ment protection and should make the major contri- 
bution to international efforts to reduce consump- 
tion of such substances. The Group of 77 reiterates 
that measures taken at the international level should 
take full account of existing asymmetry in global 
production and consumption patterns and should 
consciously seek to redress this asymmetry. 

35. The Group of 77 welcomes Brazil’s offer to 
host the proposed Second World Conference on 
Environment and Development. 

36. The Group of 77 is of the view that significant 
opportunities have arisen for giving a new thrust to 
the development dialogue and breathing new life into 
the mechanisms and modalities of international 
economic cooperation. The G-77 is determined to 
avail itself of every opening for serious and mean- 
ingful dialogue in a spirit of mutual interest and 
human solidarity. In this context it is determined 
to make its contribution to broaden international 
understanding and promote international coopera- 
tion through the Special Session of the General 
Assembly the process of the elaboration of IDS for 
the 1990s, The forthcoming Eighth Conference of 


UNCTAD and such other political level meetings, 
including summit gatherings of developed and deve- 
loping countries, as may be organised. 

37. At the Special Session, the Group will endea- 
vour to reach agreement with the developed coun- 
tries on the lines of action for resolving in an inte- 
grated way some of the pressing problems of its 
member-countries. including money, finance, reso- 
urce flows, trade commodities, external debt and 
development, taking due account of the existing 
asymmetry and incorporating in the deliberations 
the special needs and circumstances of the develop- 
ing countries. The objective will be at least to reach 
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small step from there — the earlier reservations not- 
withstanding — to justifying the final use of force to 
quell the ‘‘counter-revolution.”” In our view, such an 
endorsement of the official Chinese line arrived at in 
needless haste will be seen to constitute a far-reaching 
misjudgement. 


Major stake 


It is just as well to specify the perspective which 
` informs our critique. Fora decade and a half now 
the Left in this country has emerged as perhaps the 
only credible vanguard of secular-democratic move- 
ments, both in the sphere of ideology and mass 
action. Barring matters of tactics, this credibility at 
the level of strategy draws assent today from quite 
broad sections of the Indian civil society. In a politi- 
cal milieu increasingly charged with sectarian and 
authoritarian forces we feel that the stake the 
country has in a continuing democratic leadership 
of the Left, and the CPI-M especially, is a very 
major one. We have no difficulty in saying that we 
do not know where else to look. In this, the records 
of the Governments in West Bengal and Kerala 
offer, by and large, testimony not to be shaken easily 
by ruling class polemics. 


Precisely for that reason, we are pained that the 
CPI-M should not have bothered to consider the 
ruthless ways in which an Indian State inimical to 
democratic processes and protests and the many 
mushrooming sectarian forces will exploit the Party’s 
stand on the Chinese miscarriage. This, in our assess- 
ment, is destined to be the most retrograde conse- 
quence, something that may set the Indian demo- 
cratic process back by many years. It seems tragic 
to us that owing toa persisting myopia the CPI-M 
should risk throwing away the excellent record it has 
earned. An extreme and nervous expression of such 
formulaic myopia is contained in the view of the 
CPI-M secretariat that the whole episode was engi- 
neered by the CIA to besmirch Gorbachev’s visit to 
China. As analysis this seems to us qualitatively 
indistinguishable from the charge of the CRC (a 
major ML group) that Deng Xiaoping is at bottom a 
fascist, and there the matter ends. It remains a sad irony 
that a party that was quite recently able to generate 
a considerable democratic stir — some unlovely 


a consensus on the nature of the problems, on the 
approach to solve them and on the principles and 
modalities to be applied. This will indeed be the 
earliest possible opportunity of resuming the North- 
South dialogue on a comprehensive basis, in all 
seriousness and with a sense of purpose. The pro- 
cess of the elaboration of an international develop- 
ment strategy for the 1990’s should enable these 
objectives to be pursued in a long term perspective. 
At the same time it should provide a coherent frame- 
work for international cooperation and an oppor- 
tunity for governments to undertake specific 
commitments. D 


aberrations notwithstanding — on the issue ofthe 
brutal murder of Safdar Hashmi should not have 
paused to reflect that many Hashmis must have been 
among the youth in Tiananmen Square. Nor would 
it be anything but casuistry to argue that Hashmi 
carried a legitimacy. within an Indian bistorical 
reality redundant in a socialist context, Altogether, 
the CPI-M in formulating its position seems to 
have given little thought to the importance of its 
role within the current phase of Indian social and 
political reality. 

Although the official CPI-M statement makes 
Teference to “Imperialism and the Western Press” 
taking “full advantage of the situation” it fails to 
explain why the Newsweek magazine, Henry 
Kissinger, the NATO alliance, Margaret Thatcher, 
President Bush take an altogether subdued view of 
the Chinese occurrence. Indeed, such a concatenation 
of response should have functioned as a chief 
caution. Fora merry decade now American capital 
has had a field day in China. Politically, the Nixon- 
Kissinger doctrine cannot be said to have ceased to 
operate, Gorbachev notwithstanding. 


American capital 


And it is historically an incontestable reality that 
American capital has tended to see its interests best 
served in political climates undisturbed by mass 
upheavals. The instances here are too many and 
too well-known to require citing. It is another 
matter that, for reasons of legitimacy, Western 
establishments will draw the line at the current sum- 
mary executions. But, itis equally clear that the 
call for “‘more democracy” need not have been to 
the good of international investments in China, It 
would, therefore, be a peculiar misfortune if at some 
point the CPI-M sought support for its interpretation 
of the Chinese event from, so to speak, Henry 
Kissinger’s political intervention. 

Ifanything is to be salvaged from the situation 
only a ruthlessly objective critique will do. As we 


said before, we believe the Indian Left to be seriously-- ---~ . 


committed to the Indian democratic revolution. It is 
imperative, therefore, that this commitment must 
find expression in every pronouncement it makes on 
events within the country and elsewhere, regardless 
of the location where breaches of democratic think- 
ing and practice take place. It must be understood 


that the stakes here are far too high for prevari- | 


cation. L) (Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal, and “common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 


another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 


have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 
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difficult for the Government to sustain any longer. On 
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Bofors deal, and such Indians are not 
strangers in the Prime Minister’s inner 
circle. 

It is becoming clear now that Rajiv’s 
circle did realise the explosive nature of 
the CAG Report. For one thing, the 
Defence Ministry did its utmost to withhold 
as long as possible important papers from 
the CAG, and submitted them only when 
it was no longer permissible to withhold. 
Then, after the CAG had submitted his 
Report, the Government calculatedly with- 
held it from Parliament for three long 
months, without any convincing argument 
in support of its delaying tactics In other 
words, the Rajiv Government was aware 
of the consequences of this exposure by 
the CAG. Out of fear of its repercussions 
came this inordinate delay in submitting 
the Report to Parliament. 

Two desperate steps were, however, 
taken by the Rajiv establishment to neutra- 
lise the impact of the CAG Report. First, 
an elaborate statement by the Congress-I 
MPs on the JPC was released almost 
immediately with the publication of the 
CAG Report trying to rebut its points of 
criticism. This, however, misfired. 

Secondly, the Rajiv Government took 
the stand in Parliament that there should 
be a discussion on the CAG Report before 
it was sent to Parliament’s Public Accounts 
Committee (PAC) as the convention 
demanded: in fact, a CAG Report is 
supposed to be immediately sent to the 
PAC without a debate in Parliament. 
Obviously, this plea for a discussion on 
the CAG Report was meant on the one 
hand, to be a diversionary move to ward 
off the Opposition offensive, and on the 
other, to run down the Comptroller and 
Auditor General and thereby help to keep 
up the Prime Minister’s sagging image. 

The Opposition refused to fall into the trap. Its 
stand has been that the CAG Report has conclu- 
sively vindicated what the Opposition had all along 
been saying about the involvement of the Prime 
Minister and quite a few others in the Government 
in the cover-up of the kickback scandal; and so, 
what is now needed is to take the necessary follow- 
up action. A debate would only be a stalling game. 
With the Treasury Beriches refusing to comply, the 
Opposition moved ina body to resign from the 
Lok Sabha to register its united protest and to 
take the issue before the wider public. 
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Such a step could not be anticipated by Rajiv’s 
circle. Its expectation was that the Opposition, so 
long engaged in internal bickerings, would not be 
able to unite. Some of the Prime Minister’s pundits 
had expected that the Left Opposition would not 
join hands with the others as it happened in 1987 
over Zail Singh’s plans to get re-elected as President. 
This was obviously a wrong calculation because 
for one thing, the two cases are not similar, and, 
secondly, much has happened in the last two years 
to bring down Rajiv Gandhi’s standing in the 
country for the Left to hitch its wagon to his star. 
Never before, not since the wintry days of January 
1977, has the Congress-I been so isolated as it is 
today. A rather forbidding prospect on the eve of a 
general election. 


In contrast, the Opposition camp has never been 
so together as it has been in the fight against the 
Rajiv Government. The very spectacle of all the 
Opposition parties coming together — Right, Left 
and Centre — underscores the achievement of the 
Rajiv Raj. And the issue that has brought the 
Opposition parties together is the issue of corrup- 
tion in the Rajiv establishment, a stigma which 
might have a deadly effect upon it at the time of the 
poll campaign. 


Some commentators close to the ruling party 
have been trying to find chinks in the Opposition 
armour and have been laying it thick that there 
could possibly be no electoral alliance among the 
Opposition parties. The point to note is that to 
defeat the Congress-I at the coming poll, an all-out 
Opposition alliance is not necessary at all. What is 
required is electoral adjustment, that is, different 
Opposition parties would identify their respective 
strongholds and would not put up candidates 
outside their own bases. In other words, if the 
Opposition parties can avoid splitting their votes, 
then the defeat of the Rajiv-led Congress is a 
foregone conclusion. The Congress-I’s debacle in 
1977 was due ina large measure to such a situa- 
tion. 


It isin this context that one has to understand 
the significance of the united move of the Opposition 
parties to resign from the Lok Sabha and force the 
issue to be placed before the public at large. This 
brings out the prospect of chilling isolation for the 
Congress-I. Jf such an alignment of forces conti- 
nues and the Congress-I is left in solitary seclusion 
on the election day, there can be no question of 
Rajiv Gandhi coming back to power, notwith- 
standing the results of all the so-called opinion palls, 
carefully managed. 


Much is made of by the Congress-I circles about 
the Opposition flouting and undermining great insti- 
tutions handed down to us by the founding fathers 
of the Constitution. But mass resignation by the 
Opposition MPs can hardly be regarded as flouting 
the Constitution. In a sense, the situation created 
by the solid bloc of the Congress-I majority raises 
a fundamental issue — namely, the question of the 
electoral mandate. 


The strength of seats won is not an indicator of 


the voting strength of the parties. By counting the 
number of resignations, one may say that only one- 
fifth of the members of the Lok Sabha have come 
out of Parliament. If, however, one looks at the 
votes polled by these parties, the Opposition 
strength would come to over forty percent. And 
this too secured against the emotional avalanche in 
the wake of Indira’s assassination that swept the 
Congress-I to power at the end of 1984. It is admitt- 
ed on all hands that the Congress-I got a landslide 
victory in 1984 as a gift left behind by the martyr- 
dom of Indira Gandhi. That martyrdom imposed 
certain responsibilities on those who have been its 
beneficiaries. In practice, the very opposite has 
happened—namely, it gave a certain degree of irres- 
ponsibility to the Rajiv establishment to conduct the 
affairs of state as it could be assured of getting away 
with reckless conduct because of the brute majority 
that it commands today in Parliament. 

As for the charge of undermining institutions, the 
Congress-I’s record under Rajiv is hard to beat. The 
Speaker, burdened with his fodder scandal, has for- 
feited the moral authority that the presiding person- 
ality in Parliament has to command. The Congress-I 
gave the go-by to the time-bounded convention that 
the chairmanship of Jeading parliamentary com- 
mittees should be held by the Opposition parties. 
And the most shocking of all is the uninhibited 


showering of abuse on the Comptroller and Auditor 
General by the leading Congress-I spokesman in the 
Rajya Sabha. NKP Salve specialised in billingsgate 
in openly attacking the CAG without even a res- 
training finger raised from the Treasury Benches. 
To match Salve’s shameful performance came the 
manhandling inside the Rajya Sabha chamber on 
July 25 of a senior Congress-I MP, Chimanbhai 
Mehta, by one of Rajiv’s chorus boys, D.P. Roy, 
because of Mehta having dared to ask an uncomfort- 
able supplementary question. Such incidents gave a 
foretaste of how the Rajiv Congress would treat 
Parliament even when it is left unencumbered by the 
strain of having to face the Opposition. 

But why blame the Congress-I ranks? The leader 
himself has made a record for four days following 
the presentation of the CAG Report. Rajiv Gandhi 
himself slunk away from the House, just disappeared 
from view, for fear of having to face an angry 
Opposition. Only on the day when the Opposition 
had already announced its decision to resign that 
he surfaced once again. What a tribute to Jawahar- 
lal Nehru's adherence to parliamentary democracy 
in his centenary year paid by his grandson! 

All this, however, does not escape the discerning 
eye of the electorate. 

N.C. 
July 26 





BOFORS SCANDAL 


CAG’s Indictment 


MANOJ JOSHI 





was placed before Parliament on 
Congressmen-I who are out to please 
in the scandalous deal. The author, 


T= proverbial Albatross has returned to perch on 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s neck. 

The Bofors scandal deemed dead by the Govern- 
ment following the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
report is very much alive and kicking. When the 
Government did not table the report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General (CAG) in Parliament 
at the end of the Budget session in May, it became 
clear that the last word had not been said on the 
scandal. (Never mind the seemingly endless CBI 
‘Gnvyestigation” to determine the identity of the 
people who had received SEK 319 millions and the 
“authenticity” of the documents published by The 
Hindu that commissions had been payable and been 
paid for the deal). 
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The Report of the Comptroller and Auditor General—after being stalled by the Government— 
July 18, 1989. This important document has been assailed by 
Rajiv Gandhi while on his part he appears to be deeply involved 
who has specialised in Defence, is a Special Correspondent of 
The Hindu. This article by him is one of the best published so far on this important subject. 





—Editor 


a m 


The Government has made two serious mistakes 
in handling the issue. First, it did not table the 
report in the last session which it could have done 
on the very last day as itdid in the case of the 
similarly negative report on the HDW submarine 
deal. Second, through its Members of Parliament it 
has sought to impugn the report as being “perverse”? 
and motivated. The CAG did not take up audit of 
the Bofors deal because of the scandal that was 
revealed in 1987 but in July 1986, well before any 
evidence of wrongdoing turned up. It was the 
Government that stalled the audit and started mak- 
ing the files available in 1988. The voter—and at 
this stage this is important—may have been willing 

(Continued on page 33) 
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India’s Lanka Policy in Retrospect 


URMILA PHADNIS 


On July 29, 1987 when the Indo-Sri Lankan Agree- 
ment was signed, it was considered to be a land- 
mark in cooperative bilateral relations and was 
lauded as such over a wide spectrum of public 
opinion in the two countries. 

In less than two years, however, it has become a 
source of attrition between the two to such an extent 
that India-Sri Lanka relations have dipped to an 
all-time low. This is in sharp contrast to the ami- 
cable manner in which bilateral problems had been 
sorted out in the past four decades to the mutual 
satisfaction of the two countries. 

Thus, on the issue of the political status of persons 
of Indian origin in Sri Lanka or on the question of 
the sovereignty over Kachchattivu, — both of which 
had defied solutions for decades — mutually accept- 
able agreements were negotiated in a spirit of cordia- 
lity, accommodating each other’s interests and 
concerns. In the case of the ‘stateless’ persons of 
Indian origin, as and when differences arose on 


issues pertaining to the interpretation of some of the’ 


clauses of the Shastri-Sirimavo Pact of 1964, they 
were amicably settled. 

However, this has, so far, not happened in the 
case of the Indo-Sri Lankan Agreement. In the 
past couple of months the issue of the withdrawal of 
the withdrawal of the IPKF has not only become 
increasingly contentious but, worse, the two Govern- 
ments have tended to become more and more 
strident in asserting their respective stands on it. 
Moreover, the controversy threatens to vitiate some 
of the substantial issues covered under the Accord 
such as the devolution package, the status and legiti- 
macy of the North-east Province which had come 
into being under the provisions of the Agreement. 

Part of the explanation for this discord over some of 
the provisions of the Accord stems, on the one hand, 
from the political demands on the recently elected 
President R. Premadasa in insurgency-ridden Sri 
Lanka, and, on the other, the electoral compulsions 
besetting Rajiv Gandhi. This would also largely 
explain the abrasive tone of the letters exchanged 
between the two and the brusque style in which diplo- 
macy is being conducted between the two Govern- 
ments. 

These political exigencies notwithstanding, the 
antipathy which seems to have suddenly erupted 
over the Agreement in Sri Lanka and the rather 
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widespread questioning of New Delhi’s involvement, 
particularly in committing the IPKF in the internal 
conflict in the island which has suffered in India 
become intelligible if they are set in a historical 
context, 

Thus, one needs to take note of the ‘India factor’ 
which has been a recurring theme in the tragic 
Sinhalese-Tamil ethnic conflict over the years and 
its spill-over effect in India, particularly in Tamil 
Nadu, both of which were considered in New Delhi 
to be the cause of concern to larger Indian security 
considerations. 

It is noteworthy that the salience of ‘India factor’ 
is somewhat different in the 1987 Accord, compared 
to earlier bilateral understandings or arrangements. 
To begin with, the Accord’s focus — the status of 
the Sri Lankan Tamils — is within the domestic 
purview of Sri Lanka. Nonetheless, the political 
developments on both the sides have been such as to 
push it into the bilateral realm. This has been parti- 
cularly conspicuous since 1983 when the ethnic 
explosion in the island-state was such as to drive a 
large number of Sri Lankan Tamils as refugees to 
Tamil Nadu in India. 

Such a development underscores the complexity 
of the problem and the response of Tamil Nadu and 
Delhi to it. Thus, in 1981 when the communal 
violence had erupted in Sri Lanka, the non-Congress 
AIADMK Government had been somewhat 
trained in its utterances. Though the Opposition 
leadership, particularly that of the DMK did try to 
make capital out of it, its activities were curbed. 

On its part Delhi did express its concern over the 
conflict but made it clear that it bad no desire “to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Sri Lanka”. Also, 
unlike the Opposition DMK, the Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister M.G. Ramachandran, while continuously 
sympathising with the Tamils’ plight in Sri 
Lanka, was critical of the TULF’s. campaign for 
Eelam. 

As against this, the magnitude of the July 1983 
ethnic violence and its implications for Tamil Nadu 
were far more volatile and intense with both the 
Opposition and the ruling parties, pressing Delhi to 
take firm measures, such as raising the issue in the 
United Nations, the scrapping of diplomatic relations 
and even armed intervention. 

In response, almost immediately after July 1983 
violence, Indira Gandhi deputed, in consultation with 
President Jayewardene, External Affairs Minister, 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, to Colombo for consultations 
and to allay fears aired in the Sri Lankan press of 


res- 


` 


India’s possible intervention. However, it is not 
without significance that about the same time Sri 
Lanka sought assistance for military help from UK, 
USA, Pakistan and Bangladesh, to cope with its 
ethnic crisis. Not only help from India was not 
sought but the very fact of approaching other foreign 
powers for military assistance was somewhat uncon- 
vincingly denied by Sri Lanka. 

The Sri Lankan Government’s moye appeared to 
have been an attempt to pre-empt Indian involve- 
ment in the event of escalation of ethnic conflict. 
Moreover, the Sri Lankan attempts to secure military 
help from foreign powers seemed to imply an 
increasing divergence between the security: percep- 
tions of the foreign-policy managers between India 
and Sri Lanka. Thus, the foreign-policy orientations 
and some of the measures of the Sri Lankan Tegime 
— with a certain tilt towards the Western powers, 
particularly USA — were viewed as having the 
potential of adversely affecting India’s security 
interests. 

Thus, Sri Lanka’s consideration of the lease of the 
empty oil tanks in Trincomalee to a West-domi- 
nated consortium, alleged grant of rest and Tecreation 
facilities to the American Navy in the Trincomalee 
harbour, and expanded facilities to the Voice of 
America, which it was believed, could serve the 
military and intelligence purposes of the US ships 
and submarines in the Indian Ocean, were measures 
perceived by India as detrimental to its security 
interests, 

It was in this overall context that the Tamil issue 
in Indo-Sri Lankan relations had thus assumed geo- 
strategic as well as political dimensions. On surface, 
their manifestation was as significant as their subter- 
ranean streams. And it is in such a configuration of 
overt and covert activities on both the sides that the 
erosion of mutual credibility and trust assumed 
increasing criticality over the years. 

India’s Sri Lanka policy during the eighties was 
thus evolved in such an environment of which the 
Tamil issue was a part as well as its by-product. 
The enunciation of this policy could be traced to 
Indira Gandhi’s statements within the Parliament 
and outside in 1983 and thereafter. Thus, soon after 
the July 1983 holocaust and Foreign Minister Rao’s 
visit, she maintained in the Parliament on August 5, 
1983 that her government had “made it clear in 
every form and in every possible way that India does 
not pose any threat to Sri Lanka, nor do we want to 
interfere in their internal affairs... We want the 
unity and national integrity of Sri Lanka to be 
preserved. At the same time...the developments in 
Sri Lanka affect us also. In this matter India cannot 
be regarded as just another country. Sri Lanka and 
India are two countries that are directly involved. 
Any extraneous involvement will complicate matters 
for both our countries”’. 

Though manifesting in sharper terms in the wake 
of the ethnic crisis in Sri Lanka, it seems that Indira 
Gandhi’s Sri Lanka’s policy had three major 
impulses: (1) external alignments of Sri Lanka to the 
extent they were related to India’s security concern 
in the region; (2) its federal imperatives; and (3) the 
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thrust of geographical proximity and ethnic conti- 


guity across the border. 

This implied a three-pronged approach: (1) devise 
ways and means to keep the external powers away 
from the ethnic arena; (2) facilitate the building of 
pressures to help Tamils wrest legitimate concessions 
from the Sri Lankan Government; and (3) underscore 
its desire for the preservation of the unity and inte- 
grity of its neighbours. 

In effect, however, the multi-pronged character of 
such a policy was such as to lead to a two-track 
strategy: mediatory and militant-supportive. In 
several respects they were- not mutually reinforcing 
and complementary. 


Though shifts in emphasis towards India’s Sri 
Lanka policy can be discerned from time to time, 
its basic premises, initiatives and strategies have. 
hardly changed since Indira Gandhi’s times. If at 
all, the contradictions of such a multi-pronged 
approach have sharpened and the entry of many 
more actors in the arena of bilateral relations have 
led to a greater drift and tension therein. 


To begin with, on the Sri Lankan side, the failure 
of the Sri Lanka regime to evolve a national con- 
sensus for a framework for etbinic conflict manage- 
ment were hardly conducive for a political solution. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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RECENT Statements on behalf of the Government of 

India suggest a disturbing shift from a commitment 
to the unity of Sri Lanka to a commitment to ‘the 
security of the Tamils” on the island. We hope that 
this is not a prelude to support for secession. Secession 
in Lanka would worsen rather than improve the pros- 
pects of security for the Tamils living within or close to 
Sinhala-majority areas; and it would encourage separa- 
tist and secessionist groups in India. Let the Govern- 
ment of India be wary of taking any steps along the 
lines of a so-called Cyprus solution for Sri Lanka. 


No one in India or Sri Lanka should add fuel to the 
fire on the island by succumbing to electoral or politi- 
cal temptations. We urge both governments to resume 
talking with each other on a suitable timetable for the 
IPKF’s return. And we urge Opposition parties in India 
to refrain from seeking political capital out of the 
withdrawal. 


India’s concern for Sri Lankans, Tamil and Sinhala 
alike, will not cease with withdrawal. We hope that in 
any resumed dialogue Sri Lanka will ask for, and the 
Government of India will extend, such help as may be 
required for providing security in the wake of the 
IPKF’s return to India. i 


Rajmohan Gandhi 
B.G. Verghese 
Urmila Phadnis 
S. Sahay 

Mrinal Pande 
Nikhil Chakravartty 
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New Delhi, July 22, 1989 
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RAJEEV DHAVAN 


uer Constitution is to be amended again. The 

Sixty Fourth (Panchayat Raj) Amendment has 
been flung on an unsuspecting public with little 
warning and no public discussion. It belongs to 
that genre of legislation — of which the Defamation 
Bill was another example — where the Government 
gets a brainwave, consecrates itas sacral and pre- 
sents it to the nation as gospel. There was no prior 
discussion. Just a hint here and there. A big 
tamasha (spectacle) with the Prime Minister speaking 
to sarpanches; but no detaiis. 

The proposed legislation itself is hastily thought 
through, badly drafted and makes a mess of the 
Constitution. Following revelations in Indian Express, 
the original Bill was hastily amended; and the resi- 
due presented to Parliament. This is no way to 
amend the Constitution. Even the (in-famous) Forty 
Second amendment to the Constitution was prefaced 
by the Swaran Singh Commission being charged to 
initiate and sustain a public discussion. This time 
there is nothing. Simply the threat that the Gov- 
ernment can roller the amendment through by rely- 
ing on its majorities. Such a course of political 
action is high-handed and arbitrary. 

The democratic choices are clear. The government 
should withdraw the Bill; and publish a full explan- 
ation and justification for its proposals. Each con- 
stitutional change must be meticulously examined. 
A Bill should be the product of a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion; not a fait accompli. In any event — whe- 
ther the Bill is to proceed or not — it must be refer- 
red toa Joint Parliamentary Committee which will 
not just have a chance to scrutinise the Bill but 
invite the public to offer reactions, analysis and 
advice. The salutary constitutional practice of referr- 
ing all matters of public importance to Joint Select 
Committees has virtually been eroded into obsole- 
scence. It should be a mandatory requirement for all 
proposed amendments to the Constitution. 

The Government takes refuge in the fact that 
these matters have already been discussed by the 
Sarkaria Commission. That is simply not trae. The 
Sarkaria Commission on Centre-State Relations did 
not go into this question thoroughly. Any discussion 
that does occur is to be found at the end as part of 
the Commission’s impassioned epilogue in favour 
of decentralisation. There are only nine paragraphs 
on this subject. If anything, the Sarkaria Commis- 
sion advised extreme caution. It suggested a model 
bill to be considered -by an Inter-State Council. 
Alternatively, it suggested that the Centre should 
suggest proposals for local government for the States 
only if each state legislature to whom the law will 
apply consents to the change. Curiously, amend- 
ing the Constitution is’ much easier. It requires 
the consent of only one half of the legislatures. 
Pliant Congress legislatures will take care of the rest. 
Democracy has been sacrificed to convenience. None 


‘Implications of Panchayat Bill 


of the Commissions -- whether the Balwantrai 
Mehta Commission (1957), the Ashok Mehta Com- 
mission (1988) or the Sarkaria Commission (1978) —~ 
have really given a systematic exposition of the 
constitutional issues involved. Nor has the public 
hada chnnce to discuss these matters. The pro- 
posed Bill pre-empts discussion. 

The Constitution makers made a deliberate and 
conscious choice. Ambedkar was, perhaps, a little 
more wary than the rest. But, there was a general 
fear that the Constitution should not be designed 
so as to allow advantaged groups, founded on neo- 
traditional loyalties, to usurp any constitutional 
institution and target its use against other com- 
munities and groups. It is in this context that 
Ambedkar — in his famous speech of November 4, 
1948 — derided the village “asa sink of localism, 
a den of ignorance, narrow mindedness and com- 
munalism” and proudly declared that the Constitu- 
tion had “discarded the village and adopted the indi- 
vidual as its unit”. 

The discussion was revived on November 22, 1948 
when the desirability of village panchayats was intro- 
duced as a Directive Principle of State Policy. A 
taciturn Ambedkar accepted the change. But the 
lines of confusion as to what was expected from 
these various panchayats dominated the discussion. 
Some, like Seth Gobind Das wanted to “witness the 
ancient glory in our villages”; others took refuge in 
demanding the implementing of the ideas of Rajendra 
Prasad and Gandhiji. The confusion lay over the 
nature of village democracy itself. Krishnaswami 
Bharathi, quoting from Gandhiji’s famous article 
“My idea of Village Swaraj? (Harijan July 26, 1942) 
stressed that India’s village republics must be econo- 
mically and socially self-sufficient without relying on 
government, As Bharati put it “‘political independence 
apart from economic independence has no meaning... 
(We) must make it clear to the whole world that 
economic democracy is important and, for that, 
decentralisation of economic power is important. It 
is this aspect of the matter which Gandhiji empha- 
sised. Decentralisation both in the political and 
economic sphere is absolutely essential if India is to 
function as a democracy”. 

While this idea of self-sufficiency was resisted by 
Santhanam and others, the basic understanding of 
panchayat raj was not just to hold elections periodi- 
cally or use panchayat raj institutions as a toy of 
central planning and development; but as a bastion of 
social and economic defence against any future govern- 
ment which played around with the lives of the poor 
in the village. But what was also clearly understood 
— both by Santhanam and Bharati — was that the 
“provincial governments have enough powers to form 
village panchayats and operating them as self-govern- 
ing units”. 


For from making panchayats self-sufficient, till 


fecently successive governments had either -created 
paper panchayats or appropriated them for political 
purposes, constantly bribing them into acquiescence 
with the spoils of governmental development pro- 
grammes. The Planning Commission readily acknow- 
ledged this in the 1950s. Even the famous Balwant- 
rai Mehta Report (1957) was not wholly able to 
resolve the dilemma whether panchayats should be 
instruments of developmental! planning or powerful, 
strong instruments of economic and political demo- 
cracy. A renewed effort to launch panchayats was 
launched ‘on Gandhiji’s birthday in 1959 as a “revo- 
lutionary and historical step”. But, while the number 
of panchayats increased, nothing like the communes, 
based self-sufficiency which characterised similar 


, changes in China were ever developed. 


What emerged has rightly been called by the dis- 
tinguished economist, L.C. Jain, as “something of a 
joke”. The-panchhyat was a creature of government. 
Government officials supervised and dominated its 
works. Alongside the panchayat’s work, powerful 
developiaent programmes offering loans, hand outs 
and benefits corrupted the village polity to break the 
village into those who were ‘influential’ and those 
who were ‘powerless’. Panchayats were either orna- 
mental — but only in a shabby and inconclusive way 
— or gifts to those who were ‘influential’ and hope- 
lessly intertwined with the. politics of major political 
parties. The goal of community development as an 
end in itself had been sidelined. 


(-) 
Ae the Emergency—following certain broad lines 
indicated by the Ashok Mehta Committee (1978) 
— there has been a renewed attempt to examine 
the need for local government and decentralisation. 
The most significant experiments have been in West 


+ 


Bengal, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. The major . 


stumbling block has been a disbelief in the minds of 
the people that a genuine local village-based demo- 
cracy is for real. After decades of political manipul- 
ation, the people cannot believe that panchayats ar 
not part of the largesse of the party in power an 
the ‘means by which the purposes of local and 


~ national political leaders are instrumented. 


_ 


‘Jt isa moot question as to whether power strug- 
gles in panchayats should be along party lines. No 
doubt, struggles for power would be based on other 
group loyalties based on caste. West Bengal and 
Karnataka took the conscious decision to encourage 
party politics for the ostensible reason that party 
allegiances would dislodge other more invidious 
social loyalties. This has both an element of 
truth and an element of humbag in it. In 
theory a good idea, it cannot ignore the essential 
reality that there is a symbiotic relationship bet- 
ween traditional and neo-traditional loyalties and 
party politics. Yet the West Bengal Review of 
Panchayats of 1982 claimed that what was being 
developed was.a new political outlook without giving 
rise to political squabbles. Credence is attached to 
this claim because surveys show that some 70 to 80 
per cent of people elected to the Bengal panchayats 
represent the poorer and hitherto politically deprived 
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sections. In Karnataka, Congress made impressive 
gains in the panchayat elections even though the 
Janata Government was in power. Of course, a 
closer analysis has to be made of who got elected, 
for what reason and with what kind of support. But, 
there is no doubt that the West Bengal, Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka experiments with local 
government have been novel, well accepted and more 
successful than any previous experiments. 

A new range of political activity has been unleash- 
ed. Those who have been elected are still not wholly 
used to the possibilities of self-governance. Nor can 
they dispel the fear of political interference. Andhra 
reservations for ‘backward classes’ and women have 
sought to redress balances. Karnataka has given a 
generous measure of budgetary stability to its man- 
dals and parishads. Andhra requires that parishad . 
and mandal presidents and chairpersons should be 
directly elected rather than be developed by back- 
room manoeuvres. The response has been enthusias- 
tic rather than cynical. Analysis shows that the 1978 
West Bengal elections saw the increased participation 
of voters in their twenties and thirties. The Karna- 
taka elections of 1987 witnessed strong campaigning , 
with some 12.5 million votes being cast. ; 

To argue that the states were not doing enough 
about local government and Panchayat Raj was 
simply not true. In fact, the leading Opposition | 


„states have taken the basic issue of the de-centralisa- 


tion of power and the need to develop responsible 
local government much more seriously than the 
Congress. There Was much to be learnt from these 
experiments. Equally, there was much to be unlearnt 
from Congress dominated states. States like UP 
had assimilated these institutions into the corruption 
of programmatic development. When the Congress 
coalition came to power in Tripura in 1988, it 
reduced the term of the existing panchayats. Faced 
with the possibility of an adverse High Court deci- 
sion, it sought to use the power of supersession. All! 
of a sudden, a few months before the election, the 


_ Congress Government have found their new election 


gimmick: power to the people. on’ 
But, is the Constitutional Amendment necessary? 
The Constituent Assembly thought that the various 
state legislatures were fully capable of implementing 
proposals for Panchayat Raj. This view was impliedly 
accepted by the Balwantrai Mehta (1957) and the 
Ashok Mehta (1978) Committees. If more proof was 
needed, the West Bengal, Andhra and Karnataka 
governments had used the state legislative power to 
do precisely that. The Sarkaria Commission seemed 
to counsel against a constitutional amendment. In 
a somewhat defensive article in the Hindustan Times 
(May 17, 1989), L.M. Singhvi who chaired a Com- 
mittee to look into the matter (and whose report is 
lamentably not widely available) claims to have 
“put forth the idea of the constitutional amendment 
and the original text of the proposed amendment in 
a Report of a Government of India Committee.” 
This revelation is welcome. But, Singhvi’s defense 
remains curious, He argues, with all the authority of 
the progenitor of the idea, that ‘“(nearly) every 
article of the Bill refers to the authority of the state 
government or to the law to be made by the state 
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legislature”. This is proof enough that a wide rang- 
ing amendment was not necessary and that the states 
were quite capable of devolving government. That 
power was already solidly located with the state 
_ governments. Entry 5 of List II of the Constitution 
specifically empowers the states to legislate on: 
Local Government, that is tosay, the constitution and 
powers of municipal corporations, improvement trusts, 
district boards, mining settlement authorities and other 
local authorities for the purpose of local self-government 
or village administration. 
~~This amendment conditions what the state can 
do, limits their powers and creates a confused jungle 
of authorities. To argue that the states have no cause 
for complaint is hopelessly misleading and entirely 
absurd. i 
But, let us proceed further. The major argument 
for the constitutional amendment is that regularity 
` and periodicity would be introduced into panchayat 
elections. But this could easily have been achieved 
by a less grand and clearer change which simply 
required state governments to hold periodic elections 
at village and district level. But, here too, the 
‘Sarkaria Commission had recommended either a 
model Bill discussed in an Inter-State Council or 
legislation with the consent of the States. The present 
method chosen by government is politically devious. 
It dispenses with the need for obtaining the consent 
of the states but relies on Congress majorities in one 
half of the states to push through this change. 
In any event, the very cause of periodicity and 
‘regularity is, itself, defeated by allowing panchayats 
to be dissolved before the expiry of their term. The 
fact that this power is no longer to be vested -in_the 
Governor and new elections are to be held within 
six months is not enough. Dissolution will hang 
over the heads of good and bad panchayats alike; 


and exercised not as a default power where there is: 


proven and legally tested mismanagement but for 
entirely political reasons. 
, c) 

ONCE these panchayats are constituted, their 
viable existence depends on an array of constitution- 
al ifs and buts. Their financial viability is by no 
means assured. The proposed Article 243F gives the 
legislature a discretion to authorise panchayats to 
levy taxes, receive a share of taxes or receive money 
from the Consolidated Fund of the states. For the 
first two years, the state legislatures will be totally 
free to do what they like. Thereafter, a Finance 
Commission shall look into all these aspects at the 
instance of the Governor with the State legislatures 
possessing the right to determine by law “the quali- 
fications which shall be requisite for appointment as 
members of the Commission and the manner in 
which they will be selected” and the powers to be 
exercised by the Commission. ‘ 

The Finance Commission could, theoretically, 
make powerful inroads into the budget and resources 
of the state. Alternatively, it may starve panchayat 
institutions, making them wholly -dependent on the 
largesse of the Government. No doubt, the ultimate 
decision will be taken by the legislature before 
whom the reports of the Commission shall be laid. 
But, the end result is confusing and wholly unsatis- 
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factory. It neither achieves the purpose of guarantee- 
ing economic viability to the panchayats; nor leaves 
the state legislatures with the total freedom to 
develop imaginative plans for financial devolution. 
In all this the'Governor occupies a curious posi- 
tion. He is mentioned by name instead of the state 
government. The Governor has also been given the 
powers to prescribe the manner in which panchayat 
accounts will be kept. Here, he is specifically asked 
to act on the advice of the Comptroller General 
(perhaps, instead of the chief minister). In turn, the 
Auditor General (already hard pressed for time and 
resources) will devise how the accounts of each 
panchayat will be audited. We are talking here of 
lakhs of panchayats. Auditing will become a new 
form of irritation and contro], with auditing 
decisions vesting in the Auditor General whose 
reports shall be given to the Governor and laid 
before the legislature of the state. This proliferation 
of auditing responsibilities is unconvincingly spread 
out and may—if badly devised—be a source of 
oppression. In the end, the provisions for the 
finance of panchayats are incomplete and precarious. 
Nothing is guaranteed except a messy tussle between 
the Governor (who will constitute the Finance Com- 
mission within eligibility criteria supplied by the 
legislature), the Commission (which may or may not 
be independent) and the chief minister (whose advice 
the Governor may or may not accept). The pancha- 
yats are guaranteed nothing more than they have at 
present other than elaborate and open ended new 
procedures. They will not even be able to devise 
their own procedures; and may be subjected to ex- 


_ tensive financial investigation and inquiry. It is: 


difficult to accept that all this is an improvement on~ 
the existing position. What the Central Government 
is seeking to do is to take all the credit for rejuvena- 
ting Panchayat Raj’ institutions, passing on all the 


, financial responsibilities to the states and in effect 


guaranteeing nothing. i 
But, what will the panchayats do? Once again, 
the position is peculiarly ambivalent. The panchayats 
may end up doing nothing at all. The extent of their 
power is to be determined by the state legislature. 
The state legislature may — for budgetary, political 
or perverse reasons, any of which may be appropriate 
atthe time — give the panchayats no power, no 
finance and no responsibility. Theoretically, the 
panchayats can be given powers for “‘the preparation 
-~of plans for economic development and social 
justice”. But, this could mean anything from distri- 
buting funds, giving grants in aid, distributing 
largesse, conferring favours and regulating the village 
economy to suit political needs. 

Apart from this ambiguous frame of reference of 
its powers, the state legislature may also empower 
panchayats in 29.areas which have been listed in a 
new Eleventh Schedule to the Constitution. Once 
again, there is nothing new. 

These 29 items are, by and large, already within 
the gift of the state legislatures. So, the end result 
is quite similar to the residual result- that accrues in 
the case ‘of the financial provisions. Apart from 
being guaranteed a constitutional existence for five . 
years, the panchayats may have nothing to do. A 


` 


diligent state leaislature tiay enipower them with all 
kinds of responsibilities. It may give them nothing 
todo, It may use them to dispense favours. It may 
give them massive powers. Their functions remain 
ambiguous, their guaranteed powers non-existent and 
their potential role and value undefined. 


BUT, what the Amendment will almost certainly do 
1s to unsettle existing and proven schemes of local 
government that exist at present. A menacing clause 
decrees that existing schemes of local government 
which ate contrary to the Amendment shall cease to 


exist within one year of the enactment of thd . 


Amendment. We know that there are differences 
between the existing schemes and the Amendment. 
The second tier of the Karnataka scheme requires 
indirect representation. This is fundamental to 
the scheme as a whole. Exit the Karnataka 
experiment. The Andhra scheme has a different 
plan for reservations. That too is fundamental 
to the scheme. Exit the Andhra scheme. The 
structure of reservations demanded by the Amend- 
ment is wholly at vafiance with the West Bengal 
experiment. There are also other important diffe- 
rences from the proposed, three tier structure of the 
Amendment. Ergo, exit the West Bengal scheme. 
So, the one effett of the Amendment will be to 
destroy existing state schemes. 

The panchayats and local government bodies 
could, of course, create problems for local adminis- 
trations. Unless the lines of autonomy and authority 
are mote than tolerably clear, there could be total 
confusion. The overlapping direct authority of the 
central state and panchayat authorities’ will contend 
for the attention of officials and fight for supremacy 
of various plans, programmes and powers. With no 
guarantee of any enforcemént machinery, panchayats 
will either flounder helplessly or be manipulated or 
ignored by other more powerful agencies that will 
also operate in their geographic area. Some of these 
agencies will be creatures of the Central Government; 
others will claim authority from the state legislature, 
Ironically, panchayats which will be periodically elect- 
ed on the basis of a constitutional mandate requiring 
their existence will not be able to claim ` any superior 
authority, other than what is given to them by the 
state legislature. Disputes will arise, and matters 
will head for the higher judiciary as court litigation. 
The Amendment does not provide any method of 
resolving disputes. Centre-State disputes go straight 
to the Supreme Court. Panchayat disputes will 
surface with ease and be resolved with difficulty. 

This Amendment adds nothing to our understand- 
ing of local government, and does nothing to 
- advance its cause. It cannot be called a Gandhian 
amendment because it fails to make any provisions 
whatsoever to provide that economic self-sufficiency 
and cohesion which Gandhian doctrine regards as 
.fundamental. It cannot be called a wide ranging 
‘ democratic measure of fundamental importance 
because it does net take us any further than we were 
already. The only significant change is the require- 
ment that there must be panchayats at three tiers 
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which must be elected at least every five years if they 
are able to escape dissolution. But, if all that was 
needed was to give periodicity and regularity, to 
panchayats, this big spectacle of constitutional 
change was not called for. It could have been done 
by co-operative legislation with the states. 

The awful truth is that the panchayats, once estab- 
lished at great expense, may have no funds, no auto- 
nomy, no powers and no responsibilities, Alter- 
natively, they may be used as instruments of patron- 
age and largesse.; The Centre may still use the 
Auditor General and its Governors to interfere in 
financial matters. 

So, what is the real purpose of the Amendment? 
The first and primary. purpose is to take credit for 
taking ‘power to the people’. The Central Govern- 
ment knows that the major initiative in this regard 
has been taken by-the Opposition states. It wants to 
make a higher and bolder claim to give power to the 
people on a national scale. The truth is that apart 
from the guarantee of periodic elections every five 
years, this amendment does nothing more apart from 
obfuscating and confusing the situation. The second 
purpose is to scupper and destroy the existing 
schemes so as to create havoc and confusion in the 
Opposition states. Since these schemes are at 
variance with the Amendment, these schemes will 
simply cease to exist in one year. The ordinary 
village voter will witness the crumbling of the 
nascent democratic institutions that have been set up 
in West Bengal. Andhra and Karnataka. It will be 
an effective symbolic assertion of the Congress will, 
preténding to act in the name of democracy. The’ 
third object is to create divisions within the Opposi- 
tion states while retaining a sufficient measure of 
‘Central’ mischief to interfere in both the financial 
autonomy of the states (which may be forced to part 
with or fundamentally restsucture their budgets) as 
well as the working of, the panchayats themselves 
with the Auditor General playing the role of an 
financial Lokpal and spy). ; , 

Local democracy needs to develop in India. Power 
needs tobe devolved from the states. Proper and 
adequate financial arrangements need to be made to 
make this devolution effective. The village commu- 
nity itself needs to be strengthened so that it is not a 
playground for politics. These are matters that can- 
not be mischievously decreed by the Centre but need 
to be responsibly worked ovt with the states. The 
very fact that the Panchayat Raj amendment guaran- 
tees no real power or financial viability to the pan- 
chayats suggests it is a political stunt. 

But even asa political stunt it is badly thought 
through. It will supper good existing schemes for 
the most obvious and meanest of political reasons. 
It will also entrench a half-backed, ill-considered 
scheme for local gevernment which may not be easy 
to reverse in the future. And, all this with the mini- 
mum of discussion and the maximum of haste. The 
timing of the Amendment tells its own story. It came 
atthe end of the last parliamentary session and 
shortly before the election. Well-considered consti- 
tutional change is being ‘sacrificed to the Congress 
Party’s need for an election slogan. (Courtesy: Indian. 


Express) 
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Foreign Funds and Internal 
Resources 


USHA RAI 


T= Education Department’s decision, fully 

endorsed by Central Advisory Board on Educa- 
tion, to seek external funding for education is noth- 
ing short of momentous. Not since the IITs were set 
up has the Government sought such large-scale fund- 
ing from abroad for education. 

Various institutes of higher technical education 
and some Stafe Governments have received periodic 
financial assistance from abroad but the policy by 
and large favoured resources for education from 
within the country. 

With its back virtually against the wall and 
budgetary allocations in the last two years not 
keeping pace with the expansion and development 

_of education envisaged. in thé National Policy on 

Education (NPE), the Education Department had the 

hard choice of admitting failure in the implementation 

of NPE and throwing up its hands in despair or 
seeking external funding. - 

- Fortunately for all those who still cherish dreams 
of having a literate India by 1995 and a dynamic 
system of vocational and higher education, the 
Ministry has opted for the latter course. 

In 1987-88 the Budget for Education was stepped 
up to Rs 840 crores (includIng Rs 40 crores for 
education in remote border areas) from Rs 352 
crores in the previous year, and there was a glimmer 
of hope that Education was finally being given its 
due importance in the development sector. Accord- 


ingly all programmes — universal elementary educa- , 


` tion, vocational education, opening of Navodaya 
Schools and teacher training programmes — were 
stepped up. But in the following two years there 
was no increase in the Education Budget. This is 
despite the grim warning in the NPE that “the 
deleterious consequences of non-investment or 
inadequate investment in education are indeed 


serious.’ 

' With 71,495 (13.50 per cent) primary schools in 
the country still not having a school building and 
1,48,033 (almost 28 sper cent) primary schools 
having a single teacher according to the fifth educa- 
tion survey, the Budget for primary and’ upper 
education is short by Rs 200 to Rs 300 crores a 


ear. 

ý The National Literacy Mission in 1989-90 asked 
for Rs 160 crores but received less than half the 
amount. With Sam Pitroda going from State to 
State and city to city assiduously pushing the pro- 
gramme and demanding people’s participation in it, 
some 40 voluntary agencies have offered assistance 
provided ofcourse, funds are available. In Kerala 


‘10 is i 


no new school or college has opened in the last 
seven years and no new courses started. Just one of 
the three engineering colleges sanctioned for the 
State in the Seventh Plan has been started, 

With as much as 90 to 95 per cent of: the Educa- 
tion Budget going towards the salaries of teachers, 
where are the funds for innovation or expansion? 

The first hesitant steps.in trying to bridge the 
resource gap have been taken by asking World Bank 
for assistance of Rs 1000 crores for two projects for 
modernising middle-level technical education — one 
of them commencing in 1990 and the other in 1991. 

The International Monctary Fund and the World 
Bank impose the least pre-conditions, on funding 
for technical education so this is to be a priority 
area of multilateral funding. 

There are about 550 polytechnics in the country, 
each turning out about 150 students a year. Though 
the calibre of the teachers as well as the students 
seeking technical education is ofa high ‘order, the 
polytechnics are in a pathetic state. The buildings 
are dilapidated and laboratory facilities obsolete. 
Foreign funding would also help India to diversify 
its course and cater to the ever-changing needs of 
industry. ' 

’ As it is, despite the comparatively small number 
of trained technical hands turned out by the poly- 
technics there is large-scale unemployment among 


them and this is attributed to the mismatch between ' 


the needs of industry and the qualification and skills 
of students. ‘ - 

Innovative, large-scale programmes of education 
at the state level are to be funded by bilateral 
sources like SIDA, CIDA, DANIDA, NORAD and 
UNICEF. These are to supplement state resources. 
The Finance Ministry has now agreed to states 
making full use of the bilateral aid without raising a 
percentage of the grant locally. While World Bank 
assistance is to be a soft-loan, bilateral assistance 
will be an outright grant 

With assistance from IDA and UNICEF a major 
thrust is to be made for the education and economic 
development of Bihar, a backward, problem State. 
The assistance will cover primary to university-level 
education.. NORAD assistance for eight districts of 
Uttarakhand is to be related to environment educa- 
tion. In Orissa bilateral assistance will cover educa- 
tion upto the secondary stage including construction 
of hostels for tribal students. The number of remote 
habitations that need schooling facilities as well as 
schools with just one teacher (NPE says there should 
be - least two teachers in every school) are colo- 
ssal. . 

Along with the multilateral and bilateral funding, 
India hopes to draw from the best experiences in 
education from developing countries — China’s 
success in vocational education, Pakistan’s modernis- 


ation of its Madrassas; the Indonesian experience in - 


population education; and Tanzania’s success in 
adult literacy. i 
. While it is true that foreign assistance could mean 


r 


interference in a very sensitive area of development, , 


the close monitoring by funding agencies should 
(Continued on page 28) 





Women and Development 
YOGINDER K. ALAGH 


OUSEHOLDS, and women in them, are at the cutt- 

ing edge of economic and social activity at the 
local level and an understanding of their status, 
activity levels, community interaction. and social 
economic organisation isa precondition to a-more 
conducive and participatory pattern of community - 
and social organisation. Our understanding of 
many of the facts leaves much to be desired, and in 
' any case of interrelations of the status and beha- 
viour of women on the socio-economic plane with 
demographic, social organisational outcomes and 

economic performance at the local level is still dim- 

mer. Hence the importance of your deliberations in 

the next few days. I propose to put together some 
of the easily available facts on women in rural India, 
to raise questions, the answers to which will be. 
important in our rural development policies in the 

Eighth Plan. a 

` There has been slow evolution of policies aiming 
_ at integration of women in the development effort. 

In the first few plans the emphasis was on organis- 

ing women for collective action through Mahila 

Mandals. Subsequently, a number of welfare meas- 

ures were added. These were in the field of health, 

education, family welfare, nutrition, equal remu- 

neration, steps against wage discrimination and a 

number of legislative measures initiated for women 

against violence and atrocities and preventing social 
` ills like child marriages, dowry, rape and sati. 

In 1974, the Report of Committee on the Status 
of Women in India stressed that dynamics of social 
change and development had adversely affected a 
huge section of women and created imbalances and 
disparities evidenced by declining work participa- 
tion, lower sex ratio and expectancy of life. Focus 
was laid on women as critical inputs for national 
development rather than the targets for welfare 
policies. It, was realised that Constitutional 
guarantee of equality would be meaningless unless 
women’s right to economic independence was 
acknowledged and their- contribution to national 
economy was recognised. This report led to the 
formulation of a National Plan of Action based on 
the guidelines prepared by the UN’s World Plan 
of action for women, which identified areas of emp- 
loyment, health, education, nutrition, legislation 
and social welfare for planned intervention so as to 
improve the condition of women in India. This per- 
ception underlay the Sixth and the Seventh Plan. - 


The author is Member, Planning Commission. 

‘This paper was presented at the “International 
Workshop on Women and Development’’, held at 
Baroda on July 6, 1989. 
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Concern for women ultimately materialised in-the 
formation of a separate Department of Women and 
Child Development in 1985 and a National Com- 
mission on Self-Employed Women so as to study the 
problems of women workers in the vast informal 
sector. As a result of efforts made by the Depart- 
ment and National Commission on Self-Employed. 
‘Women, a national perspective plan for the develop- 
ment of women has been prepared. 

Efforts made during the various plans improved, 
in some areas only marginally the situation of. 
women. Expectation of life at birth has improved 
from 31.6 years in 1951 to 56 years in the quin- 
quennial 1981/86. Average age at marriage has 
shown a slight increase from 17.24 yearsin 1971 to 
18.3 years in 1981. Sex ratio which had been con- 
sistently going down from 1911 to 1971 has shown 
a slight rise from 930 women per 1000 men in 1971 
to 933 per 1000 men in-1981. For the first time, 
since Independence the elected representation of 
women in Parliament has gone up to almost 10 per 


-° cent of its total membership. But there are areas 


where perverse trends continued. The 1981 census’ 
indicated the women literacy rate at around half the 
male counterpart. Female literacy was 16.per cent 

in the States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 

and Uttar Pradesh. Maternal mortality rate conti- 

nues to be high and is estimated to be about 418 per 

thousand live births. 

On the demographic front, some trends are puzzl- 
ing and need exploration by voluntary groups. 
The perverse sex ratio has very little to do it 
seems with economic development. Haryana is the 
second richest State in India in ‘per capita income 
and yet sex ratio at 870 females per 1000 males 
is the lowest apart from Sikkim (exact inverse 


` relationship in rank)’ The “missing women” as , 
Amartya Sen calls them surely need to'be explained 


in this case. Recent studies have emphasised that 
Postponement of age at marriage can be the most 
powerful determinant of fertility reduction, in India.? 
Not surprisingly the singulate age at marriage in ` 
Haryana of females in 1981 was 17.84 years as 
compared to the national average of 18.33 and was 
comparable with the poorer States of Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh of upto 16.71 
years rather than the economically advanced States 
of Gujarat, Karnataka, Punjab and Tamil Nadu ' 
where it ranged between 19.21 to 20.25 years. The 
opposite case is the poor State of Orissa not only 
rich in its gorgeous temple architecture but where 
the sex ratio is 981 and the singulate age at marriage 
was 19.08 in 1981. We do have many things it 


seems to learn from each other. 


i . r il 


— 


Recently some powerful results from the 1981 
Census are being made available on fertility rates 
classified by the economic activity status of women. 
Needless to say, urban women workers have lower 
fertility rates, particularly those who are occupied 
in non-manual work. However, an interesting result, 
which if substantial after detailed, empirical veri- 
fication, would have profound implications for 
India’s long term population growth is the fact that 
age-specific martial fertility rates of working women 
of cultivator househọlds or in other rurai non- 
agricultural occupations, are higher than women 
working as landless labourers. Table-1 shows that 
fertility rates of landless labourers in rural areas in 
India are lower than in economically active women 
workers of cultivator households or other workers. 
Landless labour women in rural India are probably 
too poor to afford children and stay away from work 
during pregnancy period. 

In States like Rajasthan, UP, Orissa, Karnataka 
and West Bengal the difference between fertility 
rates of agricultural labourers and other activities 
is higher than the national average. But in Punjab 
and Haryana where agricultural earnings are high, 
fertility rates of landless labour women are not 
below other categories. This is also true of Maha- 
rashtra which has an EGS Scheme and Kerala (See 
footnote’ to Table I). If this trend is correct, it will 
first need to be understood and if it- persists into the 
future, then as women shift away from landless 
agricultural work, as economic development takes 
places, the birth rate will tend to increase. This will 
be an important argument to integrate population 
policies directly into rural diversification and deve- 
lopment programmes. The argument that I had once 
made for integrating population policies into large 
investment projects like the Sardar Sarovar Project. 
needs much closer scrutiny in the light of these re- 
cent findings.” In fact, I would go a step further and 
- say that the whole area of rural household formation 
needs to be explored in a long term perspective. The 





TABLE—i 
SI. Economic Activity Rural Fertility Rate 
No. a 
(0) Q) (2) 
1. Main Workers 4.6 
Cultivators 48 
4.5 


2. 
3. Agricultural Labourers 
4. Manual Workers other than 2 & 3 


zo A E ee 

Source: Census of India 1981, Child Mortality, Age at 
Marriage and Fertility in India, Occasional Paper 2 of 1989, 
New Delhi, Office of the Registrar General, 1989 p. 11. While 
this Table refers to average number of children ever born per 
workman in the age-group 45-49, estimates of age—specific 
marital fertility rates are available for womon classified by 
economic activity classes as above, see Occasional Paper No. 
4,5. 7,8,9,10, 11, 12 and 13 ‘of 1987, for Tamik Nadu, 
Rajasthan, MP, UP, Bihar, Haryana, Karnataka, Gujarat 
and Orissa respectively and Occasional Paper No.1, 2,9, 10 
and’ 11 of 1988, for Maharashtra, Kerala, West Bengal, 
Punjab and Andhra Pradesh, respectively. In many of the 
States the differences in fertility rates are higher thanin this 
Table, e.g.in Rajasthan, UP, Orissa, Karnataka and West 
Bengal. In Haryana, Punjab, Kerala; and Maharashtra, these 
trends do not hold, ii 
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implication of these trends for a Seminar on Women 
and Developmeet at the Household Level is so obvi- , 
ous that I won’t labour it. 

Some studies of employment of women in different 
sectors have argued that women are being pushed 
into lower wages and poor economic prospects. 
During the decade 1971-81 the percentage of total: 
female workers in the population rose from 12.06 to 
13.99. The percentage of cultivators among them 
tose from 4.4 to 5.8 and of agricultural labourers 
from 7.3 to 8 per cent. : 

These’ studies suggest. that modernisation and 
mechanisation tends to marginalise women workers 
in some sectors. Limited employment opportunities 
created by technology result in the means of produc-. 
tion being concentrated in the hands of a few and 
lead to men replacing women in many traditional 
ateas of employment, in this view. Also the Green 
Revolution and the intensive agriculture have re- 
duced women participation in the farm activities 
while work related to home based farm activities has 
increased, thus, reducing them from ‘working’ to 
‘non-working’ status, in this view. Similarly, intro- 
duction of new technologies in sectors like fisheries, 
textiles, animal husbandry, etc. has forced women 
in this strand of thought to leave their land and 
home based family occupation and to go into other 
areas like construction and manual labour. 

Factual evidence, however, is fairly complex and 
does not always support easy generalisation. If the 
studies referred to above are to be treated as a set of 
analytical hypothesis, they could be stated as 
follows: 

(a) the unemployment rate of women workers is 

rising faster; 

(b) women workers are being pushed out of their 

traditional occupations in the agricultural sector 

at a faster rate; } ' 

(c) casualisation of work amongst fémales is 

higher than amongst males, : ‘ 

While all these propositions have been argued 
quite forcefully and sometimes with selective use of 
micro-studies, the facts as collected by large scale 
household level sample surveys, tend to question 
facile generalisations. 

Work participation rate among.women is signifi- . 
cantly lower in the country due to factors like their 
being’ engaged mainly in household work, more. 
illiteracy, physical hadicap and poorer vocational 
training opportunities, particularly in the rual areas. ` 
However, the work force participation level both 
males and females in the rural areas remained almost 
constant between 63 per cent and 64-per cent in the 
case of former and at about 38 per cent in the case 
of latter throughout the ten year period 1972-73 to! 
1983, as shown by the National Sample Survey: 


Round Type of Work ° Rural (in per cent) 
Force of NSS Male Female 
27 — Main and marginal 63.84 37.53 
32 — Main only 62.25 28.82 ` 
32 — Main and marginal 64.06 38.48 
38 — Main only 61.10 28.38 
38 — Main and marginal ` 63.23 38.74 


CONTRARY. to the impression that casualisation 
in the women labour force is proceeding faster than 
for males, the percentage of the male labour force 
which went into the casual wage category increased 
from 22 per cent in 1972 to 29 per cent in 1982, but 
this percentage only went up from 31 per cent to 35 
per cent for females (Table-2). Thus the extent of 
increase in casualisation was less in females than in 
males. Similarly in rural areas, both in the case of 
males as well as females there has been a fall in the 
self-employment opportunities in the recent years as 
compared to early seventies. In the case of rural 
females, the proportion of self-employed fell to 62 
per cent in 1977/78 from 64 per cent in 1972/73 and 
remained constant in the subsequent years, but in 
case of males it declined from 66 per cent in 1972/73 
to 63 per cent in 1977/78 and further to 60 per cent 
in 1983. Thus self-employment percentages fell less 
in female workers. 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of Workers by Economic Activity 1972/82 


Sl. Mle% _ Female % 
No. Category of 2/th 32nd 38th 27th 32nd 38th 

Employment 1972| 1977{ 1982] 1972] 1977] 1982/ 

73 78 83 73 78 83 

(0) (1) 2 0O 4 © © (/N 
1. Self-Employ- 

ment 65.90 62.77 60.40 64.48 62.10 62.21 
2. Regular Wage/ 

Salaries 

Worker 12,06 10.57 '10.77 4.08 2.84 3.10 
3. Casual Wage 

Labour 2204 26.66 28,83 31.44 35.06 34.69 


There has been a steady fall in the proportion of 
workers in the agriculture and allied sector. In case 
of females it has fallen from about 90 per cent in 
1972/73 to about 87 per cent in 1983, However, the 
fall in case of male workers in the scctor has been 
more during the same period being from 83 per cent 
to 76 per cent. Syphoning out more work force 
from this primary sector is essential for lessening 
pressure on agriculture holdings and utilising the 
workforce in faster growing sectors. 





(Percentages) 
Agriculture’ _ Non-Agriculture 
Male Female Male Female 
Usual Status 1972/73 83.23 89.67 16.77 10.33 
1977/78 80.60 88.10 19.40 11.90 
1983 76.80 86.73 23.20 13.27 
Current 1972/73 — — = z 
Daily Status 1977/78 18.15 83.23 21.85 16.77 
1983 73.29 79.07 26.71 29.93 
Source: NSSO. g 


~~ ~~~ Organisation of women have 


In fact, the shift away from agriculture to non- 
agricultural occupations for women is less than for 
men. Thus'the hypothesis that women are being 
maginalised and pushed away from green revolution/ 
commercial agriculture at a faster rate than men, 
needs closer scrutiny. 

Does all this mean that the status of women in 
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the household and rural work force is not a causa 
of concern. The answer to that is resoundingly 
negative. In fact, I would argue that a lower degree 
of casulisation (alternatively [ower fall in self-employ- 
ment) and a lower shift away from agricultural 
occupations would itself be a matter of concern, 
Casualisation in fast growing agricultural markets, 
can mean better employment opportunities (more 
work available at the going market wage rate) and 
diversification of employment may also mean larger 
work opportunities. To the extent that women are 
not participating in the process, they may be taking 
part at a slower rate in the dynamic part of the 
growth process. 

The only point that I wanted to make was that on 
many of the issues related to women and fertility 
behaviour and women and work and income, the 
jury is still out, in terms of concepts and findings. 

. _, The Eighth Plan will have to continue the multi- 
disciplinary approach for the development of women, 
Employment is recognised as a critical entry point 
for the integration of women in the’ mainstream of 
development. In the organised sector, the employ- . 
ment potential for women is likely to grow at a slow 
pace. On the other hand, there is considerable scope 
for employment in the unorganised sector, parti- 
cularly agriculture and services sector. But appro- 
priate policy interventions are needed to address 
constraints such as lack of organisation, lack of 
systematic training for improving productivity and 
employability and lack of access to productive 
resources, i 

Lack of organisation is the root cause of exploita- 
tion of women particularly in the unorganised sector 
which denies them bargaining strength and all 
benefits of collective action. Organisations of women 

` are helpful in getting over these problems. This has 
been proved by the programme for Development of 

Women and Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA). 
What is needed, therefore, is a large programme for 
promoting organisations of women, In this endea- 
vour, the role of voluntary agencies is very crucial. 
A number of studies have shown that through 
voluntary and cooperative efforts problems relating 
te watershed development, soil conservation, water 
harvesting, more appropriate crop cover, including 
social forestry and energy plantations, can be 
resolved. The recent initiatives relating to Pancha- 
yati Raj and the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana are meant 
to give support to such efforts. The attempt is not 
only to decentralise political Power, to disadvantaged 
groups and women in particular but also to provide 
economic support for productive activities and 

_ employment at the local level. These efforts will have 
to be given greater priority ‘in the Eighth Plan. 

been particularly 
successful in some areas in projects on energy 
plantations, artisan and non-crop activities in local 
areas. 

Women function in many cases, as low paid un- 
skilled labourers, since no training facilities are 
available to upgrade their skills. The programme for 
Training of Rural Youth for self-employment hag 
no doubt a certain percentage earmarked for women, 
\ (Contd. on page 28) 
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Panchayats in West Bengal - 
SUBRATA MUKHERJEE ' 


T= Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, has himself 
acknowledged the impressive performance of the 
Left Front Government in reviving the Panchayati 
Raj institutions in West Bengal and making them 
Vibrant and functional. Both in dealing effectively 
with the issues concerning participatory decentralisa- 
tion and the constitutional issues, the West Bengal 
experience has a lot of positive points. 

In West Bengal a sizeable portion of land is con- 
centrated in a few hands, as itis in other states. But 
unlike in many other states, there are no big land- 
owners. The other important features of rural Bengal 
are an acute land scarcity and ampleness of Jabour. 
Small holdings and great inequality are also widely 
prevalent, The use of bargadars (share-croppers) in 
cultivation is also a common feature. The number of 
bargadars is officially given as two million. 

It is generally agreed that one of the major 
successes of the CPI-M led coalition in West Bengal 
since 1977 is the visible improvement of the status 
and working conditions of the bargadars. Signi- 
ficantly, though the major land reform legislations 
were enacted during the Congress regime between 
1950 and 1971, yet there was hardly any effective 
measure to implement the reforms. The stipulation 
that the bargadars were entitled to 60 per cent (later 
raised to 75 per cent) of the crops, remained merely 
on paper. What the Left Front Government did was 
to implement these earlier legislations effectively by 
plugging the loopholes and revitalising the local 
governmental set up. The Panchayat Act of 1973 
provided for a three tier system, lowest being the 
Gram Panchayat consisting of six to ten villages, a 
Panchayat Samiti at the ,middle tier and a Zilla 
Parishad at the top. Gram Panchayats are the most 
important of these three and consist of seven to 25 
members elected directly by adult franchise. In addi- 
tion to these, two scheduled caste and scheduled 
tribe members and two women members may be 
appointed, if these respective categories are not re- 
presented by direct election. - 

Panchayats, which were totally insignificant in 
West Bengal before the Left Front Government was 
established, were revitalised by one of its early and 
most significant policy implementations. On June 4, 
1978 elections were held to all the three tiers of the 
local government. For the Gram Panchayats, it was 
the first election in 20 years and for the Zilla 
Parishads, the first in 15 years. Another important 
_ point was that the Left Front partners rejected the 
idea of party-less democracy advocated by the Oppo- 
sition parties. Subsequently, a well-organised cam- 
paign was launched to reach the rural poor and 
politicise the local elections. 

The Left Front won an impressive majority in the 
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Panchayat elections. The leading partner of the Left 
Front CPI-M won nearly 70 per cent seats in Gram 
Panchayats and about 75 per cent in Panchayat 
Smitis and Zilla Parishads. The functions of Pan- 
chayats include important areas such as sanitation, 
road construction,, rural upliftment and tax collec- 
tion. Panchayats had been instrumental in imple- 
menting the developmental programmes of the State 
Government and significantly, land reform policies. 

Unlike in the previous Congress administra- 
tion in which a large number of bargadars were 
forcibly evicted on the plea that the landowners 
needed the land for self-cultivation as it was very 
difficult for the bargadars to prove their tenancy 
rights, an amendment was incorporated which in 
effect meant that the landowner was to prove that 
the land was not cultivated by a bargadar. It meant 
that the initiation of the legal process and the 
payment etc to the lawyers were shifted from the 
bargadar, who was seldom ina position to fight a 
legal battle, to’ the landowner. Much of the success 
achieved -by Operation Barga was because of such 
imaginative steps. 


-. What is unique in the West Bengal experiment is 


the fact that, as R. Ghose points out, a serious 
“attempt has been made to supplement the tradi- 
tional measures of agrarian reforms by developing a 
broad support mechanism by establishing functional 
linkages with the bureaucracy, elected rural self- 
growing institutions and peasants organisations.” It 
is this support base and linkages that has made the 
West Bengal scene so different and impressive. 

Along with securing tenancy rights, efforts have 
also been’ made for the economic independence of 
the bargadars. A government scheme was launched by 
which registered bargadars were entitled to receive 
production loans on attractive terms. For improving 
the lot of the landless and land-poor, National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) was launched 
engaging workers in road-building and other con- 
struction programmes during the lean seasons. 
NREP was a national programme and as such the 
Left Front cannot take any credit for its formulation. 
But, as Westergaard correctly observes, NREP was a 
national programme skilfully used by the Left Front 
with an assumption that alternative employment 
opportunites would make the agricultural labourers 
less dependent on the landlords and would enable 
them to secure better wages. 

The registration of titles of homestead land meant 
security for the landless labourers and share-croppers 
for their dwelling units, bulk of which were owned 
by the landowners. This was done again to reduce 
the economic dependence of the bargadars and the 
landless labourers on the landowners. Prior to 1977 
only 275,000 bargadars were registered, but by 
December 1984, 1.3 million of the 2 million bargadars 
were registered. 96 percent of all the tenants were 
recorded. The record of land redistribution was 
equally impressive. Out of 1.2 million acres of 
available land, 800,000 have been redistributed 
among the landless. 

The important point to note is that all these 
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Politics of Job Reservation 
SHYAMA NAND SINGH 


T= Government of India and all the State Govern- 
ments are trying to recruit large number of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes candidates 


against the posts reserved for them within 90 days - 


beginning from June 1, 1989. In April 1989, the 
Government of India introduced a ban on “dereser- 


` vation’ ofthe reserved seats for SC and ST and 


treat them as ‘backlog’ vacancies. In the various 
departments of Central and State Governments more 
than 50 percent reserved posts are vacant due to 
non-availability of suitable candidates from SC and 
ST categories. Therefore, roster’ registers are main- 
tained. Now it is not possible to-get a large number 
of suitable. SC and ST candidates within a short 
span of time. Hence the recent policy-decision taken 
by the Government is an election gimmick to gain 


` the maximum support of the ignorant SCs and STs. 


If all the backlog vacancies for them are: fulfilled 
there will be virtually no vacancies, left for general 
candidates.\Such a situation may repeat anti-reser- 
vation agitation as in Gujarat and other states. 
Table I gives'a comparative percentage of 
representation of SC and ST in various State 
Government services. In all these cases more than 
50 per cent reserved seats are vacant. However, the 
Government failed to do something substantial 


_ about it. 


The benefits of reservation policy is also available 
to Other Backward Classes.(OBCs, for short). They 
are socially and educationally backward intermediary 
castes, other than SC and ST, varying greatly from 
state to state. The Central Government failed ‘to 
accept the recommendations of Kakakalelkar (1956) 
and Mandal Commission (1982) for 26 per cent reser- 
vation for them in all-India services,! 

But 12 Indian states recognised the deprivation of 
OBCs and provided- reserved seats and posts to them 
in educational institutions, Government and semi- 
Government jobs. The reservation for OBCs witnessed 
anti-reservation agitation’ in different parts of the 
country. In Tamil Nadu, a most backward caste, 
the Vanniyar, has been agitating for the last two 
years for 20 per cent reservation for them in State 
Government and two per cent in the Centre Govern- 
ment. The Tamil Nadu Government has now com- 
partmentalised 20 per cent reserved seats and posts 
for most backward classes including the Vanniyar. 

It has become a debatable issue as to who should 
be given benefits under this policy; what should be 
the rational criteria for deciding eligibility for giving 
benefits; how long the benefit should be granted; how 
much posts and seats be reserved; how to preserve 
the society from the effects of reservation policy; and 
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‘ 
how to maintain efficiency of service even after 
introducing reservation policy. These questions have 
aroused public awareness. 

In some States few seats are reserved for the 
dependents of the freedom fighters, ex-servicemen 
and economically backward people. There are diffe- 
rences between the States of North and South India 
not only on the criteria chosen for determining back- 
wardness, but also in the procedures of implemen- 
tation. The OBCs are getting the benefits of prefe~ 
rential .treatment in twelve States. They are even 
treated at par with the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
in regards to age limit, payment of fees, the number 
of attempts allowed in taking competitive examina- 
tion, hostel accommodation, roster system for unfilled 
seats and posts and other welfare measures. 

In the context of the backward classes, 1970s and 
1980s have witnessed the appointment of Backward 
Classes Commissions in different North Indian states 
and the adoption of a policy. of reservation for 
them for the first time in Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. This led to a reservation, 
of 50 per cent or more of the available vacancies. 
The advanced classes took it as a great challenge to 
them in their search fot a livelihood. Anti-reser- 
vationists opted for agitation in North Indian states 
and approached judiciary in the South Indian states. 


T= policy of reservation of jobs in Government 
services and seats in educational institutions 
followed by some State Governments has been 
challenged a number of times in the High Court and 
in the Supreme Court of India. The main problem 
is: what should be the criteria‘ for determining back- 
wardness, caste or economy? When some State 
Governments sought to reserve more than 50'per 
‘cent of the posts for the backward classes, these were 
again challenged in the courts. 
In Balaji State of Mysore (1963), the Government 
policy of reservation of jobs for the backward classes ° 
in Mysore (Karnataka) was challenged in the 
Supreme Court with the plea that the list of back- 
ward classes had been prepared only on the basis of 
caste and therefore, it was unconstitutional.? It also 
suggested aggregate reservation for various catego- . 
ries (including OBCs should be less than 50 per cent. 
By and large, State Governments abide by these 
suggestions. On September 5, 1986, Andhra Pradesh 
High Court struck down the Andhra Pradesh Gov- 
ernment’s decision to reserve more than 50 per cent 
posts and seats in the State. Now it is argued that 
why 50 per cent reservation is constitutional and 
more than 50 per cent is unconstitutional. It: is for 
the legislature to decide. In context of OBCs, it 
favoured that backwardness should be both social 
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TABLE I 
Reseryation for SC and ST in Ten Indian States and Actual Percentage of Representation, 1986 


a 





S. ` ‘State{UT. 





Percentage 
No. of reserva- 
tion pres- 
cribed Group A, 
SC ST SC ST 
I 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Andhra Pradesh 15 6 3.99 0.70 
2. Haryana’ 20 — 5.60 s= 
3. Karnataka 15 3 12.23 1.79 
4. Kerala 8 2 (—8.41 in Group 
5. Madhya Pradesh 15 18 2.13 1.94 
6. Maharashtra 13 7 6.90 2.29 
7. Orissa a 15 23 1.41 0.88 
8. Punjab 23 — 9.23 - 
9. Uttar Pradesh-A&B 18 2 740 0.45 
Cc. 25 2 3 
D 30 2 , 
10. Chandigarh (UT) 5o = 3.60 £ 


« 


Percentage of Actual Representation 





Group B Group C Group D 
SC ST SC ST SC ST. 
7 8° 9 ` W Il 12 
5.52 0.80 19.40 0.94 15.81 2.68 
4.70 — 8.80 — ı 26.20 G 
8.06 1.49 11.20, -1.57 19.58 , 3.28 
A and B——) (———9,.00———) (——13.49——) 
5.31° 2.44 9.17 9.45 11.75 8.67 
7.91 2.28 12.83 5.02 21.30 7.45 
2.87 1.56 8.64 5.62 21.29 12.02 

12.39 — 9.56 — 14.38 — 
7.11 0.37 13.66 0.42 17.58 0.50 
2.50 = 11.52 0.22 27.65 0.60 


Žo ee ee 
~ d 
Source: -Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 28th Report, 1986-87, Government of India, 


New Delhi, 1988, pp. 520-521. 


and educational and not social or educational and 
their condition should be comparable to the 
Scheduled Castes and tribes in the matter of back- 


wradness. And farther, they should satisfy the means © 


test decided by the State Government.® 

In the 1950s and the 1960s the policy of reserva- 
tion was not regarded as a social or a political pro- 
blem. There were job opportunities. for all educated 
youth. The spread of education among all sections 
of society has fostered keen competition in the job 
market. Unemployment is an acute problem. This is 
why young men of the advanced classes think that 
reservation in favour of the backward classes is a 
great hindrance to them in their search for jobs and 
for better educaticn. On the other hand, young men 
belonging to backward classes think that the young 
men of the advanced classes are out to corner all 
available opportunities. These mutually antagonistic 


feelings have led to the pro-reservationist ahd anti-_ 


-geservationist, movements in different parts of the 
country. : 
Nirmal Mukherjee rightly opines that the rise of 
the anti-reservationist feeling is a direct result of the 
sudden and- massive success achieved into imple- 
mentation of the policy of reservation during the 
1970s: i 
Upto the latter 608, there was steady but slow 
. progress in the representation of SCs and STs in 
Central Government appointments. It began to 
appear that the system of reservation operated 
until then was not good enough to achieve 
adequate representation for these groups in a 
short time span. No adverse feelings were gene- 
rated against reservation for the simple reason 
that the SC and ST’ entrants into Government 
service were too few and too junior to pose any 
kind of threat to the entrenched intetests of the 
upper castes,* 


16 


The policy of reservation was not implemented 
seriously in the 1960s, and young men of the advanc- 
ed classes were able to avail themselves of the 
seats reserved for the Scheduled, Castes and Tribes 
as well’ as the OBCs. He, further observes that 
reservation for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes was 
raised from 12.5 per cent and 5 percent to 15 per 
cent and 7.5 per cent respectively in 1970. The 
period for carrying forward unfilled vacancies was 
also extended from two to three years. And the 
benefits of reservation were extended to cover pro- 
motions as well. Asa corollary, it also led’ to a 
spurt in the anti-reservationist feeling among the 
advanced classes. Table II explains the present 
proposition: 

During the period 1965 to 1987 representation of SC 
and ST in A, B, C & D categories increased by 6.59 
7.58, 5.58, 2.34 and 1.78, 1.58, 3.09 and 2.45 respec- 
tively. But even after this backlog-in A, B, C, D 
categories are —6.77, —4.6, —0.54 and —5.45 
— 5,58, —3.27 and —1.66 respectively., Now it is 
not possible for the Government to fulfill all the 


i TABLE II 
Representation of SC and ST in Central Government Services 


Group of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
posts 1965 1977 1987 ` + 1965 1977 1987 
oT E 
A 1.64 4.16 8.23 0.27 0.77 2.05 
B 2.82 6.07 10.40 0.34 0.77 1.92 
C 8.88 11.84 . 14.46 1.14 2.78 4.23 
D 17.75 19.07 20.09 3.39 4.35 5.84 

(excluding sweepers) 





Source: Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, 28th Report, 1986-87. Goverpment of 
India (New Delhi‘, 1988, p 482). 


backlog within 90 days in any circumstances, ‘The 
present move is guided by sheer political expediency, 
` The advanced classes accepted reservation upto 
extent in the matter of initial appointments or admis- 
sions. When the roster system was introduced for 
unfilled reserved seats and—posts, and the policy of 
reservation was made applicable to promotions as 
well, their resentment erupted into a strong” protest 
movement. That is why, many scholars who are in 
favour of reservation at the time of initial appoint- 
ments for certain classes are against reservation in 
the matter of promotion. + 

The pro-reservationist and  anti-reservationist 
movements are projected in terms of backward 
classes versus the advanced. As reservation restricts 
the opportunities available to job-seekers from the 
advanced classes, the rival social groups have come 
forward for and against the theory and practice of 
reservation. In general, the backward-caste spokes- 
men have favoured reservation, and those of the 
advanced classes have opposed it. 

© Fi 
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pro-reservationists argue that the superiority of 


the Brahmins and the other upper castes and the . 
‘low social ranking of the backward castes and the 


Shudras are ideas rooted in the Hindu scriptures. 


They point out how even today,.a poor Brahmin . 


enjoys a higher status socially than a rich man 
belonging to one of the backward castes. They, 


` therefore, feel that caste is a relevant criterion in the 


\ 


determination of backwardness. They want to com- 
pensate members of the backward castes for their 
age-old social handicap by giving them better repre- 
sentation, better opportunities and better facilities. ` 


They further argue that ritual status is a predo-. 


minant criterion of social stratification> and” that 
the acquisition of economic and political power does 
not in itself assure the upward movement of a social 
group on the social ladder. Further, they point out 
how, if economic backwardness is everything, the 
framers of the Constitution would not have taken 
the trouble of using the word ‘‘socially and educa- 
tionally backward classes” in Article 15 (4). They 


' would have been.quite brief and used just the word 


“economically backward”. 

Refuting the criticism of anti-reservationist on the 
nomnicature of ‘castes’ and ‘classes’, they claim that 
backward castes are also backward classes. Mandal 
Commission in its micro-study of a number of 
villages finds that, by and large, there is close corres- 
pondence between the caste hierarchy and class 
hierarchy. Although, the findings of the Mandal 
Commission are not able to prove perfect correlation 
between caste and class, the use of word ‘backward 
classes’ in the Articles 15 (4) and 16 (4) is for ‘other 
backward castes’. 
` Further, the leaders of the backward classes in 
India allege that 85 per cent of the Government jobs 
‘are in the hands of the upper castes who constitute 
only 25 per cent of the population in India. They 
claim that only a few per cent of employees and 
students from reserved categories are responsible for 
bringing down efficiency, standard: and merit. It 
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must be due to uppèt caste monopoly. 

It is true thaf in the given economic and political 
context, one’s birth in a particular family by and large 
determines one’s chances in life’. Not only 
have the so-called upper castes enjoyed control over 
resources for centuries, but they have also dominated 
the culture of the masses. It created the superiority 
of the twice-born (upper castes) and inferiority of 
the backward. ‘ 

The leaders of the backward classes point out the 
Brahmins have stayed at the top for centuries and 
how this has helped them in acquiring certain pro- 
gressive values”. Although the lower castes are now 
determined to rise higher, the upward movement is 
much too slow. The Brahmins and the other upper 
caste people have thus a cultural advantage which 
helps even the poor among them in striving for 
worthwhile goals. This type of mental horizon and 
social make-up is not available to the backward 
classes. Reservation, therefore, is the only remedy 
for social and educational backwardness. 

The leaders of the backward classes deny that 


" caste-based reservation strengthens the caste system. 


They claim that students and employees of the 
backward classes have been the worst victims of 
casteism. The upper castes have always helped only 


` their own people. If all castes and communities get 


their due representation in educational institutions 
and in Government service, it will make short work 
of porochial loyalties „and check the monopolies of 
upper castes in the technical education and Govern- 
ment jobs through Constitutional means. 

In suppprt of the policy of reservation, Devaraj 
Urs once urged that casteism of one hue could be 
fought only by casteism of another hue,’ Why should 
it be said that if the lower castes and the under- 
privileged fought for their share in the Government, 
it was tantamount to casteism? If the upper castes 
dominated the political scene and appropriately upto 
a very large percentage of jobs in thé Government, 
was it not tantamount to casteism? ‘Urs added that, 
after all, the social structure in which one grew up 
was basically an unequal one. Afid unless the’ State 
intervened, that set-up would continue for all time. 

Ram Manohar Lohia, who advocated 60 per cent 


reservation for the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled 


Tribes, the backward classes and women, said: 
If merit were to be the sole criterion for selection 
or appointments, the high castes with their 5,000- 
year-old tradition of specialisation’ in mental 
“pursuits would be unbeatable. 

He further observed that three characteristics dis- 
tinguished India’s ruling classes: (1) high caste; (2) 
education in English-medium; and (3) wealth, Any 
two of these three factors make a mana member of 
the ruling castes. He concluded that the presence of 
the first factor, viz. high caste, froze the whole situa- 
tion almost into an immobility, for over 90 per cent 
of India’s ruling classes belong to high castes.® 

Further, the pro-reservationists argue that to run 
the administration efficiently one does not need to be 
a genius. Common intelligence is sufficient if it is 
coupled with a high degree of honesty and a capacity 
to take decisions.1° rad 

According to the leaders of the backward classes, 
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one’s merit is a product of the socio-economie con- 
ditions of one’s family: The children of socially 
superior and prosperous parents do well in education 
and in the job market. The socio-economic condi- 
tions of the backward castes have not improved. 
They are, therefore, entitled to reservation. Reserva- 
tion, they declare, does not lead to any decline in 
administrative efficiency. On the other hand, it 
integrates the political and social systems and 
ensures social equality. It strengthens the faith of 
the backward classes in the political system. This in 
its turn promotes national integration. 

With the enforcement of land reforms, a large 
number of people among’ the backward castes 
became small and’ medium farmers. This enabled 
them to acquire property and to snap’their links with 
money-lenders. The only challenge that they were 
then left with lay in the sphere of jobs where the 
upper castes still held sway by virtue of their 
superior education. The anti-reservationists on the 
other hand regarded reservation as a long-term 
political strategy on the part of the backward classes 
to steala march over them and to prosper at their 
expense. 


THE anti-reservationists point out that reservation 
has tended to increase rather than reduce disparties 
between and within target groups”. For example, the 
general mass of Harijans have been let down by 
their own people,’ and only the prosperous among 
them. have cornered all the benefits of preferential 
treatment. 

It is true that in the traditional Indian society, 
there was a class correspondence between the caste 
hierarchy and the economic hierarchy; so much so 
that the backward castes also constituted the back- 
ward classes2° However, in the course of the last 
four decades br so, certain significant changes have 
taken place causing a number of traditional back- 
ward castes to move up socially: and a number of 
traditional advanced castes to move down. In view 
of this development, there is no need for reservation 
to ensure the upward mobility of the backward castes. 
They are now capable of furthering themselves. 

’ From the economic point of view the backward 
classes are by no means backward. They are 
basically agriculturists and artisans in the rural 
areas. They own land, cows and buffaloes. They 
lend money to the poor villagers and charge usurious 
rates of interest. They hoard surplus grain, wait for 
the price to rise and then sell it at great profit. By 
consuming little money, they save to educate their 
children in‘schools and colleges. They realise the 
value of education and are no longer steeped in 
illiteracy and backwardness. - : 
-. The anti-reservationists, further, hold that the tradi- 
tional system of social stratification has undergone a 
metamorphosis in recent times. A number of factors 
are responsible for this metamorphosis such as 
universal education, wide-ranging social legislation 
affecting age-old institutions and inequalities, land 
reforms, urbanisation, industrialisation and the 
-consquent diversification of occupational structures." 
In this situation, inferior occupations like artisan, 
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landless labourer, cultivators and others would be 


the correct test of;baçkwardness in place of caste. 

Yet another argumentis that the demand for 
reservation is due to Jack of jobs. The problem of 
educated ‘unemployment has assumed alarming 
dimensions in our country in view of the rapid 
expansion of education on the one hand and the 
slackening rate of economic development on the? 
other. This problem can only be solved by creating 
more jobs, not by alienating any percentage of the 
existing jobs in favour of any caste or community. 

Anti-reservationists , fee] that the young men of 
the upper castes should not be made to suffer for the 
misdeeds that their forefathers might be said to have 
committed in previous years. They also feel that the 
according to preferential treatment to‘ the backward 
castes is against the principle of equality. Others 
are opposed to the criteria chosen for the determina- 
tion of backwardness. They are less against the idea 
of favouring as “‘more backward castes”. 

Sociologist like Andre Beteille observes that 
reservation can do little to bring about a social 
revolution in India2® Further, there can be no real 
change in the mental horizons of people. We shall 
remain eternally stuck with the very divisions we 
have inherited from the past unless we are able to 
move towards a different conception of backward- . 
ness, one that relates it to the needs of individuals 
rather than to the demands of castes and com- 
munities.’ f 

If the caste system is to be destroyed or if its 
sanctity as a legitimiser of exploitation is to be 
undermined, one must deal withthe sources of 
exploitation on which the caste system thrives*’, ; 
Leftist like E.M.S. Namboodiripad observes that in 
making the demand for reservation, the working 
people belonging to the ‘forward’ communities are 
being pitted against the backward communities and 
that also class unity on the basis of common slogans 
and demands for democracy are being sacrificed for 
the sake of ‘unity’ between the exploiters and the 
exploited."® ` 

The radicals are also against feservation. They 
believe that piece-meal changes cannot ameliorate 
the conditions of the poor. They favour structural 
changes that can create enough jobs and educational 
opportunities. Reservation, according to them, 
snuffs out the revolutionary spirit of the have-nots. 

Backwardness ultimately is a matter of socio- 
economic opportunities, missed or denied, and 
illiteracy is one of its basic manifestations”. The 
anti-reservationists, therefore, advocate economic 
development and spread_of education rather than 
reservation as the need of: the hour. The former 
President of India, Sanjiva Reddy once said that 
there were several Brahmins who were far below the 
poverty-line in spite of being members of an, 
advanced community. ‘Is it not unjust todeny such 
Brahmins Government assistance?” he asked*°. This 
question haunts all secular-minded intellectuals and 
critics of the. compensatory discrimination policy. 

D.A. Desai, a learned judge of the Supreme Court, 
observed the same viewpoint: ‘ 

If economic criterion for compensatory discrimi- 

nation or affirmative action is accepted, it would 
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f ` . 
atrike at the root cause of social and educational 
backwardness, and simultaneously take a vital 
step in the direction of destruction of caste 
Structure which in turn would advance the secular 
character of the Nation.®}, 

He further explained the twin Constitutional goals 
of this approach: 

One, to strike at the perpetuation of the caste 
stratification of the Indian society so a3 to arrest 
progressive movement and to take a firm step 
towards establishing a casteless lens and two, 
to progressively eliminate poverty by giving an 
opportunity to the disadvantaged sections of the 
society to raise theit position and be part of the 
mainstream of life which means eradication of 
poverty’?, 

Devraj Urs noteda number of points against 
teservation: (1) Reservation creates a vested interest 
in backwardness; it is a convenient means by which 
more and more sections of the community would try 
to wangle the concessions available; (2) the benefits 
do nat percolate down tothe broad miasses of the 
backward classes. They reach only a tiny elite group. 
This group, in its turn, creates a gap between itself 
and the less fortunate sections of its own community. 
Members of the group copy the manners and life- 
styles of the advanced communities, a process which 
the sociologists have christened Sansxritisation; (3) 
reservation does injustice to many meritorious 
candidates. More often than not, these candidates 
are found to belong to the advanced communities*. 

The pro-reservationists’ claim that Article 15 (4) 
and 16 (4) of Indian Constitution entitle the back- 
ward classes to preferential treatment. Actually, it 
isnot so. In the Balaji case, the Supreme Court 
described Article 15 (4) and 16 (4) as only enabling 
provisions which do not impose and obligation on 
the State to actin a particular way?*. The use of 
those provisions, according to it, is a matter left to 
‘the discretion of the State’. Itis not a constitu- 
tional duty cast upon the Government to make 
reservation. It if a discretionary power. Even if the 
Government uses the power to make reservation, 
it cannot destroy the interest of others. 
~ Instead of caste, I.P. Desai has suggested class 
criteria along with the following alternative criteria: 
(1) The unit must be completely secular. (2) It must 
` be in consequence with the few ‘society that has 
emerged in developing. (3) The new society is based 
on a recognition of the individual asa citizen, and 
his rights and obligations are defined by secular 
political authority. (4) The class to which an indivi- 
dual belongs can be identified by the activity he 
engages in for earning his livelihood". - 

He observes that social and educational backward- 
ness need not necessarily co-exist. An individual 
belonging to one of the higher groups in the caste 
hierarchy may be educationally backward; and an 
individual who is educationally advanced may be 
socially backward. Similarly, an individua] belong- 
ing to one of the lower castes may not belong to the 
socially and educationally backward class because 
of his caste. In a secular status system, he may not 
be considered backward.*°- $ 

In support of the LP. Desai view and negating 
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the fear raised by Ghanshyam Shah about change 
of criteria for identifying other backward classes 
from caste to class, Upendra Baxi says that — 
Ifthe poor, can be operationally defined, cate- 
gorised and sub-categorised and reservation 
` benefits be stratified accordingly, would the 
scenario still haunt us? I think not.?” 

The arguments of I.P. Desai and Upendra Baxi is 
quite logical and looks secular, but not applicable 
and identifiable. All these are designed for the few 
per cent of poor people among the upper castes and’ 
ignoring the miserable condition of the large section 
of backward classes. Even the Baxi suggestion will 
not solve the fear raised by Shahin context of the 
changed reservation policy from caste to class. He 
observes: f i 

Now if the Government changes the criteria of 
reservation from caste to class, person from the 
upper strata of the lower castes who are other- 
wise not able to compete with the upper strata of 
the upper castes despite the reservations will be 
excluded from the white collar jobs. And the 
persons from the lower strata of the lower castes’ 
will not be able to compete with their counter- 
parts of the upper castes. They too will be ex- - 
cluded.** 

Thus, Shah suggests caste/class/social groups 
model, for the persons belonging to poor strata of, 
the low castes/social groups of different religions. 
Shah advocates determination of beneficiaries in | 
sub-regional exclusion of ddvanced backward castes 
from the benefit of reservation.™ i 

Under these circumstances, we have to evolve a 
more scientific criteria which should benefit, the 
deprived castes as well as the poor sections of the 
society. It must not be exclusively on the basis of 
caste. Although, caste isa relevant factor in deter- 
minidg social backwardness, but not the dominant 
factor. Social backwardness is arising from eco- 
nomic backwardness, And further, the occupations 
followed by certain classes are inferior and contri- 
buting to social backwardness. Thus, the only 
combination of caste, class and occupation will be a 


. rational policy in order to provide opportunities 


for the upliftment to most backward classes in con- 
text of social and economic variables. 

The other desiderata are: (1) Adoption of effective 
measures for the exclusion of all advanced sections 
and families among the backward castes from the 
benefits of reservation. (2) Reservation should be 
limited to just one generation. Subsequent genera- 
tions should be made to compete with the general 
categories. (3)The policy of reservation should be 
reassessed every few years to ensure that it is not 
being misused and that administrative standards and 
efficiency are not being affected. (4) Reservation 
should be restricted toa small percentage of the 
available posts. It should not exceed fifty per cent 
in any circumstances. (5) No attempt should -be 
made to impose reservation without the sanction of 
the legislature concerned. Prior tothe adoption of 
a reservation policy there should be a free and open 
debate within the legislature and outside, so that 
the Government might be able to gain. from the 


feedback and make the legislation concerned accept- 
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able to all sections of the population. (6) There- 
should be no roster system. If unfilled- vacancies 
are kept vacant for two or three years. before being 
dereserved, it might at certain stages leave very 
few vacancies open for the general categories. If it 
‘does, it might lead to violent protest from the anti- 
reservationists. (7) Every Government servant should 
be made to earn his promotion by merit and 
efficiency. If reservation is brought in at every stage 
of the official hierarchy, and some people are 
allowed to rise sharply to the top just, because of 
their birth in a backward community, it Would breed 
unbearable frustration among the others. Efficiency 
and discipline would suffer irreparably. (8) There 
should bea suitable cut-off point to ensure that 
those getting admission in the professional educa- 


tional institutions by taking advantage of the policy . 


of reservation possess a certain minimum standard, 
otherwise the fall in standards would be too preci- 
pitous forthe good of the nation. (9) Measures 
should be taken to build up the’confidence of the 
backward classes through extra coaching preselec- 
tion training, etc. It is also important to provide 
them with suitable scholarships, hostel accommoda- 
tion etc. to enable them to take advantage- of the 
preferential treatment given to them. Mere admis- 
sion into a technical college without the necessary 
infrastructure to make it worthwhile is of no use. 
(10) Above all, care should be taken to ensure that 
no body develops a vested interest ım the indefinite 
continuance of the reservation system. Some people 
say that reservation can’ be withdrawn when the 
backward classes become the equals of the advanced 
classes. Others say that reservation should continue 
till the caste system disappears. In either case the 
idea is that reservation should continue for very 
long time indeed. But, if reservation is not with- 
drawn within the next twenty years, it might take 
root and become another evil as odious as the 
caste system itself. (11) For reservation to be 
accepted on a national scale it would be necessary: 
to build up public opinion. Ifthe Government yields 
to pressures from the interested parties and adopts 
reservation for the backward classes as a national 
policy (as in the case of reservation for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes), it might affect the 
stability of the nation. There is, therefore, need fora 
national consensus. It is also important to have a 
consensus as regards the criteria to be used for 
determining backwardness. 

These sugggestions are aimed at making the reser- 
vation policy more scientific. A good reservation 
policy isa policy which benefits .the needy sections 
of society without undermining the efficiency and 
merit, without breaking*our solidarity asa nation, 
and without hampering our march towards pro- 
gress. [J 
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Public Sector Banks and Rural Credit a 


ANIL KUMAR JAIN 


(CCommercia banking in India had traditionally 
developed along the pattern of commercial 
banking in England. Commercial banks were in the 
private sector and worked with the share capital and 
_ deposits from the public. Till the 1960s short term 
- deposits constituted the major portion of commer- 
cial banks’ deposits, Since these banks were guided 
mainly by profit considerations, they, like their 
British counterparts, concentrated on giving short 
and medium term loans to,trade and commerce as 
that ensured liquidity and profitability. Agricul- 
ture'was neglected on account of risks and uncertain- 
ties associated withsit> 
„Various committees, like the Agricultural Finance 
Sub-Committee (1945), Rural , Banking Enquiry 
Committee and the All-India Rural Credit Survey 
Committee (1954) had pointed out towards the inade- 
quate credit provided by the commercial banks but 
none of them had made any positive recommenda- 
tion in this regard. However, since the 1960sa 
number of changes took place ih agriculture. Agri- 


. culture was getting high priority, self-sufficiency in’ 


foodgrains was targetted, increasing use of chemi- 
cal fertilisers, improved seeds, pesticides and 
other modern agricultural inputs was being ‘made. 
Hence, need for more and more rural credit was 
being felt. Towards this end, social control over 
banking was introduced in 1968 and in July 1969, 
fourteen major commercial banks having total 
deposits of Rs. 50 crorés or more, were nationalis- 
ed, Thus, 85 per cent of total commercial banking 
business was nationalised. Subsequently, six other 
banks were also nationalised on April 15, 1980. 
Growth of banks during the last two decades has 
been characterised by strong commercial banking 


presence in unbanked and underbanked regions in’ 


the countryside and expansion of banking facilities 
throughout the country. The progress of banks has 
been multi-faceted. Apart froma massive growth 
in their deposits and advances and extension of 
their branch network, banks have made rapid 


strides in the field of social banking by extending the. 


benefit of credit to a vast multitude of self-employed 
people ahd persons of small means in urban areas 
and the rural poor. There have also been changes 
in the realm of rural lending. Security of loan is 
no longer the sole determinant of credit availability. 
In fact, ‘purpose’ has taken a prime place in the 
rural credit structure over ‘security’. 

Advances by public sector banks to priority sec- 
tors enjoy certain advantages such as concessional 
rate of intérest, concessional rate in regard to margin 
requirements and relaxation in respect of proce- 
dural formalities. Whereas total amount outstand- 
ing against the priority. sectors was only Rs. 441 
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crores in June, 1969, it went up to Rs. 21,786 crores 
in June, 1986. Banks render financial assistance to 
agriculture through direct advances and indirect 
assistance. Between June, 1969° and June, 1986, 
whereas the amount of direct finance has increased 
from Rs 40 crores to Rs 7,9!8-crores, the indirect 
assistance has gone up from Rs 122 crores to Rs 
1,313 crores. The credit-deposit ratio of rural areas 
also increased from 37.2 per cent to 65.2 per cent. 
As part of the institutional infrastructural deveiép- 
ment, the Regional Rural Banks have also come to 
stay in many districts and by 1986 there were 193 
RRBs with 13,053 branches.in India mostly catering 
to the rural clientele. As a result of all these efforts it 
is found that institutional agencies today finance the 
lion’s share of the credit requirements and that too 
ona progressive proportion. For example, 29 per 
cent of the credit demand of the cultivators and 
17 per cent of the non-cultivators was met by com- 
mercial banks in 1981 compared with its dismal 
share of 0.9 pèr cent apd 2.0 per cent respectively in 
1951. 

While it is true that commercial banks have record- 
ed significant progress in the field of rural credit, 
they had to face several organisational, legal, pro- 
cedural, environmental, political and social pro- 
blems. However, we would like to draw attention 
here towards the four deep-seated problems which 
appear to throttle their growth in the forthcoming 
decade. These relate to (a) directional flaws, (by pro- 
fit erosion, (c) mounting overdues, and (d) falling 
standards of customer service and deterioration in 
operational efficiency. 

Although considerable credit expansion has taken 
place in the primary sector during the post-nationali- 
sation period, its incidence has been uneven. While 
57 per cent of the farming community belongs to the 


‘category of marginal farmers, their share in total 


bank credit was only 22 per cent. Only 14 per cent 
of the total investment credit was given to the mar- 
ginal farmers. However, in the case of production 
credit their share was 35 per’cent. Whereas nearly 
75 per cent of the total farmers could be classified 
as marginal and small farmers, their shate in total 
bank credit was only 43 per cent. Against this, 27 
per cent of the large farmers cornered 57 per 
cent of the total bank loans. Even the IRDP studies, 
by and large, bring out the unwillingness of the sys- 
tem to meet the credit needs of the rural poor. 
Profit erosion has been a very serious problem 
with the commercial banks in India. At the end of 
1986, nearly 24 per cent of the branches (12,814 
branches out of the total of 53,364 branches) were 
reported ‘to be making losses, Out of these 12,814 
branches, 6,228 branches were in existence for five 
years or more and had been incurring losses over the 
last three years. The total loss incurred by these 12,814 


branches in 1986 was as large as Rs 267 crores while 
| R 
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the- losses sustained by the branches of latter cate- 
gory (6,228 branches) aggregated Rs 175 crores. 
There is no doubt that costs of rural bank- 
ing are high. Due to low levels of rural savings, 
deposits per branch are usually imadequate and 
lending takes some time to develop. The ratio of 
bank accounts and transactions to the volume of 
funds is normally very high and puts up costs, A 
‚minimum number of staff has to be provided per 
rural branch irrespective of the volume of business. 
We all know that rural lending is risk prone. It has 
been traditionally thought that the high risk lending 
should attract high rates of interest. This is, how- 
eyer, not possible on account of the socio-economic 
objectives’ of promoting rural financing with empha- 
sis osmall farmers, rural artisans and the landless. 
One factor which has been responsible for losses by 
the rural branches has been that-branch managers 
have’ brought into their fold more and more 
borrowers and given them,merely financial assistance 
in a bid to hit the targets. 

Recovery of loans is another major area of 
concern. The ‘recavery has ranged between 
50 percent to 52 per cent and in some regions 
‘like the northeastern zone and ‘the eastern and 
western zones, it has been below 40 per cent. 
On an average, banks have to bear the burden 
of almost 50 per cent overdues in farm loans. While 
certain natural calamities like floods, droughts and 
epidemics are responsible for delays in repayment 
loans, the fact also remains that significant propor; 
tion of overdaes are also due to the failure of the 
rural branch managers to evolve a proper repayment 
schedule and post-sanction, follow-up of individual 
cases of borrowers. We think that many a time, 
availability of cheap rural credit has created many 

- wilful defaulters thus making recovery the major 
' caguality. 

Decline in the cuality of customer service is 
widely talked. The efficiency of a bank is judged by 
its customers from the courtesy extended and the 
speed and accuracy with which their transactions 
ate completed. In this respect there have been 
increasing number of complaints. On account of the 
vigorous branch expansion and mass recruitment, 
the quality of the personnel has degenerated. Job- 
seekers of all types, without any particular prefer- 
ence for banking as a career, have joined banks for 
the saké of subsistence and socio-economic security. 
Majority of these employees hail from middle-class 
society and have neither'any knowledge of, nor any 
appreciation for rural people. Hence, as soon as 
they get into the bank, their primary objective is to 
migrate to urban centres as quickly as possible. 
Hence, the relationship between a simple customer 
and the complex banker has become formal, bureau- 
cratic and procedurgl. Political interferefice in 
promotions in banks are on the increase and 
extraneous considerations are: becoming the primary 
factors in going up quickly in the management 
ladder. Naturally, the customer service has deter- 
iorated, : 

"It is high time that banks prove their worth as an 
instrument of social and economic progress and 
meet the challenges of poverty eradication and 
technological upgradation. The banker must emerge 
as @ clean man. His image must be more of a 


friend, philosopher and guide and less df a modern 
sophisticated money-lender. While the focus in 
future will shift progressively to financing of small 
farmers, landless labourers, village artisans and 
services, we think that mass social banking must 
_also be sound banking. Simultaneously with 
improving the dedication on the- part of the bank 
staff to the cause of rural development, it must be 
ensured that the sound tenets of banking are not 
dispensed with. Banks are loan institutions and 
work on the deposits of the public. Hence, they 
must lend for viable projects and programmes and 
further improve their capacity for appraisal of loan 
, requests and monitoring of credit utilisation. Banks 
must be in a position to recycle their funds. There 
must be meticulous monitoring and use of credit and 
‘interest subsidy’ and’ ‘writing off? of rural loans 
should be minimised. Timely recovery of loans is a 
prime requirement. , , 

In order ‘to mobilise sayings in rural areas and 
ensure recovery of loans, it is felt that the services. 
of money-lenders in villages may be utilised. We 
know that even today the village money-lenders 
have a great influence on the villagers. The 
nationalised banks may appoint them as agents to 
mobilise rural savings and grant loans. The banks 
may give them a commission according to the 
volume of business done by them, as happens in the 
case of Life Insurance Corporation and the National 
Savings Organisation. In order to ensure safety of ` 
funds, the banks can allow the money-lenders a sort 
of del credere commission for the advance made to 
the villagers. An added advantage with the money- 
lenders is that they are conversant with the rural 
ways of living, know ‘local language and can mix 
well with the villagers. Therefore, ¢o-ordination 
among various agencies is a pre-requisite to ensure a 
sound system of rural credit. C] 


S. Mukherjee : Panchayats 
(Contd. from page 14) 


achievements have been made within the framework 
of existing legislations and distribution of power 
between the Centre and the States. Another signifi- 
cant fact, as Nossiter remarks, is that it is easier for , 
the state governments to initiate rural and agrarian | 
change than urban and industrial change. 2 

What emerges out of the West Bengal success story 
js that the necessary reforms, the most important of 
which is land reform, can only be successfully imple- 
mented if the, state governments take positive 
actions. The Panchayats cannot play the role they 
are supposed to unless the States themgelves take the 
necessary initiative. A constitutional sanction can ' 
only be a starting point and nothing more. Similarly, 
reservations of certain sections should be allowed to 
be absorbed in a manner that they evolve out of the 
political process itself. Even in this respect the West 
Bengal provisions seem to be quite adequate. The 
West Bengal model of cooption, if necessary, is 
better to serve our needs. Panchayati Raj to be 
meaningful, must provide for economic independence 
of the rural poor otherwise it would merely perpe- 
tuate a false democracy. In bringing this fact to our 
notice, the West Bengal experiment is of seminal 


importance. D i : 
\ 





Technology Transfer to Tribal Areas 


B.K. ROY BURMAN 


“TP icunoLocy transfer is very much different from, 


applicetion of science and’ technology relevant 
for an area and a people. There was a time when 
sophisticated gadgets and sophisticated ways of 
doing things were by themselves considered to be 
hallmarks of progress. The task of the social 
activists, — the planners, the administrators, the 
implementing agencies was that .of getting these 
good things transplanted in “underdeveloped” areas 
and among ‘“‘underdeveloped” people. If there was 
Tesistance to the acceptance of these good things, 
it was a sure sign of cultural backwardness: the 
task was that of manipulating the soft penumbra of 
culture with the assistance of the social scientists, 
to overcome the resistance. Technology was projec- 
ted as culture neutral. But during the last’ two 
decades, a wind of change is blowing ali over the 
world. There is a growing realisation that value of 
a technology or a sophisticated way of doing things 
is not embedded in its own ambit; the value lies in 
its integration in the totality of quality of life. The 
disasters at Bhopal, at Chernobyl, at Little Island and 
innumerable other places have dramatically brought 
out the issues into sharp focus, But there are less 
spectacular ways as well, in which some of the 
adverse effects of transfer of technology impinge 
themselves on people’s consciousness. In Karbi 
Anglong of Assam not only the tribals, but also the 
officials were pointing out the adverse effects of the 
fall-out of the adjoining cement factory on the forest 
environment, agriculture and health of the people 
of the area. In Orissa, adoption of sophisticated 
technology during land survey and settlement opera- 
tions, coupled with non-recognition of the traditional 
system of regulation of access to and management 
of resources as prevailing among the concerned popu- 
lation, has Jed to massive dispossession of tribal com- 
munities from their age-old resources. 

In many parts of the country attempts to intro- 
duce new technologies in agriculture and household 
industry sector, disregarding political-economy of 
resource management and culture beyond division of 
labour among the peasants and tribal communities 
have either ended in complete failure or in accen- 
tuating social tension. One can also draw upon the 
experiences of introducing improved house types 
in tribal areas in different plans to highlight the 
. futility of transfer of technology approach in isola- 
tion. In many cases, the houses provided to the 
tribals based on exogenous materials, have been 
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found to be incompatible with their skill-base or 
economic base. Hence these proved to be unsustain- 
able intrusions. Again in many areas these were not 
in harmony with their cultural needs. Hence . the 
concerned peoples continued to live in their tradi- 
tional huts and lodge their poultry and cattle in the 
“improved” houses. The norms adopted for many 
bankable schemes under IRDP or ITDP involving 
improved technology like rearing exotic varieties of 
poultry birds or pigs and cattle again frequently 
display insensitivity to the demographic base, labour+ 
time budgetting, management experiences, skill level, 
social net-work and motivational! aspects of the tribal 
households and tribal communities. 
The critique of “‘transfer of technology” approach 
does not however mean that one has to adopt ‘a 
romantic approach of leaving the tribals alone. Like 
any other people in any part of the world, barring 
perbaps one or two exceptions, the tribal communi-. 
ties in India know that they cannot and they do not 
live in isolation. They want to expand their social 
horizon; but at the same time they do not want to 
be swept off their root; they require to know what is 
happening around; they feel the need of understand- 
ing the same; they not only aspire for the satisfaction 
of their basic needs but also to improve the standard 
of living. A blending of physical quality of life and 
psycho-social mooring is definitely inthe mental ` 
horizon of many tribal communities and perceptive 
and enterprising individuals belonging to those 
communities and it is this which provides the cons 
text of application of science and technology in the 
tribal areas and tribal communities. . ; 
For operational purpose, a differentiation is to be 
made between application of science and technology 
for development of tribal areas and application of 
science and technology for the development of the 
tribal communities. j 
The United Nations General Assembly Resolution 
2542(XXVI) adopted in 1971 emphasised the follow- 
ing: (1) fulk utilisation of human resources, creative 
initiative, information and participation opportunity 
(ii) right of work and free choice of employment 
(iii) participation of all members to productive and 
socially useful labour and establishment of forms of 
ownership of land and other means of production 
which precludes any kind of exploitation and condi- 
tion leading to genuine equality and (iv) rapid ex- 
pansion of national income and wealth and their 
equitable distribution among members of the society. 
Elaborating some of these perspectives and supple- 
menting them, the UN Declaration envisages inter 
alia acceleration of the process of industrialisation 
with due regard to social aspects and protection and 
improvement of human environment. 
The conceptualisation of development as indicated 
here however does not appear to bave taken adequate 


' with pdlitical 


hote of the ecological indicators of development. 
It must also cover the following parameters: (1) con- 


. servation (ii) projection (iii) recuperation (iv) mobi- 


lisation for basic need satisfaction and optimum 


`- standard of living (v) equity and (vi) aesthetic 


quality. 

Conceptualising development in terms of socio- 
political, technological and environmental parameters 
one can perceive’ that there would be hardly any 
case of contradiction of the development of tribal 
areas and development of-tribal communities. 

But much too' frequently development is consi- 
dered in a fragmented’ manner according to the 
vested interest it serves: One can over-emphasise, 
technological development of tribal area like creation 
of communication infra-structure, implementation 
of massive industrial projects and 80 on, overlooking 
that the tribals are pushed out of their traditional 
habitat and pauperised. One can also over-emphasise 
the need of improving the standard of living of the 
tribals in a short time-span, by encouraging elitist 
consumerism goods in exchange of massive outflow 
of mineral, timber and other endowments of nature 
for being processed outside the region, and thus 
creating an unsustainable pattern of development. — 

In such a pattern of fragmented development ulti- 
mately both the tribal areas and tribal communities 
are eroded of their economic and social base. Only, 
a small number of comprador middlemen within the 
‘tribal communities and*their patrons enjoying mono- 
polist right over economic and political power gain 
in the process. But in the long run the state is seized 
turmoil and citizens all over the 
country areto pay a heavy price — material and 
moral. a ae 

Keeping these imperatives and constraints in view, 
one has to go into the question of application of 
science and appropriate technology in tribal areas for 
co-development of the areas and the concerned com- 
munities. Here again’ before going into the pro- 
grammatic aspect, it would be useful to spend a few 
minutes on a basic philosophical issue. 

Technologies which are mostly adopted from the 
West are primarily rooted in a world-view linked up 
with European renaissance. According to this world- 
view, the species attribute of man in relentless 
struggle to conquer nature, But as- man is also part 
of nature, it utlimately means conquest of man by 
fellow human beings. The role of technlogical deve- 
lopment is to sustain cut-throat competition. But 
most of the tribal and peasant communities and 
many other social formations are mot informed by 
this world-view. There are world-views which pro- 
ject man as in a quest for harmony with nature rather 


` than overpowering nature or being overpowered by 


nature. This also applies to man’s relation with fellow 


. "hunian-beings, with self and to relations among orga- 


‘nised collectivities. 


-<° -While considering the motivational aspect of 


“application of science and technology or while 


evaluating the effects of incorporation of particular 
technologies the patterns of articulation of these 
two world-views are also to be kept in view. 
‘ “While going into the programmatic aspect it is to 
be noted that the bulk of the tribal population are 
i 4 
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e x d 
cultivators: they have defacto control over résotitced 
in many parts of the country and also they have 
institutional framework for self-management to a 
considerable extent. Hence it would be a mistake to 
consider the problem of application of science and 
technology in tribal areas as that of development of 
the weaker section. While in case of the Scheduled 
Castes the problem ‘is that of making good the depri- 
vation of centuries, in case of the tribals it is’ more 
that of helping them to meet through technological 
development the growing challenges of dispossession. 

In States like West Bengal, Maharashtra, part of 
Gujarat, however, landless labour is a growing cate- 
gory in’ the working force. A small number of 
tribals are engaged in pastoral nomadism particu- 


-larly in parts of North and Western India. Then 


there are the artisan tribes like the Mahali or Kotalia 
engaged in basket-making. Asur and Agaria engaged 
in iron smelting. There are the collecting and gather- 
ing tribes (now mostly for the market) like the 
Birhor, the Chenchus, the Malapandarams and so on. 
Generally, however, the tribals are multi-purpose 
workers. In many parts of the country, alongwith 
agriculture the males are engaged in basketry work, 
wood-catving and so on; the females are engaged in 
weaving, bead-ornament making, sericulture etc., 
Embroidery by Toda women evokes universal admi- 
ration; fine silver smithy in this line in Arunachal is 
also famous. One can go on enlarging the list. There 
are again small number of tribals like the Hos -of 
Singhbhum. Santals of Gharia, sections of Bhils in 
Western India, Nagas of Dimapur who have been 
drawn into modern industries and mining. In the 
contemporary era of the dominance of the market 
and management of production relations through 
collective bargaining, the tribals either in the tradi- 
tional unorganised sector of partly non-monetised 
economy or in the modern sector of production 
where production relations are determined by col- 
lective bargaining within the framework of statutes 
provided by the State, frequently find themsélves 
vulnerable and on introduction of improved techno- 
logies in the unorganised or organised sectors become 
marginalised. This is. a problem which requires 
closest attention particularly of voluntary organi- 
sations and’academics. Unless a climate of new 
method of approach can be generated, the downhill 
move of the productive forces of the tribal commu- 
nities cannot be stemmed. 

In introducing programmes of technological deve- 
lopment in the tribal areas or among the tribal 
communities it is to be noted that in many cases the 
tribals themselves have their indigenous technologies 
in matters like control of soil erosion, water harvest- 
ing, biological control of pests, health care through 
herbal medicine and so on. There are only a few 
studies relating to the validity or otherwise of these 
indigenous practices. As studies by Ramkrishnan 
relating to shifting cultivation reveal that sometimes 
disinformation is spread even by responsible sources 
about the technologies prevailing among the tribals, 
One of the first tasks for promoting the application 
of science and technology in tribal areas is the 
documentation of the practices actually prevailing 
among.the concerned communities. This does not 


, 


mean that all that they are doing should be romanti- 
cally upheld. The documentation should go along 
with comparative and clinical studies and depth 
interviews to check the extent to which these are 
valid; what is the dynamics of the underlying forces 
and factors lending to their validity or otherwise, 
what rationale are provided by the community 
leaders for their practices, how these are linked up 
with other productive activities or other spheres of 
life. Systematic studies on these lines will provide 


the basis for reinforcement, augmentation and where | 


desirable diffusion of the indigenous technologies, 
` such studies will also help in replacement and dis- 
couragement of the practices, where- necessary, 
without evoking strong.opposition. 


URRENTLY, a number of schemes centering appli- 
cation of modern technology are in operation in 
rural areas. It is not readily known how many of 
them are in operation in tribal areas or among tribal 
people. It would however be useful to make a 
mention of some of the more important ones: 

(i) Soil and water conservation measures; (ii) Soil 
conservation in the catchment of river valley pro- 
jects; (iii) Integrated watershed management in the 
catchment of flood prone areas; (iv) Energisation or 
installation of shallow tube-wells and treatment of 
land for restoring and improving crop productivity; 
(v) Distribution of improved seeds; (vi) Encourage- 
ment of horticultural crops; (vii) Distribution of 
frozen semen; (viii) Opening ‘of clinics for control of 
livestock diseases; (ix) Setting up milksheds and milk 
cooperatives for dairy development; (x) Establishment 
of fish farmers’ development agencies. : 

Department of Automic energy: (i) Establishment of 
about 100 desalination plants; (ii) Distribution of 
certified and truthful seeds of crop varieties of pulses 
developed at BARC. 

Department of Biotechnology: (i) Oil palm cuiti- 
vation. (ii) Blue-Green Algai collection at IARI 
(iii) National facility for plant tissue culture. 
(iv) Gene bank facilities for long term conservation 
of seeds. (v) Cattle-herd improvement in increasing 
productivity using embryo transfer technology. (vi) 
India-US Vaccine Action Programme (VAP) to 
promote R & D for development of vaccines and 
immunodiagnostics against communicable diseases. 

Central Water Commission: (i) Lining canals using 
plastic film (ii) Promotion of drip and sprinkler 
irrigation. (iii) Encouragement to the farmers in 
adopting electrical pumps and diese! pumps. 

Centre For Development of Telematics: PAX-A- 
DAY programme envisaged installation of 400 units 
of C-DOT rural exchanges during 1988-89. 

Department of Electronics: A package of 19 elec- 
tronic based equipment as essential complement of 
basic health care equipment of Primary Health 
Centres (PHC) have been identified and sets of 11 
equipments have been supplied to 21 PHCs in diffe- 
rent geographical environment (ii) Use of electronics 
in reducing wastage of inputs like fertilisers, pesti- 
cides, etc. 

- Council For Advancemeni of People’s Action and 
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Rural Technology: (i) During-Seventh Plan (upto 
1988-89) 180 projects at acost of Rs. 9.86 crores 
have been sanctioned. (ii) Eight resource centres — 
Technology development and technology transfer 
institutions have been supported by-CAPART. (iii) 
Rural technology schemes promoted by CAPART 
include housing and sanitation, health care, agricul- 
ture engineering; V & K industries, rural energy, 
rural management, fishery, post-harvest technology, 
rural transportation, building construction. 
‘Department of Education: (i) Establishment of 
community polytechnics offering diplomas (ii) 25 per 
cent of the institutions are involved in rural develop- 
ment programmes through transfer of technology. 


. Ciii) 30000 persons were covered under manpower 


development and training schemes (iv) About 3500 
villages have been covered under transfer of techno- 
logy. (v) Technologies transferred to rural areas by 
community polytechniques include bio-gas plant 
(domestic type), bio-gas plant (community type); 
photoevoltaic celt; solar water heating system, 
sulabh snehalaya; low cost housing; solar cooker; 
smokeless chullah dry pit latrine; rural latrine, waste 
water disposal, rice, pulses, oil, oil-seeds gringing 
machiner; leaf cup-making, wooden maize-sheller; 
booster pump, bullock operated pump, ball bearing 
haathchakki, winnowing fan, smokeless pyrolyser; 
solar timber seasoning, thresher, PRAI type laterine, 
aero-generator; drinking water tanks, etc. 

Handlooms: (i) Twenty-three weavers service 
centres and three institutes of handloom technology 
have been established. (ii) Several weaver service 
centres are engaged in evolving new designs. (iii) A 
special programme of national design collection has 
been launched in 1980-81 (iv) Programmes of decen- 
tralised training of weavers and of Master Trainera 
have been adopted. 

Ministry of Health and Family Welfare: G) Total 
outlay of 240 crores has been made for universal 
immunisation programme in 7th Five Year Plan. (ii) 
By 1990, as many as 2208 CHCs, 23451 PHCs and 
139518 subs-centres will be established. 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting: (i) 73 
farm and home units function at different radio 
stations to disseminate scientific information to 
farmers (ii) AIR has science cells at 13 regional 
stations to serve as clearing houses and dissemina- 
tion of scientific information. (iii) 257 field publicity 
units of the Directorate of Field Publicity carry. 
information to the. grassroots through films shows, 
oral communication and other media. 

Metereological Department: (i) Farmers’ weather 
bulletin are issued once a day by forecasting 
offices located at Regional centres and State capitals 
(ii) Agro-metereological advisory services centres 
prepare bulletins with information about weather, 
state and stage of crop agricultural advisories regard- 
ing fertilisers, pesticides etc. (iii) Agro-metereologi- - 
cal observatories take measurements of different 
parameters like evapo-transpiration, soil moisture, 
soil temperature etc. | 

Indian Council of Agricultural Research: (i) ICAR 
Research system has so far evolved 1500 improved 
varieties in different crops. (ii) Agriculture Engineer- 
ing Jnstitutes/Departments have evolved more than 
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250 agricultural tools and implements. (iii) Over 30° 


reputed organisations NGOs devoted to rural deve- 
lopment are associated with the first time transfer of 
technology projects of ICAR. (iv) Transfer of techno- 
logy project was initially launched in 100 districts 
but at present the projeet is functioning in 48 districts 
- only. (v) During 1967 to 1986, crop demonstrations 
numbered 47974. (vi) ICAR has been operating 48 
Operational Research Projects (ORP). including one 
for Scheduled Castes through 19 centres covering 16 
states since 1982. (vii) Over 9,500 families including 
4,500 tribal families were covered by ORP project 
and they could raise a second crop of high yielding 
varieties. (vii) Over 23.37 lakh farmers have been 
éovered under lab to land project. (vii) 75,000 farmers 
have been adopted by scientists under lab-to-land 
_ project. . . 
Indian Council of Medical Research: (i) Human 
Resource Development Centres (HRDCs) were set 
up to take part in several ongoing activities related 
to-family welfare programmes in rural parts. (ii) 
Regional Medical Research Centre has been establi- 
shed for tribal health in Jabalpur. (iii) A Desert 
Medical Research Centre, -was established in 1984 
at Jodhpur to identify health problems in the desert. 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission: _ The 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission has 
launched the science and technology programmes on 
the recommendations of the panels for Village Indus- 
tries and Khadi, appointed by the National Council 
for Science and Technology in the year 1975. 
National Technology Mission — Literacy: (i) 20 
well-endowed and 20 under-endowed districts have 
been identified for initiating the process of techno- 
logy demonstration. (ii) In the area of tectinical 
education, there are 108 community polytechnics. 
Department of Non-Conventional Energy Resources: 
(i) About 80 per cent of the households use wood or 
dung to generate energy for cooling purpose in 
traditional chullhas. (ii) About 9.75 lakh biogas 
plants have been constructed in various parts of the 
country. (iii) There are estimated 4.5 million electri- 
cal and 3.5 million diesel pumpsets in the country 
fiv) over 90,000 solar cookers have been supplied 
under a demonstration programme by DNES. (v) 
About 15,000 solar power devices are today provid- 
ing benefits of electricity in about 3000 villages in 
different parts of the country. (vi) About 2400 vil- 
lages are illuminated by street lighting. (vii) 118 
urga grams are in various stages of implementation 
in different parts of the country. (viii) Other new 
and renewable energy systems include 2017 water 
pumping wind mills; 15 wind battery charges; 6.30 
MW wind farms; 36 solar kilns; 33 solar crop 


driers; 952 solar water pumping systems. (ix)- over ` 


400 energy surveys of villages have been completed. 

' Department of Rural Development: G) Scientific 
source finding committees have been constituted in 
22 states to undertake source assessment by collect- 
ing scientific data and the 32,698 villages have been 
covered. (ii) Installation of 200 desalination plants, 
150 deflaudation plants, 3000 excess iron removal 

„plants in problem villages. (iii) Installation of 200 
solar photo voltaic pump sets in problem villages 
without alternative sources of power. (iii) The imple- 
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mentation of Rural Development programme touches 


about 10 million people in Poverty Alieviation'- 


Programme and another 17 million people through 


Rural Water Supply Programme. (iv) The Drought- . 


Prone Areas programme is under implementation 
in 615 blocks of 91 districts in 12 states. (v) 131 
blocks and 21 districts of five states having arid 
conditions are covered under Desert Development 
Programme. 

Department of Science and Technology: (i) Under 
the existing programmes for women (training them 


$ 


in various trades) about 18,000 women (majority in ` 


rural areas) have been benefited. (ii) About 2000 
people under the seheme of weaker sections have 
already been traihed by employing various science 
and technology tools. (iii) Through Bharat Jan 
Vigyan Jatha (BJVJ) it was possible to reach over 50 
lakh people directly and over five crores indirect- 
ly using mass media, conveying the message that it 
was possible for the people to use to their advantage 
the principles, the knowledge and the tool’ that S&T 
had provided. A 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research (i) 
At the end of 1984-85, 19 Rural Technology Demon- 
stration cum Training Centre (RTDT) had been 


- established and anotber 30 have been targeted. 


Gi) 22,000 copies of ‘Gram Shilp’ magazine were 
distributed. (iii)'7768 solar power street lights were 
deployed by March 1988. (iv) More than 1000 
families in Patna are now producing and selling leaf 
cups and plates. (v) More than 70,000 huts in Kerala 
were reroofed with new technology. 

Ministry of Environment and Forests: (i) 37 pro- 
jects have been identified for the management of 
bio-resources. (ii) Ten wetlands have been identified 


for preparation and implementation of action plans. 


(iii) 170 water quality. monitoring status monitor 
the quality of water and air. (iv) Under National 
Wastelands identification projects 147 districts are 
to be covered in 19 states. 

Department of Space: (i) Wasteland mapping on 
1,50,000 scale for 146 districts has been completed. 
(ii) Of the 14 prioritised states for increasing 
agricultural production, five states have been cover- 
ed on 1:250,000 scale for ground water potential 
mapping. (iii) Out of 50 districts for minimisation 
project on drinking water, mapping has been com- 
pleted for districts. . 


The inventory of activities of various governmen- . 


tal agencies has been selectively adopted from a 


compilation made by National Institute of Science, . 
Development Studies (NISTADS). . 


Technology and 
It shows an impressive range of activities. It is 


however not known how much of these activities. 


effect the tribal communities and in what manner. 
Under Tribal Sub-plan approach, the Departments 
of Tribal Development in Welfare Ministry, Gov- 
ernment of India, .the Tribal Welfare Department 
of the States are expected to continuously monitor 
all the activities carried out in the integrated Tribal 
Development Areas. Besides the Tribal Research 
Institutes set up by the State Governments are 
expected to evaluate the various schemes and pro- 
grammes and make recommendations as to how 
these can be adapted to the historico-ecological 


a 
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Specificities of the concerned communities and areas. 
It is not known to what extent the requisite moni- 
toring and evaluation have been done. Perhaps it 
would be useful if the list of activities as furnished 
in this paper is circulated among the Tribal Develop- 
ment Departments in the Centre and the States as 
well as the Tribal Research Institutes with ‘a request 
to furnish details of the extent of monitoring and 
evaluation of these in so far as they are related to the 
tribal areas. After the Status papers are available 
from these agencies, it will be possible to identify: 
(a) the technological dimensions calling for R&D 
for being made applicable to tribal areas; 
(b) the institutional framework and (c) the 
communication and motivational strategy to be 
adopted so that technological . development in 
harmony with the endogenous processes of the 
tribal communities and in line with the perspective 
of overall development as discussed earlier can take 
place. 1 

Pending the receipt of the Status reports from 
various agencies some tentative observations can 


‘however be made even at this stage: 


(a) The tribal habitats even in the plains are 
mostly dry uplands, ‘some of which are suitable 
for rainfed cultivation. It is only recently that 
R & D in upland dry cultivation is picking up. 
(b) In some tribal areas horticulture and other 
plantation activities have been encouraged in a 
manner which impinge on their traditional system 
of access to resources.: Besides frequently these 
horticultural and plantation activities are not 
based on systematic appraisal of agro-metereclo- 
gical data. As a result they meet with resistance 
of both man and nature. 

(c) In forestry sector, while much research has 
been done on individual commercially valuable 
trees, not much work has been done on phytoso- 
ciology. Some works done by Ramkrishnan 
show that without support of adequate phytoso- 
ciological reasearch, the scope for scientific 
forestry development is rather limited. 

(d) Studies by several agencies show that minor 
forest produce hold an important place in tribal 
economy. But it seems that research on the 
species attributes has been done to a limited 
extent only. Besides some of the institutional 
arrangements like monopoly purchase scheme iby 
State sponsored corporation may not always 
optimise the interest of the tribals. 

(e) Though in many tribal areas attempts have 
been made to introduce bio-gas, it seems that 
biogas generation devices suitable for various 
climatic regions have not yet been developed. 
Some of the voluntary organisations like Bharat 
. Agro-Industries Foundation Pune . have been 
doing some pioneering experiment in this direc- 
tion. The Regional Research Laboratory Jorhat 
also have initiated some move. But R & Dona 
massive scale followed by extension with the help 
of traditional and other tribal organisations and 
volunatry agencies will have to be done. 

(f) R& D and maintenance infra-structure in 
respect of solar voltaic system and wide-energy 


- tapping system seem to be at a rudimentary stage. 


Similarly, much R &D work does not appear to 


have been made for improvement of traditional 
water mills found in some tribal areas. 
(g) Smokeless chulhas have not been found to be 
popular in many tribal areas, because smoke has 
a function in preservation of food for lean period, 
and also in protecting the bamboo and thatched 
huts from insects, Keeping this constraint in 
view an voluntary organisation, CASTFORD in 
Pune, has devised a chullha which augments the 
firing efficiency, but does not completely eliminate 
smoke. This seems to be a move in right direc- 
tion at the present stage. 
(h) In the matter of housing, preliminary study in 
Manipur shows that there is scope of considerable 
technological upgradation based on indigenous 
technology. 
(i) In the organised industrial sector several studies 
conducted by anthropologists and other social 
Scientists suggest that both problems of human 
resource formation and management strategy are 
involved. The question is not that of mere 
technology but also of management culture. 
Summing up, it can be stated that the problem of 
technological augmentation in tribal areas is a pro- 
blem of harmonising of endogenous processes and 
exogenous productive potentials so that a brand of 
common human heritage may emerge. For opera- 
tionalising this delicate task, continuous communica- 
tion and interaction at various levels and among 
various agencies would be needed. Perhaps a broad- 
based advisory committee can be set up at the first 
instance. Which should first organise a workshop 
bringing to get together the various official and non- 
official agencies involved or have potentiality of 
being involved in technological ‘and socio-economic 
development of tribal areas and tribal population. 
In the light.of intensive interaction in the workshop 
programmes of R & D and where possible, of imme- 
diate extension through various means and by 
involving various agencies should be adopted. At 
the same time the evaluation activities and evaluat- 
ing competence of the Tribal Research Institutes in 
this field should be stepped up. 
What is needed is a multi-prong concerted. 
approach and not a fragmented compartmentalised 
approach. D i 
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Usha Rai: Education - 
(Contd. from page 10) , 


f mi the assisted institutes put their best foot for- 
ward. 

The Ministry too is rightly being cautious. In its 
preliminary discussion with the World Bank it has 
refused to be dictated to on fees as well as the 
courses to ‘be introduced. It has said no foreign ex- 
pert should be stationed in India and only for review 
and appraisal of projects will experts be allowed. 

For basic education which includes adult educa- 
tion, elementary education, non-formal education 
and continuing education, the Ministry’s strategy is to 
find indigenous resources. It is high time that the 
Government stopped step motherly 
education and gave it its due status as in important 
component of development. In the Eighth Five Year 


Y.K. Alagh: Women’s World . 
(Contd. from page 13) 


yet it has not effectively reached the women at large. 
We, therefore, need a systematic human resource 
development strategy for women with focus on the 
workers in the unorganised sectors which is about 
90 per cent of the total: female labour force. Train- 
ing should aim at improving their productivity as 
well as exploring new avenues of employment to 
facilitate occupational shifts wherever possible and 
to reduce drudgery of women’s life. 

Studies have revealed that women, when given 
facilities and resources, demonstrated high prodac- 
tivity and a good record of employment of loans, 
with assets remaining intact. It has also been seen 
that provision of productive assets in the hands of 
women working in the unorganised sector has led to 
qualitative improvement in the livesof the family 
to which they belong, | 

Well-designed programmes of education, health, 
nutrition and employment would no doubt goa 


treatment of - 


Plan at least the Budget allocation for Educatio#i 
Departments of the Centre and the states (Plan and 
non-plan) should be at least six per cent of the 
national income in the first year. It should be raised 
to at least seven per cent by the end of the Eighth 
Plan period. - 

At this crucial stage of India’s development the 
momentum gathered in Education, even if not reflec- 
ted dramatically in results, should not be lost. Refin- 
ing of education is only possible when .the basic 
infrastructure and tools are provided. External 
assistance should be in addition to enhanced realistic 
budgetary allocations. Greater effort will have to be 
made to get industry to finance education if neces- 
sary by giving income tax exemptions. Higher 
realistic fees have to be charged for college and 
university education. (Courtesy: The Times of 
India) 


long way in the improvement of the socio-economic 
status of women. However, ultimately, the emanici- 
pation of women would largely depend on the 
changes in our social attitudes and prejudices and 
value systems. Community organisations and educa- 
tions and educational efforts in the larger sense of 
the term, mobilising opinion and socia! strengths on 
these issues and against oppressive social ills like 
dowry, child marriage, are the heart of the matter. 
What are the practical steps that we can take to 
focus the centrality of these issues in the social 
domain in our country? This question needs to be 
answered. D 
NOTES 


1. Unidh Territories are excluded, since the sex ratio in 
City States like Delhi and Chandigarh can be influenced to a 
larger extent*by migration selectively of males. 

2. See Government of India, Planning Commission, India’s 
Population, Policies and Perspective, New Delhi, Government 
Press, 1989, p 24 and 0.44. Also See Annexure 6.1. 

3. See Robin Barlow (Ed.), Case Studles in the Demo- 
graphic Impact of Asian Development Projects, Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, 1982 and Y.K. Alagh, Population and 
Development Planning, New York, UNFPA, 1985. 
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Ministering at Grassroots 


M.V. DESAI 

AS elections draw near, there are more choices 
before anyone interested in seeing the govern- 

ment at work arid getting a feel of how State-directed 

development—roads, electricity, dispensaries, schools 

—relates to the citizen’s life. 

In old days, you returned at frequent intervals 
to the place you come from. If exiled and uprooted, 
you visited Bombay and Banaras and the backward 
areas not far from the two cities or around Barmer, 
Gulbarga, Jhabua or Mehsana. Development has 
been changing them all for better as well as worse. 

Or, you talk to young friends who: have said 
goodbye to a life of comfort and professional stand- 
ing to lose themselves in the countryside and „work 
for the rural poor. Or, meet Secretaries in develop- 
ment-oriented departments of health and education 
and women’s welfare. There still are Secretaries and 
States on whom the veil of official secrecy has not 
descended as much as on ‘the bureaucracy in New 
Delhi. There the public servants tałk frankly and 
honestly without looking over the shoulder because 
they appreciate public interest demands open govern- 
ment. 

Now you can take the Sam Pitroda trail, as I did 
last month. Bhopal retains the charms of an old 
world city of nearly-forgotten courtesies. As a city 
breaking out of its traditional shell, it isa challeng- 
ing place. And not only for its Bharat Bhavan, so 
much bruited abroad. At this time of the year, it is 
a flowering, verdantly green city and therefore the 
more pleasant. i : 

There is some thrill of discovery in winding your 
way up the hill which is topped by Vallabh Bhavan, 
a Secretariat building which is clean, quiet, unen- 
cumbered and well-maintained unlike some Sachiva- 
layas in New Delhi and State capitals. Sam, Pitroda 
sounds convincing because he is motivated himself 
and is the source of high motivation among those 
who work on his Technology missions. 

He wants to involve others in the work of water 
supply, spread of literacy, immunisation and so on, 
This he achieves by sharing information and delegat- 
ing responsibility. He is disarmingly frank and does 
not think he can serve the missions by being cagey 
and by denying access to information. Or manipula- 


ting—“‘briefing”—journalists. Taking the agenda . 


and the implementing apparatus as given, Pitroda 
knows the limitations under which he has to work. 

In Madhya Pradesh, Pitroda does not promise 
much by way of results until 1990, although there 
are encouraging statistics from some districts like the 
provision of drinking water in Jhabua and the spread 
of soyabean in areas chosen for oilseeds cultivation. 
But if the supply of good seed was not adequate or 
the purchase price of soyabeans is not remunerative 
enough, one reaches points beyond which a techno- 
logy mission cannot go. - 

And one has to content oneself with global figures. 
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For the State of Madhya Pradesh as a whole, Pitroda 
makes no larger claims than’ of achievements which 
will range from 60 per cent to 85 percent. This is 
no mean achievement. Yet one needs to disaggregate 
and look more closely and districtwise at the overall 
estimates of success. These have been placed at 60 
per cent for telecommunications and immunisation, 
70 per cent for literacy, 75 per cent for oilseeds and 
— the best piece of news —.85 per cent for drinking 
water. (Is it because only a few hundred villages, 
some of the worst offin the country, have been ‘ 
selected initially?) : 

Upon leaving Vallabh Bhavan, one wants to know 
where the public stands when it approaches the cutt- 
ing edge of administration. It surely is too early to 
assess the State Government’s efforts to tackle public 
grievances by moving the decision-making process 
from the Secretariat and the Collector’s or Tehsildar’s 
office to the remote village in the block. Yet ‘camp 
administration is the Vogue in Madhya’ Pradesh since 
May last. It is new and holds promise of much 
news. í 


BY moving “Your Government to Your Doorstep” 

under a blitzkrieg programme which will take an 

administrative camp to each of the State’s 45 districts 
and 459 block headquarters, the politician in Motilal 

Vora has taken a revolutionary step. The experi- 

ment is open to public gaze and Press reporting. The 
/ camps are announced in advance — by village drum 
beaters as well. They are so organised as also to 
provide medical relief and essential supplies of food- 
grains, kerosene, firewood and certified seeds or 
unadulterated fertiliser. Complaints relating to the 
work of revenue, police and other departments are 
examined peremptorily. 

On May 15 the Chief Minister presided in Bastar 
distfict over the first ‘camp. It was attended by 
Divisional Commissioners, Collectors, development 
authorities and Sarpanches. Every official was there 
and together they have the power to cut administra- 
tive delays and give relief to those in need. 

After a year of this experiment, one may be Ied to 
think that this was a pre-election gimmick to drum 
up support for the party in power. The camps may 
degenerate into a variation on Joan melas. For here 
tricycles are given to the handicapped, papers are 
signed and delivered to aged widows which ensure 
them a monthly pension, workmen’s compensation 
is paid in cash to those maimed and hurt, and on-. 
the-spot corrections are made in a tehsil’s faulty 
records of land ownership, field surveys and tenancy 
rights, s 

Decisions may yield but rough justice. But if it 
makes the administration open, accountable and less 
of a mystique, they are welcome. The process of 
official exposure and popular involvement must 
contribute to political awakening. What road blocks 
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of inertia and obstruction such a camp must have 
faced can be gauged from the fact that Bastar is 
closer to Bombay, Hyderabad and Bhubaneshwar 
than to the State capital. When you go there via 
Bhopal, you travel a few hundred kilometres morę 
and take longer. To find a parallel, one has perhaps 
to go to B.P. Chaliba, the onlyone.among undivided 
Assam’s many Chief Ministers who ever went to 
(and had friends in what now is the separate state of) 
Mizoram. : ` 

Cynical journàlists and hardened town dwellers 
will find it amusing that an Inspector-General of 
police is assigned to promote Harijan welfare and 
goes to village barbers to persuade (if the police can 
be believed to persuade) them to cut Harijan hair. 
Not far from Indore, schools are found where 
Harijan children are not allowed to sit on palm-leaf 
mats used by others in the class, but must squat on 
the floor. A social activist was provided protection 
by billeting the police in a neighbour’s vacant 
building for eight months. No rent was paid. When 
the politician and the Collector asked the aggrieved 
landlord why he~did not demand payment earlier, 
his response was: “Surely, you do not want me to 
upset the superintendent and have my legs broken 
by police lathis.”’ 

When the news flow from Bhopal to the rest of 
the country improves, there will certainly be stories 
about a growing number of complaints kept pend- 
ing for investigation. For it will be difficult to keep 
up the Bastar rate of disposal at 93 per cent which 
was achieved when Motilal Vora, helped by his 

and governmental aides, decided in one day, 
more than 890 cases brought up by 955 complain- 
ants. ; 

In Guna district, the camp at Fatehgarh attracted 
5,000 persons. Of the 3,198 petitions, 3,024 were 
settled-on the day. At Alirajpur in Jhabua district, 
the 11 per cent literacy among tribals presented no 
problem because the administration lined up 
amanuenses to help write demands, complaints and 
grievanses — as also provided drinking water, eats 
and medical aid. i 

And there will be camps where there are not 
enough chairs and tables and benches. Camps will 
run short of writing paper or the official forms for 
crop loans. In the villages, there are quite a few 
new hand-pumps which do not work. When the 
pump works and provides drinking water, not all in 
the village’s Harijan basti are allowed to touch it. 
There still will be a temple or two into which their 
entry is barred. And there will be schools without a 
Joof, others in unsafe buildings and where the 
teacher’s visit is an event. ` 

But once such facts become common knowledge 
and a matter of public concern, it cannot be Jong 
before the government is forced to take remedial 
steps. All this may be troublesome for bureaucrats 
who want to admonish and administer, not to 
minister. But they àre timid when face to face with 
superior authority. If there is political leadership 
and if it is backed by social activists, the Madhya 
Pradesh experiment of taking your Government to 
Yout Doorstep will make for much public good. It 
can become a common cause between the people, 
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public servants and politicians. - ` 

Sceptics will ask: Will the experiment be allowed 
to continue by forces with a vested interest in the 
administrations delay and corruption? Will it be 
pursued relentlessly and honestly? Will it continue 
after the elections? What will the political tout do 


when his occupation is gone? If public esteem and 


electoral support go to those who make this experi ` 


ment a success, will their rivals let them reap the 
political advantages of enlightened leadership? 

Such doubts and questions are relevant. For what 
is needed is drive, tenacity and consistency. Ġood 
ideas fail often because they are not pursued long 
enough. So Madhya Pradesh should persist with 
administrative camps without change of policy and 
personnel for a reasonable period. This persistency 
appears to be lacking in us. For instance, in India’s 
Sri Lanka policy: here the External Affairs Ministry 
and the Prime Minister’s Office in a changing array 
of special envoys send out Natwar Singh, Dinesh 
Singh, S.K. Singh et al. This creates doubts about f 
the functioning of the government as an earnest 
instrument of foreign policy or public welfare. 

Post-script: Bhopal’s Hindi papers of June 15 
carried reports on children dying from preventable 
diseases in a few Adivasi villages of Betul district. 
This was the day before the Vallabh Bhavan dialogue 
onTechnology missions. Thirteen deaths had occur- 
red between March and May. That is telecommuni- 
cations for you and me, and safe drinking water and 
immunisation for the children. (J (Courtesy: INFA): 
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I go one step forward, 

Then stumble one step back. 
I join the march 
And then slip away to the sidelines. 
I look at the posters on the left wall, 
And the people gathered around them. 
I look-at the posters on the right wall, 
And the people gathered around them. 
They are like soldiers in two bunkers, 
Shooting at one another ' 
With arrows that fly away over my head. 


O Socrates `of the streets, 

Where are you? y 

I heard that you can bring the young to face the truth 
Like a shepherd who herds his sheep 

Onto the right path, ` 

Like a kinå passerby 

Who returns a lost child to its mother. 

But why have you forgotten 

This country more baffled than any other country, 
This time more doubtful 

Than any other time? 


Here yes and no are indistinguishable 

Like East and West at the Poles. 

Here truth is a puppet 

That doubles in two roles. 

One self says, “Whatever is mite must be truth.” 
The other says, “When your ‘Whatever’ 


‘Becomes my ‘whatever’, then it is truth.” 5 


Truth becomes a tasty bait 

To lure fish obsessed with books. , 

In their short-sighted, round eyes 

They cannot see the many hooks of fraud. 


Socrates, if you cannot reappear 

In the network of streets 

Of the Twentieth Century, 

Why cannot truth become simply a baby 
That laughs when it is happy, 

And cries when it is hurt, 

As if to tell me which is itself? 





Remembering Stalin’s Indian 


OPENDRA KRISHNA CHAKRABORTY, the 89-year old 
veteran Communist leader, has in a letter to the 
Soviet Memorial Organising Committee, called for a 
befitting tribute to two leading figures of the Com- 
munist movement in India — Virendranath Chatto- 
padhyay, and Abani Mukherjee — who had been 
killed in the Soviet Union in the Jate thirties at the 
height of Stalinist terror. 

The Memorial Organising Committee was set up 
recently in the USSR with the purpose of erecting a 
memorial in Moscow in honour of tbe countless 
victims of Stalinist repression. Prominent persona- 
lities on its executive include Nobel laureate Acade- 
mician Andrei Sakharov, currently a distinguished 
member of the Soviet Parliament, and noted poet 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko. 

The following is the text of Gopendra Krishna 
Chakraborty’s letter: : 


Moscow 
July 14, 1989 
Memorial Orgkomitet, 
Ulitsa Chernyakhovskovo 2, Moscow 125319 
Dear friend, i 
This is to request you to kindly insert in the memorial 
planned to be constructed in Moscow in honour of the 
victims of Stalinist repression the names of two noted 
Communist leaders of India — Comrades Virendranath 
Chattopadhyay and Abani Mukherjee — who were killed 
in the USSR in the late thirties as a consequence of the 
lawless activities conducted at that time under the direct 
supervision of Joseph Stalin as latest information has 
revealed. 
These two leaders were prominent personalities in the 
Indian freedon struggle and their untimely deaths dealt a 
heavy blow to the cause of the democratic movement in 
our country. A befitting tribute to them 1s overdue. Hence 
this request. 
Sincerely yours, 
Gopendra Krishna Chakraborty 
Besides these two Indian Communist leaders, some 
other Indian Communists residing in the Soviet 
Union were liquidated during the reign of Stalinist 
terror. These however were the two most important 
Indian Communist leaders, distinguished intellectuals 
in their own right (besides being reputed figutes in 
our freedom struggle), to have perished at that time. 
Virendranath Chattopadhyay was the brother of 
Sarojini Naidu. He worked with his Russian wife, 
Lidia Eduardovna Korunovskaya (a specialist on 
Indonesia), in the Institute of Ethnography in Lenin- 
grad. He himself was the head of the India Depart- 
ment there. : En 
Abani Mukherjee’s wife was Rosa Fittinghoff, who 
worked as Lenin’s secretary in 1919-20 and was a 
founder-member of the Communist Party of India 
set up in Tashkent in 1920. Their son, Gora, had 
fought as a member of the Soviet army in the Second 
World War. i 
Both Virendranath Chattopadhyay and Abani 
Mukherjee were arrested in 1937 and thereafter 
executed. Both were rehabilitated as noted Com- 
munists after the Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in 1956. 
It was also declared by the CPSU that the charges 
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Victims 


against them, levelled at the time of their arrest, 
were false and fabricated. 

Gopendra Krishna Chakraborty had come under- 
ground to Moscow in 1924 to attend the Fifth 
Congress of the Communist International as a 
delegate from India. Thereafter he established close 
relations with Sen Katayama, the Japanese Com- 
munist leader, and M.N. Roy while working in the 
Comintern. He also came in touch with Nikolai 
Bukharin, Leon Trotsky and Joseph Stalin. 

Gopendra Krishna Chakraborty knew Virendra- 
nath Chattopadhyay and Abani Mukherjee. He is 
convinced that had he stayed on in Moscow he him- 
self would have met their fate when Stalinist repres- 
sion was let loose. He had earlier persuaded Stalin 
to allow him to return to India after a two-year stay 
in the Soviet capital. On return he plunged into the 
Communist and trade union movements in Bengal. 

While in Moscow Gopendra Krishna Chakraborty 
had married a Russian lady, Shura. His daughter, 
Zoya, was permitted by Nikita Khrushchev to travel 
to India in 1959 to meet her father. 

Gopendra Krishna Chakraborty worked in 
Moscow Radio as an announcer in Bengali for many 
years from 1960. He is now on pension and lives in 
.Moscow. Despite failing eyesight he still retains the 
same alert mind of yesteryears. But he is keen to 
ensure a befitting tribute in memory of his comrades 
who fell victim to the insensate Stalinist terror that 
had gripped the USSR within ten years of Lenin’s 
demise. 

Sumit Chakravartty 
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Manoj Joshi: CAG’s Indictment 
l (Contd. from page 3) 


to accept the Government’s case that all the negative 
evidence had been brought out by newspapers and 
that a Joint Committee of Parliament (again never 
mind its composition and method of functioning) 
had given it a clean chit. Now, however, the voter 
who may not be quite clear as to who or what the 
CAG is, certainly knows that an important national 
institution has passed strictures on the Government. 
It remains to be seen to what extent the Government 
strategy,.assisted by its captive media, to blame the 
CAG for writing a “motivated” report and to pin 
part of the blame on V.P. Singh’s nominal role in 
approving the deal as Finance Minister succeeds, 


© 


THE strategy has been to create a “‘credibility gap” 
over the CAG’s right to criticise the technical eva- 
luation of the gun. There is a method in the 
madness. A substantial portion of the JPC’s labours 
had been to show how foolproof the technical eva- 
luation procedures were and how the best gun had 
been bought at the lowest possible price. This was 
because the JPC had no intention of ever finding out 
who had taken the SEK 319 millions as commission/ 
bribe. 


The CAG certainly isnot competent to pass 
judgment on the technical evaluation of the guns. 
It is not clear that he has done so. What he has 
done is to throw light on the questionable ad hocism 
in the procedures adopted by the Services in evalua- 
tion. But as far as the public is concerned, consider- 
ing the ruling party’s attempt to obfuscate and evade 
the issnes arising from the payoffs, every bit of 
information on the subject emerging from indepen- 
dent bodies, especially bodies such as the CAG who 
have had access to the files, is invaluable. As trained 
auditors they have the gift of scanning through 
heaps of files and what they have brought out is not 
that the Bofors gun is good or bad as compared to 
the Sofma gun, but the important fact that there 
were no proper procedures followed for evaluating 
the comparative merits of the various gun systems. 


Normally, the CAG’s observations would have 
historical value only, but the continuing scandal 
associated with the purchase inevitably vests every 
turn and twist in the purchase procedure, every 
seeming anomaly, with a sinister significance. Con- 
sidering the dimensions of the payoffs, and the lack 
of any clear answers as to their recipients, the Gov- 
ernment is being too clever by half when it stands 
on constitutional propriety in claiming that the 
CAG exceeded his brief. The issue whether the 
CAG functioned within the bounds of his man- 
dated authority is of less consequence than the trea- 
sury benches seem to think. 

Even then, much of what the CAG says has wider 
implications since imperfect and ad hoc procedures 
have been the order of the day in Defence acquisi- 
tions. Taking the CAG’s observations together with 
information available from other sources, there 
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are sufficient grounds to fault the claim that it was 
stringent procedures that led to the selection of the 
Bofors gun as the best. 

First and foremost, the guns were field-tested in 
India betweeen March 1980 and April 1982. It is 
evident from the records available till 1984 that the 
Army was not clear what kind of 155 mm gun it 
wanted to buy — a light mountain gun for use in 
the Himalayas, a towed Howitzer for the plains to 
replace their 5.5 inch guns or a combination of towed 
and self-propelled hotwitzers. Interestingly. of the 
five guns tested two were of one type, that is, minus 
auxiliary propulsion units, and the three systems 
that are being talked about the most, the French, 
British, and Swedish, were of another type. Further, 
till January 1984, the competition was for 155 mm 
guns in two versions, towed and self-propelled. So 
it is not clear which requirement of the Army was 
to be met, and whether the Army was clear in its 
own mind about it. 


At the time of the field trials (no field trials for 
SP guns were even called for) of the two guns 
shortlisted finally, the French and the Swedish, only 
Bofors FH-77B was a finished product. The French 
TR 155 (Sofma) that was tested was only a proto- 
type. Strangely enough, the Austrian GHN-45, a 
gun never field-tested in India, emerged in the list in 
1984. But that is another story. 

The Ministry of Defence however noted that two 
high-level delegations went abroad in 1982-83 to 
look at the guns and according to the CAG “‘all the 
claims made by the manufacturers were not fully 
verified through trials during those visits.” 

To point this out does not detract from the Army’s 
final selection of Bofors nor does it question the 
technical competence of the Army, however it does 
bring out procedural lacunae or to use the proper 
word, confusion. More important, on the issue of 
technical evaluation, the CAG report does bring 
out the fact that one body outside the services with 
the required technical competence did negative 
their procedures as well. . 

The Defence Research and Development Organisa- 
tion (DRDO) had in the 1970s developed the 105 
mm Indian Field Gun and therefore had the requi- 
site expertise to evaluate the guns. On the basis of 
a directive issued by the Defence Minister in August 
1983, it had prepared an appreciation Teport and 
submitted it in October 1984 wherein it said: 

“About 300 rounds were fired during the evalua- 
tion trials from each of the equipment. Very few 
rounds were fired with top charges and in extreme 
temperatures, The evaluation trials failed to provide 
conclusive data to decide on the suitability of a parti- 
cular weapon system. It is pertinent to point out 
that indigenous equipment are subjected to much 
more stringent and rigorous trials, e.g., about 3,500 
rounds were fired from each of the two field 
guns...” 


THE DRDO Report went on to say: “In view 
of the limited evaluation trials, it is not fair to 
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decide upon a weapons system involving huge finan- 
cial commitments. It is therefore recommended that 
fresh user trials be conducted.... The trials should 
preferably start this winter and finish in June 1985 
so that complete environmental aspects can be 
studied and the reliability of the equipment under 
the worst service condition can be assessed”. 

This did not happen and in its response (presum- 
ably to the draft audit report) in January 1989, the 
Ministry felt it was doubtful whether the manufac- 
turers would have agreed to the trials! Here was the 
opinion not of a civilian analyst, some auditor or 
accountant, but specialists in the DRDO who have 
themselves developed guns and therefore cannot be 
dismissed as amateurs. 

The CAG has questioned the argument that there 
was no GSQR or matrix that could make the com- 
parison more objective and scientific. However what 
is called for is a systems analysis approach, a task 
for which the DRDO is better equipped than the 
Army. Part of the problem is that in India the users 
have decided they have the fina] authority in decid- 
ing the system they require and, given the hierar- 
chical systems of the three services, the user percep- 
tions are made to move along the lines a particular 
service chief desires. 


In the case of the 155 mm competition, the same 
thing seems to have happened. As the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, the then Lt. Gen. Sundarji had favoured 
the French gun. Later as Chief of the Army Staff he 
had reversed the priority. He was fully competent 
to do so at both points in time. On the first occa- 
sion his vaild explanation was that the 1982 priori- 
ties had to take into account the then requirement. 
At that time the only gun that met the criteria for 
towed and SP versions was the French gun. 


Within days of taking office as Army Chief, Gen. 
Sundarji changed his mind in favour of Bofors. 
His explanation was that information that a highly 
effective artillery location radar AN/TPQ-37 was to 
be included in the US and package to Pakistan 
caused the change in priority. Moratorium on the 
international sales of the equipment had been lifted 
in 1983 and considering the US-Pak relationship, 
commonsense (not technical expertise or secret 
intelligence) dictated that its availability to Pakistan 
had to be taken into account. 


In the Army, arms purchases are handled through 
the office of the Deputy Chief who reports to the 
Chief. In 1983-84 Gen. Sundarji_ was not in the 
country and in 1984 he became Vice-Chief of Staff, 
a post that gave him little say in the gun selection. 
It can be surmised that Gen. Sunderji’s change of 
heart came earlier, but he was notin a position of 
authority: to implement it. He acted as was his 
wont, the moment opportunity arose, but fully 
within the bounds of propriety. 

Another range of issues is raised by the evaluation 
of the ammunition that was contracted for the gun. 
It is obvious that the gun is as good as the ammuni- 
tion. The CAG notes that in the case of one type of 
ammunition, there was dilution of the “minimum 
standard required. The total value of this type of 
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ammunition was Rs 212.45 crores. In the case of 
another type of ammunition too the minimum 
standard was lowered. Further, the report brings 
out the revision of the Bofors time frame for the 
supply of ammunition which resulted in delays of 
11 to 49 months in the availability of certain kinds 
of ammunition. 


In all the high-flown discussion on the consti- 
tutional “impropriety” or “excesses” committed by 


. the CAG and the nit-picking on the observations 


made by him, one thing seems to be ignored. Bofors 
obtained the contract since its system was recom- 
mended by the Army and it had the lowest bid. 
(This last issue has been properly questioned by no 
less a person than the Prime Minister who had in a 
note following the signing of the contract called for 
a position paper on better techniques for evaluating 
comparative prices relating to different foreign 
exchange regimes). However, part of the reason for 
the choice was the promise of quick delivery and 
effective product support by Bofors. 

However the CAG brings out sharply the many 
failures of the company on this score. Bofors was to 
have supplied guns and ancillary equipment for 
10 regiments of artillery by October 1988, but deli- 
vered for only one regiment. Supply of ammuni- 
tion, without which the gun is useless, was also 
shurt. Fortunately itis peace time. Otherwise the 
Army would have been short-changed. 


The kaleidoscope of the Bofors deal reveals ever 
new patterns every six months. The most engaging 
is one where we see an Arun Singh in political 
oblivion, Sundarji in retirement, a Bhatnagar 
rewarded with a Governorship and Rajiv Gandhi 
presiding over a party whose character has changed 
from the one he set out to lead. 


Ultimately any discussion on the CAG report is 
not so much an issue of “technical competence” of 
the auditors, or even the constitutional powers of 
the CAG. It is really a matter of common sense. 
In Parliament it will have to be weighed on another 
scale, that of the credibility of the CAG and the 
Treasury Benches. Considering the latter’s great 
interest and activity of the past two years in stifling 
all investigation or honest discussion on the deal, 
it is clear which way the balance will tilt. D 
(Courtesy: The Hindu) 
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Urmila Phadnis: India’s Lanka Policy 
(Contd. from page 5) 


Besides, the interlocking of the violence of the State 
and that of the Tamil separatists was such as to 
increasingly alienate the minority community from 
the Centre. 

Almost simultaneously, the support to the Tamils 
from India was viewed with concern from Colombo 
for two reasons: (a) the increasing realisation of its 
inability to deal with it on its own; and (b) the 
growing silence of India for any mediation vis-a-vis 
Tamils in view of the fact that no direct dialogue 
between the two seemed possible. 

Over a period of time, incompatibilities between 
the mediatory and militant-supportive strategies 
began to surface. The former certainly worked in 
conjunction with the UNP regime, the latter operat- 
ed despite Sri Lanka’s protestations and India’s 
denials. 


The denials lost their credence in the wake of 
media disclosure in 1985, the episode of the kid- 
napping of the Altan couple and subsequently the 
seziure of large cache of arms from some of the 
militants in 1986. By 1986-87 the fact of India’s 
active support to the Tamil separatist groups was 
no more incontrovertible. In fact the open assistance 
of several crores of rupees by the Chief Minister of 
Tamil Nadu to the LTTE during Colombo’s offensive 
into the Tamil areas in the early months of 1987 
and earlier, the offer as well as disbursal of money 
to some others by the DMK leader Karunanidhi, 
hardly left any doubt as to which group was being 
favoured or patronised by the various regional parties 
and also Delhi. 

Besides, on the moderate-militant continuum, a 
significant development can be discerned during 
1983-87. The initial pre-eminence of the ‘ moderate 
TULF, as evident during the discussions of the All- 
Parties Conference (APC) in Colombo in 1983-84 
had gradually given way to the recognition of the 
pre-eminence of the militant groups as it happened 
in Thimpu in 1985 Subsequently, the presence of a 
somewhat recalcitrant Prabhakaran during the 
SAARC discussions at Bangalore in 1986 was the 
recognition of LTTE’s primus inter pares position 
among the Tamil groups. 

This might be viewed as an acceptance of the 
ground reality. In arriving at the ‘ground reality’ 
the Indian politicians particularly those in Tamil 
Nadu had played an important role. The Central 
institutions and its covert and overt agencies work- 
ing in the South also contributed to this by either 
conniving at or acquiescing in the process of the 
marginalisation of the moderate vis-a-vis the mili- 
tants, particularly the LTTE. 

{t is noteworthy that mediation with the militants 
could be had through the ‘good offices’ of India 
but not necessarily on its terms. The ups and downs 
of the Thimpu parleys were instructive in this 
respect. The militants made it clear in the discussions 
that they were prepared to go with India upto a 
point but not beyond it. In the second round of 
talks in August 1986, for instance, their emphatic 


insistence that the Tamil homeland concept was not 
negotiable, broke up the exercise. 


The Thimpu round of talks brought out New 
Delhi’s vulnerability. Subsequent developments, 
such as Rajiv Gandhi’s attempts at the Bangalore 
SAARC Summit to bring Prabhakaran round to 
negotiations proved futile. Worse, it led to an open 
breach between the LTTE and the Government. 
Thus, when pressured by the Centre to consider the 
devolution package by the end of 1986, Prabhakaran 
is alleged to have said: “I have not one but five 
fingers to use on my trigger”. Incidentally, even 
M.G. Ramachandran, an ally of Rajiv Gandhi and 
the patron of Prabhkaran was either unable or did 
not want to persuade the LTTE leader to come 
round to negotiations. 


In such a context, soon after the seizure of the 
cache of its arms in Madras the LTTE leadership 
preferred to move to Jaffna and adjacent areas 
where it had already established a parallel admini- 
Strative set-up. Prabhakaran’s spokesman, Bala- 
singam commented that the LTTE was now “free 
from the shackles of Indian diplomacy.” Thus ended 
a critical phase of India’s mediatory role between 
Colombo and Jaffna. 


So far, Delhi’s mediation had been operative at 
two inter-related levels: (a) initiatives for a devolu- 
tion package acceptable to the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment as well as the militants; and (b) India’s role as 
a ‘third party’ to facilitate dialogue between the 
two on devolution as well as other issues. Here 
again the objectives of the contending parties were 
such as to make India’s tight-rope walking hazardous 
as well as protracted. 


Thus, India had to contend with not only the 
intra-group tussles and inter-group feuds among 
the Tamils (often in the context of the Tamil Nadu 
factor) but also deal with a situation among the 
Sinhalese where was no national consensus on the 
ethnic issue. The majoritarian thrust of its polity, 
the virtual absence of a bipartisan approach to 
the national questions and the rising Sinbalese Bud- 
dhist militancy as symbolised by the JVP were 
some of the contributory factors for the inability of 
the UNP regime (as also of its predecessor) to deal 
with the ethnic issue. Under the circumstances, the 
devolution package which did not have national 
sanctions became ali the more suspect because of 
its Indian origins whether it was at the All Parties 
Conference during 1983-84 or thereafter. 


In this medley of factors India acquired a ‘parti- 
cipant’ status and a political as well asa military role 
in Sri Lanka under the Indo-Sri Lankan Accord of 
July 1987. In one respect, the Accord could be 
viewed as a major triumph of India’s Sri Lanka 
policy as it fulfilled all the three objectives enun- 
ciated by Indira Gandhi. In another, it had seeds 
germain to dilatoral discords because of the diver- 
gent pulls of the three objectives particularly when 
posited in the context of the militants’ Eelamist 
demands, on the one hand, and fragility of the 
political structures of Sri Lanka, on the other. (To 
be Continued) 
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Getting loans Is easy 
Repayment is easier 















SHORT-TERM LOANS TO ALL 
SMALL FARMERS 


Short-term loans at concessional rates which were 
tl now available only to small, marginal, Adrvasi 
and Harjan farmers, will now be available to all 
small and marginal farmers 


REDUCTION IN INTEREST 
RATE 


The interest rate on short-term loans for small and 
marginal farmers belonging to Hanjan and Adivasi 
categones has been fixed at two percent Small 
and marginal farmers will get these loans at the’ 
concasstonal rate of six percent The consequent 
loss of interest incurred by the banks wil be com- 
pensated by the goverment Due to this facihty, 
farmers will get a rehef of Rs 5 crore ths year 


LOAN AT CONCESSIONAL 
RATE TO DROUGHT- 
AFFECTED FARMERS 


So far, short-term loans to drought-affected far- 
mers were changed to middle-term loans, and the 
ugual rate of interest was charged on them Now, 
the interest rate on these loans has been reduced 
by two percent A large number of drought-affected 
farmers wil benefit by t Due to this step taken by 
the government, farmers will get a total relief of 
Rs 5 crore this year 








PUNITIVE RATE, TOO, IS 
CANCELLED 


To offer more relief to farmers, the government 
has also cancelled the punitivo interest levied on 
loans from co-operative banks Interest will be re- 
covered at the usual rate even where farmers have 
outstanding loans, or have detautted The resutting 
loss to the banks due to cancellation of punitive 
interest will be compensated by the government, 
te it will pay nearly Rs 6 crore annualty 


DECISIONS IN FAVOUR OF FARMERS. Madhya Pradesh 
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‘EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 
Signs of Panic 


Or July 27, the Congress-I Working Committee was called by the 
party President, Rajiv Gandhi, and adopted, among other things, 
a resolution on the political situation. 

What was strange was that this ten-para one-thousand-word 
document, claiming to reflect the ruling party’s views on the present 
situation, had no reference at all to the crisis in Punjab or to the 
serious developments in Kashmir, not to speak of the Bodo or the 
Jharkhand agitations. There is a reference to the challenge to the 
country’s secular basis -and in that context a swipe at the BJP 
over the Ayodhya tension though no reference to the Babri Mosque 
agitation. What shows up the hollowness of the Congress-I preten- 
sions to defend secularism is its persistent default at calling a 
meeting of the National Integration Council though the Left parties 
have been demanding it for four long months. Nor has the Home 
Minister kept his promise made in Parliament that he would calla 
meeting of the NIC to discuss the Punjab crisis berore the end of the 
last month. 

Actually, the purpose, the sole purpose, for which the Congress-I 
Working Committee was called was to take instant measures to 
neutralise the lightening impact of the mass resignation of the Oppo- 
sition MPs from the Lok Sabha, as all reports available to the 
ruling party leadership pointed to the adverse effect it had on the 
image of the Congress-I with a pronouncedly serious impact on the 
morale of the party ranks and its middle leadership. Already the 
sledge-hammer attack had been launched against the Comptroller 
and Auditor General (CAG) to the point of vitriolic abuse having 
been showered on him and his office by senior Ministers, not to speak 
of the tribe of Salves. 

Obviously, this intemperate attack on the CAG turned out to bea 
fiasco, as it has lowered the Congress-I leaders in the eyes of a large 
section of the intelligentsia. The adverse reaction of the association 
of auditors and similar bodies apart from distinguished intellectuals 
and senior leaders once associated with the Congress, should have 
made it abundantly clear to the Congress-I leadership that the attack 
on the CAG to save the face of the Rajiv Government has really 
boomeranged. . 

The tirade against the CAG could hardly recompense the Cong- 
ress-[ for the serious setback it suffered by the mass resignation of 
the Opposition MPs, turning the Lok Sabha into a veritable rump. 
This was indeed as grievous as losing the political initiative at the 
very threshold of the election campaign for the Lok Sabha. Rather 


it has added to the discredit of the Rajiv Congress. 

What then was to be done to wrest back the 
initiative from the Opposition? This was the critical 
question that the Congress leadership had to face 
when they met in conclave in the Congress Working 
Committee. The target of the Congress Working 
Committee resolution was the Opposition in general 
as its wording clearly shows. However, a more 
pointed target was, once again, Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh. K.C. Pant started the game by attacking 
V.P. Singh for having allowed the Defence Ministry 
to buy the Bofors gun. This argument was made 
with such gusto and vehemence that the Congress-I 
members felt that at last they had got a talking point 
against the Opposition. As the Congress-I has reduc- 
ed itself to a one-person outfit in the person of Rajiv 
Gandhi, his rise and fall determining the fortunes of 
the party, so it has taken up V.P. Singh as not only 
the symbol but the very embodiment of the Opposi- 
tion. In other words, in the Congress-I understand- 
ing, the coming election battle is going to be justa 
boxing match between Rajiv Gandhi and Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh. 

It isin this context that the Congress-I Working 
Committee has worked out its political strategy that 
V. P. Singh has to be singled out for attack as if that 
can neutralise the stigma that the CAG Report has 
brought upon Rajiv Gandhi. V. P. Singh had issued 
a statement rebutting Defence Minister Pant’s per- 
sonal attack on him, pointing out that as the then 
Finance Minister his responsibility was to provide 
funds for the gun, since “‘the responsibility of the 
technical choice of a weapon fairly and squarely 
lies on the Defence Minister’. Promptly followed 
the rapid broadsides by the Congress-I leaders, 
both high and low. In the excitement, Chidam- 
baram, demonstrating his credentials of being more 
loyal than the King, fired off a letter to Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh trying to teach him the job ofa 
Finance Minister. 

This chorus of attack on V. P. Singh has reached 
an absurd proportion, almost making out as if it 
was V. P. Singh who was instrumental in buying the 
Bofors gun. The role that Rajiv Gandhi played as 
Defence Minister was sought to be covered up by 
this massive propaganda blitz. However, any dis- 
cerning observer is bound to ask the uncomfortable 
question what role Rajiv Gandhi himself played in 
this controversial deal — even why did he suddenly 
decide to take over the Defence portfolio just about 
the time when the negotiations for the Bofors deal 
were reaching the crucial stage and whether there was 
any organic link between the two? 

All this ballyhoo does not seem to have the desired 
impact on the public mind. The criticism of the 
stand of Rajiv’s supporting Ministers attacking V.P. 
Singh is hardly finding the response it was expected 
to generate at least within the Congress circles. This 
is reflected in the reactions of senior Congressmen, 
quite widely expressed in private and sometimes even 
in public, as seen in C. Subramaniam’s cogently 
argued statement on the subject (see Page 3). . 

The totally unforeseen resignation from the party 
by the former Cabinet Minister, Rao Birendra Singh, 
has come as a blow to the prestige of the Rajiv 
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Congress. Coming as it has immediately after the.. 
launching of the concerted campaign against V.P. 
Singh, this resignation by an important regional 
leader is no doubt a setback for the Congress-I des- 
pite all the heroic efforts by the AICC-I General 
Secretaries at playing it down. 

More serious is the prospect of more resignations 
to come. Reports are afloat about a number of 
Congress-I MPs about to resign from the party. In 
such a critical situation, one can detect signs of 
panic in the Rajiv establishment. Frantic consulta- 
tions are on as to how to delink the Left from the 
Janata Dal; and some are planning how to keep the 
BJP apart from the Janata Dal. The main objective 
of these desperate moves is to avert the frightening 
contingency of the Congress-I having to meet the 
challenge of a single Opposition candidate in most of 
the Lok Sabha constituencies. It was this which had 
brought about the debacle for the Indira Congress in 
1977. For the Rajiv Congress to have to face such a 
challenge would be the sure prospect of a rout. 
Particularly when there is no major plus point for it 
to offer before the electorate. The Sri Lanka mess is 
certainly no shining asset in an election campaign, 
and so too the tension with Nepal. The impact of the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana is fast petering out and the 
Panchayati Raj legislation is not going to galvanise 
the Congress-I to romp home to victory. 

It’s certainly the declining curve for Rajiv Gandhi 
as the election date comes nearer. Does he realise 
this himself? 

One wonders. 

N.C. 
August 2 





Sowing the Orchard of Life 


JUVENAL BUCUANE 
(Mozambique) 


I hear the birds sing 

like festival bells 

that chime in the dancing gold 
of abundant corn 

certain, my friend, we are sowing 
the orchard of life! 


Our loving hands 

shall lift the mud everywhere 
and the sweat of our brow 
shall water and fertilise 

the fields with diligent toil ... 


The birds sing 

in the midst of the corn 

like a morning adagio 

that solaces my soul, sweet friend, 
for we are sowing together 

the orchard of life! 
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V.P. Singh and 
Bofors 


C. SUBRAMANIAM 


a Se ee 
Some of Rajiv Gandhi’s Ministers have been attacking V. P. Singh |. 
as being responsible for the Bofors deal when he was Finance Minis- |. 
ter. Here is the testimony of an elder statesman, who had held both 
the Finance and Defence portfolios in the past, and who can by no 
means be accused of being a confirmed opponent ‘of the present 
Government. —Editor 





RLYING to the debate in the Rajya Sabha on the 
CAG report on the Bofors deal, the Defence 
Minister, K. C. Pant, advised the Opposition not to 
use the CAG’s shoulders to rest their guns on. I wish 
he had given similar advice to his own partymen not 
to in turn rest their guns on V. P. Singh’s shoulders 
while adopting a “‘holder-than-thou”’ attitudel 

The issues arising from the CAG report and also 
from whatever is public knowledge about the con- 
troversial transaction, including the numerous docu- 
ments of undisputed authenticity published in 
reputed newspapers like The Hindu and The States- 
man, are too serious to be limited to an exercise of 
scoring debating points against one another. 

To put it bluntly, any loss of reputation of the 
Indian Government which is a model for the Third 
World in agricultural, industrial and social welfare 
programmes, diminishes every Indian. It is in this 
consequence, a loss of moral leadership, that is per- 
turbing in the frantic moves to shy away sidetrack 
main issues make a scapegoat of V. P. Singh and the 
Finance Ministry. 

Let me at the very outset make clear that I hold 
no brief for Singh (who can very well take care of 
himself), nor am I out to indict Rajiv Gandhi. 

Having had the unique advantage of functioning 
as a Cabinet Minister in the Indian Government in 
a variety of ministries, including those of Finance 
and Defence and of handling major proposals from 
both sides of the table, as it were. I do not know 
whether I should be amused or aghast at the way 
in which some members of the ruling party are seek- 
ing to confuse the public by mis-representing the 
role of the Finance Minister and the Finance 
Ministry in disposing of proposals of this nature. 

First of all, the Finance Ministry, like any other, 
functions within the parameters set by rules framed 
under Article 77 (3) of the Constitution. It is no 
part of that Ministry’s conduct of business to take 
upon itself the duties and responsibilities properly 


. falling within the purview of an audit department, nor 
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is the Finance Minister a surrogate Auditor General. 

The Ministry is not supposed to be going into 
overy proposal with a toothcomb as if it is originat- 
ing it: For one thing, it is not equipped personnel- 
wise or expertise-wise to do this. Also it does not 
simply have the time for such an exercise either. For 
another, duplicating the work of the administrative 
Ministry is bound to blur the lines of responsibility 
and accountability, even if it does not detract from 
the spirit of trust that ought to permeate the work- 
ing of the ministries, 

The Finance Ministry, therefore, has necessarily 
to assume that the proposal being forwarded to it 
has been scrutinised with thoroughness and from 
all angles and at all concerned levels of the adminis- 
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trative Ministry with particular reference to need, 
justification, compliance with all administrative, 
professional and technical specifications and obser- 
vance of all procedural requirements. i 

The Finance Ministry on its part satisfies itself 
about the tenability of the proposal, its conformity 
with the budget provisions, rules and procedures gov- 
erning the transaction and the reasonableness of the 
expenditure to be incurred when juxtaposed with the 
intrinsic nature of the case. 

Let me explain with reference to the Bofors deal 
itself how such a proposal must have been dealt with 
as per the system that I had known and that I 
believe still exists. The purchase of howitzers for 
the Indian Army of such sophistication and on such 
a scale and with so many rival claims, and so inti- 
mately connected with national security and defence, 
is undoubtedly a matter of the utmost gravity and 
great moment. 

_ It is, therefore, first and foremost the responsibi- 
lity of the Army Headquarters headed by the Chief 
of Army Staff to initiate it providing full justification 
for the purchase and to get the approval of the 
Defence Ministry, in principle, to proceed with 
formalities like floating tenders, processing quota- 
tions, carrying out field trials, etc. Normally, even 
prior to inviting tenders, the General Staff Qualita- 
tive Requirement (GSQR) listing out in full the 
complete technical and operational specifications 
that the weapons system should fulfil is expected to 
be formulated and approved by the Army Chief and 
once his approval is secured, any subsequent modi- 
fication or variation in the terms and specifications 
should seldom, if ever, be permitted. 

In the case of Bofors, apparently a GSQR did exist, 
although in a draft form and it was on that basis 
that the four systems were evaluated by the commi- 
ttee under Lt. Gen. Mayadas, the then Director- 
General of Weapons and Equipment, whose order of 
preference reportedly gave first place to the Austrian 
gun with Swedish Bofors ranked third. 

A firm GSQR seems to have been obtained in due 
course from the Director-General, Artillery; but at 
the Army Headquarters itself, the French gun 
followed by the Swedish Bofors were ranked ahead 
of the Austrian and the British gun. Whether this 
was due to any variations made in the GSQR ex- 
post factor whether.a new basis for fresh evaluation 
was adopted independently of the GSQR is not 
clear. Whatever it be, on six separate occasions the 
Army Headquarters plumped consistently for the 


French Sofma, but for reasons explained by the 


Army Chief before the JPC, he took the responsi- 
bility on himself to swerve from the previous stand 
and recommend the Bofors gun to the Ministry. 

Ido not want to read more into the change of 
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stance of the Army Chief, except to say that he had 
every right to change his mind, if he, in all honesty, 
felt that the objective facts and compulsions of the 
security environment warranted the change. All that I 
wish to emphasise is that from the Finance Minister’s 
gtand-point, the case in favour of the Bofors gun had 
been given the full treatment within the one and 
only forum, namely the AHQ, competent to give it. 

Once the file came to him with the administrative 
endorsement of the Defence Ministry — presumably 
under the signature of the Defence (Prime) Minister 
himself in view of the amount involved and the 
zigzag course it had run in the matter of inter-se 
ranking — it was not for the Finance Minister to 
begin reading between the lines and allow himself 
to be swayed by distrust and suspicion. 

He did the right thing by concurring in the propo- 
sal from the point of view of outgo of funds, leaving 
the technical and professional part of the scrutiny 
to the AHQ and the Defence Ministry where it 
belonged. 

I do not know whether the ruling party members 
realise that, by accusing V.P. Singh of constructive 
responsibility for whatever is contained in the CAG 
report, they also give the impression of admitting 
wrongdoing by person or persons unknown! In any 
case, as I have tried to point out, no such responsi- 
bility can devolve on the Finance Minister in the way 


Role of CAG 
L. P. SINGH 


Qome members of the ruling party have sought 
to treat the CAG as a mere compiler 

and keeper of public accounts, with his audit 
function limited to an examination of papers to 
find out if, prima facie, expenditure had con- 
| formed to appropriations in the legislatures. 
| Such a view is wholly at variance with the 
‘| intentions of the framers of the Constitution, 
and the meaning and purpose of its relevant 
Articles. Ambedkar could go to the extent of 

stating that CAG should be regarded as pro- 
| bably the most important officer in the Consti- 
tution, whose duties were more important than 
even those of the judiciary. There was unani- 
mity about ensuring the independence of the 
CAG, in order that he could discharge his res- 
į ponsibilities without fear or favour. Article 
‘| 148 is designed to carry out these intentions, as 
is clear from the provision regarding his 
appointment and procedure of removal from 
| office. It is particularly notable that unlike a 
judge of the Supreme Court or the Chief 
Election Commissioner, the CAG has been 
made ineligible for further office under the 
| Government of India or the Government of 
any State. Following the thinking underlying 
‘the constitutional provisions, Parliament too 
has provided in Act 56 of 1971 that the CAG 
shall be paid a salary equal to the salary of 
a judge of the Supreme Court. Obviously, these 
are not conditions of service appropriate to 
those of a relatively humble official performing 
| merely accounting and superficial auditing 
functions. 

The author isa retired member of ICS and 
served for many years as the Union Home Sec- 
retary with great distinction. 





the system and procedures operate. Of course, it is 
possible that something happened behind the back 
of the Finance Minister but then how can he be 
blamed for not setting right what he did not know 
was wrong? 

This brings meto my final point which is not 
whether the AHQ and the Defence Ministry were 
tight or wrong about the Bofors gun nor whether 
V.P. Singh should or should not have concurred in 
the proposal, but that, once the Swedish Radio, the 
Swedish press and the Swedish public prosecutor, 
supplemented by documents published in the press 
here, raised suspicions about shady deals and 
shadowy figures, some of whom were evidently Indian 
middlemen. Rajiv Gandhi should have launched 
a full-scale investigation in a convincing and credi- 
ble fashion. The aim of such investigation would be 
to bring the culprits to book without loss of time. 

Instead, it is a great pity that he confounded the 
suspicion by his shifting and contradictory stands 
and evasive tactics resulting in his putting himself 
into a tight corner. If there isa widespread feeling 
that he has something to hide or somebody to shield 
and if L’affaire Bofors has assumed larger-than-life 
proportions. Rajiv Gandhi unfortunately has to 
bear the lion’s share of the blame, which has been 
enhanced by his ebullient defenders inside and out- 
side Parliament. O 


There can certainly be no question about the 
supremacy of Parliament; in fact the CAG is 
an aide to Parliament. But he is an instrument 
only of the Constitution and the law, not of 
any other authority or body. He has the right 
to present his observations and findings before 
Parliament through his report submitted to the 
President. And ultimately, it is for the people 
to judge the fairness of his conclusions. 

During the nineteen sixties I had to appear 
before the Public Accounts Committee as civil 
service head of the Home Ministry, and if 
there was an adverse comment in the audit 
report an explanation had to be offered on the 
merits of a transaction. It would have been 
wholly impermissible for me to say, for 
instance, that the transaction was based on 
high-level professional judgement such as that 
of a Chief Engineer. Citing of any authority pro- 
fessional or other would not have done. It is 
the facts and reasoning behind a judgement 
that are relevant and these are certainly open 
to scrutiny in audit. 

T.N. Chaturvedi’ motives have been questioned, 
and he has even been accused of political bias. Those 
who have known him for many years, holding responsi- 
ble offices, including that of Union Home Secretary, 
know that he is incapable of being deflected from the 
path of rectitude. One may, or may not agree with all 
the observations and conclusions in his report; they 
can certainly be countered and criticised. But in a 
period marked by erosion of most institutions, expected 
to sustain democratic and ethical norms, it is refreshing 
and heartening to see a CAG who out of sense of public 
duty, acts without fear or favour. A very senior mem- 
ber of the ruling party went to the extent of expressing 
his anger in an intimidatory statement directed at the 
CAG. It is unlikely that during the remaining part of 
his tenure Chaturvedi will become any more docile or 
‘pliable than he has been so far. He has set an example 
which, one wishes, many others could follow. And may 
be, even his bitter crtitics would on reflection consider 
it to be in the wider public interest to have a CAG who 
functions with complete independence; and does not 
hesitate to present things as he sees them. O 
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India’s Lanka Policy in Retrospect—I] 
URMILA PHADNIS 


Broanry speaking, the phenomenon of the autono- 

mist demands of the Sri Lankan Tamils in the 
forties turning secessionist in the seventies was 
symptomatic of a gradual erosion of national con- 
sensus among various political parties and groups on 
critical national issues. The Sinhalese insurgency of 
1971 symbolised this erosion in the form of a revolt 
against the United Front regime led by the SLFP 
leader, Mrs Sirimavo Bandarnaike. The subsequent 
demand of Eelam was a manifestation of this in 
ethnic terms. 

To a considerable extent, such an erosion could be 
ascribed to the inability of the ruling regimes to 
cope with the demands of an ‘overheated’ polity and 
the stresses of a mal-developed economy, with em- 
ployment opportunity structure shrinking in a 
demographic pattern wherein unemployed youth 
swelled the workforce in ever increasing numbers. 
In the Sinhalese areas this provided the grist to the 
JVP and in the north to the secessionist forces. With 
the politics of patronage becoming increasingly 
partisan, the competition for power-sharing and its 
management began to get increasingly polarised at 
two levels: the Central and the Central-local. 

At the Central level, the Sinhalese-Buddhist re- 
surgence in the mid-fifties and the gradual crystallisa- 
tion of a two-major party system operated in a 
manner as to assume increasing ethnic overtones. 
The fact that in the highly’ volatile and competitive 
ethos of the party system, both the UNP and the 
SLFP had their basis in the Sinhalese majority areas 
implied their partisan vulnerability on the ethnic 
question. Consensus on the issue of safeguards to 
minority was not easy to arrive at because both, 
when out of power, had tried to cash in on 
Sinhalese-~Buddhist sentiments. 

The fact that from 1956 to 1977 these two parties 
alternately formed the government and the Opposi- 
tion at fairly regular intervals with a fairly uniform 
behaviour pattern vis-a-vis the demands of the 
minority Tamil community could hardly build its 
confidence in the Centre. ' 

Besides, earlier the electoral calculus had been 
operative in a manner as to leave enough impetus 
for coalition-building as well as leverage for the 
parties in Gpposition. The mammoth majority of the 
United Front in 1970 somewhat changed this situa- 
tion by virtually marginalising the Opposition. And 


Dr Phadnis in Professor in the Department of 
South Asian Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity, New Delhi. The first part of her article 
appeared in Mainstream (July 29, 1989). This is 
the concluding part. 
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when in 1977 the electoral tide swelled in favour of 
the UNP, there was hardly any qualitative change 
in the increasingly peripheral position of the minority 
groups and parties. ‘ 

Moreover, during this period, in their respective 
efforts to cope with the socio-economic crisis, the 
policies of the UNP and the SLFP led to a virtual 
imposition of “constitutional dictatorship” with the 
country being governed under Emergency regu- 
lations. 

Not only this, the nature of the Emergency regimes 
was such as to lead to an increasing centralisation 
at the apex. Thus, although in the 1972 Consti- 
tution, the first post-colonial Constitution promul- 
gated by the UF, the supremacy ’of Parliament was 
recognised, the functioning of the political frame- 
work was such as to subordinate in effect the judi- 
ciary and legislature to the executive. - 

This was even more apparent in the 1978 Consti- 
tution which replaced the parliamentary system with 
a presidential model fashioned on the De Gaullist 
pattern. The UNP leader, J.R. Jayewardene, found a 
rationale for such a changover on the ground that 
for the acceleration of economic development, a 
strong and stable government was needed. 

A judicious balance between democratic partici- 
pation and political stability, he believed, would be 
realised best in such a system as a President would 
not be subject to ‘constituency’ considerations that 
legislators were and, therefore, would be able to 
bring about a reconciliation of diversè views as the 
head of the country, not of a party or government. 

In’effect, the President was very much a nominee 
of the party. More so, such an executive-centred 
government was hardly conducive to the requisite 
checks and balances between the various organs of 
government which had already been eroded during 
the UF regime. 

Not only this, with its brute majority, the UNP 
regime harnessed the constitutional apparatus as a 
political gambit by seeking the verdict of the people 
for the extension of its parliamentary tenure through 
a referendum. It won the referendum in 1982 but 
hardly the legitimacy for governance. More so, the 
groundswell of protest and dissent which would have 
found its usual electoral expression was smothered 
through such a device. 

The consequence of this was extra-constitutional 
explosions with its worst manifestation being in the 
ethnic realm. This would also largely explain why 
the JVP became in due course the rallying point of 
that segment of population which had reasons to 
feel dissatisfied not only with the political style of 
the UNP leadership but also with its economic 
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policies which tended to be iniquitous in their 
impact. : 

Finally, the oppositionist, anti-UNP stand of the 
JVP had also a well-propagated Sinhalese-Buddhist 
ideological nexus of nationalism and ‘national libe- 
tation’, with Indian ‘imperialists’ as its major enemy 
and the IPKF as the symbol of their presence. 

There is no doubt that particularly since the 1980s 
the utterances of a number of Sri Lankan leaders and 
the tone of the government-controlled media were 
at times highly critical and inflammatory vis-a-vis 
India’s initiatives and response on the ethnic 
question. 

India’s airdrop of food in Jaffna in June 1987 had 
an immediate context for this burst of critical reac- 
tions. Signed in less than seven weeks after the 
event, it is not surprising that in the barrage of such 
protracted criticism regarding India’s intention and 
motives, the accord was perceived, as it were, as 
an act of “gun-boat diplomacy” by a segment of 
influential Sinhalese. 

Thus, within the ruling UNP itself it had its cri- 
tics though somewhat muted. In the Opposition the 
most strident criticism came from the SLFP and the 
most virulent from the then proscribed JVP whose 
dramatic resurgence after the accord was partly 
related to the manner and extent of its mobilisation 
of criticism vis-a-vis the accord in general as a ‘sell- 
out’ to India. 

It is in this respect that the perception of India in 
the average Sri Lankan psyche needs a closer scru- 
tiny. Broad generalisations may not do justice to 
the complex configuration of the Sri Lankan society 
and its web.of relationship with India. Even so, 
they require a closer look as they seem to impinge 
on the present bilateral relationship. 

Broadly speaking, in the Sri Lankan context, the 
first level of differentiation is at the community 
level. Thus, for an average Tamil, India is the 
fountain spring of his socio-cultural identity and 
also a sanctuary as and when confronted by the 
majority Sinhalese community. 

As for an average Sinhalese, India is a source of 
solace as well as a cause for deep offence. It is like 
the two sides of a coin — India of the North and 
‘India of the south, with India of the north symbo- 
lising it as the land of Prince Vijaya (his chronicled 
ancestor from Bengal). Buddha and Mahatma 
Gandhi, and India of the south — that of Tamil 
kings invading it from time to time as also of Tamil 
immigrants. Such a gap between India of the north 
and India of the south, it seems to me, has been 
increasingly diffused over the past few years. 

Closely related to this is the manner in which the 
linkage of the north with the south is perceived. 
The south, meaning mostly Tamil Nadu, is viewed 
in an adversarial image particularly in the context 
of the present ethnic conflict, If the north, the land 
of Buddha, Gandhi and Nehru fails to contain the 
‘intransigence’ of the south, then whether this be 
connivance or acquiescence, the perception of the 
south having an upper hand vis-a-vis the Sri Lankan 
question becomes a significant concern in the aver- 
age Sinhalese psyche. 

- At times, this perception assumes a poignancy 
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with the Sinhalese maintaining that as with the 
Tamils so with the Sinhalese their ancestry is Indian. 
And so are the roots of their language and culture. 
Why do then policy-makers in India talk of 
Sinhalese as “‘they” and Tamils as “we”? Implicit in 
such statements may be the imperatives of ruling. 
Nonetheless, encompassing the earlier stereotype of 
India of the north as much as that of the south, 
Delhi's response to the situation in its neighbour- 
hood has been diffused enough to incorporate the 
‘benign’ and ‘malign’ components of the earlier 
stereo-types. 

Such a perceptual diffusion of India’s role has 
been very much a part of the political discourse and 
dynamics of Sri Lanka during this decade in the con- 
text of which the pressure-exerting potential and 
capabilities of its big neighbour have loomed large. 
What is more, the increasing involvement of India 
in the ethnic problem of the country leading to the 
signing of the accord has been such as to make its 
presence sharply visible in the form of the JPKF. 

The IPKF was charged with the responsibility of 
guaranteeing peace and creating conditions for the 
cessation of hostilities including, among other things, 
surrender of arms by the Tamil militants. Under- 
standably, it was welcomed on arrival in the Tamil 
areas as it brought hopes of a durable peace. This 
did not last for long. In less than three months it 
had to try to bridle the LTTE through military and 
extra-military means. Alongside its task of taming 
the LTTE, the IPKF was also required to facilitate 
the building of electoral and political mechanisms so 
that devolution of powers could become effcctive. 
This was by no means an enviable task. In the pro 
cess, it found its image tarnished among a segment 
of the population, particularly in the north where the 
people at times were caught in the crossfire between 
the LTTE and the IPKF. 

By early 1989, however, the IPKF had weakened 
the LTTE considerably. But for such a weakening 
it would not have responded to the call of the Sri 
Lanka President to join the mainstream of' Sri 
Lankan politics. And when it did in April 1989, it 
was with a view to buying time and getting the IPKF 
off its back. 

Thus, for different reasons, the demand for the 
withdrawal of the IPKF represented interest-conver- 
gence of the President and the LTTE. Confronted 
with the political and economic challenges of his less 
than four months old presidency, Premadasa presum- 
ably calculated that the announcement of a deadline 
for the IPKF withdrawal could be tactically and 
politically useful in the south’ for it would take the 
winds out of the sails of the Opposition including 
the JVP. In the north, the announcement would 
bring to the negotiating table the most intractable 
military group. 

However, such a move meant by-passing the 
newly elected provincial government in the north- 
east. Moreover, the June 1 declaration of the Presi- 
dent, regarding the withdrawal of the IPKF by 
31 July 1989, apart from its suddenness, was not in 
consonance with certain understandings on the sub- 
ject with Delhi. 

(Continued on page-10Q) 


JAWAHAR ROZGAR YOJANA 





Towards Eradication of Poverty? 


R.C. DUTT 


Javana Rozgar Yojana, a scheme introduced as 
part of the Budget for 1989-90 in the name of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, is claimed as a great anti-poverty 
measure. With this great name, in the Centenary 
Year of his birth, of the father of the concept of 
planning in India — one of whose principal objec- 
tives was to eradicate poverty — the Yojana is being 
propagated with all the propaganda strength of the 
government as an unprecedented measure which 
will progressively eradicate poverty. 

This is being repeatedly mentioned by Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi in his speeches, which in 
their turn, are being faithfully and elaborately 
reported by the government media. The impression 
is thus being created that poverty is being progres- 
sively eradicated, that its complete eradication is at 
best a question of time, and not a long period of 
time at that. 

Is this impression correct? Are we at least on the 
right path? Are we making some progress with the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana, and/or other measures, for 
the eventual eradication of poverty? These are ques- 
tions that need dispassionate consideration, specially 
in an atmosphere over-laden by exaggeration in the 
last half-year before elections, Since Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana is being projected as an election issue it is 
time the voters realise its true significance. 

The Jawahar Rozgar Yojana is a comprehensive 
project in which the earlier “anti-poverty” measures 
like IRDP, NREP are proposed to be merged, with 
perhaps a little more financial backing than the 
earlier measures enjoyed. It will undoubtedly bene- 
fit those who can avail themselves of it and, if pro- 
grammes are wisely selected, it can benefit the com- 
munity by adding to facilities like tube-wells, roads, 
small irrigation schemes et al, where they are most 
needed. 

The extent of the latter benefit is difficult to 
quantify. It depends not only on the programme 
actually implemented, but on the benefits they confer 
on the people, which are not easily quantifiable. 
How is the benefit of a tube-well, or of a road for 
instance, to be assessed? In any case, it is the emp- 
loyment potential of the Yojana that is directly 
relevant in the present discussion. It is therefore on 
this potential, and its impact on poverty, which is 
quantifiable, that we must concentrate for the 
present. . i 

On the favourable assumptions, which can be 
attained, though rarely realised, let us presume 
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that the total amount spent by the Central Govern- 
ment on the Yojana is Rs 2500 crores, and that this 
is matched by an equivalent amount contributed by 
the State Governments, making an overall invest- 
ment of Rs 5000 crores. Of this, a certain amount 
is taken up by administrative expenses, a certain 
amount by “leakages” — which can be kept to the 
minimum but hardly avoided altogether — and a 
substantial amount, more legitimately, for materials 
and implements for the project in hand. Taking all 
these items of expenditure at 30 per cent — though 
perhaps a more reasonable figure would be 50 per 
cent — the amount available as wages of those 
employed would be Rs 5000 - Rs 1500—Rs 3500 
crores or Rs 35,000 million. 

Taking the average daily wage of a worker as 
Rs 15 (or equivalent), and presuming that he will be 
offered employment for 100 days in the year, the 
total wage cost per individual amounts to Rs 1500. 
On this basis, (35,000 =- 1500) million, or 23.33, or 
say 24 million workers can be employed. Taking 
the average family per worker as 5, the Yojana can 
therefore benefit 120 million persons. The extent of 
benefit is, on our assumptions, Rs 1500 a year per 
worker, or Rs 300 a year, or Rs 25 a month per 
capita, Of course, if the number of days in the year 
for which employment is offered is less than 100, 
the total number of persons benefited will be pro- 
portionately more, but the extent of benefit corres- 
pondingly less. Thus, on the assumption of 50 days’ 
work in the year, 240 million may be benefited, but 
only to the extent of Rs 150 a year, or, Rs 12.50 a 
month per capita. 

Considering the magnitude of the problem of 
poverty in India, and considering particularly that 
on any count the number of persons below the 
poverty level is not less than 250 million, an increased 
income, on the average of Rs 25 a month per capita, 
of 180 million persons, or Rs 12.50 a month per 
capita of 240 million individuals cannot be regarded 
as substantial. Nevertheless, it could be regarded 
with satisfaction if it was the result of a year’s effort 
which could be expected to increase cumulatively 
year after year. 

This is, however, not so, and that is perhaps the 
greatest weakness of a project of this nature. The 
benefit, or at least the great bulk of it, whether it is 
regarded as substantial or restricted in scope, is not 
self-sustaining. In fact, continued investment of 
approximately the same amount will be needed year 
after year to maintain this level of benefit. An addi- 
tional income of Rs. 300 a year may push an indivi- 
dual, who is marginally below it, above the poverty 
line, but he will stay above the line only as long as 
he continues to be employed. An investment which is 
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commercially viable ensures such continued employ- 
ment by generating funds for this purpose, but an 
investment which is not so viable has to be renewed 
from year to year to provide for such continuance. 

This is the main weakness that the “anti-poverty” 
measures of this type suffer from, for the great bulk 
them are not commercially viable. Wisely choosen, 
they may improve productivity in the long run, but 
few of them generate sufficient funds in the short run 
to maintain the employmeut it initially creates, or 
even a good proportion of such employment. The 
investment has, therefore, to be renewed from year 
to year to ensure a given level of employment, and it 
has to be increased from time to time if the volume 
of employment is to be such as to bring more and 
more individuals above the poverty line. Fiscal con- 
siderations, however, prevent such increases, and that 
puts a strict limit on the efficacy of such measures in 
their fight against poverty. 

The nature of the schemes financed by the 
Employment Guarantee Programme, the NREP and 
even the IRDP make this limitation clear. Except 
for the last, namely IRDP, which at least seeks to 
make the beneficiary financially self-reliant by creat- 
ing personal assets for him, the others take up pro- 
jects like roads, tube-wells, smal lirrigation schemes 
which may improve the infrastructure and in the 
long-run help productivity, but cannot be expected 
to be financially autonomous. Even the IRDP has 
not been very successful in creating self-employment 
on an enduring basis, partly no doubt on account of 
maladministration of the project, including “‘leak- 
ages”, but partly because the necessary facilities in 
the form of cooperative marketing and purchase, 
as also technical support have been wanting. The 
upshot has been that very little funds have been 
generated by the projects which could be ploughed 
back to diversify and expand them. In the result, the 
capacity of these schemes which have now been 
incorporated in the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana to fight 
poverty has been severely constrained by the need 
to make repeated investments even to maintain the 
given level of employment, not to talk of expanding 
this level. 

All this does not mean that the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana has no value and should be scrapped. Its 
value lies in alleviating distress arising out of 
poverty, specially in years of scarcity and drought, 
not as is claimed in eradicating poverty. It is a pain- 
killer, not a cure for the disease of poverty. A 
subsidiary benefit of the Yojana is inthe assets it 
creates, but since employment is the main considera- 
tion in formulating these schemes, and the nature of 
the assets depends on the care taken to create them, 
this subsidiary benefit has not been substantial in 
nature. 

Poverty in a community is caused by two principal 
factors. One is the low level of productive activity 
and of productivity in the community, and the other 
is maldistribution of productive assets and their 
concentration in a few hands which gives rise to 
maldistribution of income, leaving the bulk of the 
population in poverty. The former reacts on the 
latter, for where production is low and the income 
arising therefrom is correspondingly poor, jts mal- 
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distribution results in gross deprivation of the those 
already below the poverty line. 

In India both these factors operate. Production 
and productivity, specially in the secondary, that is, 
the industrial sector, are low, compared to the size 
and population of the country. This is reason enough 
for the pervading poverty, but the factor is com- 
pounded by the gross maldistribution of wealth and 
income which the country has inherited from the 
colonial days. The remedy in this situation is not 
only to increase production and productivity, but, in 
the process of doing so, to divert the productive 
forces for the benefit of the poorer sections of the 
population and ensurc better distribution of produc- 
tive assets, or at least prevent its further concentra- 
tion in a comparatively few hands. This not only 
needs careful planning to increase production and 
productivity, and improve distribution of wealth and 
income in order to progressively eradicate poverty, 
but also, where necessary as in the case of land- 
holding, restructuring the pattern of ownership by 
implementing land-reform. 

There is no short-cut to poverty eradication. Nor 
is the path to this objective strewn with roses. 
Poverty eradication needs hard decisions. A more 
equitable distribution of wealth and income must 
necessarily involve decisions which would be regard- 
ed as hard by those who presently enjoy dispropor- 
tionate amounts ofboth. This is bound to be 
Tesisted. This resistance needs to be overcome, 
preferably with as little strife as possible. The need 
to overcome it, however, exists. It cannot be 
shirked. 

An annua! outlay of the order of Rs 5000 crores 
(Central and States) is not the answer, however 
useful and even essential such outlay may be to 
alleviate the worst form of suffering arising out of 
poverty, specially in ycars of scarcity and drought. 
It is particularly important to eradicate poverty if it 
has to co-exist in the context of production relations 
which aggravate this phenomenon. 

A market-oriented system of production has the 
inevitable tendency to increase concentration of 
wealth and income, and to divert production to 
meet the demands of the affluent rather than of the 
poor. This undoubtedly deepens poverty. Emp- 
loyment generation as an objective of economic 
growth suffers in competition with the use of labour- 
saving machinery. This has in fact happened in 
India. The private sector, in spite of its growth, has 
contributed little to increase employment, This has 
also happened in agriculture where in spite of the 
“Green Revolution”, at least in limited areas, the 
ranks of the landless unemployed have swelled. At 
the same time, the snereased. demand for subsidies, 
even by those who have directly benefitted by the 
“Green Revolution”, and their resistance against 
resource mobilisation by government have created a 
threat of inflation which erodes the purchasing 
power of the poor. It is this context of deepening 
poverty as all demographers agree, that provide 
the ideal background for population increase. The 
increase continues above the annual rate of two per 
cent in spite of strenuous efforts on the part of the 

(Continued on page 33) 





Remembering Taradi 


AMITA MALIK 


HEN the sad and unexpected 

news of Tara Ali Baig’s 
passing away came from Madras, 
a very dear friend, a well-known 
journalist who is not from Bengal, 
rang me up: “Amita, you come 
from the same sort of milieu. 
This isan opportunity for you 
to write and explain to us: What 
is it about the climate, particular- 
ly of Bengal, which produced 
women of this sort, amazingly 
catholic in their outlook, who 
put their idealism into practice 
with such unbounded energy, 
and found timeto doso many 
things so well?” . 

A difficult question, since one 
is so close to it all. Rather like 
Satyajit Ray saying when some- 
one from abroad asked him why 
he had not made a film on 
Mahatma Gandhi and left itto 
Attenborough: “We were too 
close to him.” And in the case 
of Tara Ali Baig, one was even 
closer. Because her father and 
mine (her father was older) were 
friends. Both were members of 
the Brahmo Samaj, although my 
father, like hers, was a professor, 
a professed atheist, he of English 
and Biren Gupta of engineering, 
having taught at Sibpore, among 


other places, and, of course, 
Dacca. Well, there are several 
things which went into the 


make-up of such women, and, 
for that matter men, since our 
parentis made no distinction what- 
soever between sons and daugh- 
ters as regards education or 
status. 

Secondly, professors by and 
large led a more leisurely exist- 
ence because of which they were 
able to devote more time to their 
children during their early child- 
hood and afler. In those days 
senior professors had large bun- 
galows with vast grounds, enough 
space for children to climb trees, 
tend gardens, even play tennis 
and cricket on home grounds 
and lead a community life in an 
environment where their parents 
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were prominent citizens respected 
not for their wealth but their 
learning. I remember that once 
when my father went back to 
Assam long after retirement, he 
and mother were givena special 
reception by the Assam Cabinet, 
because almost everyone in it 
had been taught by my father. 
Professors’ sons and daughters 
were also expected to be good at 
studies and games, behave with 
decorum and keep up the values 
set by their parents. If the chil- 
dren of educationists became 
scamps, it was a reflection on 
them and one always seemed to 
be on duty to keep up good 
values. 

Still another factor, and people 
like Taradi as I called her, was 
the period in which they lived. 
Her mothe: was an American 
but not a pushy one. She fitted 
into the Indian environment 
without losing her identity. And 
this, combined with the fact that 
her parents (and mine too) could 
hold their own against the 
British snobs gave one pride in 
one’s identity. We were pre- 
pared to take the best of Western 
values, like punctuality and dis- 
cipline, but our parents were 
nationalists My father would 
beat the British at tennis at the 
club and then give shelter to a 
young terrorist fleeing from them 
in our out-houses. Sarat and 
Subhas Bose, and once many 
members of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee, stayed in our 
bungalow in Guwahati while 
the CID lurked in the bushes 
outside. 


IN fact, I think it is this synthesis 
of the best in the East and West, 
which, starting with Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Swami Vivekananda 
and others, led to the emergence 
of new type of Bengali, a synthe- 
sis of Brahmo Samaj reforms, a 
scientific and rational outlook 
from the West, an enquiring 
mind which questioned values 





before accepting them and; 
indeed, a band of what may be 
described as idealists who put 
their values into action. This led 
to families such as Satyajit Ray’s 
or Renu and Nikhil Chakra- 
vartty’s, Tara Ali Baig’s or our 
family emerging into public life 
in the arts, sciences, public ser- 
vice and above all, education. 
When you think of people like 
Nitin Bose, and what they 
achieved in their time, or Satya- 
jit’s grandfather, Upendra 
Kishore Ray, or father, Sukumar 
Ray, who wrote elegant non- 
sense verse, or eminent doctors 
such as Dr B.C. Roy, or the 
C R. Das family, one sees a com- 
mon pattern. It was Bengali 
liberalism, combined with a res- 
pect for traditional values and, 
above all, Indian culture and 
civilisation, which produced such 
people. 


I dare say this happened in 
other parts of India and if I do 
not discuss corresponding Renais- 
sance people in the South, West 
or North, it is because I do not 
have the courage or background, 
being more familiar with families 
in our own Bengali milieu. 


Then, of course, there were the 
Tagores, whose contribution to 
Bengali life and thought is inesti- 
mable. So when some carping 
people refer to Satyajit Ray as 
“a Tagorean who lives in an 
ivory tower’, I take it witha 
smile. Because under-statement 
is the way of the civilised man 
everywhere, and Bengal, and also 
the Bengali cinema and theatre, 
have always had their share of 
angry young men and women and 
have, to this day. The Bengali 
bhadralok is still a subject of 
mirth, but believe me, they also 
had their share of solid virtues. 
I still wonder if one of my ances- 
tors, who gave away the Kalighat 
Temple, was a wise or foolish 
man in his generation. He was a 
chess addict, and, during a long 
game, the Haldars, who were his 
collectors, came to him and 
asked him to sign the revenue 
receipts. “Take them away, don’t 
disturb me,” said my ancestor. 
This went on for two nights and 
finally, on the third night, he 
said: “Take the temple and 
everything that goes with it.” 
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Haldar duly drew up the docu- 
ments and my ancestor tooka 
few seconds off his absorbing 
chess game to sign it. He went on 
win the game. 


Now Haldar, who was a very 
decent man, then came to him 
and said: “Here are the docu- 
ments, you were not conscious of 
what you were doing and I could 
not possibly accept the temple.” 
My ancestor waved him away 
gradually with: “Bhaddar loker 
ek katha” (A gentleman does not 
break his word). And that is how 
our family, the Savarna Chau- 
dhuris, lost the Kalighat Temple. 
A true story and an illustra- 
tion, some say a foolish one, of 
aristocratic honour. But foolish 
or not, it did show a sense of 
honour and [ find the story most 
endearing and am, perhaps fool- 
ishly, proud of it. 


TARA Ali Baig ctowded so 
much into her intense life that it 
seems incredible. Yet she kept 
her graciousness, dignity, sense 
of fun and an old-fashioned 
dedication to service of the com- 
munity which found its zenith, 
among other things, in her work 
for underprivileged children not 
only in India, but all over the 
world. She might have walked 
literally with kings, but never 
lost the common touch. She 
found time to be a devoted wife 
and mother, to keep open house 
down the years for a variety of 
people and with compassion of a 
greatly moving type. Let me end 
E my own personal experience 
of it. 


The day my husband died, I 
missed Taradi to console me. I 
presumed she was on a foreign 
trip. The next day I got a letter 


by hand. ft said: “f have passed 
through the same experience. 
You will find that for the first 
few days you have so many 
people in the house, wanting to 
hear the same account over and 
over again, that it will depress as 
well as exhaust you. Then one 
day, you will find that everyone 
has left, the house is empty and 
you are desolate. That is when I 
shall come and see you.” And 
sure enough she did, without any 
fuss and quietly and gently. As 
we sat quietly, in the garden on 
my swing with a beautiful sunset, 
she talked of everything but my 
bereavement. Until, that is, I 
came up with it myself. And 
then again, she consoled me with 
instinctive gentleness and under- 
standing, completely shorn of 
conventional cliches. That is 
something I shall never forget. 
(Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 


Phadnis : India’s Lanka Policy 
(Contd. from page 6) 


In fact, in the last two months, the war of words 
on both the sides led to an impasse for which the 
leadership of both the countries must acknowledge 
responsibility. Thus, Premadasa sought withdrawal 
of the IPKF in a manner as to provide enough 
provocation for Rajiv Gandhi to take an equally 
obdurate stance. Rajiv Gandhi need not necessarily 
have resorted to a reactive and somewhat overbear- 
ing approach but this is exactly what his response 
connoted. Worse of all, both the sides, apart from 
the peremptory tone of their statements, stuck to 
to positions unilaterally arrived at vis-a-vis what was 
a bilateral agreement. 

In this context the position taken by India of 
linking the implementation of the agreement (includ- 
ing devolution of powers to the provincial council) 
to the withdrawal of the IPKF is not only conten- 
tious and untenable but also fraught with serious 
implications for the future. The manner in which 
India used the IPKF as an instrument “to preserve 
the unity and integrity of Sri Lanka and to ensure 
the safety, security and legitimate interests of the 
Tamils”, can also be viewed as the by-product of 
Gandhi’s Sri Lanka policy. The past thus seems to 
have cast dark shadows on the present. India’s 
action in utilising its military arm to settle a politi- 
cal solution also raises a wider issue of the extent 
and limit of state support to the Indian diaspora. 
Such support needs to be questioned and reviewed 
in terms of its socio-political costs and benefits. 

Though the arrival in India of the Sri Lankan 
delegation headed by the Foreign Minister, Ranjan 
Wijeratne and the token IPKF withdrawal from 
Jaffna has brought some relief on the second anni- 
versary of the accord, bilateral tensions remain. 
Viewed in the light of the domestic situation in Sri 
Lanka where the anniversary of the accord is also 
marked by the deaths of more than 100 people as 
part of the JYP’s militant moves for the immediate 








withdrawal of the IPKF, the Sri Lankan leadership 
cannot retract beyond a point. On the other side, 
with the electoral compulsions weighing heavily in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s calculations, a pre-election time- 
frame (presuming election will be held by the end of 
the year) for the IPKF’s withdrawal may not be easy 
to come by. 

Alongside the difficult exercise of evolving a 
mutually acceptable time frame for the phased with- 
drawal of the IPKF is the issue of cessation of hostili- 
ties by the IPKF against the LTTE. The recent assassi- 
nation of the TULF leaders in Colombo allegedly by 
the LTTE cadre is hardly reassuring in this context. 
However, though symbolising the state of turbulence 
and the stresses and strains on the Sri Lankan sys- 
tem, this can hardly be a justification for the 
prolonged presence of the IPKF. 

Equally significant, in this respect, is a feeling 
among a segment of Sri Lankans as well as Indians 
that in the event of the IPKF’s withdrawal a fratri- 
cidal war between the militant groups appears 
imminent. Howto bring both the LTTE and the 
EPRLF as well as its allies around as participants 
and not militant adversaries in the politics of the 
north-east is still another issue on which the leader- 
ships of both the countries will have to work out 
certain commitments and understanding so that the 
process of the IPKF’s withdrawal is hastened. 


The fact that the ministerial-level Indo-Sri Lanka 
talks in New Delhi were protracted is understandable 
in view of the rigid stance taken by both the sides 
earlier. It remains yet to be seen whether the ultimate 
outcome of these talks will lead toa mutually- 
agreed perception on both the sides regarding the 
implementation of the accord or whether further 
consultations between the two governments will be 
necessary in the coming months. In any event, 
delayed action in this respect would affect both— 
Sri Lanka: in terms of systemic stability, if not 
survival; but India much more so: in terms of image, 
status and credibility as the pre-eminent power of 
the region. O (Concluded) 


SS 
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chinks in Our Defence Armour 


“ECIL VICTOR E 


report of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
of India on the Defence services is remarkable 
ot for what he has inscribed in it but for the sub- 
srranean trends he has revealed. There is a canker 
7ithin the system which has made national defence 
aore expensive than it could have been if proper 
hecks and balances were applied in the spirit of the 
vowed desire to achieve self-reliance at some point 
if time. Instead, we have made a sorry spectacle of 
ur dependence on foreign sources for critical equip- 
nent and the tragedy is that what we are experienc- 
ng today is the natural political fallout of depen- 
ence; and it was avoidable. 


For too long the institutions that are directly 
avolved in the maintenance of national defence — 


he armed forces, the Defence Research and Deve- , 


opment Organisation, the ordinance factories, etc 
— have either been treated as holy cows or shrou- 
ed in secrecy and censorship which if breached 
mmediately attracts the odium of being churlish if 
ot actually anti-national. Even in Parliament where 
here has hardly been any constructive debate 
n the defence issues in recent years, the agenda is 
lictated by the dependence rather than any informed 
rgument on the pros and cons of maintaining 
ational interests. Nothing underscores this better 
han that the events in Parliament have occurred 
aainly over the Bofors Howitzer deal and its under- 
ones of corruption than any alternative to the 
lependence that the gun creates. i 


The Bofors gun acquisition is the result of a felt 
ieed. Whether the French weapon should have been 
ought or not depended on several factors — 
echnical, economic and political. Similar is the 
ase with tanks, submarines and aircraft — major 
yeapons systems the development and production 
yf which require long gestation periods and very 
ophisticated infrastructural backup. Except for 
ubmarines some competence existed within the 
‘ountry in such generational ventures as the Vijay- 
nta tank, „the Marut HF-24 fighter, the Indian 
jeld Gun and trainer aircraft and the promise was 
eld out that. the competence acquired in the’ 
levelopment and manufacture of these systems 
vould generate a momentum that would take the 
‘ation forward into self-reliance. Over the years on 
he other hand the emphasis began to shift from self- 
eliance (which had the positive ring of achievement 
ibout it) to self-sufficiency, the underpinning of 
vhich was production under licence of weapons and 
iquipment developed by other countries. In that 
tate it: was only a matter of time before India 
vould become embroiled in the political fallout of 
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competing interests of the several national military- 
industrial milieus. The Bofors and HDW submarine 
deals are symptoms of that affliction and we should 
have become alert when Anglo-French rivalry in 
trying to skim the cream from the Anglo-French 
Jaguar fighter deal led to allegations of kickbacks. 


There is nothing surprising in the CAG’s delinea- 
tion of the setbacks in the creation of an Indian 
main battle tank. What is surprising is that nobody 
in Parliament or outside has made a noise about it. 
This is mainly because of the mis-information dis- 
persed by the Defence Research and Development 
Organisation by manipulating the media. For years 
a warning has been sounded in these columns that 
the cross-country performance of a tank depends 
entirely on the engine; that just as important as the 
armour is the power-plant; that the creation of a 
family of a given type of weapons system be it tanks 
or aircraft is dependent critically on a viable engine, 
that the use of a foreign engine to “prove proto- 
types” could become a permanent affliction if some- 
thing goes wrong with the indigenous developmental 
programme. 


, In this context the CAG’s revelation that “ʻa com- 
plete redesign of the engine has been thought of” 
only confirms fears that what was initiated as an 
‘indigenous’ effort will become, parcelled out to 
foreign firms, thereby creating new regimes of depen- 
dence in the vital sector of national defence. Similar 
could be the fate of the light combat aircraft (LCA) 
in which the French are involved in project definition 
and the Americans have supplied an engine to be 
used to ‘prove’ the .prototype LCA, an aircraft 
which cannot be sufficiently ‘light? without the 
release of light-weight but tough composite mate- 
rials by the Americans. They have, during the last 
visit of Defence Minister K.C. Pant, agreed to con- 
sider the matter at a meeting of experts. In the 


event that they refuso or, as in the case of the 155 . 


mm Howitzer prefer to play games with us, we could 
end up with an aircraft too heavy for the engine (an 
inadequate thrust-to-weight ratio) a la the Marut 
HE-24 which too was a victim of foreign collabora- 
tion’ (Egyptian). 

After the indigenous production of the Marut 
fighter aircraft it was hoped that the country would 
progress towards indigenous manufacture of fighter 
aircraft in the country. Instead we slipped deeper 
into licensed production, failing even to adopt a 
programme of product-improvement of the MiG-21 
which has been the backbone 


the better part of two decades. Even if the 
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Implications of Forest Laws 
KAVALJIT SINGH 


: Ts December 1988, two important legislative 
measures related to forests were made by amend- 
ing the Forest Conservation Act, 1980 and announc- 
ing a new forest policy. The manner in which these 
legislative measures have been hustled through 
reveals the dismal state of affairs. Without initiating 
a debate on issues like forests which are not only 
concerned with ecology and wildlife but are a major 
source of livelihood and survival of millions of 
forest-dwellers in the country, the government has 
-ignored the basic tenets of democracy. 
-. The new forest policy and the amendments ta the 
Forest Conservation Act, 1980 have received criti- 
cism from environmentalists and social activists who 
do not find it “pro-people’’. 

Under the policy, the government has set a goal 
of putting one-third of the total land area of country. 
under tree cover. The policy says that forests should 
not be looked upon as a source of revenue. Forests 
are a renewable natural source. They are a national 
asset to be protected and enhanced for the well-being 
of the people and the nation. But critics of the 
policy document point out that these objectives were 
already there. in the forest palicy of 1952. How is 
it then that the old policy did not work during the 
past 36 years. The statistics related to our forests 
would reveal the truth. Our forest cover has shrunk 
to 17.4 per cent early this decade from 22.8 per cent 
in 1971-72 and today itis not more than 14 per 
cent. Studies carried out by the National Remote, 
Sensing Authority reveal that trees are being cut 

. down at the rate of 1.5 million hectares every year. 

In fact, thatthe government has been compelled 
to come ont with a new policy is a confession of the 
failures of past efforts in protecting the forests from 
mindless destruction. However, officials argue that 
the old policy did succeed in arresting the transfer, 

-of forest Jands for non-forest use from 150,000 
hectares a year to only 15,000 after the 1980 Act 
came into force. : : 

Critics have questioned the policy on several 
grounds. On one hand, the policy talks about the 
well-being of the tribals, and on the other, keeps 
them away from the forests when it says that the 
domestic requirements of fuelwood, fodder, minor 
forest produce, etc. should be made available through- 
conveniently located depots at reasonable prices. In 
other words, the tribals belong to the forests but the 
forests do not belong to the tribals. Thus the aliena- 
tion of thé tribals from the forests, which was 
started by the Britishers and successfully carried ‘out 
after independence, has been further promoted by 
the new policy. ; 

The policy calls for imposing restrictions on 
grazing in forest areas by levying grazing fee to 
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discourage people. There isno denying that the 
havoc of unrestricted grazing is of a serious concern. 
But it is mainly the policies of the government that 
has led to the commercialisation and privatisation 
of the common property resources like the grazing 
grounds on which grazing used to be carried out on 
a sustainable basis. : = 

Furthermore, critics -also point out that’ many 
anti-poverty programmes like the IRDP encourages 
such activities. Under the IRDP, 40 per cent of the 
funds are estimated to be distributed for ‘the pur- 
chase of cattle-heads. Although the outcome of such 
Programmes is far from satisfactory, the fee imposi- 
tion on the poor people will leadto the further 
marginalisation of poot. The policy: also believes - 
that shifting cultivation is affecting the environment 
adversely. It is well known that shifting cultivation 
is source of livelihood and an age-old practice of 
over ten per cent of the tribal communities. There is 
also no denying that the practice of this kind ‘of 
cultivation affects the environment. But the moot 
questions is: is there any alternative to shifting culti- 
vation in the hill areas? 

The policy has introduced stringent penalties ‘to 
those who violate the rules, even when the offenders 
are government departments. This is a -welcome 
step but how far it will be implemented, only the 
future will tell us. For the massive need-based and 
time-bound programmes of afforestation, reliance 
will continue to be on the Forest Department. Past 
experience has shown that unless people are involved 
in the management and regeneration of the. forests, 
any intervention by the government cannot achieve 
its objectives. But there is no talk of decentralised 
planning in the policy by involving the people in the 
management of the forests or giving them help to 
carry out such projects. 


UNDER the new amendments, the State Gévern- 
ment cannot assign by lease or otherwise any forest 
land even for afforestatidn purposes to any private 
person, authority, or organisation (including volun- 
tary organisations), hot owned and managed by the- 
government. Thus, it disallows lease to ,any volun- 
tary organisations except with the approval of the 
Central Government. This goes against the new 
National Forest Policy resolution that degraded 
lands should be made available for tree farming ‚on 
lease or tree patta scheme. In the past, degraded 
forest land was made available to the voluntary 
organisations for the purpose of afforestation and 
watershed development projects by the State Govern- 
ments. When this new policy was announced, many 
voluntary organisations planned watershed develop- 
ment (which includes tree plantation) and afforesta- 
tion schemes. Many of them were expecting to take 
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-üp stich projects even if some degraded land was to 
be used. But with the new amendments, all their 
hopes have been shattered. Now for the approval of 
any such project, the voluntary organisations will 
have to approach the Central Government. It is not 
realised how difficult it is for the voluntary orga- 
‘nisations working in the remotest parts in the 
country to seek the approval of the Central Govern- 
„ment. On one hand, there is so much talk of decen- 
tralisation, on the other, there is such a more 

_ adversely affecting decentralisation. Furthermore, it 
also nullifies the village forests which are available 
-to the villagers and are managed by village bodies. 


Under the new amendments, the Forest Depart- 
ment bans the use of forest land for the cultivation 
-of horticultural crops and’ medical plants. As a 
“result, the people, especially the tribals, will be 
deprived, of such plantations which play a significant 
rolein their socio-economic system. ‘ 
' The new amendments also ban the clearing of 
trees which have grown naturally in the forest land 
for the purpose of using it for afforestation. How- 
ever, in practice it has been noticed -that afforesta- 
tion programmes involve clearing off bushes and 
wild trees to suitably level the land for afforestation. 


This clause will certainly create new hurdles. on the. 


path of afforestation. 

While addressing a public rally of Nandurbar in 
the Dhule district of Maharashtra; the Prime 
Minister admitted that the Forest Conservation Act 
“seemed to have punished the tribals and even hurt 
them” and announced that a committee will be 
appointed to look into the implications of the new 

amendments in the Forest Act. On April 6, 1989 a 

committee consisting of 12 members headed by 
Duleep Matthai was appointed. The term of the 
committee expires on August 6, 1989, The terms of 
reference of the committee are following: 


(i) To examine and define in the national con- 
text, the ecological role of forests and the manner 
in which this should be achieved; 


Gii) To formulate `a conceptual framework 
for forest protection and conservation in the 
country; ; ; 

(iii) To examine the implementation, aspects of 
the Forest Conservation Act, 1980 and thè 
National Forest Policy, 1988 with a view to ful- 
filling the need of conservation as welt as the 
developmental aspiration of the people especially 
those living in and around forest areas; i 


'(iv) To propose an implementation strategy and 
. the institutional arrangements including public 
’ support systems required for this purpose. 


The terms of reference of committee raise many 
questions. Firstly, the first. two terms of reference 
have been widely discussed in various reports on 
forests and their relationship with environment and 
the tribals. A number of committees including 
constitutionally-appointed bodies like the Commis- 


„sioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, | 


have looked into these relationships. On the pro- 
blem of tribal people and the forests, there were the 
Hari Singh Committee (1967), the National Com- 
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‘mission on Agriculture. (1976), the Conferencé of 


State Ministers of Forests and Tribal Welfare on the 


“Role of Forests in Tribal Economy” (1980), and - 


the B.K. Roy Burman Committee on Forests and 
Tribals in India (1982), The Roy: Burman Commit- 
tee went to the extent of saying that the development 
of forests, instead of being planned in isolation, 
should form an integral part of a comprehensive 
plan for tribal development.’ Planning for tribal 
development or forest development divorced from 
each other would be pointless. The two must rein- 
force each other. If the recommendations of these 
committees would have been implemented, then the 
situation of our forests, environment and tribals 
would ‘have been different. : 


On the other hand, the other two terms of refer- 
ence deal 
strategy related to the forest policy and Act. It is 
the very formulation and basis of the Forest Act 
and policy that is being questioned, not the imple- 
mentation strategy. The committee should look 
beyond the implementation aspects. It is high time 


that ‘the committee should hold discussions with the - 


tribals, voluntary organisations and other govern- 
ment departments on the amendments and its impli- 
‘cations, before arriving at any conclusion. That is 

“because over the years it has become clear that only 
strong political will and public opinion with people’s 
participation, and not policies framed and laws 
enacted above, can save our forests from mindless 
destruction. 0 
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LCA programme frúctifies to ‘designed capabi 
lities, there are still several other types of aircraft 
that the country will continue to buy from abroad 
because no comprehensive aeronautics programme 
has been drawn up to tackle both the military and 
civil requirements even as Hindustan Aeronautics 
Limited is practically pawned to foreign colla- 
borators. ' 


Returning to the Bofors 155 mm howitzer, in the 
early 70s the Armament Research and Development 
Establishment, Pune, had indicated its ability to 
design and develop a 155 mm howitzer, the proposal 
was not pursued. Since then the Indian Field Gun 
was developed and productionised and this was 
followed by a Mark II version and a light version. 
The CAG report details design defects in indige- 
nously produced guns which have: not been rectified. 
The case was referred to the Ministry of Defence in 


August 1988 and no reply was received till Novem- 


ber, 1988. P 

Such is the state of affairs in Indian Defence pro- 
duction and were it not for such’ institutions as the 
CAG and the Public Accounts Committee of Parlia- 
ment, it would have escaped public notice. It can- 
not be said that these institutions have been able to 
rectify matters in any large measure but their failure 
to’act as watchdogs will remove the last tenuous 
links with reality. L (Courtesy: Patriot) i 
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Opposition Parties and Voluntary Activism 


INDER MOHAN 


` 


o! felt inspired to react on reading Prof Rajni 

Kothari’s two articles regarding “Voluntarism 
and Political Action” and the role and responsibility 
of the Opposition parties carried by a national daily 
(Indian ` Express, June 20, 1989) and Mainstream 
weekly (June 24, 1989) respectively. : 

At the outset one may say that the Opposition 
parties in India, collectively or individually, can play 
only a limited role. They cannot go very far because 
of their inherent characterstics. They may bring 
about improvements in the style of funetioning of 
administration and introduce some efficiency. But 
they can neither eradicate nor mitigate the Congress 
legacies -of corruption, the vicious circle of black 
money and parallel economy, the resultant bane of 
unemployment and underemployment or regulate 
the ever-spiralling aa If all these factors continue 
even to a marginally reduced extent, crime is bound 
to raise its ugly head in society. If corruption and 
crime flourish then repression with strong-arma 
methods is bound to follow. 


The challenge of all these evils prevalent in our . 


society can certainly be- met provided there is a 
political will todo so. Such a determination can 
emerge only if the Opposition parties decide and act 
to bring about fundamental structural changes in the 
present system. As a first step, they will have to 
take concrete measures against various forms of 
human exploitation and give exemplary punishment 
to those who violate this principle irrespective of 
their caste, status and privileges. 

Which Opposition party will come forward to bell 
the cat? Even the Leftist parties who have tasted 
power in a couple of States under the present exploi- 
tative and discriminatory system, not only fall short 
of this yardstick but have got entrapped in its inevit- 
able cogwheels, The Left parties have been rightly 
credited with containing the forces of communalism 
within the States they govern. But they have not 
been able to uproot the weeds of communal poison 
as yet. This menace looms large with’ growing 
forces of religious fundamentalism which have been 
consistently abetted by the ruling party at the Centre, 
its loud protestations regarding secularism notwith- 
standing. 

Let us take the major political parties one-by-one. 
It is not only the ruling Congress party which is 
ridden with dissensions, disruptive factions and 
internal bickerings but the Opposition parties are also 
inflicted with this merry-go-round circus. Th Janata 
Dal and the breakaway Janata Party provide classic 
example to this effect. 

Not only that, the leadership of these two parties 
is steeped in the same Congress culture which it criti- 
cises day-in and day-out. There was a time when the 
Congress culture could be taken as a matter of pride. 
Today itis a butt of national ridicule. ‘It rules the 
country through its vast ill-gotten money power, 
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organised mafia gangs and the oppressively brutal 
para-military forces spread out all over the country. 
Can there be a guarantee that if the Opposition 
parties come to power either through a coalition or 
anyone of them does so in its own right, while retain- 
ing by and large the infrastructure of the present 
system, will there be a basic difference in matters 
of justice, equality of opportunity and human rights? 

The Rightist’ BJP ‚and the Leftist Communist 
Parties are the ones which can claim to be cadre 
based. They also claim to be organisationally better 
disciplined. As a matter of fact, their monolithic 
organisational structure and a super imposed self- 
discipline does not permit dissensions within them 
to surface as it is in the case of the bourgeois 
democratic parties. Still, they do come up in form 
or the other from time to time. This is because of 
certain loose ends even in their tight organisational 
structures. 

Squabbles within the ruling Congress party, the 
Janata Dal and the Janata Party are too well-known 
to be detailed or elaborated. It is not so in the case 
of the BJP and the two Communist Parties, the 
CPM and the CPI.. . 

Whether the BJP admits or denies, there has 
always been a section within the top leadership as 
well as in its ranks which does not feel so enamoured 
of the RSS. Obviously, this section has never been 
allowed to be so vocal or acquire a predominant 
position. These elements feel that there should be 
open discussions on crucial policy matters, minority 
communities should: be accepted as a reality of the 
Indian way of life, with rights and freedom to 
flourish as equal citizens of India. They want the 
BJP to take up socio-economic problems of all 
minority communities with an earnest human 
approach without any communal bias. They further 
feel that any suchna (directive) issued by the RSS 
should not result in abandoning the tight of sochna 
(to think), Irrespective of the BJP’s claim that the 
RSS is a separate cultural body, there have been 
strong reactions in the BJP whenever the RSS 
supported Indira Gandhi, Sanjay ‘Gandhi and 
also Rajiv Gandhi. This has been taken as a 
political let-down on the part of the RSS. Certi- 
ficates issued by Balasaheb Deoras in favour of 
the Congress-I from time to time have been 
another source of irritation to the ranks of the 
BJP. Its leadership, however, tries to whittle down 
these reactions whenever they are expressed. Certain 
top leaders of the BJP are accused of arrogance and 
highhandedness by the ranks. 

The two Communist Parties of India not only 
remain disunited, they have not been able to stem 
factionalism within their ranks. Cracks within the 
monolith keep of appearing despite firm denials to 
this effect. The Left movement stands further 

; (Continued on page 32) 
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: Soviet Union: Pains of Perestroika 


FRED WEIR 





In this interview to Sumit Chakravartty, 


October 1986. — Editor 
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SC: We have been trying to analyse what- 
ever is happening here, but from a distance. Coming 
` to the Soviet Union this time I find that things have 

become quite complex. Now what is your assessment 
of the present situation? 

FW: You'd have to characterise it as a transitional 
period — a very complicated and turbulent one at 
that. And one which is probably most aggravated by 

‘the fact that there is great discussion over what 
would constitute a new model of Soviet society. 
There are many centrifugal forces at work. Many 
different elements going in different directions. And 


this ferment is taking place ata time when the old ' 
model of their society — whether you want to. 


call it the Command-Administrative System or the 
Stalinist system or bureaucratic socialism,.1 think 
there are a host of names that are applied — is 
clearly in crisis. It has reached its limits of growth, 
it is at a point of collapse at least in some parts. 

As for the programme of reforms, its first effects 
have been of course an explosion of democracy, free 
speech — what they call glasnost, that is, a more or 
less free flow of information in the press and an un- 
muzzling of journalists. All these have contributed 
to the breaking down of the system of authority that 
existed. And that system of authority, like any other 
system of authority, always gave the country stability 
in the past, even if it was repressive and corrupt in 
some of its parts. The country during the Brezhnev 
era was stable and it was even famous fot its stabi- 
lity. Now that all.of that is breaking down, it seems 
like all the parts are flying off. We have ethnic 
unrest in many parts of the country, nationalist 
movements formulating their own agendas — and 
some of them as in the Baltic States are quite openly 
making a bid for autonomy, if not independence. 

So we have all these things happening at once. 
° And despite the faet that the party leader is a very 

dynamic, strong personality and equipped witha 
clear vision of his own, there still is, I think, no 
_ Clear vision that is accepted broadly by the people. 
So at this moment everyone very acutely feels the 
troubles. They have a sense of foreboding about the 
future. This accounts for quite a lot of cynicism in 
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Special Correspondent of Mainstream (who was in 
Moscow from July 8 to 18, 1989), Fred Weir, a Canadian journalist living and working in Moscow, 
analyses the problems, difficulties and noteworthy features o r 
of time. He also speaks of the various trends within the 
approaches in tackling the major issues confronting the nation at this stage of its history. Fred Weir 
is the Correspondent of Canadian Tribune and has been in 


perestroika in the USSR at this point 
Soviet society projecting different 


permanent residence in Moscow since 


the streets and among the intelligentsia. This is all 
characteristic of this transition. It is a very complex, 
very difficult and even a convoluted transition that is 
taking place. 

SC: What do yon feel about the Congress of 
People’s Deputies? There was a lot of expectation 
that the radical programme would go through. But 
it seems the conservatives have been able to assert 
themselves and reverse that process which was 
expected. - 

FW: I don’t actually agree with that. I don’t 
think you can take the Soviet political spectrum and 


‘put it on some neat Left-Right scheme. Conserva- 


tives, or what they call conservatives are of different 
types. There are different types of people. So are the 
radicals: there are different types of radicals. . 

Considering the fact that a year ago this idea was 
a mere proposal at the Nineteenth Party Conference 
— it was just a proposal to have such an open grass- 
roots parliament for the country — today it has 
actually come into being. I think everybody agrees 
that this Congress was an accurate microcosm of 
Soviet society. It spoke. with all the different 
authentic voices, and there ‘were such a multitude 
of them. . They all made themselves heard. They 
all expressed themselves, sometimes in very 
immature ways, I think, as they don’t have much 
experience of democratic intercourse. I think the- 
Congress was a really phenomenal event and went 
very far towards, first of all, fulfilling the 
promise of perestroika to democratise the politi- 
cal system — it certainly was a first step, a 
democratic one at that — and also - towards 
changing the political culture in this country, 
to make it one in which consensus is reached 
through democratic processes rather than being 
handed down from above and accepted by the 
masses. That’s quite a radical and fundamental , 
change in the political process, and it’s the most 
hopeful thing that has happened. Considering the 
general economic and social malaise, it’s the most 
hopeful thing that could have happened. 

But of course you-hear people here — the Soviets 
— saying that it did not meet their expectations, 
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theré are still nothing in the shops and so on. How- 
ever, J think those expectations were somewhat 
unrealistic. Maybe after seeing the Congress come 
into being — this was just unthinkable, unimagina- 
able some four years ago — there were some 
grounds for them to start believing in miracles. 
But'actually turning around an economy like this, 
changing its essences is rather a more protracted 
- and difficult problem than democratising a political 
‘system especially where the entire people want 
democracy and were really intellectually prepared 
for democracy. The economy is a very very tough 
problem and here they don’t have a clear way 
forward. ; 
Some people call themselves radicals. I would 
rather call them free-marketeers because I think that 
sitting here in Moscow the intelligentsia are infatu- 
ated with the idea of the free-market as a panacea, 
as something that will solve all problems. You'll 
never find economists in the West who would 
make, for instance, the most worshipful, blatant 
statements about the market place, who will believe 
so implicitly and uncreatively in the concept of the 
market place as the Soviet economists now do. I 
think it is just... 
SC: A reaction to whatever happened in the past? 
FW: Yes, it isa reaction to the past and also 
in character with the Russian intelligentsia who 
never really did have any participation in policy- 
making all through their history, were never allowed 
any participation. And they were free to nurture 
their moral purity and passion — these panaceas -—— 
in'their kitchen so typically in the past. Certainly in 
the Czarist era, whole sections of the intelligentsia 
became so radicalised that they became revolution- 
ary and sought to overturn the system. Lenin was 
a product of the Russian intelligentsia, for instance. 
I am not making any close or simple comparisons. 
Bot here too you have a similar phenomenon where 
the intelligentsia having no connection with power 
have rejected the entire system. And they reach for 
something that seems to them to work because they 
see the West through a distorted lens, maybe it’s a 
one-dimensional vision of the West. They see the 
prosperity, the productivity, the high organisation 
image of the democracy which, coming from such 
a society I know, is very simplistic the way they 
see it, but they see it asa kind of vision of per- 
fection, And they seek to apply it here. Well, 
that’s very radical. 
You have that on one side. On the other side 
you have the working people who have been fight- 
ing and bleeding for seventy years for a socialism 
that didn’t give them very much, but it gave them 
certain guarantees: cheap food, housing, education, 
right to ajob and a steadily rising (even if slow) 
standard of living. And now they hear these radical 
voices saying: we are going to have unemployment, 
we are going to have price reforms that means 
` you'll have to pay more for your rent and bread, 
and have supply and demand prices, have to cut 
_down on social services. This really produces a reac- 
tion in the working class. That was very evident 
at the Congress. „Workers got up and lashed at 
the cooperative movement, at these ideas of lease: 
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holding, price reforms. And I find it hard, for 
instance, to label the workers as conservatives the 
way that many radical intellectuals do. Because they 
are speaking from their most basic material self- 
interests. They are not Stalinist dogmatists and 
probably they would be happy to go along with the 
perestroika that offered them improving standards 
of living but the vision that is being put before 
them seems to be one which will give them a lot of 
pain. 

SC: Would it be incorrect to say that these work- 
ing people belong not to the radicals or -the conser- 
vatives but they are ‘Centrists; whereas there ate 
certain conservatives, that is, the old guards, people 
like Ligachev and others. At the moment it appears 
that the Centrists and the conservatives are pulling 
on together. But probably the Centrists are more 
realistic than the others—both the conservatives and 
the radicals—and Gorbachev could be a representa- 
tive of the Centrists. Would such a characterisation, 
be incorrect? 

FW: You know, it’s very hard to fashion any kind 
of model of Soviet politics right now. I sympathise 
with you or anyone looking at developments here on 
similar lines. I don’t have a working model because 
it is so turbulent and everything is in flux. 

But the basic model that I have in my mind and 
which seems to work for me is that you have a three 
sided struggle going on here. One side is very clear 
but discredited, that is, all the forces, people and 
ideas associated with that discredited Command- 
Administrative System; and they are still very power- 
ful. : All those bureaucrats, all the apparatchiks and 
sections of society like war veterans — of course 
not to label all war veterans in this category — 
people who in one way or another had a vested 
interest in the myths of Soviet history and the system 
as it was constructed. On the other side you have 
two streams of people or ideas that do reject the 
Command, Administrative System and are groping 
towards a clear alternative. 

On one hand you have the free-market set of 
solutions—you have not only a lot of radical intel- 
lectuals who put forward those kind of ideas—you 
can call them Westernisers, pro-capitalists, whatever 
you like—but you also have a sector in the economy 
now: the cooperative movement, leaseholders and so 
on, who have an attachment to market solutions. So 
they have their set of interests. We had here in 
Moscow the First Congress of the Cooperatives that 
ended last week and they put forward basically all 
kinds of proposals and arguments at that Congress 
that you would hear from many leading businessmen 
in Canada, for example: too much government 
regulations, labour laws are too strict, taxes are too 
high and so on. It’s very loose and to try define any 
person as a pro-capitalist would be doing violence. 
But as a general scheme you have this stream of 
ideas, proposals that may constitute a vision, and 
you can fit groups and people into it. 

On the other hand you have, I think, a socialist 
alternative taking shape much more slowly. You have 
Popular Fronts not in the Baltic Republics but in 
Russia and the Ukraine that tend to be led by 
Marxist intellectuals. There are some prominent 


Ma rxists whom we call the Soviet New Left, persons 
who are not attached particularly to the Party but 
whose ideas are socialist. People like Boris Yeltsin, 
for instance. He is very much the working class 
symbol of revolt against the bureaucracy, if you like. 
It’s hard to define what his programme is too, but 
generally his appeal is that we need more social 
justice in our society—yes, we need to increase pro- 
ductivity, we need some market mechanisms but we 
don’t need this price reform all of a sudden, we don’t 
need unemployment. 

SC: He hasn’t identified himself fully with the 
radicals who are only for a market solution? 

FW: No, he doesn’t do so. What you can hear 
here in Moscow is that although they supported him 
during the elections, the Moscow intellectuals, 
radicals, liberals, Westernisers personally dislike him 


` very much and they fear him because of his working . 


‘‘ class base. For example, intellectuals get very ner- 


vous about those big rallies which were held in, 


support of Yeltsin here in Moscow and. in Sverdlovsk 

(that is the most concentrated industrial city in the 

USSR and Yeltsin’s base of support). They think 

Yeltsin is a demagogue and a rabble-rouser. You can 

clearly see the distinction between the two groups. 

_ SC: You say that you cannot brand anyone as thi 
or that. : 
FW: Thats true. 

SC: Again you say that there is no model. 

EW: Yes. 

SC: But I feel that the absence of the theoretical 
basis of new thinking is leading to some problems. It 
is true that you cannot impose a new framework just 
like that as it -was done under Stalin. And if P'm`not 
mistaken, I think Gorbachev is trying to evolve the 
theoretical basis of new thinking through the process 
of discussions, dialogues and debates. Would it be 
wrong to think in these terms? 

FW: By the way, I would put Gorbachev in this 
camp of people who are trying to evolve a new 
model of socialism preserving its guarantees but 
being pragmatic about it. The main thing is that 
people should be fed and housed and for that we’ll 
use whatever mechanism that would work. But the 
vision that he enunciates is clearly in a straight line 
with those founding ideals of the Soviet state — 
they were revolutionary ideals. And thus he is clear 
about the rights of people under socialism: there is a 
bridge between the idea of social justice and that of 
democracy — which are socialist ideas, for instance, 
democracy in the workplace and so on — and the 
new thinking in foreign policy, peace, etc. The two 
are very clearly connected. You can find a lineage, 
a revolutionary lineage in all of them — they stand 
in the Soviet tradition. So I think you can say that 
there is this definite trend in Soviet politics; although 
you can find at this stage people who would be more 
radical and people who would be more neo-socialist 
type talking in the same anti-bureaucratic language, 
because they have a common enemy: the bureaucracy 
and all of those old forms. 

So, for instance, often you can have difficulty in 
telling the difference, say, between Boris Yeltsin on 
one hand and Gavrill Popov or Afanaseyev, the 
leading radicals, on the other. They may be saying 
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the same things but the vision, the directions at 
which they are looking at the Soviet future are rather 
different. The main trend in Soviet politics — if 
Perestroika continues and does not come to any 
traumatic stop — will be the differentiation of these 
two models. 

SC: You said that you cannot really identify any- 
one with any particular group as such. Regardless 
of whatever’ Afanaseyev and Gavrill Popov are 
saying — they may be preaching some aspects of 
market economy — I doubt if they would like a full- 
fledged restoration of capitalism. 

FW: No sure, they wouldn’t. Not everyone but 
most people, all the big people here today, are 
talking in the Soviet language. You are dealing with 
a country here which has one unique history. and if 
you speak to the Soviet people to put any kind of 
proposal before them, you have to speak in their 
own language in terms of the ideals they grew,up 
with and the social context they live in. That’s true, 

What I mean by that is, if you take the crisis of 
this bureaucratic system there are two possible ways 
out of it. One is the market place with everything — 
all the contradictions and all the benefits — that it 
entails and very clear social repercussions. And you 
do have an awful lot of people advocating such a 
path. If you want one name of someone who is an 
ardent proponent of the market solution that would 
be Nikolai Shmelyov. Very clear. Not to label him 
as pro-capitalist or anything like that. He is a Soviet 
economist, and I am sure a very patriotic one, who 
believes that these are ways for his country to solve 
its problems. On the other hand, if you take 
Gorbachev or Yakovlev or even an intellectual like 
Boris Kagiletsky, I don’t know if you know him. 

SC: Yes, I’ve heard of him. 2 

FW: He belongs to the New Left, completely non- 
Party New Left. But they have a different set of 
solutions, which are in the socialist tradition — 
preserving the guarantees, preserving central planning 
in some form. But those are in quite a different 
direction of solutions. And at this stage, when you 
have very much turbulence and chaos, *verybody is 
looking at one common enemy which: is, the old 
system — still very powerful, still gapable of 
obstructing and possibly lashing back with a coup 
or something like that, although I think that 
becomes....... $ \ 

, SC: How realistic is that possibility?: 

FW: I think with every passing day it becomes 
less likely. i 

SC: You don’t envisage a situation which would 
'be a repetition of what happend in China? 

EW: Well, you know you can never rule out some- 
thing like that especially when you have powerful 
forces in the society, some of them becoming despe- 
rate, I can imagine. And if there is a serious crisis, 
either an economic crisis or a national crisis, some- 
thing that could throw up a pretext, then I am sure 
you won’t have a shortage of generals and apparat- 
chiks thinking of such an intervention. 

SC: What is the best guarantee to prevent such 
an eventuality? - 

FW: I think the:best guarantee is to continue 
with the democratic process. Because I think that, 
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for instancé, in China had they had a popularly etec- 
ted government in place as they have here now, it 
would have been very very hard for any combination 
of apparatchiks and soldiers to take power in the 


. name of the people. In China they could take power 


in the name of thc people and if most of the people 
remain silent, they can say they agree. But here you 
have a government that was elected by the people 
and it is a very representative government. 

SC: In that sense you think that the foundations 
of the guarantee have been laid. - 

FW: Yes, the foundations have been laid. Of 
.course, you know it’s a very long process and any- 
thing can happen. But I cannot see another way 
for the Soviets to begin to work their way out of 
the crisis they are in.*` And probably the events in 
China are a very good corroboration of Gorbachev’s 
thesis that democratisation has to come first, it is 
the first precondition of any fundamental reform in 
a Command-Administrative System. 

SC: Weill, as we were discussing the other day, 
this is the most egalitarian society in the world. 

~ But the socialism as it has been practised here has 
run into some form of crisis. Now the main objec- 
tive of perestroika is to release the creative forces 
in society. Once these creative forces are released 
what would be its final effect? How do you visualise 
it? 

FW: Well, you know I go round this country and 
I think that there is no logical reason why this 
isn’t the richest country in the world. They have 
everything. here. And in seventy years they have 
actually come a long way. They have here a highly 
educated population. You find in the Soviet cities 
the full range of professions and skills and so on as 
you find in any developed society. When they make 
something a priority they can do it as well as any- 
one else in the world. They can have a space station 
in permanent ‘orbit, they can build a great fighter 
plane. On the other hand, the line-ups for cabbages 
for half an hour, to get to the head of the butter- 
line up and tfo find that it’s all gone....you know, 
it’s a very unevenly developed society. 

So they need to find mechanisms and I think per- 
sonally that they have found the beginnings of 
those mechanisms: the cost accounting in self- 
management, it’s called fhozraschiot, used and app- 
lied throughout their economy. Perhaps the growth 
of cooperatives and other forms of private or semi- 
private enterprises and other holds in economy: 
lease-holding in farming — I think these are very 
rational, very pragmatic and probably very necessary 
at this stage; of their development to work them- 
selves out of this unevenness and develop them into 
a civil society—both in the economy and in the poli- 
tico-sociai sphere. 

SC: And ensure the individual initiative. 

FW: Yes, atevery level. And that’s a difficult 
problem. Because in a developed society there is very 
very little private enterprise in the old-fashioned 
sense of the word. 

Tama Canadian. I worked in an auto plant: the 
General Motors auto plant. Recently I visited the 
Moscvich plant here in Moscow and I could not, for 
the life of me, see the difference between a Canadian 
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auto-worker and -a' Soviet auto-worker.: This has 
nothing to do with ‘free enterprise. Automobiles in 
every country in the world are led by giant bureau- 
cracy, whether at the head of that bureaucracy there 
is a Board of Directors ora huge corporation ora 
Ministry as in the Soviet Union. 

The question to me of unleashing private initiative 
has to do with democratising that process. There is 
no way you can havea private family corporation 
that builds a competitive automobile. They will 
always be built by giant conglomerates. But the 
question here, and in Canada too by’ the way, is to 
democratise that system so that the worker feels part 
of it. And that goes for across the board in industry. 
Maybe youcan have restaurants and other forms 
of enterprise, and I think it’s very wise of them here 
to allow small collectives to start a new restaurant 
or something which the state is not doing very well. 

But the commanding heights of their. economy 
that is quite a different question: how to unleash abi- 
lities and initiatives of the people in them? And there 
I think that the radicals, the free-marketeers, don’t 
have much to tell on how to make the system work 
better. f 

SC: Do you feel that the process which is under- 
way here would lead to some kind of a con~ 
vergence of the two systems, I mean, the evolution 
of a kind of society which you have, say for. 
example, in the Scandinavian countries? 

FW: You know, history in each place is so different 
and every society has its own peculiarities, but J think 
that it’s quite clear what they are aiming for, that is, 
to pragmatically find those mechanisms which will 
work for them. And as I said, it isa very unevenly 
developed society. Here you have got on one hand, 
a highly developed steel industry, for instance, and 
on the other, collective farms that are literally in the 
stone age. Different mechanisms are needed for 
different parts of the Soviet economy; and I think 
the main thing is pragmatism. 

Where, for example, the collective farms work 
well~ and there are places where they work well— 
I hope they will tend to leave those farms intact. 
There are other places where collective farms are a 
disaster and there they should go for private farming 


SC: Cooperative farming. 

FW: Yes, lease holding or whatever form that 
would work. This is main thing. And what would 
emerge eventually is a very heterogereous society in 
which you would find many many levels. But I don’t 
think convergence.... I meant I just can’t see how... 
You know, it sounds artificial: convergence of an 
American system and a Soviet system. But certainly 
a Soviet system that is radically transformed, a 
pragmatic one that responds to its own necds in a 
democratic and practical sort of way at every level. 
And then you could call it, I don’t know what you 
could call it, perhaps an evolution. Right now you 
can call it chaos. What you will call it after 10 
years I don’t know. 

SC: How do you view the situation in the 
economy? How long would it take for the Soviet 
system to provide its citizens goods which are avail- 
able? I think there is no shortage of production but 


the end-products are not reaching the consumers. 

FW: And sometimes the end-products are useless. 
For instance, in this country, you may not know 
this, they are the biggest producers of shoes in the 
world: ať least 850 million pairs of shoes'every year. 
And if you walk around here you will find the shoe 
stores cramped. with shoes, and no one buys them. I 
was in Vinitsa in the Ukraine last fall. They have a 
big shoe factory there and no one in that factory— 
from the Director downto the floor-sweeper—was 
wearing their own product. And in Vinitsa you can 
find line-ups of people waiting in the streets for 
our for a chance to buy some Hungarian or Polish 
shoes. . 

SC: Or perhaps Italian ones? 

FW: Or better Italian shoes, of course. But the 
point is that they produce a lot of shoes but no one 
will buy them. And that’s because this Command- 
Administrative System works on certain priorities. 
Maybe back in the thirties when the priority was to 
put shoes on barefoot people it worked well. May 
be it did. I don’t know, it’s all debatable. But now 
when everybody has got shoes, you will never find a 
barefoot person in this country, they don’t want 
shoes any more, they want something with style, 
something with an individual flair, different varieties 
—and this the Command-Administrative System is 
just inept at addressing. It’s not just a matter of 
understanding this shift in needs, but also in addres- 
sing it. So they have vast shoe production, it’s 
producing the wrong things. The production is 
piling up, Iam sure their warehouses are full of 
shoes, I don’t know where they chip all the shoes 
that no one will buy. 

In a lot of ways the image the Canadians have of 
the Soviet Union isa land of shortages. This is a 
little bit wrong image. It can be a land of crushing 
surpluses in some ways, you know. It’s a very pro- 
ductive country and the question is tó find the 
mechanism and ways of focussing that production 
directly on need. That’s what we were talking about. 

SC: Don’t, you think that the situation in the 
economy has worsened ín the last one or two years? 

FW: Sure, it has worsened. It has got worse for 
different groups of people. If you talk to the 
Moscow elite a part of the reason it has got worse 
for them is because’ the special shops have been 
closed down, a lot of the privileges they enjoyed 
earlier has been curtailed. They will scream in parti-, 
cularly loud voices about how much worse things 
have gone, and J don’t have sympathies for them. 

SC: But what about the common people? 

FW: I’m coming to that. In the seventies the 
Soviets made a lot of money from oil revenues. They 
imported a lot of goods and these disproportionately 
fell into the hands of the elite. 

For the common people too things have got worse, 
but not as much. The diminishment of a worker’s 
standard of living does not match that of an 
apparatchik or a cultural figure. 

SC: You mean the workers have more resilience 
to withstand those shortages? 

FW: No, I mean the workers have always experi- 
enced those shortages and proportionately their 
shortages and problems in economy are not as badly 
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felt, not just for subjective but objective reasons. 
The worker can stil] get his loaf of bread and piece 
of meat now and then, which is all that he ever had. 
- SC: What is the reason for this worsening of the 
economic situation? 

FW: I think it’s because the economic reforms 
Have been instituted, laws have been passed but no 
one knows what to do now. The first stage of imple- 
menting any radical change, I think, is got to be 
confusion. That’s one major reason. Another major 
reason is that they have had a lot of bad luck. They 
have had some disasters all of which seemed to come 
up—Chernobyl, earthquakes, railroad disasters—one 
after another; then ethnic unrest leading to all kinds 
of dislocations. So it’s partly by-products of the 
process and partly bad Juck. 

I think the psychological environment now is one 
of confusion. People do not know what’s going to 
happen. In the market you find people will run out 
and buy up products that they don’t even need and 
hoard them. That’s the attribute of uncertainty and 
it adds to the dislocation of the market-place. 

There was a rumour that spread through Moscow 
about a month ago. It was about salt and matches. 
Someone wrote in a newspaper that in the provincial 
town, I forgot the name of it, shortages had become 
so bad that there were no salt and matches. That 
was one town. But what happened in this next week 
in Moscow was that the people just cleaned out all 
the salt and matches from the shops. There was no 
reason for there to be shortages of salt and matches. 
But a run on them created the shortages for a couple 
of weeks. Now they are back again. It was a pro- 
duct of this atmosphere, That is what makes every- 
thing worse. 

People say that there is sabotage on the part of 
bureaucrats and apparatchiks. You can read in the 
papers from time to time about warehouses filled 
with television sets or laundry detergents or some- 
thing that have been deliberately withheld. But I’d 
be very very cautious about that. Personally I don’t 
have any evidence. No one has given any evidence. 
I have never seen these on TV with TV cameras 
showing us warehouses filled with such goods. 

SC: But certainly sabotage is also there. 

FW: I suppose at some level sabotage and foot- 
dragging and all that going on, but I would be wary 
of that as an explanation. I don’t think it explains 
why things are what they are. 

SC: But definitely the bureaucracy is stalling the 
process. 

FW: Oh, no doubt of that, no doubt. 

SC: As one Soviet gentleman was telling me 
today that where normally it should take about, say, 
81x to seven years for a new product which has been 
innovated to come out of the production line. in 
other countries, here in the Soviet Union it takes 
about 17 years. Š 

FW: Yes, where it should normally take about a 
year to build a building like that cooperative apart- 
ment they are constructing just out there, that one 
would take about seven or eight years here. Every- 
thing is slow here, it always was. 

SC: Because of the bureaucracy, to a large 
extent.’ . 
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FW: Yes, because of the bureaucracy... 

SC: Paperwork. 

FW: Yes, paperwork, lack of initiative, nobody 
wanting to take any responsibility — a whole num- 
ber of factors associated with that way of doing 
things. 

SC: But an unbiased outsider, without “having 


any ideological predilections, would conclude from. 


this that socialism has failed. 

FW: Do you know of any outsider without ideo- 
logical predilections? 

SC: There are people who are non-political, I am 
looking at the problem from their angle. I am not 


speaking of those who stand on this or that side - 


of the barricade as far as the East-West divide 
is concerned. But there are people in our country 
who have nothing against the Soviet Union as such, 
who come here, find a lot of problems like the ones 
that you were mentioning, and then they go to the 
West and get a totally different picture. I am speak- 
ing of them. 

FW: It depends on your level. As a journalist, 
you know yourself that any view is selective. You 
could come here now, select your evidence and prove 
that perestroika is going on and everything is march- 
ing upward; or you could select your evidence and 
prove that the entire thing is on the verge of col- 
lapse. An objective view... 

SC: One must be balanced in one’s assessment. 

FW: Yes. We all strive for objectivity and I think 
we all fail. But we try our best. And to do that you 
have to look at many different factors and recognise 
the vast complexity of things. I suppose, though, 
that it’s clear in everyone’s mind that this model of 
socialism is in crisis. Does it mean it has failed 
when it’s in crisis? Because maybe it worked in the 
thirties and forties and three were great achieve- 
ments associated with that, but at this stage of its 
development it is certainly at the end of its tether. 
And all the symptoms that we see around us, indi- 
cate that. 

SC: What about the ethnic crisis? How do you 
view it? It is getting out of control every day. New 
areas are coming under the sway of ethnic unrest. 

FW: The causes are yery different in different 
areas. Central Asia and the Baltics are two different 
worlds and the forces that motivate people there are 
quite different but it’s clear that contradictions had 
been building up for decades across the country and 
what has released them all now is this process of 
demolishing the old system of authority. 

SC: And democratisation.. 

FW: ‘Yes, well, democratisation is a part of that. 
But with all the old system of authority losing its 
legitimacy and power — so called stability. Yet they 
have not yet found a new level of stability, a vision, 
a common consensus, mode of authority that every- 
one subscribes to. And so centrifugal forces are 
having their day. It remains to be seen, for instance, 
in the Baltics — it’s really questionable — whether 
those three republics will stay within the Soviet 
Union over the next 10 years. It’s quite possible that 
they are going to find their way out of the union. 
It’s unlikely in any other case. 

You don’t have highly developed nationalism in 
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Central Asia, only in the Caucasus. And the demands 
for independence are really not that strong there. 

SC: But I was told that some of the extremists 
from the Baltic republics had gone to Fergana and 
tried to foment the same type of anfi-Russian 
feeling that they had engineered in their region. 

FW: ld be cautious about accepting that kind of 
thing. It may be true. But...... 

SC: I have heard about it. I don’t know. I came 
to know of this from reliable sources. But suppose 
this is true, I can’t believe that it couJd happen-on 
its own without any outside support. So I just 
want to know to what extent isthere any outside 
instigation? 

FW: Well, Ican reject those thipgs as explana- 
tions because I don’t think that outside agitators 
can come into a placid stable circumstance and for- 
ment trouble. There have to be contradictions to 
be exploited in the first place. And then those are 
the problems that you have to look at as basic. 

But certainly in the complicated history of all 
these places — for instance, the Baltic republics, 
you know, were independent between the wars, 
during the Second World War big sections of their ` 
societies collaborated with the Nazi occupiers, there 
were big communities of them in exile, in fact gov- 
ernments-in-exile, Nazi collaborationist governments- 
in-exile and now CIA supported. I am sure that they 
are involved there and pressing from their side? 
Maybe in Central Asia there is some involvement of 
Iranian extremists and even Afghan extremists, for- 
menting trouble. However, I think that these would 
have to be relegated into the background as secon- 
dary causes. 

I really strongly think that if you focus on those 
kinds of things, you will miss the real causes. 

SC: And then one would like to go for a solution 
with employment of strong arm and high handed 
methods. 

FW: Yes, sure. And so, you see, anyone who is 
involved in trouble, therefore, is a traitor in league 
with outside forces and.... 

SC: a “counter-revolutionary”’. 

FW: Yes, and the legitimate demands will get 
submerged. And then what? Things will get worse. 

SC: But that at the moment is not being tried. 

FW: No, the Gorbachev Government has been 
extremely sophisticated and subtle in their analyses 
of these situations, and I think really brutally frank 
in looking at prohJems that have built up over 
decades and why people are suddenly in motion. I 
think that they have a rather good grasp of this. 
You can of course hear from time to time in the 
Soviet press this harping on external agitators and 
so on, but from the government side there has been 
mostly a very clear-eyed view of what are the inter- 
nal causes and those are the ones to be addressed 
in every case — inthe Baltics, in Central Asia, in 
the Caucasus, In all those cases you can see from 
the side of the Party and the government a very 
well developed approach to those problems. I really 
don’t find much to criticise the way they are dealing 
with it. 

SC: How would you sum up your experiences of 
this fascinating revolution that you are living 


through? You can call it a revolution. can’t you? 
FW: I think in straight Marxist terminology, you 


can’t. In Marxist terminology a revolution is the 


seizure of power by one class and a fundamental 
change in the nature of the social system. And I 
don’t think they are going through that in the strict 
sense. - 

SC: But in the other sense, that is, the seizure of 
power by the people from the bureaucracy? 

FW: Yes, in any other sense, in any other gene- 
rally accepted sense, it’s a revolution. It’s a com- 
plete turning upside down of all the ways in which 
they have tried and thought, and acted, and if it 
succeeds it will transform the society beyond any- 
one’s imagination. And Iam sure you would call 
it'a qualitative change. So I don’t hesitate to use the 
word ‘revolution’ to describe it. 

SC: What are the chances of its success, in your 
opinion? 

FW: Well, success has to be viewed as a relative 
word, you know. Life goes on and can we say that the 
French Revolution succeeded? History marches on 
and it will be for generations to come to say whether 


_perestroika succeeded. Already in certain spheres, 


in the transformation of the political life in this 
country it has succeeded. No one will ever put the 
genie back in the bottle here. Glasnost, these 
democratic forms of politics — they will go on. 
There is no other way. 

SC: But one very important point you were rais- 
ing sometime back. Suppose the whole system 
collapses, even then whatever it has been able to 
achieve — I am not speaking of the past — in these 
few years since the launching of perestroika, that 
would leave a lasting impact on generations to 
come. 

FW: Yes, if would. I think the most dangerous 
trend is nationalism here because nationalism can 
often present itselfin very anti-democratic ways. I 
am not so sure, for instance, that if the Baltic states 
pry themselves loose, they would be paragons of 
democracy. And if that happens there would be a 
reaction in Russia and evoke Russian nationalism 
which we know from its roots is not democratic. ' 

SC: Here people are looking at the process from’ 
within. We outsiders had in the past a kind of model 
of socialism. For the outside world what does the 
present churning in Soviet society really offer? 

FW: Well, when a country of this size and weight 
shifts its position it would set off waves and ripples 
that would go round the world in many different 
ways. And that’s why we all have to be interested — 
apart from the sheer fascination of it — from what- 
ever points of, view we look at it, after all, you are 
an Indian and I am a Canadian, we have to be very 
very interested in what’s going on here. 

I think it will change world trading patterns. 
Whatever economic models they develop here will 
have repercussions throughout the Third World, in 
the first place, because a lot of people sitting to the 
Left in the Third World always look to that Soviet 
model as an alternative. It will have repercussions 
in the capitalist world because the cold war is 
over now — effectively over. And quite frankly, 
coming from a cold war society, there was a lot 
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of vested interest in that — all military alli- 
ances and economic alliances were based on that 
external threat and the political regime at home was 
to a very large degree built on that. And if the 
enemy dissolves, what happens to all those arms 
corporations in the United States which constitute a 
significant part of the economic lobbying business? 
What happens to NATO? You know there are 
tremendous repercussions for absolutely everybody, 
and they all hinge on the process that’s going on 
here. 

How it will go in the next few years I don’t know. 
I think this is one of those things that you have to 
watch, watch and learn every day. But it’s certainly 
amazing. 
‘ ‘When the Congress of People’s Deputies was 
being held, productivity in the economy dropped by 
20 per cent because people stayed home to watch 
the proceedings on television. If anywhere you went 
— to a shop, for example — people, customers and 
clerks alike, were crowded around the television set. 
People walking down the streets with transistor radios . 
pressed to their ears., One of the first acts of the 
new Supreme Soviet, the Soviet Parliament, when it 
first met, was to ban any telecasting of its proceed- 
ings during the daytime as it would have beena 
doom for the national economy. Now they record 


_ the proceedings every day and show,them at night. 


SC: No live telecast. 

FW: Telecast in full, but at night. Now you see 
people walking around bleary-eyed, they are not 
sleeping at night. i 

This is really an extremely and highly politicised 
population and that is because of the high level of 
their education, I think. It’s quite an extraordinary 
thing. And I find. it one of the most hopeful things 
here. I know it adds to the turmoil. You may 
think that it would be better to have an apathetic 
population to work with or something. But I find it 
really envigorating that almost any person you meet 
here, you can sit down and start talking politics with 
him. They are interested, they are involved. 

SC: That was not so when I was working here 
from 1974 to 1978. Well, it was there but... 

FW: In a submerged way. 

SC: Yes. 

IY: Because they were always big newspaper 
rea ers here, for instance. Considering how dull and 
boring their newspapers were, that was astonishing. 

SC: That brings me to the other question. The only 
sphere where perestroika is working till now is in the 
field of the ‘media. The media reforms seem to be 
procceeding quite fast. 

FW: No, no. I think you would have to broaden 
that and call it democratisation because the whole 
political system is in ferment and the changes have 
been really dramatic, and the media is only one part 
of that. The political culture is changing, trans- 
forming. 

SC: From? . 

FW: From that authoritarian frozen system in 
which people were atomised, you know. ‘They might 
have been educated and interested but they had no 
point of connection with the political process. It’s 
changing from that to one in which every individual 
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not only feels involved but has points of contact 
with the political process through voting, participat- 
ing in election meetings and meetings with their 
, Tepresentatives of informal groups, writing letters to 
the editor. The whole political process is in motion 
and the press is only a small part of that. 


But of course this contrasts very sharply with what 
appears to be the dismal state of the economy and 
that’s the most common thing you find people 
saying: we go out into the street and we don’t have 
meat in the shop. 

SC: But that freedom is essential for bringing 
about changes in the economy? 


FW: I think so. I think it’s a necessary precondi- 
tion. And there are some changes in the economy 
too, you know, it’s not all that bleak. Some indus- 


tries are working better, according to the statistics. , 


The cooperative movement is certainly taking off 
and although at its first stage it’s a bit disappointing 
because of the high prices, really there are a lot of 
new services out there,.a lot of new products being 
offered and there is the potential of ‘quite a radical 
change in some aspects of consumer life. And I 
suppose this khazraschiot, cost accounting self- 
financing has to have an effect. It is so logical. Give 
it a little bit of time to take on and it will. 

SC: You feel ahat eventually whatever emerges 
would lead to some form of renewal of socialism or 
. would socialism itself get transformed into something 
else? ; 

FW: I think there is a very good chance that the 
Soviet Union would evolve into some kind ofa 
capitalist country. There is a very good chance of 
that. And if that’s what they want, that’s what they’ll 
have. 

But I also think there is a great deal of institu- 
tional momentym here for socialism, behind the 
. idea of socialism. However, whatever it will evolve 
into will be a very painful transition, and whatever 
will emerge will be something very very different 
from what we've known. 

SC: Whichever way it goes. 

FW: Yes, whichever way it goes. 

SC: You think the labour pain has already begun? 

FW: Oh yes. People who are in the midst ofa 
transformation are the last ones to ask what it 
means because they are the last to care for being 
objective. But you can certainly see the symptoms. 

And out there when you talk to people, they can 
express bitterness, they can express cynicism, they 
can express all kinds of things but you know that 
they are in the midst of some very powerful set of 
changes. 

SC: That process has started? 

FW: Oh yes, it has. J 

SC: And one doesn’t know how long it would 
last? 5 

FW: No. Aņd it’s a very crisis-ridden process and 
J have a feeling that the crisis aspect will get much 
worse. 

SC: In the next couple of years? 
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FW: Certainly in the next year. 
SC: Before it gets better? 


FW: Yes, dnd I suppose that it being such a 
complex situation, some things will-get worse and 
some things will get better. There is no general 
feeling that you can say it’s good or better. You'll 
have to sum up a lot of experiences. 


SC: Because of the uneven development? 


FW: Yes, But even in your life, you know, you 
can have a general feeling that I am feeling better or 
I am feeling worse but that comes from many many 
different things coming together. And I think that 
that general tendency here in this huge society is 
that things are getting worse even when people are 
more involved and there are several indicators that 
now they have the best chance that they ever had in 
their history to make something good. It’s a paradox 
but it’s a very human one that at that moment when 
all the doors are opening up, people feel the most 
bitter and depressed. And that’s what happening 
here. Certainly all the indicators — things like 
ethnic unrest. It seems to me very logical that those 
things will get worse now before some kind of new 


. level of stability takes hold. 


I don’t wish it. In some ways, you know, it tears 
me because I’ve come to love this country in a lot 
of ways, to see them going through these things but 
Just rationaliy looking at it, I think it is inevitable. 

SC: How do you look at the coal miners strike in 
Siberia that spread to the’ Ukraine? 


FW: I think it bears out what I was saying about | 
two different streams of perestroika. 


The workers are striking for a list of workplace 
demands. But on the political side they want full 
implementation of workers’ self-management. This is 
a socialist idea, if you like. They are striking for the 
democratic control of the mines. ‘ 

It’s a tough moment for the Soviet economy which 
doesn’t need any strike. But on the political front it 
is very hopeful as it means that the workers are now 
more mobilised, that they have their own vision of 
perestroika and that they are ready to fight for it. 

SC: But don’t you think the economic demands 
have assumed more importance than the political 
demands? . 


FW: I think you cannot separate them. There are 
a multitude of workplace—bread and butter— 
demands. 


SC: Like? 


FW: They want good food catering, soap and 
towels to be provided in the changing rooms, quilted 
jackets in winter. They want an increase in their 
emoluments, work safety measures, better working 
conditions. 


But what connects them all are their political 
demands. 
SC: So you think in this way the workers are 
asserting themselves? . 
EW: Yes. 
(Continued on page 24) 


Perestroika and Glasnost for Indian Communists > 
SATYAPAL DANG 


Bs upheavels and in some respects totally unex- 

pected and even shocking developments have 
been taking place in the Communist-ruled countries. 
Perestroika and glasnost and the accompanying posi- 
tive as well as negative developments in the USSR, 
serious defeat which the Communists of Poland have 
suffered in the first-ever-free elections in that country 
after the Communists got power, the uncertain future 
of Hungary, and the recent tragic happenings in 


China are some of these. Then there’ are the shock- , 


ing revelations about widespread corruption in some 
of these countries, resort to large-scale false-hood to 
paint a rosy picture of the society concealing the 
reality, etc. All this must induce serious and very 
deep re-thinking amongst all Marxists including 
those of the capitalist and developing countries, and 
also amongst the non-roling Communist parties. 
Marxist intellectuals have a big role to play in this 
Tegard. 

In the opinion of this writer, it is not -enough to 
realise that the strong legacy of Stalinism has to be 
and must be overcome by the non-ruling Communist 
parties as well. It has to be realised that ever since 
the death of Lenin, there has been a gross distortion 
of Marxism alongside its dogmatic application. And 
in this context it is not enough to.come to the con- 
clusion that socialism was sought to be built in 
economically backward countries through methods 
which could not but prove disastrous, Some ideo- 
logical concepts too have to be reconsidered in the 
light of.the realities of today, in the light of what 
has come to be known as ‘new thinking’. For 
instance, there is the question of dictatorship of 
proletariat. Is this concept valid today? Can and 
should it be struck to? There is also the old question 
of the role of the modern working class. When 
Marx said that the working class had nothing to 
lose but its chains, he was certainly: right. But can 
that be said of the working class of today? If not, 


’ how does that affect the leading role of the working 


class?- 

There is alsg the concept of proletarian interna- 
tionalism. Thè nuclear threat to the very existence 
of humanity has opened the possibility of interna- 
tionaligm of a much higher level. The question we 
wish to pose is of a different type. It has been 
considered an essential aspect of proletarian inter- 
nationalism to go by what a fraternal Communist 
Party says about the developments inside its country. 
This has been so specially in relation to the ruling 
Communist parties and above all in relation to the 
Communist Parties of the Soviet Union and China. 
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The words of these parties have been accepted as 
gospel truth by most Communists even when what 
was being said flew in the face of obvious facts. Is it 
not time to reconsider the old understanding of 
proletarian internationalism? 

Many feel, and not without reason, that there 
may be a tendency in the USSR to swing to the 
opposite extreme. For instance, some English 
journals brought out from Moscow tend to paint an 
extremely rosy picture of life in the USA and other 
developed capitalist countries from the viewpoint of 
living standards of the people as well as of human 
rights. Once, life in these countries was all black 
while now it appears to be without any black spot 
whatsoever. Even this fact does not find mention in 
the pages of these journals that at least partly the 
prosperity of these countries is at the cost of ruthless 
exploitation of developing countries, exploitation 
which condemns a majority of. the peoples of these 
countries to the worst ‘type of Poverty, diseases 
illiteracy, unemployment, etc. Comparison between 
the life in the USA and that in the USSR without 
taking this large-as-life fact into account would be a 
false comparison and can confuse and even mislead 
people of the developing countries. 

All this and much more needs to be discussed and 
debated. Coming specifically to India, the relevance 
of the ‘new thinking’ to and its implications for the 
path and strategy of the Indian revolution have to 
be debated. It needs to be examined whether the 
strategy, path and tactics worked out on the presum- 
ption that capitalism on a.world scale as also in 
India had reached a dead end, could not be correct. 
It needs serious consideration aè to whether the Indian 
communist movement made any serious attempts to 
work out the implications of the possibility of peace- 
ful co-existence for long years between a bourgeois 
government at the Centre and Left or Left-led 
governments in some States. Also, whether Teally 


’ adequate attention was ever paid to the fight for the 
. completion of the unfinished tasks of the anti- 


imperialist bourgeois revolution by the communist 
movement through, mass movement and also through 
the Left-led State governments in the field of social 
reform, etc. 

This writer has no hesitation in saying that even 
after all the upheavels in the communist world, this 
is not happening. Only a few veteran Communist 
leaders like S.G. Sardesai and Achuta Menon seem 
to be doing same re-thinking. Comrade Sardesai 
has been writing about it which is a welcome fact 
eyen if one may not agree with everything that he 
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at i eN gw u K ‘ 4 
“says. All seginents of the’ codimiunist movement of 
India must.pay serious and adequate attention to his 
writings. 

In this article, its writer wants to emphasise only 
one aspect. An essential part of perestroika-and glas- 
nost is to make the Communist parties more demo- 
cratic and to strengthen in a big way inner-party 
democracy. This is very much needed also in case 
of the non-ruling Communist parties including those 
of India, even while keeping in view that the changes 
called for in the case of the ruling Communist parties 
and the ones needed in the non-ruling Communist 
parties may not be identical. National species will 
also have to kept in view. 

It is heartening that a top CPI-M leader, a Polit- 


Bureau member, has recently talked about the need ` 


„Of paying greater attention to the question of inner- 
party democracy and that too`in Calcutta. One, 
however, cannot be sure that there is as yet a proper 
comprehension of the extent to which we of the two 
main Communist formations of our country have 
been the victims of Stalinist understanding of the 
concept of democratic centralism. This writer has 
solid reasons for his doubts. Not long ago, he was 
criticised by the CPI-M weekly People’s Democracy 
for saying that there was not foll and adequate 
democracy at the CPI-M Congress. held at Trivan- 
drum in December 1988-January 1989. Nor is this 
all. Sometime earlier, a top Communist leader said 
in a weekly published from New Delhi that there 
was full and complete inner-party democracy in his 
party, unlike in the CPSU and nothing further 
needed to be done in that respect. To substantiate 
this assertion, the ‘leader pointed to free and frank 
discussions that take place in tke highest organ of 
the party between two Congresses. This may be quite 
correct and yet in the opinion of this writer it does 
not prove that inner-party democracy is adequate 
and nothing more needs to be done. Here are some 
instances, the veracity of which this writer can fully 
vouche for: 
(i) Sometime ago, aprivate organisation of New 
„Delhi was preparing a feature on Punjab for 
Doordarshan. They met a prominent trade union 
leader and wanted to record his views regarding 
the situation in his town (a small one) and the 
rural area around it. This trade union leader 
(himself on the hit list of the terrorists, active 
- despite that and belonging to a village in that 
area) refused on the ground that he would have 
first to get the permission of his District Party 
Secretary. No amount of persuasion would make 
him change his view. 
(ii) A member of the Secretariat of one of the 
State units as also of the highest organ at the 
national level and a member.of the Editorial 
Board of the Party journal wrote one article lee 
it. Another member of the Board and also 
haps of the Secretariat read it when ‘it wis 
already being composed. He considered it violative 
of the Party line and sent it to:the State Secretary 
for instructions as to whether it should be printed 
- or not., The article was/never printed nor did its 
author succeed in getting the matter discussed in 
any appropriate Party body «despite persistent 


, 
1 


efforts for long. Nor was lie told’ what thé Siate 
Secretary thought of the article of the episode... 
(iii) There are instances of amendments/formula- 
‘tions accepted unanimously or by majority but 
after sharp and even hot debates in State Con- 
ferences dr in. State Party organs not appearing in 
final printed versions—and no explanations 
coming forth for the omissions. 

Many more examples of this type could be given 
which would go to slow the existence of a widespread 
anti-democratic commandist understanding of the 
principle of ‘democratic centralism”. However, we 
will only deal with the argument referred to above in 


- support of the contention that there is already full , 


ihner-party democracy. 
_ Frequent and even sharp debates in leading organs 
of the Party are a good thing but by themselves they 


. don’t prove adequancy of democracy even in these 


organs much less in the Party as a whole. Let ts 
pose some questions which need to be asked in 
connection with the functioning of the leading 
organs. Do all members of these organs find it easy 
to get included in the agenda and to get actually 
discussed such items as they have the right to raise 
as per the party Constitution but regarding which 
discussion may not be considered desirable of con- 
venient by the leadership or by the LEADER? Don’t 
members of various leading organs and especially 
those having a critical viewpoint fail to get adequate 
time because secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 

(Continued on page 33) 





Fred Weir : Pains of Perestroika 
(Contd. from page 22) 


SC: What is new in this development? 

FW: It introduces very clearly the new element in 
perestroika because until now the working class has 
not made its voice heard. It has been a big enigma 
about what the working class really wants. 

Various sectians of people had been speaking for 
the workers till now. For example, the apparatchiks 
were saying the workers want this, the intellectuals 
said the workers want that. 

But now the workers are speaking for themselves 
and throwing their weight behind their own demands. 

_SC: You regard this as a healthy sign? 

“FW: Yes. Of course, the Soviet economy is in a 
bad shape and such strikes add to the already exist- 
ing complications. But to look at it that way is to 
miss this main point: that is, without the change in. 
consciousness nothing will change. 

SC: What does it signify? 

FW: This shows that the entire outlook of the 
Soviet working class has shifted in response to 
perestroika. 

SC: How do you view the spurt in ethnic unrest. 
in Abkhazia? 

FW: It’s serious, very serious. I feel it is going to 
be a long hard summer. 

SC: And then what kind of autumn do you expect: - 
before the winter sets in? 

FW: One can’t predict = ie 8 see how things’ 
develop. Q 


India’s Stand on Intellectual Property Rights Controversy 
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This document was placed 


the developing countries. — Editor - 


by the Indian representative at the 
Group on Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights, which is part of the Uruguay Round of the 
GATT, held in Geneva on July, 12, 1989. The document, 
concerning the Aavailability, Scope and Use of Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights”, embodies 
the considered view held at present by the Governm 





first meeting of the Negotiating 
captioned “Standards and Principles 


ent of India. It has received wide support from 
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* this paper sets out the views of India on e 
provision of adequate standards and principles còn- 
cerning the availability, scope and use of trade- 
related intellectual property rights”. 

2. At the outset, India would like to point out that 
the scope of this agenda items is.limited to “‘trade- 
related intellectual property rights”. For the reasons 
explained in the paper, India is of the view that 
it ‘is only the.restrictive and anti-competitive practi- 
ces of the owners of intellectual property rights that 
can be considered to be trade-related because they 
alone distort or impede international trade. How- 
ever, other aspects of intellectual property rights 
have been examined in the paper since they have 
been raised in the various submissions made to the 
Negotiating Group and in order to place them in 
the wider developmental and technological context 
to which they properly belong. 

3. India would also like to emphasise that, as 
mandated by para 5 of the TNC decision, the discus- 
sion on this agenda item should be governed by 
the concerns and public policy objectives under- 
lying the national systems for the protection of 
intellectual property; including developmental and 
technological objectives. This is particularly impor- 
tant for developing countries because the intellec- 
tual property system has wide ranging implications 
for their economic and social development. Any 
principle or standard relating to intellectual property 
rights should be carefully tested against the touch- 
stone of the socio-economic, developmental, techno- 
. logical and public interest needs of developing 
countries. 

- 4. In this context, the nature of the intellectual 
property protection system should be clearly under- 
stood. The essence of the system is its monopoli- 
stic and restrictive character; its purpose is not to 
“liberalise”, but to ‘confer exclusive rights on 
their owners. Recognising the extraordinary rights 
granted by the system and its implications, inter- 


To facilitate discussion in the Negotiating ne 


national conventions on this subject incorporate, as“ 


acentral philosophy, the freedom of the ‘member 
States to attune their intellectual property protec- 
tion system to their own needs and conditions. 
This fundamental principle should inform and 
guide all of the discussions in’ the Negotiating Group 
‘ on the intellectual property protection system, 
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PARTI 
PATENTS 


Basic Approach arty 

5. The evolution of the patent system, both in, 
industrialised and developing countries, would 
clearly establish the fact that there is a close correl- 
ation between the level of economic, industrial and 
technological development of a country on the 
one hand, and the nature and extent of patent pro- 
tection granted by it on the other. In the crucial 
phase of their industrial development, many of the 
industrialised “countries of today had either “no- 
patent” or “weak patent” standards in vital sectors 
in order to strengthen their own industrial and tech- 


nological capabilities. It was only after they attained. 


sufficient strength in these areas that they consider- 
ed making changes in their patent system. The patent 
systém is an instrument of national economic policy 
for the industrialisation-and technological advance- 
ment of a country. In the case of developing countries, 
it is of foremost importance that the patent system 
does not block or hinder the building up of their 
own industrial and technological capabilities. It 
would therefore not be appropriate. for the inter- 
national community to think in terms of a patent 
regime that focuses merely on the protection of the 
monopoly rights of the patent owners, ignor- 
ing the enormous differences in the economic, 
industrial and : technological development between 
industrialised ` and developing countries. There 
should be no attempt at harmonisation of the patent 


a 


laws of the industrialised and developing countries ` 


nor should there be any imposition on developing 
countries of standards and principles that may be 
relevant to industrialised countries, but are inappro- 
priate to developing countries. 

. Many. economists have questioned the very 
hypothesis that a patent system iş essential to 
encourage inventions and investments in research 
and: development because, firstly, the patent system 
is considered to be important by very. few sectors of 
industry and even in their case; the motivation for 
obtaining a patent is often the apprehension that 
someone else would come upon the same discovery 
or invention within a short period of time. Secondly, 
investment in research and development and techno- 
logical breakthroughs are taking place in a wide 
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variety of industries where the patent system is not 
considered to be important either because the in- 
ventions are non-patentable or because the inven- 
tions and the know-how could be kept secret for a 
sufficient period before competitors could come upon 
them. Thirdly, in a wide variety of industries, 
investments in research and development are made 
by firms for maintaining their technological leader- 
ship and market position and they would do so 
regardless of the availability of patent protection. 
Lastly, even where patents are taken, the underlying 
know-how to operate the patent is kept secret in 
order to prevent others from operating the patent on 
the basis of the patent disclosure. 

7. Even assuming that the patent system plays a 
part in promoting inventive activity and diffusion of 
technical knowledge, the protection of the exclusive 
rights of the patent owner is only one side of the 
coin. Experience of developing countries clearly 
shows that a patent system can have serious adverse 
effects in sectors of critical importance to them, such 
as food production, poverty alleviation, nutrition, 
health care and disease prevention. The patent 
system ‘can also have a dampening effect on the 
promotion of domestic research -and development 
and the building up of domestic technological capa- 
bilities. It is therefore imperative that the protection 
of the monopolistic rights of the patent owner is 
adequately balanced by the socio-economic and 
technological needs of the country. An exclusive 
and undiluted focus on the monopolistic rights of 
the patent owner without any regard or concern for 
his obligations or the possible adverse implications, 
of such protection for the host country will be 
particularly detrimental to the develo mental efforts 
of the déveloping countries. Such a focus will only 
widen the gap between industrialised and developing 
countries and will be contrary to the efforts being 
_ made in other international fora to bridge this gap 
and to strengthen the developmental ' process of 
developing countries. 

8. A patent law must focus equally on the duties 
and obligations of the patent owner as well as the 
remedial steps to be taken to prevent the possible 
abuse of monopoly rights by him. It should be 
clearly recognised that patents are not granted 
merely to enable a patent owner to enjoy a monopoly 
for the importation of the patented article into the 
host country or to resort to restrictive and anti- 
competitive practices. 


Working of Patents . 

9. The experience of developing countries would 
clearly point to four basic facts: firstly, patents are 
seldom worked in developing countries, even -when it 
is techno-economically feasible to do so. Secondly, 
the working of the patent in the host country leads 
to saving of scarce foreign exchange (which is a 
major constraint to the economic development of 
developing countries) and the lowering ‘of prices of 
products, particularly in critical sectors such as food, 
pharmaceutical, agro-chemicals and the like. Thirdly, 
without the working of thé patent, there can hardly 
be any transfer or diffusion of technology and the 
promotion of industrial activity in the host country. 
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Fourthly, without working, patent protection would 
degenerate into a mere monopoly for the importation 


-of the patented article into the country, and a device’ 


for the reservation of the host country market by the 
patent owner. 

10. Therefore, the working of a patent by the 
patent owner in the host country must be regarded 
as a fundamental obligation of the patent owner. 
The patent law should have a clear stipulation that 
patents are granted in order to secure that the inven- 
tions are worked in the host country on a commer- 
cial scale and to the fullest extent that is reasonably 
practicable without undue delay. The patent law 
should also make it unambiguous that the mere 
importation of a patented product does not amount 
to its working in the host country. The working of 
a patented invention should mean: 

—where the patenthas been granted in respect 
of a product, the making of the product. 
—where the patent has been granted in respect’ of 

a process, the use of the process. 


Compulsory Licence 
11. The patent laws of all countries of the world, 
both industrialised and developing countries, clearly 
recognise the need for a deterrent against the 
possible abuse of his monopoly rights by a patent. 
owner and this deterrent is: provided in the form of a 
compulsory licence. Such compulsory licensing is 
essential not only to remedy the failure of the patent 
owner to work the patent in the host country to a 
sufficient extent and on reasonable terms, but also to 
meet, the public interest needs of the host country. 
12. The grounds for grant of a compulsory 
licence may be any one or more of the following: 
(i) Public interest needs. 
(ii) The patented invention is not being worked 
in the host country on a commercial scale or is 
not being so worked to the fullest extent that is 
reasonably practicable. : 
(iii) The demand for the patented product is not 
being met on reasonable terms or it is being met to 
a substantial extent by importation from abroad. 
(iv) By default of the patent owner or by reason 
of his refusal to grant a licence or licences on 
reasonable terms — 
(a) a market for the export of any patented 
product manufactured in the host country is 
not being supplied or developed; : 
(b) the establishment or development of indus- 
trial or commercial activities in the host coun- 
try is prejudiced. 
(c) the working or efficient working in the host 
country of any other patented invention is 
prevented or hindered. 
(v) By reason of the conditions imposed by the 
owner of the patent for the grant of licence 
under the patent, the manufacture, use or dis- 
posal of materials not protected by the patent or 
the establishment or development of industrial or 
commercial activities in .the host country is pre- 
judiced. fo ; 
13. Compulsory licensing should be clearly recog- 
nised as the mechanism for preventing the abuse or 
misuse of his monopoly rights by a patent owner. It | 


would be wrong to restrict the grounds for grant of 
compulsory licences to any specific or narrow cir- 
cumstances. Taking into account its own needs and 
conditions, each country must be free to specify the 
grounds on which compulsory licences can be 
granted under its law and the conditions for such 
grant. The grant of compulsory licences may, how- 
ever, be subject to judicial review in accordance 
with the host country's legal system. 


Licence of Right 


14. Experience of developing countries shows that 
the grant of compulsory licences is often mired in 
extensive and protracted litigation. Therefore, even 
though the law may provide for compulsory licence 
to prevent the abuse of patent rights, the remedial 
effect is not actually felt by the society. In certain 
critical sectors such as food, pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals, the implementation of public policy 
objectives is thereby nullified. 

15. Therefore, apart from compulsory licences, 
developing countries should be free to provide for 
the automatic grant of non-voluntary licences in 
sectors of critical importance to them, such as food, 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals. The grant of 
such “licences of right”? will not be subject to any 
administrative scrutiny or judicial review as the 
patents themselves will be deemed to be endorsed 
with the words “‘licence of right”. The patent owner 
will be entitled to compensation in accordance with 
the host country’s law. 


Exclusions from patentability 


16. An examination of the patent laws of the 
world would show that they almost invariably 
specify the inventions that are not patentable under 
their laws. Such exclusion from patentability applies 
both to general categories as well as to specific 
sectors or products. 

17. By and large, the following types of inven- 
tions are excluded from patentability in the laws of 
most countries: 


General Category 


(i) Discoveries, scientific theories and mathe- 
matical methods. 

(ii) Inventions whose use would be contrary to 
law or morality or injurious to public health. 

(iii) Methods for treatment of the human of 
animal body by surgery or therapy or diagnostic 
methods practised on the human or animal body. 

(iv) Schemes, rules or methods for doing business, 
performing purely mental acts or playing games. 

(v) Plant or animal varieties or essentially bio- 
logical processes for the production of plants or 
animals. 


Specific Sectors/Products 
(i) Atomic energy and nuclear inventions 
(ii) Computer programmes 


(iii) Pharmaceutical products 
(iv) Food products (including beverages and 
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flavourings) 

(v) Chemical products 

(vi) Micro-organisms 

(vii) Substances obtained by micro-biological 
processes 

(viii) Agricultural machinery 

(ix) Methods of agriculture or horticulture. 


18. It is relevant to note that the food, pharma- 
ceutical and chemical sectors have been accorded a 
differential treatment in the patent laws of develop- 
ing countries (and some developed countries) because 
of the critical nature of these sectors to their socio- 
economic and public interest needs. The experience 
of developing countries is that the unmitigated 
operation of the patent system in these sectors will 
have serious repurcussions on their efforts to raise 
the standard of living of their people, especially the 
vulnerable sections of their society, in areas such as 
agricultural production, nutrition and health care, 
There is ample evidence to show that the prices of 
essential drugs have ruled at abnormally high levels 
in industrialised as well as developing countries, and 
the public health care system has had to pay exces- 
sively high cost, when those drugs were under the 
patent monopoly ofa few transnational corporations. 
There is also enough documentary evidence to show 
that transfer pricing has been particularly rampant 
in the pharmaceutical sector leading to excessive 
prices being paid for bulk drugs and intermediates. 
A similar situation has also prevailed in the case of 
patent monopoly in agro-chemicals that are crucial 
to enhancing the agricultural! production of developing 
countries. Having regard to the impact Of the patent 
system on these crucial sectors of their economy 
most developing countires have either excluded food, 
pharmaceutical and chemical products from patenta- 
bility or have limited the patent protection to process 
patents only or have shortened the duration of the 
patents in these sectors. The Negotiating Group 
should recognise the special needs and concerns of 
the developing countries in these sectors, which 
make it imperative for them to follow a special 
regime for patent protection in these vital sectors. 


19, There are also a whole range of moral, ethical, 
environmental and other issues involved in the 
patenting of living things and genetically engineered 
micro-organisms. The full dimensions of scientific 
and technological development in these arcas are yet 
to be comprehended. Even in industrialised coun- 
tries, the legal and other implications involved in the 
granting of patents in areas such as bio-technology 
and genetic engineering are in a flux, and the wisdom 
of granting product patents in bio-technology and 
for higher forms of life is being subject to serious 
scrutiny. 

20. Every country should therefore be free to 
determine both the general categories as well as the 
specific products or sectors that it wishes to exclude 
from patentability under its national law taking into 
consideration its own socio-economic, developmental, 
technological and public interest needs. It would 
not be rational to stipulate any uniform criteria for 
non-patentable inventions applicable alike both to 
industrialised and developing countries or to restrict 
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the freedom of developing countries to exclude any 
specific sector or product from patentability. 


Product versus Process Patents 


21. The question of product versus process patents 
has been the subject of much debate. Till the mid- 
1960s and 1970s, the patent laws of a number of 
industrialised countries allowed only process patents 
in the food, pharmaceutical and chemical sectors. 
The present technological strength of some of those 
countries in these sectors is attributed at least in 
part to their following only the process patent 
system for several decades. The development of the 
pharmaceutical and chemical industries in some of 
the highly industrialised countries of today owes its 
origin to their deliberately adopting a legal frame- 
work that excluded or limited patent protection for 
drugs and chemicals. 


22. The basic rationale behind process patents 
is that the same product can be manufactured by 
totally new and different processes. The grant of pro- 
duct patents will inhibit the discovery of more 
efficient and economical processes for the manufacture 
of the same product. The fruits of their inventive 
activity will not be available to these new inventors 
if their efforts are nullified by product patents given 
to the inventor of the first process. Such blocking of 
new research and development will be particularly 
harmful to developing countries striving to build 
their own technological capabilities. 


23, Apart from this technological reason, the 
grant of product patents in food, pharmaceutical and 
chemical sectors has other adverse implications for 
their socio-economic development. Given the size of 
the population of several developing countries and 
their extremely low level of per capita income, it is 
imperative that essential articles such as medicine or 
food are available to them at reasonable prices, and 
that the monopoly rights granted through the patent 
system do not either lead to artificial prices being 
maintained in these sectors or competition being pre- 
vented from coming into the market. The policy 
options available to the developing countries are 
either to exclude these critical sectors from patent- 
ability or to provide for only process patents in these 
sectors. 

24. Developing countries should be free to follow 
either of the two options. Should they choose to 
follow the latter option, they should be free to 
provide for process patents only in sectors of critical 
importance to them such as food, pharmaceutical 
and chemical sectors. There should not be any rigid 
and inflexible standard that product patent must be 
granted in each and every sector. 

25. Where a patent is granted only for a process 
of manufacturing a product, the owner of the process 
patent will have exclusive right to only the use of 
that process, and he will not have any exclusive right 
to make, use, sell or import that product. In other 
words, the exclusive right will be confined only to 
the use of the process and it will not extend to the 
product covered by that process. Unless this distinc- 
tion is clearly recognised, the rationale behind the 
grant of process patents will be lost and there will be 
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serious adverse consequences for the developing 
countries, 


Duration of Patents 


26. With regard to the duration of patent protec- 
tion, given the enormous economic and technological 
gap between the industrialised and developing coun- 
tries, there should be no uniform standard for patent 
duration. In fact, the optimum duration of a patent 
applicable alike to all countries and all sectors is a 
highly debatable issue. 

27. The developing countries should be free to 
set the duration at a level significantly lower than 
that of the industrialised countries in accordance 
with their own developmental, technological and 
public interest needs. Secondly, developing countries 
should also be free to set a shorter duration of patents 
in sectors of critical importance to them, such as the 
food, pharmaceutical and chemical sectors, or to 
even exclude such sectors from patentability. 
Thirdly, considering the fact that the working of the 
patent — and not market reservation or importation 
by the patent owner — must be a fundamental 
objective of the patent system of developing coun- 
tries, they should be free to link duration of a patent 
to its actual working in the host country, failing 
which the patent should be subject to revocation. 


Government use of Patents in Public Interest 


28. As explained earlier, the patent system of 
developing countries should strike a rational and 
reasonable balance between the private monopoly 
interests of the patent owner and the larger public 
interest cf the society. Therefore, where the public 
interest, and in particular, national security, food 
production, poverty alleviation, nutrition, health care 
or the development of other vital sectors of the 
national economy so requires it, the host country 
government or any third person designated by it 
should be free to work and use the patented inven- 
tion in the country, including the importation of the 
patented product if necessary, without the consent of 
the patent owner on such terms and conditions as 
the host country government may decide. 


Revocation of Patents 


29. In order to mitigate the possible abuse of the 
patent system, the patent law should contain provi- 
sions for revocation of the patents in public interest. 
Specifically, where the host country Government 
finds that a patent has not been worked on a com- 
mercial scale or has been only inadequately worked 
in the country without any valid reason or that the 
patent is being used ina manner prejudicial to the 
public interest, the patent should be liable to revoca- 
tion. Such revocation will, however, be done after 
giving an opportunity of hearing to the patent owner 
and will also be subject to judicial review. 


Restrictive and Anti-competitive Business Practices 


30. It is a well-known fact that intellectual pro- 
perty owners and technology suppliers impose a 
variety of restrictive and anti-competitive conditions 


in agreements involving the licensing or supply of 
patents, trademarks, know-how and patented pro- 
ducts. Such conditions are particularly rampant in 
the case of developing countries because of the un- 
equal bargaining power between the transnational 
corporations and recipients in the developing 
countries and the imperfect nature of the inter- 
national technology market. These inhibit the 
efforts of developing countries in building up their 
industrial, technological and export capabilities. At 
the same time, these conditions distort and impede 
international trade. The restrictive and anti-compe- 
titive conditions being imposen by the patent 
owners and technology suppliers cover a wide 
range, but typical among them are the following: 

(i) Tied purchases of inputs from the licensor or 

sources designated by him and prevention of 

purchases from any other source. 

(ii) Prohibition or restriction of exports fzom 

the host country. 

(iii) Prohibition of the licensee or the recipient 

from using articles, processes or technology which 

do not belong to the licensor or the supplier or 
his nominee. 

(iv) Restrictions on the use of the patents, 

trademarks and know-how, especially in matters 

such as the volume of production, marketing, 
distribution and pricing of the products. 

(v) Restriction on the use of the technology 

after the expiry of the agreement. 

(vi) Restriction on competition as between 

various licensees as well as between the licensees 

and third parties. 

(vii) Abusive transfer pricing practices in the 

supply of raw materials, intermediates and 

components. 

(viii) Grant back provisions, obliging the licensee 

or the recipient to assign improvements and 

innovations free of charge. 

(ix) Package licensing obliging the licensee or 

the recipient to make unwanted purchases. 

(x) Use of patent licences as a device for carving 

up markets among patent owners. 

31. The Negotiating Group should work outa 
comprehensive list of these restrictive and anti- 
competitive conditions imposed by licensors. It 
is essential that the laws pertaining to intellec- 
tual property rights prohibit them and declare all 
licences, contracts and agreements containing such 
conditions to be null and void. 


PART II 
TRADE MARKS 


32. The use of foreign trade marks in the domestic 
market of developing countries has several adverse 
implications for their social and economic develop- 
ment. These have been well documented in many 
UN studies and academic publications. In it well 
recognised that foreign trademarks tend to encour- 
age the production and consumption of non-essential 
and luxury goods in poorer societies, thereby distort- 
ing their socio-cultural objectives and values. Per- 
ceptive commentators have drawn attention to the 
typical and strong tendency in developing countries 
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to imitate the consumption patterns and life styles 
of affluent countries, although they may be ill-suited 
to their own conditions and circumstances, and to 
this tendency being a major reason for foreign trade 
marked gocds commanding a premium in most 
developing coantries. There is ample evidence to 
show that this tendency has led to misallocation of 
resources towards the production and consumption 
of goods that are irrelevant to the basic minimum 
needs of the society in poor developing countries. 

33. The use of foreign trademarks also entails 
heavy outflow of foreign exchange not only by way 
of royalties and profits to the foreign trademark 
owner, but also by way of import of raw materials, 
intermediates, capitel equipment and components 
for the production of non-essential goods. Foreign 
exchange being a scarce economic resource, such 
outflow places a onerous burden on the developing 
countries. 

34, Furthermore, there is hardly any worthwhile 
transfer of technology in the production of such 
luxury goods. Typically, the marketing and market 
dominance are based on the power of the brand- 
names. 

35. The use of foreign trademaks, backed by the 
enormous advertising and marketing power of trans- 
national corporations, has also an adverse effect on 
the growth and development of domestic industry in 
developing countries. An important element of the 
industrial development strategy of developing coun- 
tries is to encourage and promote the development 
of their small and medium enterprises, which is 
essential not only for building up their entrepre- 
neurial base, but also for mitigating their problem 
of unemployment. It is particularly the growth of 
these enterprises that is inhibited by the market 
dominance of the well-known trademarks of the 
transnational corporations arising predominantly 
from their trademarks. 


36. Thus, there are compelling socio-economic 
reasons behind the public policy objective of deve- 
loping countries to regulate the use of foreign trade- 
marks in their domestic markets. The freedom of 
developing countries to regulate the use of foreign 
trademarks in their domestic markets, in accor- 
dance with their national development objectives, 
should not therefore be curtailed. 


Quality Assurance Function of Trademarks 


37. Quality assurance is an important function of 
trademarks and it should receive as much attention 
as protection in any trademark regime. Very recently, 
in a “parallel imports” case, the import of a pro- 
duct bearing a well-known trademark from the 
subsidiary of a transnational corporation located in 
a developing country was prevented by another sub- 
sidiary of that transnational corporation manufac- 
turing the same product with the same trademark in 
a developed country on two grounds, namely (a) the 
product manufactured by the subsidiary in the 
developing country was of an “‘inferjor” quality 
(although it carried the same trademark), and (b) the 
export of the product from that developing country 
had been prohibited by the transnational corpo- 
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tation. This shows that even where a product is 
manufactured in a developing country with the well- 
known trademark of a transnational corporation, 
there is no guarantee that its quality is the same as 
that’ of the product manufactured by the parent 
company or its subsidiary in an industrialised coun- 
try, and on that ground alone, the export of the 
product from the developing country can be ques- 
tioned in a litigation. Therefore. the trademark law 
should have a clear stipulation that the foreign 
trademark owner should give a categorical assurance 
that the quality of the product bearing his trade- 
mark is identical to the product manufactured by 
the licensor himself in his own country and that in 
‘any litigation or proceeding concerning the quality 
of the product, he will give an assurance to that 
effect. In particular, developing countries should 
have the freedom to regulate the quality assurance 
aspect of the use of trademarks which may extend 
not only to the quality control responsibilities of the 
trademark licensor but also to quality certification 
vis-a-vis products bearing the same trademarks in 
other countries. 


Exhaustion of Rights 


38. The doctrine of “Exhaustion of Rights” is 
linked to “‘paralle] imports”. The exhaustion of the 
exclusive rights of the trademark owner should not 
be limited to the same country or the same free 
trade area, but should extend globally. In other 
words, the principle of international exhaustion of 
rights should apply to trademarks. 


Protection of well-known Trademarks 


39, There is no internationally accepted standard 
or criterion for defining a “well-known trademark”. 
The concept of well-known trademarks can apply 
only to a given country and it cannot be applied 
internationally. Experience shows that a trademark 
may be considered to be well-known in one country, 
but it may not be known at all orit may not have 
the same value in another country. Whether a trade- 
mark must be regarded as a well-known mark in a 
given country should be left to be determined by 
that country in each case on the basis of the facts. 
There can be no universal application of the con- 
cent of well-known trademarks. 


40. As regards the question of protection of such 
trademarks, it is the responsibility of the owner ofa 
well-known trademark to apply for defensive regis- 
tration of his trademark in accordance with the 
trademark law of the host country. It is not possible 
for the host country government either to cancel the 
registration of a trademark already given (except 
where there is a contravention of the law) or to 
prohibit the use of a trademark that has not been 
registered. Usually, both statutory and common law 
protection is available for trademarks. It is for the 
owner of a trademark to take appropriate legal 
action against any infringement of the trademark by 
taking recourse to such statutory or common law 
rights as may be available to him under the national 


legal system. 
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Service Marks 


41. The need for protecting service marks is 
recognised. Whether Service Marks should be pro- 
tected under the trade mark law by extending the 
definition of trademark to cover both goods and 
services or whether there should be a separate 
legislation for service marks or whether service 
marks should be protected in any othe manner under 
the legal system of the country should be left to the 
free choice of the country concerned. It is not 
appropriate to lay down a uniform standard that 
she term “trademark” should include service marks 
also. 


Term and Maintenance of Protection of Trademarks 


42. As regards the term and maintenance of pro- 
tection of trademarks, it is important to recognise 
the following: 

(i) There should be no uniform standard for the 
initial period of registration of a trademark and 
its subsequent renewal. Each country should be 
free to decide the appropriate period. 

(ii) The exclusive rights under the trademark law 
can be derived only from registration of the 
trademark in accordance with the provisions of 
the law. It cannot be derived merely on the 
basis of the use of the trademark. An unregis- 
tered trademark may at best be entitled to such 
right as may be available under the common law 
system of the country. 

(iii) The use of a trademark by a third party 
shall be considered as use by the trademark 
owner only if the third party is registered as a 
“Registered User” by the competent authority 
in accordance with the provisions of the trade- 
mark law of the country. The mere authorisa- 
tion of the use of the trademark by a third party 
through a private sanction, without the third 
party being registered as a “Registered User”, 
shall not constitute use by the trademark owner 
for the purpose of “use” requirements. 

(iv) Each country should be free to stipulate any 
special requirements for the use of a trademark 
such as the size (as for example, in connection 
with the display of the generic name on a drug 
in conjunction with a brand name) or use in 
combination with another trademark (as for 
example, the use of a foreign trademark in con- 
junction with a domestic trademark). 

(v) Assignment of a trademark shall be subject 
te such terms and conditions as the national law 
may lay down to ensure that the assignment does 
not circumvent the basic provisions of the law. 
(vi) Each country should be free to cancel the 
registration of a trademark for non-use after a 
reasonable period, unless valid reasons are shown 
for such non-use. A trademark should also be 
liable for cancellation if it has been registered by 
the owner without any bonafide intention to use 
it in the host country. 

43. Experience of developing countries shows 
that, as in the case of patents, trademark licensing 
agreements also contain numerous restrictive and 
anti-competitive conditions imposed on the licensee 


by the licensor of the trademark. Many of the exam- 
ples given in para 30 above, such as export restric- 
tions, tied purchases, restrictions on volume of pro- 
duction, marketing and distribution and the like 
apply equally to trademark licensing agreements also. 
As in the case of patents, trademark licensing agree- 
ments containing such restrictive and anti-competi- 
tive ‘conditions should be declared by law to be null 
and void. 


PART M 
COPYRIGHT 


44. The Berne Convention for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works is more than adequate 
to deal with copyright protection. 


PART IV 
INTEGRATED CIRCUITS 


45. A Treaty on intellectual property in respect 
of integrated circuits has been concluded in the 
Diplomatic Conference held for conclusion of such a 
Treaty in Washington, D.C. from May 8-26, 1989. 
The Treaty has been adopted with 49 States voting 
in favour, 2 against and 5 abstentions. It is expected 
that WIPO will organise a special meeting on the 
subject for the developing countries to frame a 
Model Law which would provide a useful reference 
for national legislation on the subject. Now that this 
Treaty has been concluded, the intellectual property 
Protection in respect of lay-out designs (topogra- 
a would be dealt with by each country accord- 
ingly. 


PART V 
TRADE SECRETS 


46. Trade Secrets cannot be considered to be 
intellectual property rights. The fundamental basis 
of an intellectual property right is its disclosure 
publication and registration, while the fundamental 
basis of a trade secret is its secrecy and confiden- 
tiality. The laws of many developing countries clearly 
stipulate that the term “licensor” and “licensee” 
should not be applied to a transaction involving the 
supply of confidential know-how, and only expres- 
sion such as “‘supplier” and the “recipient’’ should 
be used because such know-how cannot be regarded 
asa licensable right. The observance and enforce- 
ment of secrecy and confidentiality should be 
governed by contractual obligations and the provi- 
sions of appropriate Civil Law and not by intellec- 
tual property law. 

47. Since trade secret cannot be regarded as an 
intellectual property, it is beyond the mandate of the 
Negotiating Group to consider this matter. 


PART VI 
STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES AND GATT 
FRAMEWORK 


48. Since its inception, the patent system has 
always been regarded as an instrument for the pro- 
motion of inventive activity and its commercialisa- 
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tion in the patent granting country. The underlying 
philosophy of the whole system is that if exclusive 
monopoly rights -are conferred by the State on in- 
ventors, it will give a fillip to new inventions and the 
inventions will be followed by innovations and invest- 
ments for the commercial working of the inventions, 
thereby leading to the industrial progress of the 
country. The typical definition of a patent itself 
makes it clear that the invention should not only be 
novel, but it should also be capable of industrial 
application. The patent system has not been con- 
ceived as an instrument for the promotion of inter- 
national trade. The basic elements of a patent law, 
such as the definition of an invention, patentable and 
non-patentable inventions, prodnct versus process 
patents, duration of a patent, exclusive rights of a 
patent owner, commercial working, compulsory 
licensing, restrictive business practices, revocation of 
patents and the like, have always been viewed in the 
context of giving protection and exclusive rights for 
the purposes of encouraging inventive activity and the 
balancing of such protection or misuse of the mono- 
poly rights with public interest needs. Barring the 
restrictive and anti-competitive practices of the 
patent owners that definitely have the effect of imped- 
ing or distorting international trade, the other afore 
discussed features of the patent system are not 
related to international trade. Such effects as they 
may have on trade are merely incidental because 
the basic purpose of the patent system is not 
promotion of trade, but of inventive. activity. 
Likewise, the basic purpose of a trademark 
system is to distinguish the goods of one manu- 
facturer from those of another in the market 
place and to protect public against confusion and 
deception. The basic purpose of a copyright system 
is to give protection to copyright in literary, drama- 
tic, musical or artistic work, cinematographic films 
and the like. The protection of intellectual property 
rights has no direct or significant relationship to 
international trade. It is because substantive issues 
of intellectual property rights are not germane to 
international trade that GATT itself has played only 
a peripheral role in this area and the international 
community has established other specialised agencies 
to deal with them. It would therefore not be appro- 
priate to establish within the framework of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade any new 
rules and disciplines pertaining: to standards and 
principles concerning the availability, scope and use 
of intellectual property rights. O 
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Inder Mohan : Opposition Parties 
(Contd. from page 14) i 


divided because of too many groups and factions 
among the Naxalites, whereas there is open hostility 
between the CPM andthe various Naxal groups, 
there is hardly any coordination whatsoever between 
them and the CPI either. Their mutual differences 
which are too well-known are claimed to be based 
on ideological principles by all of them. The net 
result is not just fragmentation in the Left move- 
ment but different ideological interpretations evén- 
tually undermining struggles launched by the people 
in different parts of the country. Ironically, each 
one of these Communist Parties and groups firmly 
believes that ultimately its ideological analysis alone 
is‘bound to prove to be correct. Aslong as this 
situation continues the last laugh will remain with 
the establishment. There is yet another Communist 
Party led by the veteran S.A Dange. This has yet 
to emerge as a force to be reckoned with. It 
supports the policies of the Congress-I. It maintains 
its illusions that the Congress-I is a secular demo- 
cratic socialist party and not the one which thrives 
on communalised, criminalised and highly centra- 
lised despotic politics. It keeps on harping upon the 
other Communist Parties to support the Congress-I. 
Needless to say, the establishment would not wish 
for something better as far as the cumulative role of 
the Communist Parties is concerned. ' 

The Congress-S is another splinter group which 
tries to make its presence felt through speeches and 
statements. Its virtually sole and voluble, visibl 
heavyweight spokesman somehow gets away wi 
sufficient publicity to satisfy himself. 

Under these circumstances, the slogan of Opposi- 
tion unity, if changed into Opposition coalition may 
be more realistic. Even if the BJP decides to go 
alone with its questionable and retrograde stand on 
Ram Janambhoomi, Article 370 and -alliance with 
the Shiv Sena, etc., the Janata Dal with its Left-of- 
the-Centre orientation and the Left parties can form 
a convincing alternative coalition government despite 
all the constraints and constrictions of the present 
system. A functional solution of their internal rifts 
and their capacity to provide a government that 
genuinely means to work in the interest of the people 
will determine their credibility and feasibility. 

However it will be futile to pin high hopesfor a 
social change, or expect too many-radical improve- 
ments from a coalition of Opposition parties as 
mentioned above. But they can certainly provide a 
far more effective alternative to the Congress-I and 
also defeat the nefarious communal designs of all the 
Rightist parties. 


WHEREAS the political parties have to formulate 
their policies and plan their actions with electoral 
politics uppermost in their minds, the genuine 
voluntary agencies and individual activists have so far 
refrained from being bogged down in this dirty 
game. The functioning of such bodies and indivi- 
duals is based upon the social, economic and 
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cultural problems faced by vast numbers of deprived 
people. It is a sad and unfortunate fact of human 
life in India that such people comprise an over- 
whelming majority of our population. The socio- 
economic problems faced by these people are age- 
old, grim and caused by ruthless inhuman 
exploitation. The handful of privileged Haves have 
been playing havoc with the lives cf the rural and 
urban poor, that is, the Have-nots. 

The voluntary groups have made a signal contri- 
bution in highlighting these problems with which 
the middle and upper middle classes were not so 
familiar. They have objectively analysed them, and 
have made strenuous efforts to find their practical 
solutions. Their basic approach has been based on 
firstly learning from the people, then generating 
overall environmental awareness among them through 
mutual discussions regarding their living and 
working conditions and finally by striving to orga- 
nise them. 

They believe in active participation of the people 
at all stages and phases of their struggles. By and 
large voluntary groups are involved with unorga- 
nised sectors of labour in rural and urban India. 
Thus far their activities have been playing a positive 
role, howsoever limited it may appear to be in 
proportion to the size of the country and its popula- 
tion. It should also be borne in mind that unlike 
otganised industrial labour, the task of bringing 
together unorganised labourers, who remain spread 
out in long distant areas, both in villages and cities, 
is a stupendous one. For this a considered long- 
term approach is a must. There can be no short cut 
to it. 

But there are certain voluntary bodies which, 
though active, do not believe in coordinating their 
activities in day-to-day field work. They have 
become possessive of their respective areas of activity 
and consider them to be their domains. Such bodies 
are also very individualistic regarding the financial 
aid that they get from different sources. The moment 
they treat such aid as salaries for their jobs, their 
dedication gets automatically compromised. The 
establishment, created by the present system, tries to 
bring such voluntary bodies under its influence, 

At the same time there are several voluntary 
agencies which are seriously re-thinking to coordi- 
nate their day-to-day field work and thus strengthen 
people’s movements. For them, financial aid means 
a factor for consolidation of their activities enabling 
effective service to their cause and a factor for their 
survival, Not only does their commitment remain 
firm, they never provide an opportunity to the 
establishment to influence or overawe them in any 
way. All such organisations and individuals can be 
a source of inspiration to others. With people’s 
support they can ultimately develop into a force 
which has to be taken into account. 

Invariably, most of the voluntary organisations 
and individuals claim to be non-political, which is 
a misnomer. In fact no such activity can be termed 
as non-political. They can certainly remain non- 
party active elements, which they have got to be. 
Because the moment they associate themsélves or 
join any political party, they lose their ‘identity and 


also provide a setback to the cause which they took 
up. In today’s context, the political parties are 
tainted with one blemish or the other, electoral 
manipulations being the worst of all. 

Instead of feeling shy of being political, the volun- 
tary bodies and activists should realise that they are 
laying a sound basis for a new kind of politics with 
high standards and objectives related to the people 
at the grassroots level. Ifpursued with an honesty 
of purpose, devotion and through sustained efforts, 
this type of different politics generated by the volun- 
tary agencies will in the final round replace the 
decadent and degenerated politics let loose by the 
power-oriented political parties of the present era. 

Wherever and whenever the voluntary bodies have 
campaigned for providing. potable water denied to 


R.C. Dutt: Jawahar Yojana 
(Contd. from page 8) 





goveroment, spread over decades, to reduce this 
rate. And this increase adds to the quantum of un- 
employment, thus creating a vicious circle. 

The nature of poverty and its causes are not 
shrouded in mystery. They have been studied and 
are well-known. They only need to be officially 
recognised, and to be widely propagated. For too 
long have the propertied classes lulled the poor with 
false promises of relief in an attempt to preserve 
their privileges. The Jawahar Rozgar Yojana is the 
latest instance of such an attempt. It needs to be 
recognised for what it really is — a scheme which, 
if honestly implemented can alleviate the worst 
sufferings caused by poverty, but can do little by 


` Dang : Perestroika Debate 
i (Contd. from page 24) 


can take as much timeas they like? If so, is it 
democratic? Can it be considered democratie if the 
leader just ignores vital but inconvenient issues 
raised during the debate and does not even touch 
them in the ‘course of his final reply? Will it be 
democratic if in his final reply instead of answering 
some sharp criticism made by some member, some- 
thing entirely new is flung at that member in the 
course of the final reply and if that member does 
not fget an opportunity to state his position? It 
seems we can learn something from bourgeois demo- 
cracy even for inner-party democracy. 

Both the Communist Parties can be proud of the 
fact that unlike the Congress-I, they have regular 
inner-party elections. However, instances of pressure 
from above to ensure “‘unanimity” are by no means 
a few. 

The Control Commission is supposed to be.a very 
important organ of a Communist Party. Generally 
its task is to hear appeals, to ensure that there are 
no violations of the Party Constitution, etc. Gene- 
rally itis elected by the Party Congress and is 
supposed to function dependently of the Central 
Committee of the Party or its equivalent organ. In 
actual practice, a Control Commission really 
functioning in this manner would be an exception 
rather than the rule. ; 

As far as the recent developments in China are 
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the millions of Indian villagers or for implementa- 
tion of all those laws which have been enacted by the 
government ostensibly for ameliorating the living and, 
working conditions of the rural and urban poor, and: 
have never seen light of the day, the establishment has 
always come down with a heavy hand against them. 
It has been criminally politicising such human issues. 
Therefore, let the Voluntary bodies and activists feel 
conscious of and take pride in the new form of politics 
which they have created and through which a new 
social, economic and political system will get evolved, 
As has already been stated, there can be no short- 
cut to bringing about a system free of economic 
disparities and social injustices. Even if it takes 
more than two decades to accomplish, all efforts 
made in this direction will be worthwhile. O 


itself to eradicate it. ` 

If poverty eradiction is a serious objective, it can 
be pursed only: by introducing structural changes in 
the pattern of asset-holding, and by encouraging 
planned development which will at least not cause 
further distortion the existing pattern. This is what 
Jawaharlal Nehru had -sought to achieve, though 
not with great success. It isa distinct dishonour to 
his memory that a successor government which has 
opted for market rather than planned development, 
has acquiesced in further distortion of the pattern 
of land-holding as a result of the “Green Revolu- 
tion”, and has done little so far about land reforms, 
should associate his name with a Yojana in the 
last year of its electoral mandate to mislead the 
people that it_has found a short-cut for eradication 
of poverty. D . i . Er 
concerned, the highly | democratic functioning of 
the Party and the yi tual non-functioning of the 
Government of China had become too blatant. And 
all that happened could not be totally unrelated to 
the wrong attitude of the CPC toward the Pol Pot 
phenomenon, in which attitude as yet change to the 
extent necessary has not taken place. The type’ of 
support which ‘the Polit-Bureau of the CPIM 
extended to the CPC leadership (minus the sacked 
General Secretary and those of his views) and announ- 
ed it with great fanfare is an indication the long way 
the Indian Communists have to go. 

Last but not the least, one thing should be madè 
clear. Examples given dbove are not only from thé 
CPI-M but also from'the CPI of which this writer 
himself is a member. These prove that both the 
parties need to seriously consider how much 
Perestroika and glasnost must be introduced in them 
and of what type. j 
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Indo-Lanka Ties and Moscow 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


REPORTING on the detailed and substantive talks 
that Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi had with 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev: in Moscow on 
July 15, a noted editor of a regional English language 
newspaper wrote in his daily: 


t body in the UN. There cannot be any doubt that 
ie tena will reach ‘the Security Council if India goes 
ahead and supports an Eelam. i 


Moscow supported India’s position on 
Lanka at the official talks. 
_ plicated Lanka problem were left for the one-to-one 


scheduled for dinner time. 


In other words, what the editor had tried to 
convey to his readers was that New Delhi would 
shortly seek to engineer a Cyprus-type solution in 
Sri Lanka and was keen to enlist Moscow’s support 
in the UN when Colombo takes the issue to the 
Security Council in the event of such a development. 
He had further given the impression that the USSR 
supported India’s position on Sri Lanka, implying 
thereby that what New Delhi sought to do in that 
island state (bringing about a Cyprus-type solution) 
also had Moscow’s blessings. 
~ One was not privy to the discussions that Rajiv 
held with Gorbachev — first, alongwith their respec- 
tive official delegations in the Kremlin and thereafter 
the one-to-one talks at dinner in the Soviet Presi- 
dent’s dacha (country-house) in the outskirts of 
Moscow (all spread over seven hours). However, 
what can be stated with certainty is that the Soviet 
leader did not extend support to the ‘Indian position 
on Sri Lanka. 

In fact had Gorbachev done so, the Government 
of India’s spokesman in Moscow would have gone 
to town on it. However, the spokesman briefing 
Indian newsmen on the seventeenth floor of Rossiya 
hotel overlooking the Kremlin was cautious enough 
to point out that the Soviet side had displayed 
“understanding” of the Indian position in regard to 
its relations with its neighbours. In diplomatic 
parlance “understanding” and “support” do not 
convey the same meaning. That is also true in 
journalism. 

' Secondly, the report on Rajiv Gandhi’s talks with 
Gorbachev, put out by the Soviet news agency TASS 
on July 16, did not refer to any Soviet “understand- 
ing” of the Indian position on the issue. In fact it 
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was only pointed out in that report that the two 
leaders had “also discussed” the relations of their 
respective countries with their neighbours — which 
meant Gorbachev had given a resume of his talks’ 
with the Chinese in Beijing-and the Iranians in 
Moscow whereas Rajiv had informed Gorbachev 
of the results of his trip to Beijing and India’s 
present ties with Nepal and Sri Lanka, besides 
Pakistan. 

This correspondent was in Moscow at the time of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s visit and he was able to cover it as 
well. On July 15 Gennady Gerasimov, the highly 
articulate Soviet Government spokesman, gave a 
reception in honour of the visiting Indian journalists 
(there were 40 of them who had accompanied the 
Prime Minister to Paris, Moscow and Islamabad). 
There in response to queries, Gerasimov cogently 
spelt out the Soviet position on the worsening Indo- 
Sri Lanka relations: from the USSR’s own experience 
in Afghanistan Moscow was convinced that there 
could be no military solution in any such situation. 
The only way out was through the process of dialo- 
gue. When a senior editor tried to argue with him on 
the LTTE’s role in Sri Lanka, the Soviet spokesman 
refused to be drawn into the specifics (of whether 
the LTTE happened to be worse than the Afghan 
mujahideen) but conveyed the general Soviet stand 
based.on Moscow’s bitter experience in Afghanistan. 
The message was clear: New Delhi could’ not count 
on Moscow’s support if and when it embarked on an 
adventure in Sri Lanka similar to the one that 
Turkey had attempted in Cyprus. That message was 
evident also from the present course of the Soviet 
leadership worldwide: relaxation on tensions every- 
where facilitating settlement of regional conflicts. 
This could not be reconciled with what the editor of 
the regional paper had tried to transmit in his report, 


This correspondent had the opportunity of meeting 
Yuri Vinogradov, Deputy Diréctor in the South Asia 
Department of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, in 
Moscow before Rajiv Gandhi’s visit. Vinogradov 
definitely showed understanding of New Delhi’s 
stances vis-a-vis Sri Lanka in the light of the Sri 
Lankan President’s call for the complete withdrawal 
of the Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) by July-. 
end (which, he agreed, was logistically impossible). 
But he categorically underscored: “‘We are not ina 
position nor are we willing to take sides” in the 
Indo-Sri Lanka dispute on the issue. Asked to clarify 
the Soviet position, he said: ‘Our position, and we 
have made it very clear, is that we are in favour of 
a peaceful, democratic, sovereign, integral and united 


republic of Sti Lanka. We are opposed tò the balka- ` 


nisation of Sri Lanka.” 


Soviet Foreign Ministry officials whom one was 
able to meet presented the general line of Moscow 
that India with its broad vision and outlook “‘can 
afford to be magnanimous”, adopt a concilia- 
tory and accommodative approach in the spirit of 
the 1986 Delhi Declaration (signed by Rajiv and 
Gorbachev) and ‘‘not let passions influence state 
wisdom and emotions overflow” because, after all, 
“anger is the worst adviser”. 

Soviet newspapers — Pravda and Izvestia — bad 
been frank enough (candour even in such issues is a 
product of present-day glasnost that has currrently 
acquired phenomenal proportions in Soviet society) 
to comment earlier that the present deterioration in 
Indo-Sri Lanka relations was the outcome of domes- 
tic compulsions of both the countries; and the most 
appropriate means of defusing tensions would be 
through the medium of dialogue. Whatever Gerasi- 
mov, Vinogradov and other Soviet officials said was 
within the purview of that general framework. 

Today active steps have been taken to defuse 
tensions in Indo-Sri Lanka ties. The high level 


negotiations in the Indian capital, held at the initia- 
tive of New Delhi, have helped to arrest further 
deterioration of bilateral relations. It will not be 
wrong to conclude that these negotiations are to a 
large measure due to the persuasive advice received — 
by both New Delhi and Colombo from not only 
Moscow but Washington as well. The Soviet insis- 
tence on dialogue instead of confrontation fits in , 
with these talks conducted at the ministerial level. 

However, it must be underlined that such press 
reports as the one mentioned above did create mis- 
understandings between New Delhi and Colombo. ` 
The unfortunate fact that this particular report 
remained uncontradicted from the Prime Minister’s 
Office had the potentiality, of aggravating the mis- 
understandings, especially when the editor concerned 
is known to be close to Rajiv Gandhi's circle. 

Nevertheless, the cavalier reference by this editor 
to a Cyprus-type solution having been raised at the 
Moscow talks with a view to enlisting Soviet support 
at the UN Security Council seems to be — in the 
light of the latest developments — a product of the 
editor’s imagination than having any relationship 
with the reality. 0 
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Chinese Tragedy — The Human Dimension 


T™ recent developments in China have been exten- 

sively commented upon in Mainstream. Every 
Leftist has felt duly concerned and tried to under- 
stand the developments according to one’s predi- 
lections. However, in spite of the exhaustive com- 
ments and dissection of the developments, two small, 
but significant statements have been missed alto- 
gether by the commentators. 

The Times of India (July 3, 1989) carried a news 
titled ‘Lack of Teargas ‚prompted Firing: Lio’ 
quoting Reuter. The news, till date, has not been 
contradicted, and so, may be presumd as correct. 
Even if the news were not correct, the fact that 


metallic bullets were used, remains! The first para- 


graph of this news item is quoted below: 


_Chinese troops had to fire on pro-democracy protestors in 

Beijing a month ago because the security forces had 

‘msufficient tear gas and no rubber bullets or water cannon, 

Premier Li Peng told ao American visitor. . 

In my humble opinion, the above citation is more 
telling than the actual bullets used, and needs no 
comment! 


: The text of Deng Xiaoping’s address to PLA ` 


commanders, after the Tiananmen Square was 
carried by Mainstream (July 15, 1989) citing China 
Daily (June 28, 1989) as the source; and so its 
veracity can hardly be doubted. A significant and 
eloquent statement from the same reads: 
lf tanks were used toroll over people, this would have 
_ created confusion between right and wrong among the 
people nationwide. That is why, I have to thank PLA 


officers and men for using this approach to handle 
rebellion. 


Use of tanks was an alternative, and tanks were 
not used — only, to avoid confusion, human lives, 
being of no consequence! 

The continuing finale of the tragic events, that 
is, the capital punishment, has also not attracted 
due attention of the commentators. Should the 
practitioners of Marxism-Leninism resort to capital 
punishment, in the year 1989? 

To conclude, I would like to reiterate, what I had 
written, while raising questions in response to EMS’s 
paper on “Indian Nationalism and World Social- 
ism” (Mainstream, May 6, 1989): A 

Iam not pleading for Humanism, the philosophy; but 

- foran honest soul searching by the Communists — the 
builders of the humane world order of the morrow.... 

Principled union of thought and action coupled with 

- hutaneness is what our society 1s loudly crying for — 
-~ only,1f we care to Jisten! 

I did not, and still do not, wish to participate in 
the on-going debate on this issue; however, I could 
not resist putting forth this largely neglected dimen- 
sion of the issue, for the kind consideration of all 
the ‘Leftists, especially Prakash Karat, whom I 
greatly respect as an intellectual and a Communist 
leader. 

July 30, ‘1989 
B-12/SII, 
Dilshad Garden 
Shahdara, ` 
Delhi-110032, ` 


Alok Bhowmick 
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India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer 
of tea. The country produces from the ordinary to - 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why Apeejay, which is 
the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
_ to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea to the consumers in Delhi. 
This is pure Assam CIC leaf tea of our Tea Estates, 
Make it the way you normally make your tea 
and it will give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
_ Drink this tea for 3 months and you will never 


want your old brand again. Z 
y ant, 


Surendra Paul 
Chairman 
Assam Frontier Tea Ltd. 
Empire Plantations (India) Ltd. 
Singlo (India) Tea Co, Ltd» 
Available at 


PARK HOTEL 


15, Parliament Street, New Delhi 
Telephone : 352477, 352275 


DELHI’S BEST LOCATED LUXURY HOTEL 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Stem the Rot 


c6 WE are citizens of a great country, on the verge 

of bold advance, and we have to live upto 
that high standard,” wrote Jawaharlal Nehru in a 
message to the press on our first Independence Day. 
Fortytwo years later it is distressing to note syste- 
matic destruction of the ethics of the elected govern- 
ment by the present dispensation headed by Nehru’s 
grandson. 

Under Rajiv Gandhi’s benign indulgence the 
Congress-I MPs launched a massive assault on the 
Comptroller and Auditor General (CAG) using the 
choicest epithets against the person holding the office 
of the CAG — a public figure renowned for high 
probity, something difficult to find in the rulin g party 
today. Thereby they weakened the constitutional fra- 
mework of the country, a point brought into focus 
by such an eminent judicial luminary as V.R. Krishna 
Iyer (see p. 5). 

On Monday (August 7) the Prime Minister em- 
ployed in the Lok Sabha an expression — “limpets” 
— to describe the Opposition elders. Use of such 
words is indisputably undignified and does no credit 
to the Prime Minister. Unfortunately this is not 
being realised by him or the sycophants around him. 
However, his Cabinet colleagues — among whom 
there still are a few outstanding and erudite intellec- 
tuals steeped in the Nehru tradition — should be in 
a position to comprehend the gravity of the situaticn 


caused by such acts eroding parliamentary pro- 
priety. Is it too much to expect them to raise their 
voice to express their sense of anguish over such 
incidents? One does not have to hold a brief for the 
Opposition to take such a step, a simple one at that 
for anyone; loyal to the heritage of the old 
Congress that helped the Indian people to win the 
struggle for freedom under the leadership of the other 
Gandhi whose precepts and teachings are fast 
being consigned to oblivion. 


The battle-drums for the impending general elec- 
tions have already been sounded. With the Opposi- 
tion highlighting tne issue of corruption, it was only 
to be anticipated that the Congress-I would rake up 
the Kudal Commission report —as was done in case 
of the one of Hardgrave on the prospects of Indira 
Gandhi’s assassination before she was actually 
murdered — to settle political scores with its oppo- 
nents. Perceptive observers understand that this is 
part of electoral gimmicks, for the security of the 
country can hardly be the prime concern of the 
ruling jet-set. Suffice it to underline that elements 
totally sold to foreign vested interests are currently 
being lionised by not only Congress-I leaders but 
also progressive Leftists who have tied their fortunes 
to those of Rajiv Gandhi. 


However, electoral gimmicks of this kind hold out 
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prospects of a no-holds-barred election campaign. 
Such a campaign would deal a heavy blow to the 
very edifice of our parliamentary democracy. 

Is it not time for patriots of all hues, still loyal to 
the cherished ideals of the Mahatma and Nehru, to 
come together and prevent such an eventuality in 


the Nehru Centenary year? 


Let us collectively try to stem the rot. This should 
be our pledge on this August Fifteenth if we are to 
live up to the high standard of the great country 
in which we reside. 


August 9 Sumit Chakrayartty 





` Still Not Late 


T™ week-long ministerial level talks between India 
and Sri Lanka, which faced the imminent danger 
of breakdown on more than one occasion, have 
ended without reaching any agreement on the sub- 
stantive issues under discussion. However, it would 
be incorrect to conclude that the talks were a 
total failure. 

First, there is now no difference on the need for a 
total pull-out of the Indian Peace Keeping Force 
(IPKF) as has been demanded by the Sri Lankan 
Government. The differences are on (a) the time- 
frame of withdrawal (Colombo wanting it to be 
completed by mid-September, and New Delhi offer- 
ing to carry out the pull-out operation in a phased 
manner within 28 to 30 weeks, that is, by February 
next year); and (b) whether it should be subject to 

the situation on the ground relating to the security 
and safety of all communities in the merged pro- 
vince of the North and the East (a point highlighted 
by the Indian side; Sri Lanka does not, according to 
available indications, accept this view). 

Secondly, it appears that some form of agreement 
has been reached on the review of the implementa- 
tion of the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord of July 29, 1987. 
India has reportedly acknowledged the Sri Lankan 
position that the IPKF withdrawal should not be 
linked to the implementation of the Accord. This 
was precisely because Colombo also clarified its 
position on the implementation so far effected and 
the steps taken for setting up the Provincial Police 
Force as well as for facilitating the effective func- 
tioning of the Provincial Councils. 

On the issue of the safety and security of all com- 
munities in the North-East province, Sri Lanka has 
underscored that it was a matter entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the Colombo administration which 
assumed full responsibility for it. Nevertheless, it 
has agreed to a committee (comprising the Governor 
of the North-East province, the Sri Lanka Army 
Commander, the Inspector General of Police *and 
the IPKF General Officer Commanding) for review- 
ing and coordinating security arrangements during 
the IPKF pull-out. India on the other hand wants a. 


The differences are primarily on the issue of (a) 
the time-table of withdrawal; and (b) ceasefire (that 
is, cessation of the IPKF’s offensive military opera- 
tions) in the North and the East. Colombo wants 
the ceasefire from the side of the IPKF to be imme- 
diate and unqualified. New Delhi has agreed to 
unilateral suspension of offensive military opera- 
tions (but subject to specific operational conditions 
to be announced separately) for a 15-day period that 
would be extended ‘‘dnce the LTTE joins and parti- 
cipaties in the North-East Peace Committee”. 

In fact the North-East Peace Committee, mooted 
by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, is to comprise 
representatives of all Tamil groups (both LTTE and 
non-LTTE) and chaired by a Sri Lankan Cabinet 
Minister. It is intended to realise unity among all 
Tamil groups, help ensure progress in imple- 
menting the Sri Lankan Constitution’s 13th amend- 
ment (the enabling provision for devolution of 
power), take steps to increase the efficacy of the 
Provincial Council, bring about the safety and secu- 
rity of all inhabitants in the province, draw all sec- 
tions into the democratic framework and provide the 
foundation for ethnic (Tamil-Sinhala) harmony. 

The Sri Lankan delegation at the New Delhi talks 
had initially enthusiastically welcomed the proposal 
for the Peace Committee but later it is learnt to have 
underplayed it, perhaps because of the LTTEB’s reluc- 
tance to join any such panel. Be that as it may, the 
significance of the proposal remains in a large 
measure undiminished. 

The Sri Lankan Parliament is currently discussing 
the results of the New Delhi talks and the positions 
taken by both sides in those discussions. The 
talks helped each side to get acquainted with the 
other’s concerns — India of Sri Lanka’s anxiety to 
realise expeditious withdrawal of the IPKF so as to 
help in its battle against terrorism by the Janata 
Vimukti Peramuna (JVP) chauvinists; and Sri Lanka 
of India’s desire to ensure the safety and security of 
the Tamils in the North and the East. 

Nevertheless, it must be categorically stated that 
both sides failed to display the requisite sagacity 
which the situation demands. This is more true of 
India than Sri Lanka. Being endowed with a broader 
vision on account of its polity, India could have 
exhibited greater magnanimity and unilaterally 
announced its own time-frame of the IPKF pull-out 
without linking it to the issue of the Tamils’ security. 
Its inability to do this has been a fundamental flaw. 
Following such an announcement, it would have 


committee (comprising the Chief Minister of the ‘-been on a stronger wicket to project and materialise 


North-East province—and not the Provincial Gover- 


its legitimate demands on the Tamils’ safety, devolu- 


nor — alongwith the other personalities mentioned “tion of power and other subjects. 


in the Sri Lankan suggestion) to review and advise `, 


on the measures for the safety and security of al 
communities of the North-East province besides. 


Even now it is not too late to act on these lines _ 


“gnd unfold the path to regional harmony. This is the 


path dictated by wisdom and farsightedness without 


coordinating arrangements as the IPKF’s phased \geeking short-term gains, domestic or otherwise. 


withdrawal proceeds. 
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India Will Be What We Are 






pE us not forget where we 
have failed or where we have 
erred. For our failures and errors 
have been many. Some ofthese 
are obvious enough, but the real 
failure has been a failure of the 
spirit and a falling away from the 
high standards set by the Father 
of our Nation, under whose wise 
guidance we had struggled and 
marched for over a quarter of a 
century. He taught us that worthy 
ends could only be achieved 
through worthy means, that ideals 
and objectives could never be 
divorced from the methods 
adopted to realise them. He had 
told us to cast out fear, for fear 
is not only ignoble but is also the 
parent of hatred and violence. 


Many of us forgot this lesson 
and fear gripped us, fear not of 
some distant adversary, but fear 
of one another, and evil deeds 
followed in its train. 


The Master who guided us and 
inspired us is no more. We have 
to shoulder the burden ourselves 
now and the first question that 
we have to put ourselves is this: 
Do we stand by his teaching and 
message or do we stray into new 
paths? I want to tell you that 
this year of hard trial has con- 
vinced me more than ever that if 
India is to prosper and grow in 
stature, as she must and will, it 
will be through adherence to that 
message and teaching. I know I 
am feeble and have often proved 
unworthy of India to whose 
service [had pledged myself so 
often. But however unworthy we 
may be of India, we have still 
something of the strength that 
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the Master gave us. That strength 
comes not only from him, but 
from his message, and so today I 
pledge myself anew to the service 
of the Motherland and of the 
ideals that Gandhiji placed before 
us. 


All of us talk of India and all 
of us demand many things from 
India. What do we give her in 
return? We can take nothing 
from her beyond what we give 
her. India will ultimately give 
us what we give her of love and 
service and productive and crea- 
tive work. India will be what we 
are: our thoughts and action 
will shape her. Born of her fruit- 
ful womb, we are children of 
hers, little bits of the India of 
today, and yet we are also the 
parents of the India of tomorrow. 
Ifwe are big, so will India be, 
and if we grow little-minded and 
narrow in outlook, so also will 
India be. 


Our troubles during the past 
year were largely the result of 
this narrowness in outlook and 
pettiness in action which isso 
foreign to India’s great cultural 
inheritance. Communalism thre- 
atened to crush the free spirit in 
us, the communalism of the 
Muslim, of the Hindu and of the 
Sikh. Provincialism came in the 
way of that larger unity which 
is so essential to India’s greatness 
and progress. The spirit of 
faction spread and made us forget 
the big things that we had stood 
for. 

We have to find ourselves again 
and go back to the free India of 
our dreams. We have to redis- 


August Fifteenth is being observed next week in the year of the Nehru Centenary. Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s broadcast to the nation on August 15, 1948 is noteworthy because the words he uttered then 
hold considerable importance for our contemporary political life. Excerpts from that address are 
being reproduced here. — Editor 






cover the old values and place 
them in the new setting of a free 
India. For freedom brings res- 
ponsibility and can only be sus- 
tained by self-discipline, hard 
work, and the spirit ofa free 
people. 

So let us be rid of everything 
that limits us and degrades us. 
Let us cast out fear and com- 
munalism and provincialism. Let 
us build up a free and democratic 
India, where the interest of the 
masses of our people has always 
the first place to which all other 
interests must submit. 

Freedom has no meaning unless 
it brings relief to these masses 
from their many burdens. Demo- 
cracy means tolerance, tolerance 
not merely of those who agree 
with us, but of those who do not 
agree with us. With the coming 
of freedom our patterns of 
behaviour must change also so as 
to fit in with this freedom. 

There is conflict and there are 
rumours of greater conflict in 
India and all over the world. We 
have to be ready for every emer- 
gency and contingency. When the 
nation is in peril, the first duty of 
every citizen is to give his or her 
service to the nation without fear 
or expectation of reward. But 
today I do not wish to speak of 
coflicts and wars but rather of 
peace and cooperation and I 
want say to all the nations of the 
world, including our neighbour 
country, that we stand for peace 
and friendship with them. The 
only war that we want to fight 
with all our might is the war 
against poverty and all its un- 
happy brood. O 
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independence Day, 1988 


P.S. 


On the face of it, there is 
nothing unique about the 
Independence Day celebrations 
at Ghatal, one of the five sub- 
divisions of Midnapore (West 
Bengal), which again happens 
to be one of the five hundred 
odd districts of India, albeit the 
district which has the distinction 
of having the highest population 
in the country (nearly 80 lakhs). 
It was here in the 1930s that 
three successive District Magis- 
trates were shot dead by militant 
rationalists. 

When I took up the matter of 
finalising the details of the 
Independence Day celebrations in 
1988, I did not quite realise the 
emotions that the day would 
stir, and how important this day 
is for those who have struggled 
for it, and how much our gene- 
ration has to learn from the 
veterans. For, before that day, I 
had a general respect for free- 
dom fighters, but they were more 
peoplé one read about in text 
books, but now after hearing 
them, and listening to the con- 
victions they have, I can frankly 
state that they were what we 
say, ‘witness to an era”. 

What struck me most was 
that although we have been 
calling them every year for the 
Independence Day celebrations, 
we seem to take our freedom 
fighters for granted. The nation 
does not extend to them even 
the normal courtesies which we 
should reserve for senior citizens. 
After all, pensions and free bus 
passes are not the stuff with 
which the nation can repay 
it’s debt of gratitude to them. 

He spoke: Arbinda Maity, in 
his eighties. He came barefeet, 
dressed in immaculate khadi, and 
there was pride in his voice and 
a gait in his bearing. He stood 
erect when the girls of the local 
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school sang the national anthem 
and then burst out into Vande 
Mataram. ï had prepared a very 
short speech, primarily because 
Iam still not very confident of 
my Bengali, in which I paid 
tribute to the martyrs who laid 
their lives and shed blood and 
tears for freedom. Then he 
spoke, and although he could 
not hold the audience spellbound 
(for who attends Independence 
Day functions these days out of 
choice?), he spoke as if he were 
reliving those times. Those who 
wanted to leave, left, and those 
who stayed on, heard. 


I was touched when he looked 
up, saw the SDO’s compound, 
looked at me with paternal 
affection and said: “There was a 
time when in this court com- 
pound, I was beaten by the 
order of the SDO; it is this 
compound where it was a crime 
to bring the tricolour; it is this 
compound from where we were 
lead to the sub-jail when we 
sang Vande Mataram; and now 
in the very same compound, we 
have our own SDO hoisting our 
own tricolour.” He was thrilled 
on seeing that Rashmi (my wife) 
was with me. (The photographer 
was suddenly galvanised into 
action and he took a snap.) 

He paused. And spoke again. 
Meticulously, with reference 
beoks from his bag which he 
had placed on the table. He 
spoke of the struggle of the 
people of Midnapore and Ghatal, 
the tradition of revolt and strug- 
gle against oppression — the 
Sepoy Mutiny, the Indigo riots, 
the Sanyasi Rebellion, the mass 
upsurge during the partition of 
Bengal, the feelings and senti- 
ments generated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the shock of Jallianwala, 
the Salt Satyagraha and the 
many local legends and stories. 
He spoke of the three successive 
District Magistrates of Mid- 
napore — Paddy, Doglash and 
Burge — who were shot dead 


by the people, and the expres- 
sions used by the then DMs 
towards Congressmen. During 
the Salt Satyagraha, people came 
from all over the division to 
Daspur (a PS of Ghatal), both 
the thana officers fled their posts 
and the SDO was at a loss. 


It gave me a thrill of historical 
satisfaction to learn that Khudi- 
ram Bose had his education here. 
Of course, I now know that 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar was 
born at Birsingha, in Ghatal 
block. That this place has so 
much history and legend, and 
that it had contributed so much 
to the freedom struggle, came as 
an eye-opener to me. I, who had 
always studied History and Philo- 
sophy in larger macro-perspec- 
tives, learnt, as if in a flash, that 
history is made everywhere and 
by unassuming people, who per- 
haps never receive the considera- 
tion from history or historians. 
I instantly understood that the 
strength of the freedom strug- 
gle lay not in the metropolis of 
Calcutta and Bombay and Delhi, 
but in the predominantly agrarian 
and rural belts where the peasant 
stood up boldly against the impe- 
rial authority. 


What pride is there in his 
voice! What inner strength drives 
him to comeevery year on the 
appointed day to the SDO’s com- 
pound? What does he expect? 
Apart from wanting to share his 
joys and sorrows — and the many 
summers of struggle — to what 
end? 


It has left an indelible imprint 
on my memory — the Indepen- 
dence Day celebrations at Ghatal 
in 1988. Precisely because of the 
new realisation that dawned on 


me on that day about such 
unassuming personalities like 
Arbinda Maity, our valiant 


freedom fighters, who gave so 
much of their life for our political 
independence while seeking so 
little in return. CJ 


. 
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Congress-I Assault on CAG 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


An event has happened, upon which it is difficult to 
speak, and impossible to be silent. — Burke 


T= Indian event, which exceeded precedents, is the 

vituperation against an independent constitutional 
authority whose autonomous operations are of the 
essence of financial accountability to the nation. I 
mean the Comptroller and Auditor General (CAG, 
for short). 

Parliament is the palladium of institutional and 
individual freedoms. Its debates should defend, not 
destroy; but the decline and fall of that supreme and 
strategic Power and Process is the sad scenario 
which Indian history witnessed during the current 
_ epileptic era of Parliament. Not long ago, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and some companion 
Judges on the Shah Bano Bench were contra-consti- 
tutionally abused in Parliament. And now, the CAG 
is the victim. One by one, each invigilatory instru- 
mentality whose functional independence is impera- 
tive if the scheme of checks and balances is to 
guarantee the rule of accountability, is being dis- 
mantled. Institutional destabilisation is the new 
menace to India’s democratic integrity. And who, 
alas, is engineering this subversion now is the ruling 
party itself. 

The constitutional sentinal and financial control- 
lerate of the nation is the CAG. Such institutions 
play a key role in most democracies with built-in 
mechanisms against prodigality, corruption and 
neglect. Its Indian genesis takes us back to the pre- 
independence era. The Secretary of State who 
exercised strict scrutiny over financial management 
operated through the office of the Auditor General 
with responsibility to the Secretary of State and the 
legislatures to enforce regularity and economy in the 
administration of public finance. Even in those days 
the CAG was in charge of the compilation and 
maintenance of the accounts in both the Centre and 
the provinces. The Muddiman Committee of 1924 
suggested some changes. Then came the Government 
of India Act of 1935 which provided that the 
Auditor General to the governments and legislatures 
in India to be laid on the table of the respective 
Houses and not to the Secretary of State. The inde- 
pendence of the Auditor General was secured by 
making him ineligible for further office under the 
Government and by equating his permanency of 
tenure with that of a Federal Court Judge. 

Free India’s Constitution in the drafting stages 
considered the paramount role of the CAG. There 
was virtual unanimity in the Constituent Assembly 
that the CAG “was the most important functionary 
under the Constitution in his position as the watch- 
dog of the country’s finances; and that in a demo- 
cracy, while it was for the legislature to sanction and 
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for the Executive to spend monies, the Comptroller 
and Auditor General had to scrutinise that the 
monies sanctioned by the legislature were properly 
spent by the Executive”. Indeed, Dr Ambedkar, 
speaking on T.T. Krishnamachari’s amendment no. 
1981, emphasised the immunity this sensitive office 
needed from interference by the Executive. He 
observed: 


Personally, speaking for myself, I am of opinion that this 
dignitary of officer is probably the most important officer 
in the Constitution of India. He is the one man who is 
going to see that the expenses voted by Parliament arc not 
exceeded, or varied from what has been laid down hy 
Parliament in what is called the Appropriation Act. If 
this functionary is to carry out the duties and his duties, I 
submit, are far more important than the duties even of the 
judiciary, he should have been certainly as independent 
as the judiciary. But, comparing the Articles about the 
Supreme Court and the Articles relating to the Auditor 
General, I cannot help saying that we have not given him 
the same independence which we have given to the judi- 
ciary, although I personally feel that he ought to have far 
greater independence than the judiciary itself. 


Exchequer control is inherent in the very office of 
the CAG. He is the country’s constitutional surro- 
gate to audit and control the finances of the nation. 
The erosion of his powers and exclusion of his con- 
trol over various items is slyly and slowly taking place 
without the country being aware. For example, the 
financial institutions set up by the Government of 
India are unjustly excluded from the jurisdiction of 
the CAG; but the founding fathers assigned to him 
the high role of the Supreme Audit Institution (SAI). 

This phenomenon is nothing unique to India. A 
work paper recently produced officially by the Civil 
Audit and Accounts Association provides a con- 
densed presentation of parallel supreme audit insti- 
tutions in other democracies: 


The British Exchequer and Audit Departments Act of 
1866, on the pattern of which our own audit processes 
have been fiamed, with its emphasis on audit of appro- 
priation and annual audit reports linked to the budget 
cycle, was greatly admired in most parts of the world. 
However, in Britain itself, in the post-war years, there was 
great dissatisfaction about the effectiveness of audit. This 
culminated in a detailed inquiry by their Public Accounts 
Committee. Its report was published in year 1981 At last 
the National Audit Act of 1983 was passed which came 
into effect from 1.1.85. The new Act made value for audit 
mandatory. In addition to the annual reports. a numoer 
of excellent short reports on major topics of national 
importance started coming out of the newly constituted 
National Audit Office. Audit became timely and its repoi ts 
received wide publicity. This had a very salutary effect in 
promoting accountability in Great Britain. 

An Expert Committee in Canada after an exhaustive study 
of the role of the Auditor General, had submitted its 
report in year 1971. The Auditor General Act of 1977 was 
enacted on the basis of that report, The Present audit 
arrangements in Canada are rated to be best and have 
come into being due to a deep study by professional ex- 
perts who had a series of in-depth dialogues and studied 
practices prevalent in many other countries. 

In the USA, the Hoovar Commission had gone into the 
role of audit and on the basis of its report the Budget and 
Accounting Procedure Act was pasied in 1950, In the US 
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system of audit even the accounts of private cont: uctors 
working on government projects are being subjected to 
scrutiny by their SAI. The Federal Burcau of Investigation 
18 under the US Auditor General, so that if any rat is 
smelt by auditors, the FBI can swing into action for 
detailed investigation. In France and Jtaly Auditors 
General have judicial powers to prosccute and punish 
offenders on the spot. 

Dr Radhakrishnan, way back in 1954, stressed the 

CAG’s invigilatory supremacy and its necessity: 

Ours is a poor country, its resources are limited and we 
cannot afford to risk any kind of waste and, therefore, the 
Audit Department will have to look upon thcir functions 
as functions of the greatest public utility by pointing out 
errors and by showing where and how we can remove 
abuses, effect economy, increase efficiency and reduce 
waste of expenditure. 


Alas, for doing his job without fear or favour, he 
is being denounced. Do you want a constitutional 
watchdog or Cabinet’s lapdog? 

It is often said, with exaggeration, that “each 
government file conceals a scandal”. T.N. Chatur- 
vedi, the present CAG, stated publicly sometime 
ago that withholding of vital information was an art 
practised by some government departments. He gave 
an astonishing number of Inspection Reports which 
were stalled by the Central Government (9095) and 
by the State Government establishments (2,26,817) 
at the end of 1986-87, and he further confessed: ‘‘] 
have to fold my hands and plead publication of the 
Reports.” Dilatory tactics in furnishing information, 
presentation of the CAG’s Report at the fag end of 
a session effectively preventing discussion in Parlia- 
ment, and emasculation of the office by abuse are 
some of the many devices to debunk the institution. 
No prosecutions following upon audit reports have 
been ordered thus ignoring the serious recommenda- 
tions. By way of contrast, in the USA, the Con- 
troller General Accounts, directly entrusts investiga- 
tion, where necessary, to the FBI. Today the Indian 
CAG suffers from the syndrome of partial eclipse, 
and this unhappy process has reached the point of 
terminal disease. As early as 1981, in a message to 
the national convention on the Role of Audit in 
Parliamentary Democracy, I had stated: 

Our parliamentary democracy will perish and eventually 
our independence itself will vanish, if our economic 
advance is allowed to be disrupted by mishandling of 
public finances and by tbe creeping discase of escalating 
corruption in public offices at higher levels. Today, more 
than ever before, everybody suspects the top brass in the 
administration, especially where big money is at stake. 

Indonesia, in Act V of 1973, relating to the Audit 
Board, has appreciated the importance of this instru- 
ment. In terms of Article 1 of the Act, the Audit 
Board is a high institution which in the implemen- 
tation of its task shall be independent from the 
influence and power of the Government, but not be 
superior to the Government. In the Republic of 
Korea, Article 2 of the Board of Audit and Inspec- 
tion Act 1963 provides that “the BAI shall be esta- 
blished under the President, but shall retain an 
independent status in regard to its duties”. 


ONE of the strategems adopted by the bureaucracy to 
hide the truth from the CAG is to hamper access to 
documents and information, although such access is 
functionally fundamental to the discharge of duties. 
To summon documents and to secure information 
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fall within his authority by a legislation of 1971. 
Informational secrecy is the CAG’s allergy, not 
merely in India but in other jurisdictions also. Let 
me quote from an analysis from’ Monograph No. 4 
published by the office of the CAG: 

In terms of Article 128 of the Constitution of the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh, the Comptroller and Auditor 
General or any person authorised by him shall have access 
to all records, books, vouchers, documents, cash, stamps, 
securities, stores and other government property and in the 
exercise of his functions of audit, the Comptroller and 
Auditor General shall not be subject to the direction or 
control of any other person or authority. In Zambia also 
there is a clear provision in Sub-Section (3) of Section 4 of 
the Public Audit Act 1980 that in the performance of his 
duties the Auditor General shall not be subject to the 
direction and control of any other person or authority. 
In Malaysia, ın order to ensure uninhibited access to even 
secret documents and information, it has been specifically 
provided for in Section 8(2) of the Audit Act 1957 that 
notwithstanding oath or declaration of secrecy a person 
shall not be guilty ofan offence by 1eason of any com- 
pliance with the Auditor General’s requirements. On the 
contrary in Indonesia, Aiticle 4 ofthe Audit Board Act 
allows access to information to the Audit Board only in 
conformity with the relevant law governing the 
information. 
Jn Kenya, the Constitution makes it specific that in the 
exercise of his functions, including determination of the 
relevancy of the books, documents, etc. to be given access 
to, the Comptroller and Auditor General shall not be 
subject to the direction or control of any other person or 
authority. ; 

Apart from the power to demand information, the 
SAI can also examine an oath, search and seize, 
make physical verifications, take expert evidence and 
otherwise exercise all powers necessary for reporting 
on the financial heaith of the country. 

This perspective is useful to appreciate the degree 
of terrorism practised by party fanatics and 
sycophantic critics and their tantrums when some of 
the horrendous deficiencies in the Bofors deal sur- 
faced in the CAG’s paragraphs. Truth hurts and 
when you protest too much people suspect sharply. 

Was all this sound and fury against the CAG 
warranted? If he had not reported to the people of 
India what he regarded was his critique of the Bofors 
deal, he would have been a traitor to his office. A 
judge who does not judge; an auditor who does not 
audit; a parliamentarian who does not impeach 
official untruth, betrays the trust of his office. 

The oath of office of the CAG is the same as that 
of a judge of a Supreme Court (vide Schedule III to 
the Constitution). This oath binds the CAG to bear 
true faith to the Constitution and to uphold the 
integrity of India and further to perform the duties 
of his office without fear or favour, affection or ill- 
will. Where the nation’s security commands his 
conscience to expose infirmities in a gun deal, he will 
be a coward to be silent when he has an obligation 
to speak. ; 

The CAG discloses certain surrounding circums- 
tances which serve to deepen the suspicion. Says 
the CAG Report (as reported in Indian Express, 
July 21, 1989): 

The files relating to the purchase of the gun systems and 

ammunition as well as licence production were called for 

from the Ministry as early as July 1986. They were made 


available to audit from June 1988 and only after repeated 
remirders. The Ministry informed in June 1987 that the 
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Debt Trap and India’s Extérnal Debt 


RUDDAR DATT ` 

A debate has been started by Dr Ashok Mitra that 
the Government is misleading the country about 

the extent of foreign debt. The Government of India’s 

estimate of foreign debt as on March 31, 1988 


is Rs 55,000 crores. The Economic Survey (1988-89) ` 


categorically admits: “At the beginning of current 
financial year India’s stock of disbursed and out- 
standing medium and long-term external debt was 
estimated at around Rs 55,000 crores on government 
account, non-government account, IMF and external 
commercial borrowings. The level of debt service 
(including interest and amortisation) on this debt 
during the current year is estimated to account for 
about 24 per cent of current receipts.” (p 29) (refer 
Table 1). 

As against this, the World Bank estimate for 
December 1987 placed our foreign debt at Rs 60,320 
crores (refer Table 2),.and the Bank of International 
Settlements estimated it at Rs 65,520 crores. The 
Organisation of Economic Cooperation and Deve- 
lopment (OECD) stated that the external bank claims 
rose by a whopping $ 8.4 billion (over Rs 13,000 
crores) between December 1987 and June 1988 
alone. The discrepancies in the figures from diffe- 
rent sources arise from different definitions of foreign 
debt. The Government of India’s estimate takes into 
account only medium and long-term loans and 
exclude short-term loans. Critics feel that debts do 


` not cease to be debts merely because they have to be 


paid in the short period. Logic, therefore, demands 
that such debts beincluded since they are an 
international liability and the country has to pay 
interest on short-term debt on less than on long-term 
ones. 

The second big difference is to exclude deposits of 
non-resident Indians aggregating to Rs 13,500 crores. 
Since these deposits are also repayable in foreign 
exchange, they should be treated like any other 
foreign loans, more so when they carry an interest 
burden of over $1 billion (For details refer to 
Table 3). 

The third item is secret Defence loans about 
which no information is made available but some 
exports estimate them to be of the order of Rs 15,000 
crores. These Defence loans also increase our foreign 
debt burden. 

The Institute of International Finance, Washington 
which has been specifically set up to evaluate the 
extent of debt of foreign countries has put the debt 
burden of India in April 1988 at $ 57.6 billion or 
around Rs 75,000- crores. The IIF further states 
that by the end of the financial year 1989-90, this 
figure is likely to be $ 66.3 billion (more than 
Rs 1,00,000 crores) — a figure far more than what 
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the Government of India has committed. Since the 
debts are contracted in terms of dollars mostly or 
in pounds, the continuous fall in the exchange value 
of the rupee also necessitates a revaluation of India’s, 
old debts, this factor also-enhances the burden of 
these debts. Between 1980-81 and May 1989; the 
rupee has depreciated in terms of the US dollor by 
106 per cent, in terms of the sterling pound by 138 


. per cent in terms of the Deutsche mark by 93 per 


cent and in terms of the yen by 213 per cent. Even 
if some overestimation of these figures is corrected, 
the fact stares us clearly in the face that our foreign 
debt is very close to Rs 1,00,000 crores by the end 

of 1989-90. : ' 
- Thus, whatever be our basis of estimation, the 

World Bank, the Bank of International Settlements 

or the International Institute of Finance, and if we 

add short-term debts, the NRI deposits and defence 

loans, then it can be safely concluded that the 

external debt of India is in the range of Rs 90,000 = 

1,00,000 crores. : 


Composition of External Debt 


On the basis of the data available about the com- 
position of foreign debt, it may be noted that 
Government borrowings now account for nearly 67 
per cent of the total foreign debt. There is a tendency 
to resort to borrowings from foreign commercial 
banks ‚and their share in total foreign debt has 
improved for 18 per cent to akout 25 per cent. In 
absolute terms, commercial borrowings have risen 
by a hefty 141 per cent, that is, from Rs 6,413 crores 
to Rs 15,500 crores during 1985-89. In view of this. 
development, IMF laons have shown a downward 
trend from about 13 per cent in 1985 to six per cent 
in 1989. Non-governmental borrowing has remained 
between 1.4 to 2 per cent which is negligible. 


Gross and Net Inflow of External Assistance 


The Economic Survey (1988-89) provides data for 
the gross and net inflow of external assistance (refer 
Table 6), The data reveal that whereas’ in 1980-81, 
debt servicing (including interest payments). accoun- 
ted for 37 per cent of gross aid received, the pro- 
portion has risen to 52 per cent for the period 
1984-85 ‘to 1988-89. In other words, a little more 
than of the gross aid was used to repay past loans, 
It may be pointed out that debt servicing as given in 
Table 2 only takes into account long and medium- 
term loans and excludes short-term loans, deposits of 
Non-resident Indians and also defence loans. In 
that sense, these figures seriously understate the 
outflow that goes in the form of debt servicing. 


Mounting Debt Service Burden 
The data given‘in Table 7 reveal that debt service 


_ Tatio as a percentage of current receipts (exports + 


7 


TABLE 1—Estimate of India’s Stock of Disbursed and Outstanding Debt (DOD)— Medium and Long-term: (1980-81 to 1987-88) 


Rs crores 





External Debt on (DOD) 
At the end Govt. Account Nor-Govt. Total IMF Loans Commercial Total External 


Account Borrowings Debt (DOD) 

(D (2) (3) (4) (5) (6)=3 +445 
1980-81 13,479 486 13,965 268 1,038 15,271 
(88.2) (3.2) (91.4) (1.8) (6.8) (100.0) 

_ 1981 82 15,445 578 16,023 901 2,242 19,166 
1982-83 ; 17,577 660 18,237 2,867 4,268 25,372 
1983-84 20,213 708 20,921 4,444 5,353 30,718 
1984-85 24,004 759 . 24,763 4,888 7,259 36,910 

- (65.0) s (2.1) (67.1) (13.2) (19.7) (100.0) 
1985-86 26,338 741 27,379 5,285 8,959 41,623 
1986-87 32,312 889 33,201 5,548 10,355 49,104 
1987-88 36.578 848 37,426 4,732 13,009 55,167 
(66.3) G5) (67.8) (8.6) (23.6) (100.0) 
Compound Rate of . 
Growth of DOD 15.3 8.3 13.1 50.7 145.0 20.4 : 


ne ee a L L 
Note: Figures in brackets are percentages of total external debt. f 
Source: Economic Survey (1988-89) Government of India, p S 81 for Columns 1, 2 and 3 and table 6.1 for column 4. 
Annual Report, 1988-89, Ministry of Finance, Govt. of India, p 33 for Column 5. 


TABLE 2—Growth of India’s External Debt Stock: 1980-81 to 1987-88 
US $ Millions 


———— Se e ce ee ha > ay e E A A 
Source 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 


© A. Publicly Guaranteed{Long 
Term Debt Outstanding & 
Disbursed (DOD) 
a. Official Creditors. | 





i. Multi-lateral of which 6,720 7,801 9,126 10,354 10,977 12,932 14,757 16,975 (36 

1. IBRD 827 DIBI 1395 L79 L688 239 34n ael Oon 
aa 1 ,%142 5206 6,983 7,820 8,545 9,750 10,529 11,651 (25.1) 
ri 16,986 17,257 18,399 19,550 20,029 23,561 27,164 30,763 (66.4) 
b. Private Creditors a a , , 

iii. Suppliers 88 a 91 237 411 5 

i Eine ee pau 688 «11981665 «2.720 374 420 6127 13.2) 
ET) ire dee 1e a oe. hss 6,562 (14.2) 
Total AT a > : , : 22,986 3 : 

B. Private Non guaranterd ae e 27,726 32,119 37,325 (80.5) 
Long-term t 3 1,239 1,767 2,611 3.093 j 

c. Total Long term(A+B) 17,998 18938 20924 23073 25597 30819 3477 40707 (STS 

D. Use of IMF Credit 327 964 2,876 4150 3/932 4290 4291 Seas 9) 

E. Short-term Debt ~ 925 1,204 1,827 1.573 1,743 1,516 2,303  1,950` (4.2 


Total Debt Stock (C+D +E) 19,250 21,106 25,627 28,796 31.272 36625 ane deen aa 3 
Index of Debt Growth 3 A 
(1980-81 = 100) 100.0 109.7 133.1 149.6 162.5 190.3 214.6 240.9 


——— amI 
a Saurer: Compiles from World Debt Tables—External Debt of Developing Countries (1988-89 edition) Vol. II, p 186 and 
o +P z 





N 
TABLE 3 TABLE 4 
Outstanding Accounts in various types of External Accounts Exchange Rates of the Indian Rupee (Annual Average*) 
As on 31st March 1988 (Rs. per Unit of foreign currency) 
Outstanding Rate of Valuein April-March US $ £ 
Amount Exchange Rupees e e a Lai 
; as on (Rs. 1980-81 7.91 18.50 4.19 0.0364 
25.5.89 crores) 1981-82 8.97 17.11 3.86 0.0394 
_ l i SoTa 1982-83 9.67 16.14 3.96 0.0389 
1. Non-resident External 1983-84 10.34 15.42 3.94 0.0438 
Rupees Account 1984-85 11.89 14.87 3.99 0.0487 
(Rs. crores) 5564.00% 1:1 5564.00 1985-86 12.23 16.85 4.56 0.0562 
2. Foreign currency Account 1986-87 12.78 19.07 6.30 0.0802 
- (a) US § (Crores) 413.475* 1US$= 6735.51 1987-88 12.97 22.09 7.40 0.0941 
i 16.29 25 May 1989 16.29 25.60 8.10 0.1140 
©) ores aoe 21.340" 1 £= 25.60 546.31 (—106.0) (—138.4) (—93.3) (—213.2) 
3. Non-residen A ______—_ Se ee 
(a) DM (Crores) 70.89% DM=8.10 - 574.21 “Based on monthly averages 
(b) Yen (Crores 166.522" Yen=0.114 87.39 Figures in brackets indicate percentage appreciation (-+)/ 


——— — depreciation (—) of the rupee in terms ofthe currency con- 
Total 13,507.42 cerned over the previous | fiscal year. 
——— owce: Reserve nk of India, Report C 
*Figures aie taken from Economic Survey (1988 89) Finance, (1987-88), and earlier issues. one anna eae 





goji PERT : pegs 
/ TABLE 5 Foreign Debt of India 








(Rs. Crores) 
1985 1987* 1989** 
(i) Government borrow- 24,004 32,312 42,000 
ing (67.2) (66.1) (67.4) 
' (i) Borrowing from foreign 6,413 10,868 15,500 
commercial banks (18.0) (22.2) (24.9) 
(iii) Dues to IMF 4,550 4,826 3,900 
(12.7) (9.9) (6.3) 
(iv) Non-governmental 758 889 $00 
borrowing (2.1) (1.8) (1.4) 
Total foreign debt 35,725 48,895 62,300 
(i to v) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


* As on March 31. ** Unofficial estimates. 


invisibles) has more than doubled, that is, from 
12.26 per cent in 1984-85 to over 26 per cent in 
1988-89. It may be recalled that the Seventh Plan 
clearly stated: “Judging by both indicators the 
borrowing programme does not exceed safe limits; 
the debt service ratio remains below 20 per cent, and 
the current account deficit relating to GDP. averages 
to 1.6 per cent over 1985-90.” The danger mark 
indicated by the Seventh plan has been crossed, 
judging by the criterion of debt-service ratio to 
current receipts. As against 20 per cent indicated 
as the danger mark, we have already crossed it to 
26 per cent and if the present trend is not checked, 
we may soon reach the debt-service ratio of 30 per 
cent, 
` On the basis of the other criterion, the Seventh 
Plan had indicated that the deficit on current 
account in the balance of payments should be kept 
below the safe limit of 1.6 per cent of the GDP. The 
data given in Table 8 reveals that in 1985-86 we 
have crossed this safe limit as well and have entered 
the danger zone. The performance of the Indian 
economy in the external sector reveals that both by 
the debt-service ratio criterion and the current 
account deficit criterion, India has entered the 
danger zone which the critics refer to as the “debt 


trap”. 
TABLE 6 — Inflow of External Assistance 








(Rs. Crores) 
Gross Debt Servicing Net Inflow 
Disburse- (including of assis- 
ments interest tance ' 
repayment) 
() (2) (3) 
1979-80 1,353 801 552 
1980-81 2,162 804 1,358 
(100.0) (37.2) (62.8) 
1984-85 2,354 1,176 1,178 
1985-86 2,938 1,376 1,572 
1986-87 3,596 2,029 1,567 
1987-88 5,032 2,623 2,409 
1988-89 5,369 2,770 2,599 
Total (1984-85 19,289 9,974 9 
to 1988-89) (100.0) (51.7) (48.3) 


Source: Compiled from Economic Survey, 1988-89, 
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TABLE 4 
Debt service as per cent of Total Current Receipts 
ee Nr es ee 
Loans and interest repaid as % of 
total foreign currency inflow 


aeee 


1980-81 8.1 

1984-85 12.3 

1985-86 16.8 

1986-87 21.4 

1987-88 24.6 

1988-89 26.0 
a ne Ou 


TABLE 8 


Current Account Deficit in balance of payments 
as per cent of GDP 


(Rs crores) 
eee 
Current Account* GDP at factor** las% 
Deficit in BOP cost at current of 2 
prices N 
eee a S 
1980-81 1,657 1,22,226 1.36 
1982-83 2,296 1,58,851 1.45 
1983-84 2,262 1,85,815 1 22 
1984-85 2,852 2,07,781 1.38 
1985-86 5,927 2,34,063 2.54 
1986-87 5,830 2,60,680 2.24 





* RBI, Report on Currency and Finance (1987-88). 
** Economic Survey, (1988-89), 


Source; Government of India, Economic Survey (1988-89), 
D. 122. 


Table 9 gives the present estimates of India’s debt 
repayment liability and interest payments on all. 
external loans, including the IMF loan. 

The total repayment of external debt during the 
next eight years ending with 1994-95 will be of the 
staggering order of Rs 20,531 crores. Starting with 
Rs 2,843 crores in 1985-86 these repayments will 
reach the peak in 1988-89 to Rs 4,045 crores and 
then they shall taper off to Rs 1,447 in 1994-95, 

Two factors have to be borne in mind. Firstly, 
since some portions of the IMF and other loans are 
tied up with commercial rates of interest for the 
purpose of repayment, a change in the US monetary 
policy may raise our debt service obligations, But 


TABLE 9 
India’s External Debt Obligations 
(Rs. Crores) 
eee OS) 
Year Repayment Interest Total 
payments 
ae en ee ee 
1987-88 2,355 1,483 3,838 
1988-89 2,596 1,449 4045 
1989-90 2,610 1,181 3,791 
1990-91 1,516 658 2,174 
1991-92 1,326 608 1,934 
1992-93 1,196 543 1,739 
1993-94 1,046 517 1,563 
1994-95 969 478 1,447 
Total 13,614 6,917 20,531 
BEEE 


Source: Centre for Monitoring Indian Economy, Basic 
Statistics Relating to the Indian Economy (1988), Vol. I. 


this will be a marginal affair, though in view of thé 
enormous burdens it may be like the proverbial ‘last 
straw’ on the camel’s back. Secondly, during the 
Eighth Five Year Plan, India will admit foreign aid 
as a part of its Plan programmes and consequently, 
debt obligations will mount further. 


In case the euphoria of modernisation and 
upgradation of technology generated by the present 
regime led by Rajiv Gandhi is not moderated and 
import liberalisation continues unabated under new 
slogans, the country may sooner than later find 
itself into an inexorable debt trap on account of 
the large debt repayments. These are gloomy fore- 
bodings but they represent the stark reality. To 
overcome the impending crisis, prudence demands 
timely action. This should be directed towards: (a) 
screening of imports into essential and non-essential 
and thus chopping off the non-essential imports, (b) 
encouraging measures towards import substitution, 
and (c) intensifying drive towards export promotion. 

L.K. Jha, pointing out the asymmetry in our 
import policy and domestio licensing, wrote: 
“Quite large numbers of items are on the OGL for 
imports, though surprisingly none of those products 
are on OGL for domestic production; they can be 
imported without licence but not manufactured 
without a licence.” The Economic Survey (1988-89) 
stated: “Debt service on all external sources has 
risen as a percentage of current receipts from 8.5 
per cent in 1979-80 to 12.1 per cent in 1984-85 and 
further to 24 per cent in 1987-88.” (p. 122) How- 
ever, the World Bank in its latest report India: an 
` Industrialising Economy in Transition has estimated 
that taking into account repayments of the loans 
from” the IMF alongwith other government and 
non-government loars, India’s debt service ratio 
was up to 24.4 per cent in 1986-87 from 8.1 per cent 
in 1981-82. The World Bank has, therefore, 
cautioned India against indiscriminate commercial 
borrowings, particularly in the backdrop of the 
enlarging trade deficit, to beat the balance of 
payments problem in the coming years. 


Dr K.K. Mukharjee of the Reserve Bank of 


India has estimated that India’s total external debt 
(long and sbort-term) has increased from US $ 
19,151 million in 1980 to US $ 35,460 million in 
-1985. The outstanding debt in relative terms has 
increased from 155 per cent of exports in goods 
and services in 1980 to 250 per cent in 1985. As 
a proportion of the GNP, the outstanding debt 
increased from 11.8 per cent-in 1980 to 19.3 per 
cent in 1985. This is largely due to the fact that 
besides contracting more loans, the, Government is 
resorting more to private commercial borrowings 
which are obtained at a higher rate of interest. 
Thus, the concessional debt at low rates of interest 
is being supplanted by commercial borrowings with 
high cost and shorter maturities. 

From the data provided in Table 10, it is evident 
that the growth rate in debt service charges (on long- 
term debt) has run considerably faster than the 
growth rate in the GNP and in exports of goods and 
service. Dr K.K. Mukharjee, therefore, warns: ‘In 
case the debt service payments continue to increase, 
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TABLE 1d 
Growth Rates in GNP: Exports gnd Debt Service 








Year ' % Growth % Growth in  % Growth in 

in GNP Exports of debt service 
goods and charge 
Services 

1981 1.2 —1.0 2.3 

1982 3.6 4.6 31.8 

1983 9.7 6.6 18.8 

1984 —4.5 0.9 14.6 

1985 2.8 3.8 40.3 





Source: Mukharjee K.K., The Debt Problem of Developing 
Countries, Indian Economic Association Conference Number 
(1987), p. 13. 
the borrowing capacity from the international capi- 
tal markets will be seriously eroded.” 

The above developments have to be viewed in 
the context of high levels of secular deficit in the 
balance of trade and unless there is exercise of pro- 
per direction and restraint in external borrowing, 
it would not be long before the country could find 
itself in the ‘‘debt trap”. . 

Dr Arjun Sengupta, who is in the IMF Executive 
and who was the former Economic Advisor to the 
India’s Prime Minister, had, while addressing a meet- 
ing of eminent economists on May 24, 1988, stated 
categorically: ‘‘The threat of an external debt trap 
facing India is real if the country continues to resort 
to international borrowing. ... The danger becomes 
seven more imminent when the distinction between 
borrowing for production and borrowing for con- 
sumption ceases to exist. India must stop borrowing 
for consumption.” O 
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Adult Education and National Integration 


LAKSHMIDHAR MISHRA 


o define ‘national integration’ in precise terms is 

not easy and to correlate it with adult education 
is fraught with even greater difficulties. A nation 
is not a mere geographical expression. It comprises 
of people, of men, women and children who are 
born differently, who grow differently, live differently 
and think differently. They have different traits 
and characteristics. Some of which are partly 
genetic and partly acquired. Such differences tend 
to accentuate themselves in a highly stratified 
society with numerous layers and sublayers where 
human relationships are governed by narrow and 
artificial considerations of caste, community and 
faith. In sucha pluralistic society which consists 
of many religions, cultures, languages/dialects, 
castes and sub-castes, conflict and tension amongst 
different groups is inevitable. 

The pertinent questions are: How do we convert 
such a highly heterogeneous society into a homo- 
geneous entity? How do we convert dissent, 
divergence, conflict of interests and confrontation 
of powers into assent, convergence, harmony of 
interests, collaboration and conjunction? How do 
we bring about integration amidst divergent sections 
of a society who are not culturally and emotionally 
used to the culture and ethos of an equal and 
egalitarian social order? 

The answer to these questions is at once complex 
and difficult. Viewed in this sense, integration is 
not fusion, as we understand it in the science of 
the matter, not amalgamation of entities. Such 
fusion and amalgamation is neither possible nor 
desirable. Difference is the very bedrock of 
creation. Dissent is the very foundation of a 
democratic social order. No matter, how much we 
try, differences cannot be wiped out. That would 
mean annihilation of the being, loss of her/his 
identity. 

What then is the meaning of ‘national integra- 
tion’? It means that amidst the difference and 
divergence of physical frame, of the mental make 
up, of imagination and the thought-process which 
constitutes the bedrock of creation, there is one 
energy that sustains the university, one energy that 
runs through the veins and arteries of all living 
beings and chlorophylls of all plants. That energy 
Juminates the world and goes by the name of solar 
energy. In other words, amidst the medley of diffe- 
rences which shape and govern our lives, there is one 
source which sustains us, which makes life on this 
planet possible and which brings colour, vitality and 
radiance to it. When the source to which all of us — 
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human beings, plants and animals alike — look up 
for our very sustenance and survival, the difference 
— physical, cultural anthropological — which dis- 
tinguishes us one from the other and which also 
divides us, becomes a seeming or apparent or arti- 
ficial difference and not a real one. 

This means many things. It means that in essence 
we are one. We have one common source and 
origin. We all look upto one fountain of our 
sustenance. All of us are entitled to live and grow 
with some barest minimum essential physical needs, 
some emotional needs of being together (gregarious- 
ness) and some psychological needs of realisation of 
the dignity and worth of human existence. It means 
that despite the difference which characterises crea- 
tion of beings, they can live with perfect co-existence, 
with understanding and goodwill, with dignity and 
honour, with love, goodwill, compassion and consi- 
deration for each other. They can live and grow like 
thousand flowers in a variegated, rich and beautiful 
garden each with its uniqueness and variety but all 
blooming frecly, peacefully and spontaneously, may 
be differently but gracefully. 

The question is how does this happen? The state 
is an agent of society and it is the sacred obligation 
of the state to bring about this process of harmonisa- 
tion amongst seemingly different entities through 
various instruments of constitution, laws and insti- 
tutions. “The state shall not deny to any person 
equality before the laws or the equal protection of 
the laws within the territories of India.” In this view 
of the Constitution and in the eye of the law, there 
is in our country no superior dominant, ruling class 
of citizens. Our Constitution neither knows nor 
tolerates classes, castes or communities. In respect 
of civil rights, all citizens are equal before the law. 
The law takes man as man and woman as woman 
and does not take account of extraneous factors like 
habitat, surrounding, profession, calling and occupa- 
tion, far less of caste, creed or colour in so far as 
civil rights as guaranteed by the supreme law of the 
land are involved. 

In stating this, one should be absolutely clear that 
the founding fathers of the Constitution never aimed 
at absolute equality of men and women which is an 
impossibility. Equality before the law means that 
among equals, the law should be equal and should 
be equally administered, that the like should be 
treated like that there should be no special privilege 
by reason of birth, creed or the like in favour of any 
individual (except in case of members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes who have 
suffered inequalities and prejudices for several years 
and, therefore, have been given a special treatment 
in the Constitution). 

The question still remains as to what extent we 
have lived upto the laudable goals cherished by the 
founding fathers of the Constitution. There was a 
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decisive moment in Indian history when one single 
call from the Father of the Nation was enough to 
stir millions to depth; that call could unite many 
diffused and uncoordinated currents and cross- 
currents into one single phenomenon which went by 
the name of the freedom movement. It could rally 
round him men and women, young and old, boys 
and girls who rose in response with one heart, one 
mind, one conscience and as one solid force, regard- 
less of diverse religion, culture and faith. They all 
jumped into the bandwagon of that movement with 
total self-abnegation, ready to make supreme sacri- 
fices without any return or expectation of reward. 
That generation is no more. “She is like a house in 
fire’, so remarked Gandhiji in the forties. The 
relevance of this expression is as much manifest 
today as it was then. The manhood and womanhood 
of this young nation of ours continues to be 
scorched by the fire of ignorance, illiteracy and 
poverty. The fissiparous tendencies are manifesting 
themselves in the name of region, religion, language, 
caste and community and like a hydraheaded mons- 
ter are out to devour the nation. 

Despite several laudable legislative and adminis- 
trative measures for the socio-economic emancipation 
and total advancement of the members of certain 
disadvantaged sections of the society, they continue 
in many parts of the country to be victims of social 
discrimination and economic exploilation. Despite 
several progressive measures against gender-based 
discrimination and for promoting equality and 
empowerment of women, they continue to be victims 
of this discrimination at many places. Although 
secularism is the professed ideal in the Constitution 
(and to be secular does not mean to be anti-religious 
or irreligious but having a profound understanding 
of and developing a respect towards the tenets of 
all religions), communalism continues to be the 
worst cancer of the society and many internecine 
wars continue to be fought in the name of religion. 
The joy and beauty of creation, the bond which 
strikes a chord in human heart and the message of 
essential unity of mankind and religions fail to hold 
any appeal before the basal instincts which have 
engulfed our existence. It seems that the pillars of 
the Constitution so assiduously built step by step by 
the founding fathers on the edifice of democracy, 
sovereignty and socialism are being weakened day 
by day by acts which bring credit to none but which 
are self destructive. 


WHAT could be the role of education in general and 
adult education in particular in such a not-too-com- 
fortable situation? The answer to this could be found 
in the National Policy on Education, 1986 which 
reads: “In our national perception education is 
essentially forall. This is fundamental to our all 
round development, material and spiritual. It has 
an acculturating role. It refines sensitivities and per- 
ceptions that contribute to national cohesion, a 
scientific temper and independence of mind and 
spirit, thus furthering the goals of socialism, secula- 
rism and democracy enshrined in our Constitution.” 

Removal of discrimination and promotion of 
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equality is the quintessence of this policy. To quote 
from the policy: “The New Policy will lay special 
emphasis on the removal of disparities and to 
equalise educational opportunity by attending to the 
specific needs of those who have been denied equality 
so far.” Several measures have been listed both in 
the Policy as well asin the Programme of Action 
in furtherance of these objectives. 

How do we realise them? It is indeed an irony 
that the very forces from whom education is expected 
to liberate human beings do not make education 
possible for millions. These forces are partly social, 
partly economic and partly cultural. Socially speak- 
ing, we live in a society which is semi-literate and 
which does not instantly perceive the need for and 
relevance of literacy. It does not value and prize 
literacy inthe same sense it does to employment 
and earning. Economically speaking, sending 
children (both boys and girls) to the school means 
loss of economic opportunities for earning a supple- 
mental income and hence parents cannot but be 
averse to this process. Culturally speaking, the 
minds of men and women in certain backward 
societies are bedevilled by lots of fads, taboos, make 
beliefs, diehard obscurantist ideas which block the 
accessibility of these sections and their children to 
education and to the development ofa rational and 
scientific outlook. There is often a hiatus between 
the school environment and the environment obtain- 
ing at school and this becomes an important demo- 
tivating factor for not sending the children to school 
in tribal areas. 

If education (including adult education) has to be 
a tool of real liberation of the individual from the 
fads, taboos and dogmas bedevilling the lives of 
millions of men and women, it must first liberate 
itself from what Paulo Friere calls ‘the banking 
concept of education’. Such a concept treats know- 
ledge as a gift bestowed by those who consider 
themselves knowledgeable upon those whom they 
consider to know nothing. Such a concept converts 
education into a process of depositing in which the 
teacher is the depositor and students are depositories. 
Such education merely stimulates the credulity of 
students with the ideological intent of indoctrinating 
them to adapt to a make believe-world where every- 
thing is good and beautiful. It leads them to a world 
of acquiscence, that is, unquestioned acceptance of the 
status quo. It becomes antithetical to the spirit of 
free and scientific enquiry, antipodal to the process 
of democratisation of learning. 

If education is to be meaningful in the context of 
integration, that is, harmonising the differences 
between men and men, between men and women, 
and between women and women, it must liberate 
itself from the shackles and fetters of this traditional 
banking concept. It must stop viewing teachers as 
subjects and students as objects. In the new role, the 
teacher is no longer merely the one who teaches but 
who is himself taught in dialogue with the students 
who in their turn teach while being taught. They 
become jointly responsible for a process in which all 
grow with equality, freedom and spontaneity. 

The first sequential step in such an educational 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Agni: 


T=: successful maiden test launch on May 22, 
1989 of India’s Intermediate Range Ballistic 
Missile IRBM), Agni — whose capabilities are com- 
parable with other missiles of its range in the world 
— has heralded an era of missile deterrence in India. 
The indigenously designed and fabricated missile 
system is a technical marvel which bears testimony 
to the successful completion of the ambitious Inte- 
tated Guided Missile Development Programme 
IGMDP), which was started six years ago. (It marks 
India’s entry into the missile age and to that select 
group of countries — the United States, the Soviet 
Union, France, China and Israel — which have 
IRBM capability. 

The credit to the Defence Research and Develop- 
ment Organisation, which developed the missile, is 
all the greater because of the determined opposition 
ithas had to face. At the instance of the United 
States, seven Western nations, determined to retain 
their monopoly of high technology, set up the Mis- 
sile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) in 1987 to 
prevent the export of devices and information which 
could be used for producing missiles. That the serious 
difficulties this created could be overcome, shows 
how ably the country has been able to build on the 
firm foundations laid by pioneers like Dr Vikram 
Sarabhai. 

The favourable development of Agni will give 
India the capability to strike targets several thousand 
kilometers away and provide a strategic deterrence, 
through conventional or nuclear weapons, parti- 
cularly against China. India can justifiably claim 
that it is just keeping in step with what China has 
already done: China, it will be recalled, has develop- 
ed the CCS 2 IRBMs; Pakistan has carried out tests 
with a 900 km-range missile. True, and yet each 
success of this kind cannot but propel the other con- 
tender to intensify its efforts, 

Second, as the Agni, which has a range of 2,500 
km and carries a payload of 1000 kgs, can be used 
for delivering nuclear warheads, fears about the 
nuclear implications of Agni will be difficult to dis- 
pel. This too will lead both Pakistan and China to 
accelerate their nuclear as well as missile pro- 
grammes. Pakistan will also work harder to acquire 
more sophisticated weaponary, specially from the 
US. The US, which has, since February this year, 
been trying to pressure New Delhi into abandoning 
the launching of Agni and which has reacted sharply 
to the event, will doubtless oblige. The result will 
be a further intensification of the arms race in the 
subcontinent. 

Whereas misconceptions regarding the “misuse” 
of the Agni are prevailing among the immediate and 
the distant neighbours as well, the Indian Govern- 
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ment, so far, has not taken any decision to manu- 
facture the Agni. According to the Defence Ministry, 
the missile is meant to be a technology demostration 
programme. The successful Jaunch of Agni will 
establish indigenous competence in key areas of mis- 
sile technology like multi-stage-propulsion, closed 
loop guidence and control, and re-entry. “This will 
be a significant step towards self-reliance in advanced 
technologies for defence preparedness,” the Ministry 
said. 

The Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, has rightly 
pointed out that Agni is an R&D vehicle, and not a 
weapon system, “What Agni does is to afford us the 
option of developing the ability to deliver non- 
nuclear weapons with high precision at long-ranges. 
This provides us with a viable non-nuclear option of 
the greatest relevance to contemporary strategic 
doctrines.” The Prime Minister’s statement is care- 
fully worded, aimed at the critics of the Agni pro- 
gramme in the West. The launching of Agni shows 
that India will not stop taking steps to safeguard its 
national independence. 

Self-reliance is particularly important in this area 
because in April 1987 seven advanced nations got 
together and formed MTCR to deny countries like 
India key items for missile development. These 
countries are the US, Canada, Japan, Britain, France, 
Italy and West Germany. India has rightly resisted 
covert and overt pressures by the US to call a halt 
to its missile programme under the wake of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), which India 
considers discriminatory. The defence-oriented 
IGMDP, started in 1983, has laid the groundwork 
for indigenous missile technology, begining with the 
shortrange missile Trishul with a nine km Tange, fol- 
lowed by the Akash (27 km range), both surface to air 
missiles; the Nag, a third generation anti-tank missile 
with a four km range and the Prithvi, a tactical 
battlefield missile system with a range of 150 km. 
The Agni is, therefore, the culmination of these 
developments. 

According to one analyst, Agni may prove to be 
a potent long-range strategic delivery system that 
could be India’s answer to a strategic blackmail. A 
quarter of China’s 350 strong IRBM nuclear force 
is reported to be based in Tibet. 

Air Commodore Jasjit Singh, Director of the 
Institute of Defence Studies and Analyses, has 
argued that India should go in for production of 
Agni at an early stage, beside its development for 
increased ranges, accuracy and launch from diverse 
platforms, Its potential development should be seen 
not only in terms of nuclear weapons but also con- 
ventional and chemical weapons. If the missile is 
integrated with the deep strike aircraft of the Indian 
Air Force, it would constitute a strategic deterrent 
capability for a national defence, he suggested. 

The development of Agni is bound to have some 
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fépurcussion and the conflicting Pakistani reactions 
—from Foreign Minister Yaqub Khan to Army Chief 
General Aslam Beg—are a measure of the intern- 
ational unpreparedness about how to respond to the 
expanding missile capability in the Third World. 
Yaqub Khan has expressed the concern that Agni 
is a threat to Pakistan’s security while Genera] Beg 
dismissed the intermediate-range missile as of not 
much relevance for Pakistan since the range of Agni 
would take the warhead it might carry to targets far 
beyond this country. It would appear that while 
the Army Chief made a realistic assessment mainly 
to ensure that the Pakistan armed forces’ morale 
does not sag, Yaqub Khan apparently emphasised 
the political fall-out ofan advancing Indian missile 
programme to justify an acceleration of Pakistan’s 
missile development plans. The two strands in the 
Pakistani reaction havea parallel in the United 
States—a large number of Senators asking for trade 
and technology sanctions against India, and a body 
of academics trying to argue that India and other 
Third World countries can be held on the leash 
only by admitting them into the fold of the haves. 


The successful testing of India’s first IRBM has 
also set off a move at Capito] Hill aimed at denying 
India US assistance in the field of space technology 
and high technology unless New Delhi is willing to 
sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and to 
place its nuclear facilities under international 
safeguards. 

A leading US Senator who is readying legislation 
to impose penalties and sanctions against Third 
World nations that develop ballistic missiles cap- 
able of carrying nuclear warheads, has said that the 
US would now seriously “reconsider multilateral 
assistance to India’, because the Agni launch 
would definitely set off an arms race in the sub- 
continent. Further, Senator Jeff Bingaman, Chair- 
man, of the Senate Sub-Committee on Defence, 
and a strong critic of the Indian missile programme 
is on record having maintained that India should 
be struck off from receiving any high technology 
items from the US, because the Agni launch showed 
that India was diverting such technology from its 
civilian space programme to its ballistic missile 
programme and also that its stature as a peaceful 
world leader has been diminished. 

For the non-proliferationists, India’s test of Agni 
was in “direct contradiction” to the US and Soviet 
efforts to lessen global tensions by eliminating 
missiles of this kind and “‘calls into question” the 
US policy. They also questioned the wisdom of 
the US providing high-technology assistance toa 
country like India that had refused to sign the NPT 
and to accept the [AEA safeguards over all its 
nuclear facilities. 

However, India’s Ambassador io the US, P.K. 
Kaul, told the Bush Administration that it was 
unfair and illogical to single out India for criticism 
over its missile programme when nearly a dozen 
other countries had developed similar capabilities 
earlier. Kaul also stated that India had no inten- 
tion of developing a nuclear weapon and installing 
it in a missile. 
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In addition to all this, the launching of Agni 
comes at a time when India’s neighbours in South 
Asia are already suspicious of India’s arms build- 
up and strident posturings. India’ neighbours 
point to its air-dropping of food packages to the 
Tamil population in northern Sri Lanka in 1987 
without the sanction of the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment; sending a [600-strong force to the Maldive 
islands to quell a coup; and its tough line with 
Nepal over a dispute on a trade and transit treaty as 
signs of a new militancy. 


Nevertheless, Agni is undoubtedly the leader among 
the IRBMs of the Third World, including China. 
Most of the other Third World countries, and Ijan 
and Iraq, are using foreign IRBMs to develop their 
own. Israel has almost perfected the Jericho-II 
IRBM, which has a range of over 1450 kms. Egypt, 
too, is about to complete its first 950 km range 
IRBM, named Al Ared. Pakistan is reported to be 
working on MHatf-I], an IRBM of 1000 km range. 
Of all these missiles, the indigenously designed Agni 
is undoubtedly the most capable. Agnes lift-off 
speed is around seven kms per second and its speed 
after reentry is about 2.5 kms per second, making 
it one of the fastest IRBMs in the world. 

How the US view on Agni shapes up in the com- 
ing weeks is yet to be seen. No doubt there would 
be a clamour to apply the MTCR, ratified in 1987, 
But a moot point is how effective could such measu- 
res be when neither the Soviet Union nor China 
isa signatory to the MTCR. Instead of making 
India the target, Washington's principal concern 
Should be China, which not only has built up an 
arsenal of missiles but supplies some of them to other 
countries like Iran and Saudi Arabia as well. 


CIA Director William Webster predicts that [5 
countries would have their own missiles by 2000, 
and those probably would include Pakistan, a reci- 
pient of missile technology from China. A realistic 
Washington objective should be to contain China, 
which is a major source of proliferation of missile 
and nuclear technology, instead of finding justifica- 
tiun for denying an export licence to American 
companies which have been asked by India to 
supply the Combined Acceleration Vibration 
Climate Test System needed for stimulating tests 
of the re-entry of rockets into the earth’s atmos- 
phere. It would also be desirable not to describe 
technology demonstrations like the Agni as a measure 
to unsettle the regional power balance. Such con- 
cepts usually pertain to Pakistan and other South 
Asian countries, and an over-emphasis on them 
could only imply a desire to stifle India within a 
prescribed status-frame. Even if a long-range missile 
capability were ever to be transformed into a 
weapon system South Asian countries need not be 
afraid of it. 

Whatever the ultimate configuration of Agni (con- 
ventional, chemical or nuclear), the strategic plan- 
ners at the highest level would have to tackle tricky 
questions like what doctrine would govern its use, 
which service would control its trigger and in what 
numbers it would be deployed. Only after these are 
solved will Agni become a viable deterrent. Q 





Quit india Movement and ‘illegal’ Congress Radio 


GAUTAM CHATTERJEE 


Ts All India Congress Committee met at Bombay 

on August 5-8, 1942 to tell the British Govern- 
ment to quit India. Gandhiji gave a mantra to the 
Indians to imprint it in their hearts and ‘let every 
breath of yours give expression to it. The mantra is: 
Karenge ya Marenge under ahimsa.’ Draft instruc- 
tions for the public for participating in the Quit 
India Movement were to be made public “only on 
failure of the comtemplated negotiations... were to 
cover a period of at least three weeks”, said 
Gandhiji. But on the contrary, Gandhiji was not 
given time and was arrested. Thus the British. 
Government once again proved its worthlessness 
before the infinite patience and resourcefulness of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Then followed a spontaneous mob violence pro- 
testing against the arrest that took place in Bombay 
on August 9, 1942. The unarmed people became 
angry, and determined either to remain free in an 
independent India or die in the process. Their wrath 
fell on railways, telegraphs, telephones, police stations, 
post offices and other governament buildings because 
inactivating the means of communications and trans- 
port would make the ruling British incommunicado 
and destruction of government buildings might liter- 
ally unseat the government. The telegraph machinery 
which had rescued the British from the anger of the 
sepoys in 1857 could not help them much during the 
revolt of 1942. Sir Reginald Maxwell, the Home 
Minister, told inthe Central Legislative Assembly 
that more than 250 railway stations were either 
damaged or destroyed. By September 15, 1942 more 
than 550 post offices were destroyed. More than 
3500 instances of wirecutting were reported. 

In what process the wrath fell on the railway 
station was recorded by one railway official on 
August 17, 1942: “One point in this connection, 
which has emerged from the recent happenings, is 
that these riotous attacks have in nearly all cases, 
occurred at stations from which the civil authorities 
have despatched Congress leaders under arrest; and 
the mob usually start as the triumphal processions 
accompanying the arrested men to the stations.” 

The idea of the Congress Radio was mooted 
immediately after the arrest of the Congress leaders 
on August 9, 1942. It would keep the people inform- 
ed about the progress of their historic revolt and 
other national and international news. India and 
the whole of the world were making news in 1942 — 
the year of Indian revolt and a year of the Second 
World War. Amongst the Congress leaders who 
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organised broadcasting Congress messages and pro- 
gramme during this movement, Ram Manohar 
Lohia was the most prominent. He requested Vithal- 
das Madhavji Khakar to take the initiative in organ- 
ising the Congress broadcasting system and fund it 
as well! According to the Home Ministry records, 
Vithaldas Madhavji Khakar was a Gujarati, aged 
about 20 years and hailed from district Una in 
Junagad State. He was the chief organiser of the 
Congress Radio enterprises and was responsible to 
Ram Manohar Lohia. The aecords further state: 
“He had not previously come to notice from his 
Congress activities.” V.M. Khakar approached 
Nariman Abrabad Printer, who was quite well 
trained in wireless and radio engineering, to construct 
the Congress Radio transmitting set. 

The Home Department assessed Nariman A. 
Printer in the following words: ““This accused has 
no sympathy for the Congress as such. He is, how- 
ever, an unscrupulous individual and will not hesi- 
tate to engage in unlawful activities for the sake of 
profit if he thinks he can get away with it. Before 
the outbreak of the war he held an Amateur 
Transmitting Licence in connection with his activities 
with the Bombay Technical Institute.” 

However, by August 26, 1942 the transmission 
system was made ready, and the top floor flat of the 
Sea-View was hired for broadcasting the Congress 
programme. Subsequently, the Congress was on the 
air on August 27, 1942 on 41.78 metres wavelength. 
Tn addition to Khakar and Printer, Usha Mehta and 
R.A. Mehta were also deeply associated in making 
the Congress broadcasting a successful endeavour. A 
biographical] sketch of Usha Mehta is found in the 
records of Home Department which says: “‘Miss 
Usha Mehta is a Gujarati, aged about 22 years, and 
a native of Surat district. She passed Matriculation 
in 1935, BA in 1939, LLB in 1941 and was prior to 
her arrest, reading for MA. She also passed the 
‘Kovid Exam’ in Hindi. She was the lieutenant of 
Vithaidas Khakar throughout all the stages of the 
Congress Radio enterprise. She made several of the 
records used in broadcasts, repeating the speeches 
written by Ram Manohar Lohia. She also operated 
transmitter and did the necessary announcing 
through the microphone. She is obviously an ardent 
Congress woman but had not come to notice before 
in this connection.” 

The Congress broadcasting station had mainly 
operated from Bombay and Nasik. But the broad- 
casting station was shifted many times to evade 
police detection. It started its broadcasting from 
Sea-View Building at Chowpatty. Thereafter the 
transmitters were shifted to Ratan Mahal at Wal- 
keshwar Road. Furthermore the Congress Radio 
went on air from Ajit Vila, Laburnum Road, Laxmi 
Bhuvan, Sandhurst Road, Parekh Wadi Building 
at Girgaum Back Road and finally from Paradise 
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Bunglow near Mahalaxmi Temple until it was 
detected by police on November 12, 1942. Even 
traces are found when Vitthal Rao Patvardhan 
brought the broadcasting equipment of the Congress 
Radio (which Madhav Limaye called Azad Radio) 
to Nasik. It was kept in Sankaracharya Math from 
where the ‘Azad Radio’ went on the air. But fear- 
ing perhaps police raid the transmission equipment 
was immersed in the Godavari river. 

Thus at those dark hours of news black-out the 
Congress Radio rent the air which worked as an 
inspiration to the masses. It spread the message 


-of secularism, internationalism, brotherhood and 


freedom. On censorship the Congress Radio on 
October 20, 1942 transmitted: “This is Congress 
Radio calling from 42.34. Now we will give you 
news io Hindi. The entire world is aware that a 
ban has been laid on the publication of news nowa- 
days. All the news coming from outside into India 
and also sent out of India are censored. Even the 
provinces in India are ignorant about the news in 
the neighbouring provinces. Not only that, but 
one part ofa province is ignorant about the news 
in other parts ofthe same province. The news 
which are gathered by the press reporters are not 
even allowed to be published before they are cen- 
sored by the Censor Officer.” In a Congress broad- 
cast of October 19 the Radio said: “The newspapers 
are nowadays suppressing the truth and are spread- 
ing falsehood. You should not read such news- 
papers.” 

Thus the “secret”? Congress Radio took up the 
challenge and disseminated the much needed 
information to the masses so that a ‘leaderless’ moye- 
ment could be sustained and deal the final flow 
on British imperialism. The broadcasts contained 
national and international news items and discus- 
sions. 

From October 8, 1942 the Special Branch of the 
CID commenced the monitoring ofthe Congress 
Radio broadcasts. Police stenographers were used 
to record these broadcasts. The Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay recorded that: “‘The task was not 
easy as the transmission was not always of a very 
high quality. The daily report of these broadcasts 
continued up to the seizure of the set on 
12.11.42.” Thus texts of daily Congress Radio 
broadcasts, which have been left behind for poste- 
tity, project our national commitments to secularism 
oe internationalism and concern for rural people as 
well. 


Answers to Mass Rape 


It transmitted the uncensured news of British bru- 
tality on unarmed Indian masses especially on 
womenfolk. In a Congress broadcast of October 19, 
1942 it answered a vital question: ‘How can we 
prevent mass rapes of our women by soldiers? What 
should wedo? At the 9.07 PM transmission in 
English it said: 

Without hesitation we answer: do all that you can. You 

should of course, try to prevent acts of rape as any other 

by non-violent resistance; butif you are free and stilt 
alive, then kill or get killed. Rape is outside politics. It 
is the most bestial thing any Indian can imagine, 


Secularism 

The Congress broadcast propagated secularism and 
tried to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity. A broad- 
cast beamed on October 12, 1942 said: 
We offer Id greetings to our Mohamedan brothers, The 
war is going on in the world at present. Never was a war 
fought like this. Lakhs and crores of people are dying in 
this war. ... On the one side there is the British power and 
they are fighting for the upkeep of world freedom, that 
is, they are fighting to keep 40 crores of Indian in their 
clutch. On the other side there are Indians who are 
unarmed and weak but are offering brave opposition. 
Those who love freedom include Hindus, Mohamedans, 
Parsis and Christians. To speak a lie is considered to be 
legal nowadays. The greatest lie which has been spoken 
is that the demand for freedom is being made only by`a 
few people and that 9 crores of Mohamedans are 
against the independence of India. Sucha lie can never 
be spoken over the surface of the world except by the 
Britishers. History telis us that lakhs and crores of Mus- 
lims of this country have always fought for the freedom 
of this country shoulder to shoulder alongwith us and their 
sympathy is always with us. 


British Atrocities & On-the-Spot Reporting 


News of the Congress secret broadcast mattered 
much then to the news-starved population but today 
also it matters to historians and common man as 
well to reassess the Quit India Movement. In a news 
from Bihar on October 20, 1942 the Congress Radio 
said: 

In Muzaffarpur collective fines of Rs 6000 have been im- 
posed on a smal! village of Sahan. .-. Out of this a local 
Khadi Bhandar from Rs 5000(?) in which the whole khaddar 
shall be worth{?) much more has been confiscated. In this 
village people going about khadi caps have been assaulted 
by the police and compelled to keep away their caps at 
the point ofa bayonet. In the same villagea baby of 
two years was murdered by a British Tommy for no other 
fault than that of being a child of a Congress worker. 


Thus the British onslaught reached inhuman 
lengths: ; . ; 

Surat figured in the news item of the Congress 
Radio on October 20, 1942, which happened to be 
Usha Mehta’s birthplace. She narrated the humilia- 
tion of women on October 7, 1942: 

A number of women were arrested in Surat while a pro- 
cession was taken oat from Gandhi Chowk. 14 girls who 
took part in it were arrested and pushed into an urban 
police van. On the way to the Police Station the girls were 
subjected to molestation by the police with the result 
that they refused to leave the van. They were subsequently 
dragged out and a complaint was made to District superin- 
tendent of Police who refused to accept the statement, 


The Congress Radio took steps ahead of the then 
radio journalism to report first hand happenings of 
the worst affected district of Central province— 
Chimur. Dr (Mrs) Valazkar, Mrs Vimla Deshpande, 
Ms Vimla Abhyankar, Dwarkabai Deshpande 
Devaskar went to ascertain correct facts. Those 
reports were beamed in the air by Congress Radio 
on October 28, 1942: 


Case No. 1: The following is the true statement: 

While I was going to my grandmother’s house an English 
soldier stopped me. I then went to a house nearby where 
he followed me. There was an old man in the house in 
whose presence the soldier dragged me and outraged me. 
I was pregnant with nine months. 

Case No. 2: The following is the true statement: 

One Wednesday August 19, 1942 my husband and father- 
in-law were arrested. On Thursday two English soldiers 
came to me. There was no one in the house, my mother- 
in-law having gone to take food to prisoners. One 


soldier stood at the door and one came to me.I told him 

that I was a pregnant woman. But he did not listen. Then 

they outraged me. . . the same night I delivered a girl. 

The team of ladies who went to gather news 
reported that “‘since the Military entered on August 
14, only children and women were left behind after 
removing all men. Soldiers took possession of all the 
houses, looted them and outraged the women to their 
hearts content. In order to escape many women hid 
. themselves. They were remaining in groups of 25 and 
30. For two whole days the women and children 
could get nothing to eat not even water to drink. 
Since their houses were occupied by soldiers their 
kitchen and provisions were taken by the soldiers. 
Small children could not get milk. The people 
starved. The soldiers hunted for young women— 
even women who had just given delivery and girls 
of 12 and 13 were outraged.” Thus many unreported 
atrocities, transmitted by the Congress’ clandes- 
tine radio, has been documented in this book, which 
shook the whole India. So daring was the Congress 
Radio which intensified the people’s revolt against 
the brutal British. 


Appeal to Workers & Peasants 


The cause of workers, peasants and people had 
been championed by the Congress. A message from 
the All-India Congress Committee was beamed on 
October 27, 1942. It was in Hindi and meant for 
the workers. They were told that: 

The free India will be of the workers and peasants. The 
effective weapon to open the gate of freedom and 
break the chains of slavery is hartal. The workers in 
factories and mines would have to cease work, as their 
work would further enchain and enslave them, and would 
be instrumental in killing thousands of their fighting 
brothers in different parts of India. 

There were also a few appeals from the Congress 
Radic to railway workers; one of them ran thus: 

You are helping that government by driving the railway, 

which has killed 75 thousand of your brothers. 

They were therefore requested to stop the weeels 
so that the movement of the arms could be stopped 
and the government rendered inactive. 


Directives to Soldiers 


Gandhiji’s own appeal to Indian soldiers went on 
air on October 27, 1942. It said: 


Soldiers are also includéd in the programme. Today 
soldiers and the men of the army come to me; they come 
to Jawaharlal and to Maulana and they tell us that they 
are with us. They have also known the tyranny of the 
Empire. I would tell the soldiers that you should make it 
clear to the government that “we are with Congress. We 
do not want to run away from our posts. As long as we 
accept pay from you, our duties we will perform. Your 
just orders we shall carry out but the order to fire on our 
own people we shall never obey.” 

In a very important broadcast of October 26, 1942 
the Congress in its akashvani announced an Appeal 
of the All India Congress Committee to the Indians, 
especially Sikh, soldiers: 

‘Brave soldiers and Comrades! A month ago we received 

news that about 306 soldiers were shot in Meerut by 

usurper government but we did not give publicity to this 
news as it was not confirmed. Confirmation have come 
from reliable quarters in New Delhi and similar 
incidents are reported from elsewhere. It appears that 
there were skirmishes between Indian and British soldiers. 
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Consequent upon the Indian soldiers’ refusal to fire of 
unarmed country men British soldiers are reported to have 
practised black treachery in disarming them and making 
them stand before the firing squad. We are aware that-you 
have got a strong hatred against the British rule but what 
we need today is concerted action. 7 


Reports about Students’ Participation 

During the Quit India Movement, the students’ 
participation in the mass movement remained a vital 
source of inspiration for the masses. Congress’ 
illegal radio did give credence to their efforts. In one 
news item of Trivandrum the radio beamed on 
October 29, 1942 said: 

The student community is carrying on the fight for freedom 
with great force. They brought about a successful strike 
during Gandhi Jayanti. More than 40 of them were 
arrested. They were very badly treated. One contractor 
was-threatened that if he would not persuade his son to 
apologise his whole property would be confiscated. The 
contrator persuaded his son and he apologised. But since 
then his whereabouts are not known after his release. 

The Congress Radio described the scene of Travan- 
core which says that on September 11, 1942, when 
the college reopened after the holidays, the national 
flag was flying gaily on the college building as also 
on the high school. Notices calling upon the students 
to goon indefinite strike were plastered all over the 
city. The Secretary of the Students’ Federation was 
arrested for carrying a national flag and shouting 
slogans. The strike was organised in the Mission 
College and the student leader was externed. 


Congress Radio and its Internationalism 

The Congress stood for world peace and inter- 
nationalism. On October 20, the Congress Radio 
broke its silence when a female voice went on air: 

The Congress Radio calling. The Congress sends her 

message of goodwill and peace to all the peoples of world. 

The message is to all the coloured races of the world who 

are suffering; to countries who are unable to resist agres- 

sion; to countries still resisting the might of repressor and 
to countries betrayed by their own governments. India is 
at present suffering. To the world mankind, the Indian 
people send a message of hope of peace and goodwill. Let 
us forget today the violence done by one people upon 
another. Let us only remember that for establishing 
a truly peaceful and better world, we need each country’s 
kindness, each people’s individual acts. We need Ger- 
many’s technical skill, her scientific knowledge, her music. 
We need England’s liberalism, her courage and litereture. 
We need Italy’s elegance. We need the old achievements 
and the new triamphs of Russia. We need the gift of laugh- 
ter—beautifal laughter-loving Austria. We need her culture, 
her love of gracious living. And China what shall we say 
of China? We need her wisdom, her courage and her new 
hope. We need the glow and spirit of adventure of young 

America. We need the knowledge, the childlike simplicity 

of the primitive people. We need all mankind for the 

resurrection of peace, for the resurrection of her own 
dignity. 

Likewise the Congress Radio continued to broad- 
cast in the spirit of internationalism until it was 
detected by the police on November 12, 1942. The 
‘illegal’ Congress Radio, however, could broadcast 
the message of independence to the Indians— 
educated or illiterate, peasants or workers in Hindi 
and English as well. Since the programme was 
preceded by the song Hindustan Hamara and ended 
with Vande Mataram it is interesting that on the 
night of its seizure Vande Mataram was being played 
at the conclusion of that days’ broadcast. C] 
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Soviet Union : Roots of Ethnic Crisis 


IGOR SEDYKH and ILYA I. BARANIKAS 


On July 12, 1989 Sumit Chakravartty, 


Special Correspondent of Mainstream, interviewed Igor 


Sedykh, a political analyst of the Novosti Press Agency (APN), and Ilya I. Baranikas, Chief 
Editor of Domestic News of the APN, at the APN office in Zubovski Boulevard in Moscow. The 


interview touched mainly on the ethnic problems in 
the prospects of their resolution. The text of the interview is being carried here. 


Sumit Chakravartty: Gentlemen, I would like to 
get from you a general overview of the ethnic con- 
flicts in the USSR. I was here last year —in October 
1988—and at that time I had studied in some depth 
the two major problems—in Nagorno-Karabakh and 
in the Baltic republics. Since then other developments 
have taken place, developments that have some dis- 
tinctive features. However, there are also some 
general characteristics in these ethnic problems. On 
those I would like to know your views. 

Niya I. Baranikas: If we talk of general features 
characterising these ethnic conflicts then these are 
first of all, such things as discontent among the 
people wherever they live ... 

Igor Sedykh: Social. 

IIB: Yes, social discontent and discontent with 
the traditionally very strong centralism. You know 
about the Tatars, don’t you? 

SC: You mean, the Crimean Tatars? 

ITB: No, no. 

IS: We are speaking of the Tatar Autonomous 
Republic on the Volga river with Kazan as the 
capital. 

SC: Oh yes. 
IIB: When these Tatars have to ask Mosco 
whether they can erect a monument on their central 
square in Kazan, and Moscow answers: “Yes, you 
may; but not a full length monument, just a bust”, 

well, it’s absolutely unreasonable. 

SC: A monument of whom? 

IIB: Dedicated to their composer, national com- 
poser. And they wanted to build a full length monu- 
ment. 

IS: And Moscow allowed them to erect a half 
length one. 

IIB: Yes. And the Tatars have an autonomous 
republic with a population of four million people, 
just as large as say Lithuania which is, however, an 
union republic. 

SC: What is Lithuania’s population? 

IIB: About four million. 

SC: But the population of Moldavia, another 
union republic, is far less. 2 

IIB: Yes. But the Tatar republic isas large as 
quite a few union or federative republics in the 
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the USSR, their enormity and causes as well as 
— Editor 


Soviet Union, you see. And their rights in all fields 
are much more limited than those of the union 
republics. Because ofthe bureaucratic system we 
have in our country, an union republic is entitled 
to these and those rights, but an autonomous re- 
public may do this but may not do that, and so on. 
Everything is centralised and directed from Moscow. 

Well, maybe I have simplified the state of things. 
But that is a source of great discontent: lack of 
sovereign rights, lack of self-determination, lack of 
material wealth, money — to put it simply. 

IS: Lack of opportunities for development of 
national culture. 

JIB: Yes. This disconent with this absurdly strong 
centralism, you know, is just as strong in the 
Russian regions. Take for example, Kamchatka in 
the Far East or Sakhalin or whatever it is. We visit 
those distant places at times and we see that the 
people there are just as dissatisfied with their rela- 
tions with Moscow asthe people in Lithuania or 
Estonia. 

SC: But those places are part of the Russian 
Federation. 

IIB: Yes. What I mean is that there is a general 
source of discontent which is not ethnic, not national 
but decentralistic in its nature. 

IS: Kind of a protest against over centralisation. 

NIB: Yes, and you know, when a Russian region 
under Sakhalin or somewhere else, is dissatisfied 
with that over-centralisation that is one thing, but 
when a different nation, for example, Estonia, is 
dissatisfied with the same over-centralisation that 
is quite another pair of shoes. 

IS: Because national feelings make the discontent 


‘more acute and national sensibility is roused by 


this model of over-centralisation. 

UB: Yes. 

SC: Do you consider this to be the main factor 
behind the discontent among various nations and 
nationalities? 

IIB: We are just trying to simplify the things and 
generalise them. Then we can single out that 
factor as the principal one. But if we try to go into 
the details of this factor then we see that it contains 
at least two parts: one, socio-economic dictatorship, 


a 


ovet-centralisation, that is, what we have experienced 
in the course of the last few decades; and two, the 
ethnic. ... 

IS: Growth of national consciousness. 

SC: That means the growth of national con- 
Sciousness that had been throttled by this over- 
centralisation. 

IIB & IS: Yes, yes. 

IIB: National feelings had been suppressed for a 
long time. 

IS: The national problem in the Soviet Union 
is the fruit of the over-centralised machinery of 
government and all manifestations of this national 
upheaval stems from this main reason. But 
‘national feelings’ do not constitute a bad thing. 

I would say nobody deliberately sought to sup- 
press the natioanl feelings of different nations and 
nationalities. However, the system itself produced 
a situation in which the centralised Ministries 
became the real governors of this country. My 
opinion is that these Union Ministries were more 
powerful than even the CPSU Polit-Bureau. 

IIB: Yes, I agree with you completely. But we 
are talking about another thing. The first thing 
we mentioned was the economic side of the matter. 

IS: Its not only economic. Because these 
Ministries, their apparatus in Moscow are mainly 
Russian-speaking. So all the papers, all the docu- 
ments are prepared in Russian. And in this way, 
every nation is forced to study Russian if it wants 
to get promoted. So even if Russification was not 
a state or party policy, Russification de facto was 
taking place everywhere. I can give you an 
example. In Estonia, an Union republic, work in 
only two per cent of the national industry was 
carried out in Estonian. The remaining 98 per 
cent was governed in Russian. For example, upto 
last year, according to a decree by Estonia’s 
Ministry of Health, in a little Estonian village, the 
main doctor had to give instructions to the medical 
internees only in Russian. 

SC: I was in Estonia last year and I had heard 
about it. 

IS: If you were in Estonia say 20 years ago you 
would have been specially treated to the remark- 
able Estonian cake. But suddenly an Union 
Ministry in Moscow decided that the recipe of the 
cake should be approved in Moscow. The favou- 
tite cake in Estonia was ‘morapea’ but someone in 
Moscow read it and felt it was racist. So pre- 
paration of the cake was forbidden and it just 
disappeared. , ; 

SC: It is no longer available in Estonia? 

IS: Yes. Because of such a development. 

IB: At any rate, 
centralism. There is, however, another side of the 
matter: a conscious policy of de-nationalisation. It 
is not Russification, but a policy of de-nationa- 
lisation. 2 

IS: Because even Russians were deprived of their 
national culture. 

IIB: Well, you know | have seen from the 
Kremlin in the previous decades that all national 
feelings, all manifestations of national consciousness 
were identified with nationalism. For Moscow it 
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you are again talking about- 


wis the same no matter whose national feelings 
it was.... 

IS: Of the Ukranians, the Estonians or the Tatars. 

IIB: Whether it was of the Russians, the Ukra- 
inians or the Estonians. 

SC: There isa saying in the Western press that 
Stalin was a Georgian by birth but basically he was 
very fond of the Great Russian consciousness. 

IS: But, you know, I should not connect the 
aggravation of the national situation so much with 
Stalin as with Brezhnev. 

TIB: I think that people saying this are a little bit 
wrong. Because Stalin, as faras Ican see, wasa 
kind of emperor, he wanted to preserve an empire 
he had inherited from the Czar. And my personal 
viewpoint is that this policy is still alive, it has not 
disappeared with Stalin’s death. 

IS: Yes, because everyone in this country is practi- 
cally born with the feeling that there is a major 
brother — the Russians — and all the rest, people 
of other nations and nationalities, are minor 
brothers. : 

IIB: Everybody has been educated in the history 
of our country in such a way that there have been 
no colonial wars waged by the Russian empire, that 
all the people. ... 

IS: were liberated.... 

IIB: were either liberated or joined the Russian 
empire on their own will, and that their existence 
together with the Russian empire was a benefit for 
them. 

SC: That they enjoy equal status with the Russians 
and others. 

IIB: Yes. And it was also stated that it was bene- 
ficial for the Central Asian republics that they joined 
the Russian empire in mid-nineteenth century. Such 
was the official propaganda. 

Now talking about de-nationalisation, some people 
in the national republics thought that it was Russi- 
fication because.... 

IS: Russification de facto... 

IIB: Yes, Russification de facto because the de- 
nationalisation was conducted by the Russian-speak- 
ing people from Moscow, by the Russian bureauc- 
racy. But the Russian people, as my colleague has 
pointed out, were just as deprived of their national 
rights as all the other peoples. 

IS: In fact the Russians suffered the consequences 
of such a policy much more than the others. That 


` is because despite being part of a great nation that 


the Russian nation is, I believe it is important for 
everyone to havea small homeland, that is, his 
motherland where he is born; and practically the 
majority of Russians do not have a homeland. They 
are forced to migrate to places where “Communist 
construction” is taking place, where new factories, 
new collective farms are coming up, to places of all 
kinds of work in every republic. 

SC: Also people from the countryside were trans- 
planted to the urban areas. Did the reverse too take 
place? 

IS: The authorities tried to switch to this process. 
But I don’t think it met with any degree of success. 
Khrushchev invented the so-ealled villages without 
perspective, without future. He dreamed of agro- 


cities. And small villages outside this scheme were 
obviously bound to die, and the people residing there 
were used as work force for industrialisation. So 
many villages in Northern, North-Western and 
Central Russia are now practically de-populated. 

SC: What would be the number of such villages? 

IS: Oh, a lot of them. 

IIB: They are countless. 

IS: I can give you an example by which you will 
be able to get an idea ofthe scale at which this 
de-population of villages was carried out. 

SC: Did it start in Khrushchev’s time or even 
before that? 

IS: In 1961-62. Now let me give the example. 
Fiftyfive million Soviet people are living now among 
the ethnic groups. For instance, Russians among 
Uzbeks or Uzbeks among Estonians and so on, that 
is, in alien environment. This is one of the results 
of this policy. 

SC: What was the objective? Was it intended to 
strengthen national unity? 

IS: No, this measure of villages without future 
was aimed at increasing the agricultural production, 
it had nothing to do with national problems. 

HB: It was a kind of gigantism. 

IS: Yes. In the last few years, that is, after peres- 
troika began, there has been an attempt to com- 
pensate forthe situation and people from Central 
Asia, where there is growing unemployment, are 
being invited to populate Central Russia, Northern 
Russia, and so on. But in these places they encoun- 
ter a different climate, different agricultural forms, 
different traditions. For example, Meskhetian Turks 
are being transferred now to the Central Russian 
region and the Russians warmly welcome the new- 
comers. But I can assure you that within a year 
there would be a lot of conflicts — because, after 
all, itis another ethnic group having a different 
culture, different traditions, different approach to 
work. So the conflicts are bound to occur. . 

SC: But if the idea of one country is accepted 
then these things should not come in the way, I 
mean, such conflicts should not raise their head. I 
am not speaking of the Soviet Union as such but 
any country in general, including our country, which 
also comprises many nationalities. 

IS: Let us take the case of the Meskhetian Turks. 
They come from a sub-tropical climate. They have 
their own traditions, they are equipped with very 
specific agricultural skills handed down to them over 
many generations, They are also Muslims. I am 
sorry to say, but no Soviet power can eradicate 
religion. I am sure you know Islam is very strongly 
tied to common life. So even if a Turk is not a very 
strong believer, his life is guided by the shariat. 

TIB: That is, the Islamic law. 

IS: So, it’s another culture. Then they do not 
speak Russian or even if they do, speak it very 
poorly. That too is a problem. 

And then, they live in traditional houses. They 
don’t understand how Russian villagers live in the 
kind of houses built in Russian villages. Now when 
they are gifted with typical Russian houses in the 
villages they don’t know how to live. 

Just another small example will provide you with 
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a realisation of the problem: a typical Russian house 
is open with its windows facing the street. Fora 


' Muslim it isan offence. How can he live properly 


in a family when his family life is open to the outer 
world? It’s not religious, it’s psychological: a Turk 
cannot imagine that his life would be open to the 
outsiders. 

SC: But will modernisntion not be able to change 
that outlook? 

TIB: Well may be, but inthe course of some 
decades...... 

IS: Some generations. Because they are from the 
villages. 

SC: What you are saying may be correct. But in 
the context of the humanitarian problem that had 
emerged because of the attacks on them by the 
Uzbeks, where else could they have been settled? 
That is a humanitarian question. 

IS: Yes. But if you want my opinion, I believe 
that they should be sent back to their homeland. 

SC: Which is their homeland? 

IIB: Southern Georgia. 

SC: Not Turkey? 

IS: No, not Turkey. ; 

TIB: That territory belonged in ancient times to 
Turkey, but now it is Southern Georgia. 

SC: But why were they re-settled? 

IIB: They were re-settled in Central Asia by 
Stalin during the war. 

IS: When Stalin prepared for the war against 
Turkey, the Turks were put in wagons and despat- 
ched to Central Asia. 

IIB: Stalin always knew on behalf of the whole 
nation what the best solution should be. 

SC: It was also imposed from above. 

IIB: Yes. Stalin took a hundred thousand 
Tatars and sent them to Central Asia, he took these 
Meskhetian Turks and also sent to Central Asia. 

SC: Then there was a similar forced migration of 
the Volga Germans. 

IIB: Yes, Volga Germans, the Baltic peoples and 
so on. These constitute a source of many conflicts 
because there are some real obstacles blocking their 
return to their. original homeland which is now 
inhabited by other ethnic groups. For example, 
in the Caucasus, the Northern Caucasus, there is an 
autonomous republic called Daghestan. And there 
are the Kabardino-Balkars and so on. Many of the 
ethnic Muslim groups from there were also transfer- 
red to Central Asia by Stalin as a penalty for their 
collaboration..... 

IS: collaboration of some of them ... 

IIB: with Nazi Germany. 

SC: From what you are saying I can fully under- 
stand about the discontent among the people asa 
result of such policies. You are belatedly trying to 
resolve the problem. While doing so you are bound 
to encounter this discontent among the people which 
you have to tackle and resolve. This discontent is 
quite natural. But why is there such an explosion 
as one finds in different parts of the country on the 
national question — whether it is in Moldavia, 
whether it is in Nagorno-Karabakh, whether it is in 
Georgia, or whether it is in Fergana in Uzbekistan? 

IS: Well, Western nations which are more civilised 
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record their protest in a’ more democratic and disci- 
plined manner. 

IIB: And in our country there isa lack of tole- 
rance, a lack of political culture. 

IS: If we take the case of Central Asia we see 
that it is not practically a national movement. 
Whatever is happening there constitute actions by 
mobs based on the national problems. But it is not 
a national movement. What happened in Fergana 
was not a national movement. 

IIB: I want to add just one point. I was recently 
in Tashkent and talked to some of the leaders of the 
Berlik movement — that is, the National Front that 
they have down there. Berlik means unity. It is an 
Uzbek national movement and it comprises some 
intellectuals — writers, composers, artists and so on 
who are heading this movement. And none of these 
intellectuals, not a single one of them, approve the 
happenings in Fergana. None of them approve of 
violent actions as such. We can see that same thing 
even in the Baltic region where people are more 
calm and may be more civilised so to say. 

There are two levels of national consciousness: 
one level which is more reasonable is that of the 
leaders of the national movements; and the other 
level is that of the violent mobs. 

IS: And maybe you will be able to understand 
the second one quite well. I know of many cases in 
India where the majority regarded the better skills 
of the minority and the fact that the latter happened 
to be well-established as the reasons for the depriva- 
tion of the majority. 

SC: But in the communal! violence which we have 
in our country we try to explain ina different way: 
after all, it is a class divided society and there are 
other problems which we have that result in such 
violence. 

IS: Yes, yes, that’s true. But even in India there 
are cases where such violence is not related only to 
class stratification but when the majority see in the 
ethnic minority the reason for its deprivation. I 
know it is not the correct view to take. 

SC: Actually it is socio-economic ... 

IS: Yes, And that’s what happened in Fergana. 
Because the Meskhetian Turks lived better, worked 
harder. 

IIB: They were better off. 

1S: Every Turk had a job. And among the 
Uzbeks there were many unemployed, living worse 
and so on. 

IIB: Working in the cotton fields 12 hours a day. 

Sc: A similar situation was in Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh with the Armenians working harder than the 
Azerbaijanis. 

JIB: You wanted to know why, when ours is an 
unified country, we could not live peacefully in 
different places. Well, one of the explanations of 
this, as far as I can see, is as follows. In India or in 
the US or somewhere else where the population is 
multi-national, the state structure is not so bureauc- 
ratised as in our country where most of the nations 
have their own administrative units. Some of them 
have union republics, others have autonomous 
republics or regions and so on. That division itself 
is a source of intra-national troubles. 
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‘ entitled to different things. 


IS: Source of tensions. 

IIB: Yes, source of tensions. Because they are 
Some have more rights 
than others. 

IS: Some are more equal than others. 

SC: Some have no republics at all and they are 
fighting for a separate territorial administration. 

IIB: Yes. 

IS: Some are more equal than others and Russians 
are the most equal among them. 

IIB: The main thing is not this division into 
republics. This cannot ensure or guarantee the 
people’s sovereign rights. There are some less formal 
things which if carried out in reality can guarantee 
the people their rights. For example, in the United 
States there is a Polish community living somewhere 
and they want to have a Polish school. They are 
allowed to have sach a school. . 

IS: Because the school would be private and can 
be set up. 

IIB: But they need money for their ethnic, cultural 
functions. And that is very important. 

IS: But this was invented here in Russia by Lenin. 

IIB: You see, we are too formal, too bureaucratic. 
There are some 900,000 Germans in Kazakhstan. 

SC: You mean the Volga Germans? 

IIB: Yes. Now most of them live in Kazakhstan. 
They want to have German schools, want to have 
German papers, German textbooks. 

IS: And they have. 

UB: But want do they have? They don’t have 
schools in Germans: there are a few schools of course 
but not a single secondary school with German as 
the medium of instruction. 

SC: What about the tensions between the Germans 
and the local people? 

IS: There are not any. Normally the Germans 
speak the local language. 

IIB: They speak Kazakh and Russian languages. 
They respect other people’s Janguages. 

IS: For example, I have been the guest of a 
German family in Kirghizia, in a kolkhoz (collective 
farm) of Germans, no Kirghiz, very tight, no marriages 
outside the community. I was accompanied by a 
Russian official and a Kirghiz official. The Germans 
spoke in Russian with me and the Russian official 
and in Kirghiz with the Kirghiz official. I do not 
understand the Kirghiz language. But amazingly I 
found no difference in the Kirghiz pronunciations of 
the Germans and the Kirghiz official. So they spoke 
perfectly in the Kirghiz language. 

SC: But this you cannot say about the Russians. 

IIB: No, this is not the case of the Russians in the 
Baltic region. Because..... 

SC: Also in Central Asia. 

IIB: Yes, also in Central Asia. If we take the 
Baltic region, most of the Russians living there now 
are the children of people brought there as labour 
force—from Central Russia, Northern Russia, from 
those futureless villages. My colleague went to those 
places. 

These people were recruited from those areas to 
build projects, factories, etc. in the Baltic region and 
they settled down in the Baltic region in due course. 

IS: The same happened in Central Asia, 


i OB: Yes. These were people with a low cultural 
evel, F 
IS: With low standard of skills. 

IIB: Yes, low qualifications. And they were, so 
to say, unintcllectual. If you see the occupations 
represented by these Russians theire are no intel- 
lectuals qualifying in the Humanities... 

IS: And they had lost their traditional ties with 
their language, culture. 

HIB: They were rootless. They had no humani- 
tarian approach towards the foreign nation or foreign 
environment. They did not want to study the local 
language. They didn’t care about local national 
traditions which they neglected or ignored. And it 
provoked reaction from the other side, the local 
population. ; 

IS: But I must underline a very important aspect. 
All this is also true of the Russians coming into 
Moscow from outside. This was also found in the 
Krasnoyarsk region of Siberia. When Gorbachev 
was there people spoke to him about the same 
problem as faced by the local people in the Baltic 
republics. 

SC: The same problem could not have been there 
because there is no problem of language, isn’t it 
so? 

IS: Yes, but the local people regard the new- 
comers as aliens and foreigners because they have 
no culture at all, no roots. ; 

IIB: They have no respect for local traditioħ. 

SC: In backward countries like ours too we have 
similar problems of the sons of the soil and 
foreigners. But probably because of the demo- 
cratic structure the protests are there and because 
of the same democratic structure the protests can be 
guided in a particular direction. 

But what I wanted to find out from you is this: 
these feelings of discontent were there in the minds 
of the people even during the period of suppression. 
Now, when you are trying to resolve the problems 
democratically why is this kind of a major explosion? 
There should be an understanding that you are 
trying to resolve the problems democratically. 

IS: Because of the policy of glasnost and openness: 
let people speak freely and directly about their 
problems And even trying to choose the right path, 
that they are living together among friends and not 
foes. 

JIB: But there is also another reason of a diffe- 
rent nature. In the Soviet society there are rather 
influential forces or circles not interested in the 
success of perestroika. There is an extensive mafia 
which comprises such.... 

1S: Mafia in our understanding as well as in the 
US is an association of organised criminals and 
corrupted authorities. 

IIB: That is exactly what we have in our society. 

SC: But these mafias do not belong to one parti- 
cular nation or nationality. 

JIB: No, not at all. 

IS: And they use every opportunity — national 
problems, economic problems, social problems — to 
frustrate perestroika. 

SC: Would you say the mafia has grown much 
more than before during the period of Brezhnev. 
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IS: It was born under Brezhnev. 

IIB: No, I don’t think so. It was born under 
Stalin. 

IS: No. d 

IIB: Yes. Because the bureavcracy that was nurtur- 
red under Stalin was its source 

IS: No, because the administrative apparatus 
under Stalin was never corrupted. 

IIB: Well, maybe the mafiı expanded during the 
Brezhnev period. But it energed it, the time of 
Stalin. What is the financial c: re of this mafia? 

IS: The shadow economy, parallel economy which 
was born under Brezhnev. 

SC: Is it not true that because Brezhnev did not 
want to solve the problems, put them under the 
carpet and thereby created a facade of stability, that 
such 4 development took place? 

IIB: You know, the Command-Administrative 
System as we call it now is the source of the shadow 
economy. 

SC: This was a Stalinist legacy. 

IIB: Of course. 

IS: The Command-Administrative System is a 
Stalinist legacy. But I say that the shadow economy 
was born under Brezhnev. 

IIB: No, impossible. Maybe we did not know of 
it or its scale was not so large during the Stalin 
period... 

IS: No, no. Because the shadow economy isa 
child of the deficit. And we cameto know of the 
deficit for the first time under Brezhnev. According 
to our economic data upto 1968 our internal market 
sawa balance of supply and demand. Then the 
Brezhnev reform of 1965 brought a rise in salaries. 
So money began to change the state of the market. 
Because the supply remained as low as before but 
the demand grew substantially. So the phenomenon 
of deficit appeared And with deficit appeared the 
shadow economy. 

HB: Please tell me, was there no deficit in the 
twenties or thirties when millions of peasants died of 
hunger and starvation? 

IS: Peasants lived in conditions of slavery. So no 
shadow economy could emerge in the villages. The 
peasants were isolated and had no documents... 

"SC: The reality is that the shadow economy grew 
by leaps and bounds during Brezhnev’s time and the 
mafia was controlling the shadow economy. 

IS & IIB: Yes. 

IS: And also you should note that when Khru- 
shchev invented this story of the USSR reaching 
communism in 20 years there followed laws which 
totally banned all private enterprises. Upto 1963-64 
there existed very small private enterprises in the 
Soviet Union. For example, if you wanted to get 
your shoes repaired you could go to small private 
cobblers. 

SC: These private enterprises were there before 
Khrushchev’s time? 

IS: Yes, they were remnants of the NEP Policy. 

SC: They survived the Stalin rule? 

IS: Yes. And Khrushchev stopped them from 
functioning. Because if you want communism in 20 
years how can you have private enterprises? So 
these people, these enterprises provided additional 
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inputs to the shadow economy. a 

IB: And gradually the shadow economy grew to- 
gether with the corrupted authorities. 

SC: And now that they are being dispossessed 
under perestroika they want to scuttle it by organis- 
ing violence? 

JIB: Yes. They organise and provoke such vio- 
lence. 2 

IS: For the shadow economy, a free market is 
equal to death. 

Well, to sum up a discussion on the national prob- 
lems, the Congress of People’s Deputies suggested 
some measures to resolve these. First of all, an idea 
thrown up is to create new kind of federative ties 
between the sovereign republics: enlarging the 
sovereighty of the federative republics. Second, is 
the move for equalising the state and national rights 
of allthe national formations, whether they are 
union republics, autonomous republics, autonomous 
regions, national districts and so on. Third, there 
is a suggestion to return to the times of Lenin when 
in the Soviet Union there existed national regions 
and national district Soviets. What does it mean? 
For example, the Meskhetian Turks who were a 
minority in Fergana could live with their local 
administration elected by the Turks and speaking 
their own language, with Turkish national schools 
and opportunities for developing their national cul- 
ture and this national Soviet could defend their 
rights in the face of any oppression from the state, 
the attacks by majority ethnic groups and so on. 
This method of solution by creating national regions 
can resolve the problem of small ethnic minori- 
ties. 

IB: That isa matcerof smaller national units 
which existed once upon a time. 

SC: But these are all suggestions. No decision 
has been taken so far. 

IS: We expect the plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee to be held by this month-end (subsequen- 
tiy deferred till September — SC) devoted to the 
national problems to discuss the basis of the new 
national policy of the Soviet Union. But if you want 
my opinion, I don’t believe that the plenum will 
resolve all the problems. Because now the climate 
in the country and that of national relations in the 
Soviet Union are so much over-heated any decision 
taken would be dictated by the desire to defuse 
tensions and calm the atmosphere and not to find 
real solutions. But this plenum will be a very 
important step in laying the foundations of this 
national policy with a purpose of developing har- 
monious relations among the nations. 

SC: One thing which some outsiders and foreig- 
ners residing in the Soviet Union are saying is that 
the enormity of the national problems is such that 
at times it appears that the Soviet Union will not 
exist as one unified country. What is being stated— 
IL have heard this from several people—is that the 
possibility of the Baltic republics, one or all three of 
them, seceding from the Soviet Union cannot be 
ruled out. To what extent is this a real apprehen- 
sion? 

Secondly, I have heard that some of the extremist 
groups from the Baltic republics went to Fergana 
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and fomented trouble in such a way as to instigate 
the local people against the Russians using the same 
anti-Russian language that they had used in their 
statements. Now, if this is true—I don’t know if it 
is true or not, though I heard about this from some 
reliable sources—I don’t think this could be a 
spontaneous development. What I want to know is 
whether there isa foreign hand—the hand of the 
imperialist forces- behind such a development. 
What we had heard in India was that the American 
policy in Afghanistan is such that they want to have 
a foothold in the Afghan provinces bordering on the 
Soviet Union so as to create and foment ethnic 
strife. 

IS: As far as imperialist designs are concerned, I 
really don’t believe this theory. Now the West is 
objectively interested in the success of the perestroika 
movement because anyway it would attract the 
attention of the Soviet leadership to its internal 
affairs first. 

As for the issue of some extremists from the Baltic 
republics going to Fergana to instigate anti-Russian 
feelings, it is a deliberate lie. There are some forces 
doing their best to pit Russians against the Baltic 
nations. Such activities are growing and one is able 
to sense them even in the sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet or the Congress of People’s Deputies. 

As for the first question, I will not exclude the 
eventual secession of some republics. 

IIB: You can’t rule it out, it is possible. 

IS: It is eventually pcssible. But I believe in 
historic parallels. Russjan history repeats itself in 
different stages but the picture is the same. 

For exemple, if you compare our present-day 
reforms with the reforms by Czar Nicholas II in the 
mid-nineteenth century you will see a lot of parallels. 
His reforms began with glasnost. Then there was 
a law, the principal economic law, of abolishing 
slavery, and then in order to resolve the problem of 
national upheavals he gave constitutions to Poland 
and Finland. And Poland and Finland became 
practically the first autonomous states within the 
Russian empire. Before the grant of the constitu- 
tional right to the Polish people we had Polish 
uprisings every three to five years in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. But after the grant of this 
constitutional right to Poland there was no more 
uprising. And even during the war the Polish people 
were on the Russian side, not on the German side. 
And Polish leader Pilsutsky who tried to recruit 
Poles to fight with the Germans against the Russians 
had no success. 

So I do not exclude the possibility of finding some 
kind of confederational ties. 

IIB: Yes, we can find ourselvesin a situation 
where most parts of the Soviet Union remain inte- 
grated, federated with the USSR—they will comprise 
the federation that we have today; butsome other - 
republics-—as the Baltic states— will have a confede- 
tated status. 

IS: The same story: some more equal than the 
others. 

SC: Okay. Wehave come to identify the basic 
problems like over-centralisation, etc. But the way in 
which ethnic issue has revealed itself is linked to the 


question of operation of the mafia which cuts across 
all national and ethnic barriers. In order to tackle 
the problem at its roots, you have to adopt adminis- 
trative measures, to prevent the type of happenings 
that took place in Fergana, Sumgait, Georgia, isn’t 
itso? After all, it manifests itselfas a law and 
order problem because of the mafia. 

IS: Such administrative measures will not yield 
good results. What is required is economic measures. 

IIB: The sooner we adopt measures like the free 
market as in a normally functioning economy, the 
faster the mafia dies. 

IS: And if we succeed in speeding up our economic 
reforms there would be no more talk of secession 
of any republic. Because objectively, from the 
economic point of view, no republic is interested 
in separating from or severing its links with the 
Soviet market for many reasons: no republic has 
enough skills, expertise or industry to enter: the 
Western market... 

IIB: That would be a long and painful process, 

IS: Yes. 


IIB: There of course exist states like Iceland which 







PRaxase KARAT has tried to justify the anti- 
people actions of the Chinese leaders on the 
flimsy ground that the student movement was a 
“counter-revolutionary rebellion against the state 
and the Party” (Mainstream, July 22, 1989). On 
` what basis does he and his party allege that the 
students sought to replace socialist democracy by 
bourgeois democracy? Not a single plausible and 
basic reason has been furnished to corroborate the 
thesis of ‘counter-revolution’. On the contrary, if 
we go by the speech of Li Peng himself delivered on 
May 19, 1989 at the Beijing cadres’ meeting 
(People’s Democracy, June 4, 1989), “the students 
are kind-hearted and they do not want to create 
turmoil. Instead, these patriotic students hope to 
promote democracy and overcome corruption...”’, 
‘questions and suggestions raised by the students 
have exerted positive influence on improving the 
work of the Party and government”. Li Peng, 
however, went on to criticise the methods of 
demonstrations, etc. 

But, for some unknown reason, the patriotic 
students were transformed into counter-revolu- 
tionaries within a few days, and military might was 
unleashed leading to the massacre of a large, and 
till now unrecorded, number of students. According 
to the Backgrounder of the Propaganda Depart- 
ment of the Beijing Municipal Committee of the 
CPC, “‘in order to carry out their duty of quelling 
the insurrection(!) and restoring Jaw and order in 
the capital, the Martial Law troops finally were 
forced to fire on the rioters. The result was that 
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have nothing but fish and exist very successfully inte- 
grated as it is to the Western economy but it took 
Iceland sometime to develop such an economy based 
on fish and make it viable. 


SC: But you think the process of resolving the 
problems will start from the Central Committee 
plenum? 

IS: Yes. 


SC: It is perhaps not proper to ask you at this 
stage but how long, in your view, would it take to 
overcome the problem integrally linked as it is to 
the process of restructuring the economy? 


IS: I believe there is one national economic 
question which is very vital: self-financing for the 
republics, specially the Baltic republics. 

SC: But how long do you think it would take to 
bring about harmony between the different national 
and regional groups? 

IS: It’s difficult to say and I am afraid it will be a 
long process. Because it is very easy to break a cup 
but very difficult to repair it. 

SC: Thank you very much. 





Chinese Students and CPI-M’s Confusion 


some 100 civilians were killed and nearly 1000 were 
injured.” (People’s Democracy, June 25, 1989). So 
the Chinese Party itself admitted to at least a 100 
persons being killed by the troops. 

How did the Chinese press describe the movement 
before the military action? If one goes through the 
files of China Daily published from Beijing, more 
than a million people come to Beijing at one stage 
of the movement. They were helped in various 
ways by different sections of the people — including 
those in the PLA who have deep love for these 
students seeking freshness in socialism. Several 
railway authorities, drivers and staff, the transport 
workers, and factory workers came to assist the 
students. For example, the railway drivers carried 
the students free in the trains to the capital. People 
arranged food and other necessities. Millions of 
students and other sections of people came ont in a 
large number of cities all over China in support of 
the various demands aimed at airing their grievances, 
pointing out defects in socialism, and exposing 
corruption among government and Party circles. 
All these facts are given in China Daily, not in 
some imperialist paper. How then can this multi- 


million mass movement become a “counter- 
revolutionary rebellion’? by any stretch of 
imagination? 


Every demand for democracy in a socialist country 
is not necessarily that for the restoration of 
bourgeois democracy. There are any number of 
instances in some of the socialist countries including 
China where socialist democracy was not only 
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violated but simply destroyed. It is enough to 
remind Prakash Karat about the bloody 
“Cultural Revolution” in China in which, accord- 
ing to the present Chinese leaders themselves, mil- 
lions of peopl were massacred, and not by the 
“counter-revolutionaries” but by a group of 
top party leaders headed by Mao. Was this ‘socialist 
democracy” or simply a “deviation” from it? 
Or was it something else? China is yet to fully 
recover from the after-effects of that traumatic 
period, In this background any demand for the 
restoration of democratic norms, forms and methods 
can only strengthen socialist democracy. The people 
must be allowed to speak out, criticise and partici- 
pate in the management of socio-economic and 
political affairs. They must be talked to, as Zhao 
Ziyang, and Li Peng reluctantly, had done at one 
stage of the movement. Have not the Chinese 
leaders, their last Party Congress and the CC docu- 
ments as well as Beijing Review pointed out that the 
Maoist group had come to substitute for the class 
and that it was necessary to separate the state and 
Party functions? Has that separation taken place? 

As forthe military action against the students, 
let me again refer to the statement of Li Peng, widely 
reported in the national press, that the military used 
tanks and machine guns because no tear-gas and 
rubber bullets were available!! A statement most 
unworthy of a Communist. Any number of reports 
including those in China Daily have now been 
published to prove that a large number of unarmed 
and defenceless “counter-revolutionaries” were 
massacred for no reason. Could they not have been 
arrested or could they not have been dealt with 
lesser force? It is obvious that the use of force was 
deliberate and with vengeance reflecting only a military 
dictatorial attitude. 

Karat has quoted from Beijing Review about the 
money-making fever in the campuses. If one goes 
through the files of Beijing Review till just before the 
military action, one finds the journal unquestionably 
standing by the students, even repeatedly characteris- 
ing them as patriotic. Ja this connection a special 
issue of Beijing Review on students in 1987 is worthy 
of note. Karat quotes from Beijing Review on the 
waves of commodity economy breaking the tranqui- 
lity of the campuses. “Such are the students who 
activated the movement for ‘democracy’,” he says. 
He asks: with such an outlook for whom and which 
class did they demand democracy? And then goes 
on to conclude that they stood for a Western style 
democracy. 

But must not such questions be first of all put 
before the leaders of the Chinese Party? Is not the 
Communist Party of China floating in the “waves of 
commodity economy”? It is the CPC whose tranqui- 
lity has been broken far more by the waves of com- 
modity economy. Is it not a fact that the top leaders 
and their family relations are involved neck-deep in 
corruption and largescale grabbing of state funds? 
Are they not busy grabbing state and private con- 
tracts, gaining social and economic privileges on an 
increasing scale? Source: China Daily. The Party has 
virtually turned into the main source of corruption 
and mismanagement. The voice of opposition to 
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these practices cannot be suppressed and the suppres- 
sions cannot be justified in the name of restoration 
of bourgeois democracy. What is the resultant social 
outlook? Does not largescale corruption perpetiated 
by the Chinese Party strengthen bourgeois trends? 
And why keep quiet about it? It is senseless and a 
mockery to lecture to the students about it on behalf 
of the CPC. 

Talking about democracy, democratic centralism 
and socialist democacy, let us ask: who decided about 
the military action, and who characterised the move- 
ment as being ‘‘counter-revolutionary’”? Neither 
the Central Committee, nor the Polit-Bureau nor the 
Council of Ministers, not to talk of the Party 
Congress or Parliament (People’s Congress). They 
were simply presented with a fait occompli. A 
Standing Committee of five persons took the decision 
on the fate of China. But not even five: deduct two 
including Zhao Ziyang; just three members not only 
decided to roll out tanks over the students, but to 
throw out Zhao Ziyang, who was elected General 
Secretary by the CC! Otherwise, where did he 
disappear during those times? Is this how a socia- 
list democracy and democratic centralism should 
function?! Can't we see all the trappings of a 
personal, authoritarian and military rule here? Not 
a single organ of the ruling eys (the working class 
and its allies) or of the ruling party took the 
decisions! The Standing Committee (in reality a 
truncated one) of the Polit-Bureau has no authority 
to take such decisions. There was enough time for at 
least the Polit-Bureau to meet. Why was the 
General Secretary (Zhao Ziyang) of the Party absent 
from the recently held CC? Why was he not called? 

‘Where is he now? These and innumberable other 
mysterious questions remain to be answered before 
one can talk about “‘socialist democracy” in China. 


What has been proved in the recently held “trials” 
of the students? Why not a single proof of counter- 
revolution could be presented? Why were the 
accused not allowed any defence? And do the 
ghastly public executions become a part of “socia- 
list democracy’? Nobody knows what is happening 
in the interior areas of China and what kind of 
repressions are being perpetrated. 


Itis not Fang Lizhi who first talked about a 
Western-style democracy and the irrelevance of 
Marxism (both wrong concepts of course). It was 
Deng and his associates who started finding positive 
and wonderful things in Western democracy, capita- 
list management and Western economic system, and 
it was People’s Daily, and also some other journals 
which went to the extent of saying that answers 
to all the problems of China cannot be found in 
Marxism-Leninism. This had produced quite a 
consternation a few years ago. What about the 
thesis of “one country, two systems’? The coastal 
areas of China have been fully opened to foreign 
capital. Whether these measures strengthen socialist 
or bourgeois or some intermediate democracy is a 
complicated question to answer and simple labels of 
“bourgeois” and “socialist’’ democracies cannot be 
stuck according to one’s whims and fancies. 
Certainly, the responsibility for all these measures, 


right or wrong, lies with the CPC and not with the 
students. 

It is quite natural that the imperialist circles are 
trying to take advantage of the difficulties in China, 
are trying to infiltrate among the students (and not 
only the student movement but all the institutions 
including the Party); and to distort the real nature 
of events. But one must not villify the multi-million 
strong student movement and the masses in the 
name of imperialism and counter-revolution. 

One has to seek answers as to why a movement of 
such a massive dimension came into being in China. 
This refreshing student upsurge has brought to the 
fore the utter inability of the Party and the govern- 
ment—actually of a small group—to deal with the 
growing socio-economic and political problems, 
corruption, unemployment, inflation, insecurity and 
what not (including 40 percent illiteracy). The 
people most not be forced to pay with their lives for 
the inefficiency and inability of a ruling party, 
particularly a ruling Communist Party. And fur- 
thermore, such killings must not be applauded 
simply because the ruling party happens to be a 
Communist Party. On the contrary, mass pressure 
and mass criticism must be welcomed as a sign of 
alert mass consciousness. 

Prakash Karat,’ while characterising the reforms 
and “compromises” as transitional, has a mistaken 
notion that they are “inevitable before China goes 
to a higher level of ‘socialisation “of the means of 
production”. The documents of the last CPC Cong- 
ress and those of the CC and the Chinese journals 
clearly state that China at present has gone back to 
the primary stage of socialism, and that this stage will 
continue till the middle of the twentyfirst century. 
It is time we give up illusory visions and utopias of 
socialism, give up imposing our schemes of socialism 
on others, and humbly study all that is taking place 
elsewhere. : 


V.R. Krishna Iyer: CAG 


(Contd. from page 6) 

files were required to settle certain post-contractual matters 

and in connection with the proceedings of the Joint Com- 

mittee constituted by Parliament to enquire into the 

Bofors contract. 

The CAG, under Sec. 18 (1) of the Act of 1971, 
has the authority to require documents needed for 
audit. The Government sought to brief the CAG 
with an “‘overview’’. He considered it. Later, the 
complete draft audit review was sent to the Ministry 
on February 1, 1989. So the concerned Ministry 
hac the opportunity to explain, if need be, and’the 
Ministry gave its detailed comments. It even used 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (JPC) report as 
a defensive armour. The evaluation of the gun per- 
formance and of the financial implications, the 
further clarifications and discussions were before 
the CAG. Then comes the verdict: , 

These comments have been considered fully and taking 

into account the records documents and papers, as were 

before audit, necessary modification, additions have 
further been made as far as possible and considered neces- 
sary in the review to Incorporate/refleet the viewpoint of 
the Ministry. While audit has taken due note of the terms 
of reference of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and its 
findings with all regard and consideration, this review has 


been conducted in discharge of the obligations under the ° 


provisions of the Constitution (as envisaged in Articles 
. 148-151) and in terms of the Comptroller and Auditor 

General’s (Duties, Powers and Conditions of Service) Act, 

1971. (Indian Express, July 21, 1989). 

Every conceivable factor available to or placed 


It is also time we give up the habit of justifying 
crimes committed against the people including 
against the Communists in the socialist countries in 
the name of ‘‘counter-revolution”. Enough facts have 
come from the Stalin period, from Pol Pots 
Kampuchea, from Mao’s Cultural Revolution, etc. 
to make us think a thousands times before we brand 
a voice of dissent or opposition or a people’s move- 
ment in a socialist country as counter-revolutionary. 
Sooner or later history will judge the bloody anti- 
people acts of a handful of leaders of.the CPC. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the CPC has 
large segments of cadres and leaders like Zhao Ziyang 
and others, a large number of army commanders who 
really stand for fraternisation with the people, the 
Party and the army and the democratisation of the 
socialist system and for mass participation. Precisely 
such PLA men were fraternising with the students 
in Tiananmen Square, talking, singing and dancing 


‘ with them, and in return being entertained with 


beautiful cultural programmes. They did not fire on 
the students. They had to be withdrawn. It was a 
different set of military men who rolled. tanks over the 
students without hesitation. Thus, the events were a 
reflection of an acute power struggle between the 
two trends within the Party and the government: the 
students were made a scapegoat in order to persecute 
Zhao Ziyang. Analysts have yet to probe this serious 
part of the story. 

There has actually to be a government by the 
people from top to bottom. The growing crises have 
actually to be tackled, not suppressed; criticism, 
voice and movement of the people have to be wel- 
comed, not crushed. 

Otherwise, what we get isa negation of socialist 
democracy which in its purest form cannot be 
delinked from its humanist essence. 

Anil Rajimwale 
July 31, 1989, New Delhi 


before the CAG has received his responsible atten- 
tion and the conclusion is obviously neither hasty 
nor based on partial information. The criticism that 
the CAG was not a weapons Specialist is foolish. 
Neither was the JPC. A Court pronounces on many 
matters requiring expertise including economic issues 
and water disputes; and no one has ever said that 
since the Judge was no authority on insanity, he 
could not hold one way or the other on a plea of 
mental derangement in a case of murder. ` 
Why did the Government withhold the report from 
Parliament for three months? Maybe, the CAG’s 
conclusions are mistaken. Infallibility is no institu- 
tional monopoly, not even of the Cabinet. But 
dignity in debate and respect for the high office are 
expected of honourable members. The message 
sought to be conveyed to the necessarily independent 
constitutional functionaries (including the Election 
Commission and the J udges) is to practise genuflec- 
tion before the authoritarian High Command of the’ 
nation. í 


Already, appointments to the Supreme Court, the 
Auditor Gengral’s Office, the Election Commission 
and other strategic positions central to our systems 
are screened by the political eyes of the Prime 
Minister and party supremo. Unless he be a Nehru— 
there was only one Nehru — small wonder the future 


is ominous. The recent debate is more a portent 
than an event, more an indicium of the shape of 
things to come. O 





FROM CHINESE PRESS 


In Memory of Hu Yaobang 
ZHENG SHE 







Is a small room of a modest courtyard house tucked 
up a narrow lane east of the Zhongnanhai complex 
in Beijing, a stream of people took it in turns to 
bow their heads in remembrance before the portrait 
of Hu Yaobang, dead of a heart attack on April 15 
at the age of 73. 

Born in 1915 in Hunan province to a family of 
poor peasants, Hu very early took part in the Com- 
munist Party-led struggles against foreign imperialists 
and feudal domestic oppression. In 1934, he took 
part in the Red Army’s famous Long March during 
which he was wounded in:the battle of Loushan Pass. 
He carried fragments of enemy bullets in his body 
until the day he died. After the victory of the revo- 
lution in 1949, Hu held a succession of posts. For 
many years he was involved in youth work, and was 
head of the Communist Youth League. During the 
tumultous years of the “‘culiural revolution” starting 
in 1966, he, like many other honest and loyal.cadres, 
suffered dismissal from office and persecution. 

In 1977, after the fail of the gang of four, Hu was 
- appointed head of the Organisation Department of 
the Communist Party Central Committee. In 1982, 
he became Communist Party General Secretary, a 
post he resigned in 1987 while retaining his member- 
ship in the Polit-Bureau. Hu- suffered a first heart 
attack during a Polit-Bureau meeting on April 8, 
and succumbed to massive cardiac arrest one week 
later. 


ONE of the things for which Hu is particularly 
remembered is his energetic efforts as head of the 
Organisation Department to right old wrongs. Suc- 
cessive political movements and ultra-Leftist policies 
had resulted in many serious cases of injustice and 
persecution. Hu insisted that all such cases should 
be looked into and the victims cleared. He personally 
took charge of three major efforts: to clear the 


“Rightists” in 1957; to assign proper jobs to nearly 
10,000 government cadres who had been sent down 
to the countryside, and to set up a rehabilitation 
committee to implement the Party policy of righting 
the wrongs of anyone who had been unjustly perse- 
cuted. Hu Yaobang personally attended to over 
4,000 letters sent to him by Party veterans and intel- 
lectuals, and replied to many himself. 

Among the many mourners who came to Hu’s 
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p names of 5,00,000 people falsely accused of being ` 


` 


daa aa a SS 
The following article, carried in the July issue of China Reconstructs, highlights the role Hu 
Yaobang — once described as China’s potential Gorbachey — played in deepening reforms in China 
and fighting ultra-Leftism. This article is fresh evidence that the brutal massacre in Tiananmen 
‘Square on June 4 has not been able to suppress the Chinese people’s irrepressible desire for demo- 
cratic reforms breaking stereotypes and dogmatism. -—Editor 


home was Zhao Ling-zhu, a retired staff reporter of 
China Reconstructs, and her son. During the 
“cultural revolution,” her husband, also a journalist, 
had been persecuted to death and his reputation 
smeared. Her son was arrested for making disparag- 
ing comments about Jiang Qing, leader of the gang 
of four, and sentenced to hard labour at a seaside 
salt works, For years, Zhao wrote letters to the 
authorities demanding redress of these injustices, 
and for years she had met only with silence. 

At the end of 1977, when Hu Yaobang became 
head of the Organisation Department, she sent up 
another letter — and received a reply a week later 
asking her to come for an interview.. As a result, 
her .husband’s name was cleared and her son 
released. “It’s thanks to Hu Yaobang that my 
family was reunited”’, she said with tears in her eyes. 
“When we held a memorial service for my husband 
and five other victims, Hu was there to pay his 
respects. I can’t believe that now he is gone too.” 

Hu was also known for his concern over the 
people’s livelihood. On the outskirts of Beijing is 
the village of Caihe in Changping county. In March 
1984 Hu Yaobang visited there just as the villagers, 
having prospered like so many other farmers asa 
result of the: reforms, were planning and building 
their new village. Hu visited the new house of Li 
Jiulan and remarked that the farmers homes should 
not only be comfortable and well-built, but also 
attractive-looking. Atthe time people were still 
nervous about any display in dress or household 
decoration after the rigid “‘puritanism’’ of the ultra- 
Leftist past, and his words were meant to reassure. 
In the same, way, when Hu donned a Western suit 
for official occasions, people took it as a signal of 
a more relaxed dress code. 

His advice was taken seriously in Caihe village, 
and today, the village has 296 new, multi-storied 
houses painted in different colours. Li Jiulan recalls 
the day Hu Yaobang came to her house. “The 
moment he walked inhe greeted me without any 
formality. I had some trouble understanding his — 
accent, but there was no misunderstanding his 
warmth and amiability. He was just like a member 
of the family,” she says. ‘“Before leaving he had a 
photo taken with my husband and me. It’s really 
too sad that he has died!” Another farmer commen- 
ted, “Last time he came, we were just ‘starting our 


plans. Now everything is finished and we hoped 
he would visit us again. We never thought he would 
die first,” 


BETWEEN April 15 and 22, the day of the official 
memorial meeting, thousands of people came to 
Tiananmen Square in central Beijing to lay wreaths 
at the foot of the Monument to the People’s Heroes, 
and to conduct various commemorative activities. 
The unusual part of these gatherings was the way 
people not only talked about what Hu Yaobang had 
done during his lifetime; but also about what was 
happening in the nationwide reforms and the 
many problems and negative tendencies wliich have 
appeared. The albo put forth suggestions and 
demands for furthering the reforms. This atmos- 
phere of combined democratic debate and com- 
Memoration has rarely been seen in the 40 years 
since 1949, 

At 10 o’clock on the morning of April 22, the 
memorial meeting for Hu Yaobang was held in the 
central chamber of the Great Hall of the People 
Communist Party General Secretary. Zhao Ziyang 
read the funeral eulogy describing Hu’s life and 
revolutionary work over a period of 60 years, and 
all the efforts he had made towards the cause of libe- 
ration, socialism and the reforms. 

Outside in the square, tens of thousands of people, 
mostly university students, sat quietly listening to 
the proceedings over a public address system. Most 
of them had been there for over 10 hours, The 
students of Beijing University walked seven hours 
from their campus the night before’ to be at the 
square in time. Joining them were thousands of 
students from other institutions, and the procession 
stretched over five kilometers long. The students 
held banners inscribed with slogans and exhorta- 
tions: In memory 
reforms”, “we need science to develop the country, 
and education is the base”, “a model of clean gover- 
nment,” “leader of youth, fighter for democracy”. 
Students from Nankai University in Tianjin, Jiaotong 
University in Shanghai and Wuhan University in 
Hubei province also came to participate. This mas- 
sive official and popular mourning for the passing 
of an outstanding leader demonstrates that the 
policies of reform and opening to the outside world 
are an irresistable trend. 

After the memorial meeting Hu Yaobang’s casket 
was escorted to the crematorium at Babaoshan yy 
his family and senior Party leaders, Along the 15 
kilometer route, crowds filled the streets, often forc- 
ing the hearse to slow down. “All his life, Hu was 
a man of integrity,” said an elderly onlooker. “He 
leaves this world with clean hands. For this alone. I 
must see him off. Thousands of cyclists formed a 
silent cortege behind the hearse, following it to 
Babaoshan. One young man said, with tears in his 
eyes. “I must send him off this last time.” 

In accordance with the wishes of Li Zhao, Hu 
Yaobang’s wife, Hu’s ashes will be buried in the 
green forests of Gongqing town, in J iangxi province. 
This was where Hu came, 34 years ago, to visit 98 
young people from Shanghai who had decided to 
open up the wastelands of the lake area. Life was 
very hard then and Hu had encouraged them to stay 
on. In 1984 Hu went back to Gongging and found 
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the former desolate sandy soils transformed into a 
thriving industrial and. agricultural center. 


HU YAOBANG was a hard worker, He was a 
great believer in the dictum: “read ten thousand 
books, travel ten thousand /”. There are over 400 
prefectures in China. When he died, Hu had visited 
all but 10 of them. “I wanted to go to every county 
in the coontry,? he said last year, (there are over 
2,000 counties) “but it looks as if I won’t make it.” 
When he became Party General Secretary he was 
nearing 70, but he never forgot the poorest outlying 
provinces and more backward areas inhabited by 
minority peoples. He made a point of visiting these 
remote places with their high mountains and deso- 
late wilderness. Wherever he went, he insisted on 
visiting ordinary people’s homes, on talking to them 
and discussing plans for the future. 

Over the years, Hu made many friends. He was 
particularly concerned with young people intel- 
lectuals and non-Party people. He liked to get 
together with them, to listen to their opinions and 
help solve their problems, 

He was very clear about the importance of 
encouraging the initiative and enthusiasm of the 
farmers, and participated in formulating the policies 
which have promoted the development of the coun- 
tryside. He also played an active role in developing 
the policies on urban economic reform and the 
opening up of the coastal areas. He was a firm sup- 
porter of the efforts to strengthen democracy and the 
legal system and enliven debate in the arts, media 
and academic circles, 

Hu held knowledge, talent and ability in high 
esteem. He gave high priority to science and educa- 
tion. He actively participated in drawing up policies 
to further the educational reforms and to foster 
ethical values. When news of his death reached 
Chinese students in the United States, many of them 
expressed sorrow at his passing. Xu Deqing, who is 
pursuing post-doctoral studies at Yale, remarked 
that Hu’s. best quality was the ability to listen to 
other people’s opinions, and that he was very broad- 
minded, 

Doctoral candidate Xie Wen at New York’s 
Columbia University said: “Hu was one of the 
leaders who was able to understand the wishes and 
aspirations of yoong people and intellectuals, He 
was receptive to new ideas and Willing to find out 
more about them.” Wang Xi, a doctoral candidate 
in the same university, remarked that Hu was a 
hardworking conscientious leader who represented a 
very hopeful, vita] force. His reflections on the 
history of the Party and of the decade of reforms 
would have provided extremely valuable lessons for 
ne future, Wang said, and his passing was a great 
oss. ; 
`- Some 6,000 people came to Hu Yaobang’s home 
to express theit condolences. Before they left this 
small courtyard house with its simple furnishings - 
and only a row of imposing red telephones to show 
the importance of its occupant, many wrote their 
feelings in the guest book: 

“Banner of China’s reforma!” 

“He spoke the truth, he was the people’s friend; 
he did solid work, he was a great man of the age!” 
“He was a pioneer for democracy!” B 


Mishra : Adult Education 
(Contd. from page 12) 


process’ is to identify the deprived, the dispossessed 

_ and the disadvantaged, to enable them to identify 
their strength and weaknesses vis-a-vis the strength 
and weakness of various forces and elements of 
society surrounding them and often inimical to them. 
The second step is to equip them with necessary 
tools and equipments so that they acquire self- 
confidence, self-assertion, self-efficacy, self-determi- 
nation and self-help and with this acquisition 
they should be able to give up their traditional 
shyness and inertia, develop the strength to have an 
interface with the forces and elements, surrounding 
them and usually inimical to them and can effecti- 
vely grapple with those forces. The third step is to 
enable them to realise the importance of being orga- 
nised and to perceive the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of different forms of organisations and 
to equip them with the capacity to exercise their 
choice or discretion in favour of a particular orga- 
nisation. The fourth and final step is to facilitate 
the process of formulation of organisation .of the 
unorganised and to act as a promoter, facilitator 
and catalytic agent for helping the entire process till 
it has reached its logical conclusion. 

Communication, assimilation and. participation in 
sharp contrast to domination, alienation and de- 
humanisation will be the essential attributes of the 
new adult education strategy which has succinctly 
manifested itself in the National Literacy Mission. 
Such a strategy recognises men and women as cons- 
cious beings and this consciousness is directed 
towards the world around them. It refuses to accept 
that men and women are abstract, isolated and 
unattached to the world. It also denies that the 
world exists as a reality apart from men. Instead of 
mechanically transmitting knowledge as from subject 
to objects, it poses the problems of men and women 
in relation to the world, equips them to grapple with 
and overcome those problems and eventually emerge 
victorious. This stimulates creative power, brings 
out the ingenuity, resourcefulness and innovativeness 
of beings endowed with these faculties but without 
having the outlet or the opportunity of expressing 
them. It converts them from the status of non-beings 
or half-beings to that of a full being. 

The personality of the animator and the way she/ 
he perceives adult education as a tool of liberation 
is as important as the aptitude, ingenuity and skill 
of the one who receives it at the other end. It is well 
known that the latter are shy, introvert and with- 
drawn and are not able to relate their problems with 
freedom and ease to outsiders due to certain cons- 
traints and infirmities inhibiting the communication 
process. Itis, therefore, left to the initiative and, 
personality of the animator to take them to confi- `: 
dence, make them fully assured and reassured 

` through dialogue and discussion and to encourage 
them to gradually unfold themselves. This is a process 
‘which could be appropriately termed as psychologi- 
cal rehabilitation of the deprived and dispossessed 
into a position of equality and strength with their 
counterparts. 
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Any animator to be.effective or successful in such a 
difficult, non-formal and unorthodox process must 
have a total, objective and intimate understanding 
of the situation in which she/he and the to-be- 
educated have been placed, must identify the poten- 
tial forces which shape events and which are opposed 
to the new educational programme or process as a 
tool of liberation and conscientisation. She/he must 
carefully select the clientele, the venue, the time and 
the tools and must evolve the correct techniques of 
conducting the programme which would be partici- 
pative and communicative. She/he must go on 
modifying the techniques to suit the dictates of a 
given situation. She/he may not be a revolutionary 
but she/he should conduct the programme in such 
a fashion ‘that while providing an access for the 
illiterate adult to the world of information, commu- 
nication and skills, she/he creates the base for a 
silent and peaceful revolution against the divisive, f 
corrupting and destructive forces which surround 
our society. 

It is evident that such an educational programme 
cannot be conducted by traditional or conventional 
agencies and far less by governmental agencies. It 
has to be taken over by professional voluntary 
agencies, social activists and such individuals and 
institutions who profess a non-formal and unortho- 
dox approach to educational problems and who do 
not have to depend upon outside sources for financial 
resources for conducting the programmes. A truly 
participative adult education programme must be 
fully founded on the culture of self-relience (as oppo- 
sed to the culture of dependence) with a total respect 
for the culture of equality of beings if it has to be 
really meaningful and effective. L 
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Uttar Pradesh — A Year of Significant Achievements 


political parties in this tusk thus heralding a new era of concerted efforts for taking the State speedily towards progress and 
prosperity with the cooperation of all. The Chief Minister is giving special emphasis on involving the youth and the 
women’s power in nation-building activities in a big way. Participation of yuwak and mahila mangal dals 18 being increas- 


ingly encouraged in various rural development works. 


A momentous decision was taken by the Chief Minister to hold elections to the Panchayat Raj institutions and urban local 
bodies to revive and rejuvenate grassroot level democratic institutions in the State. Elections were completed to the three-tier 
Panchayati Raj institutions including 73,914 gram sabhas. Elections to the urban local bodies were also held in pursuance of 
this decision after a lapse of about two to three decades. Besides, new cooperative societies were elected and the provision 
for nomination by the Government of two-thirds of members in the management committees of cooperative societics was 
rescinded by amending the cooperative law to further democratise tha cooperative movement in the State. 


State Government, saying that Uttar Pradesh has given a lead to the country in mobilising resourcas for the Panchayati Raj 
institutions. The Government has also decided to raise its contribution for the various Panchayati Raj works to 90 per cent 


First Place in 20-Point Plan i 
As a result of the dynamism and sense of urgency infused by the Chief Minister in the administration and the programme 
implementation machinery, Uttar Pradesh has topped in the implementation of the 20-Point Programme during 1988-89 


The Chief Minister laid great emphasis on speedy completion of the various economic development programmes and 
projects being executed during the Seventh Plan period. He has stressed that all-out efforts should be made to fully achieve 


an annual plan outlay of Rs 297 crores (10.8 per cent more than that of the previous year) fixed for the current year, the 
total Seventh Plan expenditure is expected to be of the order of Rs 11,770 crores — Rs 770 crores more than the targeted 
amount. The total amount utilised during the first three years of the Plan was Rs 6410.43 crores and an annual outlay of 
Rs 2385.54 crores was fixed for 1988-89. Thus, during the first four years of the Seventh Plan, an amount totalling 
Rs 8795.97 crores has been utilised for the socio-economic progress of the State 


High piiority is being given to the improvement of the quality of life in the rural areas which alone would transform the 
socio-economic profile of the State and ensure the prosperity and well-being of the masses. For this, an amount of over 
Rs 1770 crores — 60 per cent of the total outlay of the State’s annual Plan for the current year — has been allotted for rural 
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Improving Quality of Rural Life À 

For improving the quality of life of the people, particularly in the rural areas, special stress was laid on house building, 
construction of rural roads, electrification of villages, providing drinking water in the rural areas, and development of alter- 
nate sources of energy for conserving the achievements under various plan programmes. At the initiative of the Chief 
Minister a massive programme was launched on Gandhi Jayanti last year for the construction of 2 5 lakh houses for the 
Scheduled Castes and other weaker sections in the rural areas, under which so far over two lakh houses have been construct- 
ed in a single year. In addition 23,871, houses were construted for weaker sections under the Indira Housing Scheme. House 
sites have been allotted so far in the rural areas to over 21 lakh persons out of which over 15.60 lakh allottees belong to the 
Scheduled Castes/Tribes. 

Under the poverty alleviation programme of Integrated Rural Development 6.88 lakh rural families were benefited during 
the year. So far, as many as 67.44 lakh rural families have been benefited in the State under the Integrated Rural Develop- 
ment Programme. 

Over 6400 acres of surplus ceiling land was distributed among landless persons against a target for distribution of 1268 acres 
of land registering an achievement of 505.4 per cent. So far surplus ceiling land has been allotted to over 2.28 lakh landless 
persons including 1,62.926 persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes/Tribes in the State. 

The rural electrification programme was given a new boost and as many as 2777 villages and 2171 Harijan bastis were 
electrified during the year bringing the total] number of such villages and Harijan bastis to 78,526 and 45,699 respectively. The 
State plans to give 2.16 lakh power conneciions this year under the Kutir Jyoti scheme launched to provided electricity to 
people living below the poverty line in the rural areas. 

Drinking water was provided in 7370 villages raising the number of villages where potable drinking water has so far been 
arranged to 79,870. Under the Harijan drinking water scheme, 54,151 wells, 21,345 handpumps and 5071 diggis have been 
put into operation up to the end of February last. 

As against the national target of connecting all the 10,899 villages with a population of 1500 and more and 50 per cent of 
the 11,396 villages having a population between 1¢00 and 1499 by link roads by the end of the Seventh Plan under the 
Minimum Needs Programme, 10,296 villages in the first category and 6492 ın the second have been linked by rural roads by 
the end of 1988-89. 

For keeping the rural life pollution free and preserving the environment, steps have been taken to promote development and 
use of alternate sources of energy in the rural areas. During the year, 17,227 bio-gas plants were installed and 1,90.020 
improved chulhas were distributed in the rural areas. So far 1,86,774 gas plants and 6,92,785 improved Chulhas have been 
arranged in the rural areas of the State under this programme. 

In order to create employment opportunities for the rural people on a massive scale the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana was 
launched in the birth centenary year of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The object ıs to generate employment opportunities for 
the rural unemployed and underemployed at their very doorsteps and create permanent community assets in rural areas. 
Topmost priority will be given to the Scheduled Castes Tribes, women and other poor and weaker sections 1n the selection 
of beneficiaries under the scheme. An amount of Rs 416.23 crores will be spent to generate 11.56 crore mandays of employ- 
ment this year under the scheme which is designed to provide employment to at least one person ın each family living below 
poverty-line in the rural areas. 

Under the various rural employment programmes, 67.69 crore mandays of work has so far been generated out of which 
13.57 crores mandays of employment was generated jn 1988-89. 

Meanwhile, the State Government has enhanced the daily wages of workers engaged in the employment projects from 


Rs 13.50 to Rs 18 per day. The Government has also raised the wages of handloom weavers from Rs 12 to Rs 15 per pair of 
the Janata Dhoti Sari. 


New Thrust to Agicultural Development 

As a result of the new thrust given to various agricltural production programmes and timely and adequate supply of farm 
inputs to the farmers, the foodgrains production in the State is expected to touch an all-time high of 334 lakh tonnes in 
1988-89 For achieving the target of 363 lakh tonnes of foodgrains production in 1989-90, a detailed strategy has been evolved 
in respect of major crops and all-out efforts are being made to maximise production and productivity ın pursuance of the 
stress being laid by the Chief Minister to increase the per hectare yield of different crops 

Special foodgrain production programmes are being implemented for raising production of wheat in 24 districts, of maize 
in nine districts, of arhar 1n six districts and of gram in five districts of the State. The special rice production programme 
being implemented in 102 blocks of 24 districts in being extended to cover all the blocks in these districts. Utmost emphasis 
ts being laid on raising the production of oilseeds/pulses under the various programmes. An ambitious scheme has been taken 
up as a part of same campaign for giving a new thrust to tbe cultivation of oilseeds and sunflower. 

For the first time a single window system has been introduced in the State for providing farm inputs to the farmers at a 
single point. Micro-level planning has been introduced at the block and nyaya panchayat levels to boost the foodgrains 
production. In addition, fertilisers, certified seed and plant protection chemicals are also being made available at block and 
nyaya panchayat levels through the micro-level planning system. 

During the current year, 21.5 lakh tonnes of fertilisers and Rs 475 crores of short-term cooperative farm credit will be 
distributed to the farmers. Steps are also being taken to raise the per hectare investment by the cooperative sector in agri- 
culture. A new scheme for providing agricultural implements and plant protection equipment to 500 farmers in each block 
at SU per cent subsidy is being introduced for the first time in the State from this year to benefit 4 $ lakh agricultural families. 
‘A massive scheme for treatment of 2.75 lakh hectares of usar land has been formulated and submitted to Government of 
India for approval About 2.47 lakh farmers are to benefit by this revolutionary kisan hitkari scheme in next six gears at 
an expenditure of Rs 755 crores. The Government has also decided to bear the entire cost of soil conservation work done 
on the land of small/marginal farmers to benefit 60,000 such kisans in the villages most affected by soil erosion. 

A new department of horticulture and food processing has been established to give a boost to horticultural development 
and promote the setting up of agro-based and fruit preservation industries in the State. 

For the first time, a scheme of 1ewarding five progressive farmers/orchardists and five departmental employees in each 
district for good work in raising production as an incentive for maximising the agricultural production and productivity has 
also been introduced. 


Uniforin Cane Price for Canegrowers 

The Chief Minister took a historic decision by enforcing an uniform cane price in the entire State for the farmers thus 
conceding a longstanding demand of the canegrowers of the eastern region The cane price has also been hiked with effect 
from December 1, 1988 and now canegrowers all over the State will get Rs 30 per quintal for the common variety cane and 
Rs 34 per quintal for improved cane varieties. As a result, the farmers of western and central regions will get Rs 4 per 
quintal extra while those of the eastern region will get Rs 4 5 per quintal extra as the cane price as compared to the preceding 


year A total of Rs 944 crores of cane price is expected to be due to the canegrowers during this crushing season asa result 
A 
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of the increase in the cane price announced by the Chief Minister. Besides, the existing khandsari policy has also been 
liberalised to enable the canegrowers to awsil remunerative prices for their cane by getting it crushed locally. 


Irrigation 

All-out efforts are being made to increase the irrigation facilities and ensure optimum utilisation of the available irrigation 
potential for enhancing farm production. An outlay of Rs 438 crores has been fixed this year for various irrigation and flood 
protection works. An additional irrigation potential of 1.35 lakh hectares will be created through major and medium 
projects alone. During the year, 2 16 lakh free borings will also be done for the benefit of small and marginal farmers. An 
additional potential of six lakh hectares has already been created under this programme. The State also plans to take up the 
construction of barrages of Agra and Kanpur and at Gokul in Mathura district during the Eighth Plan. 

Up to the end of 1988-89 an irrigation potential of over 216 lakh hectares had been created in the State through major, 
medium and state and private minor irrigation works. Out of this, the irrigation potential created by major and medium 
works and stale and private minor works was 102 lakh hectares and 114 lakh hectares was created through private minor 

rrigation works. 


Improvement in Power Generation 

Significant improvement was brought about in power generation, distribution and the transmission system during the past 
one year. Frequent monitoring of the working of the power sector carried out by the Chief Minister has helped in activating 
the UP State Electricity Board. As a result of the special efforts made in this direction, the average plan load factor of 
thermal power stations has touched a new high of 54.3 per cent during 1988-89 as against 47.1 per cent in 1987-88. Similarly, 
power generation in thermal plants was stepped up and its availability was increased to 64.9 million units daily in 1988-89 
from 58.5 million units daily in the previous year. A record thermal power generation of 55.65 million units in a single day 
was achieved during this period (which was 17.6 per cent more than the previous highest generation in a day). The total 
installed capacity of power generation rose to 5376.35 MWs with the commissioning of the new units of Tanda and Unchahar 
thermal power projects having a total installed capacity of 530 MWs. 

More power was made available to the farmers for agricultural purposes in the rural areas. The average power supply in 
rural areas was 13.25 hours daily during the year as against the provision of ten hour power supply per day. Meanwhile, 
damaged transformers were replaced in rural areas without delay and instructions have been issued that in no case should 
replacement of transformers take more than 15 days. 

In the urban areas electricity was given for 23 hous in a day on an average which was three hours more than that in the 
previous year. Bundelkhand and hill regions are getting 24 hours power supply. It is also notable that the gap between 
the demand and supply of power was reduced to 8.3 million units pèr day during 1988-89 from 13.7 million units in the 
preceding year. This has been possible due to the improvement in power generation in the State. 

The power cut on industy and restriction on new connections was removed. 

Effective steps were initiated to improve power distribution and the transmission system. Projects estimated to cost 
Rs 191.84 crores have been drawn up for 21 towns and submitted to commercial banks and the Power Finance Corporation 
for financing these projects. Projects are also being formulated for 19 other towns of the State. Similarly, 17 new schemes 
for rural areas have also been submitted to the Rural Electrification Corporation for financial assistance and 25 schemes are 
already under execution. 

The State Electricity Board has been able to raise the amount of recoveries of Rs 1085.64 crores during 1988-89 from 
Rs 903.84 crores in the preceding year, recording an increase of Rs 180 crores in a single year. 


Landmark in Industrial Development : ; 

An important landmark has been made in the field of industrial development during the Seventh Plan in the State. The 
State achieved a record 12.5 per cent growth rate in the industrial sector. 

A new industrial culture has been created in the State and greater encouragement and a package of incentives are being 
given to the industrialists and new entrepreneure to set up their units in Uttar Pradesh. Concessions in sales tax are also 
being provided to new units for a prescribed period. Infrastructural facilities like land, road, water, electricity are being 
arranged ona priority basis. The one window concept has been introduced to promptly solve the problem of industrialists 
through the Udyog Bandhu. Entrepreneurship training has been arranged for imparting training to new entrepreneure on a 
big scale. 

at the instance of the Chief Minister, the State is actively considering the evolution of a new industrial policy which will 
lay stress on greater delocalisation of industry giving more benefit to the backward areas. 

The Chief Minister has already initiated a big industrial development programme for the industrially backward regions of 
eastern UP. NOIJDA-type industrial areas are planned to be developed in Gorakhpur and Jaunpur in the region. Industrial 
development plans are being implemented in other backward areas too. Six industrial growth centres are also being set up 
in the State out of 61 such giowth centres to be developed in the country in the first phase. 

During the first four years of the Seventh Plan ending March 31, 1989, the investment made totals Rs 3647.29 crores under 
the large and medium industries sector as against Rs 3575 crores during the preceding six Five Year Plans in the State. As 
many as 194 large and medium industrial units were set up during first four years of the Seventh Plan generating employment 
for 82,517 persons, while 690 such industrial units were set up in which 3,32,580 persons were provided employment till the 
end of Sixth Plan period since the beginning of the Plan era. . i ; 

Special emphasis has been laid on the development of the small scale industrial sector under which 23,150 new units were 
set up last year raising their number to 85,511 at the end of fourth year of the Seventh Plan period. The total number of 
such units has reached to 1,96,221 from the beginning of the Plan era till the end of March last The total investment io small 
scale units during the first four years of the Seventh Plan was Rs 522 crores as against Rs 676 crores during the first six Plans. 
The State is set to exceed the target of setting up one lakh units during the Seventh Plan period. So far employment has been 
created for 13,08,132 persons in the small scale sector. Out of this 3,87,376 persons got employment during the first four 
years of the Seventh Plan period. Besides 7,09,656 persons are employed in 3,56,525 artisan units in the State. 

The State also plans to implement a massive programme for the development of small scale industrial units for providing 
employment opportunities to the people on a big scale during the Eighth Plan period. A target for setting up three lakh small 
scale industrial units and five lakh units in the khadi and village industries sector has been announced by the Chief Minister. 


New Boost to Road Building a i 2s 
At the Chief Minister’s instance, an ambitious programme of construction and modernisation of roads through the hot mix 


plant technique was launched in 50 district headquarter towns and other important cities of the State at an expenditure of 
es. 

ne raciai of four main roads in Eastern Uttar Pradesh that is, Gorakhpur-Sonauli, Gorakhpur-Deoria-Ballia, Allaha- 

bad-Dohrighat and Allahabad-Piatapgarh-Sultanpur-Faizabad is also planned with World Bank assistance at an estimated 


cost of Rs 250 crores. 
PO 
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ere 
Besides, a Rs 15 42 crore scheme has been sanctioned for the strengthening, widening and reconstruction of roads linking 
the Buddhist centres of pilgrimage in the State. 
The total length of roads in Uttar Pradesh which was only 15,113 kilometres at the time of independence, has increased 
significantly and stood at 86,832 kilometres as on April 1, 1988. 


Public Distribution System 


With a view to strengthening and streamlining the public distribution system and ensuring availability of foodgrains and 
othe: essential commodities to the people in the State, as many as 3400 new fair price shops were opened during the year 
raising their total number to 45,897. Vigilance/advisery committees have also been formed at the district, rehsil, block 
and nyaya panchayat levels to review the position of availability of foodgrains and essential commodities. 

A State level commission has also been set up to protect the interests of the consumers and create an awareness in them 
about their rights under the Consumers Protection Act, 1986. District consumers forums have also been set up at the divi- 


sional headquarters. 


Special Emphasis on Hill Development 


Special attention is being paid to improve the economy of the backward hill regions of the State by ensuring effective 
implementation of various programmes, particularly those meant for generating more employment opportunities for the local 
people and raising their living standards. : 

Steps have also been taken to gear up the administrative machinery in the hill regions to make it capable of meeting the 
challenge of development in the hill districts with greater success. Two regional offices of the Hill Development Department 
have been opened in the Garhwal and Kumaon divisions to oversee the progress of development programmes and resolve 
promptly any problem coming in the way of their implementation. 

A plan outlay of Rs 305 crores has been fixed for the hill districts in the current year and an investment of Rs 270 crores 
was done during 1988-89 under the hill plan. The infrastructural base is being strengthened for the implementation of the 
Eighth Plan, which will commence from the next year. The main thrust is being given to the development of horticulture. 
tourism, dairying, small scale and electronics industry, roads and drinking water facilities. 

A Rs 100 croire project is being planned to be implemented with external assistance for horticulture development in the 
region. At the initiative of the Chief Minister tea gardens are being revived in the hill areas with the cooperation of the 
Central Government and the Tea Board. More concessions and incentives are being given to encourage the people to come 
toward for creating tourist facilities at laces of tourist attraction and wayside amenities. The limit of loan given to an 
individual has been raised to Rs 2.5 lakhs from Rs 50,000 for giving incentive to development of tourism in the private sector. 
Besides a 20 per cent subsidy is also being provided by the Government. 

Under the industrial development programme, 330 industrial units with an investment totalling Rs 986 crores are in vario us 
stages of progress in the different hill districts. $ 


Education, Youth and Student Welfare 


The Chief Minister decided to extend the facility of free education to the boys of Classes VII and VII also in the State. 
Free education is already provided to boys up to Class VI and girls upto Class XII. This decision which reflects the spirit 
of the Constitution will benefit families of 13.77 lakh boys studying in about 20,000 schools of the State. With a view to 
giving a new momentum to student welfare programmes in the State, it has been decided to raise the corpus of the 
Students Welfare Fund from Rs 5 crores to Rs 10 crores. An amount of Rs 69 crores has been provided for the construction 
of 12,500 primary school buildings in the State to bring about a qualitative improvement in education at the primary level. 

A Youth Employment Scheme is being introduced under which students of schools, colleges and technical institution will be 
prepared for self-employment. Financial institutions, banks, district industries centres, engineering colleges, khadi board 
and other such institutions will be actively associated in the implementation of this scheme. 

Meanwhile, the Government has also decided to provide facilities of retail trade in fertilisers to unemployed agricultural 
graduates. Aa part of this scheme, assistance is to be provided to them in securing dealership of pesticides and seeds from 
the different firms as well. Besides providing employment opportunities to unemployed agricultural graduates, the scheme 
will also help in ensuring easy availability of pesticides, fertilisers and seeds to the farmers. 


Social Security to Weaker Sections 


The Chief Minister has accordedtop priority to social security schemes aimed at the welfare of the unorganised labour and 
other weaker section in the State. At his instance the State Government has introduced several social security schemes to 
provide insurance cover to the poor and weaker sections of society for benefiting over a lakh more persons. Insurance cover 
has been provided to small farmers, agricultural labourers and mandi workers against accidents during agricultural opera- 
tions, weavers rikshaw and tonga drivers and auto drivers. Gram Sabhas, blocks, zila parishad and local bodies are being 
involved in implementation of these programmes. Other social security schemes being implemented in the State are the kutir 
insurance scheme, the group insurance scheme for fishermen and the social security scheme for the IRDP beneficiaries. 

Meanwhile, a common welfare insurance campaign directorate in being set up to accelerate and coordinate the effective 
implementation of various social sccurity schemes in the State. 

Under the old age and widow pension schemes an additional number of one lakh widows and another one lakh old persons 
are proposed to be benefited this year. An additional amount of Rs 15 crores has been provided for this purpose. It has 
been decided to give priority in sanctioning pension under the scheme to old persons and widows belonging to the families 
of farm workers and the poor families of the urban areas. 

A scheme has also been introduced to provide monetary help for livelihood and legal assistance to the women victims of 


dowry. 
Welfare of Weaker Section, Minorities and Women 


Vigorous and relentless efforts have been made for the economic uplift and welfare of the Scheduled Castes/Tribes, mino- 
rities, women, backward classes and ex-servicemen. 

About 3.70 lakh Scheduled Caste families were benefited last year under the integrated rural development and other 
programmes aimed at their economic uplift and welfare. In all, 35.02 lakh Scheduled Caste families have been so far assisted 
under the various programmes to lift them above the poverty line. , 

Special steps have been taken to ensure fulfilment of their quota in recruitment in government services and state enterprises. 
Special recruitment is also being done to ensure their proper representation 1n the Class III and IV services in government 
employment and public sector enterprises. An ombudsman has also been appointed to keep a watch on the situation in this 


respect. 
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Efforts are also being made to utilise an amount of Rs 1300 crores during the Seventh Plan period under the spacial 
component plan for all-round development of the Scheduled Caste people against a ceiling of Rs 1071 crores proposed for 
this purpose in the current Plan period. 


Under the programme of providing educational facilities to the Schsduled Caste students, 11.74 lakh students of pre-matric 
classes are getting financial assistance by way of scholarships for pursuing their studies. Besides, 40,099 pre-matric students 
belonging to denotified tribes are also Betting this facility in the State. 


It has also been decided to provide preperatory instructions to the students of Scheduled Castes/Tribes for facilitating their 
admission to technical institutions. 1 


Minorities Welfare 


The Chief Minister has directed the UP Minorities Financial and Development Corporation to formulate a Rs 1 crore 
scheme for each district of the State for promoting the minorities welfare program n2 with th? assistance of commercial banks 
and financial institutions. 

District level committees are being appointed to keep a watch on the implementation of the 15-point programme for the 


welfare of minorities in order to ensure efective and accelerated execution of the minorities welfare programme. 


To ensure proper representation of minorities 1n state services and public sector undertakings ıt has bsen made incumbent 
to include a representative of the minorities on the selection panels for recruitment to these services. For preparing the 
students belonging to the minorities to successfully compzte in various comosutive exam'nations Pce-coaching classes are 
pe opened at Moradabad, Varanasi and Azamgarh besides the existing pre-coaching classes being run as different places 
in the State. 


The-grant of the State Hay Committee has been raised from Rs 5 lakhs to Rs 10 lakhs per annum for providing better 
facilities to the Haj pilgrims. The Government has also decidzd to build a Hij House sin Delhi to provide lodging facilities 
to the pilgrims going to Hay by air from Delhi. 


Education in Urdu is also being promoted. The Chief Minister has announced that the provisions of the Minimum Wages 
Act and Children’s Institutions Licensing Act will not be enforced on dini-madrasas. 


To encourage development and promotion of Urdu language, the anaual grant of the UP Urdu Akadami has been raised to 
Rs 37.95 lakhs. The Anjuman-e-Tarragqi-e-Urdu, UP has also bszn given a grant of R35 lakhs for this purpose. A Waqf 
Corporation has also been set up in the State for preservation and developm:at of wazf properties. 


Welfare of Weavers 


The State Government has for the first tims announced a new handloom policy for the developmsnt of the handloom sector 
1n an organised way. It is next only to the agricultural sector in thə rural economy. The new handloom policy will go a 
long way in benefiting the large number of weavers engaged in this industry. 


cover to more weavers, it is also planned to introduce similar insurance schems for workers engaged in textile printing. 
Special emphasis 1s also being laid on expanding the scope of the Bunker Bahboodi Fund and the Thrift Fund schemes. 


Vyapar Mitra 


With a view to ensuring better coordination between the Government and the trading community for increasing the value 
of trade and solving various difficulties of the latter, the Chief Minister has constituted a high Powered committee called the 
Vyapar Mitra including representatives of the trades. Traders have also been allowed to deposit licence fee for five years at 
a time instead of depositing it annually for renewal of licenses in respect of foodgrains and other essential commodities. 


Corporations for Welfare of Women, Backward Classes and Ex-Serviceman 


A separate Women’s Welfare Department and a Women’s Corporations have been established for taking up woman's 
welfare programmes in an efficient, effective and coordinated manner in the State. The Government has also set up a Back- 
ward Classes Financial and Development Corporation for the welfare of backward classes and another corporation has baen 
set up to look after the welfare of ex-servicemen. 


Employees Welfare 


A series of steps were taken by the Chief Minister for the welfare of the Government employees. This includes another 
historic decision taken by the Chief Minister granting post-to-post party to the State staff with Central Government employees 
in pay scales. The recommendations of the committee appointed to revise pay scales of the teachers of aided educational 
institutions has also been accepted by the Government, 

Meanwhile, the State Government has extended pensionary benefits to temporary State Government employees on the 
pattern of the Central Government. The amount of assistance given to the dependents of Government employees dying in 
harness has also been raised. While the minimum amount of assistance has been increased from Rs 5000 to Rs 10009 the 
maximum amount has been raised to Rs 50,090 from Rs 10,090 at preseat. The amount of the Compassionate Fund created 
for this purpose has also been doubled. 


Mahakumbha—1989 


A major achievement during the year was the peaceful and orderly conduct of the Mahakumbha-1989, the biggest religious 
congregation of the century at Allahabad. Arrangements were made on a massive scale atan expenditure of Rs 56,25 crores 
to provide wide-ranging facilities to the pilgrims coming from different parts of the country and abroad and affording them 
opportunities of trouble-free bathing and safe return to their homes. 9 
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Extended Green Revolution brings 
more than threefold Increase in food 
production 


All-round Rural Development 


Jawahar Rozgar Yojana: 
Job at least to one member of each 
rural family below the poverty line 


























Buoyant Industry : 

Nine per cent annual growth, higher 
exporis 

Better health care for all - Emphasis 
on mother and child health aa 


New Deal for Women under National 
Perspective Plan. 


Better educational opportunities for 
rural students 


Technology Missions initiated - 
Science to effectively help the poor 


Package of measures to restore 
normalcy in Punjak 


Democracy at the grassroots revived 
- Rejuvenation of Panchayati Raj. 
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‘EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK’ 


Tantrums at Top 


AS the election showdown is getting nearer, Rajiv Gandhi is 

showing up a streak of imbalance in his behaviour. Whether 
this is due to a sense of nervousness as he approaches his moment of 
truth; or, that he has got into a state of mind that he can hardly 
control his temper — this only the circle around him can tell or his 
physicians can diagnose for the nation 

This was evident from his prime ministerial peroration on 
August 15 from the ramparts of the Red Fort, which excelled in 
pedestrian shibboleths to the point of irrelevance, bringing no credit 
to his speech-writers. On such a solemn occasion celebrating the 
anniversary of the dawn of freedom, the leader of the government 
emphasises as a rule the points that bind the nation together, giving 
out a clarion call for united endeavour for national goals. But Rajiv 
Gandhi’s theme throughout has been that wonderful achievements 
have been registered in the last five years, that he has enriched the 
legacy left behind by Gandhi, Nehru, Shastri and Indira, that he has 
taken the country out of the gloom that overcast it when he had 
come to power. 

One may be ready to suffer such self-praise in the season of elec- 
tioneering — though the occasion demanded a sober attitude — but 
what was highly objectionable and also impermissible by our demo- 
cratic traditions, was his cheap and unbridled diatribes against the 
Opposition with no inhibition whatsoever in branding them as disrupt- 
ors and traitors. In short, instead of trying to unite the nation, Rajiv 
has himself helped to intensify the widening gulf that bitterly divides 
it today. 

From the tenor of this speech, it is clear that Rajiv Gandhi is 
largely banking on the euphoria that he hopes to generate by the 
Panchayati Raj and the Nagarpalika Bills, little realising that the 
public will judge his party not so much by promises as by the record 
of performance of his party on that score. As it so happens, the 
record of the Congress-I ruled States is largely appalling as com- 
pared to those run by the Opposition parties in the matter of 
functioning the institutions of local self-government. 

Rajiv’s promise to deal with “criminals and badmashes” to throw 
them “‘out of politics” is taken as a piece of cynical demagogy when 
one finds quite a few of such characters having a cosy time within his 
own party and the complaints to that effect have been openly raised 
by his party members particularly against his storm-trooping 
National Students’ Union both at home and abroad. The re-admitt- 
ing into his party — sanctioned recently by Rajiv himself as the 
party President—of such a notorious gangster as Kali Prasad Pandey 
in UP, among others, has shocked his own party members, not to 
speak of the disgrace it has brought to the name of the Congress-I. 


Against such a record, it is difficult to envisage 
how Rajiv Gandhi’s promise to change the structure 
of the legal system to bring justice to the grassroots 
will evoke such tremendous response as to sweep him 
back to power. He had made such a promise to 
change the legal system soon after he had become 
Prime Minister, but nothing has really happened on 
this score in the last four years. 

The conspicuous absence in the Prime Minister’s 
speech to any reference to the coming election has 
inevitably given rise to speculations that he might be 
trying to find out ways and means of delaying it, and 
if necessary, to put it off for sometime to come. This 
absence of any reference to the coming election in 
Rajiv’s speech is in sharp contrast to President Ven- 
kataraman’s independence-eve message to the nation 
in which he devoted a large portion to the immi- 
nence of election and appealing to political parties 
to conduct themselves with discipline urging them to 
eschew irregular practices. His particular exhortation 


Mir Sahb 


ANOTHER grand old freedom fighter of this sub- 
continent has breathed his last. This time it is 
Mir Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, the 72 year old President 
of the Pakistan National Party (PNP), who passed 
away in Karachi on August 11. 

Known to his friends and admirers as ‘Mir Sahb’, 
Bizenjo had his early education in Quetta and Karachi. 
Asa student of the Aligarh Muslim University he 
displayed his talent as an ace footballer. Drawn into 
the freedom struggle ın his youth he took a leading 
role in forming the Kalat National Party (KNP) in the 
thirties in a bid to fight the domination of both the 
tribal sardars and British colonialists in the Kalat 
region of Baluchistan He represented the KNP in the 


All India State People’s Conference affiliated to the 
Indian National Congress and thus forged close 
association with Jawaharlal Nehru and Sheikh 


Mohammad Abdullah. 

Arrested several times during British rule, he suffered 
long years of imprisonment in Pakistan as well. But he 
never wavered in his fight against successive military 
autocracies that throttled freedom and democracy in 
Pakistan. At the same time he tried to unite the pro- 
gressive forces pledged to restore democracy and 
ensure independent self-reliant advance of the country. 

Bizenjo was the Governor of Baluchistan in 1972-73 
at the time of Z.A Bhutto’s reign. However, when the 
National Awami Party (NAP) Government there was 
dismissed he spent over five years 10 jail. He played a 
a vital role in the framing of the 1973 Constitution of 
Pakistan, and later in the Movement for Restoration 
of Democracy (MRD) during Zia-ul Haq’s dictatorship. 

One striking feature of ‘Mir Sahb’ was his crusading 
zeal to free his country of US tutelage. This was trans- 
parent when one met him in New Delhi three months 
ago. His scathing attack on the Pak military circles 
for trying to torpedo settlement of the Afghan problem 
and criticism of Benazir Bhutto for knuckling under 
the pressure of the army brasshats stemmed from that 
very perspective. On his return from Kabul where he 
went to attend the eleventh anniversary of the Saur 
revolution he had expressed deep conviction of the 
Najibullah Government’s capacity to withstand rebel 
assaults, something borne out by the latest events. 

A student of history ‘Mir Sahb’ was deeply interested 
in this subcontinent’s common socio-cultural heritage. 
In his demise the progressive movement in South Asia 
and all genuine friends of the Pakistani public, keen 
to develop a close people-to-people relationship bet- 
ween this country and its western neighbour, have 
suffered a grievous blow. 

Mainsti eam Offers 1ts homage to this intrepid freedom 
fighter and anti-1mperialist patriot. 

S.C, 
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to the administrative officers to conduct themselves 
impartially in the election has been particularly 
noticed as it comes both as a warning against the 
growing practice of officers being misused by the 
Tuling establishment, and underlining the importance 
of safeguarding the mechanism for free and fair 
election. Within the constraints of his august office, 
the President could hardly have gone further in 
reminding everybody — most importantly the 
government — of the urgency of holding the elec- 
tion. The fact that in blatant contrast, Rajiv had 
bypassed the very mention of any election coming, 
is taken as an indication of the possibility of the 
Prime Minister taking recourse to extraordinary 
means to put off facing the poll verdict as long as he 
could cling on to power. Not a very flattering com- 
ment on the public faith in the Prime Minister’s 
democratic commitments. 

An extraordinary example of Rajiv Gandhi’s pen- 
chant for impetuosity seems to have come as a head- 
ache for his loyal supporters, who sometimes do 
not know how to cope with the Emperor’s whims. 

One such on-the-spur-of-the-moment prime minis- 
terial brain-wave came on August 12 when he got 
into great form addressing his very own flock, the 
chiefs of the National Students’ Union. Ina fit of 
excitement, the Prime Minister threw a challenge to 
the Janata leader, V. P. Singh, for an open television 
discussion on the Bofors issue. The newspaper which 
belongs to the Congress-I frontpaged it ina prominent 
box “Rajiv challenges VP for a TV discussion on 
Bofors”. This was clear and unambiguous, there 
was no room for press misreporting. Promptly V.P. 
Singh picked up the gauntlet and wrote to Rajiv pro- 
posing a live face-to-face debate — “no moderators 
or promptors, in brief, no middlemen”. 

But this was a bolt from the blue for the Rajiv 
establishment. For one thing, Rajiv on his own 
revived the ghost of the Bofors which they 
were at pains to chase away. Secondly, Rajiv 
unwittingly gave V.P. Singh equal status as an 
acknowleged contender for prime ministership. More 
serious than these was the fear of the Rajiv circle 
that he might make any number of blunders ina 
live telecast and the real truth about the Bofors 
might come out unwittingly. So, a frantic drive was 
launched to salvage the situation after the Jaux pas 
by the boss. The National Students’ Union was 
ordered to issue a contradiction — a very laboured 
one that Rajiv had been misreported by the press. 
It took them 36 hours to give their version, that the 
Prime Minister did not really challenge V.P. Singh. 
Then Information Minister Bhagat was summoned 
and a letter was drafted in his name asking “a 
group of Opposition leaders” to debate with him. 
Rather a clumsy retreat from Rajiv’s bombastic 
challenge. 

How strenuous must it be for Rajiv’s boys to save 
him from himself. 


August 16 N.C. 
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Polluted Politics 
NC. 


T= sensational criminal case that has come up 

in Bombay focussing on an alleged plot to kill 
Nusli Wadia and implicating in it an Ambani close 
to Dhirubhai and some of the underworld mafia, 
has serious political implications which are being 
lost sight of in the excitement that the case itself 
has evoked. 

There is the danger of complacency in treating 
it as just the facet of a long-standing civil war bet- 
ween two corporate giants, Reliance under the 
Ambanis, and Bombay Dyeing under Wadia. Such a 
complacent approach is not surprising because it is 
not uncommon in the history of the corporate world 
that one comes across blackmail and violence right 
up to bumping off of people concerned in such 
bitter fight. But it will be taking a simplistic view of 
developments if one were to look at this particular 
case as just a fights between two business houses. 

This is because both these figures have been 
prominent in the political arena of today — at least 
their names are not unfamiliar to those who have 
been watching present-day Indian politics. 

During Indira Gandhi’s time Dhirubhai Ambani 
was known to be close to her establishment, and 
this was a long-standing affair. Even during her 
days of exile from power after her defeat in the 
1977 general elections, Dhirubhai remained close to 
her in India as was Swaraj Paul abroad. It is no 
secret that Ambani went out of his way to help 
Indira in her 1979-80 election campaign thereby 
earning the displeasure of the Janata bosses. So 
when she returned to power in 1980, Dhirubhai 
Ambani was known to be conspicuous in Indira’s 
circle, and Pranab Mukherji and Dhawan were 
known to be his friends in the establishment at 
that time. Not only these two, but many other 
prominent figures in the Indira Congress were 
beholden to Dhirubhai as he was beholden to them. 

During Raijv’s first phase (1985-86), the Ambanis 
were put in the shade; and both Pranab and Dhawan 
were out in the cold. It was a chilling winter for 
Dhirubhai, stretching over two years. He could 
find no entry point in Rajiv’s inner circle. This 
was the period when one could find Rajiv being 
nice to Nusli Wadia. How affectionate that rap- 
port was could be gathered from Jack Anderson’s 
television programme Rajiv’s India in which both 
Nusli Wadia and Ramnath Goenka among others 
hailed the new Prime Minister’s regime. And it 
needs to be noted that this was the very period 
when Vishwanath Pratap Singh asa loyal Finance 
Minister to Rajiv, launched the probe against 
Reliance, which brought Hershman’s Fairfax agency 
right into the picture. 

Then came a sudden volte-face — away from the 
public gaze — in this fascinating drama of govern- 
ment leadership of the country getting enmeshed 
in corporate politics, A rapprochement between 





Dhirubhai Ambani and Rajiv Gandhi was brought 
about. If reports current in those days are to be 
believed, the Bachchans played the good Samaritan 
for both sides. And by this arrangement, the Fairfax 
probe was not only unwanted but became highly 
embarrassing. Innocent of this new arrangement, 
V P Singh found himself out of court, and that was 
how the re-entry of Dhirubhai Ambani into the 
inner circle was the departure point from Rajiv’s 
Cabinet for Vishwanath Pratap Singh. 

Since then everything was going on fine for the 
Ambanis. The larger-than-life image of his that 
emerged on the media and in the establishment was 
understandable. Somehow, however, by the very 
logic of corporate rivalry Bombay Dyeing conti- 
nued to be an eyesore for the Reliance bosses. This 
is the background of the case now before the court, 
and nothing more could be written about it so long 
it is sub judice. Whether bitter corporate rivalry 
could at all be the reason for the alleged plot, or, if 
such a plot to kill was at all there; or, that the whole 
thing is a fabrication — it is for the judges in court 
to decide. 

The political fall-out of the case so far is extremely 
important. As soon as the Centre intervened and 
demanded that the investigation be conducted by the 
CBI and not by the Maharashtra Government intelli- 
gence, public reaction bas been revealing. Particu- 
larly the presence of CBI chief Katre has sharpened 
this reaction — as Katre has earned, most deserv- 
ingly, the reputation of being a pliant helpful official 
at the beck and call of the Prime Minister and his 
circle, witness his performance in the Bofors probe, 
among other assignments. 

Briefly, there is resentment in many circles in 
Maharashtra — as much inside the Pradesh Congress 
as in the Opposition — that the CBI should at all be 
sent to take over the case. Because, the senior 
officers in the Maharashtra Government who had 
conducted the investigation are known to enjoy a high 
reputation for probity. Hence, the CBI’s presenee 
is taken as a Central intervention through an agency 
of dubious integrity. 

On the other hand, there is genuine resentment in 
the Ambanicamp. One cannot dismiss lightly the 
claim that the Dhirubhai lobby includes as many as 
seven Secretaries at the Centre — apart from the 
Rajiv establishment. And it is not in the least 
unexpected that it can put pressure on Rajiv and his 
establishment to bail Ambani out. 

Here is a new form of State-level resentment at 
Central interference — and that too when both the 
State Government and the Central Government 
belong to the same ruling party. Here too is an 
eloquent commentary on Rajiv Gandhi’s claim that 
his Cogress alone can keep the unity of the country. 
Here indeed is a case of political leadership faced 
with a dilemma of having to pay the price for having 
got directly involved in the welfare of one house or 
the other in the corporate sector. The political price 
for entering into entente with Reliance two years 
ago, is now being demanded of Rajiv Gandhi. In 
the bargain he faces the prospect of getting the image 
of a faithful Ambani backer. Not a very flattering 
image in an election year. 

The wages of rubbing shoulders with the gamblers 
of Big Money. The Day of the Jackal, indeed. C] 





Kudal Report : 
L.C. JAIN 


ie was the Patriot which foresaw (April 3) and put 
it in print that “‘by raising the demand for the pub- 
lication of the Kudal Commission report, the Cong- 
ress strategists hope to blunt the Opposition’s 
weapon: unpublished Thakkar papers”. That was 
during the previous session of Parliament when the 
issue was the anxiety to identify the hands behind 
Indira Gandhi’s foul murder. In the current 
session the Comptroller and Auditor General (CAG) 
Report has claimed the prime time of Parlia- 
ment. 

The presentation of the final report of the Kudal 
Commission in Parliament this week has enabled 
the government to accomplish more than what even 
the Patriot had foreseen. Its timing has come handy 
to kill two birds: Thakkar and the CAG reports, 
with one Kudal stone. But fortunately it will kill 
no one. The Kudal report is no stone, it is mud. 

Although case by case Kudal’s allegations have 
been rejected outright by the government itself in a 
majority of cases, and final view has yet to be taken 
on Kudal’s allegations in the balance of the cases, 
the government has not hesitated to promote an 
impression as if numerous organisations and their 
office-bearers have already been adjudged guilty. 

For example, in a Memorandum of Action Taken 
(on the report of the Commission) placed on the 
table of the Lok Sabha on Monday, August 7, the 
Home Ministry acknowledged that out of 116 cases 
which the Commission claimed to have “investigated 
fully” as many as 58 cases had been “dropped” on 
the advice of “the Ministry of Law and CBI which 
have opined that ‘prima facie no offence appears 
to be made out’ or that ‘specific offence has not been 
made for registration of a criminal case or dishonest 
conversion’ or ‘for want of sufficient evidence’ pro- 
duced by the Commission”. 

We should note at this point that the Commission 
was headed by a hand-picked retired High Court 
Judge, aided by a staff of 150 investigators/lawyers 
and had at its disposal a generous period of five 
years and crores of rupees. Given these attributes, 
it was to be expected that the labours of the Com- 
mission could not be knocked down by the Ministry 
of Law and CBI, with a feather. We have readily 
at hand the details of the 58 cases, particularly the 
nature of allegations made by Kudal and the verdict 
of the Law Ministry and CBI in each of these cases. 
So over to facts: 

Case one: The Commission alleged that the Sarva 
Seva Sangh (SSS) sought to incite the public, desta- 
bilise the country, exploiting armed forces engaged 
in the defence of the country, to promote state of 
anarchy, to facilitate the task of those elements 
. opposed to the progress and development of the 
country. (Government verdict: dropped for want of 
sufficient evidence) 

Case two:;The Commission alleged that the Kerala 


Bottom Knocked Out 


Gandhi Nidhi (KGN) gave a false and distorted 
picture of the Indian situation to foreign donors to 
obtain donations, thus invited foreign interference 
into the inernal affairs of the country, bringing into 
disrepute national honour, projecting totally false, 
distorted, malicious picture of Kerala, undoubtedly 
an act of treachery, bordering on sedition. (Verdict: 
the Law Ministry and CBI opined that no case can 
be registered) 

Cases three to thirteen: The Commission aileged 
that SSS, Gandhi Peace Foundation (GPF) and 
KGN, tried to paralyse the government’s work to 
prepare for anarchy in the country, to cripple the eco- 
nomy, to create chaos; to destabilise the goverment 
alleging that it had become corrupt and was misrul- 
ing the country; attempt to undermine the constitu- 
tional system, to destabilise the government; pro- 
pagating open revolt to weaken India, dabbling in 
politics, foreign donations obtained through fraudu- 
lent means. (Government verdict: case dropped for 
want of sufficient evidence) 

So much for treason, treachery and chaos. Another 
theme of the Commission has been preparation 
and supply of large-scale maps of sensitive areas to 
foreigners jeopardising India’s defence security. In 
eight cases relating mainly to Association of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Rural Development (AVARD) it 
alleged publication of maps of restricted areas and 
their supply to foreign donors in violation of the 
Official Secrets Act 1923 and the Indian Customs Act 
1962. The verdict of the Ministry of Law and CBI 
in all these cases is that “‘it is not posssible to register 
rere under the Official Secrets Act or the Customs 

o 

Now we come to the blood-curdling subject of 
financial frauds, which occupy the remaining 37 
cases out of 58. These relate to all the four organisa- 
tions under inquiry — SSS, GPF, KGN and 
AVARD. The Commission’s allegations liberally 
include all or some of the following adjectives in 
each of these cases: ‘criminal breach of trust’, ‘mis- 
appropriation’, ‘falsification of accounts’, ‘misutilisa- 
tion’, ‘cheating’, ‘diversion’, ‘fraudulent’. All these 
cases cover foreign and Indian funds as relevant in 
each case. After examining all the evidence produced 
by the Kudal Commission in support of these allega- 
tions, the Ministry of Law and CBI advised the 
government that the cases be dropped as no case can 
be registered or no offence has been made out. 

These facts, though relating to 58 individual cases 
should provide the public a view of the character and 
quality of the Kudal Commission and its hair-raising 
vocabulary. Though the findings of the Kuda] Com- 
mission in some of the individual cases are still 
under examination by various authorities, the above 
sample is big enough for the entire pot to be judged 
from these 38 grains of rice. 


(Continued on page 33) 


HARISH CHANDOLA 


ERHAPS on no other international issue have we in 
India swallowed wholesale Western prejudices as 
on the Iranian revolution. 

Though we do not say so clearly (some papers 
however do), we think the Iranian leadership is 
sectarian and undemocratic, not only preventing the 
country’s progress but in fact dragging it backwards 
with its Islamic fundamentalism (a word which is 
used as an accusation, without exact definition.) 

Let us see what is happening in Iran under its 
new leadership. 

The loudest propaganda in the West is over 
clerics taking up its leadership and imposing stan- 
dards of decency on the people like asking women to 
wear a chador when they go out. 

By harping on the chador, the West tries to suggest 
that the Iranian women used to be emancipated in 
the Shah’s time when a handful of them sat on 
Western beaches or hotel poolsides semi-naked and 
squandered the country’s wealth in Europe and 
America. They are still there with all their bathing 
costumes and plundered wealth. 

The fact, however, is that most Iranian women 
live in the countryside, where the chador has been 
their most essential garment. 

If Iran is backward because its women were 
chador, then so would India be for its women wear- 
ing modest garments like sari and dupatta, and not 
taking to the ever-changing hemline of Western 
skirts. 

The other accusation is that religious parties are 
in the leadership of Iran. So are they in West 
Germany, Italy, etc. Itisall right fora religious 
party to be inthe leadership in the West, but it 
would be a crime in a developing country. 

Let us examine the life-style of the Iranian leader- 
ship before and after the revolution. 

The Shah wasa tyrant. But because he wore 
Western clothes and placed the country’s vast riches 
at the disposal of companies like Krupp, the French 
atomic energy commission and others in the United 
States, he wasall right. The stories of 300-odd 
Iranian families which controlled its vast wealth 
and stole from it over $ 100 billion to buy real- 
estate in the West, besides 30 tonnes of gold, are 
well known now. 

The new leadership, because it has stopped all that 


and has been talking of helping the poor and desti-. 


tute and limiting the right of a handful to drink 
and stage vulgar shows based on the display of 
women’s bodies, is called in the West undemocratic 
and fundamentalist. 

This Iranian leadership did not impose cruelties 
like chopping off of hands for thefts, stoning to 
death for adultery, public flogging and execution, 
punishments which are the norm in Saudi Arabia 
and some other Gulf countries and which Pakistan 
and Sudan tried to introduce. 
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The ruling families of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
states, like that of the Shah, are friends and bene- 
factors of the West, keeping their fortunes in 
Western banks and helping its economy. That is 
why the West will not raise a major campaign 
against their family rule and inhuman laws. 

The new Iranian leaders have not amassed pro- 
perty and wealth, let alone take some of it abroad. 
They are all men of simple and frugal habits, crusad- 
ing against drink and indulgence They have stopped 
the exploitation of their country by the West and are 
trying to recover their national wealth placed by the 
Shah in Europe and America. 

Because they are doing so, they are Islamic funda- 
mentalists and dangerous. 

The world is helplessly witnessing the current 
massacre of unarmed Palestinians by the Israeli 
occupying forces. The Israeli policy of demolition of 
Palestinian homes, expulsions and murder has been 
condemned at all international forums. 

The Palestinians are Arabs and members of the 
Arab League. A simple call from the League to the 
Arab states to boycott Western goods, particularly 
those of the United States for its support of Israeli 
policy in occupied lands, would have acted as an 
immediate deterrent. One remembers the affect of 
the 1973 Arab oil embargo. But will the Arab 
regimes, friends of the West ever dare do that? 

What should the Palestinians, robbed of their land 
and facing annihilation, do to save themselves? To 
stop the murder when a Rafsanjani in despair cries 
out to take a Western life for each of the Palestinian 
killed, the West at once howls: The Iranians are 
terrorists! 

A Western life is far more valuable than a Pales- 
tinian, or any other. How dare the Iranian leader 
equates them? 

I have visited Iran in the time of the Shah and 
afterwards. Now there are no people ruling it from 
palaces. Their beloved leader, Imam Khomeini, 
spent his last years in a Teheran mosque. 

Let me present a few random samples of change. 

When [ landedin Teheran over a year-and-half 
ago, at the height of the war, the customs examiner 
realising I was a reporter, said: “I hope you will 
write the truth about our country.” 

What was that, I asked. 

“The Iranian people do not like the war,” he said. 
It was a time when the regime was saying that its 
people were volunteering in large numbers to go to 
the front to defend their revolution. 

Later, I found there was open debate and discus- 
sion everywhere in the country, in Parliament, in 
student groups, in religious organisations, on the 
street, on every aspect of the government policy. 

The atmosphere was, and still is, totally different 
from that in Iraq, which I visited twice during the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Andhra Tragedy 


S.R. KOTA 


Į am a hapless voter in Andhra Pradesh, Today, a 

few months ahead of the Lok Sabha poll, I must 
confess that I find myself in a terrible predicament. 
My dilemma is complete. 

This was the only State which had an uninter- 
rupted Congress rule for 36 years after independence. 
Its stability had become exemplary. Of all the States 
in India, itcame to be known as an unchangeable, 
immutable Congress State. The State had, of course, 
passed through more than its share of insurgency, 
bloodshed and political uncertainty. The Communist 
armed struggle in and around 1950 and later the 
separate Telangana and Andhra movements violently 
shook the different parts of the present State and 
stability under the Congress was by no means easy 
to achieve. Still, the people deliberately chose 
the Congress torule them. They were sometimes 
unhappy with Congress rule, indeed furious on 
occasions, but on the whole settled for the Congress 
as their best political bet. This was also very largely 
due to their personal reverence for Jawaharlal Nehru 
and unbounded affection for Indira “Amma” ... It 
was difficult even to imagine that they would ditch 
“Amma” in her own lifetime... 

Yet they did the unbelievable, quite decisively in 
1983 when they installed N.T. Rama Rao’s (NTR 
for short) one-man party virtually in sole charge of 
the State. The very State which had brought back 
Indira Gandhi from political wilderness in 1978, in 
the teeth of the Janata Government at the Centre 
and even more implacable Vengala Rao’s Govern- 
ment in the State, rejected Indira Gandhi when she 
was at the peak of her power in 1983. That was the 
beginning of the end. Despite petty storms, NTR 
has not looked back and the Congress hardly looked 
up, ever since. 

Today, Andhra Pradesh is an orphan State. There 
are more Andhra Pradesh experts in Delhi and 
other States than within the State itself. The less 
you know about Andhra Pradesh, the more are 
your chances to pass offas an Andhra Pradesh 
expert. Perhaps as a result, the 1983 Congress fiasco 
does not appear to have been fully analysed or 
understood by the party leaders, either at the Centre 
or inthe State. Views aired from time to time 
are superficial, perfunctory and fragmentary, like the 
five blind men’s description of the elephant. What 
is most tragic, they do not seem tostem froma 
genuine realisation of the Party’s own commissions 
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and omissions. To the party men themselves goes 
the dubious distinction of bringing about its down- 
fall in a State whére it was impossible for the Cong- 
ress to lose. How hard indeed they must have tried 
to achieve this! 

Why did Indira Gandhi lose Andhra Pradesh when 
she was all-powerful? To answer this question, you 
have toask another question: Why did Indira 
Gandhi gain Andhra Pradesh when she had lost all 
power and seemed least likely to regain it, ever? The 
answer to the second question leads to the answer 
to the first. When they virtually gavea new life 
to Indira Gandhi in 1978, the highly enlightened 
and intelligent people of Andhra Pradesh were 
convinced thateven though down and out at the 
moment, Indira Gandhi alone was capable of fulfill- 
ing the hopes and aspirations which they had enter- 
tained and espoused time and again in the past. 
That was why they had also given ber an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Lok Sabha seats from Andhra 
Pradesh, earlier in the crucial Lok Sabha election of 
1977, even when the Janata wave was pressing south- 
ward with every passing day.... 

The political rationale and evolution of such staunch 
Andhra support to the Congress needs to be clearly 
understood. It was the lack of this understanding 
that led to some kind of mythical complacency in the 
Congress ranks as to the Party’s unfailing popularity, 
While the Andhra people were second to none in the 
freedom struggle under the Indian National Congress, 
a perceptible change had come about in their politi- 
cal thinking around 1947. To be precise, the Andhra 
area of the erstwhile Madras State and the Telangana 
area of the old Hyderabad State both came under 
the spell of the Communist Party to a very large 
extent. Inthe 1952 general elections, both these 
areas returned more Communist MLAs than the Con- 
gress. The Congress Government in the Madras State 
could be formed only because of the Congress 
majority in the Tamil areas and even then, a towering 
personality like C. Rajagopalachari had to take over 
as Chief Minister of the State, rather unusually, after 
serving in the most exalted position of the Governor- 


` General of India. Similarly, in the old Hyderabad 


State, the Congress Government was precariously 
sustained by the majority of seats won by the party 
in the non-Telangana areas and the political skill of 
the Chief Minister, Dr Ramakrishna Rao. It may 
also be added that in the 1952 election campaign, the 
people in both these areas heard Jawaharlal Nehru's 
speeches in large numbers, but ditched his party in 
no uncertain manner.... Thus, the Andhra masses 
had not been with the Congress with any finality in 


the fifties and the early sixties. While the Congress 
won seats and formed Governments mainly by con- 
trived class and caste combinations, the Communist 
Party constantly loomed large at the polls and gene- 
rally in the political fandscape. The margins bet- 
ween the votes polled by the two parties were not 
very wide in those elections. 

The real watershed when the swing of the masses 
of people towards the Congress and away from the 
Communist Party came about decisively was the 1971 
Lok Sabha election. It was in that electicn that the 
margins of victory of Congress candidates over their 
Communist rivals shot up into lakhs for the first time. 
Soon after, in the 1972 Assembly elections the Cong- 
ress bagged a record 219 seats out of 294 (which even 
NTR could not match), with 17 unopposed returns 
which was perhaps an all-time record in the whole 
country. These results signified a new-found confi- 
dence in Indira Gandhi who, the people expected, 
would actually do for the poor what the Communists 
merely talked about. 

From this it would be evident that the masses of 
Andhra Pradesh were by no means blind supporters of 
the Congress at all times. They began as staunch 
supporters of the Communist Party after independence 
and became supporters of the Congress by a steady 
Political evolution and a process of re-thinking extend- 
ing over two decades and culminating in 1971 when 
they hitched their wagon firmly to the Indira Gandhi 
star. Their extraordinary expectations from Indiraji 
could easily be imagined from this complete transfor- 
mation of outlook and unstinted massive support to her 
from 1971... 

By the same token, it should have been crystal 
clear to Indira Gandhi that a terrible backlash would 
inevitably follow in case she failed to fulfil those 
expectations, at least to the extent the people consi- 
dered reasonable. But what actually happened after 
her historic triumph in 1978 turned out to be a most 
disappointing anti-climax. The dismal showing of 
the Congress Governments in Andhra Pradesh during 
1978-83 will perhaps go down as the worst in the 
party’s history. This was not, mind you, for lack of 
positive achievements, but due to the overall projec- 
tion of the party in the minds of the people. The 
change of four Chief Ministers in five years, each with 
his own style and predilection, in complete disregard 
of the party’s promises to the people; the attitude 
of the Central leadership to treat local leaders with 
transparent contempt in the supreme confidence that 
the people of the State would vote Congress anyway; 
the fantastic stories of corruption and maladminis- 
tration in the State Government percolating down 
to the last person in the last village in the most 
graphic and credible manner, with no one to con- 
tradict them and indeed several Congressmen them- 
selves confirming them due to group and caste 
malice; the advent of some new newspapers who did 
a consummate job in bringing the Congress Govern- 
ments into disrepute and, what was infinitely worse, 
utter ridicule; and last but not the least, the com- 

` plete failure of the Central and State Governments 
to feel the pulse of the people until it was too late. 
These, among others, could be cited as some causes 
of the Congress debacle. 
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DESPITE all this, the Congress would perhaps have 
romped home once again due to Amma’s personal 
magnetism. But its downfall set in and got accele- 
tated by the sudden emergence of NTR in the poli- 
tical field which was an event so unforeseen that few 
really believed it until his personality — heading a 
ramshackle party whose name itself seemed absurd 
and non-serious at the time — proved to be the new 
craze of the people and successfully neutralised the 
two-decade charisma of Amma. So blind was the 
disbelief of Congressmen and Congress supporters in 
NTR’s explosion on the political scene and so 
excessive their smugness about Congress invincibility 
that they dismissed the massive and crazy crowds 
congregating at NTR’s meetings as mere curiosity to 
see a cine idol who had appeared on the screen in 
the role of several Hindu gods. While there was an 
element of truth in this factor, it certainly was not 
the whole truth. The craze was, in truth, a quest, a 
desperate quest, for a new idol, new hope which the 
people were by then compulsively eager to look for 
and believe in. In other words, Amma somehow 
had ceased to be the sole idol; at any rate, her spell 
had definitely begun to diminish.... This was com- 
pletely lost on the Congress leadership at the Centre 
and in the State. 

NTR’s “God-image” was, however, only the first 
factor in his personality, only the first weapon in his 
armoury. Equally prompt was his perspicacity to 
take a leaf out of the late Annadurai’s book in Tamil 
Nadu and put together a programme based on cheap 
subsidised rice, mid-day meals for children, sarees 
and dhotis on concessional prices for poor people, 
etc. The programme, for its sheer novelty and in the 
absence of anything equally imaginative by the 
Congress, strengthened NTR’s mass support no end. 
The Congress leaders in the State acted as total 
scatter-brains — some by decrying NTR’s pro- 
grammes as populist and others asserting that the 
Congress Government itself had initiated the cheap 
rice programme earlier! 

Indeed they never subsconsciously believed that 
another political party had got the State into its grip 
and that the Congress had fallen to nowhere in the 
reckoning. As a result, the old group and caste 
animosities not only remained intact, but got intensi- 
fied further, in the absence of a compelling economic 
programme whose universal appeal could drown caste- 


„ism and group rivalry... Indeed so unabated has been 


the casteist approach of some Congress leaders that 
they have been openly accused ~ by other leaders 
of the Congress itself, besides a large number of the 
people in general — of being the root cause of the 
recent caste war in Vijayawada and the adjoining 
districts. These accusations are, in fact, not entirely 
fair; the boot was on the other leg. The Congress 
was more sinned against than sinning. Yet when the 
Congress takes recourse to unclean means, even in 
retaliation to similar means by others, the entire blame 
comes solely on the farmer. The-fact of the matter is 
that the people subconsciously seem to understand, and 
even condone, many omissions and commissions on the 
part of the Telugu Desam Party which they would 
never condone in the Congress. The reason is simple: 
They are essentialy Congress-minded and tend to judge 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Congress much more stringently 
than any other party which, they seem to think, would 
understandably resort to some shady means for its 
survival.... They would be attracted to the Congress 
only when and if the Congress behaves and acts as the 
Congress they knew so well for decades, both in word 
and deed.... This may seem far-fetched, but I believe 
it is entirely true, if analysed psychologically. 

I would like to illustrate this point by citing the 
events of mid-1984. The Congress knew that NTR’s 
popularity was dwindling; the law of diminishing 
returns had begun to operate. Congressmen, how- 
ever, were extremely impatient to push NTR out and 
occupy his gaddi before his term was out. They 
attempted this through a Congress renegade Bhaskar 
Rao (who had actually been a founder of the TDP 
and NTR’s right hand man until he deserted the 
latter for no reason other than personal equation). 
The conclusion of the people was that the Congress 
acted immorally, whether the legalities of the situa- 
tion were.... Result! NTR came back with a bang 
and the game recoiled against the Congress. Even if 
Bhaskar Rao had mustered a majority and run the 
Government, NTR had garnered sufficient sympathy 
of the people to come back to power after the assem- 
bly polls ... This assessment, again, is not shared by 
many. But the fact remains that Congressmen had 
believed that once NTR was out, he would never 
come back and that once Congress was in, it would 
be confirmed by the people. This belief was wrong 
for the simple reason that in 1983 the people had 
very definitely defeated the well-entrenched Congress 
Government and brought in NTR from nowhere. 
The conclusion is irresistible that the people threw 
out what they thought an inept and corrupt Cong- 
ress in 1983, they repeated it again when the Cong- 
ress continued to act immorally in 1984... They 
were dealing with a different Congress, a Congress 
which was obviously unworthy of the support and 
affection which they had so generously showered 
upon it through the freedom struggle and 35 years 
thereafter. 

There is yet another very significant factor which 
has not been generally grasped. Amma’s assassination 
in 1984 was a great shock to, the people of Andhra 
Pradesh — no less than anywhere in the country, 
perhaps even a bit more. In thousands of villages in 
the State, the masses mourned her death exactly as 
the death of the mother of the family — complete 
with sraddha ceremonies, mass poor feeding and 
tearful farewells full of unprecedented emotion. The 
emotion was real and genuine -hundred per cent; 
make no mistake about that ... But the emotion had 
passed before the Lok Sabha poll — for two impor- 
tant reasons: (i) that the Congress-I_ election 
managers were banking on the “bereavement wave” 
as their sole weapon in the election battle, and (ii) 
that the people were definitely told by the TDP 
(with no one to contradict it) that if they voted a 
majority of Congress candidates in the Lok Sabha 
poll in the State (swayed by their affection for Amma 
who was no more anyway), NTR’s Government 
would be dismissed by the Centre and the cheap 
subsidised rice programme would promptly be 
stopped ... This explains the poor performance of 


the Congress in the Lok Sabha poll of 1984 — 
poorer than in any other State in India ... So it was 
a choice between a dead dear person on the one hand 
and the bellies of millions of living persons on the 
other ... The lesson to be drawn from these results 
in Andhra Pradesh is thus clear: interest overrides _ 
emotion, particularly when the emotion, like the 
proverbial shmashana vairagya, subsides naturally, 
leaving the reality behind. Let me hasten to add 
that the results of the 1984 Lok Sabha poll neither 
prove that the Andhra people were neeessarily against 
the Congress, nor that their affection for Indira 
Gandhi was in any way less than genuine.. They 
only prove that improvised short-cuts to electoral 
victory do not always succeed, evenif they are 
based on genuine emotion. To that extent, the 
“waye” theory needs to be revised. 

After 1985, once again NTR’s image gradually 
got tarnished. His son-in-law syndrome, and total 
disregard of developmental issues ~ coupled with 
too much play-acting which earned him the nick- 
name of “Drama Rao” almost made him an object 
of ridicule, at least in the urban areas. But only 
almost; not completely, not everywhere. The people 
gave him an unmistakable jolt in the Mandal and 
the panchayat elections Right down to the village 
level, the polarisation between the ruling TDP and 
the Congress is complete today. Besides, a majority 
of urban areas have rejected NTR and incidentally 
supported the Congress. There have been many 
visible cracks in his party and while he himself 
asserts that after him there willbe no party, the 
people seeni to have understood his hollowness and 
left to themselves, would not be averse to see both 
him and his party go, without much compunction. 

But Congress meddling will not leave the people to 
themselves! Ironically, Congressmen have been un- 
wittingly (in some cases wittingly?) helping NTR in 
a variety of ways right from 1983, apart from paving 
the way for him before 1983. The utterances of the 
Congress leaders personally against NTR betraying 
a shockingly bad taste outraging the Andhra psyche, 
have only put the people’s back up. What is called 
the voter’s ego in democracy has been badly woun- 
ded; in effect, the Congress seems to have told the 
voter ever since 1983, thathe has committed a 
foolish blunder in voting NTR. This brand of 
Congress superciliousness will only infuriate the 
electorate. 

And now, a few months before the parliamentary 
elections, the Congress has managed to pull off an 
incredibly costly political decision. At the precise 
moment when NTR had created an aversion against 
himself in the minds of the people in a variety of 
ways, the Congress has projected Dr Chenna Reddy 
as its new symbol. Let me hasten to add that I 
have nothing whatsoever against Chenna Reddy; 
I hardly know him personally. But I do know 
what the people of Andhra Pradesh have come to 
know and believe about him over the decades. Dr 
Reddy is credited with many qualities, but like 
Karna in the Mahabharata, he has too many curses 
him, which make it impossible for him to deliver 
the goods. The people are very likely to construe 
Dr Chenna Reddy’s appointment as the- last Con- 


gress slap in their face... in the absence of a 
prominent State leader, the people tended to draw 
a comparison, subconsciously again, between 
Rajiv Gandhi and NTR, personality-wise; and 
Rajiv Gandhi did come to have an edge over NTR 
in that comparison. But now, now... the Congress 
leadership in Delhi has provided a new point of 
comparison; it will now be Dr Chenna Reddy vs 
NTR. In simple terms, the Congress is asking the 
people to choose Dr Reddy in place of NTR... Has 
the Congress served at least its‘ own interest, apart 
from the interest of the State, by this new 
projection? Imposing this choice was extremely 
unfair and unnecessary at this juncture, apart from 
being risky. The best and safest question to be 
posed, from the State’s point of view, would have 
been: Do you still accept NTR or reject him?... 
Indeed having no visible State leader from the 
Congress would have served the Congress — and 
the people of the State — better, by at least keeping 
alive the hope that some sensible, unblemished and 
upcoming Congressman would be thrown up as 
leader in case the people voted the Congress back to 
power. An unnamed “Rajiv nominee” would have 
been far more promising. 


THIS account cannot, of course, be complete with- 
out an objective and in-depth analysis of the 
political scenario strictly on merit, regardless of the 
party manoeuvres which are bound to affect the 
future of the State. I shall attempt an exercise to 
the best of my ability based on undeniable facts. 

In the first place, NTR was, and is, an unknown, 
unknowable, unpredictable, non-political, highly 
egoistic individual who can never fit into a demo- 
cratic, participative, principle-oriented political 
set-up. Hehad no policy, no programme — still 
has none, after six years of unchallenged rule. 
Indeed, he is so because it has paid off so far. He 
could call the Naxalites patriots (not out of an 
appreciation of their ideology or methodology, 
but purely for electoral advantage), the Central 
Government a myth, himself as Lord Venkateswara’s 
direct deputy (or something to that effect), call 
anybody any name, define nothing, clarify nothing, 
explain nothing — and get away merrily with sheer 
drama and tin-pot rhetoric. 

As stated above, he has just two programmes in 
the main: (1) cheap rice at Rs 2 a kilo, and (2) a 
reasonably good housing scheme for the poor, the 
houses costing about Rs 9000 each ...The saris and 
mangalsutras etc. etc. are the other embellishments, to 
complete the picture of a benevolent and beneficent 
messiah. The other programme of midday meals to 
school children, which could have been of real benefit 
in the educational and nutritional fields, was given up 
long ago. 

- On the other side of the picture, we find: (a) 
a near-total collapse of developmental. programmes, 
indeed a negation of the ethos of development; 
(b) horrendous shortage of power in a State which 
was surplus in power just a few years back; the net 
addition to the State’s power in the past six years 
is said to be next to nothing; (c) Consequent indus- 
trial stagnation of serious magnitude, for want of 
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infrastructure and a dynamic governmental effort! 
(d) grandiose schemes trumpeted day in and day 
out in education, health, welfare etc., but hardly 
put into operation anywhere even as a beginning; 
(e) serious financial crisis; (f) anarchic law and 
order situation where government officers are kid: 
napped by Naxalites in broad daylight and held 
hostage; (g) continued exposure of the NTR sham 
— the greatest asset of any State Government, that 
is, respect of the people, has been turned into utter 
ridicule, which bodes ill for any government 
anywhere any time; (h) utter demoralisation and 
widespread non-cooperation of the administra- 
tion; open statements and resolutions passed by IAS 
and IPS cadres in the State against the State Govern- 
ment are an extremely undesirable development 
which is bound to have long-lasting deleterious 
effects in times to come; and last but not the least, 
(i) an absolute stranglehold given to TDP cadres 
in the countryside over all aspects of the adminis- 
tration which the State had never witnessed in any 
previous era. 

Iam enumerating these pros and cons purely as 
factors that will profoundly affect the medium and 
long-term interests of the State. It is said that the 
total borrowings by the State Government within 
the past five years amount toa whooping Rs. 3500 
crores. To any thinking citizen with no party predi- 
lections, the prospect looks extremely depressing. 
It is a no-win situation, whichever way one looks 
at it. And most tragically, the main political parties 
are just unable or unwilling to look beyénd the next 
election. 

But a dilemma of this nature is not altogether new 
to the Andhra voter. Public memory may be short 
and that of politicians deliberately shorter; but the 
choice between, or the appropriate mix of, the 
dictates of long-term investment on the one hand 
and immediate benefit on the other — how much 
of the cake to eat and how much to keep — is, and 
will always be, the perpetual challenge to the 
people’s wisdom and perspicacity. Andhra farmers 
have migrated to areas far from home — such as 
Karnataka and Madhya Pradesh — and demonstra- 
ted the value of long-term investment in land 
improvement while tightening their belts in the short 
term. They have become shining examples of 
prudence and insight ... To the Indian housewife, 
saving for a “rainy day” comes quite instinctively... 
What is needed is the extended application of this 
wisdom to cover the economy ofthe State asa 
whole, to think of investing for our children’s 
children in addition to ourselves. : 

The Andhra voter had actually made-a choice of 
this nature ata crucial moment in the State’s past 
history. As described in the foregoing paragraphs, 
the Communist Party in the Andhra State (and 
earlier in the Andhra areas of the erstwhile Madras 
State) had become very strong in the early fifties — 
mainly by mobilising the landless labour and other 
poorer sections of the society. They had created a 
class confrontation which threatened to polarise the 
society into perpetually hostile camps, in conformity 
with what the party had then accepted as its policy. 
However, in the 1955 mid-term election to the 


Andhra Assembly, contrary to the general belief of 
a runaway Communist victory, the electorate very 
decisively rejected the Communist Party. Most 
significantly, for the first time, an anti-Communist 
“Front” was formed, turning the Communists’ own 
“Front”? methodology against them. After that, 
the Communists never regained their old dominant 
position. Instead, the people preferred a system 
based on harmony and inter-dependence to one of 
class struggle and polarisation. It is quite another 
matter that the crucial importance of that one single 
mid-term election has been largely ‘missed in the 
political studies of the country. 

Today’s situation in Andhra, of course, is not 
exactly the same. Yet it has some distant parallel to 
draw from 1955. NTR’s cheap rice programme 
benefits mainly the labour classj to others it is rather 
peripheral. The vast numbers of farmers, artisans, 
young and educated persons seeking employment — 
all these get next to nothing out of this programme. 
Besides, the virtual collapse of developmental 
activity and of investment in sectors like power, 
spell doom to these categories of people. NTR has 
just no answer to their problems and predicaments. 

- Moreover, he does not seem to care. 

There is yet another chunk of people — the Back- 
ward Classes — who are by and large presently with 
NTR, for what may be called “negative” reasons; 
they are angry with the Congress on political 
grounds and to some extent pleased with NTR on 
the same grounds. But neither NTR nor the Cong- 
ress has brought tangible benefits to the vast majority 
among these productive and service sectors. The 
Congress makes an attempt to do so now and then, 
but on the whole with limited success. NTR merely 
befriends them politically and exploits their displea- 
sure with the Congress. Whether these classes 
will make up their minds as to where their long- 
term interests lie isa moot point. But for the time 
being the Congress does not seem to attract them 
much — barring some leaders ,of course. 

Then there is the ever-present caste configuration 
which has complicated the Andhra situation as never 
before. Here it is useful to note that Andhra Pradesh 
isa State where casteism has been comparatively 
less, because of the numbers of different castes in 
different areas and the balanced composition of the 
population which does not give any definite 
numerical advantage to any single caste all over the 
State. Unfortunately, however, politician-inspired 
casteism has been recently on the increase, with 
unrepentant political motivations. The recent 
Kamma-Kapu conflict which shook some coastal 
districts is still not completely eradicated, though 
luckily muted to a large extent. To be sure, no caste 
does, nor can, support a single political party 
completely. Yet. in the public image (which appro- 
ximates with the factual position) Kammas and 
Backward Classes back TDP, while the Reddis, 
Kapus, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are by 
and large with the Congress. The other castes go 
according to local exigencies. Muslims and Chris- 
tians seem to lean towards the Congress... This, of 
course, is only a broad assessment. In point of fact, 
every caste is divided, though unequally. 
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There are some significant implications of this 
caste configuration. In the area where one caste is 
dominant, almost all other castes tend to neutralise 
it. This leads to a complex situation because caste 
groupings cut across political persuasions and make 
a mockery of party democracy. The resultant is 
largely unpredictable and perhaps a-political. In a 
highly politicised State like Andhra Pradesh, this 
could lead to unforeseen and very undesirable conse- 
quences—such as the consolidation of extremist 
forces rooted in violence. A clear-cut re-polarisation 
on politico-economic lines seems to be absolutely 
necessary in the long-term interests of Andhra 
Pradesh. Regrettably, no one in the State nor at the - 
Centre seems to be conscious of this. On the cont- 
rary, today’s Congress leader joins the TDP 
tomorrow; today’s TDP Minister joins, or rejoins, 
the Congress next week. This political promiscuity, 
so unashamedly indulged in by the Congress (TDP 
consists of about 50 per cent ex-Congressmen 
anyway) sickens the people of Andhra Pradesh 
and drives them in extremist directions. As for 
discipline in the Congress, it remains buried 
fathoms deep fora long long time now; no one 
talks about it any more. More benefits seem to 
accrue to those who rejoin or re-rejoin the Congress 
than those who simply remain in it. 


NOW to conclude. A few salient features stand 
out and compel attention. Regardless of what suits 
or does not suit the political parties in the coming 
election, the long-term interests of Andhra Pradesh 
seem to be dependent on the following: 

1. The present set-up of one-man misrule, based 
solely on individual glorification and irrational 
appeal, which threatens to continue with neither 
any vision nor programme for the future, must be 
replaced. This becomes all the more compelling 
because that one man has himself declared that there 
will be no party after him. In effect, therefore, any 
prolongation of his rule would only mean continued 
destruction of party democracy. The question thus 
is one of survival of the system. 

2. The programme of cheap rice must continue 
in any subsequent era without change. Having had 
these benefits for a number of years, there is no way the 
people can agree to the stoppage of these program- 
mes... The rice programme is justifiable on the 
ground that in a rice surplus state, some concession 
in the price of rice to the poor people (with appre- 
ciably less purchasing power) is necessary. It does 
not have to be opposed on the ground of its becom- 
ing a precedent in other States. After all, if another 
State is surplus in some other commodity, that 
commodity is available at lower prices there, what- 
ever its pooled price all over the country. This is 
admissible within reasonable limits. The housing 
programme is common to both parties anyway. 

3._The State should return to the normal process 
of planned development with special emphasis on 
power generation, industrial expansion and concrete 
programmes of human resource development. 

4. The tyranny of party functionaries holding the 
administration to ransom must end forthwith and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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State of Indian Economy 


A meeting of distinguished economists, 


Social Scientist, to survey 


the state of the Indian economy, 


convened by the well-known quarterly, 
was held in New 


Delhi (August 7-8, 1989). “It was attended among others, by Dr H.K. Paranjape; 


Dr K.S. Krishnaswamy; L.C. Jain; Ashok Mitra; Dr 


C.P. Chandrasekhar; 


Dr Prabhat Patnaik; Dr Deepak Nayyar; Dr D.S. Bhalla; Dr Kaushik Basu; and 


Dr Biplab Dasgupta. At the conclusion of their 
issued a statement, the full text of which is given below. 


two-day deliberations, they 
— Editor 
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Te Indian economy is facing a serious crisis. Its 

manifestations are: the burgeoning external debt 
estimated at more than Rs. 100,000 crore; the fiscal 
crisis reflected in the mounting excess of the Govern- 
ment’s expenditures over its income financed by 
deficit financing and internal borrowing; a pheno- 
menal growth in luxury consumption that aggravates 
the social divide and leaves labour and equipment 
unutilised in many sectors; a return to a period of 
rapid rates of price increase; the serious strains in an 
already inadequate public distribution system asa 
result of the inability of the Government to procure 
adequate stocks; and, finally, a sharp increase in 
unemployment. 

The Government’s claim that these distortions in 
the economy can be easily managed is false and 
deceptive. The problems of unemployment, poverty, 
slow rates of agricultural growth and external 
vulnerability have aggravated over the recent period. 
The fact is that the future of this country is being 
mortgaged and its economic sovereignty threatened. 
External debt has reached magnitudes where the 
Indian Government is susceptible to the dictates of 
international agencies, commercial bankers and 
foreign governments. 

A host of interrelated factors have brought about 
the present situation. Principal among them has 
been the unwillingness of the Government to finance 
development by mobilising resources from the rich 
and thereby simultaneously pursuing the goals of 
growth and greater equality. Notwithstanding the 
extremely unequal distribution of assets and incomes 
in the country, the Government has over the years 
permitted increasing concentration of ecunomic 
power as well as sharply reduced the rate and spread 
of direct taxation; the rates of indirect taxation on a 
host of luxuries have been drastically cut, even while 
basic necessities have been brought into the net of 
indirect taxation. And such taxes as are levied are 
widely evaded. 

Meanwhile, non-developmental expenditures have 
increased rapidly on account of growing transfers to 
the affluent, profligacy and extravaganzas, widespread 
misappropriation of public funds and sharp in- 
creases in expenditures on defence and internal 
security. Defence expenditure, despite its large and 
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growing magnitude, has for too long been kept out 
of the domain of public discussion. This lack of 
accountability has resulted in unsound decisions and 
also in corrupt practices. 

The result has been a massive increase in the debt 
of the Government and in the magnitude of deficit 
financing. This underlies the increase in the rate of 
growth of national income, largely on account of 
incomes in the services sector (including public 
administration and defence) and increases in the 
output of those sectors of industry, like consumer 
durables, that have benefited from the demand 
generated by increased incomes in the upper income 
groups. 

The leading sector in the growth process in recent 
years is neither agriculture norindustry, but services, 
Industrial growth has been concentrated in a few 
sectors catering to the demand for import-intensive 
‘luxuries’ on'the part of the well-to-do sections of 
the population. And, even the recorded growth in 
agriculture has been the result of high growth rates 
in a few pockets of the country, where a Telatively 
small section of the agricultural population has 
skimmed off the profits. While foodgrains production 
as a whole has grown at a rate just above the rate of 
growth of the population, large tracts of the country 
have in fact registered a decline in per capita food 
production in recent years. Further, there are a 
number of crops like coarse grains and pulses that 
have actually recorded extremely low rates of growth 
in production. 

These distortions in the economy have been accen- 
tuated in recent years by the Goverament’s policy of 
liberalisation, that has sought to provide greater 
economic space for the private sector (including 
foreign firms) and to increase the degree of openness 
of the economy. Consequently, the role of the 
planning process has been sharply eroded. The 
market mechanism obviously signals the demands of 
the rich and the private sector has been provided 
with freer access to imports of capital, technology, 
equipment and intermediates to meet these demands. 

The growth that ensues is financed through 
increased indebtedness and is necessarily energy- 
capital-and import-intensive. This, rather than 
efficient production based on a rational system of 
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prices and economic scales of production, is the 
content of the modernisation programme that under- 
lies the new economic policy. The burden of debt 
servicing has mounted to almost 40 per cent of 
export earnings and more than 25 percent of 
current account reczipts. External debt as a propor- 
tion of national income is 30 per cent as compared 
with just 10 per cent 7 years ago. If the present level 
of the current account deficit to GDP ratio persists, 
then our Debt/GDP ratio would set itself on an 
explosive path. 

This growth process has very limited potential for 
employment generation, while its fallout in the form 
of a rapid, unplanned decline in traditional indust- 
ties leads to a massive loss of existing employment. 


' Budget deficits together with perverse investment 
priorities are leading to inflation and imports of 
foodgrains, edible oils and sugar to hold the price 
line. This enhances the external debt even further. 


These developments have not occurred because 
there was no alternative. That alternative must begin 
with a restoration of faith in planning, purposeful 
interventionism and public investment policies aimed 
at immediately reversing the present trends. In the 
short term, import restrictions are a must to prevent 
further burgeoning of debt. Till such time that 
demand can be managed in keeping with our poten- 
tial, the splurge in consumption by a few at the 
expense of the majority must be curbed by restrict- 
ing access. 


This must be accompanied by a process of fiscal 
restructuring that both helps raise resources as well 
as curbs luxury consumption. The principal element 
of such a restructuring must be a return to reliance 
on direct taxes and indirect taxes on non-essentials 
as the main means of mobilising resources. The 
deficit on the Central Government’s budget must be 
reduced, without adversely affecting the resources of 
the states. 

The immediate management of domestic demand 
that this would permit must be followed up with an 
effort at mending the distortion in the production 
structure. An appropriate wages, incomes and prices 
policy should aim at redressing the sharp variations 
in growth in per capita incomes even among the 
employed. 

In agriculture, land reforms accompanied by co- 
operativisation and a guaranteed minimum wage are 
a must to restore incentives among small and 
marginal farmers as well as agricultural labourers for 
the creation of a viable and vibrant agriculture. 
Further, through appropriate investments in irriga- 
tion and infrastructure and easy access to credit, an 
effort must be made to redress the glaring regional 
imbalances that characterise rural India. All of this 
would result in the enhancement of domestic 
demand, including the demand for manufactures 
which would provide the base to build up a more 
efficient and self-reliant industry. 

A rational technology policy, based on a long 
term perspective of India’s strengths and oppor- 
tunities must be worked out. Given rapid techno- 
logical advances the world over, such a policy 
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should choose selected areas, promote R&D invest- 
ments in materials and design right up to the 
eomponent level and reduce technological depen- 
dence. A prerequisite for this is a restructuring of 
the educational system and realisation of universal 
literacy in the shortest possible time. 


These measures must be accompanied by a greater 
emphasis on socialised consumption, so as to pre- 
vent the tendency towards excess resource use by a 
few at the expense of the viability of the growth pro- 
cess itself. A specific instance that may be mention- 
ed here is transport, where the emphasis should be 
on cheap, mass transit systems, rather than a pro- 
liferation of personal vehicles. This is crucial not 
only because of the observed increases in the energy 
intensity of consumption in India, but also because 
of the growing evidence of the adverse environ- 
mental implications of such a strategy. 


There has been acontinuing degradation of our 
environment. Apart from illegal felling of trees, 
many big projects on irrigation, hydel/nuclear power, 
mining, etc., are taken up without effective scrutiny 
by the public of the environmental factors or the 
impact on the local population. Participation of the 
people in decisions affecting the environment is 
essential and effective institutional mechanisms have 
to be designed for this purpose. 


All of this should be accompanied by a greater 
degree of decentralisation of economic decision- 
making, with an appropriate devolution of financial 
powers from the Centre to the States and further to 
local level bodies, so as to further the process of 
development based on local resources and needs. The 
ability of the system as a whole to mobilise real re- 
sources would be greater, the greater is the effort to 
begin the process of mobilisation from below and 
return its fruits in the form of the power to design 
and administer local projects. ` 


Finally, the accountability and integrity of the 
government must be.reestablished. This requires an 
openness in administration and a respect for institu- 
tions and constitutional norms. We are at present 
told too little by the Government about economic 
realities, and very important decisions, with major 
implications for the nation’s future are reached 
clandestinely. This must stop. The objective of self- 
reliant development must be reasserted. L] 
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Bulgaria: Anatomy of An Exodus 


SATINDER KUMAR VIJ 


p oester I was in Bulgaria to attend the Bienalle 

of Humour and Satire in Gabrovo and to 
participate in a session of CIBAL Council in con- 
nection with my forthcoming book on the sources 
of Balkan history in India. In fact I reached Sofia 
on May 21, the day violence rocked the town „of 
Razgrad in which several people were killed. During 
my stay of a month and a half, I heard and read a 
lot about the question of. enmasse ‘exodus’ of the 
Bulgarian Muslims to Turkey, 

The Bulgarian Government had opened the border 
to allow all its citizens, wishing to leave, to do so 
easily. Passports were issued to all those asking for 
them. In fact the government had earlier decided 
to issue passport to all its citizens from September 1, 

. 1989 but for the Muslims the procedure was pre- 
poned and relaxed. Asa result, as the papers and 
the media reported, there was a big rush. All 
Bulgarians leaving the country had been issued visas 
valid for three months, while the passports are valid 
for five years. Thus all those leaving can return to 
Bulgaria. 

Sofia was ripe with rumours that the rate of the 
dollar in the blackmarket in the border areas had 
shot up to 50 levs against the official rate of 1 lev, 
as the departing Muslims had come with 100,000 
levs to exchange for dollars. Till then one had not 
suspected that Bulgarians had so much money. Cars, 
foodstuffs, bags, all were going at a premium. 
Millions of levs were withdrawn from the bank 
accounts and people were not reporting for work. 

That it is not all honey and butter on the other 
side of the border, has now started to become clear. 
Those managing to come back to Bulgaria are report- 
ing how immediately upon crossing the border, the 
Bulgarien documents are taken away, irrespective of 
whether a person goes as a tourist, women are 
separated from men and put up in tents and school 
building. 7 . 

Turkish papers and officers have been airing their 
plans to settle the Bulgarian Muslims in Cyprus, or 
Anatolia where the Turkish Government has drawn 
up an ambitious agricultural project of reclaiming 
land and improving irrigation. i 

It is indeed intriguing that most of the Bulgarian 
Muslims concentrated in smaller towns and villages, 
all of them employed, making handsome incomes, 
with their own houses and lands, their children 
attending schools and colleges, would so suddenly 
opt to cut themselves from the land they had been 
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living in for centuries, enjoying a standard of life 
they could not hope for in the country of their 
destination. 

A friend of mine who has a Muslim girlfriend was 
on the verge of breakdown because her parents had 
decided to migrate. She had run away from her 
parents and was in hiding. In many cases it 
was the youngsters who were forcing their parents. 
In one case I know, an elderly Muslim was trying 
desperately to contact Defence Ministry officials so 
that his son could dedge conscription (it is manda- 
tory for all Bulgarian citizens to do a two year stint 
in the army. after completion of education). He 
said he was prepared to give 50,000 Jevs for it. He 
said he had been receiving threats that if he allowed 
his son to join the army, his family would be wiped 
out. 

Bulgarian papers and television have been carrying 
copies of these threats. One such story reported 
was how a young woman went into labour pains at 
a railway station, when the ambulance was sent for 
to take her to the hospital, her father insisted that 
she be allowed to give birth there or she would miss 
the train and then there would be trouble for her. 
The woman resisted her father and was taken to the 
hospital. 

How does one explain such phenomena? Mass 
religious hysteria, fanned by rumours and hostile 
propaganda, is only a partial, albeit very important, 
factor. That the Bulgarian Muslims are being forced 
to leave is another accusation one hears both from 
the Turkish and the Bulgarian side. That the Bulga- 
rian side should force them defies common sense, 
because it would be an economic disaster for 
Bulgaria to deprive the national economy of such a 
vital productive force (the Muslims are a prosper- 
ous and hard working people) and because of the 
run on the banks. Indeed the government has been 
compelled to extend the working hours of the 
workers in the region and industry worst affected. 
In some cases, Saturday has been turned into a 
working day. It has been also decided to ask the 
students to assist in the agricultural sector after 
their examinations and academic session are over. 

As a matter of fact, Bulgaria has been living with 
the chronic problem of shortage of working hands 
(there is full employment in the country). The ease 
with which the Bulgarian citizens are being allowed 
to leave, I think, stems on the one hand from the 
Bulgarian desire to counter the Western propaganda 
that it does not allow freedom of movement to its 
citizens, and on the other, from the eagerness to 
avoid any confrontation with its neighbour. This 
was apparent in the statement of Todor Zhivkov, the 
Bulgarian leader, on May 29 in which he pleaded 
for unity, tolerance and calm in face of the open 


threats and hostile propaganda from across the 
border. 
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Despite everything, it isa fact that as there were 
about 250,000 applications for visas and passports, 
the signs of a mass hysteria are all too visible. A 
majority of people have decided to leave their home- 
land, some of them under illusions of a heaven that 
awaits them across the border and some of them 
under force of threat. The evidence that has been 
gathering is that the Turkish Secret Service has been 
successful in creating organisations inside Bulgaria, 
which are using all methods, including force and 
threat of force, to compel the Bulgarian Muslims to 
migrate. 

A tirade.of anti-Bulgarian propaganda has been 
launched in the Western press and technical media. 
After the Antonov affair, the Turkish authorities 
have seized upon the flux of the Bulgarian Muslims 
crossing the border into Turkey to continue their 
hostile pressure on its neighbour. 

The charges are that the ‘tyrants’ of the ‘totali- 
tarian’ Bulgaria are throwing out their biggest mino- 


rity. . 

The Turkish Minister of Public Health and 
Social Welfare, Sivgin, ina letter to the Director 
General of the World Health Organisation has gone 
to the absurd length of charging the Bulgarian 
authorities with injecting the Bulgarian Muslims 
with the aim of causing, “sterility, epidemics, AIDS 
and death”. Turkey on the other hand is portrayed 
as the poor but benign country forced to stretch its 
resources to accommodate the “‘refugees”’. 

The high pitched propaganda being carried out 
obviously has its political axe to grind. On the one 
hand, itis aimed at fanning ill-will between the 
majority and the Muslim Minority in Bulgaria 
undermining thereby the social stability, and on the 
other, creating financial and economic problems. 
Since the Bulgarian Muslims contribute significantly 
to the national economy, the mass hysteria, that has 
been generated has resulted in millions of levas 
being withdrawn from the bank by the Muslims. 
One can also see an attempt by the Turkish dictator, 
Evren, who seized power in a military coup in 1980 
to divert the attention of his people from domestic 
problems by whipping up chauvanism and nostalgia 
of the glorious past when for 500 years the Otto- 
mans ruled the Balkans, at one time reaching up to 
Vienna. 


RELIGIOUS fanaticism as a state policy has always 
been used to consolidate their power by the rulers 
the world over, even if it is for a short time. 

Even since 1980, when the army strongman, 
General Evren, took over, there has been an almost 
open attempt to revive Pan-Turkism. As an ideology 
it is being used to unite the country behind the rulers 
invoking nostalgia of the past glory of the Ottoman 
empire which for 500 years spanned the continents 
of Europe and Asia. The old geography books at 
the school level have been replaced by new. 

According to the new textbook, there are 150 
million Turks living outside Turkey—in the Balkans, 
the USSR, Iraq, Syria and even China. That the 
next stage is claim to those territories is patent from 
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the Turkish invasion of Cyprus which the Turkish 
Sultans were forced to hand over to Great Britain in 
1878 in lieu of the British support at the Berlin 
Conference which followed the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877-78 resulting in the liberation of Bulgaria. 
During the Iran-Iraq war, too, Turkey had bcen 
toying with the idea of creating a situation where 
it could intervene in Mosul, Kirkut, etc. 

So far as the Bulgarian Muslims are concerned, 
concerted efforts have been going on since 1983 to 
instigate them. Terrorist attacks had taken place 
during 1984-86 at railway stations, airports, restau- 
rants, beaches and other spots. In a recently held 
press conference in Sofia on June 22, 1989 Ivan 
Ganev, the Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Bulgaria, claimed that the “competent authorities in 
this country have irrefutable proofs of the direct 
involvement of representative of the Turkish state 
in subversion, including activity that led to acts of 
terrorism against Bulgaria... at the railway station 
in Plovdiv, at the Varna airport, at the Burgas-Sofia 
train 326, at the Sliven hotel and elsewhere...”’. 
There have been open threats not only published by 
papers and lesser political figures, but by the Turkish 
Prime Minister, Ozal, himself. On June 13 address- 
ing his Motherland Party he said: “...I am warning 
the Bulgarian leaders once again that Turkey is 
growing stronger all the time. It is a country with a 
population of 56 million... Two more million are to 
come from Bulgaria. We shall become 58 million... 
We shall be 75 million by the turn of the century. 
Bulgaria will get it then.” : 

Such statements are not merely a hysterical 
response to the present troubles but constitute the 
articulation of a premeditated policy of Pan-Turkism. 
Two years ago Ozal, making his pre-election speech, 
on August 17, 1987, said: “...we shall not leave the 
Bulgarians in peace. We shall continue to put 
pressure on them and will ultimately find a solution 
to this problem the way we did in Cyprus...” The 
Turkish rulers seem to be employing the policy that 
paid rich dividends to General Zia-ul-Haq of 
Pakistan: hotting up the situation on the borders of 
a socialist state, so as to on the one hand, muzzle 
the pro-democracy movements in the country, and 
on the other, force the USA and the NATO block 
to pump in money and arms. 

The ethnic composition of the Bulgarian Muslims 
is another question that is being debated. While the 
Turkish authorities, probably with an ‘eye on the 
ethnic strife in the USSR, claim the Bulgarian 
Muslims to be Turks, the Bulgarian side hotly 
denies it. Many books have appeared on the subject. 

However, what is undeniable in the history of the 
region is the forcible conversion of the Bulgarian 
Christians to Islam during the five centuries of 
occupation of the Balkan peninsula. Laws relating 
to inheritance and governing economic activities in 
the occupied territories acted as pressure for con- 
version. Numerous documents in the archives 
justifies this fact. In addition, jazia was imposed on 
the ‘infidels’. But the worst form of forced Islamisa- 
tion was the “‘blood tax” the enslaved people had to 
pay every year. Turkish officials scouted the 

(Continued on page 29) 





IN GORBACHEV’S USSR 


- 


Transitional Crisis and Democratic Upsurge 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


Waar is the Soviet reality today? 

A ten-day recent visit to that country left one 
convinced that tħe situation in the USSR has turned 
quite complex with mounting economic problems 
and worsening conditions in the realm of ethnic rela- 
tions assuming the shape ofa crisis. But precisely 
in such a situation the surge of democratisation one 
witnessed there was really’ unique being ,much 
broader in its sweep than at any time in the past. 

This democratisation in almost every sphere of 
social life is an invaluable asset ata time when the 
society is facing acute difficulties brought about by 
the cumulative effect of past crimes and mistakes as 
well as the characteristic features of the transitional 
phase through which the Soviet Union is passing at 
present. t 
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LET us first take a close look at the economic side 
of the picture. S 

Addressing a meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
in Moscow:late last month, Mikhail Gorbachev as 
the Party General Secretary openly admitted, in 
utter frankness, that a “‘tense situation has developed 
in the economic and social sphere and with public 
sentiment”. This was a true reflection of the existing 
reality in the country. 

It must be acknowledged that the Soviet leaders 
these days are not attempting to put blinkers on 
themselves and the public at large. Gone are the 
words like “‘perevipolnili plan” (overfulfilled the plan) 
that-had been turned into a cliche in the seventies at 
the height of the Brezhnev rule (when this corres- 
pondent had the opportunity of working in Moscow 
. as a journalist). Instead, all sections of the populace 
(including those in the government) are openly high- 
lighting the fact that economic conditions—especial- 


ly in the sphere of foodstuffs and essential commo- - 


dities including consumer goods — have turned 
worse than last year. Experts are extremely reticent 
to put forth false hopes: the next couple of years, 
they say in public, would turn worse still. 

The scarcity of goods in the market is aggravated 
in various ways: just a few weeks ago salt and 
matches simply vanished from the Moscow shops. 
Why? Because a report in a provincial newspaper 
(not in Moscow) that a particular town in the 
Russian Federation was suffering from shortages of 
those articles led Muscovites to rush and buy up all 
the salt and matches available in the market. This 
incident revealed the instability of goods supplied to 
the market while providing an idea of the Soviet 
people’s mentality in hoarding up commodities in 
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view of their bitter personal experiences. = 

A Visit to a friend’s residential flat in a buildin 
on the banks of the Moskva river overlooking the 
Kremlin proved to be quite interesting as one saw a 
huge queue of men and women, young and old, in 
the courtyard of the house: they had all lined up for 
a washing powder from West Germany being sold 
there. Incidentially, washing powders are also in 
short supply and hence in great demand. “This is a 
picture of our daily life,’ the friend told me in 
Russian. 

The Soviet Union has today a deficit economy 
with the money in circulation being one-and-a-half 
times more than the quantity of goods available: 
the roubles in possession of the citizens being 140 
billion whereas the volume of goods in the shops 
account for 90 billion roubles. This gross imbalance 
has inevitably resulted in the operation of a ‘shadow 
economy’. Obviously inflation is quite high and on 
the rise but as it is a deficit economy in the USSR, 
its quantum is difficult to measure or calculate. 

Vladimir Mytarev, an economic commentator in 
the’ Novosti Press Agency (APN), informed this 
correspondent that according to the State Committee 
on Statistics the rise in prices in the last six years 
was eight per cent “whereas actually it is 40 per 
cent”. As for inflation, the official rate of inflation 
was one to four per cent, whereas. “in real life the 
rate is double the official figure”. 

Some friends in the Soviet capital showed me 
coupons they had been distributed for the rationed ` 
supply of commodities like sugar. The prevailing 
situation has been attracting considerable attention 
at the Soviet parliamentary bodies —the sessions of 
the Congress of USSR People’s Deputies and the 
USSR Supreme Soviet (thé proceedings of which 
were telecast every night), Gorbachev himself 
pointedly referred to the situation at the CPSU 
Central Committee meet. Without mincing words, 
he declared: 


We all feel the pressure of economic troubles on the poli- 
tical situation has greatly increased of late. Social tensions 
have their genesis in the economy and, it is here, first and 
foremost, that the Party must look for a way out.... 
Chiefly, this involves drastic, I would even say extra- 
ordinary, measures to bring the situation on the consumer 
goods market back to normal. Special emphasis is on the 
need to meet the demand for basic necessities, which are 
supplied irregularly and rationed, with the shortages of 
such goods sparking off public outcries. The government is 
now dealing with the problem in practical terms, drawing 
on all resources available within the country and import- 
ing an extra 10 billion roubles worth of (consumer) goods 
in high demand. Š 


The Soviet leader underlined that the key task 
while drafting the plan and budget for 1990 and the 

. Thirteenth Five Year Plan (1991-95) “is to turn the 
economy around, regearing it to the social needs of 
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man and improving the food' supply, first and fore- 

most”. > l 
In the same speech he referred to certain regions 

(like Kaluga, Orel, Ryazan, and Vitebsk) where 

economic reform was proceeding well inspite of the 

obstacles. He also took the decisive step of acti- 

_vising the process of raising the minimum size of 

old-age pensions. (Since then the Soviet Parliament 
has adopted the law on raising pensions and social 
services to the low-income segments of the populace: 
for which purpose the CPSU and several mass orga- 
nisations set aside 1.3 billion roubles from- their 
funds.) This showed the urgency with which he is 
able to able to tackle problems on a priority basis. 

As has been noted in the past, the Soviet leader- 
ship is once again forced to attend to one of the 
most pressing problems: boosting agricultural pro- 
duction. Soviet Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov had 
explained the basic weakness on this count in the 
following words at the Congress of People’s 
Deputies on June 8 last: 

: So much has been said, so many decisions have been 
taken, that it might seem. the problem would vanish as 
soon as these decisions are implemented. Yet it remains 
and is becoming even more acute. This means that 
measures taken over the decades have fallen short of the 
target, namely, the interests of the mass of people and 
primarily of farmers. - 

This is the crux of the problem: technological 
and material help was extended in abundant measure 
while patronage assistance was provided in sub- 
stantial quantity, but the “scale of all this was so 
great that the actual tiller of the land was lost from 
view”. Hence the rates of agricultural output conti- 
nued to decline. In the sixties the average annual 
increase in agricultural production was estimated at 
27 billion roubles. In the Ninth Five Year Plan it 
fell to 20 billion roubles, in the Tenth to 15 billion 
roubles, and by the end of the Eleventh to 11 billion 
roubles. Correspondingly, import of foodstuffs rose 
progressively — from 1.4 billion roubles in 1964 to 
six billion roubles in the mid-seventies to 15 billion 
roubles in 1981 and 16 billion roubles in 1986 (this 

. year the consumer demand for foodstuffs left unsatis- 

fied has been quantified at 20 billion roubles). 

According to Ryzhkov, “‘the first six months of 
this year brought us a mere three per cent growth of 
foodstuff output, while five per cent in the least is 
necessary for the nation to feel any improvement 
at all”. . 

The. way out is.to place the interests of the 
peasant at the core of restructuring, breaking the 
fetters that keep him under bondage. The concept of 
lease-farming has acquired prominence in this 
context; but a decree on the subject without a full- 
fledged legislation on lease-farming has been found 
inadequate to meet the challenges in this sphere. 
- Measures to ensure efficient land use and land 
management, lessening wastage in transportation; 
processing and storage of agricultural products 
(which are really of astronomical proportions) are 
also assuming importance in this regard, 


e 
WHAT are the reasons for the worsening economic 
conditions today? The general answer is that the 
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inevitable attribute of any transitional phase is chaos 
when old forms of functioning coexist with the new 
mechanisms being evolved. And that is what is 
happening in the USSR at present. As Gorbachev 
lately observed: ` 

We are living through some sort of transition period 

characterised by the coexistence in the country, whether 

_ we want it or not, of both the old forms of organisation 
of economic management and political life and the new 
approaches gradually gaining strength. Therefore, the old 
and the new intertwine in the work of the Party, the state 
and economic bodies accordingly. Precisely therein lies the 
difficulty... 

Restructuring in the economic sphere involves 
normalising the economy, sharply reducing the 
budgetary deficit currently 100 billion roubles, 
regulating money circulation, saturating the consu- 
mer market with goods and services (as spelt out at 
the Congress of People’s Deputies last June). But at 
the primary stage it envisages conversion of the 
entire economy to self-management, cost accounting, 
self-financing. This is easier said than done. A host 
of problems are being encountered. While rejuvena- 
tion of the economy is the main. task, fulfilling the 
Five Year Plan targets also becomes- vital. Carrying 
out both these results in. a failure to recast economic 
managemant which is essential in the circumstances. 
This is being resented by many economists and 
economic commentators advocating fullscale reforms 
instead of opting for half-measures that are, in the 
final analysis, fruitless and counter-productive, 

Sabotage at various levels by enemies of perestroika 
(especially certain bureaucrats steeped in old think- 
ing in the foreign trade organisations) is also being 
cited as one reason for the retardation of the process 
of economic reorganisation. 

Academician Leonid -Abalkin, Director of the 
Institute of Economics (of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences), is a celebrated economist who was, how- 
ever, branded as a kind of “‘extremist” by the con- 
servative old guards at the inception of perestroika. 
Today his views are given due importance and treated 
seriously by the Soviet Jeadership which has rejected 
stereotyped solutions divorced from the reality. 
What is more, the fact that the same Academician 
Abalkin has only recently beeri appointed Deputy 
Premier of the country entrusted with the task of” 
heading the State Commission on Economic: 
Reforms is symptomatic of the pace that glasnost has 
acquired in the last four years. 

In his opinion, the first three years of the current— 


‘Twelfth—Five Year Plan (1986-90) saw the net 


national product and the production of consumer 
goods and services falling short of targets, while 
wages, salaries, payments for the collective farmers 
as well’ as payments and benefits for the social 
budget rose higher than planned. In brief, public 
spending was far in excess of the revenues—the gap’ 
between the two amounting to 100 billion roubles. 
Now what is necessary, in Academician Abalkin’s 
view, is to call a halt to the construction of expen- 
sive projects so as to allow for savings in funds and ' 
resources; marginally curtail social programmes to 
reduce money supply and stabilise the rouble in the - 
domestic market; establish market-based relations 
among producers enabling a more accurate evalua- 
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tion of output in relation to actual production 
costs; bring about a degree of decentralisation 
underscoring the necéssity of competition between 
producers; resolutely‘combat monopolistic trends 
in all development areas. Of primary significance, 
in his scheme, is the market and commodity-market 
relations guaranteeing freedom of choice, direct 
links between buyers and sellers and the consequent 
rivalry between producers functioning in a ‘buyers’ 
market”. Nevertheless, he feels that market alone 
cannot cure all ailments. It must operate in the 
larger framework where central planning is not 
inconsequential. 

What Academician Abalkin advocates is growth 
of a socialist market alongside the development of 
regional profit-and-loss accounting. He feels such a 
- market could take shape in the next six to seven 
years provided it is accompanied by resolute work 
for the purpose (in which period or slightly later the 
rouble can also be made fully convertible). Regional 
cost-accounting models, he says, could not be 
uniform in the various union republics in view of 
their differences in economic structure, tradition, etc. 
Nevertheless, he is convinced, the fundamental 
principles of economic autonomy should be uniform. 

Significantly, in his speech at the USSR Supreme 
Soviet (before the Parliament approved his appoint- 
ment as Deputy Premier) Academician Abalkin made 
certain candid pronouncements based on the real 
state of affairs. He was blunt in emphasising that 
the years ahead would not be easy. He strongly 
deplored lack of work discipline and remarked: “We 
live not worse than we work.” And he highlighted 
the problem of unemployment already prevalent in- 
Central Asia and other regions (where population 
growth outstrips infrastructural development), 
making it transparent that economic reforms would 
lead to the laying off of 12-15 million people by the 
turn of the century (necessitating several social 
measures like a serious state programme of re- 
training). 

Nikolai Shmelev, another leading economist with 
refreshingly new ideas, suggests the realisation ofa 
strong and hard rouble. He calls for a single inte- 
grated market but notes: 

Market forces will not be brought into play as long as 

markets arc not backed up by a full-fledged, freely circu-» 

lating rouble. We did have a strong rouble once, in the 
1920s, and maintained a healthy economy. And this was 
the greatest achicvement of Lenin’s New Economic Policy 

(NEP). The destruction of the strong rouble was, perhaps, 

the gravest economic crime committed ın the Stalin era. If 

we do not make the rouble strong again, the objéctives of. 
perestroika will never be achieved. 

Shmeleyv strongly feels that the new system of 
economic management — khozraschiot — that is, a 
combination of self-management, cost. accounting 
and financial independence, would force factories to 
produce whatever is in the highest demand in the 
All this would take time to realise. But in 
the interim period a “‘better satisfied market” can be 
realised through land-leasing and contract farming 
in the countryside and private and cooperative busi- 
ness in the urban areas (which have not been func- 
tioning as yet in full capacity due to a variety of 
factors). 
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“the part of Gorbachev and his colleagues. 


He proposes (i) increase in imports of consume 
goods; (ii) price reforms; (iii) improvement of the 


financial system; (iv) guarantee of supply outstripping 


demand through imposition of ‘‘customer power” on 
producers; (v) realistic exchange rate and converti- 
bility of the rouble — all with the purpose of-making 
the rouble an effective currency. ` ' 

` Shmelev writes: 

History ‘has given us a rare chance to re-think. our way of 

life. Lenin, as we all know, thought hard about such 

things too The shattering success of the New Economic 

Policy indicates that his thinking was fruitful By any 

world standards NEP achieved an efficient, competitive 

and open economy, And what is most important, it was a 

socialist economy still. 

Bold ideas indeed. They would not-make sense 
to the classical Marxists steeped in outmoded dogmas 
alien to the living reality. But in the Soviet Union 
today they carry a different meaning among radical 
elements striving for a change for the better as 
witnessed in the recent coal miners’ strike which 
Gorbachey utilised to turn the tables on the conser- 
vative opponents of perestroika. 

The fact that the present Soviet leadership has 
embarked on the path of shaking up the economic 
structure of the country with all the consequent 
repercussions is in itself a highly courageous act on 
Likewise 
the full freedom given to radical economists to pre-’ 
sent their blueprints of progress and the induction of 
Academician Abalkin into the government as a 
Deputy Premier are noteworthy features of the same 
leadership’s innovative outlook. This innovative 
approach is also reflected in the decisions of the 
Soviet Parliament to prune the Soviet army by half 
a million men and slash the Defence budget by 10 
billion roubles (as a result of which preparations 
are now being made to transform the Defence 
industry such as to utilise it for producing equipment 
of light and food industry; and to funnel six billion 
roubles thus saved into health care). It is this inno- 
vative approach that is precisely the basis on which 
Gorbachev’s economic reforms are most likely to 
succeed in the long term, regardless of the current 
hardships and difficulties. And those problems are 
in any case not being pushed under -the carpet as 
they were in the past. 


ETHNIC unrest in different parts of the USSR is 
casting a dark shadow on the future of the country 
With such unrest occasionally turning sharply violent 
so as to take the shape of a “national explosion”. 
What began in February 1988 as a stray develop- 
ment in Nagorno-Karabakh, an Armenian enclave 
in the Union Republic of Azerbaijan, whose citizens 
wanted to break all ties with Azerbaijan and merge 
with the neighbouring Union Republic of Armenia, 
has spread to other areas of the state. First, the 
Popular Fronts in the Baltic republics began to 
demand ‘sovereignty’ expressing, in the process, grave 
discontent over the ridiculous over-centralisation in 
the country as a whole that affected their language 
and culture (the Estonians were in the forefront on 
this score). Thereafter violent incidents took place 
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along ethnic fines in Georgia (Tbilisi), Kazakhstan 
(Novy Uzen) and Uzbekistan (Fergana) claiming a 
‘substantial number of lives. In other parts like 
Moldavia too manifestations of ethnic unrest acquir- 
. ed violent character while the situation in Nagorno- 
_ Karabakh deteriorated once again. 


Prospects of more areas coming under the sway of, 


ethnic unrest are also being apprehended. 


The grimness of the situation was evident from the ` 


recent interview of Soviet Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov 
to the Soviet weekly Nedelya (The Week). As Prime 
Minister, he gave top priority to agricultural food 
production in the country and thereafter brought 
into focus the ‘inter-ethnic relations’ which, he said, 
constitute ‘another burning priority’, adding: “Acute 
conflicts with casualties sporadically rise here and 


there, pregnant with dire consequences in a multi-` 


ethnic state like ours, while what it needs is sfabi- 
lity.” (Published in the July 17-20 issue of Nedelya) 

The sessions of the Congress of USSR People’s 
Deputies (last June) and the USSR Supreme 
Soviet (in July) were remarkable for their openness 
characterised by full, free and frank discussions 
onthe various issues of concern for the nation. 
The developments in Georgia where troops had 
opened fire and poisonous gas (resulting in 
several casualities) to disperse crowds in Tbilisi, 
the capital of the union republic, protesting 
against the demand of the inhabitants of a 
region within Georgia — that is, Abkhazia — the 
status of an autonomous region, came into sharp 
focus in the Soviet Parliament with many members 
expressing their shock and revulsion at the happen- 
ings there. The Soviet leadership likewise conveyed 
deep regret over the incidents that culminated in the 
, heads of the Party, state and government in the re- 
public stepping down (contrast with Deng’s reactions 
after the June 4 crackdown in Tiananmen Square). 
Other developments of inter-etnnic strife also came 
in for comprehensive scrutiny in these sessions whose 
deliberations were not held in camera but under the 
full glare of publicity (they were telcvised). 

It is because of the aggravation of ethnic strife in 
various parts of the country that the CPSU Central 
Committee has planned to hold a special CC Plenum 
to discuss the nationalities policy in depth on the 
basis of a draft document on the subject prepared by 
the Party Polit-Bureau and already despatched to the 
subordinate Party Committees for their perusal. The 
‘Plenum, originally slated for July-end, has now been 
deferred till September. It is vested with enormous 
significance as it is expected to evolve a framework 
for effectively tackling the problems associated with 
the ethnic issue. 

The seriousness of the situation on this front was 
evident from the resolution the Congress of People’s 
Deputies adopted on Soviet domestic and foreign 
policy guidelines, which read: 


Having analysed the present-day state of inter-ethnic 
relations in the country, the Congress pointed to an 
urgent need for a fundamental renewal „of the nationalities 
policy. The federative structure of the multi-ethnic state 
should be filled with real political and economic content. 

The Congress authorises the Council of Nationalities of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet jointly with the Supreme 
Soviets of respective republics to study and introduce 
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proposals òn issues, raised at the “Congress and con- 
cerning the restoration of the rights of the Volga Germans, 
the Crimean Tatars, the Meskhetian Turks, and the 
development of small peoples. The Commission on the 
Nationalities Policy and on Inter-Ethnic Relations of 
the Council of Nationalities of the .Soviet Parliament 
ghould consider the situation in the Nagorno-Karabakh 
Autonomous Region and report the results to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. 


The growth of ethnic- problems in the USSR is 


nothing suprising considering the fact that the Soviet 
Union happens to be one of the world’s largest 


multi-ethnic countries. Its vast territory is populated ` 


by over a hundred nationalities and ethnic minorities 
while 130 languages are spoken in the USSR -(inte- 
restingly the number of languages exceeds the 
number of nationalities and ethnic minorities since 
ethnic assimilation proceeds faster than language 
assimilation). A majority (98 per cent of the Soviet 
populace) of the peoples in this country have their 
own national territorial formations — constituent 
(that is, union) or autonomous republics, autono- 
mous regions or areas. But these national-territorial 
units have generally a multi-ethnic population 
because territorial resettlement over long years 
resulted in sizeable ethnic groups living outside their 
principal ethnic territory (as in the case of 70 per 
cent of the Tatars, 50 per cent of the Maris and 
Chuvashians, 33.6 per cent of the Armenians, 22.8 
per cent of the Tajiks, 19.3 per cent of the Kazakhs 
and 17.4 per cent of the Russians). ` 

The USSR was proclaimed as a federation based 
ona “free alliance of free ations”. Lenin under- 
scored the voluntary nature of this alliance ruling 
out coercion on the part of any nation. In fact the 
October Revolution of. 1917 did putan end to 
national oppression as had been practised in the 
Czarist Russian empire that colonised, on behalf of 
Russians, other nations and nationalities. Indeed 
in the initial stages the voluntary essence of .the 
federated republic was not in the least'in doubt and 
the alliance did help, under conditions of the 
absence of the exploitative socio-economic relation- 
ship, the backward nations (as those inhabiting 
Central Asia) to achieve phenomenal progress in 
terms of literacy, education and general upliftment. 

However, after Lenin’s death and especially in 
the thirties Stalin used repressive methods to accele- 
rate the process of assimilation ignoring national- 
cultural-linguistic specificities of the various ethnic 
groups. Over-centralisation introduced through the 
Command-Administrative System set up. under the 
Stalin rule bulldozed various national and ethnic 
groups into unconditional obedience thereby throttl- 
ing not only democracy but also ethnic charac- 
teristics, Massive repressions were carried out at the 
time of the Second World War on certain groups 
and the Volga Germans, the Kalmyks on the 
northern’ regions of the Caspian Sea, the Crimean 
Tatars and the Caucasian ethnics (like the Kara- 
chayevs, the Chechens, the Balkars and the Mes- 
khetian Turks) were all deported. The pretext used 
to carry out such regimented aots was that repre- 
sentatives of some of these nationalities had colla- 
borated with the Nazis. ‘ 

After Stalin’s demise the national statehood of a 
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majority ofthese peoples was restored and the ethnics 
were allowed to return to their traditional territories. 
However, the relaxation begun under Khrushchev 
was abruptly stopped in 1964 and the Brezhnev 
period just put a lid on the expression of ethnic (in 
_ fact any) discontent which, nevertheless, continued 
to grow under the surface. Simultaneous with this 
development national feelings were strengthened as 
aresult of ‘the privileges extended on grounds of 
nationality while regional mafia gangs appeared on 
the scene, materially helped and nurtured by the 
Brezhnevite Centre. 


Q 1 

UNDER. the impact of Gorbachev’s glasnost the 
ethnic problems — discontent and disaffection traced 
to the coercive methods of the past — have come to 
the surface. This is quite natural. But side by side 
there has been an outbreak of: violence on ethnic 
lines on a scale that has stunned many. 

_ How did such an ‘explosion’ take place? Experts 
to whom I asked the question had one reply: the 
regional mafia groups. (which actually cut across 
national barriers) feeling dispossessed and disprivi- 
leged on account of perestroika are hitting back in 
this way. General deterioration of the law and order 
situation (although security-wise Soviet cities are 
still far better than any Western and many develop- 
ing states) unconnected with ethnic strife has also 
been an attribute of the democratic process of res- 
tructuring underway in the USSR. Here too the 
mafia could be operative. But the ferocity of the 
violence in ethni¢ riots—asin Sumgait (Azerbaijan: 
against Armenians), Novy Uzen (Kazakhstan: against 
‘the Caucasian people residing there), Fergana 
(Uzbekistan: against the Meskhetian Turks)—has 
led observers to trace such incidents to the machina- 
tions of the mafias keen to return to the ‘good old 
days’ of the past by overturning perestroika and 
burying glasnost. 

How doés one handle such a ‘law and order’ 
problem? Through the use of administrative 
methods, isn’t it so? Such a query was met with 
stiff opposition from Soviet experts of the ethnic 
problem. They were unanimous that such measures 
could not bring any lasting solution. The actual 
remedy, in their opinion, lay in carrying out speedy 
economic reforms and realising commodity-market 
relations. “ʻA civilised market system is the best 
guarantee to root out the bureaucracy on the one 
hand and the mafia on the other.” 

Gorbachev too makes it clear that emergency fire- 
fighting measures are not the remedy. Strong arm 
methods would lead nowhere. Speaking “on the 
national television on July 1, the Soviet President 
urged the people to get to the roots of the ethnic 
crisis: i 
t The once adopted goal of seekibg the merger of all ethnic 

groups in practice led to the objective trend of rapproach- 

“ment and internationalisation being set in opposition to 

growing ethnic awareness. Today we are also reaping the 

. fruits of lawlessness in preceding decades—the deportation 

of whole peoples from their lands and the burying in 

oblivion of the national interests of small ethnic groups. 

All this happened and could not pass without a trace. 
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Such excesses, resulted in indifference to ethnic interests, 
many outstanding social and economic problems in the 
constituent republics and autonomies, deformities in the 
development of languages and cultures of the country’s 
peoples, the deteriorating demographic situation, and 
many other negative consequences which ultimately 
provoked tension in inter-ethnic relations, 


No doubt outside attempts are being made to 
deepen and further exacerbate ethnic strife. The US 
plans to help the mujahideen capture Kabul are 
intended to gain a foothold in those provinces of 
Afghanistan bordering on the USSR so as to foment 
ethnic unrest in the Soviet republics like Uzbekistan 
through the vehicle of religious fundamentalism. 
The visit of some extremist groups of the Baltic 
republics to Fergana (Uzbekistan) with the objective 
of drafting an anti-Russian statement on the lines of 
what those groups had done in their own region, 
and thereby reinforce tensions, could not have also 
been a spontaneous affair and apprehensions of the 
instigation by outside forces in this case cannot be 


. baseless. However, with extraordinary maturity the 


Soviet leaders and experts of the ethnic problem are 
not highlighting those, “The real weakness is ours, 
internally. Blaming outside forces is to evade our 
own responsibility,” they say. i 

In Gorbachev’s words: 
It is important that, while firmly counteracting any mani- 
festations of nationalism, one should be sensitive and 
responsive to all legitimate ethnic demands and aspira- 
tions. The peoples of the Soviet Union have a common 
destiny. Matters which arise, including the most complex 
ones, can be/and are already being tackled thrdugh demo- 
cratic discussion, tolerance and consideration towards one 
another. We just have no other way. One should not 
only realise this well but act accordingly, too. 

True, when passions run high these words are not 
heeded to. But their meaning is not lost in the ` 
long run. The Deng Xiaoping prescription is just 
not acceptable to Gorbachev who is out to rebuild - 
his country — not destroy it. 

That is why even the issue of sovereignty of the 
Baltic republics was not been summarily rejected — 


` it was subjected to detailed discussion in the Soviet 


Parliament. Eventually the Supreme Soviet approved 
in principle the demand of these republics for 
economic. autonomy (this was prompted by the 
newely appointed Deputy Premier, Academician 
Leonid: Abalkin, calling for such republian auto- 
nomy on a national -acate). 

A sea-change from the past responses indeed. No 
doubt the task before Gorbachev to place ethnic 
relations on a normal, healthy footing is an uphill 


-one besides being challenging and daunting But 


this is the only means to restore harmonious relations 
among the constituent nations and nationalities that 
were continually undermined since the thirties. The 
Gorbachev administration’s efforts on this score, as 
witnessed by this Correspondent in the Soviet Union, 
hold considerable promise of settling the ethnic 
conflicts currently plaguing the country asa whole. 
In this context much hopes are being pinned on the 
September Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee 
being specially convened to discuss threadbare the 
ethnic question as a whole. This is éxpected to goa 
long way towards reducing ethnic tensions (although 
some specialists feel that due to the prevailing 
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volatile conditions in the realm of ethnic relations in 


the USSR it would not be possible for the Plenum, 


to adopt, at this stage, comprehensive measures to 
bring about a lasting and permanent solution to the 
‘intricate and vexed problem). 

Nevertheless, certain specific suggestions made at 
the Congress of People’s Deputies would figure 
prominently in the Plenum deliberations. These are: 
(a) creating a new kind of federative ties between the 
constituent republics by enlarging their sovereignty; 
(b) equalising the state and national rights of all 
national formations (whether they are union 
republics, autonomous republics or autonomous 
regions, etc.); (c) setting up national regions ‘or 
national district Soviets as in the times of Lenin (so 


as to ensure minoritjes, like the Meskhetian Turks. 


in Uzbekistan, living with their local administra; 
tion elected by themselves and speaking their own 
language, their own national schools and opportuni- 
ties to develop their national culture). 

Some experts do not rule out the possibility of 
some republics like the Baltic states eventually 
seceding from the USSR. At the same time they feel 
it might not be impossible to evolve “some kind. of 
confederational ties’. Elaborating this, Ilya I. 
Baranikas, Chief Editor of Domestic News of the 
Novosti Press Agency (APN), told this corres- 
pondent: “We can find ourselves in a situation 
where most parts of the Soviet Union remain 
integrated, federated with the USSR—they will com- 
prise the federation that we have today—while some 
other republics—as the Baltic states — will have 
confederated ties.” 


. THE glasnost sweeping the Soviet Union at present 
has reached phenomenal proportions. This is séen 
not only from the coal miners’ strike in Siberia, 
an unprecedented event in the USSR, that spread 
to the Ukraine; but also from the deft manner in 
which Soviet President “Mikhail Gorbachev handled 
it, lauding the working class for their action that 
demonstrated their positive response to the process 
of restructuring underway in the Soviet land. 

At the same time the formation of the first orga- 
nised opposition in the Soviet Parliament — an 
‘Inter-Regional Deputies Group’ comprising of 
Left-wing radicals who want reforms at a pace 
much faster than- its current momentum dictated 
by Gorbachev’s compulsions — was also of excep- 
tional significance. The Soviet President has 
decried the setting up of this forum as it would 
easily expose the conservative status quoists con- 
cealing their faces through lip- service to’ perestroika 
but in effect opposing its revolutionary content. 
However, close observers of the Soviet scene are 
convinced that such a group would help strengthen 
Gorbachev’s hands (by mounting pressure in favour 
‘of radical reforms). .in, his struggle against the 
orthodox elements still occupying leading posts in 
the CPSU. And hence he could not have been 

possibly unhappy with the development. 

’ Of course Left-wing radicals hold a somewhat 
different opinion of the Soviet leader though it 
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- acted with promptitude, observers feel, 


would be incorrect to conclude that their views dre 
all.unanimous and uniform. However, one vocal 
section among them characterise Gorbachev as 
die-hard conservative. This opinion is buttressed 
by the results of the elections to the Soviet parlia- 
mentary bodies: the Congress of USSR People’s 
Deputies and the two Houses of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. 

The results, some of the aggrieved radicals blame, 
are the product of Gorbachev’s open alignment 
with the status quoists opposed to the fadicals. 
Thus the Left-wing radicals’ strength in the 2250 
strong Congress of People’s Deputies could only 
reach 300 whereas in the USSR Supreme Soviet 
they numbered around 70 (35-38 out of 271 in the 
House of the Union, and less than 35 in the House 
of Nationalities). It is significant that the Inter- 
Regional Group (headed by the dissident Soviet 
nuclear physicist and human rights activist, 
Academician Andrei Sakharov; the radical Com- 
munist leader, Boris Yeltsin; the editor of Ogonyok, 
the popular journal of Soviet reforms and demo- 


cratisation, Vitaly Korotich; and the prominent 
economist, Gavriil Popov) has a total of 368 
Deputies. 


The fact that the conservatives were in an over- 
whelming majority in both the Congress of People’s 
Deputies and the Supreme Soviet was testimony of 
Gorbachev’s alignment with the orthodox elements, 
the radicals allege. However, subsequent deve- 
lopments — notably the Soviet President’s highly 
positive response to the -miners’ ‘strike — must” 
necessitate a fresh look at Gorbachev by at least a 
section of the radicals. What really had been 
happening till recently was that Gorbachev was 
being forced to go slow on some issueS due to the 
conservatives’ pressure and even compromise with 
them on such matters like the composition of the 
Soviet parliamentary bodies: But till now he has 
not surrendered on principles. Rather he has used 
every possible opportunity to turn the tables on 
the orthodox forces who, it needs to be emphasised, 
are not at all weak and draw sustenance ‘from con- 
cervative elements at the top. In recent days the 
opportunity cam¢ with the coal miners’ strike. 

The strike revealed not just the economic hard- 
ships faced by the miners but the callousness and 
apathy of -the local bosses — of the Party, the 
Soviets, the trade unions. If Gorbachev had not 
one could 
not have ruled out the birth of a non-CPSU move- 
ment among workers on the lines of Solidarity whose 
origin, growth and expansion was primarily due to 
the indifference and ineptitude — based on total 
alienation from the masses — of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party and the trade union organisation 
floated as that Party’s mass organisation. But 
Gorbachev, the philosopher-statesman-cum-master 
tactician-plus-man of deeds, swung into action with- 
out delay as he could comprehend that the miners 
belonged to basically that segment of the working 
class whole-heartedly backing his perestroika. In fact 
they were compelled to strike principally to bring 


‘into focus the anti-perestroika approach and acti- 


vities of the local bureaucracy. 


What did Gorbachev do? He despatched nego- 
tiators from the Centre instead of relying on the 
local machinery and thereafter apprised the Supreme 
Soviet (then in session) so as to extract the final 
approval for agreements signed from it (not the 
CPSU Central Committee or the Polit-Bureav). In 


this way he was able to collect more people behind - 
his reforms and isolate the die-hards in the Party” 
leadership. This in itself was a radical step which ` 


the Left-wing radicals would find difficult to ignore. 
The perceptive among the radicals understand 
that all said the Gorbachev phenomenon is really 
something unique. Or else the phenomenal strides 
in glasnost would not have been possible. What is 
most striking is the live TV coverage of the Cong- 
ress of People’s Deputies (later in the case of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet session the telecast timing 
was changed to night — upto 2 AM — because the 
citizens’ tremendous interest in live TV coverage 
of the session during the day led to a 20 per cent 
drop in productivity). Even the dissident human 
rights activist nuclear physicist Academician Andrei 
Sakharov, now a distinguished Deputy, paid hand- 
some tributes to Gorbachev while praising the 
remarkable TV coverage. He said: 
This (live TV coverage of the Congress) is an exceptionally 
important thing, something unprecedented in the country’s 
history. And considering the special political character 
of our Congress, it is generally a precedent in world his- 
tory. The television debates attracted enormous attention 
and served further politicisation of the people." Most 
spasmodic politicisation. I do not know if this was part 
' of the plan of Gorbachev. We never know which deci- 
sions are taken by him and which emerge at his desire in 
a seemingly spontaneous way. He knows kow to work 
such combinations whereby there is zugzwang, to use a 
chess term, and things turn out exactly as he wants. In 
this respect, he is a quite brilliant politician. 

. The Gorbachev revolution has been described as 
a “revolution from above”. True, it began from 
above. But despite all the setbacks. suffered by 
perestroika in the economic sphere and in the realm 
of ethnic relations, the fact that his reforms 
grounded on genuine democratisation have been sus- 
tained for the last four years, is basically due to the 
tremendous response to it from below, from the 
public at large. The coal miners’ strike that began 
in Siberia and spread to the Ukraine (before the 
matter was amicably settled through fruitful nego- 


tiations conducted in a spirit of accommodation) , 


was essentially an integral part of the “revolution 
_ from below” that met the “revolution from above”. 
In these circumstances perestroika has truly achieved 
a kind of irreversibility in the broad sense (for one 
can never be sure of imponderables and uncertainties), 
In discussions with radicals in Moscow one got 
the feeling that they were afraid of a.coup ora 
backlash on the lines of the Tiananmen tragedy but 
perhaps on a lesser scale than in China. One cannot 
possibly rule out such an eventuality. But one tends 
to agree with the view that with the setting up of 
genuinely democratic parliamentary bodies through 
multi-candidate elections and the holding of truly 
open sessions of the Soviet parliament responsibility 
and accountability of the executive have been enhanced 
substantially; and it is this enhanced responsibility 
and accountability which is relegating the prospects 
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of a coup ora backlash increasingly to the back- 
ground. In other words, strengthening of the roots 
of democratisation and political reforms is acting as 
a talisman against the much-feared backlash. This 
the radical reformers are getting to understand 
slowly. 


WHAT is the relationship of Gorbachev with the 
Left-wing radicals? He has decried the formation of 
the Inter-Regional Group no doubt, but his criticism 
of the step merits close scrutiny. In his final speech 
before the conclusion of the USSR Supreme Soviet’s 
first session, the Soviet President said the following 
on the issue: $ 

Essentially, this (the setting up of the Inter-Regional 

Group) is an attempt give a certain organisational form to 

a natural difference of views and approaches to problems 

of social development, Some comrades from among the 

Inter-Regional Group referred to themselves as Left radi- 

cals. What follows from this — that others should consider 

and even declare themiselves Centrists or Right-wingers? 

What kind of benefit for the common cause can be derived 

from this? Such an artificial division could lead to con- 

frontation over specific issues and accomplishment of tasks 
expected from the Deputies by the electorate would thereby 
be made more difficult. 

So Gorbachev does not oppose the issues, the 
points brought into focus by the radicals. He is only 
against the formal institution of the Inter-Regional 
Group in order to offset the conservatives’ attacks 
on it. 

What he said thereafter was an even more trans- 
parent indication that he had nothing against the 
basic postulates of the Inter-Regional Group: 

During discussions at meetings of the Inter-Regional 

Group — if provocative calls issued by some members of 

the group, particularly those made at rallies, are ignored— 

no judgements were voiced which could not be pronounced 
from the rostrum of the Supreme Soviet. This is the Dest 
illustration that it is necessary to be united, and not 

divided. , 

Gorbachev is more- realistic than the radicals, 
observers say. Otherwise there is no basic difference 
between them, otherwise he could not have stage- 
managed — on the lines suggested by Academician 
Sakharov — the Supreme Soviet approval of the 
demand of the Baltic republics for economic auto- 
nomy, a historic decision after several Deputies had 
sought to block it. Not only that. His bold step in 
appointing Academician Leonid Abalkin, a reputed 
economist, as Deputy Premier incharge of economic 
reforms — himself a radieal leader who was branded 
as an “extremist” at the time of the launching of 
perestroika — was fully in keeping with his broad 
vision and unconventional approach, definitely radi- 
cal in content. In fact it was Academician Abalkin’s 
forceful advocacy of republican autonomy on a 
national scale that reportedly helped to clinch the 
issue of economic autonomy for the Baltic republics. 
This too was a highly radical and innovative step. 

Gorbachev wants to carry the entire spectrum of 
people with him. So he is against any move that 
would divide the masses. He feels that the IRG 
would facilitate that division. Yet the very existence 
ofthe IRG cannot but strengthen his struggle for 
perestroika by acting as a pressure group which it is, 
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On the basic premise of’ reforms there is no diffe- 
rence between Gorbachev and the redicals. The 
shrewd politician that he is, Gorbachev knows the 
value of the Inter-Regional Group in carrying for- 
ward the battle for reforms. He also knows that the 
future of perestroika, glasnost and democratisation 
in Soviet society is linked to that battle. Hence his 
reservations only on technical issues and not on 
substantive ones. À 

There should also be no room for doubt about the 
necessity for Gorbachev and the radicals to pool 
their strengh against’ the entrenched conservative 
dogmatic elements. Without such an unity the con- 
servative challenge cannot be met. Hence the super- 
ficial divergences between Gorbachev and the radi- 
cals should not be overemphasised. The Soviet 
leadet is able to realise-and does sympathise with 
the impatience of persons Jike Boris Yeltsin, the 
Moscow Communist Party chief who was removed 
from his post and made a Minister. 


DEMOCRATISATION of Soviet. life has many 
facets. The common man in the street openly. ridi- 
cules Gorbachev for his lengthy speeches when peres- 
troika in the economic sphere in particular has been 
singularly devoid of results so far. He emphasises 
the need for switching over toa kind of procedure 
as in the US whereby the highest personality in the 
land is `elected every four years and cannot rule 
the country after being President for eight years at 
a stretch. The radicals’ assail Gorbachev as a “dyed- 
in-the-wool conservative”, an epithet used by a 
noted Soviet entrepreneur in conversation with me. 
A young lady economist, herself a spirited radical 
revolutionary, passionately argued in favour of 
market economy in the USSR. When I, while broadly 
agreeing with her, underscored the need for vigilance 
against allowing restoration of the system of 
exploitation of man by man, she promptly posed 
a query: “Which is worse: 
man or man by state?” : 

From their own experience, the Soviet people have 
tasted the bitter fruits of Stalinism. In fact Stalinism 
had all the capacity of turning the Soviet people 
into resolute anti-socialists. Disenchantment with 
the socialist system does find manifestation at times 
— mostly in exasperation (due to the uphill the task 
of removing the ‘wooden-headed . bureaucracy, 
Stalin’s lasting gift to the Soviet society). But the 
people have by and large retained their socialist 
way of thinking. How was this possible? Because of 
Lenin who through his creative spirit reflected in 
such bold experiments as the NEP had disproved 
the notion that socialism was synonymous with 
regimentation and authoritarianism, had rejected 
the “barrack communism” concept sought to be 
popularised by Stalin. 

There is, nevertheless, sharp criticism of the Party 
in different quarters. This is primarily due to the 
facilities which partymen enjoyed and the way in 
which these were misused by a section of Party 
bureaucrats. At the same time, Gorbachev has 
recenty brought into focus the “essence of the prob- 
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exploitation of man by’ 


Jem”: perestroika in the Party is lagging behind that 
of society. “Due to this,” he told the CPSU Central 
Committee meeting last month, ‘“‘there is the real 
threat .of the Party’s leading role in perestroika 
being weakened in society itself.” He made it expli- 
citly clear that the situation being exceedingly 
complex, “simple answers are neithér available nor 
expected” as they were in the past. “The so-called 
good old times will never be back, though some are 
still looking forward to their return,” he declared. 
This was a warning to all those inthe Party who 
were deeply affected by inertia resulting in a situation 
of the people voting en masse against the Party’s 
candidates as had happened in Leningrad. In fact 
that development as well as the one in Moscow 
when the Party’s candidate was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority by the “‘people’s candidate” 
Boris Yeltsin is a remarkable manifestation of demo- 
cratisation at work, although it has caused legitimate 
concern among Party activists keen tO carry forward 
the banner of perestroika. (A siùilar situation 
happened in another place: the most popular man 
in the USSR, Vitaly Korotich, editor of Ogonyvok, 
was disallowed by the Party bureaucracy to be 
nominated for election. In protest the people in the 
locality boycotted the elections on a large scale 80 
that the Party candidate could not get the requisite . 
number of votes to be declared elected. This too 
isa testimony of popular democratic intervention 
compelling the anti-perestroika forces within the, 
Party to come to terms with the reality.) 
Democratisation of Soviet life is also reflected in 
the citizens’ personal reaction to the Tiananmen 
Square massacre in China. While every person 
this correspondent spoke to on the subject con- 
veyed deep respect for the Chinese people and their 
leadership, none condoned the brutality of the 
June 4 crackdown and the subsequent public execu- 
tions. One senior Soviet official in the Foreign 
Ministry categorically observed that peddling the 
“counter-revolutionary theory” was “utter lunacy”. 
What struck one most was the growing maturity 
of the Soviet state and its people over the years, 
one of the reasons why g/asnost could be undertaken 
in every walk of Soviet life with such vigour. This 
was mirrored jn the -brilliant response of Yuri 


. Vinogradov, Deputy Director in the South Asia 


Department of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, when 
I asked him in a critical tone as to why the USSR 
had chosen to remain silent in the face of China’s 
brutal attacks on pro-democracy demonstrators. 


` My line of argument was: wherever such a ghastly 


incident takes place, it should be condemned regard- 
less of where it happens. Vinogradov looked at 
me and smiled. ‘People living in glass houses have 
no right to throw stones at others,” he remarked. 
In a flash he brought out the basic weakness of the 
USSR: the albatross of its Stalinist. past. But 
more than that it displayed extraordinary maturity 
to laugh at oneself, engage in open and firm self- 
criticism few have the courage to undertake. Need- 
less to say, I was thoroughly disarmed. I was also 
given to understand by the Soviet officials distressed 
at the Chinese leadership’s action that the process 
j i (Continued on page 35) 
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Urban Local Reforms: An Analysis 


MIHIR R. BHATT 


I want to set forth what I see as some issues in the ` 


current debate on the proposal of the Central Gov- 
ernment for what is called urban local reforms, or in 
other words, delegating more power and resources 
directly from the Centre to the local municipalities 
and nagar panchayats. My observations are based 
on my recent study of several medium size towns as 
well as three metropolitan areas in Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh and Maharashtra. I think these observa- 
tions have wider application. 

The basic argument for urban local reforms is the 
same as that used for Panchayati Raj: that there is 
an urgent need to put more resources at the disposal 
of local bodies for development; that the State 
Governments have played a rather restrictive or 
controlling role inthe functioning of the local 
bodies; that it is high time to decentralise decision- 
making in order to give ‘power-to-people’; and 
last, that anyway it has been long since the function- 
ingand organisational set-up of our municipalities 
and nagar panchayats was reviewed. The need for all 
this is hardly under question. 

One of the main proposals, as pointed out in the 
recently held three-day convention of the presidents 
of municipalities at Delhi, is to ensure regular elec- 
tions. Itis suggested that elections for the local 
bodies should be conducted directly by the Election 
Commission, free from any intrusion of the State 
Government. However, what is not clear, either 
from the proposal, or from the ongoing discussions, 
is that how regular elections will equip the cere- 
monial post of the Mayor with real executive powers 
on one hand, and curtail the seemingly limitless 
powers of the Municipal Commissioner or the execu- 
tive officer on the other hand? The very survival 
of the executive officers and their need to run admi- 
nistration regularly, requires them to encroach upon 
the functions of elected officials, requires them to 
keep various opposing groups in the elected body 
fighting against each other. 

It is also hoped that regular elections will bring 
in people’s representatives in decision-making posi- 
tions, and in turn, this will make the municipalities 
more effective and responsive. But is there any 
evidence to suggest that the State Governments’ 
direct rule through the executive officers has deteri- 
orated the administration of municipalities or nagar 
Panchayats? Actually, the general perception of the 
administration run under executive officer is that 
of an efficient and effective administration: where 
files move and applications are acknowledged. Also, 
in case of any delay, there is an individual whom 
you can hold responsible, introduction of new taxes 
are possible without much hesitation, revision of 
user charges can be done with lesser danger of oppo- 
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sition, and certainly, under direct administration, 
it is easier to collect taxes. So, the issue is not 
of regular elections, but elections bringing in able 
leadership, that elected officials have well-defined 
functions and matching executive powers. 

The second important proposal is to upgrade the 
technical capabilities of municipal staff. It is pro- 
posed to launch a unified municipal service for the 
management of various urban local bodies. In 
certain States, there is already a unified municipal 
service. In other States, there is an integrated service, 
where the staff can be transferred between the State 
government and the municipality. In either case, 
the management and administration of the towns 
and cities in these States are neither distinguish- 
ed by their technical capabilities, nor efficiency. But, 
in the States where the local bodies appoint their 
own staff, things seem to be working well, as the 
local body is able to evaluate its staffing pattern, 
requirements of new professional skills, formulate 
appropriate conditions for service, and most impor- 
tantly, have affordable pay scales. Will it be possible 
to have this fiexibility under unified services? Will it 
allow the local bodies to decide what they want and 
who they want? 

Municipalities with good administration attract 

effective and professional staff, and can even retain 
them. Weak municipalities attract inefficient and 
often corrupt staff. With unified municipal services, 
it is the latter kind of staff, which we all know is in 
plenty, that will be hired and transferred from city 
to city. The rot will spread all over, all around. 
' So itis not the unified municipal service that is 
required, what is required is the municipal personnel 
that will have technical skills, that will be able to 
delegate power to lower levels, that will cut down 
Tepetitive procedures, and that will ensure internal 
coordination between various departments within the 
municipality. 

The Indian Institute of Public Administration, Delhi 
is the oldest institute training such personnel. Even 
the Town and Country Planning Organisation and 
the Human Settlement Management Institute conduct 
short term courses for this purpose. Various schools 
of planning and architecture offer technical courses, 
but have not.attracted enough sponsored candidates 
from the local bodies. The work of the All India 
Institute of Local Self-Government has been remark- 
able. However, efforts of all these agencies combin- ' 
ed are not enough to provide such training to so 
many local bodies of our country. What is required, 
first, is an indepth assessment of training needs of 
the local bodies, and second, to equip the institu- 
tions suitably to impart such training. 

The important, and obviously controversial, 
proposal is to influence the urban finance through 
direct transfer of central funds to the local bodies, 

. (Continued on page 26) 
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Is it really a 
“New Detente’’ ? 


SHISHIR SANDIPAN 


Lyr me start by quoting Rajni Kothari himself: 

“It was part of such a primacy of the issue of 

Security — against international terrorism, 

against mass revolt from lower classes, against 

the encroachment of world peripheries — that 
militarisation had to be so pervasive a factor. 

It of course, over shot, itself. Hence the efforts 

to descalate.’# 

Prof. Kothari ends with a warning and aptly so! 

“But unless we recognise the full bearing of 

this scenario and evolve our steps accordingly, 

we are bound to be once again caught napping.’ 

I, for one, don’t share the optimism and, there- 
fore, the warning loses its significance. I pen down 
hear certain thoughts in favour of my unfortunate 
pessimism which, I hope, would disappear as quickly 
as possible. 

The whole business being done in international 
politics seems to me nothing but an accident and 
to a certain extent a necessity. All the talks 
of “a better world to live in” will end the moment 
aman called Gorbachev vanishes from the inter- 
national political scene. I have all praise for this 
political priest who embarks upon things like 
“unilateral cuts in defence expenditure”, etc. But 
why cannot other heads of state do the same all 
by themselves? Isn’t America a reluctant participant 
at the superpower summits? Remember, we have 
had five of these summits already and still these 
two superpowers possess enough of destroying 
power to liquidate the world. No doubt we had 
“over-shot” but the cuts so far effected are too low 
to assure us of “peace” and a. ‘‘better world to 
live in”. 

Moreover, peace on the brink of disaster has no 
meaning. I and you can breathe our last without 
feeling the pain of death; a better proposition but 
for the untimely deaths. We are suffering from a 
“‘war on nerves” and there is no reason to disbelieve 
it. Worst of allis that possessing nuclear arms is 
a disease which spreads far and wide no matter how 
much care we take. Agni and the air-to-air missile 
of Pakistan are cases in point. They say, it’s all 
for peaceful purposes. Can we rest assure seeing 
the frequency with which coup d’etats are taking 
‘place? We cannot. Any hare-brained general can 
lose sense and trigger-off a nuclear war. 

Prof. Kothari seems to repose much hope in 
the cease-fires and peace talks which have taken 
place in recent years. But isn’t it true that clandes- 
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buted a piece on the subject that was carried in 
Mainstream (July 15, 1989). Here is another 
contribution by a Junior Research Fellow, 
Department of Economics, University of Allaha- 
bad. —Editor 


tine support is being ‘given to the mujahideen and 
the contras? And would the ceasefire between Iran 
and Iraq bring peace and continue for ever? No, it 
weer Because who would purchase their arms 
then? 

International politics knows no ethics. J.F. 
Kennedy once said: “Foreign aid is a method by 
which the US maintains a position of influence and 
control around the world and sustains a good many 
countries which would definitely collapse and pass 
into communist block.”3 More recently, let me 
quote a news item: 

Nearly 50 countries signed this protocol (Montreal pro- 
tocol of September, 1987) stipulating a fifty per cent reduc- 
tion in CFC (an ozone deplating substance) by 1988. 
Seihbieses Reports indicate that the UK a signatory of the 
protocol, exported CFC to 117 countries in 1988, 80 of 
which were non-signatories. Moreover, it has committed 
itself to reduce by 50 per cent of its consumption of CFC 
but production is to be reduced only by 35 per cent, The 
difference is expected to be exported .* 

These two remarks (and many more of the type 
can be quoted) clearly indicate the element of self- 
interest that goes into determining international 
political moves. The UK will not cut the produc- 
tion of CFC to the extent desired and will not 
impose sanctions against South Africa because it 
will adversely affect its export earnings. Similarly 
the US gives aid in order to prevent countries 
passing into the communist bloc. And it puts India 
under “super-301” as a reaction against India’s 
behaviour in the GATT on matters concerning 
TIPRs. 

- Moreover, the developing countries are no better. 

India will retaliate with an economic blockade of 
Nepal the moment this small kingdom attempts at 
self-determination of things. It went on with 
bilateral talks with China inspite of the Tiananmen 
Square killings. Thus, it seems to me that economic 
realities, both national and international, facing a 
country determines its political moves which in its 
turn somewhat determines the course economic 
development of the country takes. It is more the 
domestic economic hardships in the USSR which 
forced Gorbachev to embarx on glasnost, perestroika, 
and defence expenditure reduction and less his 
philanthropist attitude. It is the economics-of- 
politics that matters and thereis hardly any room 
for ethics in, it. 

Economics has this bad habit of being caught in 
“vicious circles” and guided by “cycles”. There 
are at times attempts to break these and embark on 
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an evolutionary path of development. But for this 
to take place “economic” changes are to be brought 
about and cosmetic political dressings are not 
required. 

Concede a place to the LDCs and the developing 
countries in international economic matters and the 
ceasefires and peace talks will bear fruit. With the 
prevailing non-participatory international economic 
affairs these ceasefires and peace talks will prove to 
be only stop-gap arrangements and no permanent 
solutions to the deeper malaise affecting the world. 
` The “summits” help distract our attention from this 
economic exploitation and Icould only wish that 
they don’t. 

Finally, let me express my views on an area which, 
I consider, is of utmost importance and where things 
ultimately boil down and settle. This is the area of 
domestic affairs. No doubt the end of apartheid 
and a ceasefire brings great relief to the people but 
a government “for the people, by the people and of 
the people” may prove to be equally dangerous, if 
not more. And this is what is happening in many 
underdeveloped countries. In many countries military 
power calls the tune and where it doesn’t, democracy 
is just being reduced to anarchy. As a result of 
this development, masses are pushed to the periphery 
in the scheme of things. A class superseding every 
class emerges and manipulates the political system 
in its favour. 

The “kingdom of proletariat” (to sound more 
harsh) never comes to be established because certain 
developmental programmes are started when it looks 
that the situation is going out of hand or for winning 


Mihir Bhatt : Urban Reforms 
(Contd. from page 23) 

and enlisting sources of municipal revenue in the 
Constitution, The property tax isa good example: 
cities have grown, and so has the value of property, 
but not the revenue of municipalities from these 
sources. A 1983 study of National Institute of 
Urban Affairs suggests that only 40 per cent of the 
municipal taxes are actually collected. The reasons 
are many, neither is there regular tax assessment 
done, nor is there enough staff for collection. The 
situation in the small towns is the worst. What are 
required are established institutional arrangements, 
not simply mechanisms for transfer of funds. 

There is already a proposal for a National Infras- 
tructure Bank, a body that will finance the construc- 
tion of roads, water supply systems, and drainage 
projects in urban areas. The National Commission 
on Urbanisation has recommended a National City 
Development Fund to finance capital and mainte- 


nance projects, Neither of the proposals has been . 


rejected by the Central Government. In fact, there 
exists a well-functioning ‘body, Infrastructure Leas- 
ing and Finance Services, a joint venture of Canara 
Bank and the Housing Development Finance Cor- 
poration. It is these and other institutional arrange- 
ments that will revitalise the urban finance of local 
bodies. 

The Central Government’s astute ability to com- 
bine immediate political requirements of an election 
year and the useful recommendations of the National 
Commission on Urbanisation is commendable. With 
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an election. India makes a good reading in this 
regard. Thus, the common man is “marginalised” 
both in terms of his rigbts and duties. A distance 
is established between him and the government. 
And the problem of the “‘marginal-man” doesn’t 
lie in Washington or Moscow, it lies next door— 
in the moneylender who gives him credit, in.the shop 
from which he purchases things, in the zamindar, the 
There is an unsettled dispute 
between the “marginal-man’’, and the govern- 
ment tries to distract its attention from this dispute. 
Summits and ceasefires help it to do this. 
Thus in the final analysis two pernicious effects 
(maybe there are some benefits) of these peace talks 
and ceasefires occur to me. One, they help the 
developed countries to distract the attention of the 


. developing ones from the economic exploitation at 


their hands; and second, they help the developing 
countries to distract attention of their nationals 
from the exploitation they are suffering. May I, 
therefore, add this to Prof. Kothari’s warning: “We 
won't realise the full bearing of the scenario and 
even if we do, we will not evolve adequate steps. 
For it will be detrimental to the health of few 
countries and toa chosen few in many countries. 
Therefore, we will be caught napping.” O 
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some additional careful planning the reforms’ can 
create an opportunity to improve the quality of life 
in our towns and cities. Why take a step whena. 
leap is possible? 2 
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A.J. Ayer: Exponent of Logical Positivism 


SUMAN GUPTA 


Sir Alfred Ayer was born in 1910 and educated as a King’s 
scholar at Eton and as a classical scholar at Christ Church, 
Oxford. After spending a short period at the University of 
Vienna, he became Lecturer in Philosophy at Christ 
Church in 1933, and research student in 1935. In 1940 he 
Joined the Welsh Guards, but was employed for most of 
the war time in Military Intelligence. He returned to Oxford 
in 1945 as Fellow and Dean of Wadham College. From 
1946 to 1959 he was Grote Professor of the Philosophy of 
Mind and Logic in the University of London. He was 
Wykeham Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford, 
and was a Fellow of New College, Oxford, from 1959 until 
1978. Since 1978 he had been a Fellow of Wolfron Col- 
lege, Oxford. In addition he was a Fellow of the British 
Academy, an Honorary Fellow of Wadham College, and 
an Honorary Member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; he held an honorary degres from the Univer- 
sity of Brussels and an Hon. D. Litt. from the Univer- 
sity of East Anglia and London. His principal publica- 
tions are Language, Truth and Logic; The Foundations of 
Empirical Knowledge; Philosophical Essays; The Concept of 
a Person; The Origin of Pragmatism; Meraphysics and Com- 
mon Sense; Russell and Moore; The Analytical Heritage; 
The Central Questions of Philosophy: Probability and Eyi- 
dence; Philosophy in Twentieth Century; Russell, Hume, and 
Wittgenstein. He also published two volumes of autobio- 
graphy and articles to philosophical and literary journals. 
oH was knighted in 1970. Sir Alfred Ayer died on June 
, 1989. 


ð 


[s the death of A.J. Ayer the philosophical world 

has lost a leading exponent of Logical Positivism. 
Ayer was one of the three men who changed the 
course of philosophical thought in the English-speak- 
ing world in the twentieth century. They are Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, Bertrand Russell and A.J. Ayer. They 
introduced a new trend in modern philosophy called 
Linguistic Philosophy. And Logical Positivism is the 
most influential school of Linguistic Philosophy. The 
other two schools are Logical Atomism and the 
Ordinary Language School. 

Ayer, who had a very lucid style of writing, ex- 
pounded, with great forces and clarity, the basic 
tenets of Logical Postivism in his first book Langu- 
age, Truth and Logic. This book, which Ayer wrote 
in 1936 when he was only 26, became one of the 
most controversial books of the period — both 
admired and condemned by philosophers all over the 
English-speaking world. Its influence on young 
minds in the forties, fifties and sixties was tremend- 
ous, 

Common people and students of philosophy asso- 
ciated philosophy with abstruse issues like the mean- 
ing of life, the existence of a world beyond this world, 
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absolute values and their realisation, etc. But most 
of the metaphysical disputes and controversies of the 
philosophers seemed irrelevant to the real problems 
faced by man. After the First World War man was 
faced with new ideological challenges. On the one 
hand, the disastrous consequences of the First World 
War had shattered the liberal illusions of the masses, 
and on the other hand, the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion of 1917 in the Soviet Union had strengthened 
the faith of the people in the validity of the Marxist 
philosophy as a guide to human action. Marxist 
philosophy, which not only interprets the world but 
aims to show a way to transform it, was becoming a 
guide in the struggle of the people against the con- 
ditions which enslave them. But within the trame- 
work of bourgeois philosophy there was no solution 
to the problems faced by man. 

As a response to the then existing objective condi- 
tions, two major bourgeois philosophical schools 
were expounded. One, Existentialism — expounded 
and propagated by Heidegger, Sartre, Camus, 
Jaspers, Marcel, etc.—which accepted the then exist- 
ing alienated state of man and idealised his suffering 
and loneliness regarding it as ‘authentic existence’. 
Two, Linguistic Philosophy, to which Ayer belonged, 
that excluded the problems faced by man from the 
sphere of philosophical inquiry. 

And while Existentialists like Albert Camus 
(1913-1960), a Nobel Prize winner, declared that 
“there is only one’ truly philosophical problem, that 
of suicide. To decide whether life is, or is not worth 
the trouble living, is to answer the fundamental 
question of philosophy,’ and Gabriel Marcel (1889- 
1973) considered philosophy to be concerned with 
“existential experience” — the inner spiritual life 
of the individual — through which man compre- 
hends God. Ayer pronounced these assertions, desig- 
nated by him as metaphysical, not only just false but 
meaningless. 

And this Ayer claimed to do by formulating the 
Principle of Verification. He said: “The criterion 
which we use to test the genuineness of apparent 
statements of fact is the criterion of verifiability. We 
say thata sentence is factually significant to any 
given person, if, and only if, he knows how to verify 
the proposition which it purports to express — that 


_ is, if he knows what observations would lead him, 


under certain conditions, to accept the Proposition 
as being true, or reject it as being false”? 

Thus, Ayer’s linguistic-empiricist approach to 
eliminate abstruse issues from philosophical discour- 
ses was seen asa revolutionary step in philosophy. 
Ayer’s approach influenced a large number of young 
intellectuals all over the English-speaking world. 

According to Ayer, the subject-matter of philoso- 
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phy is to analyse language. He said, “... the propo- 
sitions of philosophy are not factual, but linguistic 
in character — that is, they do not describe the 
behaviour of physical, or even mental objects; they 
express definitions, or the formal consequences of 
definitions. Accordingly, we may say that philoso- 
phy isa department of logic ... that the characte- 
ristic mark of a purely logical enquiry is that it is 
concerned with the formal consequences of our 
definitions and not with questions of empirical 
fact.” 

But what function does this analysis of language 
serve? Philosophy, he held, seeks only clarity and 
leaves the world as itis. Ayer thus claimed that 
philosophical analysis does not assume only onto- 
logical framework. But Ayer’s claim that Logical 
Positivists do not make any ontological assumptions 
is incorrect. In fact Logical Positivists follow 
the tradition of British empiricism of Locke and 
Berkeley which logically culminated in the philoso- 
phy of Hume (1711-1776) and they make the same 
ontological assumption as David Hume’s. And 
that this is the case is also accepted by Ayer. Ayer 
stated: “The views which are put forward in this 
treatise derive from the doctrines of Bertrand Russell 
and Wittgenstein, which are themselves the logical 
outcome of the empiricism of Berkeley and David 
Hume.””* 

Now what is the ontological structure of Hume’s 
philosophy? Hume’s ontology and epistemology are 
logically inseparable. Epistemologically, as an empi- 
ricist, Hume held that sense-experience is the only 
source of knowledge and what, according to him, can 
be “‘given in sense-experience”’ as the objects of know- 
ledge are not the material objects, but only “imptes- 
sions”. By “impressions”, Hume contented that 
when we have sensations of scy seeing, touching, 
pain or pleasurc, what we experience, in his view, 
are not the material object saya table, but only 
brown patch of colour, or a round shape, or a hard- 
ness etc. Anda table, for Hume, is nothing but a 
bundle of these discrete, unconnected, transitory, 
fleeting “impressions”. Similarly, in Hume’s view, a 
self is nothing buta bundle of “perceptions”. In 
this way Hume denied both material . and spiritual 
substance and by only accepting “‘impressions’’ as 
discrete units of reality his position epistemologically 
and ontologically is empiricistic, pluralistic, subjec- 
tive idealist one... 

Ayer in toto accepted the above mentioned episte- 
mological and ontological position of David Hume. 
While recognising that the logical positivists adopt- 
ed the basic features of Hume’s philosophy, Ayer 
held that the logical positivists improved upon it in 
certain ways. [In this context Ayer stated that the 
difference between the Logical Positivists’ position 

and that of Hume lies in that the Logical Positivists’ 


“attempt to make it logically rigorous and in their ` 


use for the purpose of a developed and sophisticated 
logical technique”. . What did Ayer mean by “‘logi- 
cally rigorous” and “sophisticated logical tech- 
nique”? This “logical technique”, in my view, 
simply consists in restating Hume’s position in a 
logico-linguistic framework. Thus, instead of saying 
that material objects are constituted out of “ impres- 
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sions” Ayer would say that statements about mate- 
rial objects are equivalent to statements about 
“‘sense-contents’’ (“‘sense-contents’ are Hume’s 
“‘impressions”). Ayer said: “We know that it must 
be possible tu define material things in terms of 
sense-contents, because it is only by the occurrence 
of certain sense-contents that the existence of any 
material thing can ever be in the least degree 
verifiable’’.® 

From the above account of Hume and Ayer it is 
clear that their main objective was to eliminate from 
the world the category of matter and to interpret 
reality purely in pluralistic, subjective idealist frame- 
work — a framework which Ayer designated as 
phenomenalism. 


Here we find that after more than one and a half 
century after Hume, Ayer and other Logical Posi- 
tivist felt the need for interpreting the world in 
subjective idealist terms. 


Phenomenalism of Logical Positivism is a metho- 
dology had a great influence on a section of philo- 
phers of natural sciences who interpreted scientific 
concepts in phenomenalistic terms. 


What are the implications of phenomenalistic 
interpretation of scientific concepts? The basic com- 
ponent of phenomenalistic ontology is that it accepts 
as existing only “the objects of sensations” or the 
“‘sense-contents’’ or the ‘‘sense-data” or the “appear- 
ances” orthe “empirically given facts” (all these 
concepts, for them, are identical) and denies the 
existence of the “material substance” or “‘essence’’. 
What are the implications of the above-stated sup- 
position for the interpretation of natural sciences? 
The appearances as “‘objects of sensations” are dis- 
crete and unconnected particulars and it is only the 
material substance as a universal essence which pro- 
vides the necessary causal connections in the 
objective reality. ` 

The acceptance of only the appearances in one’s 
ontology and the denial of essences also implies the 
obliteration of the distinction between appearance 
and reality. And’ what appears is taken to be real. 
This is precisely what Ayer’s position is. For bim 
the straight stick in water not only appears bent 
but is really bent because he held that there is no 
distinction between what is “‘given in experience” 
and what is real. And these appearances, being 
“objects of sensations’ are both subjective and 
mental. Ayer interpreted the self also phenomena- 
listically. Thus, ontologically speaking, the world, 
for Ayer, is constituted of fleeting, subjective appea- 
rances. Simultaneously, according to Ayer, since 
only the appearances can be given in experience only 
statements regarding them are verifiable and thus 
meaningful. 

"In the context of science, scientilic knowledge, for 
the Logical Positivists, is not the discovery of neces- 
sary causal connections in the objective reality, but 
it consists of putting in order appearances. Scientific 
knowledge, according to Logical Positivists, con- 
sists in, on the basis of observation, associating one 
set of appearances or sense-data as causes with the 
other set of appearances or sense-data as the effects. 
Thus, the Logical Positivists divorce scientific know- 


Tow mvm VUJWLLTO LGaLILY AUU practical activity of 
man. 

Thus, we find that the position of Ayeris the 
denial of genuine scientific knowledge which, on the 
basis of the theoretical and practical activity of man, 
discovers the necessary causal connections in the 
objective reality. 

Next, we may inquire if only the sentences which 
are verifiable are, in Ayer’s view, meaningful. Then 
what is the semantic status of mathematical pro- 
positions which, obviously, cannot be verified 
through sense experience? According to Ayer, even 
though the Verification Principle is not applicable 
to mathematical propositions they are still meaning- 
ful because, in terms of empirical contents, they are 
vacuous, He calléd them analytic propositions 
which are purely verbal and consequently tauto- 
logous. Propositions embodying what in his sense 
is “given in experience” and thus is verifiable, Ayer 
called synthetic propositions. Thus, for Ayer, there 
are only two categories of meaningful sentences — 
analytic and synthetic — and whatever does not fall 
within the purview of these two categories, that is, 
according to him, is devoid of significance or igs 
nonsensical; 

The Verification Principle of meaning presents 
difficulties regarding the meaningfulness of state- 
ments about the past, the statements about ‘other 
minds’, etc.,‘but what is most important, from a 
social point of view, is Ayer’s position on the 
question of the meaningfulness of moral judge- 
ments. Strictly speaking, according to Ayer, moral 
Statements are not meaningful. This is so because 
they are neither tautologous like analytic state- 
ments nor verifiable like the synthetic statements. 
They are, according to Ayer, “not in the literal 
sense significant but are simply expressions of 
emotions which can be neither true nor false’’.” 
He called them ‘mere pseudo-concepts’. Ayer said: 
“The presence of an ethical symbol in a proposition 
adds nothing to its factual content.’’ Ayer’s 
position that the moral statements are completely 
devoid of literal meaning is more clearly brought 
out by him in the following words: ‘Sentences 
which simply express moral judgements do not say 
anything”. 

Ayer’s position is obviously contrary to facts 
because moral judgements make perfectly good sense 
in our ordinary language.’ 

Ayer’s Verification Principle as a criterion of 
meaning is purely arbritary and there is no logical 
binding to accept it. Ayer’s criterion of meaning is 
invalid because, in the first place, there is no 
absolute separation between the analytic and the 
synthetic statements. This is so because language 
and reality, induction and deduction, form and 
content and the logical and the empirical cannot be 
separated. And in the second place, in a large 
number of cases, the descriptive and the value state- 
ments cannot be separated. Ayer counterposed 
fact to value, knowledge to norm, decription to 
value, and declared that epistemological categories 
are not applicable to values. Certainly values are 
not capable of being touched, seen or smelt in the 
way in which we touch, see or smell the components 
of natural reality but that in no way deprives values 
from either, being meaningful concepts or of 
objectivity. 

Thus Ayer’s philosophy, while on the one hand 
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claimed to offer only analysis of language and on. 
the other by giving a subjective idealist interpreta- 
tion of reality, had no provision to face the real 
problems of life. Inspite of the shortcomings of 
Ayer’s specific doctrines his contribution towards 
the analysis of epistemological problems cannot be 
underestimated, 

Even though Ayer considered Philosophy to be 
unconcerned with the problems of life, he, in his 
own life, actively participated in political and Social 
activities. He wasa member of the Labour Party 
of Great Britain and also contested the election for 
the Westminister City Council. While talking about 
his social and political activities he said: “I have 
done a fair amount of championing of humane 
causes — I was Chairman of the Society for Homo- 
sexual Law Reform; I have been involved in the 
campaign to reform the abortion laws;...”” 

Thus, besides being a philosopher, Ayer was a 
progressive thinker. D 
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S.K. Vij: Bulgaria 
(Contd. from page 14) 


Bulgarian countyside in search of children who were 
Christians in age group of 9-12 years. Those boys 
were forcibly taken away from their parents and sent 
to Asia, where they were specially trained in Muslim 
theology and the use of arms. 

The elite army of the Jannisars as they were called 
was thereafter formed (Jannisar a Turkish word, 
Means sacrificing one’s life). The crack army was 
known for its religious fanaticism and cruelty. The - 
Jannisars were used in the occupied territories in 
Europe. There are many heart-rending stories of 
Bulgarian peasants, who recognised their son as the 
Jannissar who has come to kill them. 

Undoubtedly a lot of Muslims from Turkish 
Asia, specially from Anatolia, were settled in the 
Balkans. While many of these ethnic Turks might 
have stayed onin their adopted lands, a large 
majority of them migrated back to Turkey after the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, when Bulgaria 
became independent; and thereafter ‘during the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13 and during the First World 
War. In all probability those who remained behind 
were the converted Muslims, since their roots Jay in 
Bulgaria and not in Turkey. 

One hopes that Bulgaria will continue to display 
the restraint it has shown so far and not be provoked 
by the actions and the Statements of the Turkish 
authorities, During the Biennale of Humour and 
Satire organised by the House of Humour and Satire 
in Gabrovo, Bulgaria, I had the chance to talk to the 
director, Fortunov, who told me that despite the 
attitude of the Turkish authorities, he had good 
relations with some Turkish humourists, who partici- 
pate regularly in the festival of Humour in Bulgaria 
Maybe humour would finally save the day. O 


Changing Value Patterns & Inter-Generational Conflict 


INDUBHUSHAN MOHAPATRA 


Ix his preface to A Contribution to the Critique 
to Political Economy, Marx writes: ‘In the 
social production which men carry on they enter 
into definite relations that are indispensable and 
independent of their will; these relations of produc- 
tion correspond to a definite stage of development of 
their material powers of production. The totality of 
these ‘relations of production constitutes the eco- 
nomic structure of Society the real foundation on 
which legal and political superstructures arise and to 
which definite forms of social consciousness Corres- 
pond. The mode of production of material life 
determined the general character of the social, politi- 
cal and spiritual process of life. At a certain stage 
of their development, the material forces of produc- 
tion in society come in conflict with the existing 
relations of production. Then occurs a period of 
social revolution.” 

In fact, with the advancement of knowledge and 

its application to various spheres of life, a novel and 
different world view is created giving rise to a new 
culture. This newly emerged outlook further facilitates 
the discovery of new ‘truths’ and this cycle goes on. 
This pace of advancement of history of human 
knowledge and understanding is not uniform 
throughout. It is more rapid at certain points than 
the other ones, when the frequency of change is more 
rapid, and there occurs quite a significant destabilis- 
ation and disturbance in the social system, very often 
giving rise to open conflict between the forces of the 
old order and those of the hew. 
"In the last few decades, especially after the two 
world wars, the pace of human knowledge, scientific 
understanding and technological advancement has 
been very significant. This rapid development of 
science and technology and its more mundane mani- 
festations in the form of industries and markets 
created a whole lot of disturbances in the established 
traditional systems of culture, value and norm. 


Youth — the Victim 

As the pioneers of change and embodiment of the 
novel ideas, wisdom, experience and challenge, the 
‘youth’ is the worst victim of this socio-cultural up- 
heaval. It is more acute especially at a stage of 
transition when the old social values have lost their 
significance but a complete systematic value system 
is yot to emerge. i 

This state of anomie puts a lot of stress and strain 
onthe minds of the maturing young individuals, 
which, very often lead them to a state of hopeless- 
ness and frustration. The new material conditions 
and the world at large, which they face, demand a 
type of outlook and activities from them which the 
old generation ‘is not prepared to accept and adjust 
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with. On the other hand, the young generation finds 
the viewpoint and idea-system of the older genera- 
tion to be redundant and outdated, having no rele- 
vance to the present context. It naturally creates a 
situation of frequent conflict and tension, not only 
inside the small but primary institution of family 
but that of the society at large. . 


The Indian Case ; 

From this point of view the present Indian situa- 
tion is too complex and confusing. Unlike the 
‘advanced’ Western societies, the pioneers of modern 
science and technology, the modernisation of Indian 
society is largely through import of readymade 
technology and scientific knowledge. In the advanced 
West, since the proliferation of scientific knowledge 
was indigenous and gradual, the message of innova- 
tions were widespread and popular. Hence the gap 
between the ideas and outlook, between the genera- 
tions was narrow, rendering the possibility of gene- 
ration-conflict to the minimum. 

In India the gap between the mentality or world 
view of the two generations is very wide and, very 
often, contradictory. This is because it is mostly the 
young generation, especially those who are under- 
taking formal education, which is exposed to the 
novel scientific and rational outlook whereas the 
vast mass of old and uneducated are still preoccupi- 
ed with the traditional values and belief systems. 

More significantly, India being in a stage of transi- 
tion from tradition to modernity, the young group 
of individuals who are undergoing the process of 
formal education, especially in the higher institutions 
of learning where the spirit of scientific and rational 
outlook is most pervasive, very often happen to be 
the first generation in the family or the community 
to avail this opportunity. 


Tradition and Modernity 
The Indian social structure is no less complex. 
The traditional joint family system, at least in spirit, 
is still very much present and institutionalised. The 
traditional norms of joint family system expect the 
young individual to be obedient and respectful to 
the older generation. Moreover, India is a typical 
mixture of tradition and modernity, rurality and 
urbanity, religiosity and secularism, dogmatic 
fundamentalism and scientific rationality. More 
than 70 per cent population of India live in the 
rural areas which is yet largely bound by the tradi- 
tional beliefs of the caste system, religious dogma- 
tism, joint family system, lower status of women, etc. 
While the metropolis culture is in no way prepared 
to lag behind that of the advanced Western ones. 
The institutions of higher learning, being situated 
mostly in the few metropolitan cities, the educated 
youth are not only exposed to the Western scienti- 
fic and rational education but also to the largely 
I 
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Westernised metropolitan culture. it is no wonder 
that the aspirant youth, while migrating from the 
rural or semi-urban areas to the metropolis, are the 
victims of a deep culture shock. It takes time for 
the young individual to resolve this shock and 
adjust to the new culture, in the process of which 
there is every possibility of going neurotic. 


Tradition — Harmonious Generations 

Inter-generational conflict was not possible in a 
tradition-bound society like India as it provides no 
room for real individual choice and decision. First 
and foremost, the economic position of the individual 
was such that he was knit together with the extended 
family system in particular and the community in 
general. The chief economic source was either land 
or the traditional family craft, mostly determined by 
birth. Hence the older generation was in the posses- 
sion of the source of economy or income. The owner 
of the land was the oldest member, usually the male, 
and the skill of craftsmanship was largely based on 
personal experience and practice. Hence the young 
had to depend upon the older generation for a 
major portion of their life, since the very existence 
and success in life depended upon the elders in the 
family and community. 

Knowledge too was traditional, that of scripture 
and mythology. Wisdom was based on the personal 
experiences of life. Hence it was sheer age which 
was of fundamental importance for determining the 
position in society. 

The availability of social security was also confined 
to the extended family or the community. Moreover, 
the life-cycle of individuals was mostly uniform and 
predetermined. Hence the norms, expectations and 
guiding principles were largely fixed and the possi- 
bility of tension between the needs of the individual 
and social expectations was minimised. The future 
position and role of an individual was more or less 
predetermined leaving no room for a state of aimless- 
ness and frustration in the minds of the youth. 


Modernity widens Gap 

With increasing industrialisation, urbanisation and 
with it, the unprecedented proliferation of educa- 
tion, the elder members could no longer become the 
guide and symbol of authority. The position of the 
individual no longer depended upon his place and 
position by birth, rather upon certain objective capa- 
bilities. Knowledge is no longer confined to the 
traditional scriptures and mythologies or personal 
experience but on the great realm of scientific know- 
ledge. The volume of knowledge became so large 
and wide that specialisation was needed and hence 
the competence of the individuals differentiated, 

The older generation could no longer guide the 
younger generation. With the increase of population 
and gradual subdivision of the fixed landed pro- 
perty, aspirations ran more towards a position in the 
industrial establishment or the bureaucracy, rather 
than for agriculture or traditional craft. With the 
large scale expansion of urban areas, the traditional 
village community was shattered and large scale 
migration took place from the rural to the urban 
areas. With it the freedom of profession became 
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more wide and the young no longer depended on thé 
elder members of the family for the acquisition of 
traditional skill and craftsmanship. 

Education and training in different specialised 
skills became objectified with the establishment of 
the educational and technical institutions. At certain 
places the society at large provided the necessary 
infrastructure meant for the acquisition and 
practice of the chosen skills or profession. Young 
individuals no longer had to depend on the extended 
family or the elderly members and accept their 
authority, but they looked upon the society at large 
which became complex and sophisticated enough to 
socialise the individual and provide the necessary 
social security. 

In the field of education, the young no longer had 
to depend solely on the personal wisdom of the 
teacher. The sources of education became diverse 
and wide — literature, mass media and other insti- 
tutions took the role of educator. So the traditional 
gurukulam system came to an end, though the role 
of a teacher is not completely redundant. 

Rationality, rather than blind acceptance and 
memorising became the chief thrust of the cduca- 
tional value system. History saw a good number of 
Pioneers in the field of modern science, art, music, 
literature, etc. who at a very young age brought 
about an epoch of revolutionary change in human 
society. The basic foundation in which the advance- 
ment of science and knowledge is based is rationa- 
lity, objectivity and questioning spirit. Hence per- 
missive independence of thought, freedom of expres- 
sion and recognition of individuality grew more 
important. 

All these factors led to a big gap between the 
generations. This is more so because the change in 
India is very rapid as it depended not on indigenous 
and gradual growth but on the import of readymade 
scientific knowledge and technology. Even the 
increased period of studenthood and its correspond- 
ing consequences like late marriage, geographical 
mobility and isolation are completely foreign to the 
older generation. Their expectations from the young 
are guided by their traditional belief-system, faith 
and personal experience which is significantly diffe- 
rent from that of the young. It creates a situation 
of difference in value-system between the young and 
the old, generation-conflict and tension. 


Contradictions at Home 

There are a variety of fields in which the diffe- 
Tences of opinion and action of the two generations 
clash. While talking of the two generations we are 
mostly keeping in our mind the generation of 
parents and children. Tension is often found to be 
Prevailing over the idea of discipline versus permis- 
siveness. This is felt more acutely in the middle 
class families where career-aspiration and achieve- 
ment-orientation is the strongest. The conflicts 
mostly arise over the issue of what Talcott Parsons 
called, affectivity versus affective-neutrality. In many 
cases it is found over relationship with opposite sex, 
consumerism, etc. where the generation of parcnis 
expects the youth to postpone all kinds of imme- 
diate pleasures for future achievements and career- 
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building, In a study conducted by K.D. Gangrada 
among 1000 students of Delhi University,? the two 
generations were found to differ from each other in 
the areas of family, attitude, relation with the 
opposite sex and marriage, religion, untouchability 
and social distance, education and career aspiration, 
style of living, political participation, attitude on 
some national problems, etc. 

“An overwhelming majority of the students and 
only half of the parents approved of mixing boys 
and girls in the University. A majority of students 
appproved of having friends of the opposite sex. 
While a majority of parents were against it’. It 
is worth mentioning here that this difference in 
sex-value is due to increased age at marriage for 
the present young generation. While the older 
generation could settle in life early and get marr ied, 
the younger generation takes a longer period, in 
many cases as late as their early thirties to get 
married. 

On the other hand, there is increase in co-educa- 
tion since more and more girls are taking up higher 
education and imbibing the modern liberal values. 
This situation facilitates free proximity between 
the sexes which, in many cases, leads to emotional 
involvement. The liberal and rational tendency 
inculcated through higher education makes the 
youth less concerned and conscious over consider- 
ations of caste, religion and language, which 
annoys their parents. 

The educated young masses, exposed to higher 
education, are more prone to secularism and some- 
times openly refuse to abide by religious principles 
and rites. In terms of selection of spouse, they 
sometimes transcend the boundaries of caste, 
religion, etc. which becomes quite unacceptable to 
their older counterparts. 


Career and Conflict 

Generally, it is the tendency of the parents to 
insist that their children take up the career and 
strive for the goal, which they themselves were 
unsuccessful to achieve. It very often goes against 
the spontaneity and personal aptitude of the young. 
The parents, especially of the middle class, become 
so concerned about the career of the children and 
achievement of material and social position or status 
that they suppress any extra-academic expressions, 
aptitude or creativity in the young personality. It 
creates a sense of purposelessness in the minds of 
the young as they find their real self to be not ful- 
filled, and feel as if they are born to live for others, 
not for themselves Of course the population 
explosion, underdevelopment and large scale 
unemployment are important factors for the crea- 
tion of such extraordinary seriousness and concern 
about career building in the minds of middle class 
parents. 

‘Very often the parents and other members of 
older generation become quite unrealistic while 
farming their ambition about their children. Since 
they, in their personal life, did not experience the 
unprecedented competition as is prevalent now, and 
did not have the same ambition for themselves, 
they cannot realise the criticality of the changed 
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circumstances, for the youth. Hence when the 
youth fails to fulfil their expectations, they blame 
him as insincere, incapable and unsuccessful. It 
creates a deep-rooted frustration, resentment, loss 
of self-confidence, and provides a negative picture 
of the young before himself. 


Frustration and Revolt 

This means that the majority of today’s educated 
youth are destined to be — on their own definition 
— failures. As soon as they come to know this, 
which is early in college, the basis for a deep-seated 
neurosis is provided. Since it is but natural that the 
young person is rather unlikely to blame himself 
for his personal “failure”, he looks around fora 
scapegoat. And this scapegoat is ready to hand: 
“society”, “The system”, “‘capitalism’’, “bureau- 
cracy”, etc. In this “identification of society as the 
villain of the piece, he is aided and abetted not only 
by his peer group but also by his training and 
familiar background, which is affected bythe same 
sort of neurotic attitude that he himself has’’.* 

Given that a large number of young educated 
persons share this basic neurotic assessment of their 
own society and given that they are semi-organised 
into very large groups by virtue of their membership 
in educational organisations, they form the raw 
material for every kind of agitator that seeks — 
either sincerely or interestedly — to forment social 
chaos. 

As the students find out that they can take out 
their pneumatic grievances on society by mass violent 
behaviour under political banners, that they can in 
all cases defy authority with impunity if they do it in 
organised and violent groups, a very large number 
succumb to the temptation. If a large number does 
not, it is a measure of the innate human decency of 
the Indian youth and of the restraining influence of 
the traditional social taboos against indiscpline and 
violence. But as these taboos grow weaker through 
repeated defiance and as the power of the society to 
resist grows weaker through repeated failures these 
restraining influences disappear. 


Dilemma of the Other Sex 

Most of the existing research work of Indian 
youth are male-oriented and try to examine the 
concerns and problems of male youth. This is because 
the problematic male youth can create a iot of dis- 
turbances and vociferously challenge the genuineness 
of the older generation and the existing authority 
structure. Thus the problems of the male youth 
attract much attention and become the subject matter 
of much debate and discussion, utterly neglecting 
the problems and dilemmas of the other half of 
humanity — the female. 

In fact, the dilemmas of female youth in a rapidly 
changing Indian society are much more serious and 
thought-provoking than is generally thought of. The 
status of Indian woman, especially after indepen- 
dence, is undergoing great transformation and 
change. One indication of this is the rising enrol- 
ment of female students in various institutions of 
higher education and training. In the present Indian 
social context an educated female youth has a dual 


career to strive for — the first and the primary being 
that of marriage, and the second, if the situation is 
found suitable at all, an employment outsidehome. 

But the dialectics in the Indian social reality is 
such that whereas the training in the educational and 
technical institutions expects the women to be career- 
oriented, conscious and vocal about their Tight to 
equality with men, the career in marriage in a typical 
Indian situation expects them to be submissive, less 
vocal, home-loving which “are” the characteristics 
of ‘‘femininity”. Hence what is found in most cases is 
that the career of marriage and its necessary self- 
preparation overshadow that of the employment. If 
they go for an outside employment at all, that ought 
to be with the consent of the in-laws’ family, espe- 
cially that of the husband. In this process the 
willing and permitted females take up mostly these 
jobs which do not conflict with their image of “‘femi- 
ninity”, Jike a career in lower level of administrative 
services, teaching, etc. 

It is because of the multiplicity in the present 
Indian value system — what Peter Berger says the 
“plurality of life world’® — that it is impressed on 
the woman from an early age that her main fulfil- 
ment will come with marriage and children; but her 
education has nevertheless been the same as that of 
boys, who are expected to realise themselves mainly 
through work and achievement in society. 

True, not long ago there was a time when work 
around the house was hard, and it could and did 
proceed in conjuction with raising children and creat- 
ing a home. But if modern labour-saving devices are 
relieving women of the most back-breaking work, 
they have also done away with the satisfaction it yields, 
If machines do it better and faster, for girls too it is 
hard to grow up if there is not enough woman’s 
work to be done. Buying ready-to-wear clothes for 
her family isa vicarious act. It reflects only her 
husband’s ability to provide the money to buy them, 
but no unique or essential labours of her own. 

A man is considered a failure if he does not sup- 
port himself, does not achieve at work, but his 
marital status does not affect the people’s estimation 
of him. This is very different for the girl. A 
woman, no matter how gifted or successful she may 
be in her work life, is judged a failure if she does 
not marry fairly soon. From adolescence on, there- 
fore, the pressure to marry interferes with her ability 
to find self-realisation in her own personal way. 
Discrimination usually begins in the youth, when 
some indulgence is given for the boy’s non-confor- 
mity or revolt, whereas much less tolerance is 
accorded to the girl who seeks to find herself through 
such a period of non-conformity. 

This, very often brings her in conflict with the 
older generation. The well pervasive conflict between 
the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law is a cha- 
racteristic manifestation of this inherent contradic- 
tion. The mothers-in-law of the present young girls 
had experience of the world, had abided by the system 
of values and norms of a feudalistic traditional 
India. Through the process of socialisation, the con- 
cept of submissiveness and inferior status of women 
was systematically inculcated into their minds and 
they had given a passive acceptance to it. _They 
want to see their daughters-in-law in the same image 
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which the modern educated young female genera- 
tion is not prepared for. Being educated and expos- 
ed to the ‘advanced’ ideas of ‘liberation’ ‘individual- 
ism’ ‘freedom’ etc., they very often come in open 
conflict with the older generation. * 


Conclusion 

If in the years since independence, the older gene- 
ration has had an ongoing dialogue with the youth, 
then it is surprising how rarely the young have been 
allowed to articulate their concern. The communi- 
cation between the two generations has mostly been 
a one way way street. The young have been warned 
or sorrowfully tut-tutted over by educational leaders, 
exhorted or admonished in newspaper editorials, 
pontificated to or bored stiff with sanctionious plati- 
tudes from convocation rostrums. The older gene- 
tration does not know exactly the real problem of 
the young and the underlying conflicts which lead to 
the “anti-social” actions, so often condemned. 

This is not to disapprove of the genuineness of the 
concern the older generation feels about the youth 
but only to point out the need to know more about 
the “view from inside’. What is their self-image at 
the present moment of their lives and in this period 
of history? What are their reactions to the prevailing 
social mores and the social institutions they now 
live in and would mould in the future? 

These are important since the youth is a period of 
change and regeneration not only in an individual’s 
life-cycle but also in a society’s institutions. A greater 
insight into the attitudes and values, conflicts 
and aspirations of the young would not only help 
us to view the “generation gap” more realistically, 
but also enable us to speculate in a more informed 
manner about the future shape of our institutions. D 
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L.C. Jain: Kudal Report 
(Contd. from page 4) 


Given the nature of the allegations which the 
Kudal Commission made in individual cases, it was 
but natural that it incorporated all its cherished 
adjectives, namely, treason, treachery, selling the 
country to foreign powers, cheating, frauds and mis- 
appropriation in the final summing up of its report. 
However, the bottom of these general observations 
has been knocked out by the aforesaid verdict of the 
Law Ministry and CBI in individual cases. Yet the 
government has chosen to give wide publicity to the 
summary of allegations in the Kudal report. Why? 
This query brings us back to where we started, the 
hunch of the Patriot earlier in April, that is, the need 
of the government to face the Question Hour in 
Parliament. And the Answer Hour at the fast 
approaching battle at the hustings.G (Courtesy: 
Indian Express) 
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Chandola : In Defence of Iran 


(Contd. from page 5) 
war. There the people are scared even of shadows. 
Any discussion, xcept shouting slogans of victory, 
handed down by the Iraqi regime, is totally out of 
the question. 

I vividly remember a Friday prayer in the Teheran 
university mosque. A vast Iranian mass was there 
in anger because Iraq was raining death with Soviet- 
supplied missiles on all major cities, and in the 
north-west thousands had been killed by it with 
chemical weapons. 

Rafsanjani was leading the prayer. Women in 
chador, numbering more than men, sat in an 
enclosure of their own, like the Iraqi prisoners-of- 
war who being Muslims could not be denied their 
right to pray collectively. At the entrance, there stood 
eighty coffins wrapped in the Iranian flag containing 


S.R. Kota: Andhra Tragedy 
(Contd. from page 10) 


Andhra Pradesh must revert to its original position 
of a well-administered State with the rule of law and 
bureaucratic objectivity firmly re-established. 

5 The Central Government must accord top prio- 
rity to exploration and exploitation of gas and oil 
resources now reported to be considerable in the 
State. This will trigger off intense economic acti- 
vity and employment which could successfully wean 
the younger generation from the Naxalite cult of 
violence and anarchy. 

6. Andhra Pradesh is not unaware of long gesta- 
tion investments necessitating short-term sacrifices. 
After all, all the massive irrigation and power projects 
in the State took decades to build, involving short- 
falls in other fields of development. But the people, 
by and large, did not oppose this pattern, since they 
were convinced of the benefits of irrigation. There 
is, once again, a need to re-kindle this spirit of far- 
sighted prudence. It can be done only by an inspir- 
ing leadership which is willing to lead and not be 
swayed by considerations of short-term electoral 
benefit .. In one word, the wise people of Andhra 
Pradesh need a leadership which is able to match 
them in wisdom. They do not particularly like 
buffoonery, opportunism and personal pomposity — 
temporary aberrations notwithstanding. i ; 

7. The people of Andhra Pradesh are nationali- 
stic to the core. That is at once their strength 
and weakness — strength because they can never 
become parochial, weakness because they invariably 
make sure to decimate one another politically. They 
do not recognise or retain State leadership of any 
kind for very long: even the great Prakasam could 
not rule the State much beyond a year. A B. C. 
Roy, a Yeshwantrao Chavan, a Srikrishna Sinha, 
a Mohanlal Sukhadia or a Sheikh Abdullah 
would be unthinkable in Andhra Pradesh — either 
then or now... Yet, while this is so, they are a self- 
respecting people and do not like to be humiliated, 
howsoever highly-placed may be the quarters by 
which such treatment is meted out...A visitor from 
outside, particularly from Delhi, is often apt to 
misinterpret the huge garlands and the sumptuous 
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the bodies of the latest victims of the Iraqi missiles 
and chemical weapons, brought for prayers for their 
soul before burial. 

When the prayers were over, men hoisted the 
coffins on their shoulders to take them to the 
martyrs’ cemetery, and chador-clad women followed 
them, raising slogans: “Death to America!” “Death 
to dictators!” It is difficult to describe the anger of 
these women, who like their men and children were 
being killed by the Iraqi missiles and gas weapons. 
The war had entered their homes. They had become 
full participants in the defence of their country. 

Never before had one seen Iranian women so active 
as towards the last phase of the war. But the West 
still called them backward because they wore the 
chador. 


I hope we in India will look at Iran differently, 
and not through Western eyes. Li 


dinners and other attentions showa to him in the 
State as servility or a sign of political mendicancy. 
This, let it be remembered, is a grievous mistake 
and the manner in which the Central leaders have 
treated them in recent years has engendered consi- 
derable bitterness. Frankly. this has amounted toa 
combination of ignorance and arrogance, with 
insult added to injury... 

During the days of the freedom struggle and 
some time after, Andhra was a political and cul- 
tural cauldron, bubbling with intense activity. Any 
institution, cult or organisation anywhere in the 
country — from Radical Humanism to Swami Siva- 
nanda Ashram to Sai Baba following to Servants 
of India Soceity to Kusum Harnath cult to Rama- 
krishna Mutt to Naxalite ideology — found its first 
echo, or branch, in Andhra. Such a vibrant people 
have been reduced to a virtually moronic state today. 
Even the State Akademis of Culture and Letters 
stard abolished...What greater tragedy could one 
imagine to befall these lovable people?... Their plight 
would make anyone who knows Andhra Pradesh 
cry out in agony. 

The State has suffered Jong enough, thrown ina 
world of fantasy and make-believe. Someone has to 
bring it back to a realisation of the harsh facts of 
its deterioration into the depths of stagnation. 

The choice before the people does not appear to be 
very wide. But the basic choice, which is crucial is 
between fantasy and reality. The rest should follow, 
even though there is no quick fix or ideal solution. 
Will the people of Andhra Pradesh make that basic 
choice before it is too late? DO 
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Arrival 
NICOLAS GUILLEN 


Cuba’s national poet Nicolas Guillen passed away on July 16 just six days after celebrating his eightyseventh 


birthday in Havana. 
allegiance to Cuba and its Revolution. 


He was one of the best poets in the Spanish language 
rhythm and the Black theme. His anxiety for the Black people and Black c 
His boundless love for his own people was a reflection of his profound 


His poems were replete with folk 
culture matched his unconditional 


respect for the vast segments of humanity deprived of the heritage of our earth. As Alfred Melon, the renowned 


critique, had noted: “Nicolas Guillen is in poetry the real discoverer of Cuba, 
Nicolas Guillen is one of the craftsmen of total poetry, that is, of the creation, on 
He was President of the Cuban Writers and Artists’ Union (UNEAC) for many years. 
As a mark of tribute to his memory, we reproduce excerpts from one of his remarkable poems. 


synthesis.” 


Our song, 
our simple song, 
is like a muscle under the skin of the soul. 


We bring the mist in the morning, 
and the fire to the night, 

and the knife, like a hard piece of 
the moon, 

fit for savage skins, 

we bring the alligators in the swamp, 
and the bow that discharges our longings, 
and the tropic’s waist, 

and the clear spirit. 





Ah, comrades, here we are! 
The city waits with its palaces, delicate 


Sumit : In Gorbachey’s USSR 
(Contd. from page 22) 


of democratic reforms in China would not be 
stopped by such bloody measures. 


THE democratic upsurge in conditions of glasnost 
finds expression in the literary scene as well. Boris 
Pasternak’s residence in Peredielkino in the out- 
skirts of Moscow is being renovated for its con- 
version into a museum. His grave, also in Pere- 
dielkino, now has a beautiful plaque I had not seen 
in 1976. Former ‘“‘dissident’’ writers are being 
rehabilitated. Such a human rights campaigner as 
Academician Andrei Sakharov has been honoured 
by none else than Gorbachev in the Soviet Parlia- 
ment. Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s books are being 
republished and Gulag Archipelago is to be printed 
for the first time in the USSR. Glasnost is also com- 
plete in every sphere of art and culture. 

The old Arbat is humming with activity with 
various forms of protest actions as the collection 
of signatures by young men and women for deletion 
of one clause in the Soviet Constitution based on 
which illegal actions can be repeated as in the 
Stalinist period. The Memorial Organising Com- 
mittee set up to construct a befitting Memorial to 
the victims of ‘Stalinist repression has also started 
functioning. This correspondent was warmly 
received at its office when he went to deliver veteran 
Communi megder Gopen Chakraborty’s letter to 
that body reqyésting for insertion in the Memorial 
the names of the two leading Indian Communist 
intellectuals — Virendranath Chattopadhyay and 
Abani Mukherjee — liquidated by Stalin in the 
late thirties in the Soviet land (and rehabilitated ag 


the poet of Cuban totality. 
a world scale, of poetry as 


— Editor 


as the honeycombs of wild bees; 

its streets are dry as the rivers when 

there’s no rain in the mountain, 

and its houses stare at us with the 
fearful eyes of windows. 


The ancient men will give us milk and honey 
and crown us with green leaves. 


Ah, comrades, here we arel 
Beneath the sun 
our sweaty skin will reflect the moist 

faces of the vanquished, 
and during the night, while stars burn 

on the tip of our flames, 
our laughter will wake on rivers and birds. 
outstanding Communists after the Twentieth 
Congress of the CPSU in 1956). 

One aspect of Soviet democratisation has not 
received adequate publicity. That relates to the 
defensive manner in which Valdimir Kryuchkov, 
Chairman of the Committee for State Security 
(KGB or the Soviet intelligence agency), spoke at 
the Supreme Soviet session and how he was grilled 
by the Deputies. Several pointed questions were 
posed to him. The following verbatim report of the 
Supreme Soviet session from Sovietskaya ‘Rossiya 
provides some idea of the democratic nature of 
discussion in the Soviet Parliament: 

Q: What is being done in the KGB agencies for their de- 

Stalinisation, and for the creation of guarantees to pre- 

clude the repetion of illegal actions? 

A: TIl answer this question. I’d like to say that this is just 

one of the directions of our work. We have done much, but 

we still have to do much to create the conditions preclud- 
ing the repetition of the grave periods in our past. 

Q: Could you tell us how many veterans of the KGB, the 

OGPU and other agencies who were personally involved 

in illegal purges receive today government and Ministry 

adpointed pensions? Please tell us about concrete facts if 
you have them? 

A: Some of our veteran workers have been deprived of 

pensions, while others receive partial pensions depending 

on their involvement in illegal actions. But I'd like to say 
that the factor of time has done its bit. There are few 
people in this category. 


While objectively scrutinising the KGB’s work, 
several Deputies, including Academician Sakharov, 
highlighted the fact that while the KGB men had 
participated in certain repressive acts, in recent 
times it was proved beyond doubt that unlike the 
party apparartchiksthe KGB personnel had not 
engaged in corruption (a fact borne out by various 
reports as well). 

Breathtakingly refreshing indeed. 
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In last two years, many important events have taken 


place in Haryana 
Åtter the new Government came into power in June, 1987, a fight for attaining social 
justice and economic prosperity started 


H aryana is the first State to have granted 
an old age pension at the rate of Rs 1200/- 
per annum to senior citizens. 757 lakh 
persons have been benefitted 


Pension for widows and handicapped 
has been raised from Rs 600/- to Rs. 900/- 
per annum 


Haryana has started disbursing un- 
employment allowance ranging from Rs 50 
to Rs. 100 per month to the educated un- 
employed yauth Facility of free travel in 
Haryana Roadways buses for attending 
interviews for jobs is also available. 

Co- -operative loans of 7.76 lakh 
farmers/artisans have been’ waived off 

Besides, loans amounting to Rs. 854 
crore standing against the persons of 
Scheduled castes/backward classes have 
been written off. 

inimum wages have been increased to 
Rs. 800/- per month which are highest in 
the country. 

‘Price of sugarcane has been enhanced to 
Rs. 35/- per quintal to ensure remunerative 
price to the sugarcane growers. 


Imbued with the spirit of service to the people and alive to their aspirations, the 

i State Government is moving ahead with determination 

Let us, on thls auspicious day, re-dedicate ourselves to work for the greater growth 
of the State and Country and build a tomorrow of plenty and prosperity 


TheStatehas reaped a record foodgrains 
production of 94 61 lakh tonnes during 1988- 
89 against a target of 84 50 lakh tonnes 

H aryana is the only State to supply on an 
average 52 percent power to agriculture 
sector against an all India average of 18 to 19 
percent during 1988-89 


Panipat and Faridabad Thermal units 


. generated about 50 percent more electricity 


during the‘last two years as compared to 
1986-87 


A new industrial policy has been 


announced under which an attractive 


package of incentives includes sales tax 
exemption/deferment upto a maximum of 
Rs 6 crore, capital subsidy in the State 
backward areas upto a maximum of Rs 25 
lakh; subsidy for purchase of new captive 
generating sets; exemption from electricity 
duty and special incentives for electronics 
Industry 


‘Mukt Dvar Prashasan Camps’ for the 
redressal of public grievances are being held 
every month in ail the districts. 


DPR, Haryana 
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Y. ‘ll find him-and 20,359 others 

like him-at NTPC’s 13 projects countrywide. $ 
$ It doesn’t matter where he's from-because every NTPC : 

plant and township embodies unity in diversity. 


Where people from different parts of the country, with 
different backgrounds and languages, live and work in 
l * complete harmony. ` 


» 
Enriching themselves-and each other-by sharing hú 
diverse cultures. From which grows a mutual 


respect-and a sense of unity. 5 


: National Unity. ; : ; 
“At NTPC, it’s a way of life. ie. Reels 


‘(NTPC 


Wore ato uren ear 
National Thermal Power Corporation Lid. 


(A Government of Indla Enterprise) 
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EDITOR: 


Enter the Goonda 


T# growing intrusion of notorious criminals into political life has 
reached a stage when it is creating serious concern among some 
sections of our public life, including well-known political figures, 
cutting across party barriers. This could be seen from the fairly 
wide response that has come to a statement warning against the 
menace jointly issued by Krishan Kant, Nawal Kishore Sharma, 
Raghunatha Reddy and Ram Dhan, and promptly and unequivocally 
supported by Kamalapati Tripathi. 

Recent surveys conducted by enterprising sections of the media 
bring out the fearsome dimension of this danger. No political party 
can honestly claim to have insulated itself from this menace and that 
it has actively been combating it. There have been cases in the 
recent elections to local bodies in UP in which armed goonda bosses 
have contested and got elected unopposed as they virtually forced 
their opponents at gun-point to withdraw or to support them. 

In this regard, the ruling party has a special responsibility to bear. 
It is always the ruling party that sets the pace for norms of public 
conduct, particularly because its government has the power and the 
responsibility to combat and punish criminal elements in society. It 
is significant that concern at the growing hold of the criminal in 
political life has begun to stir some sections of the ruling party itself. 
The women’s cell of the UP Congress-I has openly voiced its serious 
concern at the outcome of such elections of criminals as posing 
imminent danger to public life. The Congress-I veteran, Kamalapati 
Tripathi, in his statement has minced no words: “I know about the 
kind of elements that have got the upper hand in the recent elections 
to the Gaon Sabhas in UP. I have also got information that 
Congress positions at many such places have been sold. The positions 
have been given away for a price to such people against whom there 
are serious complaints and are known for goondaism.” 

But such expressions of concern, however welcome, would be of 
little avail by themselves unless and until a nationwide campaign is 


electioneering, it is time that leaders of all political parties realised 
that unless they pledge to keep politics out of the access of criminals, 
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Why NIC 
in - 
Cold Storage ? 


For some time now, one does not hear at all about 

the National Integration Council. Even though 
its full meeting has not been called for two years 
now, there were occasional references in Government 
pronouncements about the National Integration 
Council. The Prime Minister, for instance, made a 
Passing reference, sometime ago, to the good work 
done by one of its sub-committees on the question 
of secularism acd national integration. But nothing 
more is heard about the National Integration 
Council itself. ' 

Four months ago, the Left parties pressed the 
Government to urgently convene a meeting of the 
National Integration Council to thrash out the 
explosive situation created over the Babri Mosque- 
Ram Janambhoomi controversy and to plan outa 
national mobilisation against the menace of com- 
munalism. The Government did not turn it down 
but did nothing to call a meeting of the Council. 

Last month, Home Minister Buta Singh assured 
Parliament that a meeting of the National Integra- 
tion Council would soon be convened before the 
end of the month to discuss the continuing Punjab 
crisis. Again, no such meeting of the National Inte- 
gration Council was called. 

What is the mystery behind this studied silence of 
the Government about having a meeting of the 
National Integration Council? A little probe has 
brought out a revealing picture — revealing the state 
of the Rajiv Congress. On April 28, 1989 the well- 
known Janata leader Krishan Kant, who is a former 
member of Parliament, wrote a letter to the Chief 
Election Commissioner of India, to emphasise, as he 
said, “certain basic elements arising out of the 
subjects dealt with in Section 29-A Part IV-A of the 
Representation of the People (Amendment) Act 
1988. Under this amendment, all political parties 
have to provide in their constitution that they not 
only bear allegiance to the Constitution but also to 
the principles of socialism, secularism and demo- 
cracy and that they would uphold the sovereignty, 
unity and integrity of India”. ` 

Elaborating this, Krishan Kant points out, among 
other things that “while judging the character of a 
political party or association, whether it is secular 
or not, the mere existence of a clause declaring its 
faith in secularism will not suffice”. The constitution 
of a party, as also its election manifesto as also the 
actual practice ofits State or regional units need to 
be examined. He then. examines the case of the 
Indian Muslim League, the Shiromani Akali Dal, 
the Shiv Sena and also of the Congress-I. i 
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He then continues: “The Mizoram Pradesh Cong- 
ress Committee isa state unit of the AICC. The 
election manifesto issued for the purpose of the 
Tecent elections to the Mizoram Assembly contains 
the following: 

1. “As Christians, it is our bounden responsibility 
to proclaim the Gospel’. 

2. “Congress policy of socialism is based on the 
Biblical teaching as well as traditional ethos of 
the Mizos through which alone justico can be 
established.’ 

3. ‘To explore ways and means of sending pil- 
grims to the Holy Lang’. 

4. ‘To revise school syllabus on the basis of Mizo 
culture and Christian principles’.” 

Although the Chief Election Commissioner so far 
has not examined Krishan Kant, it appears that 
this matter was taken up by the Union Home Minis- 
try urgently but confidentially. It is obvious that 
the Congress leaders are in an awkward jam, 
because any broadcast of this famous Mizoram 
Congress manifesto would not only make a mockery 
of Rajiv’s heroics of his party being secular but may, 
if exposed, land the Congress in trouble vis-a-vis 
its profession of secularism. I believe hectic consult- 
ations and confabulations took place over this issue 
which is bound to prove embarrassing for the Rajiv: 
Congress, and that too, in an election season. 

One suggestion under serious consideration is, 
I believe, to ask Congress Chief Minister Lalthan- 
wala to resign, so that it could be claimed that the 
party chief, that is Rajiv Gandhi, has taken action 
in the matter and so the Chief Minister has stepped 
down. And then Mizoram would be put under 
Governor’s rule. Which means the Centre’s rule, 
that is, Rajiv’s rule in effect. And when all this 
would be gone through, then only the National Inte- 
gration Council would be convened. This proposal 
from the Home Ministry is understood to be still 
awaiting clearance from the Prime Minister. 

The Government is really worried that at a meet- 
ing of the National Integration Council, some mem- 
bers might bring up the question of this manifesto 
by the Mizoram Congress. 

Another possible reason why the National Integra- 
tion Council meeting has been put off so long is 
also available in New Delhi circles. This says that 
previously Chandra Shekhar as the leader of the 
Janata-Party could attend the meeting of the Coun- 
cil. Now that the Janata Dal has been formed out 
of the Janata Party, the invitation to attend has to 
be extended to Vishwanath Pratap Singh, as the 
leader of the Janata Dal. The Prime Minister’s circle 
feels that he will be put into discomfort finding 
himself face to face with V.P. Singh. So, some bright 
boys in the Secretariat are understood to have sug- 
gested the reconstitution of the National Integration 
Council. This is believed to be seriously considered 
so that V.P. Singh could be excluded from it. Then, 
only then, can the National Integration Council be 
called. 

The Government certainly owes an explanation to 
the public why the NIC has been put into cold 
storage for so long. N.G. 
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Hindu Backlash : The Chauvinist Challenge 
RAJNI KOTHARI 


‘THE NARROWING of the calculus of politics 
has produced the kinds of tension into which we 
have of late moved. We have moved from conside- 
ring politics as a coalition of diverse interests—the 
Muslims, the tribals, the other religious minorities, 
the Dalits as well as certain poorer sections of the 
Hindus, producing a kind of ‘winning coalition’ be- 
cause it gives to you a very populous basis—to a 
perception that the key to winning an election is to 
mobilise the Hindu heartland in which a ‘majority’ 
of the people are located. 

To have identified the ruling party with the 
aspirations of this ‘majority’ which for some peculiar 
reason, while it is a majority, feels insecure with the 
democratic process was the height of political ex- 
pediency and shortsightedness that will prove very 
costly in the long run (including most of all to the 
Congress). It is this that we are living through right 
now. People have talked of a Hindu backlash, but 
what has taken place in the process is that this 
particular ‘majority’ has taken to thinking of itself 
at once in religious and political terms. It is felt— 
and this has been going on for quite some time— 
that here we are a very large majority and yet the 
state and the policy process have only benefited the 
minorities. All minorities at that, not only Sikhs 
and Christians and Muslims, but also the tribals and 
the Dalits. They have everything—reservations, 
armaments, special economic deals—and can even 
flout the law of the land when it comes to regulating 
their personal lives. Only we have nothing. 

It is precisely because we have been very tole- 
rant that we have been taken for a ride and 
it is about time that we assert ourselves and come 
out of this internal division that has plagued 
us, unify ourselves and meet the challenge of the 
minorities. This kind of jingoism has worked its 
way into the Hindu mind following the happenings 
in Punjab, Kashmir and the like, the caste riots in 
Gujarat and Bihar and, of course, the controversy 
over Ramjanmabhoomi and Babri Masjid in the 
North and that is what we are still in and I do not 
think we have recovered from it. 

We have gone through this whole process of 
electoral manipulation which was used and ex- 
ploited by the Congress party. 
course, the Congress party benefited greatly because 
it could wipe out a number of Opposition groups 
which had some kind of a communal leaning and it 
came out as a party with the most communal appeal, 
particularly in the Hindu heartland. But it can be 


The author is a noted social scientist inti- 
mately connected with the civil liberties movement. 
This is excerpted from his book Politics and The 
People : In Search of a Humane India. 
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In the event, of ` 


no more than a short term gain. Because when one 
thinks of the overall spread of the Congress party, 
wherever there has been a good regional formation, 
wherever there has been a strong regional party, 
that is where the Congress has not made it. Wher- 
ever there is a strong regional current with its own 
cultural identity, it has failed. And this is going to 
grow, not decline. It already includes the whole of 
the South, Punjab, Kashmir, West Bengal and 
Tripura, large parts of the North-east and now 
Haryana—where too a strong regiunalist wave has 
been noticeable. Nor can the Congress survive in 
the Hindu belt any longer before the sweep of the 
BJP, on the one hand, and the lower class patties, 
on the other. Yet the Congress is fast ceasing to be 
the ‘central party’ because, in its promotion of com- 
munalism and ethnic identities, it has brought to an 
end its earlier coalitional and umbrella image. 

The second aspect of this reduction of a plural 
society to a majority-minority calculus is that most 
ofthe minorities are unable to deal with this situa- 
tion with any confidence, partly because they are 
small, paitly because they are very defensive, partly 
because they have always tried to work with the Con- 
gress party which has always been thought of as being 
the protector of their interests. But more than all this 
there is also a fundamental philosophical problem. It 
is that their own dominant tradition, whether of Islam 
or of Christianity, has been one in which there is a 
centre, a well defined core. It is very unlike the 
original Hindu framework although the modernisers 
of Hinduism want that Hinduism also should take 
on some of the characteristic of European Christian- 
ity or of Islam, that is, have a more unified ethos, a 
centralising church and an authoritative book, which 
was never there among the Hindus. Hinduism had 
no centre. They want to provide a centre today. 
They want to copy more or less the same religions 
they want to fight against. What the Hindus are 
trying to do iş to project certain ideal type images of 
these communities and then insist that the Hindus 
should become like them so that they have a much 
more centralised, unified, strong and hard core about 
themselves rather than the present very divided, weak 
and ‘effeminate’ way of doing things. Hindus, the 
modernisers feel, are a very effeminate culture and 
they want to make it a macho culture. This is 
unfortunate but it is a mode of thinking that is 
beginning to take shape. It is a very great distor- 
tion of Hindu identity and of Hindu culture because 
central to the whole Hindu conception is a pluralist 
internal structure. 

A broad, sensitive and eclectic position is now 
giving place to a wholly un-Hindu chauvinist reaction 
that is taking the form of a Hindu backlash. 

(Continued on page 24) 





Insulting Mahatma’s Sou) 


SAYED S. SHAFT 


Doordarshan disclosed that a 
Statue of Mahatma Gandhi would be installed 
India Gate where, once upon a 


the demolition of the beautiful canopy because it 
would not be nice to have the Father of the Nation 
sitting under the shadow of the imperial chattri! 
According to Doordarshan, the anavaran (unveiling) 
ceremony is to be performed on Monday, Octo- 
ber 2, 1989 so as to coincide with the birthday of the 
Mahatma. 

What an irony! What a sacrilege! What an insult 
to the soul and spirit of the Mahatma! As and when 
done, it would be i infli 

y this generation 
could be so terrible as the denial of 


Delhi is not an ordinary city. It has been the 
traditional capital of our country. It has witnessed 
the making and un-making of history, of empires. 
And like India, Delhi epitomises the essential ethos 
of repeated incarnations: births, deaths and re- births. 
One has, therefore, to be careful in dealing with its 
historical heritage. It is a unique city in India, 
indeed in the world. Presently serving as free India’s 
rajdhani, the original imperial New Delhi (sometimes 
called Lutyen’s New Delhi) is, by one count, the 
eighth city among the many that came and vanished 
in the Delhi Triangle that is, between the Ridge and 
the River. The present metropolis is thus the ninth 
Delhi. 

The city of Delhi is truly a city where history 
nudges you at every corner, and its mohallas, lanes 
and bye lanes have stories to tell. It represents the 
past in the present. Insofar as its cultural heritage 
is concerned, there are few Cities in the world to 
match its extraordinary contribution to culture and 
civilisation. As Jawaharlal Nehru once said: “we 
see the good and bad of India in this city ... Grave- 
yard of many an empire, it is the nursery of a new 


| The author is a noted architect of world renown. | 
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incumbent upon the 
and preserve this pre- 


Though New Delhi is the legacy of the British 
empire, at any rate, it forms an important segment 
of the metropolis because it serves as the national 
capital of free India. The Central Vista, once called 
Rajpath, is one of the finest 
a city planner. Itis said to 
by L’Infant’s Washington 
of the two major urban 
the other being the 
area around the Connaught Place. Through this 
vista a sort of mystical visual link has been furnished 
i to the Yamuna river that 


, in m 
Considered view, be most inappropriate and wholly 
utterly out-of-place and 
Incongrous, it would be the negation of what all the 
area man stood and struggled for throughout his 


I know I am not alone in holding such a view. For 
instance, Chief architects of 
India—Habib Rehman, Mansinh Rana, J.M. Benja- 
min — besides many professors of architecture and 
planning that includes T.J. Manickam, Bijit Ghosh, 


It is worth recording here the intense abhorrence 
Jawaharlal Nehru had against those wanting to 
commemorate the Mahatma by erecting his statues 
and naming roads after him in many cities of India, 
He said: 

All over India there is a tendency to 

and public buildings after Gandhiji. This is a very cheap 
al, and a certain satisfaction is gained 
without expense or exertion. Almost, it seems to me that 

i i showing off that we 


name roads, squares 


(Continued on page 23) 
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NAM: Beyond Bipolar 
Hegemony 


K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


TH concept of non-alignment may be traced to the 
first broadcast of Jawaharlal Nehru, as Vice- 
Chairman of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, on 
September 7, 1946. Nehru declared: “We propose, 
as far as possible, to keep away from the power 
politics of groups, aligned against one another, which 
have led in the past to world wars and which may 
again lead to disasters on an even vaster scale.” He 
elaborated on this concept further in his speech to 
the Constituent Assembly on March 8, 1948. Non- 
alignment was initiated as a policy to safeguard 
Indian nationa! interests and security. 

At that stage it was criticised both at home and 
abroad. Mao Zedong derided the policy by stating 
that a country had to lean to one side or the other 
and no third road was available. John Foster Dulles 
called it immoral neutrality. However, as more 
nations were decolonised they found it in their 
interest to adopt the policy of non-alignment as 
foreign policy instead of joining one bloc or the 
other. After the Brioni conference of Egypt, India and 
Yugoslavia, non-alignment became an international 
movement. The First Non-Aligned Summit was held 
in Belgrade in September 1961. Now, after 28 years, 
the Ninth Summit is again to be held there. The first 
summit was attended by 25 nations, and this summit 
would have over 101 participants. 

It is time to reflect on the achievements and 
shortcomings of the non-aligned movement and give 
thought to its futu. e. Some very significant develop- 
ments have taken place since the Eighth Summit was 
held at Harare. The two foremost nuclear powers of 
the world, the US and the USSR, have jointly 
declared tbat a nuclear war cannot be won and 
should not be fought. More recently, the leaders of 
two of the military significant nations, President 
Gorbachev of the USSR and Chancellor Kohl of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, have declared that 
was could no longer be used as a tool of politics. It 
js extraordinary that such a declaration should be 
issued trom a country whose eminent strategist Yon 
Clausewitz formulated the maxim that war the conti- 
nuation of politics by other means. 

The Soviet Union has declared that it is de-ideolo- 
gising its foreign policy, and every country is free 
to pursue its own road to socialism or even to alter 
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The author is a leading specialist of India’s 
security interests and a former Director, Insti- 
tute of Defence and Strategic Analyses, New 


Delhi. 
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The Ninth Non-Aligned Summit is being held 
in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, from September 4 to 7, 
1989. Some articles on the non-aligned movement 
are being carried here in that context. —Editor 


its economic and social systems without external 
interference. It has also indicated its desire to join 
the leading industrialised nations (the Group of 
Seven or G-7) to participate fully in international 
economic management. Pluralism is being accepted 
in the USSR, Poland and Hungary in varying 
degrees, and there are signs that other Marxist 
scieties are also likely to undergo varying types of 
changes. Today, the Maoist view that the principal 
contradiction in the world is between capitalism and 
socialism, is hardly likely to command wide 
acceptance. 

It is worth recalling that at the very first non- 
aligned summit at Belgrade in 1961, the participants 
resolutely rejected the view “that war, including the 
‘cold war’ is inevitable, as this view reflects a sense 
both of helplessness and hopelessness, and is contrary 
to the progress of the world. They affirm their 
unwavering faith that the international community 
is able to organise its life without resorting to means 
which actually belong to a past epoch of human 
history”. It further said: “Aware that ideological 
differences are necessarily a part of the growth of 
the human society, the participating countries consi- 
der that peoples and governments shall refrain from 
any use of ideologies for the purpose of waging cold 
war, exercising pressure OF imposing their will.” The 
non-aligned nations can today recall with satisfaction 
that their view proclaimed at Belgrade in 1961 has 
come to be accepted by the militarily and ideologi- 
cally significant powers of the two blocs. 
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NOW that the cold war has attenuated and President 
Gorbachev talks of a Common European Home and 
is listened to with respect in West Europe, and Presi- 
dent Bush is received with enthusiasm in Poland and 
Hungary, has the doctrine of non-alignment lost its 
relevance? This question is bound to preoccupy many 
delegations to the forthcoming summit. Other issues, 
regarding the dilution of the spirit of non-alignment, 
institutionalisation of the movement, economic issues 
such as the debt-trap, the North-South dialogue, 
the new Uruguay round, ecological issues including 
dumping of toxic wastes in developing countries, 
South-South cooperation, etc., are also likely to 
attract attention of the conference to be held this 
September in Belgrade. 

Non-alignment, in spite of the etymology of the 
term, had more to it than merely keeping out of cold 


war, military alliances, or ideological affiliations. 

eeping out of military and ideological blocs was 
not an end in itse:f. The movement called for gene- 
ral and complete disarmament, focussed on decoloni- 
sation, racism, global development and, of late, 
On ecological issues, In other words, the basic 
aim of the non-aligned movement js to Steer the 
international community towards the “one world” 
concept. While the theses advocated by the non- 
aligned movement in regard to military alliances 
and ideological schisms have been vindicated, there 
is a long way to go before the other major aims 
of the movement can be achieved. It is in this 
Perspective that the movement continues to remain 
relevant and to have a vital role to play. However, 
the emphasis of the movement needs to be recon- 
sidered. 

Till now, the first item on the agenda of the non- 
aligned movement was halting and reversing the 


use of force vis-a-vis the developing world have not 
been brought to a complete halt. However, the trend 
is towards that direction and the non-aligned move- 
ment will have to keep up its pressure to accelerate 
this trend, 

Two other major issues have 
top of non-aligned agenda. The first is the economic 
issue which has already been there, and the second is 


the ecological issue. They were also dealt With in the 


have so far been 
has come to link up the two and treat them as parts 
of the integrated issue of global development. 
economic issue hitherto encompassed the North- 
South dialogue, the new international economic 
order, and the debt crisis. The ecological issues 
merited much less attention. This position is now 
undergoing a change. In the industrialised world 
there is a realignment of economic and technological 
ower. 
E Though the industrialised world is united under 
the banner of G-7 (the US, Japan, Germany, the 
UK, France, Italy and Canada), there 'are conflicts 
of interests developing which ‘is likely to be accen- 
tuated with the implementation of the Single Europe 
Act. Japan’s €conomic clout is growing and it 
intends to convert part of that clout into influence in 
the international community, especially in the deve- 
loping world. As the tensions between Fast and 
West Europe ease, trade and economic relations 
among them are also likely to undergo major, 
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transformation. 

Simultaneously, some of the leading developing 
Countries and newly industrialised countries are 
gainirg ground in economic significance. China, 
India, Brazil, Egypt, Iran, Nigeria, Pakistan, Mexico, 
Turkey, Venezuela, Argentina, South Korea, Taiwan, 
Indonesia, etc. have faster rates of growth than 
many of the industrialised countries and, in 
coming decades, their relative economic Weight will 
steadily grow. This is not likely to be a 


economy, they are likely to have greater commona- 
lity of interest with the developing nations than with 
the advanced industrialised nations. 

Till 
in this respect the 
Now a new 
element is affecting this dialogue — the ecological 


in rain forests has an adverse climatological effect 
on the entire globe, including the industrialised 
nations. If the South does not have adequate and 
sustainable development, the resulting population 
explosion leads to Population pressures on the deve- 
loped world, 


climate change, global 
bons, cutting down of rain forests, etc. there have 
to be North-South dialogues in future and these will 
not be unequal ones, 


AS the developing countries develop weapon techno- 
logies, some among them even advanced weapon 


treaty will have to be non-discriminatory. It should 
be made clear even at this stage that the US, the 
USSR and other leading powers will be subject to 
the same degree of international inspection with full 
participation of the developing countries as they 
expect to exercise on others. : 

As the power of the hegemonic powers is diffused, 
the middle tier powers (within both the industrialised 
world and the developing world) are likely to have a 
more significant role to play in international decision- 
making. The non-aligned movement has to take 
note of this crucial development that is currently 
taking place. Last time the North-South dialogue 
was based on the supposed commodity clout of the 
South. That did not work. Ifitistobe based on 
the common ecological threat to the planet which, in 
the words of the Norwegian Prime Minister, Ms Gro 
Brundtland, is next only to that of global nuclear 
war there has to be a constructive dialogue involving 
both developed and developing nations. 

The non-aligned who are for one world will have 
to stress increasingly this common threat faced by 
all nations, a threat against which no single nation, 
however wealthy and powerful, can protect itself. 
Only common global action can ensure human 
survival. This theme, if addressed to the populations 
of industrialised nations, is likely to have a greater 
impact than the eatlier pleas of the non-aligned 
movement for nuclear and general disarmament a 
new international economic order and North-South 
dialogue. The growing adverse impact of climatic 
change, pollution in industrial countries through 
acid rain, toxic wastes, automobile exhausts, etc., 
have already started to sensitise those populations. 
The growth in popularity of ‘the Green parties is a 
sign of this trend. 

Apart from focussing on this common threat to 
the future habitability of this planet for the popula- 
tions of the developed world there has to be a new 
strategy in regard to membership and the nomen- 
clature of the movement itself. Since the middle tier 
powers are likely to play an increasingly influential 
role and since the cold war animosities and ideologi- 
cal rigidities are attenuating, the movement has to 
look for allies among the industrialised nations 
which are likely to share the objectives of promoting 
the concept of one world, ensuring the future habit- 
ability of the planet, democratising international 
decision-making by making it more broad-based and 
subscribing to a cooperative economic order instead 
of a conflictual one. 

Even now the decisions of G-7 that affect the 
economic well-being of many developing countries 
have to be influenced through the relatively sympa- 
thetic industrial nations among that group. Similarly, 
the non-aligned movement will gain in strength and 
influence if it is able to bring into its fold countries 

i ecological 
issues in spite of their membership of military, 
alliances which are in any case losing their signifi- 
_ cance. 

With the pace at which Gorbachev is pressing 
ahead with his disarmament proposals the non- 
_ aligned will have to give serious thought to the world 
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beyond military alliances. If major economic and 
industrial cooperation could take place across the 
ideological divide there is no reason why there 
should not be some future visions about similar 
cooperation across the North-South divide, especially 
if there is to be increased competition among the 
industrialised giants. To the rise in technological 
and economic capabilitics of some of the developing 
nations increasing South-South cooperation is a 
logical corollary. 


IF these goals are to be achieved the non-aligned 
movement will have to regenerate itself and dis- 
continue its routine triennial excercise of updating a 
draft document within a somewhat rigid framework. 
It is not going to be practical to bring about such 
revolutionary changes in the Belgrade summit. The 
very idea of changing the title from the non-aligned 
to “one world” will shock most of those conditioned 
by conventional wisdom. Others will ask whether 
permitting industrialised countries into the movement 
will not lead to a situation where they would take 
charge of the movement and start dictating or at 
least influencing many of the weaker members. It 
will also be a legitimate question how it will be 
different from the UN if the movement is to be for 
one world with admission open to all. 


The UN was established to maintain security and 
political order. With the absence of a global wat 
over the last 44 years and decolonisation leading to 
a global nation-state system it could be said the UN 
has justified itself. Now with the realisation that a 
nuciear war cannot be won and must not be fought, 
that war is no longer a viable tool of politics, that 
the adverse impact of climate change poses a threat 
next only to a nuclear war and that the alternative 
to sustainable global development is a planet with 
declining habitability, the main focus of nations and 
mankind has to shift from military security issues to 
economic, developmental and ecological factors. It 
is to this transition that the non-aligned movement 
should start addressing itself. In doing so there should 
be no fear that the hitherto militarily or industrially 
powerful nations would continue to dominate tho 
international system. Mankind’s instinct, for survival 
and rationality and subscribing to keeping the planet 
habitable are bound to prevail over factors of power. 
After all, the history of the nonaligned movement 
itself is positive proof that right ideas win ovet 
power. 


Already in the UN General Assembly the indus- 
trialised nations are not able to dominate because of 
the numerical superiority of the developing nations. 
Unlike the UN, which was founded by the indus- 
trialised nations and whose rules were laid down by 
them, here the non-aligned are in a position to 
formulate rules to ensure that the future entrants 
(the developed nations) will not be able to dominate. 
The Belgrade summit will not be able to decide on 
this issue but the thinking regarding the future of 
non-alignment beyond the era of military alliances 
and bipolar hegemony has to start there. D) 





NAM : Challenges and Objectives 
MILOS MINIC 


Is the centenary of the birth of Jawaharlal Nehru 

it is necessary to deal with the challenges and 
objectives before the non-aligned .movement on the 
eve of its Ninth Summit. Nehru, alongwith Tito and 
Nasser, took the initiative to get together non-aligned 
countries as far back as 1956, when they held their 
historic meeting in Brioni island in Yugoslavia. 
Nehru was one of the founding fathers of the move- 
ment and policy of non-alignment and one of the 
most influential architects of the original principles 
and goals and of the political platform of non-align- 
ment adopted at the first conference of heads of 
state or government of non-aligned countries held in 
Belgrade in 1961. -© 

What has happened to the vision of a more peace- 
ful and more just world that inspired the great 
founders of the movement and policy of non-align- 
ment three decades ago? Has this vision proved to be 
an unattainable utopia? or, was it far-sighted anti- 
cipation of the main directions and trends in the 
development of international relations, which, with 
the passage of time, would prevail over the confron- 
tation of contradictions and contrasts in the present- 
day world? . 

International relations are in a state of continuous 
development and change. The same is true of the 
movement and policy of non-alignment. Therefore, 
it is quite natural that the movement should be faced 
with ever new challenges requiring of it to build its 
political platform upon new objectives and new 
courses of action. On the eve of the Ninth Conference 
an extensive debate is underway among the non- 
aligned countries on the role of the non-aligned 
movement in the substantially changed international 
situation in the period from 1985 to the present day. 
The debate is focussed on the challengss and objec- 
tives facing the movement, as well as on the ways 
and means and methods of its work in the process of 
great changes in international affairs. ; 


THERE is a widespread view among the non- 
aligned countries (as demonstrated at the Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Nicosia in September 1988, 
the Meeting of the Coordinating Bureau of Non- 
Aligned Countries at the ministerial level held in 
Harare in May 1989, etc.) that it is necessary to 
modernise the movement and its activities, to bring 
the non-aligned movement and its policy in line with 
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the new trends in international relations in condi- 
tions of revitalisation, renewal and Strengthening of 
detente inaugurated by the opening of dialogue, 
negotiations and agreements as well as improvement 
on a wider plane of relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

The general public in the non-aligned countries 
and the world public expect the non-aligned coun- 
tries to identify at their Ninth Conference the main 
lines of action of the movement that will ensure the 
fulfilment of its role in new conditions in the period 
ahead, as it has done in the past in the then prevail- 
ing conditions. 

The question of the role and influence of the 
movement and the policy of non-alignment at the 
Present moment attracts the attention of both the 
superpowers and blocs and of almost all other factors 
influencing the direction of international relations, 

The “new thinking” in Soviet foreign policy with 
respect to the world and international relations does 
not look upon the non-aligned movement as a 
“natural ally” of “the socialist community”, but as 
an autonomous and independent international factor 
which plays “an important role” and contributes 
significantly to the international eflorts aimed at re- 
solving the major international problems on the 
bases and along the lines that the new Soviet foreign 
policy deems acceptable, parallel or close to its new 
concepts and approaches, 

The United States’ policy — which has for a num- 
ber of years been in some kind of confrontation with 
the activities of the non-aligned movement, although 
the movement itself never wished that, and which did 
not conceal its displeasure with the activities of the 
movement, particularly of some groups of non- 
aligned countries — seems to have started to look 
upon the role of the non-aligned movement more 
favourably and to stress that in the new international 
situation the movement of non-aligned countries, 
too, can have a “new role”, 

Other international factors and the democratic 
forces throughout the world Te-emphasise the fact 
that in the situation of renewed detente the policy of 
non-alignment and the activities of the non-aligned 
movement have an extremely important role to 
play. 

However, other views are also heard in the inter- 
national community: that the movement of non- 
aligned countries has long become inefficient, impo- 
tent, passive and disunited; that it is in a state of 
crisis; that it has been 
international developments, away 
political scene; that this has become obvious, parti- 


u 


cularly in the past few years since the revival of 
detente between the superpowers and blocs at an 
accelerated pace. 

Such views are supported by statements that the 
non-aligned movement has played out its historic 
role and exhausted most of its programme. The testi- 
mony of this being that the decolonisation process 
has been completed; that the cold war has stopped 
and the confrontation between the superpowers and 
blocs has been replaced in many instances by dia- 
logue, negotation and accommodation between them; 
that the process of disarmament has been initiated; 
that the process of detente is progressing in ever 
broader areas (as also testified by the normalisation 
of Sino-Soviet relations, etc.). From time to time it 
is noted that the non-aligned movement has waged a 
long and assiduous struggle to achieve all these and 
that it has contributed a great deal to such a deve- 
lopment of international relations. 

But it is also claimed that a new situation has 
emerged in which international problems will be 
addressed through negotiations and understanding 
on a broader plane; therefore, the non-aligned move- 
ment cannot historically and practically have the 
game role that it had in the past. Moreover, it is said 
that many international problems can be more suc- 
cessfully dealt with in the United Nations which will 
be revitalised and will take up its proper role, which 
it could not possibly have assumed in conditions of 
the cold war, international tension, confrontation 
and rivalry between the superpowers and the mili- 
tary-political alliances. 

Similar views can be heard also in some non-aligned 
countries, including Yugoslavia, usually in connec- 
tion with the discussions on a European option for 
Yugoslavia. 

True, many non-aligned countries at their meet- 
ings before the Ninth Conference have expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the intensity, efficiency and 
results of the movement’s action. They have, no 
doubt, a number of reasons to feel that way. But tuat 
has not prompted them to think along these lines. 
On the contrary, they see the movement’s prospects 
for the future in revitalising its activities and in 
modernising it. 


The views in question are more based on desire , 


than on the very complex developments in a world of 
contradictions and contrasts, and are partly due to 
excessive optimism and expectations for the world 
to change more rapidly than is objectively possible. 

And the process of change in conditions of detente 
in highly complex and contradictory. 

The anti-colonial revolution and decolonisation 
have ended. However, colonial domination has left 
the newly independent states at such a low level of 
economic and social development that the present 
international economic system makes it very difficult 
for them to maintain their political and economic 
independence. Moreover, they are in danger of 
getting into the trap of new dependence, that of 
neo-colonialism and other forms of domination. 

Detente is undoubtedly moving forward. However, 
both the superpowers claim that no major break- 
through has been made that would guarantee a more 
stable peace and security in the world as well as 
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progress of all countries on the basis of the princi- 
ples of independence, equality and other principles 
of active and peaceful coexistence. Neither have all 
countries become part of the process of detente. It 
has not yet been extended to encompass all inter- 
national issues, all areas of international relations 
and all geographic regions. 

The disarmament process is still in its initial 
stages. The great powers and the two blocs have but 
scratched the surface of the huge arsenals of nuclear 
and other weapons and their mighty armed forces 
developed during the period of cold war and the 
arms race. According to available information, they 
continue their race for modernisation of both the 
conventional and. nuclear weapons; despite the 
resumption of negotiations on disarmament and 
reduction of armed forces, only in Europe for the 
time being. Moreover, the non-aligned countries 
themselves have not started to reduce their arma- 
ments or armed forces, even though military expen- 
ditures weigh heavily on their economic develop- 
ment. 

There have been some agreements between the 
superpowers and the parties in conflict regarding the 
defusion of existing hotbeds of crisis. Thus, some of 
them have begun to disappear, but the process is 
evolving with great difficulties and complications. 
For example, Soviet troops have withdrawn from 
Afghanistan; however, not all the parties comply 
with the Geneva agreements and the crisis is being 
prolonged. The agreements for the independence of 
Namibia have finally got off the ground; however, 
South Africa impedes the implementation of the 
agreements. The war between Iran and Iraq has 
ended; but no peace agreement has yet been arrived 
at between these two countries. The crisis in 
Cambodia is perpetuated and steps have been taken 
with a view to bringing about the withdrawal of the 
Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea and to reaching 
a political solution. The situation in Central America 
and in and around Nicaragua still shows no sign of 
improvement. The crisis in the Middle East and the 
Palestinian problem are not being resolved due to 
Israel's intransigent posture. No progress has been 
made, either, in resolving the crisis in Lebanon, 
Cyprus, etc. 

The world economy and international economic 
relations have been developing in conditions of ever 
greater imbalances, to the disadvantage of the 
developing countries while the gap between deve- 
loped, especially developed Western countries, and 
developing countries has been widening. The serious 
international economic problems are burdening 
international economic and political relations. These 
problems are not being solved in an adequate 
manner, thus making the situation of a large majority 
of the developing countries increasingly unbearable. 
In the negotiations between the superpowers these 
problems and the entire area of international econo- 
mic relations have been sidestepped. The place and 
role of international economic cooperation in the 
great power strategy in conditions of detente are yet 
unclear. It is still uncertain whether detente is going 
to extend also to the sphere of international econo- 
mic relations. 


This brief reminder of the actual state of affairs 
in international relations is sufficient to demonstrate 
that the policy and movement of non-alignment have 
not yet played their historic role to the full, that 
there still remains much to be done by the movement 
in the newly created international situation. Precisely 
the improved international climate of detente offers 
broad possibilities for the non-aligned movement to 
develop intensive activities with a prospect of carrying 
out its historic mission more successfully than during 
the period of international tensions. 

Neither have the significance or the validity of the 
Principles and goals of the policy of non-alignment 
diminished in any way. Quite the opposite. The 
ever deeper transformations and the ever stronger 
winds of change blowing in the material and cultural 
life of nations of the world and in international 
affairs make them ever more relevant. 

Also, the political platform and programmes of 
the non-aligned movement, developed and elaborated 
in less than thirty years of its existence and activities, 
have not been exhausted, or ceased to be pertinent in 
the world today, either. Because many objectives 
spelled out in these programmes have not been 
realised and many important problems have not been 
resolved. The time in which we live, it should be 
admitted, requires that innovations be introduced 
into the programmes, into the strategic, tactical, 
political and organisational means and methods of 
the movement’s work in the new circumstances. 

The need for innovation or modernisation of the 
movement and policy of non-alignment does exist 
and is obvious in both the political and economic, 
and in other areas of international relations, 


IN the political sphere the essence of innovation 
boils down to the question: what kind of orientation 
and action offers prospects and possibilities for the 
non-aligned movement to participate actively and 
fully in the process of detente, which is for the 
present geared by the superpowers and the military- 
political alliances. This would enable the movement 
to play a more influential role and assume its share 
of responsibility in having detente move in the direc- 
tion of becoming a universal, rather than bloc, 
detente, that is in the direction of the development 
of international relations on global level consistent 
with the principles of active and peaceful coexistence 


and with the purposes and principles of the United , 


Nations Charter. 

Without attempting to offer a more complete 
answer to this extremely important question, I shall 
confine myself in this contribution to only four 
remarks concerning challenges and the need for 
innovations in the political area of international 
relations. 

First, what is needed are innovations and adjust- 
ment in the conduct and attitude of the non-aligned 
countries towards other international factors which 
influence largely, or even decisively, the development 
of international affairs. And these factors include 


the great powers, other member states of the alliances . 


as well as other non-bloc states like the People’s 
Republic of China and some others. 
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In view of the fact that in recent times instead of 
confrontation characteristic of periods of tension, 
the trend towards dialogue, negotiations and under- 
standing has intensified in the process of detente, 
the non-aligned movement, too, is ina position to 
look for ways tc participate as a partner of other 
major international factors, in the dialogue, negotia- 
tions and agreement-reaching wherever it is necessary 
and feasible and where other international factors 
recognise the need for this in order to tackle the key 
international problems more successfully. 

In the present international environment, dialogue 
and understanding isthe main road leading to the 
attainment of the movement’s objectives, rather than 
confrontation with these international factors, often 
over less important issues. A turnaround by the 
movement in that direction is essential, regardless of 
whether some non-aligned countries or groups of 
them in various regions may still be facing the 
policies of the great powers and interference in their 
internal affairs, and some other circumstances, 
imposing on them confrontation and rendering more 
difficult transition to dialogue, negotiation and 
reaching of understandings on the peaceful settle- 
ment of controversial issues. 

In the new conditions the movement cannot limit 
itself mostly to declarations, resolutions, appeals and 
similar documents, as that is insufficient and cannot 
be really effective. More important, it is dangerous, 
because the non-aligned movement could thus remain 
on the sidelines, as a factor having little influence, 
and leave the initiative to other international factors 
conducting and guiding the resolution of interna- 
tional problems of vital importance to all countries 
of the world. Therefore, it is incumbent upon the 
movement to take up, in the interest of the world 
community as a whole, in particular in the interest 
of non-aligned countries, its share of responsibility 
for the development of the international situation, 
within the bounds of its capabilities and in a manner 
corresponding to the situation. 

Secondly, the movement is now faced with the 
challenge to find best ways and means to fulfil this 
task. It would be sufficient if the Ninth Conference 
only takes a principled position in this regard, and 
subsequently adjusts the movement’s activities in 
practice. Detente has opened the road to the 
revival of and an increased role for the United 
Nations especially the Gencral Assembly and the 
Security Council. Conditions are being created to 
ensure a more successful action by non-aligned coun- 
tries at the United Nations than was the case in the 
period of international tensions provided that the 
movement of non-aligned countries adapts its posture 
and behaviour to the changed international climate. 

In this respect, it is most important, in my opinion, 
that the movement should do allit can to have the 
decisions of the United Nations, particularly those 
of the General Assembly and the Security Council, 
prepared in such a way as to be adopted by conse- 
nsus, rather than by a majority of votes. The experie- 
nce gained so far shows that consensus can best be 
reached through direct dialogue with the major 
international factors in the world organisation rather 
than only through the deliberations in the committees 
and general debates. Decisions reached by consensus 
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‘ate more likely to be translated into reality than 
those adopted by a majority of votes (although some 
items will continue to be decided by a majority of 
votes). The non-aligned countries have had an 
important part in the United Nations in the past, 
too. However, the possibilities are now greater for 
them to strengthen their role and influence. This 
will depend on the initiatives and the adjustment of 
the behaviour andthe approach of non-aligned 
countries to the changing international situation. 

Third, the trend of peacefully resolving disputes 
and conflicts among states has been gaining ground 
in recent years. The solution of the most serious 
world crises and wars is now taking recourse to such 
apath. This principle has been advocated by the 
non-aligned movement since its inception. This 
principle is one of the original principles of non- 
alignment. 

Inspite of this, this principle was until recently 
seldom observed in the world, even among the non- 
aligned countries. Statistics indicate that instances 
of attempts to resolve disputes and conflicts by violent 
means and war were more frequent among the non- 
aligned countries. 

Bearing in mind that peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, dialogue and understanding are increasingly 
being promoted in the present-day world, the non- 
aligned movement should, by its very nature, be in 
the forefront of these tendencies. Another major 
challenge is facing the movement and itis up to it 
to live up to that task in the most recent develop- 
ments on the international scene. 

If the assessments of the recent ministerial confe- 
rences of the non-aligned countries in Nicosia and 
Harare are correct, then, in the process of strengthen- 
ing of detente, differences and disputes among the 
non-aligned countries, in particular extremes and 
polarisations, are less apparent. This could enable 
the Ninth Conference not only to adopt its positions 
and decisions more unanimously, but would also 
greatly improve the capacity of the movement to 
take initiatives and actions aimed at fulfilling the 
objectives and tasks to be determined by the Ninth 
Conference, and increase the influence of the move- 
ment on the course of international relations. 

If the trend of relaxation of tensions, and of 

ceful settlement of differences, disputes and 
conflicts between some non-aligned countries conti- 
nued to strengthen, the movement would only be 
justified in demanding and advocating the peaceful 
settlement of other international disputes and con- 
flicts outside the non-aligned movement. Moreover, 
this could also be one of the most important guaran- 
tees that the non-aligned movement is able to res- 
pond in the right way to the challenges posed by the 
development of the international situation today. 

Fourth, in the last few years initial steps have 
been taken towards disarmament after decades of 
futile discussions and negotiations on the subject. 
For the first time we are witness to the implementa- 
tion of the Gorbachev-Reagan agreement on the 
elimination of intermediate-range nuclear missiles. 
Negotiations between the USSR and the USA on 
the reduction of the number of intercontinental 
nuclear missiles by half are continuing. Negotiations 
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of 25 meinber-countries of the two blocs on the 
substantial reduction of conventional arms and 
troops in Europe are also in course. Negotiations on 
the reduction or elimination of short-range nuclear 
missiles are also likely to take place. Negotiations 
on the banning of nuclear tests and chemical 
weapons are also underway. 

For the first time in sight is the reduction in mili- 
tary expenditures instead of their steady growth 
which started with the cold war and has continued 
up to the present day. Also, for the first time there 
are real chances of a part of resources released in 
this way being re-allocated for development, first 
and foremost of the least developed countries. 

This time we have reason to expect a successful 
outcome rather than a failure of the current nego- 
tiations on disarmament, although many nego- 
tiations in the past failed to yield results. For, the 
entire world public lends its full and active support 
to these negotiations. 

If every practical step towards disarmament is at 
the same time the most efficient step towards 
strengthening world peace and security, then it may 
be said that there are prospects for the world to 
face a series of such steps and thus to find itself on 
the threshold of a more stable international peace 
possibly for a longer period. 

Ever since the First Summit Conference in 
Belgrade in 1961, the movement of non-aligned 
countries has stressed the need for disarmament as 
an issue of highest priority. Disarmament is now 
becoming a general demand and an aim of the entire 
world which is starting to realise, although very 
slowly, its importance. This new phenomenon anda 
new trend in the international situation place a 
major challenge before the non-aligned movement 
and every non-aligned and other developing country: 
what should and can the non-aligned countries do to 
contribute to strengthening the trend of disarma- 
ment, and resolving the problem of inter-relationship 
between disarmament and development? 

This new trend in the field of disarmament and the 
improved prospects for enhancing world peace and 
security can only bring about an improvement of 
security conditions for all countries, including the 
non-aligned and other developing countries. Of 
course, this does not rule out the possibility for the 
security of some non-aligned countries or groups 
of countries in various regions, to be threatened. Or 
the possibility for the existing unfavourable situation 
to be prolonged. 

Proceeding from these considerations, the Yugoslav 
scientists and experts studying the problem of the 
relationship between disarmament and development 
have assessed that the strengthening of detante and 
the possible reduction of military expenditures by 
the superpowers and the military-political alliances 
offer real chances and possibilities for re-allocation 
for development purposes of a part of the resources 
released in this way, in the improved climate for 
international cooperation. They also consider that 
the present, new conditions are more favourable 
and that this will enable the Ninth Summit Con- 
ference to launch an initiative and adopta recom- 
mendation to the effect that non-aligned and other 


these resources to development. 
Such an actionon the part of the non-aligned 
countries would substantially strengthen their posi- 


of the Least Developed Countries. 
_ The resources obtained in this way would not be 


Insignificant because already in 1986 military expen- 


ditures in the world amounted to around US $ 1000 
billion, of which those of the 


of the arms race — the superpowers and the military 
blocs. Now, at the time of detente and the trend 
towards increasing disarmament such a Proposal, 
it seems to me, is more realistic and deserves ful] 
attention. In my opinion, it would be of great signi- 
ficance if the non-aligned countries could agree at 
it Conference ona Proposal along 
these lines or a similar proposal. 


ON the eve of the Ninth Summit Conference the 
non-aligned movement faces the most comiplex and 
complicated problems ag well as the most difficult 
challenges in the economic sphere of international 
relations. 


in the correlation of forces, 
relations between developed and developing coun- 


The position of the developing countries has dete- 
Tiorated so much that they had every right to con- 
clude at the recent (June 1989) Ministerial Con- 
ference of the Group of 77 Developing Countries 
in Caracas that the eighties are lost for the majority 
of developing countries as far as development is 
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Declaration of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States was also adopted, but its implementation was 
blocked as a result of the developed countries’ 
economic policies and by the absence of political will 
for cooperation with developing countries. 

That is why the economic problems and challenges 


of the economies of developing countries which area 
part of the world economy, 

In the course of the Preparations in Yugoslavia 
nference, in discussions in the 
political circles, among academics and specialists, it 
has been concluded that the non-aligned movement 


and registered 
growth over the past six years. On the other hand, 
the developing countries, particularly the least 
developed ones, the heavily indebted countries and 
some others, have not succeeded in overcoming stag- 
nation and economic crisis which for many of them 


adjustment on to the shoulders of the developing 
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&ountries. The best indication of this being the net 
outflow of over 30 billion dollars annually from the 
developing to the developed countries. 

Third, a new cycle of the widening economic and 
technological gap between developed and developing 
countries has been opened. Science and technology 
have for a number of years played the key role in the 
development policies of developed countries. Thus, 
most of the scientific and technological capacity as 
well as the largest part of the capital invested in 
scientific and technological research are concentrated 
in the hands of these countries. The developed 
countries are using scientific and technological 
advances to increase the advantages gained vis-a-vis 
the developing countries in technology, capital and 
the overall efficiency of their economies. 

Fourth, the interdependence of the world economy 
is ever more expanding. Nevertheless, for many 
developing countries dependency on developed coun- 
tries is increasing and in some developing countries 
is taking up the form of neo-colonialism. An 
example of this are the debts of heavily indebted 
countries. 

Fifth, in view of the fact that for a number of 
years now the debt crisis has not been dealt with in 
an adequate manner, the highly indebted countries 
in a state of deep crisis; they are experiencing social 
unrest and are unable to revive economic develop- 
ment. Consequently, there is an ever more obvious 
need for international monetary and financial insti- 
tutions to increase their share and role in resolving 
both debt problems and problems of economic deve- 
lopment in the world. 

Sixth, transnational corporations have developed 
an extensive network of their subsidiaries in the 
world and thus relativised the sovereignty of many 
states in determining their development policies. 

Seventh, the developed countries of the West are 
stubbornly refusing to discuss the New International 
Economic Order, just as they are refusing global 
negotiations within the United Nations system. They 
have managed to transfer the regulation of these 
relations and negotiations on international economic 
issues mainly to the Bretton-Woods institutions, the 
World Bank, the International Monetary Fund end 
GATT. At the same time, an ever greater role is 
being played by the system of coordination and 
harmonisation of positions on key issues of the 
world economy — namely, on the direction and 
management of the development of the international 
economic system and the world economy — within 
the Group of Seven industrialised countries, the 
Group of Ten, the OECD, etc. The system of man- 
aging the world economy through international 
economic institutions in which the most developed 
countries of the West have the dominant role is 
almost complete. The domination of these countries 
in international economic relations has reached the 
highest level ever. 

Eighth, a new phenomenon are the reforms cur- 
rently underway in the Soviet Union, the People’s of 
Republic China and in some other socialist coun- 
tries, which are abandoning the system and the 
policy of autarky, opting for the market economy, 


opening themselves to influences of the world market 
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and of international economic institutions, and 
making efforts to participate in international eco- 
nomic cooperation at a broad level. This will lead to 
further shifts in the relations of forces in the world 
economy and have an impact on trade and circula- 
tion of goods, services, technology and capital. The 
non-aligned and other developing countries should 

pay full attention to this new phenomenon and 

adequately approach cooperation with these coun- 

tries, too, ina situation characterised by changes. 

Ninth, international economic institutions, both 
those of the UN system and outside it, face a great” 
challenge: how to harmonise the highly homogenised 
rules of conduct in international trade and in the 
monetary and financial fields, on the one hand, and 
very heterogeneous economies and national economic 
systems of countries ranging from the most develop- 
ed to the least developed ones, on the other. 

This very important knowledge resulting from the 
research on the trends in international economic 
relations and the world economy as a whole raise 
the question: how the non-aligned and other deve- 
loping countries are to adjust their activities and 
behaviour to the essentially changed situation with 
respect to international economic relations. The 
discussions related to this quest'on have produced 
some conclusions, of which I will mention but a few 
most important ones. 

In order to improve the efficiency of the non- 
aligned movement and the group of 77 developing 
countries in the economic sphere of international 
relations, it is necessary to achieve greater coordina- 
tion among them. The Group of 77 should, in turn, 
ensure the implementation of concrete initiatives and 
programmes and proposals of both the movement 
and the Group itself. 

The non-aligned and other developing countries 
should coordinate and harmonise, in a far more 
organised fashion than in the past, their views on 
major economic problems and their approach in 
international institutions such as the IMF, the World 
Bank, GATT, UNCTAD, UNIDO, etc. 

The establishment of the New International 
Economic Order based on the basic principles spelled 
out in the adopted UN documents remains to be a 
long-term strategic objective of the non-aligned 
movement and the Group of 77 developing coun- 
tries. However, these countries must recognise thai 
the new conditions require that they address specific 
international economic problems more pragmaticall; 
and support solutions on which it is possible tc 
reach consensus with developed countries, whili 
giving priority to key issues related to trade, develop 
ment finance and debt of the developing countries. 

A more pragmatic approach and behaviour of th 
developing countries taken together, or witbi 
regional or other groups set up according to the! 
special interests, implies expansion of their dialogu 
and negotiations, on a broader cooperation or O 
individual economic issues of concern to these coui 
tries, with the economically most powerful countrit 
and the integrations of developed countries — tl 
European Community, EFTA and CMEA. 

The concept of South-South cooperation ought ° 
be elaborated further so that alongside with the Sta 


arrangements on the general conditions of coopera- 
tion, business cooperation among enterprises and 
institutions of developing countries should come to 
the fore and be encouraged. 

There is a number of indications of the 
awareness in the developed countries, especially in 
Official circles and in influential political parties and 
movements, that the present state of affairs cannot 
be maintained much longer and that it is necessary 
to embark upon the search for adequate solutions to 
acute international economic problems, and to seek 
cooperation with the developing countries. The fact 
that conditions are becoming ripe for such coopera- 
tion isa new circumstance, which makes it incum- 
bent upon the non-aligned and other developing 
countries to act as promoters of initiatives for such 
cooperation. 


growing 
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WHILE supporting these assessments and conclu- 
sions, I would like to draw attention in this paper to 
two points: first, the importance of making adjust- 
ments in national economic systems and economic 
policies of developing countries with a view to 
improving their international economic position; and 
second, the possible further elaboration of the con- 
cept of South-South cooperation within the strategy 
of collective self-reliance, 

The first and most important prerequisite for 
improving the international economic position of 
developing countries, and for revitalising their eço- 
nomies, is the adjustment of each of these countries 
to the fast-paced changes in the world — in the eco- 
nomic, social and political spheres, And, above all, 
the adjustment of their economic Systems and eco- 
nomic policies in a manner that will enable them to 
make necessary structural changes in their econo- 
mies and societies, which would in turn enable them 
to gain better access to the world market and to 
improve their position in the international division 
of labour. Whether this prerequisite will be realised 
entirely depends on each developing nation, its 
government, administration and its economy. 

This aspect of the struggle to overcome the 
economic and technological gap between developed 
and developing countries in the implementation of 
the strategy of collective self-reliance was not suffi- 
ciently stressed so far by the non-aligned movement 
asa whole, and by many non-aligned and other 
developing countries, as an essential part of their 
political platform and programmes of action in the 
sphere of international economic relations. 

Resolving current international economic pro- 
blems, which will no donbt be given utmost atten- 
tion at the Ninth Summit Conference of 
Non-Aligned Countries, is the most important 
pre-condition for a more rapid and more successful 
adjustment of those developing countries which are 
lagging behind and unable on that account to get 
out of the economic crisis besetting their economies 
for a number of years and to stand on their feet 
again and embark upon the road ef new economic 
growth and general prosperity, 

The non-aligned and other developing countries 
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have been devoting great attention to South-South 
Cooperation for quite some time. The Ministerial 
Conference of Non-Aligned Countries in Pyongyang 
was entirely devoted to this issue, while it is in the 
focus of attention at all meetings of the Group of 77 
developing countries. 

Over the last few years these countries have 
achieved some results in that respect. These results, 
however, are on the whule far Short of expectations 
and still have a small share in the economic deve- 
lopment of developing countries. This is no doubt 
attributable to a number of reasons, one of the most 
important being an inadequate engageinent of deve- 
loping countries in implementing their own deci- 
sions; but it can be traced to an objectively difficult 
Situation facing the majority of developing countries 
as well. 

One of the main reasons could also be the existing 
concept of South-South cooperation which takes into 
account, to an insufficient extent, the role of the world 
market, the functioning of the international mone- 
tary and financial system, and external economic 
Policies, both of developing and developed countries, 
It seems that under the present concept the problem 
of linking South-South and North-South coope- 
ration has not been resolved. Overall, the non- 
aligned and other developing countries have not 
devoted much time in their discussions on South- 
South cooperation to the question of mechanisms 
through which it would be possible to link and inter- 
relate these two kinds of cooperation. The impor- 
tance of this question can best be seen from the fact 
that in the economic and social development of 
almost every developing nation, its bilateral or multi- 
lateral cooperation with developed countries has the 
major role, while the cooperation with other deve- 
loping countries is of far lesser importance, 

The present concept of South-South cooperation 
needs, obviously, to be reviewed in the light of 
Conditions created in the wake of changes in the 
international economic situation, where outward- 
looking economic policies and expansion of ties and 
cooperation with other countries prevail over the 
policies of self-sufficiency and closure. 

South-South cooperation contains potentially 
immeasurable benefits for the development of deve- 
loping countries and for their international economic 
position. However, that cooperation should not be 
confined to the developing countries alone. Instead, 
it should be intertwined jin all Possible forms and 
through appropriate mechanisms with North-South 
cooperation. Only then will it be possible for the 
results of South-South cooperation to become signi- 
ficant for the development of developing countries 
and for their position in international division of 
labour. 

The role of transnational corporations and banks, 
having in mind their growing role in the development 
of the world economy, poses a particular problem 
in this regard. In the linking and intertwining of 
South-South and North-South cooperation these 
corporations can have a very important part if ade- 
quate forms, mechanisms and methods are develop- 
ed in practice. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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NAM and Namibia 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


VER since its inception at Belgrade in 1961, the 
non-aligned movement (NAM) has been most 
active in championing such causes as decolonisation, 
freedom, justice and dismantling of apartheid, while 
waging a relentless struggle against imperialism, 
neo-colonialism, Zionism and racism. Indeed, the 
urges and aspirations of the newly independent states 
articulaled by the NAM found resonance in the 
battles launched by the peoples of South Africa resol- 
ved to eradicate apartheid as a system and those of 
Namibia determined to rid themselves of Pretoria’s 
colonial oppression. 

At practically every NAM summit the Namibian 
issue has attracted wide attention. This was true 
also of the first NAM summit that India hosted on 
its soil at New Delhi in March 1983 — the Seventh 
Conference of Heads of State and Government of 
Non-Aligned Countries. In her spirited inaugural 
address at that summit, the late Indira Gandhi, one 
of the tallest figures in the non-aligned world for all 
time to come, had branded the South African regime 
as a “notorious outlaw”, defying the international 
family with impunity, and declared: ; 

It has been rightly observed that the very existence of the 

Government of Pretoria, which institutionalises racism, 

negates the oneness of the human race. Aggression against 

its own people, and those of Namibia and other neigh- 
bours is an affront. 

The New Delhi Message adopted at that summit 
had highlighted the urgency of ensuring the “‘indepen- 
dence of Namibia ... by the speedy implementation 
of (UN) Security Council Resolution 435”, and 
focussed sharply on the African liberation struggles 
in general in the following sentences: 

Many wrongs have been perpetrated on the continent of 

Africa and its long-suffering people. The people of South 

Africa are bravely struggling against the obnoxious and 

oppressive system of racism and apartheid. We reaffirm 

our solidarity with the African people and their noble 
cause. 


RAJIV GANDHI, on whose shoulders fell the mantle 
of chairmanship of the NAM following his mother’s 
tragic assassination in the second half of 1984 and 
his election to the office of the Prime Minister of 
India, devoted special attention to the Namibian 
question. In his statement at the Eighth NAM 
Summit at Harare in September 1986, he spoke at 
length on the subject while giving an account of 
the role India as the NAM Chairman has played in 
promoting the issue of Namibian independence. 
He listed Namibia at the head of countries suffering 
from the ‘‘vestiges of oppression”. Underscoring our 
pledge to Namibia, he said: 
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Eight long years ago, Namibia was on the doorstep of free- 
dom. It was eight years ago that the Security Council 
unanimously agreed on a plan for freeing Namibia. Power 
bloc rivalries and vested interests brought extraneous issues 
to the fore. The Security Council was placed in the tragic 
predicament of failing to execute its own will. Pretoria 
has thwarted in Namibia the will of the Trusteeship 
Council, the International Court of Justice, the General 
Assembly, and the Security Council. This outrage has 
been possible only because imported rivalries have been 


given preference over human dignity and the right of the 
Namibian people to self-determination. 
Since the last summit, India has had the proud privilege of 
according full diplomatic status to the representative of the 
SWAPO in New Delhi. The Non-aligned Solidarity Fund 
for Namibia is the earnest of our commitment to freedom 
for our comrades in that beleagured land. Two inter- 
nationai conferences have been held to promote Namibian 
independence. A special session of the General Assembly 
is scheduled to take place shortly. Our movement has 
sponsored in the Security Council draft resolutions which 
commanded the support of all members except those with 
strong economic interests in South Africa. As Chairman 
of the Movement, I have written to the UN Secretary 
General.and discussed with him our anguish and anger at 
vthe delay in granting immediate, unconditional indepen- 
dence to Namibia. 


The significance of this statement lay not only in 
the narration of the steps taken by New Delhi for 
furthering the cause of Namibian freedom but in 
the lucid explanation that Namibian independence 
was thwarted due to “imported rivalries” that were 
“given preference over human dignity and the right 
of the Namibian people to self-determination”’. 

These words assume particular significance today 
when Namibia’s independence, under the aegis of 
the UN, is no longer a mirage but an imminent 
reality brought about by the Brazzaville protocol on 
December 13, 1988, and the subsequent trilateral 
accord at New York on December 22, 1988, between 
Angola, Cuba and South Africa that, in turn, hap- 
pened to be the consequence of the breakdown of 
bipolar bloc rivalries in the period of new detente 
owing its origin to the breathtaking endeavours of 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev. At the same 
time the NAM too can take credit for these develop- 
ments which have, despite various problems as well 
as Pretoria’s prevarication and imposition of mani- 
fold hurdles, set in motion the process of transition 
to Namibian independence from April 1, 1989 (that 
is linked to the withdrawal of 50,000 Cuban troops 
from Angola within 27 months of the conclusion of 
the trilateral accord). 

It is worth recalling the history of Namibia. It 
was a former German colony. Bismarck had declared 
Namibia as a German territory at the Berlin Con- 
ference (1844-45). But the Namibians offered massive 
resistance till 1907 when they had to eventually 
guccumb to the barbaric German assaults that liqui- 


dated half the Namibian populace in the southern 
and central parts of the country. After the First 
World War, Britain took it over from Germany, and 
placed it at the disposal of South Africa for adminis- 
tering it. Pretoria usurped it, annexing it as its fifth 
province, defying the mandate issued by the League 
of Nations. After the UN was set up in 1945, the 
Namibian issue figured prominently in its delibera- 
tions. But South Africa refused to part with it in 
total violation of the UN resolution on decolonisa- 
tion. 

The world body, to be fair, has been consistently 
demanding an end to South African control over 
Namibia. The mandate of South Africa was termi- 
nated by the UN in 1966. That made the South 
African presence there illegal. Yet it hardly changed 
the ground reality. Propped up by the US, the UK, 
and the FRG, Pretoria continued to ignore the UN 
directive even if it, in the process, turned itself into 
an “outlaw”, as was described by Indira Gandhi. 

The South West Africa People’s Organisation 
(SWAPO) came into being on April 19, 1960, with 
the purpose of achieving Namibian liberation. Led 
by Sam Nujoma, it has been conducting an unremit- 
ting struggle for the emancipation of Namibians 
from colonial yoke, frequently engaging the South 
African troops (numbering 100,000, that is, one 
soldier per 12 Namibians) employed to perpetuate 
Pretoria’s control ever this mineral-rich southern 
African nation. Thus, 75 South African military bases 
were set up and a 40,000-strong South-West Africa 
Territory Force established. Northern Namibia was 
made a sanctuary of the UNITA combatants fighting 
the Angolan Government based in Luanda. 

Following the Angolan independence in 1975, 
South African troops and Savimbi’s UNITA force 
invaded Angola which was thus compelled to 
invite Cuban soldiers to defend its hard-earned free- 
dom. 

Meanwhile, in 1978, the UN Security Council 
adopted Resolution 435 that called for Namibia’s 
independence. The International Court of Justice too 
declared Pretoria’s continued presence in Namibia 
as illegal. 

But South Africa could not care less. While cling- 
ing on to Namibia, it continued to endanger 
Angola’s security, sovereignty and independence in 
league with Savimbi’s UNITA. The turning point 
came with Zimbabwe militarily challenging South 
Africa and the offensives against Pretoria by the 
SWAPO of Namibia as well as Angola culminating 
in the South Africa debacle in the battle of Quito 
Canavale in Angola. Pretoria was thus forced to 
negotiate peace. This resulted eventually in the tri- 
partite agreement of December 22, 1988 (ten years 
after the UN Security Council’s Resolution 435), 
that visualised pull-out of South African troops from 
Angola and Namibia, return of Cuban troops from 
Angola, and independence of Namibia. 

It must be mentioned, however, that the new 
detente did influence the course of events in Namibia. 
Without that and the gradual disappearance of the 
bipolar landscape, it would have been difficult for 
the realisation of the positive process now underway 
in that territory in southern Africa. 
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TO what extent has the NAM helped to promote 
this process? If the views of the SWAPO are any 
indicator, the contribution of the NAM on this score 
has not been negligible. 

In his address to the session to commemorate 
the twentyfifth anniversary of the NAM at the 
Harare summit in September 1986, Rajiv Gandhi 
had pointed out that “our success in Harare will be 
judged by the extent to which we can hasten the 
liberation of the people of South Africa and the 
emergence of Namibia as a sovereign nation”. If one 
measures on the basis of that yardstick, the Harare 


Summit, which saw the emergence of Zimbabwe as 


the new NAM head, has made a significant con- 
tribution to the successful signing of the New York 
accord last December. 

The Harare summit had adopted a Special Declar- 
ation on Southern Africa that resolved to pursue a 
set of measures for hastening the independence of 
Namibia. The relevant portion of the Declaration 
reads: 


We 
(a) reaffirm once again that United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 435 (1978) is the only acceptable basis 
for the peaceful settlement of the Namibian question. In 
this connection, we vehemently reject and condemn the so- 
called linkage as an attempt designed to perpetuate the 
illegal rule of South Africa over Namibia; 
(b) reaffirm the unshirkable responsibility of the United 
Nations to bring independence to Namibia without further 
elay; 
(c) request the United Nations Secretary-General to 
continue his efforts towards the speedy implementation of 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 435 (1978); 
(d) call upon all member-countries of the non-aligned 
movement and urge the international community to exert 
maximum pressure, including the imposition of sanctions 
towards the removal of all obstacles to the implementa- 
tion of United Nations Security Council Resolution 
435 (1978); 
(e) call upon all member-countries to step up bilateral 
assistance to the SWAPO, the sole and authentic repre- 
sentative of the people of Namibia, and to contribute to 
the Non-aligned Solidarity Fund for Namibia; 
(f ) appeal to all support groups and anti-apartheid move- 
ments in the United States and in the Western world to 
intensify their activities for the immediate independence of 
Namibia; 
(g) condemn once again the so-called provisional govern- 
ment ın Namibia and urge the international community to 
continue to reject it and not to accord it any form of 
recognition; 
(b) renew our call to the, United Nations Security Council 
to impose comprehensive and mandatory sanctions against 
the racist South African regime in order to compel it to 
cooperate in the implementation of Security Council 
Resolution 435 (1978); 
(i) call upon all the member-states of the movement acti- 
vely in the United Nations General Assembly special 
session on Namibia scheduled to be held from Septem- 
ber 17 to 20, 1986. To demonstrate the importance we 
attach to the issue, we mandate the Chairman of the 
Movement to convey personally our concerns and deter- 
mination to the Special Session. 


These steps definitely played a prominent role in 
bringing about a change in the situation, although 
the main contribution came from the change in the 
global situation and the problems faced by Pretoria 
on the battlefield after the Quito Canavale debacle. 
And following the tripartite accord of December 22, 
1988, the NAM took a more active role in this 
endeavour under Zimbabwe’s chairmanship as was 
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witnessed at the Non-aligned Coordinating Bureau 
meeting at Harare in mid-May this year. 


THE Harare meet of the Coordination Bureau aptly 
focussed attention on the situation in southern 
Africa in the wake of the serious efforts by Pretoria 
to sabotage the United Nations plan for Namibia’s 
independence. This focus was not in the least 
unexpected. But it assumed significance on more 
than one count. 

It is noteworthy that the Namibian peace plan, 
based on the UN Security Council Resolution 435 
of 1978, is being implemented — despite the out- 
dated character of the resolution and all the hurdles 
imposed by South Africa — in the last phase of 
Zimbabwe’s chairmanship. Indeed, as Nathan 
Shamuyarira, the Foreign Minister of Zimbabwe, 
told this correspondent, the NAM can take justifiable 
credit for assisting the process of implementation of 
the plan “because unfortunately the Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU) has not been active on this 
front for different reasons”. 

“The NAM has been in the forefront of the 
Namibian struggle. We are the ones who have been 
petitioning and making representations to the five 
permanent members (of the UN Security Council). 
We are the ones who have been pushing (the UN 
Secretary-General) de Cuellar, and now pushing (the 
UN Secretary-General’s Special Representative for 
Namibia) Ahtisaari. We have been pushing de 
Cuellar to appoint deputies to the leading UN 
personnel in Namibia,” Shamuyarira asserted, noting 
that the UN Secretary-General “has now agreed to 
appoint a deputy to Ahtisaari, a citizen from 
Botswana” and “to appoint a deputy to General 
Prem Chand (heading the military wing of the UN 
Transition Assistance Group or UNTAG) a general 
from Kenya who knows the area”. He also detailed 
Zimbabwe's activities on this score. 

It was a different matter that South Africa was 
currently attempting to scuttle the UN plan for 
Namibian peace and independence. But here, too, 
it was not having smooth sailing. True, it went on 
a rampage against the SWAPO after April 1 (the 
date set for beginning the process of implementing 
the UN plan), taking advantage of the SWAPO’s 
incursions into Namibia prior to that date. But it 
was forced to return to the path of negotiations as 
the decision to continue the execution of the inde- 
pendence plan — taken by Cuba, South Africa and 
Angola at the sand-swept airstrip of Cahama in 
southern Angola on May 18 — clearly signified. 

According to Shamuyarira, the decision of the 
Cahama meet to send back the South African troops 
to base was a “major victory” that owed much to 
the NAM Ministerial Bureau’s wise step at Harare. 
“They (the South Africans) wanted to see what we 
would be saying. And they wanted to use that as a 
kind of excuse if we had said that we were going to 
back the frontline states in sending our troops. If 
the NAM had sent troops — South Africa was 
waiting for that to use it as an excuse for delaying 
the process. So we avoided that.” 

On the other hand, if the NAM had blamed the 
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SWAPO for the incursions prior to April 1 that 
would have been exploited by Pretoria to justify its 
savage and brutal attacks on SWAPO activists begin- 
ning April 1, he explained. “But by striking a 
middle course as we did,” Shamuyarira underlined, 
“by being very firm, by saying that South Africa is a 
stumbling block on this question, they must do such 
and such thing—one, two, three—and not ourselves 
pronouncing any thunder or lightning, we put them 
in a corner. When they read the resolution they un- 
derstood that they would now have to play ball.” 

This indeed was the response to the Special 
Declaration on Namibia adopted at the Harare 
meeting. The Declaration had affirmed the NAM 
Foreign Ministers’ unequivocal view that “South 
Africa’s continued refusal to comply with the 
provisions of Resolution 435 by, inter alia, failing 
to order all its forces to base, is now the main 
obstacle to the effective implementation of the 
Namibian independence plan”. With the culprit 
identified and the accused charged, South Africa 
was compelled to adhere to the new rules of the game. 

Not that the Harare meeting did not face diffe- 
rences on the Namibian issue. The frontline states, 
Zimbabwe included, wanted to pointedly assail the 
tole of the UN in Namibia. Others — among whom 
were Yugoslavia, India and even Cuba — called for 
circumspection and restraint so as not to undermine 
the world body’s authority, even while voicing con- 
cern and criticising the decision to reduce the mili- 
tary component of the UNTAG when Koevoet and 
other South African para-military forces had been 
stealthily integrated into the Namibian police force. 
A compromise was eventually reached with 
Zimbabwe displaying considerable sagacity. The 
Special Declaration on Namibia, in its final shape, 
“demanded the deployment of the full complement 
of the military component of UNTAG and an in- 
crease in the UNTAG police monitors in proportion 
to the strength of the existing South African police 
force”, and in this context, “welcomed the Secretary- 
General’s decision to appoint a Deputy Special 
Representative and increase the polico component.of 
the UNTAG”. 

The political declaration did, however, convey 
that the Ministers were ‘‘shocked and dismayed” by 
the events at the beginning of April “when the 
Special Representative of the UN Secretary-General 
authorised the redeployment of South African troops 
(contrary to Security Council Resolution 435/78) 
resulting in the wanton killing of many Namibians”. 
In other words, what was sought to be transmitted 
was the unwitting violation by Maati Ahtisaari, the 
Finnish Special Representative of the UN Secretary- 
General for Namibia, of the latter and spirit of the 
UN Security Council Resolution 435 of 1978 in its 
original and definitive form. This could not have 
weakened the UN. Rather, it was intended to streng- 
then the UN role. 


NAMIBIA’S transition to independence will not be 
a smooth affair. The hostilities that broke out on 
April 1 testify to the complexities heightened by 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Kuwait : Profile of Growth 
K.P. BHANUMATHY 


W= a prosperity that has come in the wake of 

the petro-dollars, tiny Kuwait, a flat sandy 
desert at the north-western angle ofthe Arabian 
desert, is humming with the kind of activity that is 
familiar in the oil-rich Arab countries. A twentieth 
century young country, it today has a lifestyle that is 
a simulated version of any small European capital. 
If technology, urbanisation, industry, modern archi- 


tecture, commerce, banking and education had . 


changed the Bedouin lifestyle of the two million 
population, among whom 1.3 million are non- 
Kuwaitis, it goes to the credit ofa pleasant man, 
Sheikh Jabar Ahmad Al-Jaber Al Sabah, the Amir 
of the state whose shrewd policies are responsible 
for his people enjoying highest per capita incomes in 
the region. 

The canny but practical decision to invest in real 
estate in Europe and the USA, and to bring modern 
development at home for the benefit of the people 
whose lifestyle was based on the desert ways of the 
Bedouin is yielding good results. Glistening plate 
glass multi-storeyed or highrise buildings, depart- 
ment stores stocked with foreign consumer goods, 
neatly planned and architecturally pleasing residen- 
tial villas, dual motorways, flyovers and a Master 
Plan — all these have changed the sand-blown desert 
into a modern city, where urban growth has over- 
taken the rise in population. 

Kuwait is the Gulf’s commercial centre where the 
fluctuations of the course are followed closely. As 
one of the large producers of oil, its proven reserves 
make it the third largest in the world after the Soviet 
Union and Saudi Arabia. The three major oil 
refineries have a capacity of 650,000 barrels a day. 
A major shift in its oil policy, that is, to refine, 
market, prospect and produce, instead of relying on 
the sale of crude oil, has brought beneficial results. 
Kuwait was the first among the OPEC members to 
undertake exploration in China, Indonesia, Sudan, 
Tunis, Tanzania and the USA. Neither the Minister 
for Finance nor the Oil Minister is willing to reveal 
the exact income from oil, but the Kuwaiti Petro- 
leum Corporation formed in 1980 with a capital of 
2.5 billion KD (1 Kuwaiti Dollar=Rs 52) informed 
that 80 percent of its exports is oil. Oil exports, 
according to the 1984 figures, were 3.1 billion KD. 
Non-oil products comprise 14 per cent, and the total 
imports are 2.3 billion KD. Non-oil-based industry 
contributes 350 million KD annually to the Gross 
Domestic Product. 

Five major power stations generate 13,000 KW 
apart from the small stations and the Kuwaitis pay 
almost nothing for electricity although they are one 
of the largest consumers of power in the world. Its 
stock exchange has importance in the Arab financial 
markets. Nineteen Kuwaiti share-holding companies 
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and nine other companies whose total Capital invest- 
ment amounted to 12,000 million KD are quoted on 
the official stock exchange. The government has a 
total ownership of companies such as petroleum, 
flour mills, transportation, navigation and airways 


. plus shares in the private companies up to 95.4 per 


cent. More than 30 industrial companies were esta- 
blished in the last ten years at an investment of 5 
million KD, many Ministers own shares or are 
owners of these companies. 

Fifty per cent of Kuwait’s oil income is invested in 
the USA. Japan is now a close contender. The high 
added value to domestic production is the main 
focus alongwith energising Kuwaiti skills and 
globalisation of activities. 

Inflation is less than two per cent. The GNP in 
1987 stood at 12.064 million US dollars. The govern- 
ment heavily subsidises housing, food, education 
and medical care. Seventy per cent of the budget is 
spent on non-Kuwaitis. So far it has covered every- 
one living in Kuwait, but recently the Finance 
Minister, Jaseem Mohamed Al-Khorafi, told this 
writer that this facility would be withdrawn from the 
non-Kuwaitis and only Kuwaiti nationals are to be 
covered by it. 

Kuwait has a small cadre of highly educated at 
the top echelons whose intelligent planning of the 
fiscal policies will benefit the next two generations. 
If there was a squander-mania in the early years of 
the petrol boom, now there js a cautious and far 
sighted policy of investing the diminishing petro- 
dollars. A future Generation Fund was started 
towards which the General Reserve Fund, that 
finances government programmes and helps policy 
implementation, siphons 10 per cent of the capital. 
The General Reserve Fund runs up to a few billions. 

Kuwait’s pragmatic leadership has brought under 
control national income and expenditure. The total 
national income rose to 3 billion KD while overseas 
investments provide an additional income of 1.20 bil- 
lion KD. 

Kuwait has been a benefactor to its Arab neigh- 
bours. Iraq has received 6 billion US dollars for its 
war expenditure, Earlier the United Arab Emirates, 
the two Yemens, Sudan and others received financial 
assistance for a number of projects. Its voluntary 
donations to the UN agencies runs into a few billion 
dollars. The Kuwaiti Fund for Arab Economic 
Development set up in 1961 has granted nearly 300 
loans to 64 countries in all. More than 1500 million 
KD was given to 15 Asian countries including India. 
Apart from loans it has also provided technical 
assistance which exceeds 90 million KD. Kuwait’s 
contribution to international aid is 3.8] per cent of 
its GNP, the highest. 

With the formation of the Gulf Cooperation 
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Council, collective economic development and poli- 
tical coordination among its six members is expected 
to be reached. The GCC was formed for tactical 
regional considerations and for a collective voice in 
international forums. Overtures by Kuwait for 
investing in India has met with bureaucratic feet- 
dragging and problems of double taxation policy. 
An Indian delegation visited Kuwait recently to 
sort out this problem. The Kuwait Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development haa granted soft loans to India 
totalling Rs 350 crores for six projects. They are the 
Kalanadi hydel project, the Kapiti power project, 
the Anpara thermal power project, the Thala-Vaishe 
fertiliser project and the South Bassein gas develop- 
ment project. Trade has not been very impressive: 
The 1985 figures state that exports to Kuwait were 
Rs 114.59 crores and imports Rs 285.82 crores. A 25 


million KD loan for development of fisheries in- 


Kerala was also agreed upon lately. 

The former Indian Ambassador to Kuwait, N.N. 
Jha, who has do ne an excellent job in promoting 
bilateral relations, said that Kuwait’s trade being 
mostly with the private sector Indian entrepreneurs 
have not shown the dynamism that the Western 
countries have displayed for entering into trade 
pacts. The potential high is but a market survey must 


Sumit: NAM & Namibia 
(Contd. from page 20) 


South African intransigence which, though tempered, 
has not been eliminated. The UNTAG is hampered 
by its small number. The role of the Special Repre- 
sentative of UN Secretary General has come under 
serious scrutiny by the SWAPO, whose activists have 
many complaints. 

Elections, supervised by the UN, are to take place 
in Namibia next November. The Constitution will 
be framed later and the entire process of transition 
to independence will be completed by April, 1990. 
However, there are serious doubts if Pretoria would 
finally leave Namibia. According to SWAPO chief, 
Sam Nujoma, it would try to cling on to the territory 
by engineering a defeat of the SWAPO in the 
November elections. 

That is, however, next to impossible. But the 
SWAPO could be denied the two-thirds majority 
essential to frame the Constitution that is part of the 
independence process. In that eventuality it would 
be compelled to come to terms with other groups, 
some of them collaborating with Pretoria. 

India and other non-aligned countries have urged 
the UN Security Council to take ‘‘urgent steps” 
to plug “loopholes” through which South Africa is 
seeking to retain its grip over Namibia. These 
“loopholes”, they say, “do not provide sufficient 
safeguards for free and fair elections” in that region. 
They have called for the immediate release of the 
remaining SWAPO prisoners, repeal of all dis- 
criminatory laws and provision of equitable media 
access to all political parties. “We can ill-afford to 
let the credibility of the UN be eroded”, they have 
underscored in an appeal to the Security Council 
currently debating the “deteriorating situation in 
Namibia”. 
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be made and more sophisticated goods must enter the 
Kuwaiti market. India has had a share in Kuwait’s 
development programme, mainly in the fields of 
construction. India’s telecommunication consul- 
tants have set up digital and electronic systems and 
pee the electric and low voltage systems since 
1979. 

At present they are engaged in cable diversion of 
the telephone network from its existing system along 
the highways, and alsoa telecommunication system 
for the Kuwaiti Oil company. TCIL has recently 
won a bid for setting up an electronic telephone net- 
work. 

Among the 120,000 Indians living in Kuwait, 
many are Kuwaiti citizens and have well integrated 
with the locals or in civil service. Among 
them are 60,000 Malayalis and 20,000 Goans. 
A sizeable labour force headed by engineers 
is working in Kuwait. Indians in Kuwait have 
no reason for complaint unless they violate 
Kuwait laws or become helpless victims of labour 
contractors as happened recently. A thousand Indian 
labourers had to go on strike as they had not been 
paid their wages for four months. The Indian con- 
tractor had absconded. However, Kuwait’s labour 
laws offer no protection in such cases. 0 


These imponderables notwithstanding, the indepen- 
dence process is underway in Namibia, thanks to the 
role of several institutions among whom the NAM 
occupies a prominent position (on account of 
Zimbabwe President Robert Mugabe’s special efforts, 
even if at the latter half of his tenure as the NAM 
Chairman). 

Simultaneously, non-aligned states in southern 
Africa have been active in ensuring peace in Angola, 
something linked to Namibia’s independence. The 
seven-nation summit in Luanda in May this year, 
followed by an 18-nation African summit in Zaire in 
June, paved the way for reconciliation between Dos 
Santos heading the Angolan Government, and the 
rebel Angolan leader, Jonas Savimbi, that had been 
fructified by an agreement. 

Here, too, there are a number of imponderables. 
But considering the fast pace with which the 
Namibian peace plan is being executed despite 
impediments, cautious optimism is not in the least 
out of place. 

On the whole, the political landscape of southern 
Africa is changing fast through the implementation 
of the Namibian peace plan. And the significance of 
the NAM’s constructive assistance to this develop- 
ment cannot be overestimated. L] 
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Gagging CAG 
PARVATRI 


proe involved in the serious 

business of business (which is 
making money) employ Account- 
ants to keep track of Income 
and Expenditure and Profits or 
Loss thereof. 

Professional Companies emp- 
loy Chartered Accountants and 
Internal Auditors. Government 
Departments and Companies are 
further checked by Central Audit 
whose comments are expected to 
be taken seriously. No one emp- 
loys Accountants and Auditors 
for kicks. They are needed to 
check areas of operations, invo- 
loving substantial sums of money 
about which spenders should be 
concerned because either it is 
their own money or public money 
and such checks provide the cor- 
rections that make all the differ- 
ence between Profit and Loss. 

Millions of families manage 
their finances and save with a 
variety of government-backed 
schemes, in the hope that someone 
is doing proper accounting and the 
promised returns are assured. We 
also have, today, a few million 
families with bread-winners who 
live beyond their means, and who 
meet their aspirations for a good 
life, cheating someone by demand- 
ing money to do a job for which 
they are paid. This is today’s 
Indian ethos and it is mahan. So, 
we can confidently expect all 
those children who ran for Sree- 


Sayed S. Shafi: Mahatma’s Soul 


(Contd. from page 7) 
contribute either to convenience or to the glory of the 
Father of the Nation. Only confusion will result as well a 


certain drab uniformity. 


In this year of the Nehru Centenary, one could of 
government can do 
what it wants. However, I honestly feel that nothing 
would be a greater hypocrisy than putting a statue 
of the Mahama at the spot where the King of the 
Empire, George V used to be. Indeed, it would be 
doing great disservice to the man 
while conveniently forgetting this teachings. Perhaps 
we have forgotten that Gandhiji himself intensely 


course discard his views and the 
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dom (sponsored by the Cong-I 
PR) to be ready to run out of this 
country since the actual facts of 
life belie the Cong-I PR. In keep- 
ing with the general ethos, 
some of our Government Depart- 
ments and Public Sector Com- 
panies have also taken the line 
of least resistance and feel they 
are not accountable to the peo- 
ple of this country whose money 
they hav- spent callously and 
inefficiently. 

Unfortunately, the CAG report, 
through a process of elimination, 
points a finger at our PM who 
has been handling several port- 
folios, in between the frequent 
ministerial shuffles he has been 
indulging in. This is an accident. 
Idon’t think anyone of us, even 
fora moment, feel that, had it 
been handled by any of the ill- 
assorted characters he has avail- 
able for shuffling, things would 
have been different. No way. 

Newspaper reports on reaction 
of the stalwarts in the Cong-I 
don’t surprise me. Today they 
can best be called Stall- Warts. 
Warts of different sizes and tem- 
peraments, stalling legitimate 
business of Parliament, which is 
making sure there are some 
checks on misuse of power and 
money affecting the people of 
this country. 

Of one particular Stall- Wart, 
whose size is now considerably 
diminished one must comment. 
Our Defence Minister, K.C. Pant. 
Here is one more example of a 
man with an illustrious father. 
All of us who do watch DD have 
been subjected to a long-drawn- 
out serial on the life and times of 
G.B. Pant, his father. God knows, 
GBP did not deserve such a 


man. 


and his ideals 


disliked the idea of 
making memorials or 
is the sure way of forgetting him. One can visualise 
that afterwards our leaders 
garlands on his birthdays as 
that would be a pity, 


Then, visualise 
this excercise: the 
Proposed, would be juxtaposed toa monument, the 
India Gate, built to 
the wars waged by 
on every Republic 
pay homage to the known and unknown soldiers 


mediocre serial. He also stands 
condemned as a statue which is 
the worst thing you can do to a 
patriot and great man. The crows 
and pigeons shit on him. But that 
is nothing compared to what his 
son is doing in Parliament, saying 
the CAG Report has damaged 
the institution of Parliament. I 
wonder what K.C. Pant thinks 
Parliament is today with people 
like him denigrating a man who 
has Only done his duty? Can CAG 
damage Parliament more than 
you and the other strident voices 
trying to cover up inefficiency and 
worse? 

What about destroying the 
Spirit of Enquiry that your father 
and the great Jawaharlal Nehru 
died for? Don’t you see what a 
travesty there is between DD’s 
sanctimonious serials and your 
behaviour in Parliament? Is 
Democracy at best the kind of 
hypocracy you exhibit in Parlia- 
ment? 

Somewhere along the line, 
alongwith shedding Weight you 
have shed reason and the kind of 
values your father died for. 

Pity we can’t choose 
fathers. 

Greater pity some great men 
and women produced such 
mediocre children. But then the 
history of our nation is full of 
examples where the blood-line 
thinned down with children who 
disappointed. Whenever there has 

ecn a renaissance, a rejuvena- 
tion, it has been with fresh blood 
entering the scene. 

We can only pray this will 
come through the coming elec- 
tions, through people who are not 
handicapped with a distinguished 
parentage. {J 


our 


being remembered through 
Statues after him. To me, it 


would be putting 
an annual ritual and 
if not an insult, to the great 


another incongruity involved in 
Statue, when placed at the site 


commemorate soldiers killed in 


the British Empire; and where, 
Day, the Prime Minister goes to 
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with arms reversed and all the pomp and ceremony 
that goes with it; and the parading columns of armed 
soldiers going around the traffic circle. For the pro- 
phet of non-violence, siting his statue would indeed 
be a tribute full of irony! 

And while on the subject, it may by worthwhile 
to remind as to what all has happened to New 
Delhi since the dawn of freedom in the past four 
decades: already the original New Delhi, particularly 
north of the Central Vista has been spoilt beyond 
redemption. It has lost the charm and distinction it 
once had. Gone is the grace and quiet tranqui- 
lity and low-profile character it had as an exceptional 
example of a planned garden city. And ironically 
all this has happened on the pretext of “develop- 
ment” and progress! But has anything really improv- 
ed? What has taken place in fact is the prolifera- 
tion of exuberent vulgarity embolding the greed 
and lust of the rich and the ugly, wheeling and deal- 
ing in real estate with no genuine concern for beauty, 
art or architecture, not to say anything about heri- 
tage and environment. For them, all such things 
are nice to talk about in seminars and conferences, 
in practice these are hurdles, useless ideas, fantastic 
notions of an insufferable intellectual elite. All 
these so-called developers are interested is to make 
more and more profit, since nothing appreciates 
faster — not even gold — than the real estate 
around the city centres. 

As if this was not bad enough, with the enhance- 
ment of the Floor Area Ratio(FAR) to 250 even 
for residential group-housing and ‘institutional’ uses 
and the areas extended rights upto Feroze Shah 


Rajni Kothari : Hindu Backlash 
(Contd. from page 6) 

Underlying it or reinforcing it are two dominant 
themes both of which are fast overtaking the Hindu 
identity. One is that the nation is in danger, that 
national unity isin danger. The ruling groups have 
been successful in infusing this thinking and the 
anxiety that it in turn generates among nearly all 
sections of the people that something awful is hap- 
pening to this country, that we are falling apart and 
we are falling apart essentially because of the politics 
of the minorities on the one hand and, of course, 
the outside influences on the other hand, the much 
talked of ‘foreign hand’. 

It isnot quite incidental that the ‘foreign hand’ 
that is thought of is often in a way associated with 
some group internally — Pakistan with Muslims the 
Western countries with the Christians. Sikhs being 
helped by both the Pakistanis and the Westerners 
out to ‘destabilise’ the country. So that what we 
need todo isto develop a strong state, a state that 
will acquire a hegemonical position with its neigh- 
bours, which will emerge as among the most indus- 
trialised and powerful nations of the world. If you 
want to do that you can’t go on in this very soft 
way towards all kinds of minorities and tribal and 
other groups. YOu have to build a hard core. 
Gradually, without always saying so, this becomes 
the notion of a strong Hindu state. It may not be 
completely like a fundamentalist Islamic state but it 
would still be one that is dominated by Hindus in 
the style of a hegemonic culture and religion. 
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Road and College Lane on the one side and upto 
the railroad tracks on the north and Mandir Marg 
on the west, the resultant outcome is not difficult 
to visualise. But what would it meanin terms of 
additional energy demand, traffic generation and 
parking, utilities and services, fire-protection, aug- 
mentation of noise and air pollution seem to be no- 
body’s concern. Now, sky is the limit! The new 
‘guidelines’ (if guidelines they can be called) are a 
concrete testimonial to the rapacity of the rich 
whose sole purpose in life isto makea fast buck. 
And that too at the cost of public interest. 

Let us, therefore, raise our voice of protest and 
plead for sanity in public life,to prevent further 
spoilation of this most elegant Vista which is bound 
to be destroyed by our callous disregard of history 
and urban form. Otherwise logic would demand 
that other edifices like the Rashtrapati Bhavan (the 
former residence of the Viceroy), the Secretariat 
complex and the Parliament House as well should 
all be demolished because after all they form part of 
the same imperial legacy. And, then, there is no 
limit to stop the erasing of the various monuments 
that are part of our nation’s Capital. . 

If at all, Mahatmaji has to be remembered, by all 
means a statue can be installed in the Birla House on 
Tees January Marg where he attained martyrdom 
and/or in the Harijan Basti, the former Bhangi 
Colony, where he used to stay while negotiating with 
that last Viceroy of India. But better still, leta 
landscape park be developed alongwith his edicts in 
Gandhi Nagar, the upcoming new capital of 
Gujarat. O 


This is a highly distorted notion of nationalism, 
not the creative nationalism of the movement led 
by the Indian National Congress. Rather it is a kind 
of nationalism that we find in alot of other Third 
World countries that have been taken over by 
authoritarian, militarist or fundamentalist ideology. 
But it is a powerful ideology, an ideology that is 
slowly overtaking the middle classes, especially the 
upper middle class ina big way, which then leads 
to and accentuates communal attitudes towards the 
minorities. ‘ 

Thus we may be entering a very dangerous 
period for once the Hindu gets the sense of becoming 
macbo, and in the process legitimises violence in 
a big way, violence as a way of subjugating the 
minorities or of controlling them, there could be 
no return to a stable polity. There is a growing 
feeling that the Sikhs have always been very influen- 
tial and have occupied positions of privilege, always 
making the Hindu neighbours feel inferior before 
them, so that the only way of dealing with them is 
to firmly and violently put them down. And the 
same with the Muslims. Once that kind of thinking 
takes over, I do not think this society is equipped 
to deal with what will follow. It will involve a 
governing ethos in which the technology of violence 
and militarism becomes the main instrument of 
statecraft rather than the democratic political process 
based on bargaining, accommodations and coalition- 
making involving diverse interests which has been 
the essence of the Indian approach to politics and 
society. J 
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August 18, 1989 


Message 


Energy is the key input for any economic development. The progress 
of a country to a large extent depends upon the per capita consumption of 
energy. Though our country has taken several məasures in the past 
40 years or so to increase power generation capacity, tho demand for 
power has always been outstripping its availability. In 1947, the 
country had a generation capacity of about 1400 MW. It has now crossed 
the 60,000 MW mark. The generation has risen from 4 billion units in 
1947 to over 220 billion units this year. ` 


We are expecting to create an additional capacity of over 22,000 MW 
in the Seventh Plan. In the Eighth Plan it is envisaged to add another 
58,000 MW. The Government has taken various steps to increase power gene- 
ration in the country. Steps have been taken to reduce transmission and 
distribution losses which hover around 20 percent. A large part of the 
losses occur due to pilferage and theft. A renovation and modernisation 
programme has been undertaken to overhaul the old thermal power units. 


Another programme is being taken up to uprate hydel power units. 
The Central Electricity Authority has also been assisting the State 


Another area which needs our close attention is to promote the 


lies with exploitation of the solar energy. India is a country of the 
sun. Let our scientists and planners make full use of this abundant 


energy source, 
Whoa Aee 


( VASANT SATHE ) 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 
another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 
have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


SAH BROTHERS 


603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6th Fioor 
99, Netaji Subhash Road 
Bombay 400002 
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Pecraicrry is one of the most. important para- 
meters in every walk of life. Power is the key 
input for the overall growth and development of the 
country, and an index to connote the progress made 
by the country in a given time-frame. — 

Power has always been on the priority of the 
Indian planners and Plan outlays have never failed to 
reflect this. The power sector in the first Five Year 
‘Plan (1951-56) gatnered an outlay of about Rs 393 
crores and Rs 34,273 crores in the Seventh Plan. The 
policies and approaches adopted so far have let the 
power supply industry expand at an average rate of 
redoubling almost every seven years. ae 

The installed generating capacity of the utilities 
which was of the order of 2300 MW in 1950 now 
stands at about 60,000 MW and the generation has 
increased from 6.5 billion units to 218 billion. units 
in the same period. During this period, the number 
of consumers Have increased from 1.5 million to 50 
million while the villages electrified increased from 
3060 to 4,40,000. Per capita power consumption 
which is an indicator of development has increased 
from 15 units to 200 units. 

The achievements by the power sector have been 
impressive in absolute terms but the rate of growth 
of installed capacity has not been able to keep pace 
with the increase in power demand and the country 
is presently facing power shortages to the tune of 
about 10,000 MW. The peaking power demand and 
energy requirements to be met by the end of the 
Eighth Five Year Plan period have been assessed at 
about 70,000 MW and 395 TWH. respectively. On 
the basis of load energy balance studies carried out 
and taking into account various factora like cons- 
traints on availability of sufficient financial resources, 
late start’ on the Highth Five Year Plan projects 
during the Seventh Five Year.Plan, delay in getting 
approval of projects from considerations of the 
environment and forest, availability of coal, Railway 


transport constraints etc., a feasible-cum-desirable: 


capacity addition programme of installation of about 
38,000 MW (comprising 12,000 MW of hydel and 
26,300 MW thermal capacity) has been drawn up. 
This is in addition to the nuclear power programme 
which envisages installation of about 1400 MW 
during the Eighth Plan period. The load energy 
balance study reveals that while on an all-India basis, 
the country is likely to face a peaking shortage of 
the order of six per cent, the energy availability posi- 
tion would be comfortable by the Eighth Plan period. 


The author is Secretary (Power), Ministry of 
Energy, Government of India. 
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© Eighth Plan Thrust Areas 
a S. RAJAGOPAL 


The recent finds of gas and the construction of the 
Hazira-Bijapur-Jagdishpur gas line from the western 
tegion to the northern region will enable increase 
in gas power generation in the Highth Five Year 
Plan. Itis expected that about 6000 MW capacity 
addition will come from gas-based power stations 
which have got less gestation period, require less 
capital investment and possess more flexibility. This 
will help in bridging the gap in case of shortfall in 
meeting the Eighth Five Year Pian target in hydro 
and coal based thermal projects in view of late start 
of work on these projects. i 
F 


Main Thrust Areas in Eighth Plan 

The main thrust areas in the Eighth Plan will be 
accelerating the commissioning of hydro projects, 
ensuring the completion of pumped storage scheme, 
providing strong inter-regional links for taking care 
of the regional power and energy imbalances, adopt- 
ing effective load management measures, reducing 
transmission and distribution losses, energy conser- 
vation programme, renovation and modernisation of 
existing power stations, increasing the plant load 
factor for the TPS, -research and development in 
power sector, human resources development, financial 
viability of the SEBs, taking steps for setting up 
suitable institutional arrangements to help in regional 


- grid operations, and maintenance and rationalisation 


of tariff. 


Generation Planning and Load Management 

Due to rapid development in various sectors, 
particularly in industrial and agricultural areas, 
demand is over-stripping the availability of power 
supply. Electricity is one commodity which cannot 
be stored. Any increase or decrease of load at the 
consumers’ end will need simultaneous increase or 
decrease, of energy input at the generating end. On 
Sundays to see the Mahabharat epic millions of TV 
sets in the country, are switched on, resulting in a 
sudden increase of the system power demand. Power 
utilities have to gear up to manage such situations 
quite often either by utilising the reserve utilities of © 
generators or by bringing in new generating sets, 
Otherwise there could be a collapse of the complete 
power system. 

In India we are installing different types of stations 
some of which are as follows: 

G) Run-of-river hydro schemes 

(if) Reservoir-based hydro schemes 

(iii) Agricultural-based hydro schemes 

4 Pump storage schemes 

v) Open-cycle gas turbines 
(vi) Combjned-cycle gas turbines 


\ 

(vii) Coal-based Thermal Power Stations 
(viii) Atomic Thermal Power Stations f 
.From the commercial angle as well as from the 
point of operational ease, normally systems (i), (vii) 
and (viii) are to be operated as base load station in 
the above order, while systems (ii) and (iv) are most 
. desirable for meeting the peak demand. Therefore, 
it is advisable to have a good hydro-thermal mix in 
the power system. In India we have seen a conti- 
nuous drop in hydro power percentage in the total 
installed capacity for the reason that hydro projects 
have a longer gestation period and need more capital 
investment. Therefore, there has been a tendency to 
put up thermal stations to meet the immediate power 
shortages. However, this has severely affected the 
optimum working of the power system. The hydro- 
thermal mix of the country which stood at 36: 64 at 
the start of the First Five Year Pian has come down 

to a figure of 31: 69 at the end of the 1988-89. 

It is observed that in the western and eastern 
regions, the generation is predominantly thermal 
which requires backing down thermal units during 
off-peak hours, thereby resulting in a lower plant 
load factor of the thermal units as well as their 
inefficient operation. 

The dajly load variation in different regions varies 
for various reasons in a ratio of 1: 1:3 to 1: 1:5 
while the seasonal variation in the load for various 
reasons is of the order of 1:1:22 to 1:21:24. 
Therefore, in order to utilise the power resources to 
a optimum level there isa dire necessity to have a 


Hy 


proper load management, which is also known as. 


flattening of load curves, that is, reduction in the 
incidence: of peak load and creating additional load 
during the average off-peak hours in a day. 

Within a particular State system this calls for the 
potential to enhance the drawal of power by various 
categories of consumers, namely, domestic, commer- 
cial, agricultural, industrial, etc. during the off-peak 
hours. In the case of domestic and commercial 
consumers, where usage is dictated by living stan- 
dards, there is not much ‘possibility of altering the 
consumption pattern. However, in the case of 
agricultural supply, group restriction through 
staggering of hours of supply are already in force in 
a deficit system. 

Even after providing manual load-shedding in the 
grid; there are occasions when frequency starts falling 
at a very rapid rate because of certain system occur- 
rence such’ as tripping of units, etc. at some power 
stations. This jeopardises the system stability and 
sometimes results in partial or full black-outs. This 
situation warrants the provision of automatic load- 
shedding schemes which will switch off the loads 
automatically corresponding to a predetermined level 
of frequency. 

In addition to the above sizeable off-peak, power 
can be used by pumping back the water in off-peak 
hours. 

We are, therefore, planning more hydro capacities 
in such systems so that coordinated management of 
the hydro-thermal mix, which will have an advanta- 
geous effect on the managementof load as well as 
optimum utilisation of thermal units, may be carried 
out. 
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It has also been observed that maximum interflow 
of power from one region to another may also help 
but this will need strong transmission interconnec- 
tions, communication facilities and, above all, rational 
and agreed tariff structure. 


Institutional Arrangements 


Inspite of the good progress shown in the power 
transmission system, it has failed to keep pace with 
the increase in generation capacity, and, presently, 
the country is witnessing shortagt of power genera- 
tion in view of poor voltage at the receiving end. 
This has been on account of inadequate investments 
in transmission and distribution, lack of coordina- 
tion between generation and transmission planning, 
lack of required degree of integration amongst the 
different regional power systems and poor operational 
discipline. All these factors have contributed to com- 
paratively low reliability and poor quality of power 
supply to consumers. i 

Furthermore, it has been experienced that the 
Regional Electricity Boards, as constituted at present, 
cannot play an effective role in the Tegional grid 
management. The Rajadhyaksha Committee had 
gone into the Jnstitutional power industry and had 
come up with recommendations of setting up 
Regional Electricity Authorities. These, could not be 
given effect due to various reasons. There is, how- 
ever, an urgent need for suitable institutional 
arrangements for effective regional grid operations 
and management. 


The Government of India is actively considering 
the formation of a National Power Transmission 
Corporation (NPTC) which will initially be entrusted 
with the task of construction and operation of trans- 
mission lines and substations (400 KV and above) 
and thereafter they would set up and operate regional 
load despatch stations as well. : 


Tariff for Later-System Power Exchanges 

The major inhibiting factor in the effective inte- 
grated operation of regional grids is the lack of well 
defined norms and guidelines in regard to the com- 
mercial aspects of inter-state and inter-regional 
power exchanges. Quite often, a State is forced to 
back down its generation rather than supply surplus 
power fo the grid as it is not sure as to at what rate 
it is going to be paid for the same. It is necessary 
to evolve a rational tariff structure which offers 
reasonable iricentives for selling surplus power to the 
grid. At present, the rates at which electricity is sold 
by utilities like NTPC, NHPC, AEC and the Electri- 
city Boards are different not only from each other 
but from'power station to power station. In a com- 
plex inter-connected network, it is not possible to 
identify the source'of power supply at any point of 
time. This multiplicity of tariff has given rise to a 
host of complications. 

It has, therefore, become necessary to rationalise 
the whole tariff. A decision in the matter would have 
to be taken soon so that that very purpose of setting 
up of power stations in the Cenfral sector to optimise 
the power generation and utilisation of natura] 
resources can be achieved, o 


Power Losses in Transmission and Distribution 

Power losses in transmission and distribution due 
to pilferage, is as high as 40 per cent in some States. 
The national average for transmission losses is 21 to 
22 per cent, the pilferage in urban areas being as high 
as 30 per cent. Urban development will be the 
highest in the next 20 years and distribution and 
transmission losses, therefore, assume considerable 
importance. These losses can be brought down to 
15 per cent through system operating checks, 

From purely economic considerations, in the 
present state of our power systems investments on 
reduction of T and D losses offer a very attractive 
proposition since the cost of adding one KW of 
power to the grid by reduction of T and D losses is 
more economical than adding one KW by setting 
up a new hydro or thermal stations. 


Captive Power Generation 

At present, the large consumers in the industrial 
sector have set up their own captive plants and 
installed capacity of non-utilities is of the order of 
4700 MW. In view of the prevailing power situation 
in the country, the industrial sector, which is the 
largest consumer of power, consumes about 55 per 
cent of the total power sold, is suffering from power 
cuts ranging from 10 to 100 per cent, affecting 
thereby the industrial development of the country. 
In view of the above, and the shoriage of funds, it 
is necessary that the growth of power generation is 
examined seriously and encouraged on a selective 
basis. In the recent Power Ministers’ Conference too 
it was recommended that private sector participants 
should be encouraged if they are able to provide 
additional available funds. 

A Working Group had also been constituted to 
consider and examine various issues connected with 
the participation of private sector in power gene- 
tation. The report of the Working Group has 
already been submitted and is under consideration ef 
the government. In order to attract participation of 
private sector, a number of recommendations have 
been made such as increase in the debt equity ratio 
from 4:1, increase in the rate of depreciation from 
the existing 3.6 per cent to 6.67 per cent, increase in 
the rate of return by five per cent over the Reserve 
Bank of India rates against the present level of two 
per cent, issue of licences in the initial period of 
30 years instead of the prevailing 20 years. It is 
expected thata decision would be taken by the 
government shortly in this regard and this will 
enable the power sector to find additional financial 
resources, 


Renovation & Modernisation 

Financial resources being limited, it is felt that 
maximum generation from existing power plants is 
imperative. A mere one per cent increase in the 
plant load factor can yield an additional output of 
500 MW from the already installed capacities. But 
were 500 MW capacity to be installed, the cost 
would be Rs 600 to Rs 700 crores. Power Plants, 
both thermal and hydel, had been identified for 
renovation and modernisation during Eighth Plan 
period, In essence, however, this policy will be the 
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continuation of efforts made in this direction in the 
Seventh Plan. 


Energy Conservation 

Energy conservation is not suppression of demand. 
It is efficient use of energy which is highly critical 
and vital for the economic development of the 
country. If growth in energy availability is vital, so 
is conservation of energy so that the resources 
are utilised optimally. Energy conservation does not 
mean reduction in energy use at the expense of eco- 
nomic growth. It only means that energy is used in 
the most productive and least wasteful way. A great 
deal of awareness and work is necessary to detail 
and implement strategies to effect conservation of 
energy. ' 

The experience of other countries gives us a direc- 
tion and shows that the ideals of conservation can 
be translated into reality only if they are backed 
by appropriate administrative, legal and financial 
inputs. That is why it has become imperative to 
constitute at the Centre an adequately structured, 
adequately empowered and suitably funded energy 
conservation organisation, which should be capable 
of taking the necessary initiatives in this vital field. 

Factors affecting energy consumption can 
grouped into four basic classifications: f 

(a) Factors relating to poor plant capacity utilisation: 

(b) Factors relating to technology adopted design and 

engineering deficiency; 

{c} Vintage of power plants; and 

(d) Waste heat (thermal) recovery/utilisation. 

Short-term, medium and long-term measures are 
being taken in different sectors including the power 
industry. A few of the major areas in which the 
thrust for energy conservation in electricity consum- 
ay ‘the consumers needs to be made are indicated 

elow: 


(1) Use of Electricity efficient motors 

Motors consume about 60-70 per cent of the total elettrical 
energy in the industrial sector. It has been indicated that 
good house-keeping and regular maintenance of motors, 
belting system, etc. can save about 5 to 10 per cent of the 
electricity consumed. : 


Q) Ilunination{/Lighting System 
Automatic lighting control system needs to. be introduced 
to reduce the consumption of electricity. The installation 
of time clocks with by-pass contro] arrangement provides 
inexpensive installation, the deployment of programmable 
automatic daylight, linked lighting system control by 
photo cells would ensure substantial saving. The use of 
ighly efficient high pressure sodium vapour Jamps/floures- 
cent tubes/high pressure lamp will save immense amount 
of electricity. 


(3) Technology 

The major reason for the high consumption of energy is 
the continued use of the old machinery and obsolete 
technology. In fact, the plant design and equipment pre- 
sently in use in many industries were developed prior to 
the energy price rise when the idea was to save capital 
and take advantage of the low energy cost. 


(4) Power factor improvement 


It is necessary to use the depleting energy resources wi 
and efficiently. tad me 


Research & Development 


__ The problems for research schemes on power are 
identified through a continuous interaction under the 
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Aégis of CBI&P, Electricity Boards, Generation 

Corporations, other utilities, CEA, REC, manufac- 

turers, research organisation, academic institutions 
_ through seminars and commitees, etc. 

The research schemes are undertaken for indepth 
investigation of the perceived problems of the power 
industry with a view to their elimination in systems/ 
equipment, and or prospectively in designs of new 
equipment, continuous addition of which is a 
characteristic feature of power supply. 


Human Resources Development 


Human resources is the most important of all the 
resources to take up the challenge of massive power 
development programme. Manpower planning and 
human resources development will have to be appro- 
priately dealt with both in terms of quality and 
quantity. Manpower planning should not be done 
in isolation but should be considered as an integral 
part of the recruitment, training, development, re- 
training, career planning policy. 


Manpower requirements of the power sector have 
become progressively more demanding~both in terms 
of quality and numbers. These arise from some of 
the features of the power industries which have 
emerged from the needs of the socio-economic pur- 
suits of the country and include not only demand 
forecasting, computer applications, electricity 
pricing, environmental considerations, etc. but also 
have to address to: 

—Increasing sophistication in technology; 

—Increasing investment cost; 

—Complexities of system operation; 

—Automation; \ 

—Constraint of power resources; 

—Energy Conservation; and 

—Industrial relations. 

In the final analysis, it is the man-machine inter- 
face that is vital to ensure optimal productivity. 
While technologies can be imported, the skilled 
manpower requirements to use them effectively will 
have to be developed locally through objective train- 
ing. In view of the above, the government has 
decided to set up an Energy Management Centre at 
Nagpur in additionto PETS and other training 
institution. 


t 


Financial Viability of SEBs 


The State Electricity Boards are incurring very 
heavy financial losses year after year. During the 
year 1985-86 and 1986-87, their losses have been of 
the order of Rs 1545 crores and Rs 1580 crores res- 
pectively. Even if one of the main reasons for these 
huge losses is the unremunerative tariff at which the 
SEBs have to sell power, particularly to the agricul- 
tural consumers, not all blame can be laid at the 
door of the low tariff for the ills of SEBs. At present, 
the Electricity Boards are not in a position to make 
payment for electricity being supplied by the Central 
Sector companies like NTPC, NHPC, etc. as well as 

ay for coal and oil. ‘In very near future, most of 
the Electricity _Boards, may not be able to pay even 
for their working expenses. $ 

It is, therefote, very necessary that the State 
Governments seriously consider the complete finan- 
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cial functioning as well as the organisational set-up 
and operational efficiency of the Electricity Boards. 
Tt is necessary for the State Electricity Boards to 
adopt a rationalised tariff structure based on the 
real costs of input and the normative standards of 
technical performance apart from effective economy 
in operational costs and increasing the operational 
efficiency. 


Conclusion 


/ 

The planning .and the operation of the power 
sector is indeed a complex affair which needs syste- 
matic long-term and short-term planning, coopera- 
tion between the Central and the State Governments, 
between the CEA, the Central sector power genera- 
tion companies and the State Electricity Boards, and 
the management of various interrelated functions 
like generation, transmission, distribution. 

The main thrust in the Eighth Pian in the power 
sector would be on load management, improvement 
of hydro-thermal mix, reduction in T & D losses, 
improvement in the load factor of the thermal 
units, energy conservation, fixing tariff for inter- 
system power exchanges, manpower planning, 
research and development. There is need of a 
constant endeavour, planning, dedication of all 
who are engaged in the service of above sector 
to ensure that the optimum utilisation of the scare 
resources which the country has made available can 
be put to the best advantage of the nation. LI 
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FOCUS ON ENERGY 


Energy Future : Missing Technological Links 


i 


J.C. KAPUR 


T oil energy shock of the 1970s with astronomi- 

cal rise in the price of oil, if nothing else, brought 
home the realisation that a civilisation built on an 
energy squandermania with cheap and unlimited 
resources is unsustainable. But these concerns, which 
propelled nations towards energy conservation, 
search for new resources and long term solutions, 
lost their catalytic strength in the decade of the 
eighties. 

Energy has thus moved out from the core of 
human concerns, but has been replaced by the 
ecological consequences of the aggregating carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere. These concerns go beyond 
the threat to our consumeristic life-styles, to ‘life on 
the planet earth itself. The accumulating nuclear 
waste, its storage and processing, accidental release 
of radiation in the atmosphere, nuclear proliferation / 
and spread of terrorism has added many more 
dimensions to our energy scenario. 

An attempt has been made in this presèntation to 
deal with some of the issues relating to energy in 
terms of time, environmental and technological 
limitations which should influence our future energy 
policy. i 

Enough has been written on fossil fuels such as 
oil, gas and coal and their limitations in terms of 
availability. These resources are the locomotives 
that propelled four consumerist armament-based 
economies at a heavy energy and environmental 
cost. While oil and gas can at best be extended to 
about the year 2040, the resources of coal can suffice 
for a longer period. But coal combustion produces 
much greater quantities of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere than-oil and gas. 

\ 
Environmental Limitations i 

Conventional oil releases 0.9 tons carbon dioxide/ 
ton of oil equivalent. This figure comes to 0.6 for 
gas, but it increases sharply for fuels like shale oil, 
synthetic oil and gas to 2.1, 1.7 and 17 tons Tespecti- 
vely due to the energy costs in processing. 

A 0.6 fraction of carbon dioxide released is 
retained by the atmosphere. At this rate, taking into 
account the combustion at present, the carbon 
dioxide: in the atmosphere will double around the 
middle of the next century. If, for instance, all the 
oil and gas resources of the world were to be used,’ 
some 520 giga (10°) tons of carbon‘in the form of 
carbon dioxide would be emitted. Out of this, 310 
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giga tons would be retained in the atmosphere and 
would raise the present value (that is, 335 ppm or 
710 giga tons) 1.4 times. Similarly, if all recoverable 
coal reserves were also to be burnt, it would increase 
the present value three times. Therefore, with the 
fuel-mix combustion today, 1185 giga tons will be 
emitted and 700 giga tons will be retained. That 
means doubling before the middle of the next 
century. This is a threshold we dare not cross. 

If we were to extend the availability period of the 
fossil fuels through non-conventional methods of 
using shale oil or synthetic oil or synthetic gas from 
coal, it would make the ecological situation even 
more serious and possibly do irreversible damage to 
the environment. 

Carbon dioxide absorbs infra-red rediation and its 
presence in the atmosphere reduces the escape of 
heat from the surface of the earth to space, thus 
leading to an overall warming of the globe, which is 
known.as the green house effect. As this warming is 
less at the equator and higher at the high latitudes, 
this disturbs the, temperature, and the distribution 
pattern of rainfall and winds. This could add to arid 
zones at one end and flood-prone zones at the other 
and melt the Antarctic icecap causing a rise of four 
to six metres in the water levels of the oceans. Many 
of the world’s islands would vanish, coast lines dis- 
appear and heavily populated areas, such as Bangla- 
desh, innundated. 

As this unambiguous evidence of the deleterious 
effects of fossil fuel consumption on world’s atmos- 
phere continues to mount, it is a Warning to move 
towards other low emission systems. This, there- 
fore, makes it obligatory to obtain substitutes for 
the fossil fuels not just because there js a time- 
limitation on their availability, but also because 
there is a major environmental constraint on their 
use. 

In this regard Jocal and Tegional programmes are 
of little consequence. We need a global fossil fuel 
substitution effort to avoid disaster, 


Substitution 

Substitution of one energy source for another is 
not as simple as it may appear. Over 43 per cent of 
the total energy in the industrialised world is for 
transport. So, a very large proportion of the infra- 
Structure of these countries, whether in terms of 
roads, transport vehicles, Pipelines, planes, gas 
stations, is committed largely to oil and gas. Simi- 
larly, ‘energy used in, industry, whether in the 
form of heat or electricity, is largely derived 
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: ndia in shaping India— 
` today and tomorrow 


India ranks today as the eighth industrial nation in the world 


progress depends greatly on energy, the most importan® 


Industrial 
element in economic advancement of any country In India coal is 
the prime source of energy, mesting about 65% of the total national 


Coal India Limited was formed in 1976 to ensure scientific 
development of coal industry Since then, CIL has grown in size and 
stature Today, CIL has in its fold seven subsidiaries viz: 

Bharat Coking Coal Limited (Dhanbad) 

Central Coalfields 


Limited (Ranchi) 
Central Mine Planning & Design. ne Limited (Ranchi) 


With 417 collieries, spread all over the country, and 
manpower touching 6,70,000, CIL is easily 
largest corporate emplayer in the world. 
The share of Coal India In national coal 
production 18 as igh as 90% From 88.98 
mulhon tonnes in 1976-76 to 14477 
mullion tonnes ın 1986-87 is a big 
enough jump, which 18 hkely to 
become a quantum leap with 
CIL production rising to 1863 
yo 1989-90 and to as much as 
370 million tonnes by the 


turn of the century, as 
ae. against the projected total 
; national coal production of 


improve productivity and coal 

muning technology, CIL has 
a" undertaken to execute ag 
ae many as60 projects with 


| 417 mullion tonnes, To 
a 


With increasing emphasis on 
satellite communication, 
computerisation and 
ecological improvement, Coal 
Indi 18 not only helping to 
shape the country’s today but 
steadily laying the foundation 
for a better tomorrow 
What Concerns India 1s Coal 
India’s Concern. 
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from fossil fuels. So the entire investment in the 
extraction, processing, transport, distribution and 
use of energy is now committed to these resources, 
If we were to guide our efforts towards substitution, 
with two constraints in mind — that is, of the avail- 
ability of the ‘resources and the-doubling time for 
atmospheric carbon dioxide — then at an energy 
growth rate of ‘two per cent worldwide, the available 
period for substitution will be a little over a 100 
years. But, if on the other hand, we were to have an 
energy consumption growth rate of five per cent, 
which is equivalent to the present growth rate in 
many developing countries (in India it is 4.6 
per cent), the substitution period available is less 
than 70 years. : 


Nuclear Energy ; 
We had pinned great hopes on nuclear energy. 
Fission of 1 Gm of 235 U (containing .2.56 x 10°! 
atoms) releases 82.4 EJ or 22900 KW Hrs of beat, 
equivalent to the combustion of two tons of oil 


‘equivalent. The promise that such small quantities 


of uranium could provide such large volumes of 
heat, was considered a great step forward for 
mankind. But its genes at birth produced ‘the 
Hiroshima Bomb and till this day nuclear energy 
has not been able to live down this association. 
Nations aspiring for self-reliance in nuclear techno- 
logy have few other options than to acquire and put 
into place an isotope enrichment facility. They must 
either enrich uranium and then employ LWRs (light 
water reactors) or they must produce heavy water 
and then use reactors burning natural uraniúm as 
fuel. In real terms it means that through this process 
highly concentrated weapon grade materials such as 
(U35 can also be produced. This brings into fote the 
issues of nuclear proliferation, super-powers’ pressure 
and stringent controls. In LWRs, about 0.4 atoms of 
plutonium is produced for each fissioning of uranium 
nucleus. For heavy water reactors (HWRs), the rate 
of conversion is higher and it can reach upto 0.8. It 
is also possible to design reactors with a conversion 
ratio greater than unity, that is, reactors that produce 
more fuel (fissible material) than they burn in main- 
taining the chain reaction. Such reactors are popu- 
larly known as breeder reactors and are thus a very 
attractive proposition for countries with smajl 
uranium reserves. While the cost of fuel component 
in such reactors is low, it involves mandatory re- 
processing and handling of large quantities of pluto- 
nium (or U*3), We are thus again back to the issue 
of proliferation of nuclear weapons and large 
volume of waste disposal. j 
The total worldwide resources of uranium are 


about 3.5 million tons which could be made avail-- 


able at a cost of between US $ 130 to 250 per kg. 
Further quantities could be extracted. from uncon- 
ventional sources like the ocean or some other 
processes at a cost of between US $ 500 to 1000 per 
kg. These fuel cọsts would be insignificant if used in 
breeder reactors. 

Then of course, there is thorium, of which India 
has a reserve of over 320,000 tons. Although at 
present'for cost and technological reasons very little 
thorium has been used, but techrfologies can be 
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developed to use this as the fertile material in breeder 
reactors or in high temperature gas-cooled and heavy 
water reactors. It will, therefore, be obvious that 
with the available, and, potentially available, . 
uranium and other fissionable materials, the life of 
the nuclear fuels can be extended almost indefinitely. 
A modern light weight reactor is designed for a burn 
up of about 30,000 (MWD/ton). Breeder and gas- 
cooled reactors have achieved about 100,000 MWD 
per ton. 

Used fuel elements as a result of the decay of the 
fission products present, are intensely radioactive and 
generate large quantities of heat. Therefore, if we 
follow the once-through system of using uranium, 
the contribution of nuclear power to the energy 
scenario is very limited and the worth of taking this 


< direction becomes doubtful. 


Technological solutions through which we can 
recycle uranium and thorium, can extend the life of 
the available resource to provide the energy equiva- 
lent to 200 Xx 10° EJ. This can sustain seven times 
the present energy consumption level for about 
100,000 years. 

It is not considered too optimistic that the promise 
of almost unlimited availability will encourage the 
development of inherently safe reactors and the 
discovery of acceptable long term solutions of the 
nuclear waste problems. The future of this energy 
option at present is trapped in the core of over 
50,000 missiles and millions of tons of nuclear waste 
floating around the world. : f 


Fusion Power : 
Our other option is that of fusion power. The 
basic raw material for this is deutrium, which is 
extensively available in nature (one part in 6700 
parts of hydrogen is deutrium) and the technology 
for its extraction is now fairly well advanced. One 
gram of deutrium in complete D-D fusion gives 
96,000 KW hours of power. With the total deutrium 
content of the ocean estimated at 23 million tons, it 
will yield 2.2 x 10° KW Hrs or8 x 10” EJs of 
energy. This is about 26 billion (10 times) the 
present world consumption of energy and will go 
even beyond the life of the solar system. On the face 
of it, it would appear that D-D fusion is an attrac- 
tive long range solution to our energy problems. And 
this time scale can be further extended by using 
tritium in reactors as the raw material. The raw 
material for tritium is lithium which it is estimated 
in D-T reaction can provide nine million times the 

total energy needs of the world. 

The recent laboratory experiment in cold fusion, 
where the heat produced was substantially higher 
than the inputs, has given a new dimension to fusion 
research. From a glass bottle to an energy infra- 
structure, supplying over 500 EJ equivalent of 
electrical energy is of course another story; 
strategic considerations of simultaneous production 
of weapon grade materials apart. 

Though fusion as an energy potential goes way 
beyond our planning horizons, but the missing 
technological links, whether we take the hot or cold 
fusion route, are far into the future. 

Then of course, there is an important consider- 
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tion as to how do we substitute fusion energy for the 
bulk of our needs for thermal energy and reach this 
to millions of communities where over 60 per cent 
of the energy required is for cooking alone. 


Renewable Resources 

Amongst >the sun-based renewable sources of 
energy, solar heat and light are the most significant. 
If we were just to take into account the major hot 
deserts of the world, it is estimated that 93,000 EJs 
of energy can be collected. This could supply 300 
times all mankind’s future energy needs estimated to 
be 1100 to 1500 EJ per year by the middle of next 
century. 

Solar energy, apart from its use in plant growth in 
biomass, needs to be converted to some secondary 
source of energy such as heat, light, biochemical or 
electrical. A few tens of thousands of kilometers of 
the earth’s surface can provide the entire mankind’s 
needs for low-intensity heat even at the present time, 
whether it is through solar ponds, thermal gradient 
in large quantities of water or direct collection 
through collectors. The generation of electricity with 
mechanical devices by conversiqn at an efficiency of 
about three per cent through high temperature appli- 
cations, using tracking mechanism and other techno- 
logies, is already a feasible solution. But the real 
issùe is to satisfy the needs of non-electrical users of 
substantial proportion of energy, particularly in the 
form of heat for cooking whethet through biomass, 
recycling of waste or otherwise. 


Direct Conversion of Sun’s ti into Electricity 
The technology of photovoltaics has made impres- 
sive gains during the last decade. The efficiency of 
conversion for the single crystalline cell has increased 
from eight-nine per cent to 15-18 percent during 
this period, while the cost per peak watt has come 
down from $ 10-15 to $ 5-6. At present about two- 
third of the world’s photovoltaic production is 
around this technology andthe largest operating 


plant witha capacity of 6 MW is located in Cali-- 


fornia, USA. The reliability of this and other similar 
plants is generally of a high order but the compa- 
trative costs are still high. Considerable progress has 
also been reported in the use of poly-crystalline 
cells where the efficiencies are lower, but the costs 
are lower still because lower grade silicon can be 
used in their production. Rise in efficiency from 
eight per cent to 12 per cent has been reported and 
this technology might take a significant share of 
the market for power photovoltaics in the next five 


ears. 
4 Another technology, that of amorphous silicon, 
which uses micron thickness of silicon on glass, 
plastic, stainless or other base materials, is projected 
to become a major factor in reducing costs. But 
reduction of degradation in short periods of time 
and the use of a multi-layer thin film for multipli- 
cation effect are still at least five years away. The 
costs are expected to come down below $ 2 per peak 
watt. - 

Experiments are also being made with other rela- 
tively cheaper materials such as cadmium felluride 
and sulphite or gallium-ąrsenide. While the pros- 
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pects for the future look promising, the extent of 
their contribution so far has been relatively small. 
Allin all, in thetotal cost of supply of energy to: 
the end ssers of photovoltaic systems, the solar cells 
constitute about 50 per cent of the cost while the 
rest is for storage control mechanism, etc. So the 
maximum system cost reduction expected during 
the coming years will be no more than 30 per cent. 
With all these rapidly bridging technological gaps, 
the future of solar energy appears most promising 
and is perhaps mankind’s only hope to meet its 
diverse energy needs for heat and electricity. About 
0.1 per cent of the land area could supply the bulk 
of these needs. But when we talk in terms of feeding 
electrical power into the existing centralised infra-- 
structures so vital for the industrialised countries, 


there are still many missing links in technology. 


Decentralised, small and stand-alone systems are 
already a reality and thousands of these systems 
for villages, schools, communications, water treat- 
ment purposes and other applications are operating 
successfully in India and around the world. 


Other Sun-based Sources 

Of the total solar energy intercepted by the earth, 
only about 40,000 EJ are dissipated close to the 
surface of the earth. How much of this can be 
harvested without upsetting the ecological balances 
is not yet known, but it is clear that removal of too 
much of this energy will affect temperatures and 
the rainfall pattern globally and has to be avoided. 
Figures of upto 10 per cent being available for inter- 
ception may still appearto be a very large amount 
as compared to thetotal worldwide use of energy 
of 320 EJ. Various authorities have expressed their 
opinion onthe subject and the potential is scaled 
down to about 100 EJ. Then of course, there is the 
unpredictability of the wind. All in all, therefore, 
wind energy can only play a regional, locational, 
peripheral or a balancing role in the future energy 
scenario. 

Similarly, in the case of hydro power, the maxi- 
mum theoretical potential available for practical 
exploitation worldwide is no more than 90 EJ per 
year. And this for India alone will be no more-than 
4 EJ per year, of which we are exploiting a mere 
12 per cent at present. The other renewable energy 
resources only have marginal potential and cannot 
form the basis of a national energy policy. 


Biomass 
Of 4x 10° EJ of energy of the sun reaching the 
earth, only about 3150 EJ are naturally converted to 


` organic components through the process of photo- 


synthesis. About 38 per cent of this is produced in 
the ocean, leaving about 2000 EJ of terrestial organic 
matter synthesis to take place on the earth. Now 
how much of this can be harvested by us is a diffe- 
tent matter. Even to get 40 per cent (800 EJ equi- 
valent), it will be necessary to cultivate the entire 
available surface of the earth. But a part of this has 
to be set aside for food and those parts of the 
‘industrial production like paper and chemicals, etc. 
which are directly dependent upon biomass inputs. 
This alone would need 380 EJ. The best that we 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Power Sector : Short-Term Options 


BHASKAR NATARAJAN and BHAVNA SEHGAL 


HE power sector is one of the core sectors of the 
Indian economy. The development of the country, 
to a large extent, is dependent on the growth of this 
-sector, The installed capacity in this sector has 
increased from 100 MW in 1947 to 56,093 MW at 
the end of February 1989, and is expected to reach 
64,823 MW by the end of the Seventh Plan. The 
gross energy generation has increased from 5100 MU 
in 1947 to 2,01,753 MU in 1987-88, registering an 
average growth rate of 10 per cent during the last 
four decades. The village electrification programme 
has‘ progressed rapidly, with the number of villages 
electrified increasing from 3000 at the time of 
independence to 4,44,000 at the end of March 1988, 
Punjab, Haryana, Kerala and Tamil Nadu have 
already achieved 100 per cent village electrification; 
Jammu & Kashmir, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh and 
` Karnataka have planned for 100 per cent village 
electrification by 1989-90. The per capita consump- 
tion, which was a mete 15 units in 1947, has grown 
_ to 200 units in 1987-88. (see Annexure 1) 

Though the progress of the-power sector during 
the- past four decades has been substantial in 
absolute terms (as is evident from the above figures), 
the power industry has been unable to fulfil the pri- 
mary obligation of providing quality power supply 
in required quantity. - The major reason for this is 
the fact that the demand for electricity has been 
increasing rapidly outstripping its availability. Asa 
consequence, restrictions are imposed from time to 
time on both peak demand and energy. (see Annexure 

The consumers who are affected are the indus- 
tries (both LT & HT), large commercial consumers 
and the consumers in the rural areas, agricultural 
as well as domestic. The industries have install- 
ed captive diesel sets to overcome the shortage pro- 
blem, partly or completely. The introduction of small 
diesel units in the kilowatt range has resulted in the 
domestic/commercial sectors also using them during 


unnotified power cuts. Such power cuts not only cause . 


undue inconvenience as in the case of domestic and 
agricultural cousumers, but also result in shortfalls 
in production targets in several industrial sectors. 
According to the Thirteenth APS Committee, it is 
estimated that on an all-India bassis, the peak 
demand by the end of the Eighth Plan will be of 


the order of about 73,000 MW and the energy require- _ 


ment will be of the order of 385 billion units. Capa- 
city addition to the tune of 38,000 


| _ Bhaskar Natarajan is a Fellow and Bhavna 
Sehgal is a Research Asociate of the Tata 
Energy Research Institute, New Delhi. 
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MW is envisaged _ 


during the Eighth Plan. However, even after full 

implementation it is expected that there would bea 

Shortage of about 12,700 MW in the peak demand 

oe 7400 MU in energy requirement on an all-India 
asis. 


TABLE 1 


Power projections for 1994-95 
: (Surplus (+), deficit (—)) 


F and (MBPY o 
Region Maximum demand (MW) Energy requirement 
MKWH)y 


( 
Northern — 4338 — 6216 


Western = 3528 — 3516 
Southern — 3868 — 17931 
Eastern — 1181 -+ 2997 
Northeastern + 273 + 4924 
A & N Islands 40 — $52 
Total — 12679, — 7362 


‘Source: Seventh Plan Review and Eighth Plan Issues and 


_ Options, Bahadur Chand, Chairman, CEA January J989, 


A unique feature of the power industry is that its 
product, unlike other products which can be stored, 
must be consumed as and when it is produced. Also 
the demand for power varies every hour of the day, 
across days as well as across seasons. The general 
pattern in utilities is that demand increases rapidly 
during the period 6-8 AM and 6-9 PM and falls to a 
minimum between 11 PM-5 AM. Utilities in India 
have their peaks in the evening hours between 6-9 
PM. It is for this reason that the addition to capa- 
city is always decided on the basis of peak loads so 
that the demands during peak hours can be met and 
the peak restrictions can be minimised. Utilities 
often have the problem of lack of demand during the 
night and, as a consequence, systems generally work 
at sub-optimal levels during the off-peak hours. 

Power projects are highly capital intensive and 
have long gestation periods. The capital cost per 
KW of generation capacity rose from Rs ‘955 in the 
First Plan to Rs 4367 in the Fifth Plan, The incre- 
mental cost of capacity is today going beyond Rg 
15,000 per‘KW. Thermal power stations have been 
commissioned from periods Tanging from 60-96 
months. Hydro presets generally take a minimum 
of 10 years; nuclear projects have taken 12-15 years 
for completion. Added to the already long gestation 
periods are the substantial delays in formulation and 
implementation of the projects. There are delays in 
supply of majer equipment, in getting the necessary 
clearances from forests/environment, in taking over 
the land required for the Project, etc. All these 
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red. a slippages inthe addition to capacities. These 
di also add to the cost of the project. 

According to latest reviews, schemes aggregating 
to a total capacity of 952 MW, hydro and 403 MW 
thermal programmes for yielding benefits during the 
Plan appear to be slipping. Also schemes with 
capacity of 393 MW appear to be critical and timely 
action needs-to be taken if these have to yield bene- 
fits in the Seventh Plan. i 


. Power Sector Finances 
In case of most of the SEBs, tariffs are set ata 
Jower than the cost of generating electricity. The 


cumulative losses of the SEBs as on March 31, 1988 ` 


was Rs 2256 crores.” The major reason for this is 
the unremunerative tariff policies of the Boards. 
Several Boards do not even recover the average cost 
of supply and hence the question of earning a surplus 
does not arise. The dues to the State Governments 
by way of interest and loans are often adjusted 
‘against subsidies receivable and on the Board’s 
allocation for capital expenditure. As a result of this, 

_ there is a mix-up of the revenue sources and capital 
budgets. The question ofa rational tariff structure 
has been discussed in several forums, but a workable 
consensus is yet to emerge. 

Plan allocation for the power sector has been 
between 17-18 per cent of the total Plan outlay. In 
absolute terms, the outlay for the power sector has 
been doubling every five years. Inspite of this, avail- 
ability of funds for the Eighth Plan is expected to 
be a-major constraint. To meet the target of 38,000 


MW capacity addition during the Eighth Plan, funds ` 


to the amount of Rs 100,000 crores will be required. 
_ This means the share of outlay for the power sector 
in the total plan outlay will have to increase from 
20 per cent to over 30 per cent in the Eighth Plan. 
Even though the allocations have not been finalised 
indications are that it may be diffieult to get funds 
of this magnitude. 

Considering the fact that demand shortages would 
continue into the Eighth Plan, itis imperative that 
due emphasis is given to short-term measures that 
would release additional generation, which would 
help in reducing the demand-supply gap and also 
enable an improvement in the quality of electricity 
with some degree of reliability. This paper attempts 
to bring into focus some jssues related to the short 
and medium-term strategies that should be studied 
in detail. 

The Government of India has constituted a Work- 
ing,Group and several sub-groups to go into several 
issues relating to the problems of the power sector. 
Some of the short term options considered are: 

(i) Improving the plant load factor (PLF) of the 
thermal stations. 

(ii) Tariffs for load management. 
(iii) Direct participation of the 
conservation schemes. 

(iv) Battery storage as an option to supplement 
capacity during.peak hours. 


SEB in energy 


Increasing Plant Load Factor of Thermal Stations 
The plant load factor (PLF) of a thermal power 
station is an. indicator of its utilisation. The PLF is 
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defined as the ratio of energy actually generated to 
the energy that could be generated over 8760 hours. 
The share of thermal energy in gross energy gene- 
rated has gradually increased from 53.7 per cent in 
1960-61 to 74 percent in 1987-88 and-its share 
in the total installed capacity has also increased 
from 58.8 per cent to 65.8 per cent. Since thermal 
plants will continue to play a major role in the 
Eighth and Nineth Plans, it is important that their 
utilisation is maximised. ` 

The PLF of thermal power stations (including the 
Central sector) has gradua ly increased from 44.2 
per centin 1980-81 to 56.5 percent in 1987-88. 
(see Table 2). The PLF of thermal stations in the 
SEBs (they constituted about 77 per cent of the 
total installed capacityin tbe country in 1987-88) 
has increased from 43 per cent in 1980-81 to 49.8 
per cent in 1987-88. It must be mentioned that this 
increase in the PLF resulting in increased generation 
has been mainly responsible for the reduction in 
power shortages in different parts of the country. 
Even now there isa noticeable difference in the 
PLFs in the different SEBs. While in 1980-81, only 
three SEBs had their PLF greater than the all-India 
PLF, in 1987-88 their number increased to seven 
(Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu), It is 
of vital importance that Boards such as Bihar, 
Orissa, Assam initiate efforts to improve the PLF of 
the power stations in their State. : 


TABLE 2 
All India PLF in Thermal Power Stations 


ee 


Year PLF (%) ; 
1975-76 52.16 
1976-77 55.47 
1977-78 50.98 
1978-79 41.99 
1979-80 44. 
1980-81 44, 
1981-82 46.42 
1982-83 49.43 
1983-84 47.94 1 
1984-85 50.15 
1985-86 52.46 
1986-87 53 27 
1987-88 56.58 
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Source; CEA, 1988 


Another important factor that is presently affecting 
availability is the age of the existing power stations. 
Many of our thermal power systems are over 15 
years and some have already outlived their life but 
are still operated on account of shortage of power. ` 
It ig possible to get more generation out of these 
plants by carrying out partial replacement of some 
of the worn out or outdated equipment., The moder- 
nisation and replacement schemes initiated to 
improve efficiency *in electricity generation have 
yielded positive results but not all the Boards have 
come forward with such schemes. The modernisation 
drive also envisages bringing in new technologies 
in the areas of generation, ‘transmission and the 
distribution system. This is likely to result in reduc- 
tions in interruptions and, simultaneously, increase 


Generation, while aiso improving reliability. Some 
of the steps that could be considered are: 
(1) variable speed drives for power plants. 
(2) Replacement of old transformers and install- 
ation of new transformers with low core losses 
and copper losses. 
(3) Installation of improved design of circuit 
breakers which will result in reduced costs in 
maintenance, while providing higher availability. 
(4) Solid state relays to improve the reliability of 
the system and reduce maintenance. 

It is a fact that a one per cent improvement in the 
all-India PLF can result in an additional ‘output of 
500 MW from the existing capacity. The equivalent 
induction of new capacity would require an dddi- 
tional investment to the tune of Rs 500-600 crores 
with corresponding investment in the T & D 
network. As against this, in order to improve the 
PLF by one per cent, the investment required is not 
of this order. 


/ 

Time of Day Tariffs for Load Management 

As mentioned earlier, the demand for electrical 
energy is not uniform over time, but fluctuates, 
between hours of the day, between different days of 
the week and between seasons. The daily load 
curves of the SEBs indicate that the period 10 PM 
to 6 AM is an off-peak period, when the demand for 
electricity is relatively low; there is a gradual 
increase in the demand after6 AM and reaches a 
peak from7 to10 AM. In the afternoons again 
there is a fallin the demand which is followed by 
another peak which occurs between 7 PM „apd 10 
PM. 


Most of the State systems have imposed restric- 
tions on demand and/or energy during the evening 
peak hours. The use of time-of-day (TOD) rates 
to shift some of the loads from the peak to the off- 
peak hours would be well worth investigating. The: 
TOD tariffs were introduced in France in 1950 for 
first time in the world. On an experimental basis, 
peak load pricing was applied to only high voltage 
industrial consumers. There were differential rates 
for peak and off-peak periods as well as for summer 
and winter. Rates during winter were higher than 
summer rates and peak rates were higher than off- 
peak rates. ‘At the end of the first year after intro- 
duction of this pricing system, the peak load flatten- 
ed to the extent of five percent. Since then many 
developed countries and developing countries like the 
USA, the UK, South Korea, Bangladesh, etc. have 
adopted peak load pricing, and the results have been 
positive. The price differentials in these countries 
between peak and off-peak has generally been of the 
order of 4:1 or even higher. 

An analysis of the load curves for some States in 
the western and eastern regions indicate that there 
exist large differences between the maximum and the 
minimum demands during any day. (See Table 3). 
It is possible to apply peak and off-peak tariffs 
whereby a higher tariff for peak hours and conces- 
sional rates for off-peak hours may encourage the 
consumers to shift their consumption from peak 
hours to off-peak hours. As in other countries, a 
beginning should be made by identifying HT indus- 
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trial consumers who are likely to respond to such d 
scheme. , 

One of the major constraints in implementing this 
scheme is the cost of the meters, which would 
measure the demand and/or energy during different 
periods of the day. One of the Boards did install these 
meters to measure energy, ‘but their performance has 
not been satisfactory. Also one would have to take 
into account the infrastructural, administrative and 
managerial costs associated with shifting production 
from the day to the night shift. The .concessions 
given at night should be at least equal to the addi- 
tional costs incurred in shifting the production from 
the day to the night in order to attract the industry 
into participating in this scheme. 


TABLE 3 


Maximum and minimum demand for electricity in some States 


Max Load Min Load Difference 





State 
(MW) (MW) 

Maharashtra 5255 3200 2055 
Madhya Pradesh 2500 1850 690 
Gujarat 3100 2150 950 
Delhi 1076 545 531 
Haryana 1164 400 764 
Punjab 1621 920 701 
Rajasthan 1307 1160 147 
UP 3462 2600 862 





Source: CEA, WREB and NREB Progress Report, January 
1989. 


Sensitivity studies have indicated that if the peak 
load could be reduced by 10 per cent, while main- 
taining the energy requirements at projected level, 
the capacity requirement by the end of the Nineth 
Plan would be reduced by about 9000 MW which 


_could reduce the overall investment by about 


Rs 16000 crores. 

In the light of the above, the TOD schemes should 
initially be started on a pilot basis for Jarge indus- 
trial consumers through a careful selection of those 
units which, prima facie, appear to have possibilities 
for shifting their consumption pattern. Initial experi- 
ments in the GEB have not met with the expected 
success, mainly because the price differential was too 
small. The BHEL and the CEL have undertaken 
extensive developmental work as regards double 
tariff meters. More work needs to be done as regards 
determining price elasticity of industrial consumers 
and on reliable and rugged meters before these 
schemes can proceed satisfactorily. 


Battery Storage to supplement Peak Hour Capacity 
With the availability of the advanced battery 
technology, it is now possible to store energy by 
continuing generation during off-peak periods and 
release this energy stored for consumption during 
the peak hours. Considerable amount of research 
and development work has been performed at a 
battery test facility in New Jersey. Storage batteries 
-are now being evaluated-seriously by electric utilities 
for load levelling in developed countries. The pro- 
posed 10 MW battery load levelling project for 
Southern California Edison at Chino, California is a 
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ĉase in point. A 1000 KW class experimental plant 
has been constructed in Sayo City, Ehima Perfecture 
` for reseatch and development purposes. Many utility 
interactive photovoltaic systems have -been esta- 
blished by MIT Lincoln laboratory under sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Energy. 

Studies have been conducted in the US, to examine 
the effect of the battery-PV hybrid system in diffe- 
rent geographical sites. Two model utilities from the 
south-eastern and the western regions of the US 
were selected for analysis of the load management 
strategy: The PV array site representing the south- 
eastern was located at Raleigh, NC and that repre- 
senting the west was at Hosperia, CA. Four repre- 
sentative months, that is, February, May, August 

‘and November representing winter, spring, summer 
and rainfall respectively were chosen for presenting 
the results. 

The results reveal that the use of a combined PY- 
battery plant for “peak load management has some 
added advantages as opposed to the utilisation of the 
battery plant alone. While the proposed load level- 
ling scheme provided an optimistic cost-benefit 


` ratio at the south-western utility, the same was- not 


true in the case of the south-eastern utility. The 
latter region receives lesser amount of solar energy 
throughout the year and, consequently, the related 
cests increase. = 

In the light of the various successful results as 
well as R & D programmes being carried out, the 
important issue that stands out is: “Can such a 
system be adopted in India?” For this purpose, we 
analyse the load curve and generation details for the 
peak day in the month of January 1989 for Delhi in 
the -northern region and Maharashtra in the 
western region. (see Table 4). It can be seen that 
there is a substantial surplus that could be gene- 
rated in the night time hours which could then be 


released during the evening hours. This will defi- , 


nitely help to reduce the peak period restrictions as 
well as power cuts imposed in the State and hence 
improve the performance of the SEB. 

The evaluation of the battery would Primarily 
include a review of ‘experiences in utilities in deve- 
loped countries and also an.initial technical evalua- 
tion into the feasibility of such an option. This 
should be followed by setting up experimental stor- 
age units, which could then be scaled up into larger 
modules. ` 


TABLE 4. 

Analysis of generation and loads for Delhi and Maharashtra 
Delhi (20 1.89) 
ST et eg G 





Time  Load(MW) Generation (MW) Surplus (MW) 
885 785 (100)* — {00 (— 100)** 
Dbm 740 695 (88) —45 (45) 
12 p.m. 665 ~ 680 (87) 15 (120) 
jam. 610 715 (91) 105 (175) 
2 a.m. ` 565 670 (85) 105 (220) 
3 a.m. 545 685 (87) 140 (240) 
4a.m. 560 695 (89) 135 (225) 
5 a.m. 630 735 (94) 105 (155) 
6 a.m. 815 665 (85) —150 (— 30) 





asa ee 
Note; Maximum generation for the day was 785 MW. 
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MAHARASHTRA (23.1 89) 





Time Load(MW) Generation (MIV)~ Surplus (MW) 
10 p.m. 4550 4380 (85)* —170 (593)** 
llpm Ô 4000 4060 (79) 60 (1143) 
12pm. 3350 3630 (71) 280 (1793) 
lam. 3300 3560 (69) 260 (1843) 
2am. 3200 3460 (67) 260 (1943) 
Yam, 3250 3360 (65) 110 (1893) 
4am. 3130 5340 (65) 190 (1993) 
Sam 3350 3360 (65) 10 (1793) 
6am. 3600 3760 (73) 160 (1540) 





Note: Maximum generation for the day was 5143 MW 

“Figures in brackets indicate percentage of maximum 
generation during the day. 

**Figures in brackets indicate difference between maximum 
generation during the day and hourly loads. 


SEBs in Energy Conservation Schemes 

“Energy conserved is energy saved,” isan oft-repea- 
ted phrase. The government, the financial insititu- 
tions have launched several financing schemes, where 
soft loans are given for energy conrervation schemes. 
But the Electricity Boards who would benefit the 
most are yet to take a direct interest in conservation. 
Utilities in the developed countrics (the USA, 
Eutope, etc.) see energy conservation schemes as an 
economic option to capacity additions. Utilities in 
these countries have carried cut investments in energy 
efficient lighting systems, in housing heating/cooling 
retrofit schemes as well as in industrial energy con- 
servation schemes. Their investments have been more 
than paid back by way of reductions in the future 


_stream of investments. : 


The SEBs could request the large industrial and 
commercial consumers to carry out energy audits and 
submit proposals on energy conservation which could 
be jointly funded by the utility and the consumer. 
Since both stand to benefit, a scheme to share the 
savings ensuring payback of the investments made 
could be worked out. j 

In the case of the agricultural sector, the low tariff 
encourages wasteful practices like installation of 
pumpsets of higher power than needed, continued 
use of poor quality, low price parts which increase 
energy consumption. Even the capacitors for the 
power factor correction often do not function at all. 

What has been lacking in our efforts to promote 
energy conservation is the absence of measures that 
penalise wastage of electricity. Attempts should be 
made to lay down energy norms for various indus- 
tries as well as the agricultural sector and a system 
of penalties should be introduced. On the other 
hand, units which have been successful in conserving 
energy should be publicly honoured and rewarded. 
Fiscal concessions should be given to promote energy 
efficiency schemes and liberal finances should be 
introduced for the adoption of energy conservation 
devices. . 

In addition to all this, there is a need to create 
increased awareness on the importance of conserving 
energy. Strong public awareness drives like training 


_ programmes, lectures, seminars, etc. must be organi- 


sed not only for the industries, but for the commer- 
cial and domestic consumers as well. 

Mounting population, growing urbanisation, 
raising -the standard of living, increasing use of 


` 


- 


comfort-related appliances—all'these are factors that 
would contribute to the continued enhancement in 
the demand for electrical energy. In view of this, it 
is necessary to identify strategies that would assist 
in meeting the challenging task of providing adequate 
quantity of quality power at the lowest possible cost 
to the consumers. 

This paper has looked at some. of the short and 
medium-term options that would go towards reduc- 


issues; issues relating to the PLF and the TOD rates 
have already been under consideration for sometime 
now. Two other issues have been listed. It is worth- 
while to study them in greater depth before decisions 
to commit large funds are made. O ` 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Seventh Plan Review and Eighth Plan Issues and 


1 Options, ` Bahadur Chand, Chairman, CEA, January 
ing the gap between demand and supply. It must be 1989, 
mentioned that these issues are by no means the only 2, Ibid. 
ANNEXURE 1 
7 Growth of the Power Sector in the Country (Planwise) Utilitics 
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capacity 1713 2695 4653 9027 12957 16664 26682 28448 42585 49265 64823 
Mw) (57.3) (72.7) (94.0) (43.5) (28.6) (60.1) (6.6) (49.7) (15.69) (52.22) 
ross p 

Generation 5107 8592 16937 32990 47434 66689 102523 104627 156859 1 87799 280400 
(GMH) . (68 2) (97.1) (94 8) (43 8) (40 6) (53.7) .(2 1) (49.9) (19.72) (78.8) 
Consumption 4157 7L 13841 26735 37352 50246 77293 78084 114068 209730 
(GWH) (71.1) (94.6) (93.2) (39 7) (34.5) (53.8) (1.0) (46.1) (83.9) 
No. of villages 3061$ 7294 21754 45148 73739 156729 232770 249799 370332 411008 483332 
electrified (138.3) (198.2) (107.6) (63.3) (112.5) (48.5) (7,3) (48.2) (1 1.25) (31.9) 
Percapita i ; 
consumption : : - 

- (KWH) Utility 15.55 26 40 37.90 61.30 77.88 97.48 130.94 130.49 168.52 NA NA 
+Non-utility) (69.8) (43.6) (61.7) (27.0) (25.2) (34.3) (-0.3) (29.1) — ja 





Power Cuts & 

The following states/union territories/systems d 

(i) Goa (i) Madhya Pradesh 

(vi) Manipur (vi) Mizoram 

* Though, there are no notified 

basis depending upon availability 
** Power Cuts/Restrictions 

availability of power vis-a-vis re 

*** Although, there 

depending upon availa 


(iii) Bihar* 
(vill) Meghalaya 
Power cuts/restrictions in 
of power. 

are imposed by DYC on da 
quirement. 

are no notified 
bility of power. 


(ix) Assam*** 
Bihar, 


power cuts in Assam, load-shedding is being taken recourse to 
A 





**Figures for IInd Plan 


Period (w.e.f. 1.1.56 to 
ceeding plans. 


ANNEXURE 2 
Restrictions 


id not have notified power cuts/restrictions: 
(iv) DVC** 


(v) Arunachal Pradesh. 
(x) Tripura (xi) Nagaland 


load-shedding is being taken recourse to on day-to-day 
y-to-day basis as per their order of Priority depending upon 


On day-to-day basis 


Abstracted power cuts/restrictions on industries and supply to agricultural consumers are as under: 

S. No. States/U.T. Demand Energy 
1. Delhi’ Peak period restriction on industries, ` 109 
2. Haryana Peak period restriction on industries. 40 

Í Agricultural consumers were supplied power for 4 1/2—16 hrs/day. 
3. Chandigarh Staggered weekly off day and peak period restrictions on industrial 
consumers. 
4, HP. Peak period restrictions on industries. 
Se J&K Restricted supply to industrial domestic and commercial consumers, 
om Agricultural consumers were supplied power for 19-21 hrs/day, 
6. Punjab Peak period restrictions on industries, . 
Agricultural consumers were supplied pòwer for § 1/2—2 1/2 hrs/day 
. depending upon availability of power, 
7. Rajasthan Peak period restrictians on general industries. 
Agricultural consumers were supplied power for 6-8 hrs/day. 
8. U.P. Restricted supply for certain categories of industries 1 day/week closure 
į for general industrial consumers with peak period restrictions. 
Agricultural consumers were supplied power from 0942 hrs to 1700 hrs/day 
with an average supply of 11 1/2 hrs/day. 
9. Gujarat Rural feeders were supplied power for 10-24 hrs/day. T 
10. Maharashtra ss to rural areas. 


10-15% 24 hrs/day power 
kd h 
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"Reaching for the sun... 


"Se nergy ‘shortage’ is a 


"gtobat' problem today And | 


‘+ «that is Danfoss’ primary 


. 


concern. Towards: which 
the company has made 


considerable effort-over ` + 


the past years: By ° ™ 


- developing new 


technologies and 
products to utilisé the 
energy sources of 
‘tomorrow more effectively 


Concrete efforts to 


i ‘overcome. the energy 


‘crisis. ’ 


Conserving existing 
sources of.energy. And `’ 


` 


ma 


i P 
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` harnessing new ones. 
These are the objectives 


t of Banfoss Aided by 


advanced jnstrumentation 


and computer research, 


-Danfoss is today using’ 


the sun!s energy to 
design low-cost solar 


were 


Danfoss will “meet anergy -- 
needs tor domestic =, 
heating, lighting, cooking: 
as wel] as in absorption 
refrigeration, milk 2 
pasteurization : and crop 
drying: 


energy, packages for rural - Danfoss India: looking ` 


areas : ` 


Generatihg energy . 
from waste. 


The R & D team at 
Danfoss is also tapping 
bio-gas — the conversion 
of waste into gas energy - 
The solartand bio-gas 
systems developed by - 


_ Today... 


i $ Helping to save e energy. ‘Silently: ela, f 


Danfoss (India) Ltd., 706-707 Su a aian 
dhi Margu N. Delht 110 604 


towards tomorrow, 


Since 1962, when i 
Danfoss came.to India to 
explore the field of `, * 


_ automatic controls, there's ` X 


‘ been no looking back 
Only forward into‘the 
- future Exploring: 
tomorrow’s energy: 

- Sources - . Today. 


l Danfoss R&D prepares.. 
-for tomorrow’s. energy sources. | 


` 
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11. M.P. 24 hrs/day power supply to rural areas, 


12. Andhra ` 0-25% n . 15-30% 
“13. Karnataka 10-20% , £ 10-45 
14. Tamil Nadu 15-30% . i 15-3 
Agricultural consumers were supplied power as per the groupings of Rural feederg 
15. Kerala ‘ 40%, 
16. West Bengal Restricted supply to certain categories of industries and also peak 


period restrictions on industries. 


17. Orissa 30-75% and peak period restrictions on industries. ` 30-75% 
Source: CEA Bulletin Vol 17 No. 2. Feb 1989. P z 


ANNEXURE 3 -- Cost and Time Over-run of a Few SEB TPS 


Name of the Project Unit Date of Clearance Original Revised Original Actual Percentage 
(Capacity MW) by Pig. Comm. - cost cost Commis- Commis- “increase in . 
(Rs Cr) (Rs Cry Ssioning  sioning cost 
Schedule date 
a III (Haryana) 5 11.9.1981 110.10 250.48 12/85 2/89 127.50 
I Xx 2] 
een “A” (U.P.) 1.2.83 11.1.1979 227.10 657.74 4/83 3/86 189.63 
(3 X 210) i 10/83 2/87 
4/84 . 3/88 sof 
Wanakbori Extn (Gujarat) 4,5&6 27.6.1978 206.79 405.70 12/82 3/86 96.19 
(3 x 210) 6/83 9/86 
12/83 11/87 
Korba West Extn (M.P.) 3&4 27.3.1979 129 94 290.90 9/83 13/85 123.87 
(2 X 210) 3/34 3/86 3 
Chandrapur St. II (Maharashtra) , 3&4 21.2.1979 128.56 274.40 3/84 5/85 113.44 
(2 X 210) : 12/84 3/86 
Raichur St. I (Karnataka) 1&2 23,4.1978 159.25 325.42 10/82 3/85 104.35 
(2 & 210) - ae 3/83 - 3/86 
Mettur St. I (T.N:) 1&2 > 30.9.1980 189.70 384.30 85-86 1/87 102 55 
(2 x 210) 12/87 
Patratu St. IV (Bihar) 9 & 10 17.4,1974 42.00 178 31 9/77 3/84 324.55 
(2 x 210) , 3/78 3/86 
Muzaffarpur (Bihar) - 1&2 03.7.1978. 84.39 227.68 7/82 3/85 169,80 
(2 x 210) . 1/83 3/86 
Kolaghat St. I (W.B.) 3,2&1 16.6.1979 115,59 392.00 3/78 7/84 239,13 
8 x 210)” 3/79 12/85 
a > ; . : 9/79 
Source: Review of progress of various TPS under execution (43rd quarterly review) — CRA. N 
J.C. Kapur : Technological Links bility of dbout 65,000 EJ (in India it is 1000 EJ, the 
(Contd. from page 34) Present demand being 6 EJ per year), though 


` may be able to get from. the balance will not be more available for a longer period of time, has ecological 
than about 200 EJ, which is less than two-third of limitations in terms of contributing large volumes of 
the present total world energy consumption of about carbon dioxide to the atmosphere which may 
350 EJ. So this makes one thing absolutely clear: we approach. threshold levels we dare not cross by the 
cannot design a world energy system totally based on middle of the next century. : 

biomass if our life and consumption-styles are going Similarly, in the case of nuclear fission through 
to remain as they are. Ecologically the use of bio- the use of present technologies, the fuel resources 
mass does dot increase the atmospheric carbon are limited. While the life of nuclear fission can be 
dioxide because any carbon dioxide, emitted in extended almost indefinitely through new technolo- 
combustion of biomass was borrowed a relatively gies such ag breeder reactors, we are then confronted 
short time ago. + f with the issues of nuclear proliferation, radiation, 

Through an integration of various sun-based storage and processing of large volumes of highly 
sources (such as the sun’s heat, light, wind, water dangerous nuclear fuels and waste, This option has 
- and biomass) into a system wherein „one substitutes serious ecological limitations. 

` for the others during periods of inadequacy, the Tn the case of fusion power, while the fuel 
reliability of solar energy utilisation can be improved resources are almost unlimited, we` are constrained 
by many orders of magnitude. There are a number by its substitution and application to our needs. 
of such installations operating successfully in India. But more than that, the technologies for this are far 
Further technological Inputs in devising need-based removed into the distant future and there appear to 
systems in rural communities can dramatically þe no immediate signs on the horizon that we will be 
improve this position at a very limited cost. able to get these under contro] Within the available 
Conclusions : ` ecological and time limitations. 

The total annual world energy demand at present The renewable sun-based sources of energy offer 
is of the order of 350 EJ (7.8 billion tons of oil an important option and can easily fit into the 
equivalent). It is projected to be of the order of energy needs of a country such as India, both in 
1100 to 1400 EJ (24-32 billion tons of oil equivalent) terms of thermal as well as electrical energy. But 
by about the year 2030. The known deposits of oil much more effort has to be put intó the broadening 
and gas of 8000 EJ and 7400 EJ respectively (in of the technological base long before the year 2030 
India they are 23 EJ-and 20 EJ respectively), in eco- if we have to Prevent a major ecological disaster and 
nomic terms are not expected to go very much reach energy to over half a million rural communi- 
beyond this period. Coal, with a worldwide availa- ties. 9 
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Till as late as the 50’s, a greater 
part of the Damodar Valley lay in 
darkness, deprived of a vital and 
basic amenity—power. And it 
remained one of the most 


_ backward regions in the country. 


QVC came and changed it all. 
Launching one of the biggest 
comprehensive programmes for 
the generation, transmission and 
distribution of electricity. 


Today DVC is the active force 
behind coal, stee! and rallway 
operations—the most vital sectors 
of our national economy. 


Powering five out of the seven 
major steel plants in our country, 
meeting a large portion of the 
railway system demand in the 
eastern region and raising 70% of 
India’s coal—DVC triggers growth 
in a region described as the 
“largest industrial crescent in the 
world”. 
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Power Perspective for Nineties 


J.K. BHASIN 


T= Planning Commission has envisaged an econo- 

mic growth rate of six percent per annum for 
the coming decade. The corresponding growth rate 
for electricity generation should be about 10 per 
cent. This will involve an addition of about 
110,000 MW capacity during the nineties, which is 
not an easy task to achieve on account of fiscal and 


physical constraints. This article details the various. 


issues confronting the power sector, the strategies 
which shall have to be adopted to achieve the tar- 
getted growth rates and the emerging power scenario 
at the end of the decade. : 

The availability of a reliable and economic form 
of energy is a pre-requisite for economic and social 
development, as clearly demonstrated by: the close 
relationship between energy consumption and econo- 
mic growth in industrialised countries and between 
the persistent energy deficiency and the low standard 
of living in many developing countries. Use of 
electricity. is one indicator of the stage of national 
development. Even in the industrialised world, there 
are very large differences between countries and 
regions. In Norway, for example, the per capita 
electricity consumption is 25,000 KWH; in the USA, 
itis about 10,500 KWH; in France about 6,400 
KWH. The experience of the last decade shows that 
even though the total energy consumption is levelling 
off or even declining in many industrialised countries, 
electricity consumption goes up with increasing 
Gross National Product (GNP), a key indicator of 
economic development. 

In developing countries, on the other hand, the 
average annual electricity consumption per person 
stands at only 1/14th of the amount in the industria- 

i countries. For example, in Malaysia, it ‘is 
°890 KWH; in China 390 KWH; and in India 200 
KWH. Therefore, it is not surprising that the 
developing countries emphasise expansion of electri- 
city production as a central element of their econo- 
mic devélopment programme. ! ; 
Over the period 1987-2005, the IAEA estimates 
that the total electrical consumption will grow at a 
faster rate in the developing countries than in others 
— between 2.3 td 3.1 per cent per year in the 
industrialised countries and between 4.8 and 6.3 per 
cent in ‘the developing countries. The Planning 
Commission has envisaged an economic growth rate 
of six per cent per annum for the coming decade. 
‘Taking into account the expected electricity elasticity 
coefficient based on the present trends, it is felt that 
the required growth rate in electricity generation in 


The author is Member (Planning), Central 
Electricity Authority, New Delhi. 
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the decade may be of the order of 10 to 11 per cent. 
Thirteenth Electric Power Survey projections indicate 
„a required growth rate of about nine per cent. This. 
means that the increasing use of electricity produced 
“in bulk” will become essential. 

The power sector has been on the priority list of 
the Indian.planners as reflected by the Plan outlays. 
The power sector in the First Five Year Plan 
(1951-56) garnered an outlay of Rs 393 crores while 

„it was Rs 34,273 crores in the Seventh Plan. An 
additional allocation of the order of Rs 7500 crores 
is expected for the Eighth Plan projects for advance 
action in the Seventh Plan. The average allocation 
has been of the order. of 19 percent of the total 
public sector outlays. Since the inception of the 
planned era the country would be investing about 
Rs 70,000 crores by the end of the Seventh Plan on 
power development. i 

The policy and approaches adopted db far have’ 
resulted in the expansion of the power supply 
industry at an average rate of re-doubling almost 
every seven years. The installed generating capacity 
of the utilities which was of the order of 1700 MW 
in 1950, now stands at 59,000 MW as on 31.3.89-and 

the reel has increased from five billion units 

(BU) to 221 BUs in the same period. Besides, the 

installed capacity of non-utilities increased from 
about 600 MW to about 5500 MW and their genera- 
tion fom about 1.5 BUs to 16\ BUs in the same 

periód. d 


Growth of Energy Demand : 

_ The continued constrained power availability 
inhibited to some extent the normal growth of the 
power demands. The’ tempo of power development 
and its pattern has a bearing on the electricity 
demand and consumption pattern. 

In order to forecast the demands of power for’ 
planning purposes, periodical Electric Power Surveys 
(EPS) are carried out by the Central Electricity 
Autherity. According to the Thirteenth EPS, the 
Report of which was published in December 1987, the 
all-Indid requirements for the period upto 1999-2000 
AD are shown in the Table 1 given below: 


TABLE 1 ' 
Period Peak Demand (MWY Energy Demand (MKWh) 
1989-90 47014 24905 
1994-95 72711 384764 
1999-2000 112319 593773 


Status of Power Supply 


The projections of supply and demand as iven in 
the Thirteenth Electric Power Survey Report indi- 
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cated that on an all-India basis by the end of the 
Seventh Plan, that is, during the year 1989-90, there 
would be a peaking shortage of about 9000 MW 
(19.8 per cent) and 15 billion units in energy (six per 
cent). This required measures like load management, 
energy conservation and optimum use of existing 
facilities so that the shortages could be reduced and 

the demands could be met in as effective a manner 
as possible. 

The power supply position during the year 1988-89 
revealed a peak time shortage on an all-India basis 
of the order of about 4000 MW a1. 3 per cent), but 
in the eastern and southern regions it was about 21.3 
per cent and 18.6 per çent respectively. The energy 
shortage on an all-India basis was ofthe order of 
17.3 billion units (7.7 per cent). The eastern and 
southern regions experienced energy shortage to the 
extent of 11.6 per cent and 13.8 per cent respec- 
tively. 

On the basis of the estimates for the current year 
(1989-90), it is expected that the peak demand short- 
ages,on an all-India basis would be of the order of 
about 3100 MW (7.6 per cent) and energy shortages 
16.8 bilion units (6.8 per cent). There will be 
marginal energy deficits in the western and northern 
regions. The southern region would experience both 
energy and peak shortages of the order of14.6 per 
cent and 13.2 per cent respectively. The eastern 
region would have corresponding shortages of the 
order of 15.8 per cent and 18.5 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that the projections with 
respect to energy requirement and of the deficit as 
forecasted inthe Thirteenth Electric Power Survey 
Report and as predicted now have very little diffe- 
rence. In the case of peak demand, the requirements 

are lower by about 14 percent. This is due to the 
land management measures being taken. 

To mitigate ‘these power shortages the Central 
Electricity Authority carried out a long-term power 
planning exercise using sophisticated computer 
models, namely EGEAS and ISPLAN,: for evolving 
` a need-based power plan covering the time horizon 
of 15 years extending from 1985 upto the turn of the 
century. According to these studies, the country will 
need to add about 48,000 MW of generating capa- 
city during the Eighth Plan (1990-1995) and about 
62,000 MW during the Ninth Plan (1995-2000) over 
and above'the committed capacity addition.of 22,245 
MW during the Seventh Five Year Plan (1985-90) in 
order to achieve the somewhat desirable level of sys- 
tem reliability corresponding to about five per cent 
Loss-of-Load-Probability (LOLP). This will amount 
to a total addition of 110,000 MW of generating 
capacity during the decade of 1990-2000 AD, thereby 
increasing the installed capacity of power plants in 
the country to a level of about 175,000 MW by the 
turn of the century. Efforts of this magnitude for 
development of the power sector over a period of 10 
years beyond the Seventh Five Year Plan will require 
funding support ofthe order of Rs 200,000 crores 
at the 1984-85 price level. 


Critical Issues 
Introspection into the past ofthe power sector 
anda thorough analysis of various futuristic long- 
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term power planning exercises have enabled identi- 
fication of certain relevant issues required to be tack- 
led without any more loss of time if the future 
development of the power sector is to take place on 
optimal lines. These important issues and emerging 
strategies for the future are discussed jn the follow- 
ing paras. 

The most crucial element in optimising power 
development and making power supply more reliable 
is rapid hydro-electric development. The hydro 
development not only offers a free source of peren- 
nial energy but also ensures that the equivalent 
installed capacity required to meet a given peaking 
demand is lower as compared to the thermal plant. 
This is because of higher availability on account of 
the lower planned and forced outage rates. In spite 
of a clear appreciation of the intrinsic merits and the 
advantages of hydro power, the country is witnessing 
a gradual slowing down of hydro development 
during the last 15 years. A reversal of this trend is 


-necessary for optimising power development in the 


long term. This strategy would be meaningful only 
if this issue can be considered in all its implications 
and some bold measures for overcoming the cons- 
traints inhibiting hydro power _ development are 
evolved and adopted. 

hb ae ar of nuclear power has implications 
on the long-term power and energy strategies. Pre- 
sently there are some problems and uncertainties 
in regard to its development. However the take-off 
stage may be reached:soon. It is necessary to evaluate 
the country’s capabilities in this field to enable 
the drawing up of a definitive operiert power pro- 
gramme. 

Thermal power development has been receiving 
considerable attention in recent years in view of its 
appeal as a short-term solution. Problems of finding 
sites for locating power plants inland, both in pit- 
head areas and close to load centres, are already 
emerging. This situation calls for new approaches 
to coal transportation for diversified thermal power 
plant locations. The feasibility and economics of 
these options are being studied critically. The trans- 
port of coal through inland and coastal waterways 
and through slurry pipes, etc. are also being thought 
of. 

The necessity of adopting regions as spatial units” 
have already been broadly discussed. Under consi- 
deration are the cooperation and cohesion required 
for operation of regional power systems in close 
integration. This will help in formulating a meaning- 
ful optimal plan. 

The progress of power development would criti- 
cally depend on the organisational capability to 
implement the power programmes. Given the experi- 
ence of the pastin project implementation, the 
administrative structure of the power supply industry 
is being gradually reoriented through Central and 
joint Centre-State ventures. 

Finally, the most critical problem in progressing 
power development on an identified optimal path 
has been the funding of power projects which -has 


_been inadequate all along inspite of the high share 


of financing in the Plan outlays. This is due to the 
fact that the power supply industry is capital 


intensive and the gestation period is quite long 
during which the demand develops farther. This 
has led to adoption of short term sub-optimal options 
in preference to schemes which would yield eco- 
nomic benefits in a slightly longer time-frame. 

The above-mentioned issues are being considered 
at the policy-making level: ona priority basis to 
ensure future evolution of the power sector on opti- 
mal lines. 


Future Strategies 
Strategies by themselves would not be meaningful 
unless they are capable of being implemented. Some 
of the strategies that follow from the analysis of the 
past and are likely to affect the future of the power 
sector are by now fairly well-known. We are now 
at the threshold Of formulating the Eighth Five Year 
Plan wherein steps have also to be taken for projects 
likely to give benefits in the Ninth Pjan. Keeping 
in view the resources and stage of implementation 
of certain projects, it is essential to evolve strategies 
for the augmentation of power supply not only 
through new projects, but also through better utili- 
sation of the’ existing sources, improvements in the 
power system and energy conservation, eté. The 
folowing strategies/issues may require consideration 
to select from various options available: 
— Optimum utilisation of various generation 
resources with an aim to achieve optimal hydro- 
thermal mix. 


— Optimum utilisation of the existing installed . 


capacity. 

— Accelerating the commissioning of on-going 

schemes and early stabilisation of newly commis- 
“+ sioned units. : 

— Short gestation schemes, surplus gas for power 

generation. 

— Evolution of Regional and National Grids. 

— Special meastres to meet peaking demand 

including energy conservation, demand manage- 

ment and reduction of T&D losses. 

— Central participation. 


Hydro Power Development 

The main constraint in pursuing hydro develop- 
ment has been the inadequacy of financial resources 
for taking up a larger hydro programme. It is neces- 
sary to overcome this constraint if hydro power 
development has to be given preference over thermal 
power development. There are several problems in 
resolving this issue. The bulk of untapped hydro- 
electric resources are concentrated in States and 
Union Territories which are relatively less developed 
and do not have the financial resources to -take up 
larger hydro-electric projects. It was against this 
background that the Central Government initiated 
the programme of hydro-electric development in the 
Central sector in different regions of the country for 
the overall benefit of the regions. A number of hydro 
projects aggregating toabout 2400 MW are being 
taken up in the Central sector in the Eighth Plan. 
The Centre may take up other projects also if the 
States so desire. This will help in developing new 
agencies for construction and management of hydro- 
electric projects. 


Considering that power demands in almost all the 
regions cannot be met, by developing the hydro 
resources alone, and a judicious mix of hydro, 
thermal and nuclear power plants would have to be 
resorted to depending on the resource endowments 
of each region, it is necessary to design each hydro 
project in such a way that it would facilitate not 
only maximising benefits from the hydro site itself 
but would also help to derive optimum benefits from 
other power plants in the system. Thus, hydro pro- 
jects backed by storage or pondage facilities should 
be designed with appropriate peaking capacities to 
support the hase-load operation of the thermal 'and 
nuclear power plants. The run-off-river hydro plants 
should be designed with adequate capacity to har- , 
ness the bulk of the seasonal energy potential and 
pondage facilities so as to use the installed capacity 
for peaking during the lean months. These strategies 
are already being followed. Pumped storage schemes 
are also being envisaged to meet the peaking demand 
and have the optimum system of operation. 


Nuclear Power Development 

It may be difficult to find justification for nuclear 
power development on purely economic considera- 
tions. However, the programme of nuclear power 
development in the foreseeable futtre has to be 
considered in the context of the country’s long-term 
energy strategy. Nuclear power technology entered 
the world energy scene in the mid-fifties when the 
first commercial scale nuclear power plant was com- 
missioned.at Calder Hall in the UK in 1956. India 
joined this elite club with the commissioning of the 
first unit of 210 MWe at Tarapore. in 1969: The 
present installed éapacity is 1330 MWe and consti- 
tutes about 2.7 per cent of the total installed capa- 
city in the country. lt has been envisaged to increase 
the installed nuclear capacity in the country to 
10,000 MWe by the turn of the century. Consider- 
ing the worsening cost quality and its transport pro~ 
blems, an ambitious programme for nuclear power 
generation is essential. The nuclear power station 
can help in reducing the regional imbalances as 
these can be established where other sources of gene- 
ration are either scarce or not available. 


Thermal Power Development 

Thermal power development becomes an obvious 
choice to bridge the gap between the requirement 
and what can be met from hydro and nuclear 
resources. Considering the large magnitude of the 
gap involved, the thermal power programme should 
not be considered,as residual either in content or 
importance. The capacity requirements for the 
expansion of thermal power plants are dependent 
upon the improvements in the plant performance 
that can be achieved in future. The advantages of 
improving the plant availability and- utilisation are 
fairly clear and, as a strategy, attention is being 
focussed on this aspect. . 

The choice of location of the thermal power 
stations has to be viewed on several considerations. 
The pithead location enables adoption of larger size 
generating units which, coupled with use of extra 
high voltage transmission lines for the bulk transfer 
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of power over iong distances, afford considerable 

economies of scale. With most of the collieries 

located far away from main population centres, the 

pithead power plants do not contribute to serious 

pollution problems. They do not add to the strain 

on the transportation system. ‘Ash disposal too is 

not a serious problem, as the ash could be used for 

refilling the coal mines. The choice of-pithead sites 

cannot always be preferred solely on considerations 

of the advantages mentioned above. There are other 

‘important considerations like water supply for 
- condenser cooling, sites available for the location of 
thermal plants in each -region, problems of trans- 

Porting power from pithead locations to all the 

States in a power shortage situation, and managerial 

and logistic problems. These problems are being 

looked into. Thermal power stations near load 

centres are also being planned on techno-economic/ 

operational considerations. 
Thermal generation constitutes about 65 per cent 


_ of the total installed capacity in the coantry. With 


the anticipated additions it is likely to go upto 


` 44,000 MW by the end of the Seventh Plan. The 


Eighth Plan additions would “be of the order of 
28,000 MW based upon 38,006 MW of total addi- 
tions in the installed capacity. 


Optimum Utilisation of Available Capacity 

In-view of the scarce financial resources it is 
imperative to have maximum generation from the 
existing power stations. The performance of the 
thermal power stations has a good deal of ‘scope for 
improvement. A mere one per cent increase in the 
national PLF can give us an additional output of 
500 MW or so from the existing installed capacity 
itself. The equivalent induction of new capacity 
would call for an additional investment of about 
Rs 600-700 crores. A massive plan for improving 
the performance of the 34 power stations at an 
estimated cost of about Rs 1000 crores has been 
started during the Seventh Plan with Central loan 
assistance to the'tune of Rs 500 crores. This pro- 
gramme is expected to improve the PLF of these 
stations covered under it by about seven per cent 
which- would ‘yield capacity benefits of about 1400 


(MW and generation benefits of 7000 million units 


per annum.. 

Similarly, renovation and uprating programme of 
the existing hydro stations has to be taken up, A 
scheme for uprating 49 hydro stations with a capa- 
city of about 8800 MW has been formulated by the 
CEA. The benefits expected from this scheme would 
be equivalent to about 500 MW and 300 million 
units at an estimated cost of Rs 278 crores. 


Non-Conventional Energy Resources 
- There is need to develop alternative sources of 
energy a8 fossil fuels are getting depleted. The 
country is likely to have about 7 MW wind operated 
plant by the end of the year. A 10 MW plant based 
on rice straw in Punjab and a 30 MW solar plant 
in Rajasthan are being envisaged. 

Through close monitoring, every effort is being 


made to achieve the targets. The construction time ' 


is being reduced. Thermal projects which used to 


as 


take eight to 10 years for completion are now being 
completed in five to seven years. Similarly, new 
techniques are being adopted for hydro projects. 
The rigorous quality contro] during the manufacture 
and erection of a plant is also resulting in early 
stabilisation of the newly commissioned units. 

The primary use of oil products and gas for 
thermal generation has been extremely limited as a 
deliberate policy due to the scarce oil and’ gas 
resources, The power generation based on oil/gas 
has been confined to a few thermal power plants 
located close to refineries and oil fields. However, 
since the discovery of gasin Bombay off-shore and 
other areas, the outlook for setting up gas-based 
power plants has brightened. Three power plants 
based on gas, aggregating to a capacity of 1630 MW 
(including 430 MW for benefits during the Eighth 
Five Year Plan), are being set up along the Hazira- 
Bijaipur-Jagdishpur pipeline. There is a possibility of 
adding further capacity in these stations as per the 
present indications of availability of additional gas 
for the power sector. In the Eighth Five Year Plan, 
the expected notable. gas-based capacity additions 
are 1200 MW in the northern region, 600 MW in 
the western region using the Gandhar oil field gas 
and 500 MW at Tripura in the north-east region, 
The gas-based power plant additions may be about 
16 per cent of the total capacity additions during the 
Eighth Plan. These plants havea short-gestation 
period and will be quite useful in meeting the peak 
demands. : 


System Operation 


The power system planning is being done on the 
basis of adopting regions as spatial units. The 
country is divided into five regions each constituting 
the Regional Grid with the ultimate objective of 
formation of the National Grid. The 400 KV AC 
lines and HYDC lines are being established for inter- 
State and inter-regional exchange of power. The 
next transmission voltage being adopted in the coun- 
try is 765 KY. 

No doubt the fiow of electricity shall be unhinder- 
ed and supply shall be available reliably at all 
times, but at; this stage of development when 
it is difficult to meet the galloping demand, 
some sort of voluntary or regulatory restrictions for 
load management become unavoidable. Thus at this 


. Stage necessary steps for reducing peaks by stagger- 


ing holidays and putting restrictions on non-essential 
loads are being implemented so as to realise 
equitable power distribution to different categories 
of consumers and the sharing of power shortages by 
all. 


In a developing system like ours where the trans- 
mission and distribution network is very .extensive 
and long distribution lines are required even for low 
loads, T & D losses would be very high. However, 
steps are being taken to reduce these losses through 
implementation of various measures like installation 
of capacitors, improved design of equipment, system 
improvements, etc. The single wire distribution 
system in order to reduce costs is also under consi- 
deration for the rural areas. 
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Energy Conservation and Demand Management 

As mentioned earlier, need-based power pro- 
' gramme upto the turn of the century would necessi- 
tate funding support of the order of Rs 20,000 crores 
over the decade 1990-2000. The present indications 
are that funds of this magnitude may not be forth- 


coming in future for the development of the power ~ 


sector. These financial constraints would then imply 
that the demand should be contained within possible 

- limits. This can be achieved through energy conserva- 
tion measures and also by suitable management of 
the system peak demand. 

Energy conservation is an indirect way of increas- 
ing the power availability and this area is being given 
increasing attention now. A small beginning has been 
made through identification of the scope for energy 
conservation in the production and social sectors. 
Some savings can be effected by creating conscious- 
ness in the public mind about energy saving aspects. 
Industries should also adopt practices and methods 


which are not energy-intensive. It may be noted that. 


our steel industry, for example, uses two to, three 
times electricity per unit of production as compared- 
to other countries. A need to upgrade production 
technologies is warranted. The other important area 
where energy conservation efforts -would lead to 
substantial saving of energy is the agricultural sector. 
It is well known that measures to improve the effi- 
ciency of motors and pumps used in this sector are 
technology-intensive and require substantial invest- 
ment-support. 


` 

Measures are to be identified and translated into 
, action programmes. The Inter-Ministerial Working 
Group in its report in 1983 stated that a reduction 
in capacity of 5250 MW in the industrial and 1870 
MW in the agricultural sectors is possible if conserva- 
tion' measures are adopted. Suitable institutional 
arrangements for the implementation of these pro- 
grammes requiring guidance and financial support 
will have to be made. Of course, this shall not mean 
pruning the Plan size. In case these measures are 
enforced they would lead to bridging the shortage 
gap as was forecast in the Thirteenth Power Survey. 
The Government of India is likely to legislate and 
create an organisation for conservation of energy. 

Load management in essence means reduction in 
capacity requirements without affecting the quality 
of power supply. In brief, it involves the improve- 
ment in the system load factor by adopting suitable 
load management practices. This leads to a lower 
requirement for the installed capacity. ' 

It is against the above background that the parti- 
~ cipation by the Central Government in power genera- 
tion was copsidered necessary. The main objective 
was to take up large power generation schemes, both 
hydro and thermal, at'economically feasible locations 
from the overall point of view in each region and 
make power available to all the constituent systems. 
It is expected that increasing Central participation 
would lead gradually to regional optimisation Un 
power development. It is in this context that the 
Committee on Power has recommended that 45 per 
cent of power generation in this country should be 
. in the Central sector by the year 2000 AD. 
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Emerging Scenario i : 

As already mentioned, the need-based.power plan 
for the decade would need capacity addition of 
about 110,000 MW during the decade 1990-2000. In 
case the overall economic growth rate of six per cent 
as envisaged by the Planning Commission is to be 
attained, higher capacity additions would be required. 
However, as the position stands today, indications 
are that it may not be possible to achieve the targets 
as per the studies, on account óf the financial cons- 
traints, environmental and rehabilitation factors, 
particularly in the case of hydro projects. It seems 
that the size of the Eighth Plan may be anywhere 
around 38,000 MW. Table 2 given below shows 
details of capacity additions. 


.TABLE 2 R 
Capacity Additions During Eighth Five Year Plan 


(All figures in MW) 


Plant, Central Sector State Sector Total 
Hydro 2115 7254 9369 
Thermal* 14875 13197 28072 
Nuclear “705 ee Joe ` 705 
` Total 17695 20451 "38146 





*Including Gas/Oil based 


The emerging supply position at the end of the 
Eighth Plan with capacity additions as mentioned 
above indicate a deficit of about 12,700 MW (17.4 
per cent) in the peak demand and 7400 million units 
(1.9 percent) of energy on an all-India basis. 
Regionwise, the southern region will be having both 
peaking and energy shortages of the order of about 
21 per cent-and 18 per cent respectively, while the 
other regions, namely, the northern, western and 
eastern Regions, will, be having peak shortages and 
will be able to meet the energy demand by and large. 
The North-Eastern region will be surplus both in 
peaking demand and energy. In order to overcome 
or reduce these shortages, measures like conservation 
and load management will have to be taken. 

It is essential to take advance action in the Eighth 
Plan for projects likely to give benefits in the Ninth 
Plan. A capacity addition of about 55,000 MW is 
under consideration for the Ninth Plan, and the 
details of this are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Expected Capacity Addition in Ninth Plan 





(All figures in MW) 


Plant Central Sector State Sector Total 
Hydro 10690 9133 19823 
Thermal* 14840 12970 27810 
Nuclear 7645 "— 7645' 
Total 33175 22103 55278 








*Including Gas/Oil based. 


Drawing inferences from thẹ past and looking 
ahead into the future perspective of power develop- 
ment in the country, it becomes very clear that 
challenges before the power sector are many. The 

i (Continued on page 50) 
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FOCUS ON ENERGY PEES 


NTPC : Confident Strides 


P.S. BAMI 


IÈ the mid-severities the Government of India deci- 
ded to take up in the Central sector construction 
and operation of large super thermal power stations 
at pitheads to promote optimum utilisation of the 
S vast nergy resources on an integrated 
asis. 

Accordingly, the National Thermal Power Corpor- 
ation (NTPC) was incorporated on November 7, 1975 
with the challenge of evolving its own systems in the 
areas of engineering, construction, operation, human 
resource development and finance to produce and 
supply power at the most cost-effective tariff to the 
different State Electricity Boards. : 

Today the NTPC is engaged in setting up a chain 

- of coal and gas-based power stations and associated 
transmission systems in different regions of the 
country with tight time schedules. Its impressive 
track record is reflected in its growth into one of the 
-largest public sector enterprises in the country with 


an approved investment of over Rs 13,700 crores and ` 


an authorised capital of Rs 6,000 crọres within the 


short time-span of 13 years, since incorporation. The ` 


Corporation is presently executing nine guper-thermal 
power projects, three combined cycle gas-based . pro- 
“ jects and two transmission projects with a total 
approved capacity of 14,370 MW and about 18,000 
circuit kilometers (ckt. kms) of associated 400/200 
KV and HVDC transmission lines, spread all over 


the country. 
Details of NTPC Projects 








Super Thermal Distt./States Sanctioned capacity 
Projects 

Singrauli Sonebhadra, UP 2000 MW 
Korba Buaspur, MP 2100 MW 
Ramagundam Karim Nagar, AP 2100 MW 
Farakka Murshidabad, WB 1600 MW 
Rihand Sonebhadra, UP 1000 MW 
Vindhyachal Sidhi, MP 1260 MW 
Kahalgaon Bhagalpur, Bihar 840 MW 
NCTPP Ghaziabad, UP 840 MW 
Talcher Dhenkanal, Orissa 1000 MW 
Gas Projects 

Anta Rajasthan ) 3 
Auraiya - UP 1630 MW 
Kawas Gujarat J 





With effective project management, appropriate 
financial controls, advanced engineering inputs and 
detailed manpower planning, it has been possible 
to commission so far a total capacity of 7806 MW, 
making NTPC the single largest power utility in the 
country. The units commissioned include 17 gener- 


The author is Chairman, National Thermal 
Power Corporation Limited. : 
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ating units of 200/210 MW capacity each, eight units 
of 500 MW each and four gas turbine units (3 X 88 + 
1x112 MW). The performance levels of these units, 
since commissioning, have generally been much 
above those achieved by similar units of other organ- 
isations in the country. : 

During the year 1988-89, the operating stations of 
the NTPC generated a gross energy of 28,555 MUs 
as against a target of 28,000 MUs registering an 
increase of 37.1 per cent over last year’s generation. 
This was inspite of the fact that 3,896 MUs were lost 
by the NTPC stations during the year in backing 
down of power generation due to grid restraints 
affecting the overall performance of the NTPC 
stations by a reduction in the plant load factor 
(PLF) by 7.3 per cent. During 1988-89, the NTPC 
generated 12.2 per cent of the total power generation 
in the country as a whole and 18.9 per cent of the 
total thermal generation. Stress is always placed on 
the NTPC not only for maintaining a high level of 
plant availability and consequently of generation, 
but also for minimising the cost of generation. Con- 
sumption for the various projecte has been very 
closely monitored and controlled. 

The performance of the Badarpur Thermal Power 
Station in Delhi being managed by NTPC has 
improved considerably through: effective manage- 
ment. During 1988-89, the station generated a record 
4081 MU against a target of 3500 MUs, thereby 
achieving a PLF of 64.7 per cent which is the highest 
to be achieved by the station since its inception. 

, A record 3581 ckt. kms of 400 KV and 220 KV 
transmission lines were constructed during 1988-89 
as against 1142 ckt. kms. constructed during the 
previous year, recording an increase of as much as 
300 per cent. The MOU target for 1988-89 was 
2899 ckt. kms. With this, the total length of com- 
pleted transmission lines is 9522 ckt. kms. Supply 
arrangements to the States of Uttar Pradesh, Rajas- 
than, Haryana, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu have 
been strengthened thereby increasing the overall 
system performance of the different electricity re- 

¢ 


gions. , 

The NTPC has also undertaken two major HVDC 
transmission projects. The first HVDC back-to-back 
connection between the northern and western grids 
has been commissioned. This HVDC link would 
provide an asynchronous inter-connection and con- 
trolled exchange of power between the northern and 
the western electricity regions upto 500.MW. The 
other HVDC transmission project under construc- 
tion is + 500 KV Rihand-Delhi HVDC project. 


1 


This project is in an advanced stage of construction 
and is expected to be operational in the Jast quarter 


of 1989-90. This nx hasa transfer capability of 


1,500 MW and would provide „a direct connection 
between thé generation complex in the Rihand-Sing- 
rauli area and Delhi by a 910 kilometers long HVDC 
line. , 
During the Sixth Plan the NTPC alone accounted 
for 20.2 per cent of the total thermal capacity addi- 
tions in the country, corresponding to about 75.5 
per cent of the total generating capacity additions. 


' During the Seventh Plan, itis expected to contri- 


+ 


bute nearly 43 per cent of the total thermal capacity 


- additions, corresponding to about 36 per cent of 


the total capacity additions during the period.‘ At 
the end of the Seventh Plan, the NTPC’s capacity 
would be nearly 24 percent of the total thermal 


capacity in the country. As per the Corporate Plan 


drawn up by the NTPC, it would have an installed 
capacity of about 29,500 MW at an investment of 
nearly Rs 40,000 crores at current costs by the 
turn of-the century. Its share in the country’s total 
projected thermal capacity by that time would be 
around 37 per cent. 

The NTPC has drawn up a plan for installing an 
additional capacity of 11,150 MW during the Eighth 
Plan period (1990-95). This wiil be almost one-third 
ofthe total increase in capacity planned for the 
whole country. In view of increased gas availability 
to power generation and relatively shorter gestation 
periods of project implementation, a big thrust is 
being givento develop gas-based thermal power 
projects in the Eight Plan. Apart-from increasing 
the existing capacity of Anta by 430 MW, new gas 
projects are proposed at Dadri(UP), Faridabad 
(Haryana), Godavari (AP) and Gandhar (Gujarat). 
The total capacity addition during this period in gas 


` projects alone is expected to be around 3,500 MW. 


Yamunagar (Haryana), Kayamkulam (Kerala) and 
Mangalore (Karnataka) are some of the projects 
identified for the next Plan period. The NTPC’s 
programme for augmenting capacity also includes 
expansion of some of the projects under implemen- 
tation: Farakka (500 MW), Rihand (1000 MW), 
Vindhyachal (1000 MW) and Anta (400 MW) as 
well asa number of new projects including North 
Karanpura ‘(1000 MW), Chandrapur (2x 500 MW) 
and Manuguru (2x 500 MW). 

The financial performance of NTPC has also been 
impressive, with the organisation generating profits 
every year since the beginning of its commercial 
operation. The authorised share capital of the 
NTPC has gone up from R's 125 crores at the time 
of inception to Rs 6000 crores today. The turnover 
has increased from Rs 39 crores’ in 1982-83 to 


Rs 1271.15 crores 1988-89. The net profit for the ` 


Corporation has also increased from Rs 4.57 crores 
in 1982-83 to an impressive Rs 305 crores (estimated) 
during the year 1988-89. The NTPC is one of the 
largest profit-making public sector enterprises in 
India today. 

The NTPC has taken steps to mobilise resources 
through the issue of Power Bonds. The public issue 
of three series of Power Bonds (made during the 
yeare 1986 to 1988) were all well received by the 
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. Replacement Project 
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public with a total subscription of Rs 1033 crores 
against the issue amount of Rs 620 crores. Private 
placement of Power Bonds for Rs 150 crores was 
also made in May-June, 1988. The internal resources 
generated by the company has also increased from 
Rs 5.58 croresin 1982-83 to Rs 392.83 crores in 
1988-89. The net budgetary support has conse- 
quently fallen steadily to almost nil in 1989-90, based . 
on the assumption of increased revenue due to revis- 
ed tariffs from new capacity additions. 

The NTPC has been able to arrange funds for the 
implementation of its projects from various sources 
— that is, multilateral, bilateral, syndicated loans 
and direct commercial borrowing in the financial 
market abroad. This has been possible due to the 
high rating the NTPC enjoys in the global market. 

The NTPC has the unique distinction of being the 
largest single beneficiary of World Bank assistance. 
It also received the largest single loan from the 
World Bank available to any organisation. The total 
assistance committed to the NTPC by the World 
Bank stands at US $ 3826 million. Apart from, this, 
the Government of the USSR made available to the 
NTPC, 579.37 million roubles by way of credit. 
During the financial year 1988-89, an agreement was 
signed between the Governments of India and the 
USSR on economic and technical cooperation in 
setting up of Stage-II of the Vindhyachal project. 
The two governments have also agreed to cooperate 
for setting up two new power projects at Kayamkulam 
(Kerala) and Mangalore (Karnataka) with a capacity 
of two units of 210 MW each. The credit agreement 

` for these prejects.are to be signed shortly. . 


KFW (West Germany) and OPEC are some of the 
other organisations from which the NTPC received 
assistance during the last year for its investment 
programmes. A Joan from the Government of France 
is under finalisation to partially finance the SG 
package for the proposed \Talcher Super-Thermal 
Power Project. The NTPCehas also received assis- 

` tance from Italian and British Governments. A sum 
of Rs 1274.17 crores has been raised till date by the 
NTPC from syndicated loans and another amount 
„of Rs 1009.59 crore from markets abroad. 


With a view to diversify its activities, the NTPC 
has entered in the area of consultaacy in a big way. 
It has already taken at hand, a number of jobs for 
various organisations which include the Rajghat 
and the Delhi-Ring-Main- 
System of the DESU, construction and operation of 
a captive power plant for BALCO, 400 KV trans-. 
mission systems for the Neyveli Lignite Corporation, , 
the Vishakhapatnam Steel Plant and the Gujarat 
Electricity Board. j 

The NTPC’s Engineering Division is up-to-date 
with the latest power generation and transmission 
technology available all over the world. Some of 
the examples are HVDC, 800 KV transmission sys- 
tems, gas-based combined cycle technology, tower- 
type boilers, super-critical boilers, Tubemills for 
Direct Firing and the Dry Ash Disposal System. 

. The total employee strength of the corporation 
touched the 20,000 mark, registering a growth rate 
of about 11 percent over the last year’s strength, 
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Training and development of all categories ‘of emp- 
loyees continues to be an important component of 
the NTPC’s integrated strategy of Human Resource 
. Development. The Power Management Institute 
in Delhiand various” training centres attached to 
the projects continue to play a key role in training 
and , developing human resources. A full-fledged 
power management institute is now being constructed 
at NOIDA and plans are being finalised for the 
development of a self-sufficient central training insti-. 
tute. These institues are expected to be nodal train- 
ing centres for the power sector as a whole. 
Maintenance of ecological balance has always 
been a priority subject in the NTPC. A detailed 
environment impact study for the Singrauli area 
around Rihand Lake will soon be commissioned with 
World Bank assistance. Ecological assessments for 


Y 


Dadri ‘and Talcher Projects were carried out in- 


house by the NTPC’s Environmental Impact Study 


Group. : 

Utmost care has been taken to minimise pollution 
hazards. This has been made possible by inètalling 
Electrostatic Precipitators with more than 99.0 per 
cent efficiency rating, and chimneys as high as 
220-225 metres for wider dispersal of emissions. The 
Korba Power Station of the NTPC was adjudged 
the best environmentally managed industrial unit in 


“the State of Madhya Pradesh for the year 1985-86. 


Wherever feasible, effluents from plants are neut- 
ralised to ensure that unacceptable levels are not 
discharged from the plant area. Parallel to this, a 
massive tree plantation programme has been under- 
taken at all sites to maintain the ecological balance 
in the area. So far over 15 lakh trees have been 
planted; the targetsfor a number ‘oftrees to be 
planted at each site are set andthe actual perfor- 
mance monitored periodically to ensure that the 
targets are achieved. 0 
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Milos Minic : NAM 
i (Contd. from page 17) 


From this general approach to the concretisation 
of an expanded concept of South-South cooperation, 
the road should not be a long one, for instance, 
through joint projects in third countries; mixed 
enterprises and institutions; joint programmes; joint 
investment, etc. This could be implemented in coope- 
ration between, let us say, two or more developing 
countries and one or more developed countries or 
companies and institutions of either developed or 
developing countries. i 

Everything in the present concept of South-South 
cooperation, developed jointly by the non-aligned 
movement and the Group of 77 developing coun: 
tries, which proved to be successful should continue 
to be implemented as an integral part of an expand- 
ed contept of South-South cooperation. 

It would be highly useful if the non-aligned and 
other developing countries at their Ninth Conference 
would give due attention to.this question. 


8 
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IN conclusion, I would like to focus on the very 
important question of the influence of the policy and 
movement of non-alignment on world public opinion 


The impact of this phenomenon on the solution of | 


international problems is growing in proportion 
to the strengthening of the process of detente. 

The non-aligned movement should try, in a more 
organised manner than before, to win the support 
of world public opinion for its positions and actions 
and to acquaint the world public, in particular in 
the developed part of the world, with the problems 
it raises and solutions it proposes. Very strong 
democratic forces in the developed countries, of 
both the East and the West, are more and more 
ready to show understanding for, and offer their 
support to, the settlement of international problems 
which are vital not only for the developing coun- 
tries, but also for the entire international commu- 
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nity. There is an ever greater need for the non- 
aligned movement to intensify its contacts and dia- 
logue with these forces. . 

Iam convinced that the Ninth Conference of the 
Heads of State or Governments of Non-Aligned- 
Countries. will not fail to give due attention to this 
issue. & 





J.K. Bhasin : Power Perspective 
(Contd. from page 47) 


national demand for electricity is expected to rise 
from the present level of 188 billion units to 594 
billion units by the turn of the century (a three-fold 
increase) requiring additional power plant capacity 
of at least about 110,000 MW during the decade 
beyond the Seventh Five Year Plan and a funding 
support of the order of Rs 200,000 crores at the 
current price level. Thus expectations from the 
sector are enormous. The need for identification of 
the critical issues involved as well as the adoption of 
suitable strategies in line with the above is essential 
so that a meaningful pragmatic programme for 
power development in the country on a long-term 
basis could be embarked upon in the immediate 
future. 'T] : 
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Promises We’ve Kept. 
Hazira. Bijaipur. Aonla. Jagdishpur. 
Shahjahanpur. Babrala. 
And now in Delhi. 
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(Over 1,700 kms. of Gas Pipeline Completed) 


GAIL has done it again! It took just 19 months 
for GAIL to complete the gigantic task of laying 
over 1,700 kms. of pipeline across difficult 
terrain. 

The task was challenging indeed! The job called 
for patience, endurance and team-work of the 
highest order. And, true to its spirit, the 
determined GAIL task-force surged across all 
obstacles with such dedication that the work on 
some sectors was completed without stopping: 
pipe-laying for even a single day. 

Nearly 4,000 men, including 350 foreign experts, 
worked round the clock laying over 4,50,000 
tonnes of pipe, hauling materials from the Port 


of Kandla to the hinterland, and deploying over 
800 pieces of heavy construction equipment. 


GAIL’s pipeline is moving on — conquering 
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hostile terrain, capturing new areas and markets ` 


— achievements that are yet another outstanding 
example of excelience in project management. 
Setting energy into motion — ensuring a host of 
benefits to the nation. 


WA Gas Authority of 
India Ltd. 


(A Government of India Undertaking) - 
New Delhi-i10 021. 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


‘Importance of being the General 


ALnouGH there is as yet no clear indication as to when the Lok 
Sabha elections will take place, the electioneering season has 
already arrived. Both the Opposition and the ruling party have 
opened their propaganda guns, and in a few weeks, it promises to 
be a high-pitched election campaign. 

The new element in the election campaign this time — indeed a 
very disconcerting element — is the ominous emergence of the brass 
hat in the political arena. The long-range significance of the high- 
profile intervention of General Sundarji at the very centre of the 
most critical political controversy of the day is not yet being grasped 
by most of our party leaders, engrossed as they are in what is going 
to be the bitterest election campaign in this country. 

No doubt there are precedents of Generals in service, particularly 
Army Chiefs, having differences with the Government. There are 
also cases of retired Service chiefs commenting openly on matters 
of public interest and concern. Ina functioning democracy, such 
happenings are neither unusual nor disturbing. 

What has however invested the latest episode around General 
Sundarji with concern is that an issue which has for more than 
two years now been the item of fiercest political acrimony between 
the Government and the Opposition, has been joined in by a distin- 
guished soldier, who as the previous Chief of the Army Staff had 
very often attracted the limelight. It is however not General 
Sundarji’s initiative that has brought him to the centre stage of our 
current politics. Rather it was the Rajiv Government which had first 
dragged him into the Bofors controversy. For two long years, the 
Rajiv establishment has not been able to extricate him and his close 
circle from serious allegations of being involved in large-scale kick- 
back inthe Bofors gun deal. The Government had to shift its 
ground everytime some new exposures came in the media. In the 
final round in its heroic efforts at defending itself from the Bofors 
bribery charge in the last session of Parliament, the Government 
brought in General Sundarji’s preference for the Swedish gun to 
ward off the Opposition assault. This was the most short-sighted 
stand of the Rajiv Government in its political confrontation with 
its adversaries — using the then Army Chief’s confidential recom- 
mendation in favour of the Bofors gun asa shield against the oppo- 
nent’s attacks. 

This folly of bringing in the General as its defence witness com- 
mitted by the Government at a moment of desperation, has serious 
implications. It amounted to a pathetic confession of political bank- 
ruptcy on the part of the Government implying that it had Jost all 
other arguments in meeting the Opposition’s charge in the Bofors 

scandal and had to fall back upon the General’s testimony as its last 
resort. When a government seeks a General’s protection to save 


itself in a political combat, it undermines the very 
foundations of democracy. In other words, it is. not 
just a question ofa General entering a political 
debate, but a beleaguered government seeks his 
protection in a major political combat. Whena rul- 
ing establishment puts up an Army Chief as its main 
defender in meeting a political challenge, then it 
abdicates in effect its own political authority, and 
thereby undermines democracy. 

The inevitable followed. Genera! Sundarji in his 
first press interview after retirement lambasted the 
Government including the Prime Minister and his 
trusted officials for holding back from the public 
what he in service had advised about getting at the 
bribe-takers and how his advice on this count had 
been spurned by the Prime Minister and his aides. 
The Defence Ministry’s response actually confirmed 
the General’s claim of having tendered such a piece 
of advice though it contested some other points in 
his press interview. 

Then came General Sundarji’s second instalment 
of press interviews, more flamboyant and more 
aggressive, in which he outright accused the Rajiv 
Government for resorting to “bloody cover-up” of 
the Bofors kickback scandal. The very tone of the 
General’s charge is bound to bring down the prestige 
of the Rajiv Government before the public, no matter 
what his sycophants and intelligence agencies may 
be telling the Prime Minister about the public reac- 
tions on this serious episode. 

Not that General Sundarji’s stand has no fllaws 
init in the eyes of any discerning observer. His 
explanation why he shifted his choice from the 
French gun which he had tenaciously pressed for to 
the Bofors might be technically valid and one need 
not suggest that it was made with an eye to getting 
the very top post in the service, but one had the feel- 
ing that in that particular phase however brief, of his 
close bonhomie with the Rajiv circle, he might have 
been subjectively swayed to a certain extent to switch 
his choice to the Bofors. One however should not 
labour this point too much as any Chief of the Army 
Staff has the prerogative to recommend whatever 
weapon he might consider the best at a particular 
point of time. 

Secondly, when General Sundarji came to learn 
about the kickback in the deal, why did he confine 
his odvice to passing on a couple of notes to the 
Secretary? As a Service Chief he had direct access to 
the Prime Minister and even to the President. There 
are many precedents which show that when a Service 
chief could not agree with a Defence Secretary, he 
had gone direct to the Prime Minister to sort out 
things. Nobody will accuse General Sundarji as 
being self-effacing, why then was this reticence to go 
upto the Prime Minister — even with the resignation 
letter in his pocket? 

Thirdly, General Sundarji has claimed that had the 
Bofors deal been cancelled as a result of the pres- 
sure on it to name the bribe-takers, he was prepared 
to take what he called “‘an acceptable risk’ of 
having to face a delay of at least 18 months to get a 
suitable gun in place of the Bofors. The Army 
Chief’s view should no doubt be a major input in 
any government’s decision in the matter of purchas- 
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ing a gun; at the same time the Army Chief too 
owes it to the Government to provide a convinc- 
ing case behind his decision, particularly when one 
takes into account the persistent decade-old demand 
from the Defence Services for updating the weaponry 
in the prevailing security environment. 

Such questions are not meant to dismiss the 
serious charges levelled by the former Army Chief 
against the Government but to underline that the 
disclosures made so far give the impression to the 
public that if the Rajiv Government treated with 
scant respect the General’s advice in handling the 
Bofors scandal, he too on his part conducted himself 
rather cavalierly in trying to seek out the culprits 
who got kickback in this massive arms purchase. 

General Sundarji has criticised some of the 
leading lights of the Opposition for their irresponsi- 
bility. Much of it they deserve since they seem to 
take this case as just an election issue to get at the 
ruling party. The most shocking was N.T. Rama 
Rao’s virtual incitement to the jawans. Janata Dal 
leader Vishwanath Pratap Singh has denounced the 
Rajiv Government all the more stridently after 
General Sundarji’s disclosures. One got the impres- 
sion that he seemed to agree with the GeneraJ. One 
would like to be enlightened that if he came to 
power, would V P. Singh go in for the cancellation 
of the Bofors contract if the Swedish firm refused to 
disclose the recipients of the Rs. 64 crore bribe? This 
is a legitimate question in the season of electioneering. 

The Rajiv establishment has certainly suffered a 
serious political setback as a result of General 
Sundarji’s disclosures. It has yet to explain its 
position on the serious disclosures made by The 
Hindu on which the Government seems to have gone 
tight-lipped. 

The message that one seems to get from the former 
Army Chief’s intervention is that in the midst of a 
corrupt establishment and an irresponsible Opposi- 
tion, the General emerges as the Hercules who alone 
can clean the Augean stables of the filth left by the 
politicians. 

Not a very happy day for our democracy. Must 
we take to the road that Pakistan is struggling to 
abandon? 
September 13 
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NAM SUMMIT- 
Message from Belgrade 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


Ninth Non-aligned Summit, which began in 
Belgrade on September 4 and concluded in the 
early hours of September 8 has once again brought 
into focus the continued validity of the non-aligned 
movement in the international sphere. 

The Belgrade Summit effectively renewed the 
global character of the movement. Not only were 
98 of the 102 countries represented at the Summit, 
but the overwhelming majority of them were at the 
level of heads of state or government (the absentees 
being the Bahamas, Grenada and Saint Lucia and 
the seat of Cambodia having remained vacant as a 
result of a decision of the Sixth Summit at Havana 
in 1979, which was not altered at Belgrade). There 
were 15 of the 19 observers (six of the ten observer- 
countries and all the nine organisations and move- 
ments enjoying observer status) and 38 of the 50 
guests (19 of the 20 guest-countries and 19 of the 30 
organisations and movements enjoying guest status). 
What is more, the presence of six of the seven 
Warsaw Pact members (with the obvious exception 
of USSR), five NATO constituents (Canada, Greece, 
Norway, Portugal and Spain) and two members of 
the Anzus Military Alliance (Australia and New 
Zealand), as guests at Belgrade was an eloquent 
testimony to the gradual‘'dismantling of the barriers 
raised by the two military blocs—one of the princi- 
pal goals of NAM. 

Asa senior Indian diplomat now occupying a 
distinguished position in a panel set up by the 
movement underlined, the idea of NAM having been 
marginalised was prevalent only within the move- 
ment, not outside. In the wider perspective. NAM’s 
significance had grown substantially. The presence 
of several members of military alliances as guests— 
a development which India has not wholeheartedly 
welcomed in view of the potentiality of those states 
to influence the movement’s policies and activities— 
was, in his opinion, evidence of the increasing 
weight of NAM in the global scenario. 

From the political standpoint the presence at 
Belgrade of six Fast European states (Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, GDR, Hungary, Poland and 
Romania)—only Albania and USSR were absent— 
as guests was of exceptional significance in the 
present conditions. Now that the Soviet Union, 
under Mikhail Gorbachev, has voluntarily given up 
its dominating role inthe region and the West is 
stepping up its activities in these countries, Non- 
alignment’s abiding value for East Europe is becom- 
ing self-evident. The presence of Nordic states—which 
happen to be NATO members—at this Summit was 
of equal importance. This “opening up of Europe” 
at Belgrade, as Dr. A.W. Singham, a prominent 
specialist on NAM affairs noted, happened to be 
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a distinctly positive feature of the Ninth Summit 
bringing out in sharp relief the magnetic attraction 
that NAM wields on every continent today. 

The day the Summit began Yugoslav Life, a daily 
publication brought out in the form of a tabloid by 
the Yogoslav News Agency Tanjhg, carried an 
editorial entitled “Time of Change” which read: 
“Today the Non-aligned are beginning to rid them- 
selves of some of their own misconceptions—that 
they are ‘indispensable’ that they are the “conscience 
of mankind’, that the fate of mankind cannot be 
resolved without them.” This was a veiled attack on 
both Josip Broz Tito (who himself had characterised 
NAM as the “conscience of mankind”) and the 
movement as a whole. It came as a surprise to many 
participants and journalists covering the meet. 

A convincing rebuttal of this view came from none 
other than Dr Janez Drnovsek, the 39-year old who 
took over the mantle of NAM Chairmanship from 
Robcrt Mugabe, the Zimbabwean Prime Minister. 
In his welcome address at the inaugural session, 
Dr Drnovsek, declared: 

“Changes in contemporary international relations 
have proved that the objectives and options of the 
policy and movement of Non-alignment were and 
have remained intune with the aspirations of man- 
kind towards a more secure and just world. In his 
speech at the last Summit attended by him, the one 
in Havana, President Tito called our movement the 
‘conscience of mankind’. In order to live upto this 
description, even now we will have to spare no 
efforts with a view to mobilising all the internal 
forces and possibilities of our countries and being 
able to keep abreast of the stormy and dramatic 
changes which characterise the present-day world.” 

This was proof that the Yugoslav President did 
not intend to fundamentally alter the character of 
the Movement (although one did notice substantial 
difference among Yugoslav leaders on this score, 
something observers have described as being indica- 
tive of Yugoslavia’s glasnost). 

Yugoslavia also responded positively to the sensi- 
tivities of the people still languishing under colonial 
and other forms of domination. It was Yugoslavia 
which suggested changes in the Draft Declaration 
80 as to underscore the fact that the developing 
states “‘suffocate under the outflow of capital and 
their diminishing purchasing power” and uphold the 
validity of the “new international economic order as 
a difficult but valid goal’ as it was 15 years ago. 
Moreover, it also moved amendments to the Draft 
Declaration so as to add two new paragraphs that 
projected the NAM members’ struggle against 
ae colonialism, neo-colonialism and apar- 

eid. 


Changes in the methodology of the Movement 

envisaged by the Ministerial Committee set up for 
the purpose at the Non-aligned Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Nicosia in September 1988 were 
universally endorsed. However, excessive stress on 
those changes from certain quarters had given rise 
to serious misgivings about the Movement’s future 
course. Robert Mugabe, the outgoing NAM Chair- 
man, set to rest all doubts on this score without 
mincing words: “The principles enunciated by the 
founders of the Movement were not meant to serve 
only in winter but also in summer and in all seasons. 
They have an enduring validity. The achievement of 
Belgrade in 1961 was not the formulation of 
measures for temporary expediency but the elabora- 
ation of principles that can bring and guarantee 
peace, justice and equity in international relations... 
Let us not confuse our objectives with the ways and 
means to achieve them in a given set of circum- 
stances. Our rejection of imperialism, colonialism, 
apartheid, racism including zionism, interference, 
intervention and policies of domination, are funda- 
mental principles. These are not negotiable. How 
to promote these principles is the challenge before 
us.” 
Rajiv Gandhi’s comprehensive speech that pleaded 
for vigilance against “domination” backed this 
approach. Muammar Gaddafi, the Libyan leader, also 
took a tough stand, urging NAM to set up a Com- 
mission to investigate into the nonaligned states’ 
compliance with the Movement’s principles as well 
as expulsion of those countries which do not com- 
ply. He called for the abolition of the veto power by 
the Permanent members of the UN Security Council 
and said the Non-aligned should withdraw from 
UN if the practice was not changed. 

The call for preserving the Movement’s fundamen- 
tal principles finally prevailed, with the Yugoslavs 
realising the sentiments of the member-states. All 
attempts to “modernise” the Movement were frus- 
trated with the Indian Premier himself criticising the 
use of the phrase in a TV interview in the Yugoslav 
capital. The Summit concluded with the adoption 
‘of exhaustive documents relating to the situation in 
Southern Africa, spelling out a course of action for 
NAM in Namibia and underlining the necessity 
to fight and defeat Zionist onslaughts against Pales- 
tine and the Arab world. 

India’s chairmanship of the Africa Fund came in 
for all round acclamation. President Kenneth Kaunda 
of Zambia, the Fund’s Vice-Chairman, proposed 
that Rajiv Gandhi should head this body for yet 
another three-year term. It was one of the few con- 
crete expressions of South-South cooperation with 
a political content, he observed. This observation 
was endorsed without reservation by all the develop- 
ing states as also by Yugoslavia. 

As expected, economic issues dominated the 
Summit proceedings. One of the practical results 
achieved during the Summit was the setting up ofa 
South-South group through consultations among 
leaders assembled at Belgrade. (This was also the 
outcome of the suggestion of President Alan Garcia 
of Peru for annual Summit-level meetings of a group 
of developing countries to review trends in the 
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world economic situation, negotiate among them- 
selves and encourage South-South cooperation.) 
India played an invaluable part in these consulta- 
tions. The formation of this group of 15 countries 

(NAM members: Algeria, Argentina, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Jamaica, Malaysia, Nigeria, Peru, 
Senegal, Venezuela, Yugoslavia and Zimbabwe, and 
other developing states: Mexico and Brazil) at the 
Summit level for South-South consultations as well 
as formulation and monitoring of the implementa- 
tion of specific programmes of cooperation among 
developing states — was announced at a press con- 
ference by none other than Julius Nyerere, Chair- 
man of the South Commission, in the early hours 
of September 9 — that is, just before the Summit’s 
concluding plenary session: 

“We must look within. There is need to comple- 
ment the North-South dialogue by South-South 
Cooperation ... expanded` cooperation among our- 
selves will aceelerate our development. It will 
enhance our cohesiveness and, therefore, our credi- 
bility in world fora. It will increase our collective 
bargaining power in the international community”. 
The South-South group, he informed, “is to be 
serviced by a permanent secretariat (of the South 
Commission), which will be compact in size and 
highly professional, drawing on the best available 
talents in the developing world”. 

The Resolution on world economy and inter- 
national economic relations “welcomed the initia- 
tive on regular consultations between leaders of the 
North and the South on global environmental issues 
taken by the Presidents of Egypt, Senegal and Vene- 
zuela and the Prime Minister of India in Paris in 
July 1989”, f 

A major achievement of the Summit was the adop- 
tion ofa common position by the Non-aligned on 
such issues as intellectual property rights. In the 
backdrop of the Uruguay Round of negotiations this 
assumes considerable significance. 

The debt issue figured prominently at the Summit. 
The lively debate highlighting the differing percep- 
tions of the heavily indebted countries and the not- 
so-heavily indebted ones which face the prospect of 
losing international developmental aid. Yugoslavia, 
a major debtor, which sided -in this case with the 
Latin Americans including the Cubans, while India 


. had a different perception as it did, not fall in the 


same category. This indeed revealed the blurring of 
the Left-Right divide within the Movement. The 
final Resolution on the subject called for writing 
off the debt of the Least Developed Countries (LDC) 
alongside lower interest rates and highly conces- 
sional loans — which treatment, the Summit felt, 
should be given to low income countries as well. 
“For indebted developing countries, especially 
middle income countries with a low proportion of 
debt to commercial banks, which are not eligible 
for debt rescheduling under the terms approved for 
the Least Developed Countries, the debt burden 
needs to be alleviated through a combination of 
debt relief and new money in the form of highly 
concessonal loans,” the document held. 

; The document proposed the setting up of a 
“Debtors’ Forum” that had been advocated earlier 


as well. This Forum was intended “for the exchange 
of experiences and information and for mutual con- 
sultations with a view to strengthening their nego- 
tiating position in the area of external debt”. 

Environmental problems came into sharp focus at 
the Summit. Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachcv 
had, in his message to the Summit, drawn adequate 
attention to this issue by stating that “‘in the person 
of the Soviet Union, NAM has a reliable partner in 
the campaign against the environmental threat 
which is looming large over our civilisation’. A 
sizeable part of Rajiv Gandhi’s speech was devoted 
to this question. He advocated the setting up of a 
Planet Protection Fund under the aegis of UN to 
protect the environment by “developing or purchas- 
ing conservation-compatible technologies in critical 
areas which .can then be brought into the public 
domain for the benefit of both developing and deve- 
loped countries”, the technologies of the Fund being 
made available and without restriction to all consti- 
tuent members — both developed and developing — 
who would contribute a fixed percentage of their 
gross domestic product to the Fund “‘with exemp- 
tion but fuil access granted to the Least Developed 
Countries”. The annual-contribution to the corpus 
of the Fund would be around 18 billion dollars at 
as low an average contribution as of 0.1 per cent of 
the GDP. Such a fund, he felt, would become the 
fulcrum for a genuinely cooperative global endea- 
vour. “Such a fund would enable those with the 
awareness and determination to conserve the 
environment to actually succeed in doing so. Such a 
fund would be proof of our commitment to saving 
all creations and our planet earth.” 

Ibrahim Babangida, the Nigerian President, called 
for the adoption of effective international measures, 
including conventions, to prohibit dumping of 
wastes in other countries. This suggestion was 
endorsed by the Summit and included in the Resolu- 
tion on environment. 

The same Resolution felt that Rajiv Gandhi’s 
proposal for a “special international Fund to pro- 


mote international cooperation -in the field of ` 


environment, to finance research and development 
of alternative technologies and to bring these techno- 
logies within easy reach of the developing countries, 
should be seriously considered.” 

The Ninth Summit did witness sharp exchanges 
between the delegations of Pakistan and Afghanistan 
on the Afghan crisis. This has been widely reported 
in the Western media. What has not received 
adequate coverage is the fact that at Belgrade the 
first ever contacts were established between the 
Afghan and Iranian delegations, with the former 
agreeing to incorporate, in the Resolution on 
Afghanistan, the need to preserve and respect the 
“sovereignty, territorial integrity, political independ- 
ence and non-aligned Islamic status of Afghanistan” 
(the key words being ‘Islamic status”). The 
Najibullah Government’s efforts at setting up a 
NAM Committee on Afghanistan were frustrated 
due to Pakistan’s stonewalling no doubt, but what 
Kabul achieved — expression of “appreciation to 
the outgoing Chairman, Zimbabwe, for his efforts” 
alongside nurturing of the “hope that the Chairman 
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will continue such efforts” (for strengthening UN 
moves for a durable settlement of the Afghan 
problem) — was of no mean significance. 

On Cambodia the flexibility of both sides helped 
to evolve an agreed formulation aimed at strengthen- 
ing steps towards a negotiated settlement of the 
dispute. 

It was a return to the roots of Non-alignment in 
the country of the Movement’s birth. 

Belgrade marked a new stage in the Movement’s 
history. NAM has taken steps to adopt itself to the 
new global realities without departing from its basic 
principles. Fidelity to those principles alone can 
ensure all round self-reliant advance for the Third 
World. 

This indeed is the message from Belgrade. D` 
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Press Freedom and Ethics 
S. SAHAY 


T= apology tendered by the editor, publisher and 

the correspondent of The Illustrated Weekly of 
India to the Chief Minister of Orissa, J.B. Patnaik, 
raises the question both of ethics and the law con- 
cerning the Press. 

The Illustrated Weekly published an article under 
the caption “‘The Strange Escapades of J.B. Patnaik,” 
which dealt with the deviant sexual life of the Chief 
Minister. It followed it up with another article 
captioned “Why is J.B. Patnaik being allowed to gag 
the Press?” The second article unrepentantly sup- 
ported the first. 

The Chief Minister responded by slapping a defa- 
mation suit in which he claimed Rupees one crore as 
damages. Several other cases were filed in courts in 
Orissa and elsewhere in connection with the articles. 

The Weekly maintained the posture that it had 
committed no wrong; in fact, it had done public 
service by exposing a Chief Minister who had been 
using his office for strange purposes. 

„After three years of legal battle The Weekly's will 
collapsed. 

It agreed before the Supreme Court to tender an 
apology to the Chief Minister. The text of the 
apology was filed before the apex court than to the 
Orissa court, and sealed until published by the paper. 
The apology is interesting. It said that the two arti- 
cles were “based on information available to us. 
Subsequently we found that the information on the 
basis of which these articles were written was not? 
true and politically motivated. We regret the damage 
done to Mr Patnaik’s Tepyiapon and offer our 
apology to him.” 

Mark the words “not true” and “pulitically 
motivated’, This is abject surrender to the Chief 
Minister. Mistakes do happen in newspapers and 
journals. Some mistakes are certainly unintended 
and if, in the process, someone has been wronged, 
then it becomes a newspaper to correct the mistakes 
and even apologise for it. Generally speaking, this 
is done soon after the publication of the damaging 
article. The Illustrated Weekly’s articles,-now admit- 


‘ted to have been based on information “‘not true,” 


and “politically motivated”, were published with 
deliberate calculation. It was perhaps intended to ` 
boost The Weekly’s dropping circulation and under 
the mistaken belief that it was breaking new grounds 
in journalism. 

There is reason to believe that The Illustrated 
Weekly sought the moral, even legal, support of its 


The distinguished journalist is a widely-read 
columnist and a.former editor of The Statesman. 
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‘peers in a crusading zeal. 





It is a tribute to the 
sobriety of Indian journalism that few senior jour- 
nalists supported Pritish Nandy or his cause. 

The question is more of ethics than of law or the 
expression of Press Freedom. Sex, unless on sale, is 
a highly private matter and is best left to the bed- 
room. It is true that public figures like to wallow 
in publicity and there is a case for treating them 
differently from the average person for whom his 
home is his castle. But even public figures are entit- 
led to their sex life, even to deviations, unless, in the 
process, they compromise the office they hold. The 
Illustrated Weekly articles did not make any case 
that Patnaik had compromised state secrets of office. 
The maximum case they made was that: the Chief 
Minister had used office i in pursui of sexual gratifi- 
cation. 

The Illustrated Weekly welied too much on aff- ` 
davits. But what is an affidavit? It is a statement 
made on oath. A perjurer takes the risk of being 
punished for what he says. Affidavits are cheap by 
the dozen in this country and often the perjurers get 
away with them. Buta libellous statement made in 
an affidavit does not exonerate others repeating it. 


They are as much guilty for libel, if that be proved, ` 


as the person making the statement. It is wholly 
risky for an editor to base an article on mere affi- 
davits or oral statements. 

The question arises: What documentary proof 
can one produce regarding sexual matters? Ordi- 
narily one cannot but this precisely is the reason 
why one must be doubly cautious regarding stories 
concerning someone’s sex life. 

It seems the bottom fell out of: The Illustrated 
Weekly’s case when those who had filed affidavits 
started backtracking and witnesses started dis- 
appearing. But even this does not explain why the 
magazine should have admitted that it had based 
its articles on information which was “not true” or 
was “politically motivated”. If this was so why 
did it not apologise immediately after the publication 
of the articles, 


In my considered view, the two articles should 


not have been published in the first place. 

The legal issue is a bit more complicated. Free- 
dom of the Press implies the freedom to publish 
without pre-censorship and to take the consequences 
if what is published falls foul of any law. But 
implied here is the equality before the law. As far 
as the legal procedure goes, the accuser and the 
accused must stand on the same footing. Whether 
or not an article is defamatory cannot depend on 


the rank of the person, although in awarding the“ 


damages this factor would be taken into conside- 
ration. An article cannot be construed to be 
defamatory simply because it relates to a Chief 
Minister in office. A senior journalist has com- 
mented that Pritish Nandy’s mistake was that he 
had calculated that Patnaik would cease to be in 
office, especially after he published the two articles. 

This, unfortunately for him, did not happen. 
What happened | was that the Chief Minister 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Plan, Poll and Poverty 


BALRAJ MEHTA 


FTER some hesitation, the Prime Minister was at 

last persuaded to give his approving nod to the 

Approach to the Eighth Plan drawn up by official 
planners in, Yojana Bhawan. 

The initial reluctance derived from an apprehension 
that a pre-election public debate on development 
policy and the Plan may not suit the exigencies of 
electioneering geared to a wholly populist platform. 
The decision to go ahead with the conventional 
planning motions was, however, inspired by the 
notion that additional talking points may become 
available to the ruling side in its election campaign. 

When the formal meeting of the full Planning 
Commission with its large complement of Cabinet 
Ministers was held, the growth rate target of 6 per 
cent, “‘at least” was readily approved with the rider 
that it could be improved upon “through better 
management and efficiency in order to fulfil the basic 


- aspirations of the people”. But some of the compell- 


ing macro-economic implications for achieving the 
growth rate of even 6 per cent were still side-stepped. 
These relate in particular to the rates of savings, 
domestic and foreign, which will be imperative for 
realising the projected minimum growth, let alone 
stepping it'up. The assumption with regard to ICOR 
(incremental capital-output ratio) which has a bear- 
ing on growth rate that can be achieved with the 
given saving and investment rate was also kept aside 
to be considered on a subsequent occasion. 

It may be presumed that when the Union Cabinet 
is called upon to rubber-stamp the Approach Paper 
in the second week of September, according to the 
time table which has been indicated to the official 
planners, the position with respect to such “‘minor’’ 
matters as the saving rate and the ICOR will be 
clinched. The required expertise is available in 
Yojana Bhawan to help resolve such problems ina 
manner which will be satisfactory and acceptable to 
the political bosses. The experts can be relied upon 
to juggle the statistics for this purpose. All that has 
to be done is to shift the base-line or time-frame for 
making the calculations to arrive at figures which 
look nice and desirable. 

The new series of indices have come handy in 
recent times to dress up the rates of industrial 
growth, the price movements and the generation of 
national income. The revised index of national 
income shows a comfortable hike in the growth rate 
achieved in the Seventh Plan and this has also help- 
ed to show a decline in ICOR to 4.3 percent. The 
inflow of foreign savings could also be scaled down 
from 2 to 1.8 per cent of the GDP. 

But on this basis planners have evidently not been 
able to project glad tidings for the Eighth Plan and 
its macro-economic parameters. To plan on a sound 
and reliable basis still requires of them to be more 
strict and circumspect in drawing up the lines for 
the future. The Union Finance Ministry, it appears, 
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has also exercised a sobering influence on the Prime 
Minister as well as the high fliers among the 
planners. 

In the face of a large external and internal debt 
piled up during the Seventh Plan, the Finance 
Ministry had to caution that the projection of a 
growth target of even 6 per cent would give rise to 
ticklish problem of financing the Eighth Plan. With 
the domestic savings rate hovering at around 20 per 
cent of the national income, dependence on foreign 
savings may well go up to 26 percent of GDP 
(compared to 1.8 per cent calculated for the Seventh 
Plan) for achieving the postulated growth rate, let 
alone improve upon it. That will, however, be a 
sure way of walking into the foreign debt trap. 

The idea that foreign savings of the order of 
2.6 per cent of GDP will become available is itself 
facile and fanciful. It is not a question only of the 
stiff conditions, wholly unacceptable to the people of 
India who will not permit bartering away of the 
country’s economic sovereignty which will accom- 
pany the intake of foreign savings of this order. The 
fact also is that foreign savings on the scale required 
for a country as large but stricken by mass poverty 
as India will simply not be available whatever come- 
hither looks and policies may be adopted to attract 
foreign savings for its development plans. 

What then about stepping up the average rate of 
domestic savings to 23.3 per cent of GDP, which 
implies an increase in the marginal rate to over 
33 per cent, such as has been postulated in the 
Approach to the Eighth Plan? This is not beyond 
the capacity of the people of India to achieve but, 
considering the profligacy of the present ruling esta- 
blishment, the inefficiency of big business and wild 
consumerism which has been recklessly promoted 
among upper and middle classes by official policy in 
the eighties, more brazenly since the mid-eighties, 
the savings target cannot be achieved except by 
brutal intensification of the exploitation of the work- 
ing people. This has its own implications — econo- 
mic, social and political. It can also be asserted that 
the people of India will put up a stiff resistance and 
will not submit to the regime of oppression and 
repression that the ruling establishment may be 
planning to enforce in the name of development and 
modernisation. 5 

The Approach Paper promisés an employment, 
gtowth rate of 3 per cent. The official spokesman of 
the Planning Commission has claimed tbat this wou!d 
be faster than in recent years and in any case faster 


` thar the growth rate of the labour force. But how 


exactly this growth target (with which are closely en- 
meshed such desirable objectives of development as 
food, clothing, shelter, education and health care for 
the people is to be achieved has not been spelled out. 
The same promise was made in the Seventh Five 
Year Plan and has not been realised. On the con- 
trary, unemployment and under-employment have 
grown at a faster rate during the Seventh Plan than 
before, so much so that even existing, relatively 
gainful, employment in organised ‘industry, large 
services sector and commercial agriculture has 
declined, both relatively and absolutely, during the 
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Seventh Plan period. 

Disconcerting in this context is the assertion by 
the official spokesman of the Planning Commission 
that the Eighth Plan would “‘build on” the experi- 
ences of the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana. The political 
delight that the spokesman showed in his reference 
to the JRY aside, this shows that the planners and 
their political masters are either wholly devoid of 
any understanding of the problem of generating 
gainful and productive employment in the economy 
or they are engaged in cynical deception of the 
people. 

The generation of eppor unites for gainful emp- 
loyment is not possible by jugging with financial 
allocations for special employment programmes. The 
huge leakages of funds apart, such devices can only 
touch the fringe of the problem. For any meaning- 
ful employment-oriented policy to give results, it is 
imperative that labour-intensive peasant farming, 
handicrafts, rural industries and small-scale enter- 
prise are preserved and protected from the competi- 
tion of capital-intensive big industry in the market 
place. The market-oriented, capital and import- 
intensive modernisation policy which is being 
pursued by the Government cannot but aggravate the 
unemployment problem. 

The employment target, more than other quanti- 
tative targets set in the Approach Paper, shows 
graphically that the planning process has been sub- 
verted and turned into a political game. This has 
happened with the political master, the Prime 
Minister, ordering the official planners to work 
backwards from a growth target set arbitrarily and 
calculate on that basis broad macro-economic para- 
meters of the Eighth Plan. The first imperative of 
sound planning, however, is the delineation ofa 
policy frame and political commitment on the basis 
of which to build a statistical model and arrive at 
Plan targets which are feasible and will achieve the 
desired results and objectives. 

Every one of the targets — growth rate, saving 
tate, ICOR, employment generation and so on — 
set in the Approach Paper have policy implications 
which call into question the content and direction of 
official policies pursued in the eighties, more 
markedly since the mid-eighties. An attempt is 
claimed to have been made to outline policy issues 
_ in the Approach Paper. But this has been done half- 
heartedly and with such circumlocution that the 
policy issues such as resource mobilisation, including 
tax policy, widening the space for big business and 
opening the doors for multinationals with their 
labour-saving high technologies, land reforms and 
mechanisation of farming and equitable sharing of 
gains of production both in industry and agriculture 
and so on, have tended to be obfuscated-rather than 
pinpointed and highlighted. What has evidently 
‘weighed with the official planners, under orders 
from their political master/masters, is that the 
exercise for framing the Eighth Plan should be 
geared to subserve the populist electoral considera- 
tions and objectives of the ruling junta but without 
questioning its policy and political orientation. The 
junta wants to feel free to pursue its so-called libera- 
lisation, high-tech modernisation policy without any 
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encumberance after the coming fateful elections if, 
of course, it can somehow manage to swing the 
results in its favour. i 


u 


IT is remarkable that poverty alleviation, which 
should be the main and over-riding objective of 
development planning in India, has tended to be 
obfuscated by the controversy among offcial plan- 
ners on the growth rate target for the Eighth Five 
Year Plan. The Approach Paper on the Plan only 
makes a passing reference to the poverty alleviation 
target — bringing down the number of those below 
the poverty line from the estimated 28-30 per cent 
of the population at the end of the Seventh Plan to 
21 per cent at the end of the Eighth Plan. 

There is no delineation and elaboration of the 
policies and measures that would be needed to 
reduce the numbers of very poor people. Implicit 
in the Approach to the Plan is the belief that a 
relatively high growth rate will by itself automati- 
cally alleviate poverty. The official planners have 
been directed to focus on the growth rate target 
and how to improve on it by suitable policies and 
efficient management. This is fully in tune with 
the discredited trickle-down theory for gradual 
alleviation of poverty in the coming decades (maybe 
50 years and more) which absolves public authority 
of all socjal responsibility in development planning 
and process. 

The trickle-down theory has been already at 
work during the Seventh Five Year Plan. The so- 
called modernisation of the economy in response to 
market-oriented liberalisation policies is being 
acclaimed with great fervour by the ruling elite. 
The Seventh Plan will end with the achievement 
ofa rate of growth of as much as 5.4 per cent. 
The economy is proposed to be pushed to a higher 
growth path with the Eighth Plan growth target 
of at least 6 percent. The Prime Minister himself 
is ready to opt for a still higher growth rate if 
only the planners were to do their job well and 
efficiently by fixing suitable macro-economic para- 
meters for the Plan. But what about poverty alle- 
viation in this hectic chase for achieving high growth 
rates for the economy? 

The Seventh Plan, according to official statistics, 
started with 31 per cent of the population below 
the poverty line. The poverty alleviation target 
for the Plan was that, with a rate of growth of 5 
per cent, those below the poverty line would be 
brought down by 10 per cent to 21 percent of the 
population. The rate of growth in the Seventh 
Plan has exceeded the target of 5 per cent and is 
now estimated to be 5.4 percent. But the poverty 
alleviation target has simply eluded the higher 
growth rate. 

The percentage of our population below the 
poverty line at the end of the Seventh Plan is esti- 
mated at 28-30. (Unlike in the past, a precise 
figure has not been arrived at.) The decline in the 
number of those below the poverty line is, there- 
fore, admitted to be barely 1 to 3 percent of the 
population. This is so in spite of a higher growth 
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Tate than postulated in the Plan and a step-up of 
financial allocations for special poverty alleviation 
programmes. 

The Approach Paper on the Eighth Plan has 
again promised to bring those below the poverty 
line to 21 per cent of the population — by about 
the same 10 per cent as was projected for the 
Seventh Plan. It is obviously not possible to place 
any credence on this target when the official policies 
and instruments have been seen to have miserably 
failed during the Seventh Plan. These policies and 
instruments are not proposed to be changed but 
pursued with greater vigour and dedication. A 
step-up in the growth rate of 6 per cent and even 
to a higher level cannot by itself bring about a 
faster trickle-down effect. It is, therefore, not at 
all surprising that ruling politicians and official 
planners are being so circumspect and subdued 
about the poverty alleviation target and vociferous 
about the growth rate target for the Seventh Plan 
as well as the Eighth Plan. 

An attempt was made in the mid-seventies and 
again early in the eighties to redefine poverty itself. 
The move was inspired by the anxiety to bring down 
in official records the unpleasantly high level of 
poverty and tomtom economic growth. A formal 
and explicit move of such a cynical kind had, how- 
ever, to be shelved when it was realised that it would 
not be politically gainful and might actually turn 
out to be harmful. 

. Subsequently, the “problem” has been tackled by 
fudging statistics to varnish the ugly reality. This, 
however, was done in such an amateurish fashion 
in the mid-term appraisal of the Sixth Five Year 
Plan and the formulation of the Seventh Five Year 
Plan that expert critics were easily able to demolish 
the official claims. It was, therefore, significant that 
an assessment of the incidence of poverty was 
simply.avoided in the mid-term appraisal of the 
Seventh Five Year Plan, even as the adverse impact 
of drought in 1987-88, the third year of the Plan, 
made nonsense of earlier claims. The poverty allevia- 
tion target projected in the Approach Paper on the 
Eighth Plan deserves, in this context, a close and 
critical examination. - 

According to the mid-term appraisal of the Sixth 
Plan, the percentage of population below the poverty 
line had come down from 51 per cent in 1979-80 to 
4l per centin 1981-82. It was then claimed, after 
the bumper crops of 1983-84, that this percentage 
would come down to 31 per cent at the end of the 
Sixth Plan (1981-85). The poverty alleviation target 
for the Seventh Plan (1988-90) was set at 21 per cent 
and lessthan 10 per centin 1994-95. The aim of 
“garibi hatao”, it was thus claimed, would be at last 
triumphantly achieved. The Prime Minister, 
Rajiv Ganchi, went to town with these cheerful 
statistics. 

But experts were not impressed and easily showed 
that official claims on poverty alleviation were based 
on faulty.and patently wrong assumptions. By tak- 
ing a lower estimate of population in 1981-82 than 


warranted by census figures, assuming growth in. 


per capita expenditure between 1979-80 and 1981-82 
to be distributionally neutral, and claiming that 
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the impact of special poverty alleviation schemes 
was proportional to the nominal (rather than real) 


. expenditure on these programmes and schemes and 


fully additional to distributionally neutral*growth 
in percapita income, the official planners, in the 
view of the experts, had grossly inflated the figure of 
those claimed to have been pulled above the poverty 
line. Some of them expressed their grave concern 
over the casual treatment of the problem of poverty 
alleviation and cautioned that “we might well expect 
further reductions, or even eradication, of poverty 
by redefining poverty itself”. 

The key issue in calculating the impact of growth 
as a means of poverty alleviation is thus an accu- 
rate determination of the distribution of the gains 
of growth — how far and to what extent the growth 
rate that is achieved is skewed or is distributicnally 
neutral. It has to be determined what part of the 
gains of growth are controlled by upper classes and 
to a lesser extent by the middle classes and what 
part of the gains percolate down to alleviate 
poverty. 

Growth, unquestionably, is not distributionally 
neutral considering social stratification and wide 
income disparities. If, however, some part of the 
gains of growth, did percolate down in the past (and 
this had a positive impact in favour of Poverty alle- 
Viation, especially in years of good agricultural pro- 
duction) the position in this Tespect has significantly 
changed under the regime of market-oriented liberal- 
isation policies. It is now possible for the upper 
classes to monopolise the gains of growth and throw 
only some crumbs for the benefit of the middle 
classes. The poverty-stricken population of India, 
at least 30 per cent of the population, according to 
Official estimates and between 40 to 50 per cent, 
according to other, more reliable estimates, has 
been totally barred from any share in the gains of 
growth. 

This alone explains the fact that decline in the 
numbers below the poverty line during the Seventh 
Plan, (even according to official planners) is insig- 


- nificant, hardly 1 to 3 per cent, in spite of a growth- 


rate of 5.4 per cent. Given the fact that growth 
strategy and policies paved in the Seventh Plan will] 
not only be retained but reinforced under the present 
political dispensation, there can be no hope that the 
condition of the masses will be alleviated during 
the Eighth Plan either. The market-oriented, libera- 
lisation philosophy and policy and the development 
strategy and planning on that basis stand condemn- 
ed in terms of the principal objective of poverty 
alleviation. For the poor to claim a part in the 
growth process and a share in the gains of growth 
even to a limited extent in the entrenched economic 
and social structures, there will have to be a radicał 
change in development strategy and policies. 

Moreover, the political leadership will have to be 
committed to the required change in development 
strategy and policies so that they do not remain 
geared wholly and brazenly to subserving the 
demands of the upper classes. Rather the leader- 
ship must become responsive, at least to some 
degree, to the needs and aspirations of the masses 
of the people. O 


Is Narora Safe ? 


KAVALJIT SINGH 


T ue Narora Atomic Power Plant, (NAPP) in the 
Bulandshahar district of Uttar Pradesh, about 125 
Km. from Delhi, became operational on March 12, 
1989. The plant has raised several controversies, 
from the location to the designing and equipment. 
Sanctioned in 1974, the plant was expected to 
become operational in 1981. Eight years behind 
schedule, only one of its two 250 mw reactors has 
become operational. So far, Rs 530 crores have 
been spent on this plant. The Department of Atomic 
Energy ascribes the massive cost overrun to engineer- 
ing design changes necessitated to suit the seismic 
requirements, and upgradation of the safety system. 
Does this mean that the safety system in other 
atomic power plants in the country are not up to 
the mark and need design modifications? One of the 
senior officers of the DAE has admitted a 30 per 
cent deformation in the engineering value. The flaws, 
he claimed, were of construction and not of design 
and have been caused by sub-standard construction 
material and delay in the delivery of equipment. 
These flaws have been very well brought out in the 
latest report on the NAPP by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India. In this report, the Audi- 
tor General has indicted the DAE for locating the 
Narora plant in a quake-prone zone. It is very well 
established that the NAPP is located right on top of a 
geological fault line that makes it a potential earth- 
quake zone. A major earthquake of intensity above 7 
in the Richter Scale can tear apart this structure. 
In such an eventuality, over 80 tonnes of radioactive 
fuel could be thrown into the environment, depend- 
ing upon the weather conditions, and can easily be 
carried on to large parts of the subcontinent causing 
innumerable number of direct and indirect deaths. 
The designed life of the plant is 25 years. During 
its operation it will produce thousands of tonnes of 
low, intermediate and high level radioactive waste 
which will remain hazardous for thousands of years. 
The activists and scientists are raising serious ques- 
tions to this problem of waste disposal. So far, the 
authorities have made no arrangements for the dis- 
posal of waste. One does not know whether these 
wastes will be stored in the space, or in the sandy 
soil of the river Ganga. And for how many hund- 
reds of years? And at what cost? Has the Govern- 
ment made adequate financial allocation and institu- 
tional arrangements for the so-called “‘safe-keeping” 
of the hazardous waste? If so, is it possible to store 
this waste safely, no matter what the cost? Mary 
western countries are facing this problem of storage, 
and countries like the USA are dumping their radio- 
active wastes in Third World countries, — s 
Perhaps, the NAPP is the only operational atomic 
power project in the world without the mandatory 
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1.6 km projective fencing. More than 3000 people 
are still living in the five villages falling within this 
high-risk safety zone. This 18 a violation of the 
safety zone rules framed by the DAE itself, which 
prohibits any human habitation within 1.6 Km of 
the plant site. 

Besides, Narora is surrounded by a dozen major 
towns and cities and is close to the Himalyas — the 
source of river Ganga, Yamuna and Brahmaputra. 
So far, the authorities have made no arrangements 
for public safety and evacuation in the case of an 
accident. No efforts are being made to educate the 
general public on radiation risks. 
violation of the recommendation made by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Authorities (IAEA), Vienna, 
that all nuclear power governments should educate 
the general public on radiation risks. So far, the 
DAE has not issued rules and procedures for civil 
defence and general evacuation of the population, as 
required under the IAEA resolutions concerning 
public safety. The fire-fighting systems and health 
services in the adjoining areas have not been upgrad- 
ed to meet the eventuality of an accident. 

Apart from educating the public, is there informa- 
tion being given to the workers of the plant? One 
does not know whether workers have been provided 
with information regarding health hazards and the 
dangers they are working with. 

It is a pity that no independent agency exists in the 
country which can oversee public safety and enforce 
international safety standards at the Narora plant. 

In the wake of the Chernobyl ‘disaster’, many 
countries have reviewed their nuclear policies. In 
Brazil, six of eight planned plants have been cancell- 
ed in 1986, and the other two are being delayed. 
Austria has decided to dismantle its sole nuclear 
plant. West Germany has imposed a 10 year mora- 
torium on new plants. Similarly, in many countries, 
public information hearing meetings are required 
before the selection of the site of an atomic plant. 
To our dismay, the authorities here are suppressing 
any information about the hazards and construction 
of the NAPP. In the country, very little information 
is available about the condition of the crippled reac- 
tors at the Rajasthan and Madras atomic power 
projects. All the information is being kept secret 
under the Atomic Energy Act, 1962. 

The Act bans the free exchange of information 
related to health and safety and environmental pro- 
tection. When the country is going ahead with new 
atomic power projects, (Kaiga in Karnataka and 
Koodagulam in Tamil Nadu), the time has come for 
a free exchange of information and open debate and 
discussion among citizens, workers in the plants and 
authorities on this subject, and to reshape our future 


. energy policies. Not the types of discussions that 


we saw on Doordarshan programme ‘‘Focus’’ (July 
30) which presented official viewpoints only. 0 
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Rural Banking : 
N. BHATTACHARYYA 


N June 1969, 14 commercial banks were national- 
ised and subsequently in April, 1980 six more 
commercial banks were included in the nationalised 
list. But how far the commercial banks have served 
the rural people is a pertinent question. 

During the last four decades, the main emphasis 
of our planning has remained on rural development, 
poverty alleviation, backward area development 
and so on. To achieve the targets of planning the 
Government of India has already incurred a stagger- 
ing external debt of Rs 96,000 crores by March, 
1988. Due to planned liberalisation policy, the coun- 
try has suffered heavily on balance of payment situa- 
tion. Foreign exchange reserve is at the rock 
bottom stage. Around 21 foreign banks with 140 
branches are operating in 17 cities of the country. 
These international ‘moneylenders’ have already 
created an economic crisis in a large number of Latin 
American and African countries. They also plan to 
make India economically bankrupt by sponsoring 
more and more import ot screw-driver technology. 
Under the RBI rules, these banks have no obligation 
to advance credit to priority sector unlike rest of the 
commercial banks. Due to their international net- 
work they specialise in foreign currency transactions 
and help unscrupulous business people to accumu- 
late huge illegal foreign exchanges in foreign banks, 
While the country-crumbles under increasing foreign 
loan, these banks earn larger quantity of profits. 
There is a mad rush by foreign banks to open their 
offices in India. Under the present circumstances, 
the RBI may succumb to such pressure. 

Since 1969, Indian commercial banks have spread 
their network of branches in -different parts of the 
country. In June 1969 the country had 89 com- 
mercial banks with 8,262 branches including 1,833 
branches in the rural areas (places with population 
upto 9,999). After 19 years, as on June 1988, there 
wers 279 commercial banks with 55,410 branches 
which include 31,12! branches in the rural areas. 
The share of rural branches to total number of bank 
branches increased from 22 per cent to 56 per cent. 
In other words, out of the additional 47,148 bran- 
ches opened upto June 1988, 62 per cent were 
opened in the rural areas. 

Due to the Indian system of management, there 
is total chaos in the banking industry to coordinate 
between an individual branch and the Head Office 
of that branch. The RBI is a silent spectator in this 
game of utter confusion. The task will be even 
more complicated if the banks have to serve all the 
579,000 inhabited villages of the country. At this 
moment, there are instances when one branch is 
serving as many as 75 villages at the same time. 


The author is a Lecturer in the Department of 
Commerce, Motilal Nehru College, University of 
Delhi. 
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Performances and Prospects 





With the “Hindu rate of growth” of the country 
and the failure of Green Revolution technology to 
spread, the share of agriculture to Gross Domestic 
Product has declined from 55.1 per cent in 1960-61 
to 32.6 percent in 1987-88. However, 75 per cent 
of the population of the country (1986) are still in 
the rural area. Agriculture remains the main occu- 
pation of the rural people, offering jobs to 66°7 per 
cent of the total workers of the country in 1981, 
against 69.5 per cent in 1961. Thus, during the 
last two decades, there was a marginal decline by 
2.8 per cent in the pressure of jobs in agriculture. 
The growth that took place in food grain produc- 
tion was concentrated in 15 per cent of the culti- 
vated areas located in the States of Punjab, Haryana 
and western, Uttar Pradesh. 

To meet the needs of two-third of the working 
force of the country engaged in agriculture, our com- 
mercial banks could afford hardly 19 per cent of its 
total advances to agriculture as on June 1987 and 
the corresponding figure was 5.4 per cent in June 
1969. Inthe agricultural field, the bulk of these 
advances naturally went to better organised sectors 
like plantations: tea, coffee and rubber, sugarcane 
growers, fruit cultivators and to people engaged in 
dairy, poultry, piggery etc. Whatever is left after 
distributing among these organisations is given to 
tich and prosperous cultivators who work as ‘village 
moneylenders’. The small and marginal farmers and 
tenant cultivators are still waiting for the ‘promises 
to be fulfilled.” Landless peasants whose number 
has inereased during the plan period have nothing 
to gain from these banks. It is sheer irony of fate 
that some of these families called ‘poorest of the 
poor’ in the villages are taken to the banks to get 
some Joan under IRDP programme of the Central 
Government to purchase either a goat or pig or, at 
best, a sewing machine. The element of corruption 
in such schemes is too well-known to be discussed. 

The Government of India claims that from this 
financial year the gram panchayats will be given 
money by the District Rural Development Agencies 
to be spent on Jawahar Rozgar Yojana. Around 
Rs 2600 crores would be spent by the village 
panchayats of the country and the banks have an 
important role to play in support of these schemes. 
The cooperative credit societies are virtually defunct 
after the political leadership of these societies have 
made them bankrupt. In certain States where such 
societies are still existing they are run by rich farmers 
for their narrow personal interest. Under the circum- 
stances, the average man in the villages of India is 
uncertain about his job opportunity throughout the 
year. In such a situation he/she has no other alter- 
native than to work at the mercy of the village rich. 
Banking institutions have nothing to do with the 
growing millions of the poor and unemployed people 
of this country! 
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In 1989, the Government of India is making all 
sorts of noise to help women, scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribe people and poor people of the 
villages, but the banks controlled by them are still 
keeping these people at bay. Their age-old yardstick 
of advances to individuals has remained static around 
the concept of ‘security’ and these poor people can 
never satisfy it. These bankers prefer to lend crores 
of rupees to rich cultivators under political instruc- 
tions and subsequently ‘write it off? as bad debt. By 
the end of June 1987, our commercial banks have 
locked as advances Rs 5738 crores to small scale and 
other industries who have declared themselves as 
sick. The beneficiaries of these loans from the banks 
are still having advance facilities for different other 
units run by them and the law does not permit the 
banks to realise their doubtful debts from them. 
Public money is thus allowed to be wasted for the 
benefit of some rich people and the honest and poor 
people have no claim on this public fund as they 
cannot satisfy the demand claim of ‘security’. 

The concept of ‘lead bank’ is an old concept and 
there is some work of branch expansion under this 
scheme. District credit plan is now a ritual and in 
many districts these are prepared by DRDAs. From 
April, 1989, commercial banks in the rural areas 
have adopted Service Area Approach Schemes. 
Under this scheme each bank will be given a definite 
number of villages and it will be responsible for the 
total development of those villages under command. 
A single branch may have to cover around 15 to 20 
villages but taking into account smaller number of 
branch offices, allotment of each branch may be 
much higher. This is a new scheme and one expects 
banks will feel happy if they can take part in the 
development process, and yet the real benefit may 
not go to the majority of the villagers. Moreover, 
this will depend on the attitude of the bank emp- 
loyees working in the rural areas. 

It is an accepted fact that in majority of our 
villages amenities available and considered as mini- 
mum in the cities are virtually absent. Doctors, 
engineers, bank managers and many professionals 
find life in the rural areas very difficult and harmful 
for the development of their professional skill. To 
work in the villages for a period of three to four years 
with family is treated. as punishment. Minimum 
civic amenities like electricity, health care, good 
educational institutions and even pure drinking 
water may not be available. An employee of the 
business organisation is not a missionary, he/she 
finds it irrelevant to make a sacrifice for the country 
while our leadership enjoys all the comforts stay- 
ing in the Capital of the country. It is very 
difficult for these employees to convince themselves 
to work hard for fulfilling the target fixed for work. 
Both IAS and IPS offictals start their career from 
the sub-divisional towns, but a senior bank official 
is sometimes compelled to stay and work in the 
most backward of villages. Villages are not bad 
places, but nothing has happened during the last 40 
years to change the life style of these villagers and 
that is why outsiders from towns are morally afraid 
to go with family and stay in the villages. Whatever 
village improvements are claimed on Government 
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files, in reality are non-existent. At the same time, 
there are a small number of villages near bigger 
towns where one may find some changes, but in the 
majority of the villages, life is simply horrible and 
people who are professionals find it very difficult 
to work and survive. Therefore, if the Government 
is serious that such people should go and work in 
rural areas, it must see to it that certain minimum 
civic amenities are made available to the rural 
people. However, in the present culture of corrup- 
tion and total lack of political will it is very difficult 
to make any radical change in the village environ- 
ment. 

Banking and insurance should go hand in hand. 
Unfortunately, our insurance industry like many 
other industries have concentrated only in the urban 
centres. If insurance business is found in tke rural 
areas, itis only for plantations viz. tea, coffee and 
rubber, It is proposed to be introduced in some 
fruit cultivations. Crop insurance is of low priority 
and the Government is not sure where and when 
to introduce or to withdraw. GIC finds crop insu- 
rance a loss-making proposition and thus are reluct- 
ant to shoulder the responsibility. Consequently, 
the poor farmers are left to bear the losses incurred 
for no fault of theirs. In a civilised country it is the 
duty of the Government to foresee the loss and make 
necessary institutional arrangements so that poor 
farmers should not incur any unreasonable loss for 
the failure of monsoon or flood or disease. Unless 
the loan from the banks are covered by adequate 
insurance, which is a very elementary need in the 
urban life, banks are supposed to suffer for non- 
payment of loan, as and when crop loss takes place. 
In the same manner, insurance for the animals in the 
rural areas should be taken up seriously by the 
Government. 

Commercial Banks of late are engaged in merchant- 
banking and mutual fund business. By promoting 
security market and taking active part in security busi- 
ness, they want to earn higher profit than they earn 
from their conventional business. Foreign banks are 
already in this business. This is all good and almost 
all the public financial institutions are busy sucking 
deposits from the rural areas. There is hardly any 
pressure to reinvest that fund in the rural areas. 
That saving is going to develop industry and trade in 
the private sector in urban areas. It is high time 
that the Government should stop this trend of the 
Commercial Banks, UTI, LIC and GIC and ensure 
that fund collected from the rural areas of the 
country are not wasted on uneconomic speculation 
and for the benefit only of XYZ in the private 
sector. 

In metropolitan towns, to avoid taxation liabilities 
a large portion of dealings are in cash and parallel 
economy is prosperous. Simultaneously, banks are 
also doing roaring business and as infrastructural 
support is developing, banking business is growing. 
Agricultural income being non-taxable the prospect 
of banking is very sound in villages and it has deve- 
loped in those districts where agricultural income 
is increasing fast. To spread the banking institutions 
and to make the services of banking available to all 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Power and Curse of Rentier 
J.D. SETHI 


Us all Indian Marxists are duds or dubious dog- 

matists or doctrinaires it is difficult to explain why 
they have not paid attention to identifying, let alone 
integrating it with their class analysis, the most 
powerful class in India, i.e., this rentier class. This 
class has caused misallocation of resources, distorted 
relative prices, generated non-development inequali- 
ties, caused shift from investment to consumption, 
encouraged corruption and above all made mockery 
of planners and the policy-makers by slowing dowa 
the growth rate itself, 

What is the character of this class and why is it 
most important? Before we go into this question it 
must be clearly understood that those who earn eco- 
nomic rent on land and property do not fall in this 
category, alhough under conditions of rent control 
and acute housing shortage, economic rent remains 
a matter of academic interest. It is not a problem of 
distribution of economic rent between two classes of 
owners and tenants. However, those who earn from 
land speculation or land grabbing and land reserva- 
tions under conditions of control belong to the 
rentier class as defined here. This class is system-orien- 
ted. Ina laissez faire economy of totally free com- 
petition, there will be no rentier class as the market 
will clear excess demand or excess supply in both the 
commodity and factor markets. In the long-run, 
equillibrium will be the sum of a series of short-run 
adjustments openly made in Open economy. 

In reality there is no such economy. All economies 
are subject to government intervention. But the vital 
distinction is between those economies in which 
the government intervention aims at removing the 
distortions of the market mechanism and those in 
which competition is hampered by excessive controls 
and regulations. Of course, all states intervene for 
welfare activities. There are other complexities and 
purposes of government controls but the main objec- 
tive of optimum market rationality remains the 
dominant considerations. 

India is not only a planned anda highly controlled 
economy but also a rent-seeking society precisely as 
a consequence of government control sector having 
assumed autonomy and power even to erode plan- 
ning. Let me give some specific example. Under 
controls and regulations, i.e. the license permit raj, 
those who are able to get licenses by using whatever 
methods, those who are allotted foreign exchange in 
situations of overvalued rupee, those who act as 
middlemen to get machines, power, railway wagons, 
raw materials out of turn by paying bribes are the 
rentiers. The class is not entrepreneurial but parasi- 
tic. If a proper breakdown of the entire income 
generated in black economy were available, it 
would be found that most of the income belongs 
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to the rentier class. If, as estimated conservatively, 
nearly one hundred thousand crore rupees of 
iucome are generated in black economy most of 
which goes to the rentiers, then this class is more 
powerful than the genuine industrialist, trading or 
working classes. It is difficult to give a numerical 
estimate of the rentier class but, by and large, it 
must belong to the top 20 per cent of the population 
which take away legally and illegally, about three- 
quarter of the incomes and wealth. 

This vast rentier class is the product of discretion- 
ary powers of the controlled economy, arbitrary 
power of the bureaucrats and the unholy alliances 
between political, business and bureaucratic elite, 
Under this class configuration those who claim to 
plan are deceiving the nation and also themselves. 
The Indian economy has been subjected to multiple 
regulations and controls for the ostensible objective 
of planned development, sectoral balances, channel- 
ling of funds to priority sectors, price stability, 
equilibrium, balance of payments and what not. In 
reality the Indian regulatory system has become a 
self-perpetuating monster. The multitudes of rules, 
procedures and laws have created such an autonomy 
of power outside the framework of rational policy 
that it is difficult to prove whether or not a parti- 
cular control is necessary at all. 

Not only the setting up of industries, but their 
maintenance, expansion and growth alongwith 
Price, profits and wages remain under one contro] 
or the other. Credits, interest rates, capital issues, 
exports, imports, almost every imaginable kind of 
economic activity is subject to one or the other re- 
gulatory law. Regulations lead to a great deal of 
subordinate legislation that confers a wide range of 
powers on the bureaucracy which too has become 
more and more rentier in character, Often the con- 
trols breed new kinds of controls which give each 
beneficiary the justification to strengthen the laby- 
rinth. Ironically, the size of the rentier class and 
controls have strengthened the large business houses 
as against the small units though the objective was 
to reduce the power of the king. Industrial policy 
aimed at reducing concentration of power but the 
rentiers’ mediation produced results quite the cont- 
rary. 

Three arguments were used in defence of massive 
regulations and controls of industry which also have 
helped to generate the rentier class. First, the 
market mechanism will not yield the kind of deci- 
sions that were needed to achieve national objectives. 
Second, economic justice along with other economic 
objectives will be best achieved by the State creating 
the commanding heights of economy which were 
equated with both public sector and regulatory struc- 
ture. Third, controls were justified for purposes of 
rational allocations of resources and reduction of 
scarcities, which ironically produced new scarcities, 
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No restrictions were imposed-on controls; not wefe 
any mechanism provided for the liquidation of un- 
workable or harmful controls. Thus along with 
desired effects even more undesirable effects were 
produced, creating vested interests and power centres 
in the way. No wonder the power-hungry planners 
and bureaucrats are unwilling to see that their poli- 
cies have produced neither justice, nor equality, nor 


even rationality. Controls were equated with plan- 


ning and become a sacred cow. 

The rentier class like the other classes is internally 
competitive, but, quite paradoxically, competitive 
rent-seeking is the product of a non-competitive 
economic system which creates divergence between 
the private and social costs of certain activities. 
When quantity restrictions and constraints are 
imposed on domestic production or imports through 
licensing, a class is born which is largely parasitic, 
unproductive and has vested interests in multiplying 
controls. The distinction between genuine planning 
and unnecessary controls is truly drawn by the rentier 
class. 

Several other policies and sources have further 
reinforced the rentier class. First, the most impor- 
tant is the tax system. About 87 per cent of India’s 
tax revenue comes from indirect taxes, and the 
remaining from direct taxes. The situation in the 
developed countries is exactly the reverse. Year after 
year as a consequence of reckless increase in the 
government’s expenditure, new taxes were raised in 
the form of excise, custom duty, etc. At one time 
the rate of direct tax had crossed the limit of 100 
per cent and the rising expenditure could be met 
only from indirect taxes. High direct tax rates led 
to enormous evasion and avoidance of taxes. This 
was the beginning of the creation of another section 
of the rentier class which got hold of undeclared 
production and transferred the cost to the declared 
production figures. Although direct tax rate was 
reduced to 60 per cent in 1977 and since then it has 
more or less remained there, the continuous increase 
of plan and non-plan expenditure forced the govern- 
ment to rely even more on indirect taxes. 

These fiscal and budgetary policies became the 
instrument of enlargement of the rentier class. For 
instance, through a variety- of inside sources and 
leakages, the business community came to know in 
advance of the indirect taxes likely to be imposed. 
They withheld supplies from the market, creating a 
double stimulus, legal and illegal, towards generation 
of incomes which created another chunk of the 
rentier classes. Even if they donot have inside infor- 
mation, in a situation of steadily rising excises, 
stockholders enjoy enormous rent on stocks already 
hoarded. Indeed, the distinction between a business- 
man and the rentier disappears. 

The annual budget of the government is presented 
on a fixed day of the year, with straightforward 
imposition of new excises. In a fiscal system domi- 
nated by indirect taxes, no fiscal principle justifies a 
fixed date in a year or year by year increases, Con- 
sequently, every time a new excise tax is levied stock- 
holders, whether traders or producers, are suddenly 
conferred upon billions of rupees of incomes as 
prices of goods go up suddenly. 
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Second, the licensing system, foreign exchange and 
import controls became the most critical factors 
generating the rentier class. All this began during 
the war when war-time controls were imposed. Other 
countries removed these after the war but India not 
only retained them but made them more elaborate 
and complicated in the name of planning. As rmen- 
tioned earlier, licensing was meant for controls of 
resources but.an illegal market for licensing was 
created which produced competition for rents. One 
need not be an entrepreneur if one had a licence; the 
license could be sold at a price. 

A license holder was not always the direct user. 
He often sold it to others and thus earned rent on 
the license. But in most cases where the importer 
was a direct user he also enjoyed a large rent. The 
licenses were presumably allocated in proportion, to 
the firms’ capacities. Consequently, investment in 
additional physical plant conferred upon the inves- 
tor higher receipts of import licenses against those 
who did not get the license. All producers did not 
get the same advantage. The difference between the 
actual cost of import and its market price was the 
first stage of rent creation. Atthe subsequent stage, 
the domestic value of imports increased over “ume. 
At the next stage came the scramble for acquiring 
new import licenses through the link-up of the 
politicians and bureaucrats, thus enlarging the class 
that fattened on rent-seeking. Long ago, the Santha- 
nam Committee had estimated that import licenses 
were worth 100 to 500 per cent of their face value. 

Third, aclass of bureaucrats which shaped and 
managed controls developed vested interests and 
openly thrived on bribes which formed a part of the 
rental income of the license holders. In this way the 
bureaucrats too became a part of the rentier class 
through a transfer payment system. It is not surpris- 
ing that the IAS vocation became the most prized 
because the remunerations were calculated both in 
terms of actual salaries as wellas remuneration 
through bribery. Besides, a whole class of inter- 
mediaries outside the administration cropped up to 
act as middlemen for rent-seeking. A vast network 
of so-called consultants exists to do this job. Bofors 
deal has exposed the anti-national role of this class. 

Fourth, the tie-up of business rentiers with 
bureaucracy became quite sinister as both created 
and shared transfer payments in a highly complex 
entanglement with a large class of the underworld. 
Apart from smuggling, the scarcity of essential 
imports and government-controlled services contri- 
butes significantly to the size and wealth of the 
rentier underworld. This can be shown by giving 
glaring examples of large operators. Railway wagons 
are in real or assumed shortage. To get a wagon in 
time, even for exports, bribe has to be paid. In 
areas of power shortage, some get power regularly 
if they can bribe. For a long time, a car buyer had 
to pay excess over the garage price. Land reserva- 
tions and ceilings in urban areas have become a 
multi-billion rupees scandal. Even capitation fee 
has become quite common to get a seat in a prefer- 
red educational institution. And so on. 

Indeed, all controlled commodities such as, 

(Continued on page 35). 





Progress of a Sort 
C.B. MUTHAMMA 


VERY so often someone reminds us that India lives 
in its villages, Every so often there is a declara- 
tion of dedication to rural causes, and to the provision 
of various facilities to the large number of villages 
which do not have clean water, electricity, roads, 
schools, hospitals, local self-government institutions 
or whatever. All these are, of course, mnecesssary. 
But when these and such like specifics are provided, 
whether by official or private agencies, do they 
necessarily add up to what could be envisaged as a 
model of desirable and achievable progress? 

As an example of such a success story we look at 
a Village in the traditionally prosperous district of 
Kodagu in Karnataka tucked away in a lush green 
patch of the Western Ghats. The villages and small 
towns of the district serve the rich hinterland. Our 
sample village is one such. 

Half a century ago, before Independence, it used 
to be a one street village about half a mile long, 
with small shops, a weekly market place, a post- 
office, and a hospital built by private charity but 


being run by the government. There was a 
district board school up to the primary 
level. The road straddled by the village 


connected it to the rest of the district and also to 
major towns outside Kodagu. The bustling popula- 
tion, as in the rest of Kodagu, was diverse, in 
language, religion and caste. One heard practically 
every language spoken in the South, including Tulu 
and Konkani and the old Mysore variety of Hin- 
dustani. There were Christians and Muslims, Hindus 
and animists. But what was important was that it 
was a compact and friendly village, where everybody, 
high and low, rich and poor, Brahmin and untouch- 
able, knew everybody personally, and there was a 
clearly understood mutual interdependence and 
mutual acceptance. Obviously, people were not 
saints, but the way you treat someone you do not 
-know is different from the way you treat someone 
you do know. The village was in this respect, part 
of the general situation in the whole of the district 
which, until the States’ reorganisation of 1958, was 
a centrally administered territory, later a ‘C’ class 
state. Thus, ina very real sense, it was a settled 
community though newcomers easily merged into the 
scene, 

Since that time, the village has grown. The one 
street has lengthened into something a little under 
a mile; it has several schools ranging from nursery 
to high school and even a college, all founded 
privately. There are two nationalised banks, 
and a Co-operative Bank. The shops and eating 
houses are larger and more varied. The village has 
been classified as a town and givena Municipal 
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Council. 

As of to-day, it can claim to have all the blessings 
that are reeled off so readily by all the developers, 
official or private. There is, for instance, piped water 
supply. Those who could pay for the extensions to 
their houses have the supply in their houses the rest 
have community water taps located at different spots 
in the village. But then, under the old dispensation, 
there were private and community wells, which supp- 
lied water at all times. The piped water supply is only 
for a couple of hours in the morning and evening. 
The supply cannot be supplemented by water from 
the existing wells, as they have run dry in recent 
years. The worst sufferers are the farmers in the 
countryside whose wells and springs and streams 
have dried up but have no piped supply. Nobody 
knows whether the drying up of wells is because the 
piped water supply in the villages and towns which 
is based on bore wells, is lowering the water level, or 
because of repeated droughts over several years 
which has not happened in the past. But true it is 
that not only the wells in the village but even the 
river at the back of it and running parallel to it, has 
dried up in recent years, The water gradually 
diminished to a trickle, then there was only a dry 
sand bank, and then even the sand gave way to grass 
growing where the river used to flow. Some people 
believe that this is atleast partly because further up 
the river, coffee plantations are using the water for 
sprinkler irrigation. Traditionally local agriculture, 
successful as it was, was geared to the annual rainfall 
and to existing natural sources of water, not to irri- 
gation. But the Karnataka Government’s policy of 
encouraging plantation crops which, incidentally, 
involves a continuous decrease in the acreage of 
orginal jungles — has placed a demand on water 
supply that existing sources cannot meet. 

The shortages also leads to other unexpected pro- 
blems. With the centralisation of water supply, con- 
trolled by the town Municipal Council, water has 
become an instrument of power and patronage. On 
one occasion, when the clerk assigned to the munici- 
pal council — the sole bureaucrat in the village — 
felt slighted by some of the staff of the local college, 
he promptly cut off the water supply to their resi- 
dential quarters. 

The road straddled by the village happens to be 
the main road link between Mysore City and Kerala. 
During the early part of the Emergency a decision 
was suddenly announced to widen the road. To do 
that, the fronts of shops and houses along the road 
were demolished. No compensation was paid either 
for the loss sustained or for the private land taken 
over along the entire length of the village. The pur- 
pose of widening the road has not really has been 
served, because commercial vehicles including 
trucks, taxis, jeeps etc. and also private vehicles are 
always parked along the side, thus bringing the 
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actual usable width of the road to the’ old size. 
There are no pavements for pedestrians and the 
population, including the children of several schools 
and the college have to walk along this road, and 
are constantly at risk in the chaotic and crowded 
street. There have been cases of people being killed 
by trucks, but an appeal to the head of the district 
administration to initiate action for a bypass, and to 
locate the bus-stand, currently inthe centre of the 
town, outside the town or both, for which there is 
suitable and convenient land alongside the town, 
produced no result. The scheme would naturally 
cost money, but the town Municipal Council is the 
richest in the district as it has the largest, weekly 
market in the area and the largest income in rents. 
This income has not produced commensurate bene- 
fits to the local public. The market place, which 
generates the income, has the same structures of half 
acentury ago, most of them kachcha sheds and all 
of them in an increasingly derelict condition. The 
Municipal Council has added more kachcha sheds by 
encroaching on the older thoroughfares through the 
weekly market, as the sheds generate rents, the roads 
do not. ; 

For full measure, the entire large market place has 
for years now been permanently inhabited by a 
colony of immigrant beggars and vagabonds, who 
vacate the area once a week for the market. The 
rest of the time, it is said, they pay informal “rent” 
to the local authorities. The whole area is one large 

. slum, and the adjacent open land, public and private, 
is a large open latrine for the slum population. Thus 
what used to be in the old days a scrupulously clean, 
well-organised neat village is now a large, stinking, 
uncontrollable and ugly slum. Even the principal 
streets are continually dirty, and a few years ago the 
populace organised agitations against the local bosses 
to atleast get the main street swept clean. 

The bus standin the centre of the town has been 
given a public convenience for the crowds that come 
there. The outflow from there goes via stinking 
open drains along the doorstep of peoples’ houses, 
across originally fertile private land behind the 
village made unusable by collected sewage, down to 
the river. Further down-river, along the rural hinter- 
land, where poor people and cattle depended on the 
river for water, there was, each year, less and less 
water and more and more sewage. 

In the small community of the village, there are 
not less than twenty-two drink shops of all kinds, 
varying from so-called Indian made foreign liquor to 
toddy. Even the local co-operative store sells liquor. 
There are bars which are open until late at night and 
even children in their early teens are known to 
patronise these bars. The principal ‘of the local 
college had to wage a long battle to end the practice 
of students coming to classes in the morning, drunk. 

There is a soft drink shop in front of the high 
school which is alleged to sell drugs under the 
counter. There is a toddy shop just a few paces in 
front of the houses of the local conservancy workers, 
who are not only drunk most of the time, but who 
are in the same social, economic and educational 
condition of utter backwardness as they were halfa 
century ago. But the personal kindness they used 
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to receive from the village folk in the old days is at 
an end in this new version of the village where 
nobody cares about anybody else. There is a toddy 
shop placed strategically in the middle of the weekly 
market place, with the result that on market days 
the weekly market is both unpleasant and dangerous 
with drunken crowds of tribal labourers from 
the surrounding farms and plantations. It is a far 
cry from the traditional weekly market: a colourful 


, mela which was both good business and good fun. 


There is a high level of alcoholism at all social and 
cconomic levels and many people are also in debt to 
those members of the Municipal Council who have 
either direct or indirect interests in the alcohol 
business, constituting an administrative-cum-drink- 
cum-money mafia. A few years ago when an 
approach was made to the District Collector to 
curtail the number of drink shops and facilities, his 
answer was that the government needed the revenue. 
Revenue for what? For the business of running 
government for the benefit of the nation and the 
public? In actual fact, the government in the state 
and the district and the village has acquired a vested 
interest in the promotion of alcoholism. Their pro- 
gramme has been so successful that when another 
appeal was made to the head of the district adminis- 
tration about a year ago, his answer was that the 
people would be against curtailing drink facilities, 
and they might even agitate againstit. This is, in 
fact, true — there is now a large number of addicts 
in the village, as in other parts of the district and of 
the state. 

' The working of the administration is also of great 
interest. The town municipal elections, like all 
other elections in this country, are on a party basis. 
At one of the last elections to the town Municipal 
Council, the then president of the Council, backed 
by his party, gave free dinner to all the poor of the 
village on the eve of election day, as also a glass 
of toddy each, and instructed them to vote for him 
and his party candidates — or else. Given the fact 
that in the village, as all over this country, after 
four decades of “freedom” and “progress”, the vast 
majority of the people are poor, illiterate and 
oppressed, the Council president had his majority 
readymade, and won his elections. 

When, under the Karnataka Government’s new 
dispensation, a system of Zilla Parishad and mandal 
Panchayats were established, the president of the 
old Municipal Council became the president of the 
new mandal panchayat of the town — the reason 
and processes were the same as before and the same 
will prevail under any new panchayat system. A 
new feature in the life of the village was that 
the president of the Zilla Parishad happened to be 
an old resident of the village. This meant that 
whereas in the past the local Municipal Council and 
its president and members enjoyed total power and 
authority locally, with an unconcerned district 
administration at a safe distance, there were now 
Clashes ‘of authority and of personalities between 
the Zilla Parishad and mandal panchayat, even 
though both were controlled by the same party. 
What was more, there were factions within each, 
and cross-fighting and intrigues which adversely 


affected any matter of administration that came up. 
In addition to being at the memory of this situation 
in the village, super-imposed on the old mafia-style 
functioning of the old Municipal Council, the 
‘villagers face the problem that their land admi- 
nistration and records are in the tehsil headquarters 
fifteen miles away, and nothing is feasible (either 
there or in the village) without a bribe. There, as 
elesewhere in the country, the revenue records are 
the proof of ownership and there have been cases 
where even inherited lands held in the family for 
generations were put in jeopardy by changed entries. 
At a given moment, it was generally known (but 
obviously, not provable), that the tehsildar a man 
from some far away part of Karnataka had bought 
his job for a lakh of rupees, though for the record, 
the formalities of selection were gone through. 
Obviously, it was an investment made ina job with 
high scope for personal gain. 


In the village itself, local disputes of land or 
property have little hope of redressal especially if 
the aggrieved are poor or without influential 
backers. Not long ago, a poor woman who had a 
small patch of land found her land being built upon 
by one of the local thugs. There was nothing she 
could do about it. 


The government in Bangalore and the headquart- 
ers of various parties make their own direct and 
indirect contribution to chaos and illwill in the vill- 
age. A few years ago, the then clerk of the town 
Municipal Council who like most bureaucrats in the 
district is from somewhere else in the State (an 
important point, because in the old Kodagu all 
officials were local, and injustices and oppression 
could not be safely perpetrated, as they would have 
to face retribution, especially after retirement), ille- 
gally parcelled out Municipal Council land in the 
heart of the village to immigrant landless Moplah 
traders from Kerala, against hefty bribes. When 
the deal inevitably came out into the open, the clerk 
was transferred but the tehsildar was instructed by one 
of the Ministers of the State not to disturb the ille- 
gal allottees for another six years — a period which 
would have taken in both the Assembly and Lok 
Sabha elections, in which context the large Moplah 
population of Kodagu was considered important. 
One of the illegal allottees was forcibly evicted by 
the towns people. The whole case, and other similar 
cases of land allotment officially to landless Moplahs 
from outside, elsewhere in Kodagu, have ledtoa 
build-up of fierce animosities between Moplahs and 
others. The traditional peace has been shattered by 
shooting and bombing incidents and murders. 


One could say a great deal more, on different 
aspects of life in this “developed” village but per- 
haps the above recital is enough to illustrate 
the kind of “progress”? made in the village. In 
essentials, the village did not make any gains that it 
did not already have, long before Independence. 
But the post-independence administration and its 
policies have put an end to the villagers’ freedom 
and self-confidence, taken away their faith in the 
government and its purposes, and in the existence 
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of any credible forum of justice. What was, not sò 
long ago, a fairy tale village rather like R.K. Nara- 
yan’s fictional Malgudi, which in fact was a proto- 
type of many villages and communities across the 
South, has been turned into a place unfit for people 
to live in, except that they have nowhere else to go. 
Everybody leads a beleaguered existence, everyman’s 
hand is against everyone else, and the governments’ 
hand is against the people. The deterioration has 
been palpable and unmistakable. One is reminded 
of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village in which wealth 
increased and people decayed. 


Somewhere, at the policy-making levels, there is 
utter incomprehension of the intangibles and the 
totality of what constitutes progress and human hap- 
piness and harmony. Whether there is a will any- 
where to stop further deterioration into an irres- 
ponsible degree, like the alcoholism in our sample 
village, it is difficult to say. But the prior condition 
to any action, namely, even the awareness of the 
need for it, is nowhere evident amongst those who 
run the affairs of this country. O 
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NARMADA PROJECT 


Development minus People 
MRIDULA SINGH 


T° a vast number of the tribal people, the forest 

was their very existence. This symbiotic relation- 
ship has been distubred by a process of industriali- 
sation during British and independent India. The 
demands of the ever-increasing process of industriali- 
sation and the consequent urbanisation led to the 
formulation of forest policies’ since 1894 to 1988 
which protect the forest and the forest product and 
conserve them solely for national purposes. 

It will be interesting to take a quick look at the 
forest policy of the British, State and Union govern- 
ments, over the last century. The 1894 Forest Act 
claimed authority to limit and regulate tribal rights 
in favour of the rights of the government. Accord- 
ingly, forest was broadly classified into four 
categories: 

(i) Forests, the preservation of which was essential 
on climatic or physical grounds. In the interest of 
these forests, lesser interests ‘must not be allowed 
to stand in the way.’ 

(ii) Forests which afforded a supply of valuable 
timber for commercial purposes, reasonable facility 
should be afforded to the people concerned, for the 
full and easy satisfaction of their needs. 

(iii) Minor forests were to be managed mainly in 
the interest of the local population, preserving the 
wood and grass from destruction and regulating their 
use in such a way that the people were ‘protected 
against their own improvidence’. 

(iv) Pasture lands were also to be preserved from 
destruction and their use regulated. 

This policy laid down by this Act lasted for more 


than fifty years. While the need to conserve the- 


forest wealth could not be disputed, the concept of 
regulating the rights and restricting the privileges 
affected the tribal people. The traditional rights of 
the tribals were no longer recognised as rights but 
became ‘rights and privileges.’ 

The 1952 forest policy was based on a Resolution 
of the Union Government in the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture dated May 12, 1952. This withdrew 
the concession of forest land for cultivation. The 
use of forest products by the villagers would not be 
permitted at the cost of ‘national interests’. So, in 
1952, the ‘rights and privileges’ became “rights and 
concessions.” 

The National Forest Policy, 1988, formulated by 
the Ministry of Environment states (para 4.8.1) that 
‘Encroachment on forest lands had been on the 
increase. This trend has to be arrested and effective 
action taken to prevent its continuance. There 
should be no regulation of the encroachments.’ 


The author is a Project Officer with the 
Multiple Action Research Group (MARG), New 


Delhi. 
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Therefore, the State Governments have legally taken 
away the tribals’ source of income without providing 
an alternative means for their livelihood. 

The impact of these policies can be best seen by 
reference to a group of villages. In February 1989, 
a team from MARG visited eight villages of Aliraj- 
pur tehsil, of Sondwa block, Jhabua district in 
Madhya Pradesh, situated along the Narmada river, 
due to be submerged under the first phase, of the 
much debated Sardar Sarovar Project, whenever that 
might be. Our primary interest was to find out the 
extent of their information about the dam, submer- 
gence and rehabilitation rights. Bnt we also found 
much evidence of their oppressed state under the 
national forest polices. These villages were Akadiya, 
Chikalda, Jalsindhi, Kakarsela, Bada Amba, Doob- 
kheda, Sakarja and Khundi. 

This area has been declared as the Scheduled 
Area and is inhabited by the Bhil and Bhilala tribes. 
These villages are quite different from what we 
understood by the term. Each family lives in splendid 
isolation, amidst the fields it cultivates, which is a 
kilometre or two away from the next family. They 
are engaged in dry farming of two to ten acres of 
revenue or encroached land around their huts and 
also supplement their income with minor forest 
produce. These two are the main sources of income 
of the total tribal population in the Sondwa block. 
Given the forest policy, these sources of income were, 
not surprisingly, also the source of their exploitation. 

The officials from the forest department often 
extracted cash, chickens and country liquor which 
was a constant drain on their economy. The situa- 
tion changed for them when a voluntary group 
called Khedut Mazdoor Chetna Sangathan, started 
by Khemiaj, Amit, Rahul and Shankar, started ope- 
rating there five years ago. Their role has been to 
create awareness amongst the tribals about their 
rights and to fight for them. The results of their 
long struggle are clearly visible today, as on our 
visit, Tilia, a villager said, “You can see our hens 
and chicken now, which was a rare sight previous- 
ly”. Their new-found confidence of being able to 
free themselves from the exploitative structure has 
led to the demand for regularising the landholding 
of 750 families who have been living there since 
time immemorial. They have been constantly hold- 
ing jungle melas and they are continuing to culti- 
vate the land. This was not taken kindly by the 
forest officials who have filed 100 to 150 cases 
against the activists and the tribals for abetment of 
encroachment and cultivating the encouraged land. 
On March 11, 1989, the activists alongwith the tribals 
went on a week-long hunger strike to press for the 
withdrawal of these cases. It was called off when the 
Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


Tribes from Bhopal made a visit to the area. He 
assured the activists that a high-level meeting 
would be held to look into the matter. On April 3 
the meeting did take place in Bhopal but no deci- 
sion was taken to withdraw the cases. On the other 
hand, the activists are receiving anonymous threat- 
ening letters asking them to withdraw from the area. 
The activists are determined to continue their brave 
struggle. 

Given the present situation that the tribals are 
solely dependent on land and forest, certain vital 
questions need to be asked. The land and forest 
base can at best remain constant, yet the popula- 
tion dependent on it is increasing appreciably. In 
this situation, how long can we expect the tribal 
population to remain fally dependent on their tradi- 
tional source of livelihood and yet escape exploita- 
tion of both self and the forest by outsiders? So, 
isn’t it time to look for a diversification in the 
sources of income. But it can only be achieved 
over a span of time and needs a far-sighted approach 
by providing education and training in other fields 
etc. alongwith their current source of livelihood. 
It will open up other opportunities which remain 
inaccessible to them today. 

Even while the tribals all over India are fighting 
to keep their access to the forests, worse trouble 
has been brewing for them on another front. So far, 
the question was — who should use the forest? Now 
the question is — should there be a forest, or shall it 
be submerged by a dam or cut for mineral wealth 
and other raw materials required by a fast expanding 
industrial economy. For people threatened with mass- 
ive ‘displacement in the name of national progress, 
the question we asked above about alternative means 
of income-generation acquires a poignant urgency. 

The forest policy which forbids regulation of 
encroached land creates a special problem for the 
potential oustees of the Sardar Sarovar Project. 

In the eight villages we visited, as many as 87 out 
of 139 families to be displaced, owned no revenue 
land. If their holdings are not regularised, then 
they will be entitled to a maximum of two hectares 
as per the rules laid down by the Madhya Pradesh 
Government while they are tilling two to ten hec- 
tares of land per family. 


Level of Information on Displacement 


N 1986, the MARG team had visited 26 villages of 
this very area and we published a Report — 
‘Sardar Sarovar Oustees in Madhya Pradesh: What 
Do They Know, Part-I, which revealed that the level 
of information disseminated to the oustees about the 
dam and displacement was very low. Many did not 
even know that they would be displaced. The gov- 
ernment had made little or no effort to tell them 
about displacement, their rights to compensation 
and rehabilitation. 

Despite the fact that two years have gone by and 
they are closer to the time of displacement, they have 
no information about how or where the authorities 
plan to rehabilitate them. But, unlike our earlier 
visit in 1986, we found that the villagers now know 
that they are threatened with displacement. 
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As far as showing land for their rehabilitation is 
concerned, only people from Akadiya, Jalsindhi and 
Sakarja were shown land in Gutal (Gujarat) prior to 
1986, which they had found unsuitable. Others did 
not have even that luck. After that, no effort has 
been made by the officials despite the fact that the 
villagers demanded to be shown the promised land. 
The Patel from Bada Amba said that he did ask the 
officials to show them the land but it was not done. 
So also the villagers from Doobkheda told us that, 
‘When land was being shown to people from 
Akadiya, Jalsindhi and Sakarja, we had demanded 
that land should be shown to us but nobody listened 
to us’. A Bhil farmer, Baba from Jalsindhi asked 
the engineers from Kevadiya Colony: “Where are the 
cultivating lands, grazing lands and forests?’ They 
were told that: ‘We are trying to locate them’. 
Baba also attempted to raise this question with their 
MLA who said that the ‘Government will give you 
everything and not drown you all.’ 

When we met the NVDA officials at Barwani in 
Madhya Pradesh, we were told that the Gujarat 
officials were not cooperating with them in showing 
the land, whereas Gujarat officials are blaming the 
Madhya Pradesh officials for not taking the oustees 
to Gujarat to show them land. This passing of the 
buck from one to another will in no way help the 
oustees if the dam comes up. 


Land Acquisition 


For acquiring land, the Government has to serve 
three notices under Sections 4, 6 and 9 of the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894. Sections 4 and 6 notices are 
publicly declared in one regional newspaper, leaving 
a period of 30 days between the two notices for filing 
any claims under Section 5-A by the oustees, whereas 
Section 9 notice is served individually mentioning the 
individual holdings going under submergence. The 
villagers were not aware of Sections 4 and 6 notices 
as they do not know how to read newspapers. How- 
ever, when we contacted the activists, they told us 
that Séctions 4 and 6 notices were published in 
newspapers in September 1988 simultaneously, 
ignoring the oustees’ right to appeal under Section 

The Section 9 notice was handed to the eight vill- 
ages by the two patwaris in October 1988. This 
notice was not accepted by the majority. Only a few 
villagers from Sakarja accepted it when they were 
told that if they don’t take it, they will get neither 
land nor money. When they questioned the patwarl 
about its contents, the reply was ‘Go to the Rehabi- 
litation Cell at Alirajpur’. This is at least 40 kilo- 
metres away and has no direct bus connections. In 
Doobkheda, the patwari said, ‘Ifyou take the notice, 
then you will benefit.” But he gave no information 
about the benefits. In Kakarsela, the patwari pasted 
it on the Sarpanch, Dhankia’s house, who was 
in Delhi, accompanying the activists to apprise the 
World Bank officials about the prevailing situation. 
On his return from Delhi, Dhankia, alongwith other 
oustees, went to Jhabua and returned the notices to 
the Collector. We asked themasto why they did 
so. They said that the ‘patwari stuck the notice on 
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the house during our absence which is not accord- 
ing to the law’. They told the Collector: “As we 
have no knowledge about the laws, we will not 
accept any notice”, The other reason for not accept- 
ing the notices has been the call for non-cooneration 
with the government, by Narmada Bachao Andolan, 
against the Dam in October °88. However, Amit 
told us in May ’89 that the villagers have now receiv- 
ed the individual hitherto rejected Section 9 
notices. He also said that they have filed cases for 
individual claims in the Court of the Land Acquisi- 
tion Officer in Jhabua, which are in process. 


Information on the Rehabilitation Policy 


The government claims that a list of individual 
holdings going under submergence and a copy of the 
Rehabilitation Policy has reached each village. 
When we enquired about it, the Patel from Sakarja 
showed us papers which mention the individual hold- 
ings and along with it a copy of the Rehabilitation 
Policy. He told us: ‘One day, last year, a boy from 
our village had gone on a haat day to Chatkala 
where the Patwari handed these papers to him say- 
ing that they are important papers pertaining to our 
village, but we don’t know what it is as we can’t 
read’. None of the other seven villagers received 
written information regarding their holdings going 
under submergence. 

We asked them if they were aware of the Rehabili- 
tation Policy laid down in the AWARD. They 
replied that no government officials had come to 
their village to explain anything to them. They have 
gathered information from speeches delivered by 
activists at dharnas, rallies and melas, that they are 
entitled to a minimum of two hectares of land for 
cultivation. But they were not aware of the policy as 
a whole. The MARG team explained to them the 
Rehabilitation Policy as per the AWARD, and the 
different interpretations of Gujarat and Madhya 
Pradesh Government. According to Clause III, sub- 
Clause IV(7) of tac AWARD, every displaced family 
from whom more than 25 per cent of its landholding 
is acquired shall be entitled to be allotted irrigable 
land to the extent of land acquired from it subject 
to the prescribed ceiling in the State concerned and a 
minimum of two hectares per family. This land shall 
be transferred to the oustee family if it agrees to take 
it. A sum equal to 50 per cent of the compensation 
payable to the oustee family for the land acquired 
from it will be set off as an initial instalment of 
payment. The balance cost of the allotted land shall 
be recovered from the allottee in 20 yearly-instal- 
ments free of interest. According to Clause XI, 
sub-clause | (3) (ii) every major son will be treated 
as a separate family. . 

Based on the AWARD, the governments of 
Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh have formulated their 
own policies. The AWARD as is obvious lay down 
the minimum that may be given, not the maximum. 
Consequently, departures from it in favour of the 
oustees are possible. According to Gujarat Govern- 
ment Orders, dated 14.12.87, each landholder, land- 
less, encroachers and all 18 year old sons from any 
type of family will get a minimum of two hectares, 
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The difference between the compensation and the 
cost of the new land will be an ex-gratia payment. 
Contrary to the AWARD it will not be recovered 
from the oustees by the Gujarat Government. 
Madhya Pradesh Government has declared that 
encroachers would get between one to two hectares 
according to the size of their encroached holding and 
the landless would get monetary compensation. Also 
that the major son is not entitled to land if there is 
no land on his name. The Madhya Pradesh policy is 
identical with that of Gujarat, so far as landholders 
are concerned. They will get a maximum of two 
hectares of land. But all the oustees would have to 
bear the difference between the compensation and the 
cost of the new land. 

When all this was explained to the oustees, 
villagers from Doobkheda said: ‘Why should we pay 
and why is the government not giving similar reha- 
bilitation to the MP oustees?’ Similarly, Hazaria 
from Bada Amba said: ‘Government is providing 
proper rehabilitation to Gujarat oustees as they need 
the dam, whereas our government is not bothered 
about us even though more people are getting dis- 
placed in Madhya Pradesh ” Sivji from Kakarsela 
said: ‘The government did not ask us before con- 
structing the dam. If they are doing so for a national 
cause, then we should get land free of cost’. Vishta, 
from Akadiya, felt that, ‘As the land is not getting 
submerged due to our decision why should we be put 
under forced debt for our whole life time? The 
Patel from Sakarja said shrewdly: ‘Even if this 
government has made this law, the officials will eat 
up all the money and we will get nothing.” He was 
speaking from experience. Bunda of Jalsindhi felt 
that, ‘As the government had not provided any basic 
facilities to us so far, how can we trust the govern- 


` ment?’ 


The provision of payment in the AWARD was 
rightfully questioned by the oustees and also the 
difference between the interpretation of the two State 
governments involved. Their reactions are also 
justified as it is based on their past experiences and 
the indifferent attitude held by the rehabilitation 
officers ovet the past few years. 


Anti-Dam Movement 


T™ situation in the Valley was appropriate for the 
activists of Narmada Bachao Andolan to launch 
an anti-dam move, based on their ideology. Of 
course, the oustees from this region form the back- 
bone of the movement. We did ask them about 
their perception of the movement. We were told that 
as they had lost faith in the government who had 
not bothered to show them land or tell them any- 
thing about the rehabilitation, so the only alter- 
native, as they saw it, was to oppose the dam. 

Parvi from Khundi said, “We will not get anything 
as the government has made no efforts for our 
rehabilitation.’ Vaisanya said that, ‘If we are shifted 
to another place, then there will be problems for us 
as there is no forest over there and we are depen- 
dent on forest produce for half the year. At another 
place, with no forest around, we will face tremen- 
dous problems as we will not get jobs in factories 


because we are illiterate? Chelar Singh stated, “We 
would have problems for fuel and fodder without 
forest.” Whereas Jamrala from Akadiya said, “We 
want everything like land, grazing land, fuel wood 
and if the government gives them, then we will see 
about it. Without seeing and understanding any- 
thing, how can we accept the dam? The Gujarat 
Government says that we will get everything. Then 
why aren’t they showing it to us?” Baba from 
Jalsindhi said, “First, we the human beings, should 
be rehabilitated, then the work at the dam site 
should start. Instead, the government is bothered 
about compensating the forest trees going under sub- 
mergence and not those who live off them.” Tilia 
said, “We, the tribals are also human beings not 
animals, and eat the same grains like the people 
people living in towns but we are not treated simi- 
larly because we are poor and illiterate. But now, we 
will not keep silent but fight against the dam even 
if we have to go to jail or die.” 


The tribals strongly believe that if all the tribals 
from Gujarat, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh 
organise themselves against the dam, then the con- 
struction of the dam will be stopped. On the other 
hand, the government and all political parties in the 
Centre and Gujarat irrespective of political leanings 
are determined to go ahead with the project. At 
the moment the fight is only against the dam but the 
strategy is to focus attention on the World Bank to 
stop the aid and on Gujarat Government, as the 
dam site is located in Gujarat. In the bargain, 
Madhya Pradesh Government, which is doing little 
or nothing for the oustees is being left in peace. If 
the dam is stopped it would be the best thing to 
happen for the oustees. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that the oustees belong to 
three States — Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, and 
Maharashtra — and any rehabilitation has to be 
equitable in order tobe satisfactory. There is no 
reason why the oustees from Madhya Pradesh should 
get less than the oustees of Gujarat, simply because 
they live in different states. 


The construction of the Sardar Sarovar Project, in 
the name of development, will displace officially 
70,000 and unofficially one and a half Jakhs of tribals 
and non-tribals. The rehabilitation policies formula- 
ted by the involved governments are not made in 
consultation with the oustees. Even the information 
regarding their rehabilitation decided unilaterally by 
the government is not being told to them. The past 
shows that the officials are themselves not aware of 
rules or policies and hold an indifferent attitude to- 
wards their work. Itis also due to the fact that the 
antidam lobby is not prepared to discuss about the 
rehabilitation policy with the oustees as they feel 
that it amounts to accepting the project. 


The problems faced by the tribals of Alirajpur as 
elsewhere arise from the fact that they are, to a great 
extent, dependent on forest for fuel, fodder, food 
and shelter. So the demand for a similar life-style 
by the potential oustees, in itself speaks for their 
lack of capabilities to be able to explore other 
opportunities for their sustenance. But do they want 
to continue to lead a life of struggle is to be given a 
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serious thought. Dhankia has very aptly said, “Our 
villages should also have schools, primary health 
centres, roads, bus transport system, drinking water 
facilities, electricity, and more greenery like Delhi’, 
after his visit to the Capital. i 

The activists who have undertaken the responsi- 
bility to provide for a secure living for the tribals are 
more inclined towards preserving their traditional 
way of life. To quote Claude Alvares and Ramesh 
Billorey from their book Damming the Narmada — 
“Besides serious economic deprivation, the displace- 
ment will affect the tribals’ very culture and basis of 
livelihood, their beliefs, myths and rituals, their 
festivals, songs and dances, all closely associated 
with the hills, woods and streams.” (pg 15) Knowing 
fully well that neither the forest tracts are expanding 
nor the land is sufficient for the population to remain 
dependent upon it, we demand to preserve their 
culture, as understood by many of us, in the form 
of country music and dances to exhibit during our 
national functions at home and abroad without 
giving much thought towards their exploitative exis- 
tence. It is time we heard them directly. C 
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_BOOK REVIEW. 


Making of India 


MOHIT SEN 





INDIA’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPEN- 
DENCE by Bipan Chandra, Mridula Mukherjee, 
Aditya Mukherjee, K.N. Panikkar, and Sucheta 
Mahajan; Viking, 1988, pp. 600 price Rs. 250. 


[J's struggle for independence continues to 

remain an arena of struggle. Moreover, it is a 
struggle which is of important relevance to the long- 
er struggle for the shaping of India’s destiny. 

The orientation, analysis and presentation of the 
theme by Prof. Bipan Chandra and his associates 
in the volume, is of extraordinary value both from 
the angle of historical scholarship and the making 
of India in which we are all presently engaged. It is 
a work which challenges orthodoxy both of the 
Right and the Left and bound to be divided by 
both. But like the subject with which it deals, this 
book is bound to transport its readers into the 
sphere of their thought and of their action. 

The authors, through concrete analysis and sub- 
stantiated presentation, give us our freedom strug- 
gle as it was lived and fought by generations of 
Indians. It wasa unique struggle. It-was a multi- 
splendoured struggle. It was a struggle which 
-expressed the strength and the sensibilities of India. 
It made modern India by being itself made by an 
India breaking through to freedom and modernity. 

The range of the book is the entire stretch of the 
anti-colonial period of our history, starting from 
the mid-eighteenth century till August 15, 1947. The 

“scope of the book is the totality of the forces, organi- 
sations and parties that fought forthe good old 
cause in different ways, even fighting each other but 
with an unifying objective of ending our national 
thraldom. 

Quite rightly, though, the centre of attention is the 
Indian National Congress. From 1885 onwards it 
was the premier anti-imperialist organisation of our 
people and their leader in the freedom struggle. The 
study lays emphasis on the point that the Congress 
should not be understood in a narrow partisan 
manner either by its leaders and members or by its 
opponents or those who have chosen to be in other 
parties. The Congress is also a creation of the 
Indian people, an inseparable part of their epic 
effort to become themselves. 

The study also rightly points out that the Cong- 
ress was itself nota closed shop. It embraced all 
views and persons who felt that they could belong 
to it and yet remain themselves. The catholicity of 
the Congress was itself uniquely Indian in contrast, 
say, to the developments of the Russian and Chinese 
revolutions. Indeed, the Congress displayed the 
capacity for allowing the maximum freedom of opi- 
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nion ‘along with discipline when it came to mass 
movements and actions. 

This did not mean that the Congress as the main 
embodiment of our freedom struggle had no system 
of idea and beliefs. One of the important merits of 
the book under review is that it brings out these 
ideas and beliefs not as a static or straitjacketing 
uniformity but as a broad, evolving yet identifiable 
entity. These ideas were national freedom, secular- 
ism, democracy and civil liberties, anti-imperialist 
internationalism and egalitarian socio-economic 
development. 

What, however, is the chief contribution of the 
book is its understanding of the essence of the 
strategy of the Gandhian leadership. While giving 
due place to the intellectual critique of colonialism 
by Naoroji, Ranade and* Dutt which preceded 
Hobson and Lenin, it is this stategy which is cor- 
rectly given pride of place. It was a revolutionary 
strategy in the sense that it was aimed at maximum 
revolutionisation and participation of the masses in 
the struggle and also in the sense that it aimed at 
displacement of the colonial state and the establish- 
ment of an independent Indian state. It was a strate- 
gy which had to take into account the nature of 
the British rule — authoritarian as well as semi- 
hegemonic — which used repression as well as 
conciliation; bring the masses into the arena of direct 
battle as well as not leave unoccupied the space of 
legislative councils, assemblies and municipalities; 
organise mass nationwide struggle on an ever ascend- 
ing scale and also worked out programmes for the 
periods of inevitable lull, combining civil disobe- 
dience with constructive activities; activise the 
masses, shake them up and persuade them to 
sacrifice and yet not impose unrearable burdens on 
them; organise a mass revolution and destroy the 
myth that British rule was needed by and meant for 
India and that it was invincible. 

The Congress achieved its objective and illustrated 
the validity of the Gramscian concept of revolution 
in the form of a war of position. While the book 
makes this point it is strange that Gramsci’s reference 
to the Gandhian movement is not quoted, though it 
is Bipan Chandra in particular who has pioneered in 
making this quotation well-known in contrast to the 
tather more frequent use of some Marxist historians 
of the concept of “‘passive revolution” to run down 
the Gandhian strategy. 

As is only to be expected, the book it includes a 
valuable study of the communal problem and analyses 
the reasons why this problem could not be solved 
which led to the partition of India. The crucial 
role of the colonial state in promoting communalism 
is correctly brought out — which is often missed 
these days. The failure of the Congress was its 
reliance on negotiations with the Muslim communal 
leaders and not on ideological-political campaigning 
against communalism among the masses, This failure 
was the cause of the greatest tragedy of the freedom 
struggle — the partition of the country. Here one 
differs, however, from the author’s view that parti- ` 
tion had to be accepted in the circumstances and 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Some reflections on the 80th birth anniversary of Yusuf Mohamed Dadoo (September 5) cnd 
120th birth anniversary of Gandhiji (October 2). 


GPEAKING to a group of South African Indian 
students in February 1939, Gandhiji said that if 
the Indian community in South Africa had guts in 
them, they would launch a satyagraha. 
“Tam hoping that some day from among the 
youths born in South Africa a person will rise 
who will stand up for the rights of his country- 
men domiciled there, and make the vindication 
of those rights his life’s mission.” 

He had been distressed for a Icng time with the 
situation in South Africa where he had discovered 
and dedicated his life to satyagraha, with a convic- 
tion that defiance of evil and willingness to sacrifice 
would prevail over brute force of the oppressors. 
Ever since he had left the shores of that country in 
1914, more and more humiliating restrictions had 
been imposed on the Indians — undermining all that 
had been achieved by the great satyagraha of 1906-14 
—but there had been no resistance. Leaders of Indian 
organisations had become docile and selfish, and 
engaged in petty squabbles and shameful compro- 
mises of the dignity and honour of the Indian 
people. 

Gandhiji did not know, when he met the students, 
that a dedicated leadership was emerging from a new 
generation of South Africans — one that would 
recapture the spirit of defiance he had inculcated and 
take it forward to a new ievel, one of which India 
could be proud. 

At a mass public meeting called by the Transvaal 
Indian Congress on March I, 1939, Yusuf 
Mohamed Dadoo and his supporters had secured 
the adoption of a proposal, against the opposition 
of the leadership, to launch passive resistance if a 
pending segregation bill was enacted. At a subse- 
quent meeting chaired by E.I. Asvat, a veteran who 
had been imprisoned 14 times in Gandhiji’s satya- 
graha Dadoo was elected leader of the campaign 
and head of the Council for Action. That marked 
the dedication of his life to public service. 

Dadoo sought the “advice, guidance and 
inspiration” of Gandhiji who readily endorsed the 
emerging leadership. Advising a postponement of 
passive resistance — while he contacted General 
Smuts and the Indian Government to secure an 
abandonment of the obnoxious bill — he assured 
Dadoo that if his efforts failed, the whole of 
India would back the resisters. 

“Tt has stirred me to find you heading the satya- 
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graha band,” he wrote to Dadoo on August 19, 
1939, recalling that Dadoo’s father had been his 
client. “You are engaged ina very hard struggle. 
And if asa result of the present effort a handful of 
you make it the mission of your life to serve the 
cause there you will gradually build up a prestige 
that will stand you in good stead.” 

The confidence and hope of Gandhiji were not mis- 
placed. Dadoo not only led the Indian people 
in mass defiance but proceeded to do what Gandhiji 
could not envisage in his iime. He became an archi- 
tect of the unity of all the oppressed people in the 
struggle to end racist tyranny, not merely to allevi- 
ate grievances. 

The African National Congress honoured him in 
1955 with the award of the decoration Isitlawandle 
Seaparankoe. Nelson Mandela described him, in 
evidence during the Treason Trial in 1960, as ‘‘one 
of the most outstandiog leaders in our movement, 
revered throughout the country.” The ANC elected 
him Vice-Chairman of its Revolutionary Committee 
in 1969. Oliver Tambo said at his funeral in London 
in September 1983, on-behalf of the National execu- 
tive Committee of the African National Congress: 

“...it would be wrong to conceive of Comrade 
Dadoo only as a leader of the Indian community 
of our population. He was one of the foremost 
national leaders of our country, of the stature of 
Chief Lutuli, Moses Kotane, J.B. Marks, Bram 
Fischer, Nelson Mandela and others.” 


Education of a Revolutionary 


Yusuf Dadoo was bornon September 5, 1909, in 
Krugersdorp, the son of a prosperous Indian trader, 
Even as a child, he experienced racism and was 
involved in fights with white boys who insulted and 
attacked him. He learnt about the struggle led by 
Gandhiji and participated in Aartals (strikes) in pro- 
test against anti-Indian measures such as the Class 
Areas Bill of 1923. 

While a student at Aligarh Muslim College in 
India from 1925 to 1927 he took great interest in 
the Indian national movement, rejecting communal- 
ism. Proceeding to London in 1929 at the age of 19, 
he joined the London branch of the Indian National 
Congress and was arrested in a demonstration for 
Indian freedom and against the Simon Commission. 

While studying medicine in Edinburgh, he took an 
active part in politics — as a member of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party and of the League against 
imperialism which advocated unity of the oppressed 
people of the world. He joined hunger marches in 
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Britain, addressed meetings in Hyde Park and work- 
ed for the India League. He came under the 
influenee of Pandit Nehru and Marxists who advo- 
cated a “united front” against fascism. All the time, 
he kept close contact with South Africa, trying to 
encourage resistance against the racist onslaughts. 
Returning to South Africa in 1936, he became a 
popular doctor and his professional work only 
strengthened his political commitment. He recalled: 
“I came across the poverty, the misery, the 
malnutrition, the sickness of the black people 
every day.... And that made one’s blood boil. 
What can one do to help these people? Medicine 
is one thing — you give a few tablets or a 
mixture — but it doesn’t go to the basis of the 
problem. That has a great deal to do with my 
thinking and I got into political struggle.” 
(Interview with United Nations Radio in 1979) 
He proceeded to rally the Indian people against 
the compromising leadership of the Transvaal Indian 
Congress, for militant resistance against anti-Indian 
measures and for a united front with the African 
majority against racist-fascist oppression. He was 
soon able to secure the support of the great majority 
of the Indian people, including many former col- 
leagues of Gandhiji and their children. He organised 
the Non-European United Front in Transvaal and 
became its Secretary-General. And in 1939, the year 
he contacted Gandhiji, he joined the Communist 
Party of South Africa. 


Passive Resistance of 1946-48 


The postponement of passive resistance in 1939, 
on the advice of Gandhiji, was utilised by Dadoo to 
strengthen the organisation of the Indians and to 
develop unity with the Africans, He spent much 
time addressing mectings in African locations and 
was twice sentenced to prison on the charge of 
inciting Africans against the war. 

He became a leader — together with Dr. A.B. 
Xuma, President of the African National Congress 
— of the Anti-Pass Council set up in 1943 to 
campaign against the humiliating restrictions on the 
movement of Africans. It collected 800,000 signa- 
tures to a petition against the pass laws and 
Dadoo was a gain arrested for leading a proces- 
sion to present the petition to the government. 

He earned the respect of the Africans by identi- 
fying himself with their concerns — a square in 
Orlando township was named after him — and 
developed intimate friendship with African leaders 
like J.B. Marks and Moses Kotane. 

The Indian passive resistance movement of 
1946-48 — led by Dadoo, a Marxist, and G.M. 
Naicker, a Gandhian — in which two thousand 
people went to jail, made South African racism a 
world issue. It also laid the basis for a national 
mass movement for freedom in South Africa, 

The African National Congress backed the Indian 
` resistance. A number of non-Indian volunteers — 
Africans, Europeans and coloured people — courted 
imprisonment in solidarity with the Indian people. 
International solidarity with the Indian and African 
people was promoted not only in India, but also in 
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Britain and the United States through the etforts of 
V.K. Krishna Menon, Fenner Brockway and Paul 
Robeson whom Dadoo had known in his student 
days, with whom Dadoo had come in contact as 
a student activist. 

A few weeks after the launching of the resistance, 
when African mineworkers went on strike, under the 
leadership of J.B. Marks, and many were massacred, 
the Indian community rushed to provide assistance. 
Dadoo was brought from prison to be tried on 
the charge of inciting the strike. 

Later that year, when the Indian complaint 
against South Africa was discussed in the United 
Nations, a multi-racial delegation led by A.B. Xuma 
visited New York to assist the Indian delegation. 
And in March 1947, Xuma, Dadoo and Naicker 
signed the pact of cooperation between the African 
and Indian Congresses. 


Mantle of Gandhiji 


It may seem strange that the mantle of Gandhiji 
in South Africa had thus fallen on a Marxist. But 
Gandhiji, wko followed and guided the movement, 
fully supported Dadoo, brushing aside complaints 
by Manilal Gandhi and others. For him, the objec- 
tives of the struggle and the means employed were 
the essentials, rather than the ideological and other 
labels of participants. And Dadoo demonstrated 
integrity, courage and willingness to sacrific that 
Gandhiji valued in a public servant. 

Speaking of early influences on his thinking, 
Dadoo said in an interview with the United Nations 
Radio in 1979: 

“I hold Gandhiji in very high respect and affec- 
tion. He, as a matter of fact, hada great deal 
in moulding my thinking and subsequently my 
political activities. I believed in Gandhiji to the 
extent that there must be resistance, there must 
be struggle for justice and righteousness. But 
after Gandhiji went back to India there arose 
another great revolutionary fighter, Pandit 
Nehru, whose broad views on politics attracted 
young people at the time. I believed in the policy 
of Nehru who also did not believe completely, 
implicitly, in absolute non-violence. 

In his mind, the influence of Pandit Nehru, or one 
might add Karl Marx, did in no way erase the spirit 
of defiance he had imbibed from Gandhiji. He 
became noted for constant refusal to submit to 
racist intimidation and repression which led to 
numerous arrests. He risked even his life for the 
cause. And though he did not believe in non- 
violence as a creed, he took every care to see that 
the passive resistance movement was totally non- 
violent — even when white ruffians began brutally 
to assault passive resisters, including women. 

The interaction of Gandhism and Marxism per- 
haps enhanced the significance of the Indian 
satyagraha of 1946-48 and made it the rehearsal for 
mass resistance by all the oppressed people of South 
Africa. 

For Gandhiji who was deeply anguished by the 
Hindu-Muslim carnage that spread in the Indian 
sub-continent on the eve of independence as if his 


life’s work had been in vain, the resistance in South 
Africa was a solace, demonstrating that satyagraha 
was alive and well in the land of its birth. 


Unity of Indians and Africans 


Much has been written about Gandhiji’s opposi- 
tion to a united front of Indians with Africans, but 
his attitude is often misunderstood and requires 
explanation. 

During his sojourn in South Africa, the Indian 
community was composed ‘largely of people born in 
India who were essentially alien settlers, though 
some Indians had arrived in that country long before 
the first shipload of indentured labourers were 
brought in 1860. Many of the Indian traders main- 
tained their contacts and property interests in India, 

The struggle led by Gandhiji was for the security 
of the settlers and to enable them to live with self- 
respect. It was, for him, even more for the honour of 
India which was affronted by the racial legislation. It 
was thus a contribution to the Indian national move- 
ment rather than an attempt to change the social 
order in South Africa. 

The victory of the satyagraha — when the deter- 
mination and sacrifices of resisters and the savage 
repression by the regime aroused opinion in India 
and persuaded the Imperial Government in London 
to intervene — was of great historic significance for 
India and the world. But its effect in countering 
racism in South Africa was very limited. Gandhiji 
secured satisfaction of the minimum demands, leav- 
ing the rest for the future. Further Indian immigra- 
tion to South Africa was virtually stopped and 
Gandhiji assured the authorities that Indians did not 
seek political rights. 

The Indian demands — ending of the poll tax, 
validation of Hindu and Muslim marriages, and pro- 
tection of vested rights as regards ownership of pro- 
perty or trading licences had little to do with the 
legitimate aspirations of the African people for self- 
determination in their country. There was, more- 
over, little possibility ofa united struggle since the 
African political movements were then ata nascent 
stage. 

Gandhiji, of course, foresaw the inevitability of 
confrontation between the Africans and the white 
rulers. Replying to fears that his passive resistance 
would place a new weapon in the hands of Africans, 
he said, soon after the Bambata uprising, as reported 
by the Reverend Doke. 

“Men who see far believe that the problems 
which are connected with the Natives will be the 
problems ofthe future, and that, doubtless, the 
white man will have a stern struggle to maintain 
his ascendancy in South Africa. When the 
moment of collision comes, if, instead of the old 
ways of massacre, assegai and fire, the Natives 
adopt the policy of Passive Resistance, it will be 
a grand change for the Colony... 

“If, then, the Natives accept the doctrines which 
are now so prevalent amongst the Indian com- 
munity, South Africa need not fear the horrors 
of a racial uprising. It need not look forward to 
the necessity of maintaining an army to keep the 
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Natives in awe. Its future will be much brighter 
than its past has been.” (Joseph J. Doke. M.K. 
Gandhi: an Indian Patriot in South Africa, 1909) 

While this early experience conditioned the think- 
ing of Gandhiji, the situation in South Africa had 
changed by the 1930s when Dadoo came on the 
political scene. Most of the Indians had been born 
in South Africa, and saw the rise of the African 
political consciousness African-Indian dialogue and 
cooperation began to develop in the trade unions and 
among intellectuals, As the regime continued with 
its plans to force out or segregate the Indians, more 
and more Indians began to feel that new means of 
struggle had become necessary. The small Indian 
community could not by itself stop the racist 
onslaught nor could it depend on the agents of the 
colonial government in India. Unity with the 
Africans, they felt, was the only hope for a secure 
future. 

The issue of Indian-African unity provoked a 
public debate in India in 1939 when the Non- 

European United Front was set up in South Africa, 
Gandhiji strongly opposed a proposal by Ram 
Manohar Lohia that the Indian National Congress 
welcome the efforts towards a united strugple. 

The reasoning behind Gandhiji’s opposition to a 
united struggle may be found in an interview he had 
given to the Reverend S.S. Tema somewhat earlier, 
when asked for his views on the “talk” of a united 
front of Africans and Indians. He said: 

“It will be a mistake. You will be pooling 
together not strength but weakness. You will 
best help one another by each standing on his 
own legs. The two cases are different. The Indians 
are a miscroscopic minority. They can never be 
a menace to the white population. You, on the 
other hand, are the sons of the soil who are being 
robbed of your inheritance. You are bound to 

- resist that. Yours is a far bigger issue. It ought 

not to be mixed up with that of the Indian. This 
does not preclude the establishment of the friend- 
liest relations between the two races.” (Harijan, 
February 18, 1939). 

He added that the Indians should never put them- 
selves in opposition to the legitimate aspirations of 
the Africans, and encouraged the development of an 
African mass movement. 

Gandhiji still thought of Africans as the only 
rightful owners of South Africa, the Indians as alien 
settlers and the Europeans as “‘undoubted] y usurpers, 
exploiters or conquerors or all of them rolled into 
one.” (Harijan, July 1, 1939). He was not persuad- 
ed that the new trends of thinking had taken hold 
among Indians or that the Africans sought a united 
front. Neither seemed well-organised to be able to 
combine strength. 

When his position at the Congress came under wide 
criticism in India, he conceded that his view “need 
not deter the Indians from forming a non-European 
front if they are sure thereby of winning their free- 
dom.” (Harijan, July 15, 1939). He was to change 

“his views in the light of further developments in 
South Africa and the sentiment in India. 

Indian nationalist opinion was essentially in favour 

of identification of Indian settlers abroad with the 
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indigenous people in the cause of freedom and 
human dignity. Sarojini Naidu forcefully expressed 
this view on her visit to South Africa in 1924. Pandit 
Nehru spoke out for a united front of the oppressed 
people and advanced sections of the whites, in South 
Africa and elsewhere, since the Congress against 
imperialism in 1927. 

The urge for unity in struggle grew stronger 
during the Second World War. This was reflected by 
Indira Nehru who visited South Africa in April 194) 
on the way home from studies in England. Together 
with a party of fellow students, she issued a state- 
ment welcoming “ihe new awakening of the exploited 
and oppressed nationalities in South Africa.” She 
added: 

“We wholeheartedly support the Non-European 
United Front in its historic task of mobilising the 
progressive forces against all manifestations of 
political and racial tyranny of your existing 
government. 

“At a time when we are fighting our battles in 
\ndia, this growing movement in your land 
provides the basis for united action by the 
enslaved peoples of our two countries.” (The 
Guardian, Cape Town, April 10, 1941). 

By the end of the War, Gandhiji too began to 
espouse the unity of the exploited races of the earth. 
Never again did he oppose a united front in South 
Africa, but merely kept warning against any 
abandonment of non-violence. In the message he 
gave to Dadoo and Naicker on their visit to India, 
soon after the pact of cooperation between the 
African and Indian Congresses, he said: 

“Political cooperation among all the exploited 
races in South Africa can only result in mutual 
goodwill, if it is wisely directed and based on 
truth and non-violence.” (Harijan, May 25, 
1947). 

He constantly stressed the primacy of African 
interests. He even told the All India Congress Com- 
mittee on July 7, 1946, on learning of the murder of 
` an Indian near the site of passive resistance, that he 
would not shed a single tear if all the Indian 
satyagrahis were wiped out, for they would thereby 
point the way to the Africans and vindicate the 
honour of India. (Harijan, July 21, 1946) 


Defiance Campaign and After 


Gandhiji was no more when the National Party 
came to power in May 1948 and began to erect the 
structure of apartheid for perpetual white domi- 
nation and the dispossession of all the black people. 

Dadoo and Naicker came out of prison in July 
calling for a united front against racism — Naicker 
used the term ‘“‘united democratic front” — and they 
immersed themselves in efforts to build a truly firm 
alliance. This led to the ‘“Campaign of Defiance of 
United Laws” — organised jointly by the African 
National Congress and the South African Indian 
Congress — in which over 8,000 people of all racial 
origins went to prison: Dadoo was among the first to 
defy. 

The African movement had come of age: it contri- 
buted most of the resisters and from their ranks 
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emerged inspiring national leaders such as Nelson 
Mandela, the Volunteer-in-Chief, Walter Sisulu and 
Oliver Tambo. 

The non-violent Defiance Campaign was not only 
a great landmark in the long struggle of the South 
African people, but had a much wider significance. 
For it was that campaign in South Africa, and the 
Civil Rights Movement in the United States which 
followed, which showed that the concept of satya- 
graha was not for the Indians alone. These cam- 
paigns, as much as Gandhiji’s satyagrahas, were to 
inspire numerous upsurges of aroused peoples 
around the world to topple mighty dictators, stops 
wars and save the human environment. 

With the launching of the Defiance Campaign, the 
perspective was no more of petitions or actions to 
alleviate grievances, but a long and hard struggle to 
end racist rule. Victory would be the culmination of 
a series of ever more difficult battles, each perhaps 
ending in defeat but ultimately leading to triumph. 
That required a band of determined men and women 
willing to dedicate their lives to the cause and make 
the supreme sacrifice if need be. 

The Defiance Campaign, which began as a joint 
African-Indian effort, transformed the freedom 
movement into one under African leadership and 
buried for ever the myth that the Africans were not 
advanced enough to undertake and leada well- 
organised and humane resistance. The mantle of 
Gandhiji passed from Dadoo and Naicker to Chief 
Albert Lutuli who was to carry it with honour and 
dignity. 

Dadoo continued to make a crucial contribution 
for eight years under severe restrictions and three 
decades in exile — as an elder statesman as well as a 
militant, under the leadership of the African 
National Congress. The tremendous contribution 
he made, under conditions of illegality, will not be 
known for some years. But he fought on till the end, 
with unbounded faith, exhorting his colleagues even 
on his death-bed on September 19, 1983: ‘You 
must never give up, you must fight to the end.” 


Legacy of Dr. Dadoo 


Dadoo began his political life in the small Indian 
community in South Africa, with a conviction that 
its destiny was with the African majority and that 
its future should be built by its willingness to sacri- 
fice in the struggle for a free, democratic South 
Africa. That conviction was in harmony with the 
views of Gandhiji who warned in Young India on 
April 5, 1928, that Indians “‘cannot exist in South 
Africa for any length of time without the active 
sympathy and friendship of the Africans.” 

Dadoo carried forward the tradition of Gandhiji 
by building an alliance of Indians and Africans as 
the basis for widest unity of the people against 
racism. 

He became the prototype of the new men and 
women of the future — as against the caricature of 
a human being which apartheid sought to mould. 
Ezekiel Mphahlele, the African writer, said, perhaps 
half in jest, as early as 1956: 

“One might even say Yusuf Dadoo has a Marxist 


head, a Hindu heart, Mohammedan nails, and 
an African blood-system.” ; 
Under his leadership, and with the legacy of 
Gandhiji, the Indian community, consisting of 
hardly three per cent of the South African popu- 
lation, has been privileged to make a very signi- 
ficant contribution at a crucial stage of the freedom 
struggle. Let us hope that it will make a worthy 
contribution in the coming final effort to transform 
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Gorbachevism under Fire 
PAUL GREGORIOS 


NFLAPPABILITY is the better part of valor, 

especially for a head of government. But some 
senior statesmen are more adept at dissimulation 
than others. Mikhail Gorbachev, being more 
honest than the ordinary run of statesmen, some- 
times visibly flaps. 

Anyone watching on TV his chairing of the con- 
cluding session of the Supreme Soviet in August 
-could see the visible signs of irritation on his face. 
He did not look with favour on the formation of 
the Inter-regional Group of People’s Deputies in 
Moscow Cinema Theatre on July 29 and- 30. 
~Gorbachev did not mention Yeltsin by name. He 
tather mentioned with visible irritation Gavriil 
Popov who actually chaired the founding assembly 
of the opposition group. Everybody knew, how- 
ever, that Yeltsin was the major force in forming 

. an organised anti-Gorbachev group. 


IN fact, however, things are not that simple. Of 
course it was Boris Yeltsin who officially announced 
the formation of the Mezhregionalnaya Grupp in the 
Supreme Soviet on July 31. But they chose to 
have five co-chairmen rather than Yeltsin as sole 
chairman. The others are of varying ilks, Acade- 
mician Andrei Sakharov, the classical icon of Soviet 
liberal dissent; Gavriil Popov; Yuri Afanassief and 
Viktor Palm, the last mentioned representing the 
Baltic republics. Their common platform, how- 
ever, is more than opposition to Gorbachev, more 
than mere Yeltsinism. 

Sergei Borisovich Stankevich, one of the bright 
young deputies in the opposition described that 
platform to me as (a) Speedier Democratisation, 
{b) More efficient economic reconstruction; (c) An 
effective, just, mixed market-oriented economy; (d) 
Self-government by people without bureaucratic 
administration; (e) Preserving Nature; and (f) Non- 
‘violent resolution of all inter-regional conflicts 


Dr Paulos Mar Gregorios is the President of 
the World Council of Churches, Geneva. He 
recently spent a month (July-August) in the 
Soviet Union, where he had wide range of dis- 
cussions with an extensive cross-section of people 
in different disciplines. 
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the country from a prison of the black people to a 
land that can inspire the world with people of 
African, Asian and European ancestry living in free- 
dom and harmony. 

The epic struggle in the south of Africa can now 
look forward to its triumph if the world community 
can be mobilised to exert its collective influence. 
India cannot fail to make its fullést contribution to 
that end. D 


based on humane compromise. This platform had 
been published before the founding meeting which 
was attended on the first day by 393 Deputies, 
though only 260 had signed up as members con- 
stituting the opposition. 

The opposition also publishes a weekly news- 
paper, the Narodnik Deputat. They sought no 
government permission to publish the newspaper - 
(first issue 100,000 copies at 29 kopeks a copy). 
They thought that government clearance was un- 
necessary, since they aré People’s-Deputies, after 
all, and acknowledged no authority above them. 

Many of the Deputies (41.7 per cent) wanted only 
an open discussion club, and the discussion to form 
a distinct organised group was taken with only a 
55.4 per cent majority vote. They are independently 
financed by voluntary contributions into an account 
ai the USSR Zhilsotsbank. Stankevich told me that 
the State had tried to close this account, ‘but failed. 
Money is pouring in, at least in the early stage: 
The Group’s slogan is V/ast-Narodu or Power to the 
People. 

Dr. Stankevich (Ph. D. 1983, thesis, US Politics 
during Nixon Administration), 35 years old, Researcher 
at the Institute of World History, impressed me with 
his ability, integrity and wide reading. He has 
become an idol of the young people ın the cities. 
Most of the opposition is drawn from Moscow and 
Leningrad. At least 70 per cent of its members are 
also members of CPSU, including Stankevich. This 
is natural since 83 per cent of the 2250 Deputies are 
CPSU members. 

As many have rightly observed, there. is an 
anomaly in some members of the ruling party joining 
together to form an opposition in Parliament. 
Stankevich told me that there are other opposition 
groups under formation. I did not get the impression 
that their is any substantial ideological agreement 
among the members of the group. They are certainly 


_ not all Yeltsinites. One senior member, an Academi- 


cian, gave me the impression that he was more of a 
social democrat than a communist. 

I do think that the emergence of this opposition 
group should be one of the least of Gorbacbev’s 
headaches. In fact it is eloquent testimony both to 
the reality of glasnost in the Soviet Union, and to 
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the lack of much constructive thinking anywhere on 
the horizon in that great land. At the end of 
Gorbachev’s closing address in the Supreme Soviet, 
there were opposition deputies who defiantly refused 
to applaud the speech, and sat with their arms 
folded — a sure sign, though not a very refined one, 
of the new democratic freedom. 


IN my wide-ranging series of contacts quite a 
formidable catalogue of complaints emerged. Here 
is a sample list: . 
1. Perestroika has not produced any positive 
results for the ordinary consumer. Prices have 
gone up, quality of goods in the market has gone 
down; there are not enough goods on the shelves. 
2. Cost Accounting or Khosraschost for the State 
Enterprises has not worked, because there has 
been insufficient over-all planning to ensure 
alternate employment for surplus labour in the 
padded workforce of all enterprises or to ensure 
supply of equipment and raw materials for the 
factories. 

3. Co-operatives-have turned out to be largely 
mere capitalist extortioners, producing low- 
quality goods at higher prices, making a few rich 
at the expense of the public, but not contributing 
much to production increase. 

4. The failure is not on the part of the Soviet 
people, but due to the continuing persistence of 
the old vertical command system and its appara- 
tus — that is, the 18 million strong Party and 
State Bureaucracy, riddled with apathy, ineffi- 
ciency and corruption. 

5. Gorbachevism is largely at the top. Only a 
small part (perhaps only one per cent) of the 280 
million Soviet people has learned to cast off the 
habits of indifference to public needs, false cour- 
tesy- or hypocrisy, and slavish, unquestioning 
obedience to higher authority, ingrained through 
two generations or more of the command 
system. É 

6. The privileges and prerogatives of the Party 
‘and State elite have not yet been taken away. 
While ordinary people stand in long queues for 
bread and milk, the elite continue to enjoy spe- 
cial supply shops, special medical facilities, 
automobiles, dachas and so on. : 

7. The new Congress of People’s Deputies and 
the Supreme Soviet have done well to perform 
in front of the TV cameras, giving the people 
an opportunity to watch their representatives 
in action; but-what they discussed were merely 
petty complaints and easy recriminations against 
erring apparatchiks, not any constructive solu- 
tions to the Soviet Union’s big problems like 
Inter-regional tensions and economic stagnation. 
8. The present leadership is doing nothing to 
prevent the disintegration of the socialist system: 


Comecon nations like Poland opting out of the . 


socialist fold, Soviet republics opting to break 
away from the Soviet Union. 

9. There are still 3.7 million men in arms — 
low paid, living under inhuman conditions, 
uselessly consuming a huge portion of the Union 
budget; too many Generals than needed; and 


yet Rust landed in the Red Square without any- 
one stopping him; so many Soviet nuclear sub- - 
marines have recently collapsed or got into trou- 
ble; a runaway pilotless Soviet Mig-23 plane 
took off and crashed in Belgium. The whole 
military set-up needs total overhauling and dras- 
tic reduction. 


10. Miners strike because their working condi- 
tions are incredibly squalid; because they can- 
not get subsistence provisions for their family 
needs; their health is not being looked after; 
sanitation is bad. Trade Unions are on the- 
management side and care nothing for the work—- 
ers. The All-Union AUCCTU is part of the 
government, not run by the workers. 


Well, that is only a sample list, and looks fairly 
formidable. Add to it complaints about rampant 
bribery and corruption, about an uncontrolled 
criminal mafia in cahoots with some political forces, 
an inflation rate reportedly worse than that in China,. 
continuing repression by Party officials in remote - 
areas, and you have enough to grumble about. ` 


FROM many sources, both conservative and pro- 
gressive, one heard the call for “a strong hand”. One- 
leading political commentator told me that Gorba- 
chev was too soft, as were some in his team like 
Prime Minister Ryzkov. His view was that this 
team could not hold the nation together and that. 
some of the top people waiting in the hinterground 
will have to come forward and take over the reins 
of power. I did not hear the argument that 
Ligachov, for example, could do that. Nobody I 
talked to thought Yeltsin could do it either. Some 
would back an experienced career diplomat like 
Yakovlev. 


It would be unrealistic to expect a repressive 
regime emerging soon in the Soviet Union, despite- 
the widespread clamour for a strong hand. The 
democratic process has taken root in Soviet society 
and it will be difficult to totally reverse that process. 
A Stalinist type of regime is for the present at least 
unthinkable. There is no one group emerging who- 
is a likely candidate for supreme power. The Inter-- 
regional Group has no such possibility, being too 
diverse and too loosely organised, and with very 
limited public support, especially outside the large 
cities. 

To me at least, the only feasible line is the Gorba- 
chev line with some major changes, especially in the 
economic realm and in the area of the integrity of 
the Soviet Union. I have no doubt that the present 
leadership is resigned to what seems like an inescap— 
able development — the falling away of the East 
European socialist complex, and the emergence of a 
new European Community which is not rabidly 
anti-Soviet and which would have a strong socialist 
orientation. I get the impression that despite words. 
to the contrary, the leadership has reluctantly come 
to the thought that the Baltic republics would also 
go, and the most they could expect from these 
republics is some sort of Finlandisation, that is, free 
commerce with the West without anti-Sovietism,. 
even often supporting Soviet foreign policy. They: 


-cannot accept the possibility of the secession of the 
southern republics like Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan. But once the Baltic Republics and the 
Comecon states begin their oddyssey towards an 
European Community, can Armenia and Georgia be 
“stopped? Will not the predominantly Islamic 

` republics of Central Asia demand their own freedom 
of action and alliance, conceivably with the grow- 
ingly powerful Pan-Islamic movement? 

In the minds of many of my interlocutors, ques- 
tions like these could be settled only by a strong and 

: flexible leadership — not the old style reactionary 
undemocratic leadership of the Stalinist or Trot- 


Following Gorbachev 
-SATYAPAL DANG 


good deal of discussion is going on in the 

socialist countries and their communist parties 
about the need of ensuring pluralism and also about 
the means for that. 

Gorbachev has repeatedly expressed the view that 

“for ensuring pluralism in the Soviet society, it is 
necessary to end command system within the party 
also and to very much enlarge inner-party demo- 

-cracy. He has also expressed the view that multi- 
party system is not an essential condition to ensure 
full democracy and pluralism in USSR. There are 
others in USSR who hold the opinion that the exis- 
tence of more than one party isa necessary pre- 
condition for that. 

Some Communist-ruled countries, like Bulgaria, 
have already more than one party though no non- 

“communist party there can, by any stretch of imagi- 
nation, be called an opposition party. Hungary and 
Poland are now heading in the direction of having 
‘more than one party, not ruling out the possibility 
of one or more of them being in the Opposition. The 
present dominant leadership of the Communist Party 
of China seems to hotd quite the opposite view. A 
‘multy-party system, it feels, is a trait of bourgeois 
demoeracy and is inconsistent with socialist demo- 
-cracy. 

Non-ruling Communist parties cannot remain 
neutral on this question. Non-communist parties 
should have full freedom to function even as opposi- 
tion when the Communists come to power on their 
own or as a part of some united front — as long as 
they do so peacefully and within the framework of 
the democratically framed constitution of the coun- 

‘try. This alone will ensure the credibility of the Com- 
munists and their seriousness about democracy, 
universal human values and human rights in today’s 
«could. 

It is interesting to note that the united Com- 
‘munist Party of India adopted this position as long 
-ago as 1958. CPI maintains this stand even today. 
It is hoped that CPI-M too holds the same position. 

It is also necessary that both CPI and CPI-M have 
:a Closer look as to whether or not a very much flaw- 
ed understanding of the correct principle of demo- 
‘cratic centralism has been prevailing in them. Impor- 
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‘bidding for the Congress. 


skyite type — but one that is both wise and able to 
exercise power ruthlessly where needed. 

Gorbachevism is under fire. It is not so much 
Perestroika and glasnost that people oppose, but the 
impression of weakness in the face of regional and 
Comecon break-away processes, and the very poor 
implementation of economic reforms in both the 
state enterprise sector and the so-called co-operative 
sector. I was told bya well-informed person that 
there was an attempt to oust Gorbachev from power 
— a move- within the Party itself — as recently as 
July. Obviously Gorbachev has survived many 
such attempts. D 


tant changes in the organisational structures and 
constitutions of the ruling Communist parties are in 
the offing. For obvious reasons, non-ruling Com- 
munist parties cannot and must not copy such 
changes, Each non-ruling Communist party has to 
take into consideration concrete conditions prevail- 
ing in its own country. But even ina non-ruling 
Communist party which has yet to make a revolu- 
tion, democratic centralism must not be reduced to 
centralism and the running of the party by the com- 
mand system. Lenin who headed the Bolshevik 
Party before the Revolution ensured very much live 
inner-party democracy even in conditions of illegality 
and persecution and even when the way to revolution 
lay through armed struggle.. On the other hand, 
under the influence of Stalinism and the cult of 
CPSU_ headed by Stalin, inner-party democracy 
Possibly suffered much even in some such non- 
ruling, fully legal Communist parties as believed and 
still believe in the possibility of peaceful revolution. 
In my view, this is true of both CPI and CPI-M. I 
shall give only a few examples. 

One relates to the period when CPI was following 
the policy of electoral adjustments with the Congress. 
A bye-election was to take place for a State Assembly 
from a constituency in which the influence of CPI 
was negligible. Its own candidate was not in a posi- 
tion to poll more than one to two thousand votes 
and not even a few hundreds would vote on its 
The local Party Com- 
mittee was for keeping its hands off and not support 
any candidate — the fight being between the Cong- 
ress-I and the Jan Sangh (now BJP). The majority 
of the State Executive was also of the same view. A 
decision was delayed undemocratically and unreason- 
ably despite the demands of the local committee till 
a new State Executive came into existence after a 
State Conference took place just a little before the 
bye-election. The new executive by majority gave a 
mandate to the local committee to support the Cong- 
Tess candidate and that too actively. It did so 
loyally but at a cost which was not inconsiderable. 
And this was never reviewed by the Party. 

During 1980 elections to the Lok Sabha, CPI and 
the CPI-M were both with the Opposition Front 
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headed by Chaudhry Charan Singh. . As far as CPI 
was concerned, the decision was not unanimous. It 
was opposed by those who wanted to go along with 
Indira Gandhi as well as those who did not want to 
go with either of the three contenders for the Prime 
Ministership but wanted Communists to fight as an 
independent force. The decision was taken very 
democratically after full discussion and by a big majo- 
tity. However the subsequent manadatory instruc- 
tions issued to Communist candidates to attend and 
speak at the rallies of Chaudhry Charan Singh could 
not be considered democratic. 


Some CPI candidates who did not attend Indira 
Gandhi’s rallies during an earlier election for getting 
her support by being presented to the audience by 
her were considered sectarians though no disciplinary 
action was taken against them. However, instances 
of totally wrongful disciplinary actions including 
expulsions before the Party split and also subse- 
quently may not be negligible. Obviously, a non-rTuling 
party does not have the power to do anything more 
than that. ; 

Criticism and self-criticism are basic organisational 
principals of Communist parties. The practice is 
necessary to ensure real inner-party democracy. This 
ig also necessary to ensure early correction of 
mistakes. The practice of the international Com- 
munist movement has proved that willingness to own 
one’s mistakes is a rarer phenomenon. The higher 
one goes in thé heirarchy the rare it becomes. 

It goes to the credit of CPI that it boldly and 
openly owned its mistake in supporting the Emer- 
gency. However, even CPI did not consider it 
necessary to make an indepth and full self-criticism 
of some very wrong practices that prevailed during 
. that period. For instance, the help of official 
machinery was taken to raise funds in some places. 
Even though this happened at only few places the 
matter was serious enough to be taken note of. At 
one place, a police officer was invited to inaugurate 
a Party bookshop. Possibly there were other 
instances of this type. Criticism and self-criticism 
on such counts were even resisted. Instances of 
genuine criticism being virtually suppressed in the 
name of democratic centralism and also of ‘‘elected” 
leaders being virtually forced upon the ranks in the 
name of “unanimity” would not be few. ° 

In some respects the situation may’ have been 
improving but quite slowly and not in a decisive 
manner. 

The above examples have been given to emphasise 
one lésson. Reliance on the maturity of leaders and 
cadres not letting democratic centralism become only 
centralism and for actual practice of principle of 
criticism and self-criticism is not enough. Some 
in-built Party constitutional guarantee is necessary 
just as institutional guarantees in the country’s Con- 
stitution are necessary to ensure democracy in the 
society — though the two would be of different 
nature. This is also necessary for checking corrup- 
tion and nepotism inside a party and- for maintaining 
to the maximum possible extent the Communist 
moral values. 

A lot of attention is being paid to this question by 
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the NC leadership of CPSU and other ruling parties. 
In my opinion this question requires even greater” 
attention by the non-ruling Communist parties for 
the simple reason that a party which is not strict. in 
this respect and allows some and even many of its 
leaders and cadres to become corrupt will sooner or” 
later cease to be a revolutionary party. 


In the ruling Communist parties, a part of Com- 
munist leaders and cadres get corrupted because 
power tends to corrupt, and absolute power tends 
to corrupt absolutely. Is there a danger ol corrup- 
tion penetrating non-ruling parties? 


In our opinion, such a danger hardly exists where 
Communist parties are persecuted, are illegal or 
virtually illegal, ‘etc. But it is very much there in. 
such non-ruling Communist parties as operate in 
countries having parliamentary democracy. Reasons 
are obvious. 


Such parties can have power partly. For instance, 
in India both the Communist parties are non-ruling 
but both are in office in Kerala and West Bengal. 
Whatever quantum of power they may be having, it 
will tend to corrupt unless there is a constant vigil 
and also same guarantee in the constitution of party 
to enable members to raise effectively their voice 
against nepotism and against corrupt elements. Com- 
munists can be proud of former Chief Ministers like 
Achhuta Menon and Nripen Chakravarthy whom 
power could not corrupt in any manner. But we will 
not be honest if we claim that power has not corrupt- 
ed anyone in either of the two parties or has done so 
only to a negligible extent. 


In many capitalist countries of the world, the 
Communists control local bodies. That too enjoins 
some power and that too cannot but tend to 
corrupt. 


In bourgeois parliamentary democracy, the ruling 
classes try and to some extent howsoever small do 
succeed in corrupting even the Communist 
opposition. 


Party-to-party friendly relations with ruling Com-- 
munist parties can lead to corruption in them and 
to erosion in moral values. 


One doesn’t like to wash onc’s dirty linen in the 
public. But one thing must be said. Indian people 
do concede that both in the matter of fighting com- 
munalism and being above corruption and observing . 
financial discipline, Communists have the best 
record. This 1s true but from the viewpoint of a 
revolutionary party, the situation is not entirely 
satisfactory. In fact, further drift will do serious 
harm. Various corrupting factors and influences 
cannot be fought without some guarantees provided 
by party constitutions. What exactly can be such 
guarantees? This is a difficult question which needs 
to be seriously discussed, debated and decided. What 
is certain is that perestroika and a re-evaluation if 
the past are needed not only by the ruling CPSU 
but also by non-ruling Communist parties, at least. 
by India’s two Communist Parties. Sooner we attend 
to this problem, the better will it be for the entire 
Left and democratic movement. @ 
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PROFILE 
Yasser Arafat 


K.K. SUD 
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Te announcement that Jawabarlal Nehru Award 
for International Understanding for 1988 is to 
go to the PLO leader, Yasser Arafat, would 
have pleased the lovers of freedom everywhere. 
Perhaps there are no greater fighters for freedom 
today than the African leader, Nelson Mandela and 
Yasser Arafat. Mandela was given the Nehru award 
in 1979. Both of them are taking forward their 
peoples towards freedom, against all odds. The 
leaders of India’s freedom struggle, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Nehru while fighting their own battles in India 
against the British, were equally concerned about 
the fate of the people of Palestine. Mahatma Gandhi 
in a statement in 1938 said Palestine belongcs to 
the Arabs in the same sense as England belongs to 
the English or France to the French. It is wrong and 
inhuman to impose the Jews on the Arabs. Nehru 
wrote in Glimpses of World History that “We must 
remember that Palestine is essentially an Arab 
country and must remain so and the Arabs must not 
be crushed and suppressed in their own homelands.” 

In 1947, when this country itself was being parti- 
tioned, India as a member of a Special UN Commit- 
tee along with Yugoslavia and certain Arab countries 
opposed the plan for the partition of Palestine. India 
called for a Federal State comprising an Arab State 
and an autonomous Jewish State with Jerusalem ds 
capital. But the big Western countries had their way 
and Palestine was partitioned in 1948. This has 
resulted in wars and bloodshed and a large number 
of Palrstinians have become refugees. With every 
succeeding war, Israel keeps on occupying more and 
more Palestinian areas and the number of Palestinian 
refugees keeps on increasing. Aas 

The Palestine Liberation Organisation was formed 
in 1964 to fight for the rights of the Palestinians. In 
1969, Yasser Arafat, a youngcivil engineer, who 
had founded the Palestinian Commando Group, Al 
Fatah, in the fifties to carry on the Palestinian struggle, 
was elected Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of PLO atits meeting in Cairo. Within a year, the 
Palestinian commandos were engaged in clashes 
with the Jordanian army; many of the commandos 
were killed and others had to leave Jordan and move 
to Lebanon. The PLO stepped up the Commando 
activities in the Israeli occupied areas. f 

In 1974, when I was posted as AIR’s Special 
Correspondent in Beirut, the first important assign- 
ment covered by me was the famous Arab Summit 
in Rabat. There I could see how Arafat put up a big 
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` fight against King Hussain of Jordan to get for the 


PLO the right to be recognised as the sole representa- 
tive of the Palestinian people. 


With that mandate from the Arab League as the 
sole representative of the Palestinian people, Arafat 
addressed the UN General Assembly in 1974. He 
said, “‘I have come to you with an olive branch in 
one hand and the gun of a revolutionary in the other. 
Do not let the olive branch fall from my hand.” 
Those words spelt out very clearly Arafat’s policy 
which he has consistently followed in the last fifteen 
years. This has, sometimes, lended him in trouble 
with some Arab countries and even some Palestinian 
commandos who are under the influence of those 
countries. Some of them at times feel that he is 
going too much to the Right or too much to the Left. 
But he seems to have one guiding principle — what 
will serve the Palestinian interests best, and he seems 
to stick to it. 


In 1980, India gave full recognition to the PLO, 
the first non-Arab country to do so. 

With the civil war continuing: in Lebanon, Israel 
got an opportunity to attack Lebanon in 1982 and 
push out the Palestinian commandos from Beirut. 
Arafat also had.to shift PLO headquarters to Tunis. 


In 1983, Arafat came to New Delhi to attend the 
Non-Aligned summit. Addressing the Conference, 
Indira Gandhi voiced full support to “the brave, 
homeless and much harassed Palestinian people.” 
Within a few months clashes broke out between the 
Al Fatah commandos and even Yasser Arafat had to 
leave Tripoli in northern Lebanon with his suppor- 
ters. He was also expelled from Damascus by Syria. 
But Arafat always manages to survive and very soon 
his men were back in South Lebanon. 


When Arafat came to New Delhi for the Non- 
Aligned Summit, I interviewed him for Doordarshan. 
I asked him how he proposed to guide the Palestinian 
struggle from far off Tunis. He said he was in cons- 
tant touch with the Palestinian people. He was con- 
fident that the youth of Palestine will face the armed 
Israeli soldiers with stones of their homeland. 
Prophetic words. For nearly two years now, the 
world has seen how the youth of ‘Palestine defy the 
Israeli army with the help of stones. This has given 
anew momentum to the Palestinian struggle and 
through the media, particularly TV, exposed the 
brutalities being perpetrated by the Israeli army on 
unarmed Palestinians. ; 

Reflecting the new mood of the Palestinian people, 
the Palestinian National Council at “its meeting in 
Algiers last November, proclaimed an independent 
Palestinian State with Arafat as President. In a 
message to Arafat, Rajiv Gandhi, said that he was 
conscious that this wag not the end of the struggle. 
He wished Arafat all success in his tasks: the resto- 
ration of Palestinian lands which sre still under 
Israeli occupation and the assertion of Palestine 
sovereignty. $ 

Arafat has reiterated that the PLO recognises 
Israel’s rigbt to exist in the region and it rejects 
terrorism in all its forms. Israel’s response to these 
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Paelstinian gestures has been very negative and it 
tefuses to have anything to do with the PLO. But in 
the process it is getting more and more isolated. 
Even Britain and other members of the European 
Economic Community have welcomed the PLO’s 
willingness to recognise Israel and condemn terror- 
ism. The Soviet Union has been urging Israel to 
agree to an. international conference on West Asia. 
Even the United States has been having talks with 


. t 
the PLO in Tonis and many Americans are unhappy 
at the way Israel has been suppressing the Palestinian 
unprising. If the Palestinians in occupied territories 
carry on their struggle the day is not far off when - 
even the United States may desert Israel or force it 
to co-exist with the Palestinian State. When that 
happens one man who will fully deserve to be hailed 
asthe father of modern Palestine will be Yasser , 
Arafat. O 
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A Full and Interesting Life 
K.S. DUGGAL 


OF MANY PASTURES by Prem Bhatia; 
Allied Publishers, 1989, pp 211, Price Rs 125. 


< PRIODs of placidity — if there are any — do not 

make readable chapters in the life of an active 
journalist.” These words of Prem Bhatia, the author 
Of Many Pastures give a clue to his technique of 
writing a work which he would not Jike to calla 
memoir or an autobiography and yet he makes it a 
highly intimate account of ‘a very full and interest- 
ing life.’ 

From all accounts, Prem Bhatia has had a many- 
splendoured career. And if a journalist of his 
eminence were to pick out highlights of such a career 
for narration, what a fascinating bill of fare it could 
be for the reader! Though I started with the chapter 
called “The Sikh Psyche’ and began going backward 
and forward, yet I have read every word of this over 
200 pages volume and enjoyed it at various levels. 
An admirer of the author all my life, having read 
this work I have grown to admire him more. . 

I-had an opportunity also to read his other 
publication entitled All My Yesterdays way back in 
1976. It so happened that while published earlier by 
Vikas, another publisher wished to bring out a 
paperback edition of the title and it was referred to 
me for my opinion. Evidently, this work is a sequel 
to the: earlier account, though it bids to be more 
chronological, opening from the beginning in 
Nawankot where the author spent his childhood and 
reliving the story.to the present times. As one who 
happened to reside in an apartment in Nawankot in 
early forties I can vouchsafe for the authenticity of 
the scenario captured by Bhatia. I have known some 
of the characters like Goels and Bhallas mentioned 
therein. 

An outstanding journalist of his time, honesty, 
outspokenness and restraint have been the hallmarks 
of Bhatia’s reporting. Most importantly the last 
mentioned. It seems that it was the characteristic of 
the times. One can visualise it if one were to com- 
pare the utterances of our politicians on the floor of 
the legislatures and outside today. with those of 
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yesterday. It is brought out more vividly when one 
reads Bhatia’s references to Nehru, Maulana Azad, 
Asaf Ali and others as against their counterparts 
today. 

In his modesty, the author has not called this work 
an autobiography, but it remains an autobiographi- 
cal writing; there is no doubt about it. Autobio- 
graphy is the technique of making art out of life. 
Bhatia succeeds in it splendidly. He casts his expe- 
rience in an aesthetic frame work and thus makes 
his account deligihtfully readable. It is turning self- 
knowledge into art or the way of getting outside the 
self. As the author does so, it ceases to be the story 
of an individual alone, it becomes collective, as 
much inclusive of others experience also. To the 
extent the reader realises it, itis an indication of 
the success of an autobiographical writing. At least 
I did so when -I put the volume aside after going 
through it. Whether it was the account of Nawan- 
kot, or his capturing the times of Emergency, I shar- 
ed the author’s experience as my own. 

Whether on the staff of a national daily or serving 
as a soldier in World War II, whether PR man 
with a State Government or deputed as a diplomat 
abroad, while recording his times the veteran jour- 
nalist in the author uses his imagination to mediate 
between the self and the events recapitulated, seek- 
ing analogues between the individual and communal 
experience and presenting them with a fresh vision 
to the reader. While his account of some of the hap- 
penings in the country is a widely shared experience, 
I have been to both Kenya and Singapore where the 
author has served as India’s High Commissioner 
and know how true is the picture he presents of the 
people of Indian origin domiciled in these countries 
and what formidable problems a diplomat has, at 
times, to encounter. 

There is another secret of the jerk-free readability 
of the work under review. At times the author 
zooms in for a close up, dropping the bare objecti- 
vity of a journalist and uses the tools of a story 
writer with consummate skill: 


“Everything seemed to go well for the evening 
after we had downed a few drinks each, but I 
started noticing gradually that my journalist 
companion was not too happy and kept looking 
at my hostess partner. When I asked him why he 
was not in high spirits, he said: “Your: ‘girl 
friend is more attractive than mine. Would you 
mind an exchange of hostesses?” This was a` bit 
embarrassing, but I agreed saying: “Well, you 
are welcome to have Sally for company. I don’t 
intend to marry her, you know. But for Heaven’s 
sake what’s wrong with your Julie?” The answer 


` was a pathetic confession of nostalgia. 
“Because”, he said, “Sally reminds me of my 
wife.” He was obviously homesick within 24 
hours of leaving his homeland. 

What endears Bhatia to his discriminating readers 
are his secular and non-sectarian perceptions. It is 
these that earned for him covetted assignments in the 
profession as well asin the administration: Goenka 
Award and the ambassadorial appointments. And 
it is also these which have meant his occasional 
disenchantments: 

“As for Islam itself, it had no place in our field 
of educational knowledge except as an abomin- 
able embodiment of cruelty and intolerance. 
There was notasingle Muslim student in our 
three schools—primary, middle and high—during 
the seven years I spent there.” 

“We in India talk earnestly of ‘national integra- 
tion’ and ‘secularism’ but at the same time 
show every sign of ignoring the presence of 
10 crore Muslims. Look .at our Doordarshan 
programmes and compare their Hindu cultural 
content with what we see of Islamic history and 


contemporary Muslim life (except occasionally in 
Hindi films or pseudo mushairas)’’. 

One of the most respected journalists of his time 
who was privileged to accompany Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in most of his important official tours abroad 
as the first Prime Minister of free India, he is how- 
ever, totally disillusioned with his grandson. At 
times his disgust works upto a pitch when he remarks: 

“Every time I see Rajiv Gandhi I feel like 
throwing a rotten tomato at him, which I know 
would be taken as acriminal act and must, 
therefore, be reject: d in self-interest”. 

Be that as it may, the honest gentleman of the- 
press in him cannot but help to give him his due 
concession: 

“To be fair to him, it must be conceded that he 
did not seek the office of Prime Minister. It was 
virtually thrust upon him by Giani Zail Singh in 
a moment of well-meaning thoughtlessness for 
which country has been paying for over 4 years.” 

Of Many Pastures is a sort of summing-up of a 
teputed pressman, a work which should do credit to, 
anyone, in any field. D 





S. Sahay: Press Freedom (Contd. from page 6) 


brought the full force of his office to harass and 
humiliate Nandy. He was arrested. He was 
interrogated. He was made to appear before courts 
time and again and barringa brave but solitary 
exception, even senior lawyers of the State were 
teluctant to come to his help. This harassment had 
certainly to do with the collapse of Pritish Nandy’s 
fighting will. 

But Nandy should have anticipated this. What 
Rajiv Dhavan, the legal scholar, calls the privatisa- 
tion of the State is an unwelcome fact of life in the 
country. The political winner takes all. The politi- 
cian has successfully bended the institutions created 
by the Constitution to his will. The police, the 
magistracy, even the judiciary exists for his benefits 
and to meet his ends—this certainly is the smug 
assumption. As far as the judiciary is concerned 
this does not always happen and perhaps there are 
exceptions in the police, and the bureaucracy too. 
But generally a man in power isa man in power 
and so long he holds it the chances are that nothing 
will happen to him. Z 

This is deplorable but true and an editor wanting 
to exercise his freedom of the Press must do with his 
eyes and ears open. Some brave editors did exactly 
this during the Emergency and took the consequen- 
ces. It would be naive not to know that the law is 
loaded in favour of the wrong-doers especially where 
the law of defamation is concerned. In this country 
defamation is both a civil and criminal wrong. And 
a person is free to sue you in a civil or criminal 
court, singly or the two together. The failure of a 
criminal case is no bar to civil proceedings. 

Worse, as far as defamation is concerned, publi- 
cation means circulation. And this means that 
wherever a newspaper or magazine is circulated 
can be a centre of prosecution, Nandy himself has 
been facing several cases at several places, and 
judging by the latest report, the apology tendered 
by him, has not wholly ended his misery. * 

The lesson for a journalist is this: knowing the 
totality of the circumstances prevailing in the coun- 
try he must do his homework well and, without any 
illusions, be prepared to face the consequences. 


MAJNSTREAM September 16, 1989 


Half way bravery is no bravery. It brings down 
both the person and the profession. 

Journalist and other professional bodies must 
agitate for a change in the law of defamation. Is it 
really too much to ask for personal exemption from 
appearance in the case or cases? The law could be 
suitably modified to make this possible. 

There is also a case for treating allegedly libellous 
publication not as a criminal offence- but only a 
civil one. This is the case in Britain, where any 
defamation causing the breach of the peace is treated 
as a criminal offence. 

But what does one do about the privatisation of 
the state by the politician? The only course is to 
arouse public opinion against this in the hope that 
sooner or later things will change. O 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a eommon 
purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
_by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 
another's sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 
have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 


=. are deeply touched'on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 


just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 
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N. Bhattacharyya : Rural Banking 
(Contd. from page 12) 

people, rapid development of viable infrastructures 
in the backward areas is a sine qua non. ` 

There is no dearth of investable fund in the 
country. Private companies are raising individually 
Rs 600 to Rs 700 crores by sale of shares and deben- 
tures and such collections are increasing every year. 
Banks, UTI, LIC and GICs are all investing their 
funds in such private sector projects. ‘It is high 
time attention is given to develop metal roads, 
electricity, storage facilities, better schools and 
hospitals in the villages so that the stigma that 
‘village’ means a backward area is rmoved perma- 
nently. For such an approach we require political 
will and the determination of the unorganised village 
people to fight for their legitimate demands. Once 
infrastructures are made available, rural economy 
will develop, demanding modernised services from 
banks. Our failure in the last two decades demands 
more determined efforts in the next decade. O 


J.D. Sethi : Power of Rentier Class 
(Contd. from page 14) 


cement, sugar, cars, scooters, food, etc., are the 
sources for the creation of the rentier class. Exam- 
ples can be multiplied. Every segment of economy 
now has acomponent of the rentiers. Competition 
to get into Government service, entry of a firm into 
business, struggle for being posted to a’ job which 
enables earnings over and above the normal salaries 
to get a house allotted in order to sell it are exam- 
ples of rent-seeking activities. 

Fifth, probably the most critical aspect is the 
existence of a vast financial market outside the 
organised banking system. This informal market 
both finances and is financed by the rentier class. 
The interest rate differentials between the:bank rate 
and bazar bill or hundi rate can give some idea of 
the power of the rentiers financial transactions. This 
informal market often makes the Reserve Bank’s 
monetary policies look foolish. 

It is not possible to detail the way the rentier class 
can beeliminated. But afew steps are absolutely 
necessary. First, and the most important, govern- 
ment expenditure, planned, or non-planned, must be 
statutarily reduced and limited to a fixed proportion 
of GNP. Second, all licenses, for imports: or setting 
up of industries, should be auctioned so that if rent 
creation has become inescapable due to scarcities, 
open competition for rents would get shown into 
legal market income. The ratio of indirect of total 
tax be gradually reduced. Along with this, indirect 
taxes should be changed not yearly but ;after three 
years at least. Fourth, tax proposals should not be 
announced on a single day. Fifth, since all markets 
have rent-generating component, there should be an 
elaborate list of fiscal imposts on windfall gains. 
Sixth, inefficient public sector must be dismantled. 
Finally, there must be an annual review ‘of controls 
and a system of self-liquidating controls established. 

As mentioned earlier, the rentier class makes the 
Marxist analysis redundant Mahatma Gandhi once 
told the Indian Communists that he was : not averse 
to class analysis but the man-distinction to be made 


was not the one between the bourgeoise and the 
working class, but between all the producing classes 
on the one hand, and the parasitic classes, including 
the State. on the other. [J 


Mohit Sen : Book Review 

(Contd. from page 22) 
context that had taken shape. It should not be 
forgotten that the communal holocaust in full fury 
came after the partition and far outdid in horror 
and damage the riots that preceded it. Gandhiji had 
proposed another civil disobedience movement and 
only accepted partition when his disciples turned 
their faces away. 

The critique made in the book of the Cambridge 
school of historians who deny that there was at all 
a freedom struggle is done with appropriate 
passion and precision. The refutation of the Marxist 
historians like R. Palme Dutt, AR. Desai and 
Sumit Sarkar, who regard the freedom struggle that 
actually took place as much less than what could 
have taken place, is brilliantly done. The freedom 
struggle and the Congress were the great awakeners 
and organisers of the masses and not bridlers of the 
latter’s revolutionary aspirations and actions as these 
authors propagate. These Marxist his.orians have, of 
course, been outdone by the ‘“‘subaltern’’ school 
which does any amount of rather Pickwickian 
research to desperately discover movements and 
personalities who could have made the freedom 
struggle the revolution of the wretched of the earth. 
Bipan Chandra and his colleagues are on firm ground 
when their views coincide with those of the late P.C. 
Joshi who said that the national struggle was India’s 
biggest class struggle. 

The authors do not, however, break from the 
orthodox Marxist stereotype altogether. Since the 
freedom struggle was not a socialist revolution, 
they conclude that ultimately it was a bourgeois 
revolution with a programme of socio-economic 
development which remained within capitalist para- 
meters. They, in fact, refute their own conclusion 
throughout the study and particularly in a chapter 
devoted to the capitalist class and the freedom 
struggle. 

India’s freedom struggle was a specific type of 
revolution — the national liberation revolution. 
This was an anti-imperialist, anti-feudal democratic 
revolution in which the bourgeoisie participated 
but which it neither dominated nor led. The multi- 
class revolution was led by the intelligentsia which 
was an autonomous force though heterogeneous and 
pulled in the directions of capitalism and socialism 
simultaneously. If it could not be drawn decisively 
to socialism this was due to the objective nature of 
the class make-up of the Indian revolution as well 
asthe sectarianism of the international and Indian 
Communist movement, both dominated by 
Stalinism. 

In the end, one has to express one’s gratitude to 
the authors for having given us a work which would 
change the outlook of its readers, turning them 
away from complacency and cynicism, towards a 
proper understanding of one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of our civilisation and our people. O 
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eae» HIEVEMENTS OF THE 5 i 
“LEFT FRONT GOVERNMENT IN WEST BENGAL - 


here has been flounshing of Democratic and Trade 

Union Rights of the people. There are no Black Acts like 
ESMA in operation here. Nobody gets arrested on political 
grounds 


est Bengal remains free of Caste and Communal 

strife : members of the minority communities consider 
the State a safe heaven of peace There are very few 
instances of persecutions perpetrated on women, espe- 
cially, compared to the Nationa! scene. 


est Bengal has an enviable record of Law and Order. 

Cnme rate ts negligibly low : nots are conspicuous only 
by their absence Darjeeling is peaceful with the politcal sol- 
ution of the G N.L F imbroglio. 


ignificant achievements have been made in redistribu 

tive Land Reforms. 1257 lakhs of acres of ceil- 
ing-surplus agnicuttural land could vest to the State (and the 
figure ts no fewer than One-sixth of the totality of such vest 
land in the country) 8.60 lakh acres of the vested land have 
been redistnbuted among the rural poor and the landless 
And the figure represents nearly 21% of the total amount of 
redistnbuted land in the country. In all, tll date, more than 18 
lakhs of landless peasants have been benefitted — and 
nearly 14 lakhs of adhiyars or bargadars (Sharecroppers) 
have had their nights duly registered And such figures con- 
unue to grow 


edistnbutive land reforms have ensured the welfare of 

the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. No 
fewer than 56% of the recipients of ceiling-surplus vest 
lands belong to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Similarly, 30% of the total number of registered bargardars 
(Sharecroppers) belong to Scheduled Castes whilst more 
than 12% belong to Scheduled Tribes. 


roduction of foodgrains has never looked back after 

touching, the all-time record of 103 fakh tonnes in 
1987-88 Currently, the State produces the food require- 
ment of 8% of the national populaton while physically the 
State represents but a mere 2 7% of the geographical area 
In India 


emocracy at the grass-root level has been ensured 

with the holding of regular elections to the Three-tier 
Panchayati Ray Instrtutions (Zilla Parisnad, Panchayat Sam- 
ity and Gram Panchayat) on the basis of adult franchise 


lectlons are being regularly held in the 116 Urban 

Local Bodies ın the State, and principles of participatory 
democratisation upheld The principle of reduction of Voting 
Age to 18 years was introduced by the State Government in 
1978, long before the principle was thought as important at 
the National level 


here has been a cascading down of financial and 

administrative powers to the elected Panchayati Raj 
Institutions and Urban Local Bodies towards plan formula- 
tion and plan implementation — in a demonstrative exercise 
of pro-people decentralisation 50% of the State Plan 
Budget ıs allocated to the distncts The two-tiers of decen- 
tralised planning are the Block-level and District-level Plan- 
ning Committees and this exercise has been In operation 
since a long time before the present-day emphasis being 
laid on decentralised planning at the National level 


pow has been made a Priority Sector and it com- 
prises more than one-third of the total plan-size 
Implementation of the Bakreswar Thermal Power Project 
has been taken up as a Challenge against the Centre's 
policy of discnmination and deprivation 


entre’s prevarication with sanctioning of the Haldia 

Petro-Chemical Complex has served to stall this very 
important Project with its upstream and downstream spin-off 
effects Nevertheless, the State Government has gone 
boldly ahead with promotion of Industnal growth with attrac- 
tive packages of incentives. The Electronics Complex at 
Salt Lake ıs a shining example of the State Govermment’s 
endeavours 


pectacular performances have been recorded in the 

Cottage and Small-scale sectors. There are, at pre- 
sent, more than three lakhs of small industrial units in full 
operation 


e Teesta Barrage Project in North Bengal, one of the 

biggest Irrigation Projects in India, is being 

implemented by the State despite lack of adequate support 
from the Union Government 


ealth care facilities are being reached to the people via 

a planned network of 8426 sub-centres, 1192 health 
centres, 76 rural hospitals, 13 distnct hospitals, 31 sub-divi- 
sional hospitals, 60 State and General and Special Hospi- 
tals There are also 11 hospitals attached to the State Medi- - 
cal Colleges and Post-graduate Institutes 


Food and Civil Supplies system of the State is 

equipped with 2745 Ration Shops tn the statutary raton- 

Ing areas and with 17045 Fair-price Shops in the rural areas 
and this ıs the largest such network in the country 


E Pisciculture, West Bengal contnbutes to no fewer than 
75% of India’s total fish-seed requirements It also 
supplies more than one-third of the country’s tota! Table-fish 
production The State has bagged the Highest Productivity 
Awards for three years running for inland fish production 


ducation has been made free upto Ciass XII. The 

State Government aims providing One School, at least, 
in each village — and the State Government ts forging ahead 
In fulfilment of the task 


Vanes kinds of Self-employment Schemes for the 
unemployed youth are being widely taken up These are 
Self-employment Scheme for Registered Unemployeds 
(SESRU), the Smal! Scale Entrepreneurship Programme 
(SSEP) and the Additional Employment Programme (AEP) 


he cultural scene in the State has a bnght outlook 

with thnving of not only the Nandan, the State Film 
Centre and Rupayan, the Colour Film and Sound Recording 
Laboratory but also of the Bangla Academy, Nepali 
Academy, Urdu Academy, Natya Academy and Sangeet 
Academy Nepali and Urdu have been recognised as official 
languages in the State A/chiki has been approved as a 
scnpt for the spread of the Santhali Language The Yuva 
Bharati Knrangan Stadium (capacity 1 lakh) ıs one of the 
largest in East Asia A Department of Science and Techno - 
logy has been set up. 


Government of West Bengal 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


- Road to Sanity 


sense of relief will certainly mark the signi 

A joint communique between the Inge aa Su 
Lankan governments at Colombo on September 18 
1989. By all available indications, this latest agreement 
has the significant possibility of bringing about the 


_ resumption of good neighbourly relations between the 


two countries. Perhaps this will help to restore 
. 3 i s, r n 
in; Indo-Lanka relations so tragically E 
aa six years of turbulence. 
Ina sense, this accord signed at the official le 

. e . vel aa 
between the High Commissioner of India and the 
Foreign Secretary of Sri Lanka — has elements in it 
more significant and realistic than even the Agreement 


of July 29, 1987, signed by the Prime Minister of India 


arid the President of Sri Lanka, which sou i 
up euphoria without taking into account ae eee 
conditions prevailing in the ground. President Jaya- 
wardene was besieged at home by the mounting violence 
of the extremists and by the determined Opposition of. 
his parliamentary adversaries coupled with pronounced 
disagreements within his own Cabinet. Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi about the same time was also. facing 
disconcerting challenges both in Parliament and his own 
government over internal issues of considerable discom- 
fort for him personally. For both, the July 1987 Agree- 
ment came as a useful instrument to salvage their res- 
pective positions through hi-fi propoganda. 

The obvious flaws in that accord have been borne 
out by subsequent developments. India’s promise to 
disarm the Tamil militants it had helped to arm could 
not be realised as the accord had been signed without 
securing the definite consent of the biggest of these 


‘groups. Andif one looks around today, o 
find that many of the promises made by Tik Sti hanks 


government — the withdrawal of foreign 
military presence like the Mossad, and the 
sanitization of the VOA among other things 
—have remained unattended to. Besides, 
in pursuit of implementing the accord, the 
Government of India landed itself in a 
bizarre situation in which the Indian Army 
originally expected to supply a small 
contingent to keep peace between the 
Tamil and Sinhala populations, was 
engaged for two long years in fighting a 
Tamil militant group, with the added 
disadvantage of an army accustomed to 
conventional positional war called upon 
to face a guerrilla force in a terrain of 
infinite advantage to the latter. The 
result has been that over two thousand 
of the jawans have been killed or perma- 
nently maimed, and the entire operation 
is likely to have cost about Rs 2000 
crores; exact figures of both the casualty 
and the cost are still being held back by 
the authorities supposed to be functioning 
in a democracy. In short, the Indian 
armed forces with their distinguished 
record of service to the nation were put 
in a sorry predicament by the recklessness 
of the political authority. 


Viewed in this context, the present agree- 
ment has the merit of clearly specifying 
that “all efforts will be made to accelerate 
the de-induction of the IPKF to complete 
de-induction by December 31, 1989.’ This 
is all the more urgent because in the 
changed temper in Sri Lanka with the 
accession of President Premadasa winning 
an election in which both the contending 
parties, the ruling and the Opposition, had 
made the withdrawal of IPKF their main 
slogan, it was becoming almost impossible 
for the Indian forces to stay on in Sri 
Lanka — which, incidentally, brought out 
the absurdity of the harebrained idea of 
some sections inthe Indian establishment 
to bring about a Cyprus-type vivisection 
of the island-republic. The warning for the 
early pull-out of the Indian military per- 
sonnel came also from the reported ex- 
.cesses by the IPKF at some of the places 
jn the northern province — widely publi- 
ised in the international press. It is 
almost inescapable for any army at times to 
Jose its bearings Under grave provocations 


2 


about which there was no dearthin Sri 
Lanka in recent months. 


Inevitably, the question of peace and 
order in the north-east Sri Lanka after the 
IPKF withdrawal will now become the 
principal responsibility of the Colombo 
government. To ensure it the setting up 
of a peace committee comprising all politi- 
cal and ethnic groups in that province is 
definitely a step in the right direction which 
both the pro-India EPRLF and the embitt- 
ered LTTE should be wise enough to help 
in functioning, since the only alternative 
to it would be the grim prospect of 
anarchy and civil war which other parts of 
the island are faced with under a different 
set of circumstances. 


Prudence has been displayed by the 
Indian side by abandoning the rigid 
posture taken by the Prime Minister three 
months ago in linking up the IPKF pull- 
out with the devolution of powers to the 
provincial level to the satisfaction of New 
Delhi. The implication of the present 
agreement is that the onus for the devolu- 
tion process has now been undertaken by 
the Sri Lankan government, and given the 
prospect of mutual understanding, New - 
Delhi will be better placed to exercise per- 
suasion on Colombo in a friendly manner 
abandoning the angry postures of the last 
six months. . 


The real problem in Sri Lanka today is 
the ` widespread anarchy brought about by 
the extremist JVP intransigence. President 
Premadasa’s efforts at persuading its 
leadership to come into the constitutional 
mainstream are understandable, since 
experience has shown all over the world 
including our country, that attempts at 
armed suppression of political insurgency 
hardly succeeds. Itis upto the leaders of 
all political parties in Sri Lanka to tackle 
this grave threat to peace in the island. 
For India, both at official and non-official 
levels, the wisest course shall always be to 
stand by the side of the government in a 
friendly country which claims its authority 
by the sanction of the ballot box. 


N.C. 


` September 20 





STATE OF THE UNION — I 


Two of the most perceptive writings on the pre- 
sent state of disarray in the country are being 
reproduced here.. The first one by the Editor of 


The Statesman, and the second one by a 
distinguished columnist and former editor. 
Editor 





Not by Bofors Alone 


SUNANDA K. 


NEVER before has Indian life been as sharply pola- 

tised as it is in the run-up to the eighth general 
elections. The plight of Subramaniam Swamy, once 
stormy petrel of the Janata ranks, is only one indi- 
cation that the mood of the times gives no quarter 
to the man in the middie. Everyone must stand up 
and be counted under one flag or the other. 

That the political parties should be arrayed on 
opposite sides is only natural. It is their job to 
present different points of view. But the battle lines 
that have been drawn in other walks of life go far 
beyond the requirements of ordinary politics ‘to 
suggest that more than just the election of another 
Government may hang on the outcome. 

On the whole, Indians have acquired sufficient 
matutity to be reasonably phlegmatic about the 
electoral exercise. Politics is treated with more than 
a dash of cynicism. The general attitude is best 
captured by the prudence of the big business houses 
which make handsome donations to the ruling party 
but, traditionally, give something to the Opposition 
as well, jast in case. Everyone remembers that some 
of those who neglected this time-honoured principle 
eame a cropper after the Congress was unseated in 
197 

Because of this pragmatism, one of the country’s 
biggest industrial houses was for years able to 
operate with ease in two Communist-ruled States 
without suffering a strike. There wasan element of 
truth, too, in the allegation that the multimillionaire 
magnates who befriended Mahatama Gandhi before 
Independence were buying insurance for the future. 

Politicians came and went. But the system—creak- 
ing, corrupt, pontificating, camouflaging many of 
the urges and compulsions of Immemorial India 
under a Western facade, but nevertheless operational 
—continued. Irrespective of who waselected to 
power, the interests that shape all vital decisions 
remained entrenched as before. 

But, suddenly, we seem to be faced with a bitter 
and ugly war whose intensity cannot possibly be 
explained only by rivalry for the top jobs. Itisa 
battle between a reigning champion and a challenger, 
but with all manner of freebooting adventurers 
cheering them on from the sidelines. Partly, perhaps, 
because of this incitement, the main eontestante are 
driven to such desperation that the aim seems to be 
to destroy all institutions rather than determine 
orderly succession. ‘ 


MAINSTREAM September 23, 1989 


DATTA-RAY 


Electoral contests are supposed to be waged 
according to set rules and within the firm boundaries 
of the political arena. Until de Gaulle’s advent in 
France, for instance, the continuity of an impartial 
civil service ensured stability even though Govern- 
ments rose and fell. The message of the “Yes 
Minister” TV series was that for all its arresting 
appeal, politics is really peripheral to the serious 
business of running the country. 

Political activity may always have hada more 
centre-stage role here, But even so, it does not nor- 
mally vitiate everything else as it is now doing. The 
murky business of Reliance and Bombay Dyeing is 
a case in point. So are the sinister charges levelled 
against the CBI. Some of the Press is involved up 
to the hilt. The Comptroller and Auditor General 
is under fire. The Defence establishment is split 
down the middle. What is worse, the strain between 
brass hats and senior civil servants, caused by 
General Sundarji’s revelations, may affect a polity in 
which the Army has hitherto been content witha 
junior role. Respectable parliamentary committees 
have been suborned. So have Radio and TV. 

In short, the entire mechanism of governance 
seoms to be threshing around like a tormented crea- 
ture in its death throes. Every institution of State 
is under attack so that if the Congress-] is defeated 
and the National Front comesto power it will 
inherit only a threadbare and demoralised adminis- 
tration. Such a disastrous sequence almost induces 
belief in official propaganda about a destabilising 
foreign hand. 

Contracts to kill. Forgery raised te tho level of 
Statecraft, numbered accounts in non-existent Carib- 
bean banks, lengthy questionnaires that would have 
been dreary if they were not also studiedly insulting, 
the dubious machinations of a “godman” who was 
first said to be bent on pulling down the Prime 
Minister and is now equally bent on demelishing the 
Opposition, and the no less shadowy operations 
of a foreign detective agency are more suggestive 
of a Bombay film plot than a straightforward com- 
petition for the vote. If this is how the Westminster 
system isto be adopted to India’s native genius, 
it may well be asked if democracy boasts any advan- 
tage over unabashed dictatership. i 

It is not difficult to understand — though certainly 
not to condone — the Congress-I’s position in all 

Continued on page 35) 
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Poll Prospect Scenarios 
M.V. KAMATH 


(SEPTEMBER, October, November, December and 
then, bang! General Elections. But after that 
what? 

Unless Rajiv Gandhi declares an internal 

emergency (shades of 1975), the General Elections 
will have to be held by March 1990. The received 
wisdom is that they will be held in January. There is, 
of course, also speculation about the elections being 
held in November, Only god (if he) and Rajiv 
Gandhi actually know the exact dates. But the voice 
of the people will have to be heard and registered 
at the booths. The Big Question: Who will emerge 
the victor? 
- The polls say one thing, analysts, quite another. 
There are those who stoically maintain that Cong- 
tess-[ will emerge as the clear victor, winning at least 
50 per cent of the seats. Then there are those who 
predict that the Congress-I will emerge as the single 
largest party with, say, 225 seats to its credit. It will 
then have to go hunting for allies. 

And then there are those, like The Hindu’s associ- 
ate editor N Ram, who strongly believe that the Hindi 
belt will massively disown Rajiv Gandhi and Cong- 
tess-I. {f that be true, that opens up other possi- 
bilities. We can discuss them one by one. 

Scenario One: The Congress-I emerges as the clear 
victor. Never mind how. It is not short of money. 
It never was. Itis not short of power. All India 
Radio and Doordarshan are at its disposal. And it 
has its men in the field, even if some of them are at 
each other’s throats. Faced with the prospect of 
defeat they may get together to save their seats if 
not their souls. The chances of the Pawars and the 
Antulays, the Chowdhurys andthe Solankis, the 
Mishras and the Singhs and the Vohras coming 
together are somewhat dim, but let that go. Let us 
presume Congress-I will be returned to power, albeit 
with a narrow majority. The possibility cannot and 
should not be dismissed. It is important to note that 
even the most wide-eyed optimist does not give 
Congress-I the kind of overwhelming majority it had 
im 1988. 

Scenario Two: Congress-] emerges as the single 
largest party in the country. This will place every- 
one in a grim dilemma. Congress-f will have to raid 
the Opposition parties for willing supporters. Who 
will break the unity of the National Front? DMK? 
Janata? CPM? Would any of the Opposition parties 
wish to break bread with Rajiv Gandhi? Will the 
public allow it? Can a defector afford to? And what 
price will a defector name? In such a situation, some 
whisper, the elders in Congress-I might throw Rajiv 
Gandhi overboard and ask the old Congress-I 
stalwarts to rejoin the mother party. The idea is not 
entirely inconceivable. The stumbling block against 
Congress unity is Rajiv Gandhi. With him out of 
the way -there is no reason to think that a call for 
unity will not get positive response. This would 
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mean a total realignment of forces and a break-up 
even of the Janata Dal. After all the Janata Dal 
culture is not all that different from the political 
culture of Congress-I. If only Rajiv Gandhi can be 
ditched, the Congress can go back to its old self, 
with the ‘I’ being given a decent burial. If that hap- 
pens, of course, the regional parties like the Telugu 
Desam and DMK will be left high and dry. 

The Congress-I raiding the Opposition can only 
be a success if it is within striking distance of getting 
a workable majority. How much time will the 
President give Congress-J to pnt a coalition together? 
Won't the National Front stake its own claim to be . 
asked to form a government? What internal pressures 
will the National Front have to overcome to name a 
leeder and to sew together an acceptable — and 
stable — cabinet? One can anticipate a fight for 
power such as has not been witnessed even in 1979, 
with Chandrashekar, Devi Lal, V.P. Singh, Ajit 
Singh and R.K. Hegde re-enacting the chilling 
drama of the fall of the Janata Party. The Jagjivan 
Rams and the Charan Singhs are stil! with us under 
different names. 

In 1979 Sanjiva Reddy held the balance then. 
Now it will be Venkataraman’s turn. 

Scenario Three: The Congress-I is effectively 
defeated and swept off the map, especially in the 
Hindi belt. Should that happen, Rajiv Gandhi’s 
time would be up. He would have to pack his 
bags and leave. He would be politically dead. 
Nobody would want him. In Indira Gandhi’s case 
she could come back because she had been long 
enough in power to still retain some strong cards 
in her hand. Besides, she had Sanjay Gandhi to help 
her, Rajiv Gandhi has no one in the family to fall 
back on. He has made enough enemies within his 
own party. Indira Gandhi still remained “amma” to 
many. She could appeal to them. Rajiv Gandhi has 
no such “amma” constituency. 

Should Congress-I fall beneath the 160 to 180 seat 
mark, then it will have to look for another leader. 
Names are being mentioned, like those of N.D. 
Tiwari or Shankar Dayal Sharma — and, at a 
remove, Sharad Pawar. For all one knows, Presi- 
dent Venkataraman himself may be invited to lead 
the Congress in the months to come. Again, there is 
Teason to suspect that in such a situation, the old 
Congress stalwarts (and many of them are still 
around) may send an emotional appeal to those who 
had left the party because of Gandhi’s machinations 
to now come to the aid of the party. A man, like 
S. Nijalingappa, long forgotten, may still be 
appealed to, to work for the resurrection of the 
Congress. The breaker of the party was Indira 
Gandhi. With her son finally out for good and 
dynastic rule ended, an appropriate unity appeal 
may be hard to resist for the Chandrashekars, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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jas rising external dcbt has quite understand- 

ably led to a great deal of discussion over the last 
couple of years, both amongst policy makers and 
concerned academics. 

A great deal of discussion has centred around the 
exact quantum of the debt. No doubt this is a very 
important question and will be the subject-matter of 
some discussion at the present situation. From my 
point of view, the issues that require very careful 
discussion are not so much statistical, such as recon- 
ciling different sets of estimates put out by different 
organisations, but an analysis of the factors which 
have led to the emergence of external debt asa 
major area of concern, its implications for our policy 
framework; including the scope for possible remedial 
action. In my opinion, it would bea mistake to 
treat the ‘debt problem’ as either a fortuitous event 
or as a transitory phenomenon. It is rooted in several 
sets of structural factors, internal as well as inter- 
national. 

Among the internal factors, our rising external 
debt reflects the declining trend in domestic savings 
rates after the peak reached in the late seventies; 
inefficiency of resource use; and the adoption 
of a policy stance which has a favoured liberal atti- 
tude towards: import of capital goods, raw material 
and semi-finished intermediates. Among the external 
factors, one has to mention the reduction in the 
volume of concessional lending, appreciation of the 
dollar, the toughening of interest rates on commer- 
cial borrowings and decline in the terms of trade at 
least for the first four or five years. after the second 
oil shock, and the general presence of recessionary 
conditions in the world at large during the first half 
of the eighties, 

Each of these factors can be analysed in great 
detail. Decline and subsequent stagnation of domes- 
tic savings rate has been sought to be explained on 
the basis of declining public savings rates. While 
there is no reason to question the fact that public 
savings rate has declined, I think that by itself it 
does not explain why household and corporate 
savings rates are not picking up, when the growth 
rate in gross domestic product has been around 5 per 
cent per annum over the same period of the eighties. 
After all various factors causing a decline in the 
public savings rates have led to an increase in dis- 
posable income of households and corporate sectors. 
I believe that the matter requires serious investiga- 
tion. Usual explanations one hears such as decline 
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India’s External Debt: Some Observations 


in the remittance flows from the Middle East as well 
as the inadequacy of prevailing interest rates to 
induce household to save more are inadequate 
explanations. 

It has been mentioned quite often that the aggre- 
gate incremental capital-ratio has been very high, 
requiring thereby a higher rate of investment, which 
in its turn, has led to the necessity for net external 
capital inflow of around 2 per cent of GDP for the 
last five years or so. Here again very recent data 
released by CSO would cast some doubt about the 
validity of such a position. The fact of the matter is 
that a single statistic such as aggregate incremental 
capital-output ratio can convey only a limited 
amount of information. Whether our gross invest- 
ment requirement can be significantly reduced, when 
we take note of the fact in many sectors, capital is 
not being maintained, is extremely doubtful. In all 
probability, we need a higher rate of gross investment 
if adequate attention were paid to both environment 
and development in the narrower sense. There is 
then no escaping from the need to raise the level of 
domestic savings, if our external debt position is not. 
to prove more burdensome in the future. f 

The crux of the problem lies in restraining private 
consumption expenditure of a conspicuous type as 
well as of unproductive public expenditure. This is. 
not likely to prove achievable with our present 
policy in regard to taxes and subsidies as well as the 
present pattern of decision-making on the side of 
formulating public budgets. 

The argument of a liberal policy towards imports 
has been based on the premise that the ‘high cost 
economy’ which is supposed to be a mark of Indian 
industrialisation can be lowered only if we are 
allowed free access to imports of capital goods and 
intermediates. This argument appeals to many and 
cannot be dismissed as invalid. But there are 
several difficulties here which in my opinion cannot 
be ignored in formulating our economic policies. 
From input-output view, there is no doubt that not 
all sectors of the economy are on a par. There aré 
hierarchies of production sectors, inefficiency in pro- 
duction of consumer goods which are consumed only 
by a small segment of the population cannot be 
equated with inefficiency in the production of basic 
chemicals, steel, and of course, food, which is the 
principal wage good this economy. 

It is quite clear to me that we have been import- 
ing a large amount of intermediates and capital 
goods which economists would describe as belong- 
ing to the non-basic sector. I do not think that 
social productivity of these imports can be regarded 
as high even when the so-called market profitability 
would appear to be attractive enough. 

Even in sectors such as liquid hydrocarbons, 
where imports are large and growing, the question 
has to be asked as to whether the end use is rational 
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of not. Use of energy in India is notoriously 
inefficient. So is the growing demand for motorgas. 

It has been often mentioned that our recent spurt 
in export growth has been due to the adoption of 
a liberal import policy. This is not entirely clear 
to me and would require discussion, In any case 
import intensity of exports has been rising leading 
to a much lower rate of increase of net foreign 
exchange earnings. 

It is not clear to me whether export growth 
based on the basis of an import intensity as high 
as the recent data show can either be sustained or to 
even compatible with our long-term comparative 
advantage. 

There is little doubt that India has to maintain 
an export growth momentum at around 10 per cent 
per annum but how and where would require very 
serious examination. 

I would now turn to a discussion of the inter- 
national forces shaping our balance of payments. 
Here, I believe that India could so far escape 
massive difference dislocation suffered by many 
countries which are located in Latin America and 
in the whole of sub-saharan Africa, because it was 
very prudent in regard to commercial borrowings 
in the past and also because it had built up a 
diversified industrial base and regionally progressive 
agriculture. 

The 19903 may well turn out to be quite different 
unless the international atmosphere changes 
drastically, which is not very likely and/or we 
change our policies and attitudes. 

Reasons why I expect external environment to 
stay more or less the same are many and ultimately 
relate to the interplay between the pattern of techno- 
logical change taking place in the world economy, 
the limited role at Bretton Woods institutions are 
likely to play and given competing economic 
hegemonies and a profound alteration in the out- 
lays towards helping the less developed countries 
in terms of external financial support. 

We have to rely basically on internal measures to 
keep balance of payments pressures under check. In 
any detailed consideration to the needed changes in 
this regard, a few points may be made here. 

First of all, our macro-economic balances must be 
appropriate to ensuring not merely a real rate of 
growth of around 6 per cent but not at the expense of 
excessive price increase. We have to recognise that 
relative price stability is essential, from the balance 
of payments angle and not merely for other desirable 
social reasons. This implies not merely the relative 
containment of aggregate demand growth but also 
adequate flexibility on the side of aggregate supply. 
Here the role of sectors such as agriculture, infras- 
tructure and fuels is very important. 

Secondly, we have to take policies which are likely 
to ensure export growth in volume terms at around 
10 per cent by ensuring a proper composition of 
exports. We have to identify appropriate export 
niches whose marginal import intensities are low so 
as to maximise net foreign exchange earnings. Our 
export growth over the last three years, commend- 
able as it is, does not fully meet this desideratum. 

Thirdly, we have to rationalise our import struc- 
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ture, Accidents apart, we need to avoid food 
imports, reduce dependence on imported edible oil 
as well as mineral oil. While in certain sectors 
poe easy of capital goods are desirable where the 
technological lag is very large, we have to understand 
that we cannot catch up in a day nor need we aim at 
doing so. We need to increase the productivity of 
resources meeting basic needs as well as exports. 

We need to ensure that our imports are not going 
to augment non-essential consumption excessively or 
long gestation investment with insecure return. If 
our additional borrowings are going to be increas- 
ingly high cost, our returnshave to be correspond- 
ingly large. 

Finally, there is no general theory of optimum 
borrowing. Various formal models may be construct- 
ed suggesting different levels of borrowing, nor can 
we rely on a safe limit in terms of debt service ratio 
to exports. Our debt service ratio in this regard has 
already moved up considerably compared with 1984- 
1985. Signals are clearly there that we need to 
ue our current account deficits from the present 
evels, 

But how we negotiate the transition to a lower 
level corresponding to the figures envisaged at the 
time the Seventh Plan was formulated, remains the 
crucial question. 

I believe that whatever may be the final share of 
Eighth Five Year Plan, we have to reckon with the 
large debt overhang that economy had acquired as 
well as reduced levels ef food stocks. No prudent 
policy-making can run away from these basic real- 
ities. O 
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Planning Ethos in India 


KRIPA SHANKAR 
E cannot be denied that during the last nearly forty 

years of planning the country has made significant 
achievements in various fields but the achievements 
fall far short of the requirements and we are no- 
where near solving our basic problems of poverty, 
unemployment and raising the quality of life of the 
ofthe vast masses. The per capita availability of 
foodgrains at about 460 grams per day is not only 
low for a poor country like India but is no higher 
than what it was three decades ago. This is also true 
about per capita availability of cloth which has 
stagnated at 14 metres per annum. Nearly half of 
the population is unable to get the minimum food 
requirement and, if we go by balanced diet, hardly 
five per cent is in a position to afford it. One-third 
of the urban population lives in slums. 

The labour force in the country is rising annually 
by 75 lakhs but employment in the organised sector 
is rising by only four lakhs and that too is confined 
to the public sector. Employment in the organised 
private sector is stagnant round 74 lakhs and has 
even marginally declined. Almost one-fifth of the 
population consists of agricultural labourers whose 
wages are abysmally low. Marginal farmers having 
holdings of less than one hectare form 60 per cent of 
the cultivators and their absolute number is rising 
fast. The pereentage of rural households owning 
0.01 to 0.99 acres increased from 24 in 1954-55 to 
‘34 in 1971-72. The number of unemployed regis- 
tered with Employment Exchanges has crossed 
300 lakhs and is continuing to rise. Despite impres- 
sive growth and diversification in the manufacturing 
sector the number of those employed in factories is 
not rising and the same has been stagnant at 78.5 
lakhs since 1980-81 despite the fact that factory out- 
put has nearly doubled since then. This is because 
of technological upgradation which sheds labour. 
Employment elasticity in the agricultural sector has 
also shown a tendency to decline because of mecha- 
nisation. India has one of the highest infant 
mortality rates. Sixty four per cent of the popula- 
tion is illiterate and there are now more illiterate 
persons in the country than were at the time of 
independence, ; 

India had inherited a highly inegalitarian structure 
ftom the British and despite various land reforms 
and other measures this structure has not been 
altered. According to the latest Reserve Bank of 
India (1981-82) Suryey tho assets held by the top 
one per cent in the rural areas are nearly equal 
to the assets held by 65 percent of the bottom 
households. According to it, the lowest 10 per cent 
of the rural households own 0.4 per cent and the 
lowest 25 per cent own 1.7 per cent of all the rural 
asssets!. The inequality in urban areas is no less 
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glaring. According to the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research, the top one per cent of 
the households in the country account for eight per 
cent of the income and 14 per cent of the wealth. 
Bottom 50 per cent of the households account for 
only seven per cent of the wealth. 

Any growth process initiated in such an iniquitous 
structure will only improve the position of the people 
at the upper categories and the people below could 
also have gained if employment opportunities would 
have also risen in the same proportion. But, as 
already noted, due to various factors employment 
opportunities have not increased with the result that 
while there is growing opulence at the top, there is 
growing immiserisation for the people who are at 
the bottom. es 

The picture could have been somewhat different if 
the additional income thatis accruing to the top 
groups could be made available for productive 
investments in various branches of the economy 
more so in areas where possibilities of employment 
are greater. 

But what we find is that the burden of taxation on 
Ticher sections is being reduced. Inceme Tax rate 
on highest slab of income which was 98 per cent 
till 1974 has now been reduced to 50 per cent 
although total income of men atthe top is much 
more than what it used to be earlier. Even the 
Seventh Plan has lamented that “... asa result of 
poor performance of direct taxes the Government 
has been forced to rely increasingly on indirect taxes 
which rose from 11.7 per cent of the GDP at market 
prices in 1975-76 to 14.0 per cent in 1984-85 while 
direct taxes fell from 3.4 per cent to 2.3 per cent 
during the same period.”® Tax on income which 
used to be 3.15 per cent of the non-agricultural 
Gross Domestic Product in 1975-76 declined to 1.51 
per cent in 1983-84. The convenient argument was 
advanced that higher rate of taxation leads to 
avoidance and evasion and results in the creation 
of black money but almost nothing was done to 
eliminate black money which, according to conser- 
vative estimate of National Institute of Public 
Finance-and Policy, amounted to nearly Rs. 37,000 
crores in 1983-84 — more than one-tifth of the 
Gross Domestic Product. Nor has reduction in 
direct taxation resulted in lessening ef evasion and 
avoidance of income tax. 

The fast increase in the income of richer classes 
has resulted in unbriddled consumerism and waste- 
ful expenditure and/or investment in those areas 
which cater to the needs of the attendent classes.’ 
As the rich investors are not willing to enter those 
areas where profit margins: are small, particularly 
goods consumed by masses, because of low purchas- 
ing power of the masses they are seeking overseas 
investment opportunities. Economist (London) 
quoted an estimate of Morgan Guranty that “net 
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capital flight from India was six billion dollars 
during 1976-82 and four billion dollars during 


1982-85”. They are also maintaining illegal accounts . 


in Swiss Banks and according to Internation Mone- 
tary Fund the secret deposits totalled nearly Rs 1400 
crores in 1986. The depositors get no interest, 
on the other hand, a service fee upto three per cent. 
is levied on them. The Minister of State for Com- 
merce informed the Lok Sabha recently that there 
are 150 joint ventures abroad and 22 more are under 
consideration.® 
The only argument advanced by apologists of the 

inegal itarian order is that the richer classes who 
command income and savings invest in enterprises and 
thus serve a useful social purpose. But in India, accor- 
ing to the Planning Commission, 65 per cent of the 
funds raised by the corporate sector are from banks 
and other financial institutions. Of the remaining 
almost 70 per cent is raised through debentures, that 
is, borrowing from the market.® The term ‘lending 
institutions’ sanctioned a loan of Rs 9,500 crores 
during 1987-88 to industrial houses. This does not 
include the assistance given by commercial banks 
(Rs 45,000 crores). Bank advances to sick indus- 
trial units alone stood at Rs 5700 crores „at the end 
of June, 1987. The public sector investment on 
industries under the Seventh Plan is stated at about 
Rs 6,000 crores annually as compared to Rs. 2700 
crores on agriculture. Annual Plan outlay on energy is 
Rs 15,000 crores which directly helps the running of 
industries. The point to be emphasised is that in the 
industria! development of the country it is the invest- 
ment by public sector and financial institutions 
which is playing the key role and the role of entre- 
preneura is not that commendable as to justify the 
declining role of direct taxation. i 

As the per capita income grows the ratio of direct 


taxes in the total tax revenue of the Government ` 


should increase. In Japan and West Germany, whose 
development performance’ is lauded, three-fourths 
of the tax revenue, comes from direct taxes’ unlike 
India where it is less than 20 per cent. f 

The Government policies have led to the streng- 
thening of a dual society where a minority at the top 
is gaining in opulence and economic power while the 
bulk of the population below is almost left to take 
care of itself. The thinking appears to be that even if 
there is little percolation, the top 10 or 20 per cent 
of the population is quite large and a sustained 
development can be achieved on this basis which in 
terms of population may compare favourably with 
many of the developed economies. There will also be 
programmes for direct attack on poverty and exten- 
sion of social and economic services to mitigate the 
condition of the people below. 

So far as the power equation in the country is con- 
cerned, this strategy is in consonance with the needs 
and aspirations of the ruling classes. But the con- 
tradictions are obvious, given the proclivity of the 
ruling classes. 

As this strategy is based on the growing need of 
the top minority, the potentiality for growth will 
have a limited base. The percolation effect via 
increasing employment opportunities is also ruled 
out because of technological advancement in the 
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production process. Export-led growth may also not 
be possible for a giant size country like India. 

The ruling classes will try to throw the burden of 
financing the developmental activities on the masses 
by not touching their own wealth and income. But 
this may prove counter-productive as it may further 
shrink the internal market. Hence the Government 
will be forced to resort to increasing deficit financing 
and borrowings both internal as well as external 
which in its turn will lead to inflationary pressure 
and a larger drain of resources throu debt- 
servicing. 

The resources that are mobilised go mostly to 
meet non-developmental expenditure because of the 
drains of the rival contending classes within the 
ruling alliance. Bardhan has succinctly observed 
that “Under these circumstances one of the major 
dilemmas of Indian development can be simply 
posed: massive doses of public investment in basic 
industries and infrastructural facilities and public 
credit are crucial at the early stages of industrial and 
agricultural transformation, and yet pressures from 
heterogeneous elements in the dominant coalition 
for budgetary subsidies fritter away much of the 
investible public surplus.’* 

Central Government budgetary resources now 
account for roughly 40 percent of the GDP and 
how this money is deployed plays an important role 
in the development and the direction of the economy. 
Out of a total expenditure of the Central Government 
of Rs 822 billion in 1989-90, plan expenditure is 
only Rs 278 billion and the non-plan expenditure is 


_ 543 billion. Out of it the share of subsidies is Rs 85 


billion which largely goes to the rich and the not-so- 
poor. The food subsidy of Rs 22 billion essentially 
goes to the not-so-poor urban people and the. 
fertiliser subsidy of Rs 32 billion goes to fertiliser 
units. Indirectly, it helps the large farmers who are ' 
bulk consumers. The export subsidy of Rs 16 billion 
goes to large exporters who also enjoy other benefits. 
The interest payment of Rs 170 billion goes to those 
who lend money to the Government. The policy of 
not taxing the rich but to borrow from then 
obviously gives them huge interest income. Currently. 
the interest payment is increasing annually by Rs 10 


billion and 17 per cent of the total expenditure of 


the Central Government goes in meeting interest 
charges. Administrative expenditure is also on the 
rise and accounts for another 15 percent of the 
expenditure apart from defence expenditure of 
Rs 13,000 crores. 

The burgeoning non-developmental expenditure 
and unwillingness to tap the incremental income of 
the affluent classes leaves little for productive invest- 
ment. Ina situation where private investment in 
various activities is low, public sector investment 
alone can create a firm base for rapid growth. But 
not only public investment has been low but it has 
declined as a percentage of GDP because of the 
above factors. For financing the Plans, the Govern- 
ment is forced to borrow and go in for deficit 
financing on account of resource crunch.° 

Even more disconcerting is the elitist bias in the 
plan outlay. In a country where agriculture supports 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Kudal and KGSN 





CHUTHA MENON’S perception (Mainstream, 
£ * September 9, 1989) is that though the charges 
against Kerala Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (KGSN) have 
been established-to be ‘true’ by the Kudal report, 
some ‘legal technical difficulties’ have stood in the 
way of registering a case against the Nidhi. Is this 
teally so? , 

After five years of its labours what the Commis- 
sion’s report has furnished is a bland repetition of 
the allegations, albeit, in expanded prose, without 
adducing even reasonable evidence. Precisely, itis 
this lack of evidence which constitutes the core o 
the so-called legal technical difficulties. - 

Nayanar, Achutha Menon and others who are 
obviously more familiar with the Kerala-based Nidhi, 
than I am at this distance, and who regard KGSN 
guilty, also do not appear to have provided any 
material to the Kudal Commission. It may be 
recalled that through a notification in July 1982, 
the Commission had invited public complaints, if 
any, supported by an affidavit. 

Menon refers to Pillais letter of 1980 to some 
organisations abroad ‘“‘for soliciting money for the 
purpose of fighting the CPI-M front government in 
Kerala”. The letter in question actually says ‘“‘the 
power of the people is to be roused and organised, 
and for all this funds are also to be found from 
ordinary people, since the rich is always afraid of 
taking any step which will not be favoured by the 
ruling parties. I am sure that if we are proper instru- 
ments of God all this can be done. That is my only 
hope”. : 

The Nidhi says that the sum of Rs 4.27 lakh that 
it received was used for a dairy project, for which it 
furnished the audited statement of accounts. The 
certificate of the auditors has not been questioned. 
There is thus little ground to sustain the suggestion 
that funds were solicited “for the purpose of fighting 
the CPI-M front government in Kerala’’. If, however, 
the Kerala Government has proof that KGSN has 
abused its funds, it does not have to wait for CBI to 
book the culprit. 

Menon has done well to remind us of the sordid 
episode of 1959 from whose consequences Indian 
polity has not recovered. This was the pulling down 
of the Communist Ministry in Kerala. However, I 
do not believe that Rs 5 crores or even Rs 500 crores 
could have brought down that popularly elected 
government, had that “notorious liberation struggle” 
as Menon puts it, not been spearheaded by the then 
Congress President Indira Gandhi. She had the full 
backing and resources of the Central Government 
headed by Nehru. Whether Nehru gave a nod to his 
daughter’s adventure or not is not material. He did 
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not put his foot down on her plan. Nor did he 
prevent Moynihan and Co from flying funds as 
alleged. 

T hold Achutha Menon in the highest esteem. But 
it is a pity that political parties which were subjected 
to brutal amputation were themselves the first to 
forget the assailants and supported Indira Gandhi’s 
subsequent hijacking of the entire country. All of 
Pillai’s real or imaginary misdemeanours are a pin- 
prick compared to that amputation of India’s politi- 
cal process. 


New Delhi L.C. Jain 


Il 


T™s has referenee to C. Achutha Menon’s commu- 
nication in Mainstream (September 9, 1989) in 

response to L.C. Jain’s article on Kudal Commis- 

sion published in Mainstream (August 19, 1989). 

In this communication, Achutha Menon has 
admitted that he agrees with every observation made 
by L.C. Jain in his article except those related to 
Kerala Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (KGSN). According 
to Menon, Janardanan Pillai who leads the KGSN 
had senta report to some funding organisation 
abroad for the purpose of getting financial aid for 
furthering anti-communist work in Kerala during 
Nayanar Ministry of 1980-82. Pillai had written 
that law and order had completely broken down 
during the Nayanar regime, there was no protection 
for life and property etc. This letter is, in the words 
of Achutha Menon, an invitation for intervention 
in the internal affairs of the country and nothing 
short of treachery. This statement along with the 
statement by E. Nayanar, Chief Minister of Kerala, 
on the Kudal Commission and KGSN worries me - 
alot. Is giving information related to law and 
order situation through writing a letter or report an 
act of treachery? Does it mean that no material 
should be written about the socio-economic and 
political situation prevalent in the country? 

If writing anything about the deteriorating law 
and order situation in the parts of country is trea- 
chery, then all the news related to deteriorating law 
and order situation published in newspapers, maga- 
zines and journals in the country and abroad 
including the New Age (the official organ of the 
CPI) and People’s Democracy (official organ of the 
CPI-M to which Nayanar belongs), is also an act of 
treachery. Like others, New Age and People’s Demo- 
cracy regularly carry news on the law and order 
situation in different parts of the country. There- 
fore, they are also guilty of supplying information 
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to foreign countries by publishing and selling their 
literatures openly. 


One does not know whether this information was 
passed out by any foreign agency to the imperialist 
agencies like CIA? Even if it be so, J am of the 
opinion that imperialist agencies like CIA have a 
better network of information collection which gives 


them accurate information about everything happen-" 


ing in the country. Remember that the text of the 
India-Sri Lanka Agreement reached USA before it 
was signed. There is also an Economic Jatelligence 
Service which keeps track of all economic inform- 
ation of the world including India. If the CIA can 
have access to the highest government offices they 
will not wait for information that comes from a 
small organisation like KGSN. They would not 
depend on groups like Nidhi working in a limited. 
geographical area to do this work for them at the 
cost of Rs 63 crores. The truth is that small orga- 
nisations like KGSN do not have access to even 
documents like census book and topographical maps 
of the area where they are working. Documents 
related to various programmes and policies launched 
by the Government are rarely available with them, 
while in the USA and UK one can easily get satte- 
lite pictures of every nook and corner of our country 
within a couple of minutes. How is that such impor- 
tant data, which may be strategically significant from 
the Defence viewpoint, reached there? I don’t think 
that organisations like KGSN can even dream of 
‘hiring a sattelite to take pictures and pass it to any 
foreign agency. 


On August 8, 1989, Nayanar in his statement on 
the Kudal Commission and KGSN has alleged that 
the KGSN Chairman wrote a letter toʻa funding 
organisation giving a “‘totally false and distorted 
picture-of the state of that time in the State of 
Kerala”. As I have mentioned earlier, foreign 
agencies have access to all kinds of information, they 
are not foolish enough to rely on information 
whatever organisations like KGSN give. Further- 
more, many foreign agencies have either opened their 
offices in the country or their representatives keep 
travelling in the country. It would be immature to 
think that the foreign agencies are not aware of the 
socio-economic and political situation prevalent in 
the country. i 


Nayanar also alleged that “these (volontary organ- 
isations) anti-nationals are getting crores of rupees for 
toppling opposition party governments in the states”. 
Asa piece of advice to Nayanar, voluntary organisa- 
tions are not only working in those States which are 
run by the Opposition parties. If not more, an equal 
number of such organisations with similar kinds of 
work can be found in the States run by the ruling 
party. One can find them in those areas where 
neither ruling nor Opposition parties are working. 
As for the question of receiving foreign funds by 
KGSN, I feel that this organisation would have receiv- 
ed funds when the ruling Congress-I party (not the 
CPI-M-led front) was in power in Kerala. 


Furthermore, voluntary organisations are “only 
receiving a small fraction of funds from foreign 
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agencies as compared to what the Centra] Govern” 
ment receives. Foreign funding agencies with a ba 
image like World Bank and IMF are the major col- 
Jaborators with the Central Government and State 
governments including those ruled by the CPI-M. . 


Nayanar also expressed shock over the Govern- 
ment decision to’ drop a case against the KGSN on 
the advice of the CBI and the Law Ministry. 

It is well known that the Kudal Commission -was 
the product of political vendetta, aimed at harassing 
those voluntary organisations which had resisted the 
Emergency or were associated with Jayaprakash 
Narayan. Looking at the increasing politicisation of 
the CBI and recent disclosures made by the CAG on 
the Bofors issue, the Government would not have 
missed any opportunity to prosecute members 
belonging to Opposition parties and voluntary 
organisations including KGSN. 


Kavaljit Singh 
New Delhi 
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Uruguay Round and New Themes 
A THIRD WORLD PERSPECTIVE 
CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


T New themes on the agenda of the Uruguay 
Round have to be viewed in the perspective of 
the Round as a whole, f 

The Uruguay Round is the most complicated and 
ambitious of any postwar multilateral negotiations, 
and is unlike the earlier seven rounds of GATT/ 
MTNs which had sought to liberalise international 
trade in goods mainly through tariff cuts and selec- 
tive lowering of non-tariff barriers. The Round as 
a whole is more than the sum of its various parts. 
It is an effort for rewriting the rules of international 
economic relations, embracing many new areas 
never before dealt with in GATT, and incorporate 
into the GATT framework areas of economic acti- 
vity and relations that are not strictly ‘trade’ — 
intellectual property rights, services and investment 
rights. 

The negotiations are really about global produc- 
tion and production capacities, and other wider 
issues. It is essentially for reorganising the inter- 
national economy and international economic rela- 
tions into the 21st century. It has also to be seen 
in the wider geopolitical context of the efforts of 
the United States to “preserve the technological and 
economic bases of its power from relative erosion 
in the face of the ever-shifting patterns of global 
production.” (Paul Kennedy: The Rise and Fall of 
the Great Powers; (1977, Random House, pp 514-528). 

While there are some conflicts among the Indus- 
trial Countries (ICs) themselves, all of them also 
are concerned over the rising threat to their position 
due to the rising competition and competitivity 
from the Third World countries. 

The United States (and other ICs) have responded 
to this by trying to protect their home markets and 
industries and prevent emergence of competition 
elsewhere, particularly from the periphery. “Global 
competition has become increasingly politicized. 
Heavy state involvement is geared to an improve- 
ment, not only of the balance of payments, but to 
a strengthening of the socalled ‘strategic’ industries, 
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which he-attended as an independent trade expert 
and UNCTAD Resource person. 









that is, industries producing generic technologies, 
such as advanced electronics... Two main aspects 
are involved. First, a far-reaching promotion and 
protection of industries which generate or heavily 
rely on generic technologies ... second ... aggressive 
policies to open up foreign markets ... by means of 
a rude ‘beggar-my-neighbour export promotion’ and 
the insistence on ‘reciprocal market access.” But 
neo-mercantalism is not restricted any longer to 
natienal policies. Bilateral and even multilateral 
arrangements to restrict access to key technologies 
seem to have recently increased quite substantially 
in. importance ...” (Dieter Ernst, Technology, Global 
Economic Security and Latecomer Industrialisation — 
An Agenda for the 1990s’, paper for UNCTAD/ 
UNDP Round table on technology and trade policy, 
April 22-24, 1989, mimeo available from UNCTAD 
Secretariat, pp 17-24). f 

All the moves of the US and other ICs to launch 
the Uruguay Round with its new themes, and their 
proposals and efforts on these are related to this 
pursuit of national economic security, at the cost 
of global economic security, through these neo- 
mercantalist policies. j 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, access to markets 
and natural resources, and capital accumulation to 
the centres, were secured through colonialism. The 
postwar order of the UN Charter eschewed all these. 
In the economic sphere too, unilateral trade and 
other economic retaliations were replaced by princi- 
ples of international cooperation in trade —- with 
rules for permitted and not-permitted state actions, 
for consultations and dispute settlement procedures 
and mechanisms, with retaliation only asa last 
resort (by withdrawal of concessions granted) and 
after collective authorisation by the international 
community. 

Now all this is being reversed. S. 301 of the 1984 
US Trade and Tariff Act, and the ‘Super S. 301’ of 
the 1988 Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act, 
are nothing more than an assertion of unilateral 
retaliation to secure one’s demands. Only instead 
of use of guns to open up markets’, there is now talk 
of using ‘crowbars’ to pry open markets,? 

Both in the new themes and in the systemic issues 
on the agenda of the round, these types of actions 
are as sought to be legitimised and internationa- 
lised. 

The thrust of the entire US effort in the Round, 
more so on the new themes where it is backed 
by the Europeans and Japan, has also to be seen 
in the context of the continuous efforts of the 


European powers in the inter-war years, and:of the 
. US since 1945, to create and maintain an interna- 
tional regime to protect foreign capital.* 

From the early partof the 19th century (when 
Britain was the dominant centre and capital export- 
ing country), and right till the First World War, 
there was no challenge to these principles, but only 
some limited challenge from Latin American States to 
its unilateral enforcement. But after the First World 
War and the efforts under the League of Nations to 
obtain legitimacy for the earlier regimes, there has 
been a steady erosion of these international norms 
or their enforcement. After World War II, when the 
US put together the Bretton Woods institutions for 
the monetary and financial system and sought to 
create the parallel Trading system through the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation and the Havana Charter, 
there were efforts to include provisions about inter- 
national property and investment rights. But these 

. did not succeed. Fhrough successive resolutions and 
declarations in the General Assembly, starting with 
the 1952 resolution on Permanent Sovereignty over 
Natural Resources and culminating in the 1974 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, 

_the supra-national rights of foreigners have had to 
give way to assertion for national sovereignty and 
domestic law. 

The US and other capital-exporting ICs are hence 
trying to create new international regime (which the 
Third World countries will subscribe to), with new 
definitions of property, with rules about imper- 
missible interference with its enjoyment and with 
credible enforcement measures through trade retalia- 
tion — rather than overt or covert use of force that 
is no longer feasible or credible. 

It is an effort to put in place a new international 
regime for rights of foreigners —-with norms relating 
to investment, right of establishment and business, 
patents trade marks and other such rights, and 
enforcement of all these through trade-retaliation. 

If the US-led effort succeeds, Third World coun- 
tries may find themselves obliged to reduce or elimi- 
nate conditions regulating investments and operation 
of foreign companies on their territories — in min- 
ing, manufacturing, and' services such as banking, 
insurance, transport, wholesale and retail trade and 
professional services like audit, advertising and legal 
— and assure TNCs complete freedom of operation. 
Under penalty of retaliatory measures against their 
exports, they would also be obliged to introduce laws 
protecting and enhancing patents and other industrial 
property rights of TNCs. As a result, their consu- 
mers could find themselves paying high prices for 
essential drugs‘. ` 

Even the traditional rights of their farmers to store 
seed (from their harvest) for the next season or breed 
cattle could be in jeopardy". 

The powers and position ofthe TNCs would be 
enhanced, the sovereign space of countries would be 
reduced and the process of transnationalisation of 
the world economy (and of the Third World) would 
be carried forward to an extent where it would not 
be easily reversible. It will divide the world between 
the ‘knowledge-rich’ and ‘knowledge-poor’, with the 
latter permanently blocked from acquiring the know- 
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ledge and capacity to be rich. The global economy 
and international relations would have been restruc- 
tured for a Transnational World Order, rather than 
the NIEO (New International Economic Order)®. In 
economic and social terms, Third World countries 
and their peoples could be back to the colonial era. 

These far-reaching effects may not come about, 
and much could still depend on how the Third World 
countries act in the remaining period of the nego- 
tiations, individually and collectively. But time is 
running out on them. 


ANY appreciation of the situation of the South in 
the Uruguay Round and why it got there requires an 


understanding of the GATT, and the events of the | 


1960s and 1970s. 

Till the mid-1970s, the South’s major effort — 
through appeals, declaratory statements, and political: 
pressures through resolutions in the UN General 
Assembly or UNCTAD and elsewhere — was to seek 
benefits through minor reforms of the international 
economic systems and their rules, and special treat- 
ment and exceptions favouring the Third World. 
Some progress was achieved such as in GSP, ODA 
targets, and multilateral concessional financing etc. 
But there were no fundamental challenges to the 
system’. 

By early 1970s, this ‘reformist approach’ gave way 
to the restructuring phase ... (and ultimately led to) 
... the adoption of the NIFO Declaration and 
Programme of Action, and the Charter of Rights 
and Duties of States, and the socalled North-South 
dialogue in UN fora in the 70s, without any results. 
Then came the NAM G-77 initiative for Global 
Negotiations, accepted in principle by the UN 
General Assembly but never launched due to the 
US opposition over IMF and GATT jurisdictions. 
The issue dragged on, figuring on the UN General 
Assembly agenda even in 1986. But for all practical 
-purposes Global Negotiations (and the UN’s NIEO) 
restructuring efforts came to an end after Reagan 
said “NO” at Cahcun®: But blocking the South over 
NIEO was not enough. The US and other ICs 
needed restructuring of international economic rela- 
tions from their own point of view, and a New 
Order that would best serve their world-view. `. 

By early 1982, the US began pushing for a new 
round, at official and non-official gatherings. In 
January 1982, at the Davos symposium of the 
European Management Forum, (then USTR) Brock 
laid out US ideas at some length. He called for a 
Ministerial meeting to launch a new round to deal 
with problems of investment and all attendant 
problems of liberalising the free movement of capi- 


_tal, liberalising the trade in services (which should 


include issues of capital investment and free move- 
ment of capital, banking, insurance, shipping, con- 
sultancy, data systems etc), the challenges of trade in 


technology, the question of safeguards and problems . 


of structural adjustment, perfecting the arrange- 
ments for trade in agriculture, improving the rules 


-and methods to deal with non-market economies 


(‘so that they compete fairly in the world markets, 
fairly and without exporting their price and cost 


distortions’), non-tariff barriers and other trade | 


matters “not even contemplated which GATT was 
set up”, methods to bring the Third World into the 
world trading system (both to provide them market 
access in products where they have competitive 
advantage and encourage them to assume full share 
of responsibility for managing the world trading 
system)’. 

At the 1982 Ministerial meeting, there were consi- 
derable differences among the ICs, particularly 


Europe and US over Agriculture, and between the - 


US and the Third World, with the latter insisting on 
actions on the unfinished business of the Tokyo 
Round. Ultimately a compromise was achieved 
putting all these long-pending issues of concern to 
the countries of the South on the GATT Work Pro- 
gramme, with a few new subjects thrown in includ- 
ing Natural Resource-based products, Agriculture, 
trade in counterfeit goods, and a decision on 
Services — for interested countries to undertake 
national studies and exchange information on these 
through international organisations, and for GATT 
Contracting Parties to consider the issue (at their 
1984 annual session) on whether any further action 
was appropriate, There was also a declaration about 
protection, which in effect converted the GATT 
‘obligation’ not to take trade restrictions contrary to 
GATT into a ‘best endeavour’ agreement. The US 
drive on investments and intellectual property rights 
did not succeed. While the Third World countries 
saw the Work Programme as self-executing, soon the 
` major trading partners, and the GATT Secretariat, 
began to present the Work Programme and deal with 
it as preparing the ground for a néw round of 
negotiations. 


THE choice of GATT for launching a new round of 
‘trade’ negotiations, but with new themes and agenda 
have to`be seen in this perspective. The choice was 
not by accident: 

Firstly, trade (with communication) is the biggest 
interface of, nations with others. The Third World 
nations, struggling to sell abroad and earn foreign 
exchange to import necessities and investment goods 
and intermediate inputs, are most vulnerable on this 
front. : 

Secondly, among the fora dealing with such issues, 
the Third World countries are at the weakest inside 
GATT, in terms of collective organisation and bar- 
gaining. Unlike in UNCTAD, UN or other parts of 
the UN system, inside GATT there is only a tenuous 
informal group of ‘less developed contracting parties’ 
(the GATT term for Third World countries). But 
the major trading nations, despite their mutual diffe- 
rences and trade quarrels, have always been aware 
of their general common interest against the South 
and have been concerting together. The US, EEC, 
Japan and Canada meet regularly on trade issues, at 
socalled quadrilateral meetings; and overall eco- 
nomic coordinatiun is done at the meetins of 
G-5, G-7, G-10, and at OECD Ministerial meetings. 

Thirdly, while all intergovernmental negotiations 
are in private, the GATT processes are the least 
transparent, with the three majors (US, EEC and 
Japan) having a dominant voice in decision-making. 

In theory, all contracting parties are equal; and 


GATT’s consensus decision-making process is the 
most democratic with the big and the small having 
the same equal voice. But in practice when the small 
have tried to assert themselves, they have been 
ignored or sought to be overawed by arguments that 
the countries with the largest share of the world 
trade have more at stake in the trading system and 
its rules, and hence their views should prevail, Real 
decisions are taken in the ‘green room’ consultations 
and other informal channels of negotiations, chaired 
by the GATT Direetor-General or his representatives 
...Participation in these consultations is by ‘invita- 
tion’, and those invited are selected by a non- 
transparent process, with a predominance of Indus- 
trial Nations. The very atmosphere and make up are 
intended to overawe anyone opposing the viewpoints 
of the major industrialised nations. 


NEW THEMES AND THEIR INTERLINKAGES 


T= various items on the agenda of the Uruguay 

Round are quite a mix of new and traditional 
issues. There are the normal issues of market access 
for products. In the same category, but not entirely, 
is ‘Agriculture’, where existing GATT rules and dis- 
ciplines have not been applied or are treated as an 
exception, and new rules and disciplines are now 
envisaged. In the same category perhaps is Textiles 
and Clothing, governed for over 25 years by a re- 
gime of its own, as a derogation from GATT, 
enabling imposition of discriminatory restrictions 


_ against the Third World. In a second category, are 


a group of ‘systemic’ issues about the General Agree- 
ment and its provisions. In the third category are the 
‘new themes’ — Trade in Services, Trade-related 
Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPs) and Trade- 
related Investment Measures (TRIMs). ’ 

Strictly, TRIPs and TRIMs are solely in relation 
to ‘goods’ and the mandate is derived from Part I 
of the Punta del Este Declaration. The - negotiations 
on ‘Services’ is provided by Part II, and is separate 
from TRIPs and TRIMs. But they have interconnec- 
ted effects.?! 

„From the outset, both in its bilateral and multi- 
lateral relations, the US saw the three issues as one. 
Title III of the US Trade and Tariff Act of 1984, 
particularly the coercive powers vested in the Admi- 
nistration under its S. 301, and which have been 
rreinforced and vastly expanded under the Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988 and its 
‘Super 301’, and ‘Special 301’, leave little room for 
doubt about US intentions. ` A 

In the 1981 Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness 
Act, the US Congress has clearly spelt out the 
negotiating objectives in services, intellectual pro- | 
perty, high technology goods, and investments. The 


. law has provided for unilateral determination of 


‘unfair trade practice’ by any country that does not 
yield to US demands in these areas, whether bilater- 
ally or in multilateral negotiations, and for imposing 
tariff and other trade restrictions, 

In the area of Services, the principal negotiating 
objectives are spelt out as reduction or elimination 
of barriers to or other distortions of internatjonal 
trade in services, including barriers that deny 


national treatment and restrictions on establishment 
and operation in such markets, and develop inter- 
nationally agreed rules, including dispute settlement 
procedure, which are consistent with US commercial 
policies and will reduce or eliminate such barriers or 
distortions and ensure fair and equitable opportun- 
ities for foreign markets. Legitimate US domestic 
objectives (and laws and regulations relating to 
them) including protection of Jegitimate health or 
safety, essential security, environmental, consumer 
or employment opportunity interests, are to be taken 
into account by the negotiators in pursuing negotiat- 
ing objectives. 

In the area of intellectual property, the negotiating 
objectives are 

(a) to seek enactment and effective enforcement 
by foreign countries of laws which recognise and 
adequately protect intellectual property including 
copyrights, patents, trademarks, semiconductor chip 
layout designs, and trade secrets, and provide pro- 
tection against unfair competition; 

(b) establish GATT obligations, (i) to implement 
adequate substantive standards based on standards 
in existing international agreements that provide 
adequate protection or standards in national laws if 
international agreement standards are inadequate, 
(ii) establish effective procedures to enforce, both 
internally and at the border, the standards, and (iii) 
to implement effective dispute settlement procedures 
that improve existing GATT procedures; and 

(c) to suplement and strengthen standards in 
existing IPR conventions administered by other 
international organisations, including their expansion 
to cover new and emerging technologies and elimina- 
tion of discriminatory or unreasonable exceptions 
or preconditions to protection. 

In the area of investments, the objectives are: (i) to’ 
reduce or eliminate artificial or trade-distorting 
barriers to foreign direct investment (FDI), to 
expand the principle of national treatment and to 
reduce unreasonable barriers’ to establishment; and 
(ii) to develop internationally agreed rules, including 
dispute settlement procedures, which will help ensure 
free flow of FDI and reduce or eliminate the trade 
distorting effects of certain trade-related investment 
measures. . 

In the area of High Technology™, the negotiating 
objective is to obtain the elimination or reduction 
of foreign barriers to, and acts, policies, or practices 
of foreign governments which limit equitable access 
by US persons to foreign-developed technology, 
including barriers, acts, policies, or practices which 
have the effect of (i) restricting participation of US 

ersons in government-supported R and D projects, 
tii) denying equitable access by US persons to gov- 
ernment-held patents, (iii) requiring approval or 
agreement of government entities, or imposing other- 
forms of government intervention as a condition for 
grant of licenses to US persons by foreign persons 
locant for approval for national security purposes 
to control critical military technology), and (iv) 
otherwise denying equitable access by US persons to 
foreign-deyeloped technology or contributing to the 
inequitable flow of technology between the US arid 

‘its trading partners. A 


A detailed perusal of the US position papers and 
statements before, and at the 1982 GATT Minis- 
terial meeting and during the 1982 Work .Pro- 
gramme, particularly in the exchange of information 
on ‘Services’, in the subsequent discussions in the 
GATT Council and the group of senior officials, and 
in the preparatory committee for the new round, 
shows that for the US all three areas overlapped. 
In the Uruguay Round, the US has framed issues 
under each heading in such a way that they are 
substitutable, with rules under one being able to 
achieve the objectives sought in the other. 

They would create a new international regime of 
norms for property rights of foreigners, which would 
be superior to those of nationals. The US has never 
hid this demand. In 1965, when codifying its foreign 
relations law, the US State Department declared: 
“Some states maintain that an alien is not entitled 
to a higher standard of justice than a national...this 
Section [of US law] follows the prevailing rule that ` 
such national treatment is not always sufficient...” 

The TNC conglomerates are involved in inter- 
linked operations through their control of access to 
finance, technology and services, and the oligopolis- 
tic market structures. The right of ‘establishment’ 
and ‘national treatment’? under services framework 
would achieve for them the same rights as similar 
proposals under investment rights; and any TNC 
starting operations inside a country, whether as a 
producer of services or of goods, under the proposed 
new rules for either would be entirely free to expand 
its activities into any other area. 

Rules under TRIMs, for freedom for investors 
and national treatmént for them, would enable 
TNCs to produce or import as they wished ‘goods’ 
or ‘services’, and obtain the same privileges as ‘right 
of establishment’ under Services. GATT norms for 
intellectual property protection would enable TNCs, 
the major source of technology flows, to decide 
autonomously what technology (whether in goods or 
services) could be used inside a country or prevented 
from use, what goods could or could not be expor- 
ted, and where and under what conditions and 
terms, and secure for the TNCs monopoly rents 
through their global control of finance, technology 
and services. ` 

At Punta del Este, and afterwards, when a num- 
ber of countries of the Third World spoke of the 
‘delinking’ of goods and services negotiations, the 
US made clear in no uncertain terms that it saw the 
two as interlinked and that there could be no pro- 
gress in goods without parallel progress in services, 
and within the goods without equal progress on the 
new themes of TRIPs and TRIMs. 

Even apart from US intentions and objectives, 
the three new themes are really inter-connected and 
constitute a single rubric relating to production, ° 
comparative advantage and competitiveness of 
countries—a result of the fundamental structural 
changes in global production and trade that have 
already taken place, and are in progress, due to 
qualitative changes and advances in information and 
communications technology and its applications. 

In present-day international political and econo- 
mic relations, there are double standards with 


glaring inconsistencies between policies preached 
and practiced.14 While neoclassical economics and 
liberalism are thrust on the Third World countries, 
government intervention is growing in the major 
industrialised countries. Such intervention and 
support is particularly noticeable in research and 
development in new technologies.1® There is also a 
growing university-industry and industry-industry 
links in R and D and their commercial utilisation.?® 
This has reached a point where science and know- 
ledge, once considered a common heritage of man- 
kind, is no longer so and is increasingly kept secret. 
Direct government actions abroad in support of 
Private enterprises have become quite common— 
tanging from heads of governments and states 
actively promoting the interests of particular enter- 
prises in contracts and sales abroad to retaliatory 
actions against foreign countries in support of 
domestic corporations. 

Simultaneously, doctrines of deregulation and 
liberalisation have been used to reduce capacity of 
national and international institutions and instru- 
ments to intervene and safeguard public interest. 
Liberalism and ‘free trade’ are preached to increase 
access to foreign markets. But there is a high level 
of protectionism and state intervention, particularly 
in the areas of new technologies, and new pro- 
ducts and industries. In these matters the streng- 
thening of the role of the state is found in coun- 
tries professing far right and highly conservative 
ideologies. 

Theories of free trade, whether the classical one 
of Ricardo or its modern versions in neo-classical 
economics, are based on the premise that production 
and trade are between independent entities in different 
countries, and that free trade among countries, based 
on comparative advantage (with immobility of land 
and factors of Oda, is for the benefit of all. Free 
trade theories have always been advanced (and inter- 
preted) by the centre countries to advance their own 
interests.” Even in Ricardo’s example of free trade, 
of exchanges of Portuguese wine and British cloth 
being to mutual advantage, the capital, land (where 
Portuguese vines were grown), and trade and shipp- 
ing services, were all in British hands.1® 

The term ‘comparative advantage’ is a much mis- 
used term, and “has acquired a powerful ideo- 
logical role and has been used to rationalise 
almost any type of international division of labour. 
Politicians, journalists and other professionals use 
the term with universal and accepted ease, without 
ever questioning what it actually means. Theories 
of free trade based on comparative advantage have 
never evaluated the nature of specialisation — ‘who 
developed, who controlled and who used the 
productive know how.,’’® 

Under conditions of the new technological and 
structural changes, comparative advantage is no 
longer static and based on natural resource endow- 
ments, but can be treated — through innovation, 
adaptation and improvements in existing technology 
and products — to ensure international competitive- 
ness. This has made technology a crucial element. 
It comes with investment flows, and enables rapid 
expansion of socalled ‘trade in services’, both of the 
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service and the information and communication 
flows that enable transborder flow of services. 

In effect there are now two classes of countries, 
the knowledge-rich in the North and the knowledge- 
poor in the South, with the position of the latter 
continuously declining in the world economy and 
international division of labour to the point where 
they find themselves relegated for ever to be mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

The Third World countries are not reconciled to 
this and, individually and collectively, they are 
attempting to persuade and pressure those holding 
technology (mainly TNCs) to transfer it to them, 
and are also trying to develop their own indigenous 
capacities. 

The TNCs are a major source of technologies, 
and they control it through patents, investments, 
cross-licensing and the services. Increasingly, 
governments in the Industrial Nations, in an effort 
to maintain the international competitivity of their 
economies and exports are underwriting consider- 
able amount of research and development in new 
technologies. ‘“‘...the scale, nature, and distribution 
of government support to high technology indus- 
tries is a determinant factor of the growth and 
competitiveness of the private or other enterprises 
involved.’’24 

Given the vast outlays in Rand D and invest- 
ments, as well as the short-life cycle of some of these 
products, the leading Industrial Nations are trying 
to prevent emergence of competition by controlling 
(on claims of security and other specious reasons) the 
flows of technology to others. The Uruguay Round is 
being sought to be used to create export monopolies 
for the products of Industrial Nations, and block or 
slow down the rise of competitive rivals, particularly 
in the newly, industrialising Third World countries. 
At tue same time the technologies of senescent 
industries of the North are sought to be exported to 
the South under conditions of assured rentier 
income, while keeping domestic markets of the 
North closed to products of such industries in the 
South. 

The entire TRIPs negotiations are intended to 
internationalise what so far has been in the domestic 
domain, namely, establishment of the norms and cri- 
teria for industrial (intellectual) property protection, 
broaden the scope of protection, extend the lifetime 
of protection (and thus monopoly rights of the TNC 
holding the patent), reduce or eliminate the capacity 
of the Nation-State to regulate or attack such mono- 
polies, block technical development and rise of 
competition in the periphery, and enhance the 
enforcement of rights of TNCs, nationally and 
internationally. 

The TRIMs negotiations is related to the fact that 
the TNCs, who wish to extend their activities in the 
Third World and set up operations which are verti- 
cally integrated into their global production and 
distribution systems, are the majer source of the new 
technologies. Third World countries have been using 
their regulatory powers of restrictions on inputs and 
investment to encourage TNCs to supply the compe- 
titive technologies and set up production with for- 
ward and backward linkages to the domestic 
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economy. Through the new TRIMs rules, these 
powers of the Third World governments are sought 
to be restrained, and TNCs allowed a free hand to 
maximise their profits and global capital accumula- 
tion for the benefit of their home countries. 


Intellectual (industrial) property protection, in- 
volving grant of monopoly privileges statutorily, 
have always been and still are tempered in the ICs 
by use of competition laws to attack any abuses". 
But internationalising the norms and ensuring their 
protection — without the countervailing inter- 
national instruments to ensure competition in inter- 
national trade (and with powers of enforcement) and 
without home-states assuming obligations to super- 
vise and control export cartels operating from their 
territories — and restricting host states from regu- 
lating activities of TNCs through TRIMs, would in 
effect mean that Third World countries would be left 
without any defences. 


Advances in information and communication 
technologies have made it possible to deliver services 
across the border more easily. By ensuring ‘free 
trade’ in services, access to new markets is secured 
and the countries to which the services are exported 
are made more dependent on the foreign suppliers 
(for a wide range of upstream and downstream pro- 
ducer services vital for production and trade, and 
social well-being) who can control, if not block, the 
emergence of new competition. 


Thus while traditional GATT trade liberalisation 
measures are intended to break down barriers to 
imports, and make the imported goods competitive 
with domestic production, the new themes are really 
about ability of countries to develop comparative 
advantage and compete, and would be a zero sum 
game. Internationalisation of industrial property 
system would result in blocking diffusion of know- 
ledge and block Third World access to new techno- 
logies or development of technological capacities. 
International rules on investment would reduce 
Third World bargaining power vis-a-vis the TNCs. 
Rules for ‘national treatment’ obligations towards 
foreign capital, and free flow of data and data 
services through a services agreement, would elimi- 
nate the capacity of any country to ‘protect’ its 
domestic market and enable establishment and growth 
of industries. International rules on services would 
block or inhibit Third World countries developing 
indigenous service industries or keeping control over 
key service sectors. Trade retaliation would enable 
enforcement of all these on recalcitrant Third World 
countries refusing to fall in line. 


Cumulatively, Third World governments would 
not only be unable to act positively in the economic 
fields to advance the wellbeing of their peoples, but 
would be obliged to protect the interests of the 
TNCs and foreign enterprises and foreign nationals 
against their own peoples. The only role left for 
governments would be maintaining law and order, 
and keeping labour under control. Governments of 
independent countries in the Third World would 
thus be left doing what the metropolitan powers did 
during colonial days. 
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SERVICES 


According to the mandate: “Negotiations in this 
area shall aim to establish a multilateral framework 


. of principles and rules for trade in services, including 


elaboration of possible disciplines for individual 
sectors, with a view to expansion of such trade under 
conditions of transparency and progressive liberalisa- 
tion and as a means of promoting economic growth 
of all trading partners and development of developing 
countries. Such framework shall respect the policy 
objectives of national Jaws and regulations applying 
to services and shall take into account the work of 
relevant international organisations’ (emphasis 
added).** y 

The Negotiating Plan agreed to in January 1987 
identified, for discussions and negotiations, five ele- 
ments: 

* Definitional and statistical issues; 

* Broad concepts on which principles and rules 
for trade in services, including possible disciplines 
for individual sectors might be based; 

* Coverage of the multilateral framework for 
trade in services; 

* Existing international disciplines and arrange- 
ments; 

* Measures and practices*® contributing to or 
limiting the expansion of trade in services, includ- 
ing specifically any barriers perceived by indivi- 
dual participants, to which the conditions of 
transparency and progressive liberalisation might 
be applicable. 

In the first two years of negotiations there were 
no efforts to tackle ‘definitions’ (what ‘services’ are 
and what is meant by ‘trade in services’ which is to 
be negotiated), or ‘coverage’ (what sectors would be 
included in the proposed framework and what would 
not). Terms like ‘trade’ and ‘transactions’, which 
have different connotations and implications, are 
being used by ICs synonymously. Statistical issues 
too were not tackled, except perfunctorily, on the 
ground that improvement of statistics is a long-term 
project, and negotiations can’t wait for it. 

The ICs have been generally taking the position 
that a prior definition of ‘trade in services’ might not 
be necessary, and that either a definition would 
develop over time or one could be evolved in the 
light of the multilateral framework and the sectors 
to which it would apply. In support of this, the 
argument has been advanced that when the General 
Agreement was signed, there was no attempt to define 
‘trade in goods’. This is a somewhat specious argu- 
ment, since the General Agreement was preceded by 
almost a century of bilateral trade agreements, and a 
few centuries of commercial usage, where these terms 
had acquired some accepted meanings. 

During the discussions in the GNS, there have 
been suggestions that the general framework should 
have only broad concepts such as ‘transparency’, 
‘non-discrimination’, ‘national treatment’, right of 
establishment and/or commercial presence, standstill 
on new regulations restrictive of trade, mechanisms 
for international scrutiny of existing and new or 
proposed national regulations. Liberalisation would 
be left to future rounds of negotiations, 


Under the mid-term accord, neither the ‘right of 
establishment’ for foreign capital sought by the US 
and other industrial nations, nor movement of labour 
and labour-intensive services pressed by Third World 
countries like India and Pakistan have been speci- 
fically included. That the US has not abandoned 
its efforts to bring into the Services framework the 
issues of ‘investment’ and ‘right of establishment’ 
became clear at the first meeting of the GNS (held 
after the April TNC meeting) when Canada and 
the US insisted that these issues had not been fore- 
-closed and they could bring it up. (SUNS 2144) 

Work on ‘definition’ is to be on the basis that the 
proposed multilateral framework may include trade 
in services involving ‘cross-border movement’ of 
services, of consumers, and of ‘factors of production’ 
(which means both capital and labour) where such 
movement is essential to suppliers, and is to be 
further examined in the light of cross-border move- 
ment of service and payment, specificity of purpose, 
discreteness of transactions, and limited duration. 

The work isto proceed “without excluding any 
sector of trade in services ona priori basis” and 
coverage should permit “ʻa balance oF interests for 
all participants, that sectors of interest to develop- 
ing countries should be included, that certain sectors 
could be excluded in whole or in part for certain 
overriding considerations, and that the framework 
should provide for the broadest possible coverage 
of sectors of interest to participants”. 

There was agreement that the negotiations on 
elaboration of a multilateral framework of principles 

“and rules should proceed expeditiously. Various 
concepts, and principles and rules that the US and 
other ICs had been pushing have been mentioned 
as “relevant”, but in effect they have been left wide 
open for negotiations, These concepts include: 
transparency, progressive liberalisation, national 
treatment, MFN/non-discrimination, market access. 
increased participation of Third World countries, 
safeguards and exceptions, regulatory situation. 
Before formulating the framework, these concepts 
are to be tested in various sectors. 

The elements to be negotiated have been identified 
and specificity of parameters for negotiations have 
been provided. But on issues of interest to the 
Third World (like development) there is lack of 
specificity. 

The four issues listed for negotiations in regard 
to ‘definition’ have been qualified by the stipulation 
that this should be examined further in the light of, 
inter alia, (a) cross-border movement of services and 
payment, (b) specificity of purpose, (c) discreteness 
of transactions, (d) limited duration. 

Together these appear to rule out both permanent 
migration and general right of establishment. Cross- 
border movement of labour or capital to provide 
service must be for specific purposes, and for each 
transaction. A lawyer, doctor or other professional 
person or a worker ‘crossing’ borders to set himself 
up to provide service would not be covered, nor a 
bank wishing to open a branch. They would not 
satisfy the requirement about ‘discreteness of trans- 
action’ or the ‘limited duration’ of the cross-border 
movement of service and payment. But a bank 
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opening an office to carry out a particular transac- 
tion, or the setting up of a ‘consultancy’ office for 
a particular project could be. Only ‘cross-border 
movement’ of service and payment are to be 
covered, which implies that purely internal service 
trade is not to be covered through definition. 

In the orientation for future work, the GNS has 
been asked to endeavour by end of 1989 to assemble 
the necessary elements for a draft that would permit 
negotiations to take place for completion of all parts 
of the multilateral framework and its entry into 
force by theend of the Uruguay Round. This 
implies that the agreement will be concluded well 
before, so that States could sign and ratify. Unless 
it is viewed as merely a ‘best endeavour’ provision, 
it is difficult to see how this can be reconciled either 
with the globality concept of the entire negotiations 
or the decision at Punta del Este that at the conclu- 
sion of the negotiations the Ministers are to meet 
and decide on the international implementation of 
the respective results in the round. 

The mid-term accord in Services was basically a 
procedural decision, providing some guidance on 
the various ideas on the table that could be of 
relevance in the further work. Since then, the GNS 
is involved in sectoral ‘testing’ the various concepts 
and principles (suggested as being of ‘relevance’ for 
a multilateral framework). This was agreed to at 
Montreal at the instance of the Third World coun- 
tries. Surprisingly, according to some of the partici- 
pants, Third World countries appear to be treating 
this as a pro forma exercise rather than what some 
of the negotiators had intended it to be—to use the 
sectoral testing to rule out some of the concepts and 
principles pushed by the North. 

Since the mid-term accords, in “green room’ con- 
sultations and informal talks, the idea ofa general 
framework agreement on Services (as also on TRIMS), 
which would merely provide for future negotiations 
or rounds of negotiations for ‘liberalisation’ and 
agreeing on sectors to be covered, has been flagged. 
(The GATT Director-General has been trying to 
canvass support for this in informal talks, according 
to some of the Third World participants). Such a 
framework is to merely provide for concepts like 
MEN (to signatories), ‘national treatment’ (not for 
goods or services after they cross the border but to 
providers whether within the country or abroad), 
and ‘transparency’. The latter would require govern- 
ments to notify all their applicable laws, regulations 
and guidelines to administrators, and proposed 
changes in them to give opportunity to interested 
parties to make representations. This last would 
enable TNCs to use their home governments to take 
up their interests bilaterally, and failing that raise it 
as a dispute on the plea of ‘nullification and impair- 
ment’ of rights of signatories. 

If Third World countries accept the view that an 
agreement on ‘trade in services’ could be concluded 
without a definition of ‘trade’ or ‘services’, and before 
clearly establishing the parameters of negotiations, 
they would find themselves unable to prevent modi- 
fication of the mandate in subsequent rounds of 
negotiations, and compelled to deal with ‘invest- 
ment’ and ‘right of establishment’ and other issues, 
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not related to ‘trade’ but to production — and they 
would lose even if they succeed in blocking the ICs 
on ‘investment’. They would also open themselves to 
corecive pressures from their powerful trading part- 
ners, based on the latter’s own view of the defini- 
tion.** (To be continued) 
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T# aspects to be examined are: (a) Self-manage- 

ment structures; (b) Scope of function of SMS; 
(c) Relationship of SMS with other institutions — 
horizontal and vertical; (d) Relationship with admini- 
strative structures charged with maintenance of law 
and order; (e) Cadres of functionaries: (f) Financial 
resources; (g) Mode of constituting the SMS and re- 
presentation of different sections of population; 
(h) Other aspects. 

(a) Self Management Structures: In Manipur, 
traditional village councils and elected hill village 
authorities under Hill Village Authority Act co-exist. 
The traditional headman is the Chairman of the 
Village Authority. There is also Autonomous District 
Council under the Manipur (Hull Areas) District 
Council Act 1971. The village level bodies are not 
under it. In Nagaland, traditional village councils 
are recognised. Under the provisions of statute 
(Nagaland village and Area Council Act 1978) the 
councils are authorised to set up village development 
boards. The Deputy Commissioner is the Chairper- 
son of each Board. There are also Area Councils 
for inter-village coordination. Under the Fifth 
Schedule, there is a Tribes Advisory Council for each 
state having Schedule areas. The Governor may, by 
public notification, direct that any particular Act of 
Parliament or of the Legislature of the State shall 
not apply to a Scheduled Area or any part thereof. 
The Governor may make Regulations for the peace 
and good government of any area ina State which 
is for the time being a Schedule Area. No regula- 
tion shall, however, be made unless the Tribes 
Advisory Council is consulted. The Fifth Schedule 
does not provide for distinct self-management bodies 
at the district and lower levels apart from those 
obtaining in other parts of the State. However, under 
Chotanagpur Tenancy Act and Santal Pargana 
Tenancy Act, the traditional village and inter-village 
level Headmen — the Munda and the Manki, are re- 
cognised in respective areas; but their powers are not 
of identical nature. 

The Sixth Schedule provides for the establishment 
of Autonomous District Councils which can consti- 
tute village or town committees or councils and 
define their powers. The ADCS can also promulgate 
laws in the matter of appointment or succession of 
chiefs or headmen. 

(b) Scope of Function: The District Council in 
Manipur have executive function and advisory 
function in respect of legislation. They do not have 
judicial function. The Traditional Village Councils 
have informal executive, legislative and judicial 
functions; the Village Authorities under Village 
Authority Act have executive and limited judicial 
functions. The Village Councils in Nagaland have 
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executive and judicial functions. The Village Deve- 
lopment Boards take up development activities with 
concurrence of the respective village Councils, 

The District Councils‘under the Sixth Schedule 
have executive, legislative and judicial functions. As 
the panchayati institutions in other parts of the 
country do not have legislative function, the scope 
of such functions of the Autonomous District Coun- 
cils constituted under provision of the Sixth Schedule 
will be indicated first. 

Law-making power of Autonomous 
Councils covers: 

(a) allotment, occupation, or use or the Setting 
apart, of land, other than any land which js a 
reserved forest, for the Purpose of agriculture or 
grazing or for residential or other non-agricul- 
tural purposes or for any purpose likely to 
Promote the interests of the inhabitants of any 
village or town. 

(b) The Management of any forest not being a 
reserved forest. 

(c) The use of any canal or water course for the 
purpose of agriculture, 

(d) The regulation of the practice of jhum or 
other forms of shifting cultivation, 

(e) The establishment of village or town commit- 
tees or councils and their powers, 

(f) Any other matter relating to village or town 
administration including village or town police 
and public health and sanitation. 

(g) The appointment or succession of chiefs or 
headmen. 

(b) The inheritance of property. 

(i) Marriage and divorce. 

(J) Social customs. 

By an amendment of the Schedule in 1971 and 
1972, the law-making powers of the District Councils 
in Mizoram and Meghalaya Tespectively have been 
subjected to over-riding law-making powers of the 
State Legislatures of the Concerned states. By the 
Sixth Schedule to the Constitution Act of 1988 a 
similar step has been taken in respect of the Sixth 
Schedule Areas of Tripura also, Thus there is no 
uniformity in the law-making powers of the auto- 
nomous District Councils of the different states, 

Administration of justice in aufonomous districts 
and autonomous regions: A regional Council or 
District Council, as the case may be, may with the 
Previous approval of the Governor make rules 
regulating: 

(a) The constitution of village councils and courts 
and the powers to be exercised by. them. 

(b) The procedure to be followed by village 
councils or courts in the trial of suits and cases, 
(c) The procedure to be followed by the Regional 
or District Council or any court constituted by 
such, council in appeals and proceedings. B 
provision in Assam Reorganisation (Meghalaya) 
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Act 1969, the law making power of the District 
Council for judicial administration has however 
been curtailed. 

Executive function: The District Council for an 
autonomous district may establish, construct or 
Manage primary schools, dispensaries, markets 
(cattle panels) ferries, fisheries, roads, road transport 
and waterways in the district and may with the 
previous approval of the Governor, entrust either 
conditionally or unconditionally to that council or 
to its offices, functions in’ relation to agriculture, 
animal husbandry community projects, cooperative 
societies, social welfare, village planning or any 
other matter to which the executive power of the 
State extends. 

Relationship of structures of self-management with 
other structures: In Khasi and Jaintia Hills of 
Meghalaya, there are traditional chief (syiems) who 
had enjoyed special rights by virtue of treaty arrange- 
ment with the British. Because of Jegal hurdles they 
could not be removed and they now enjoy judicial 
powers at the local levet on behalf of the District 
Council. In some cases they also claim ownership 
rights over the common lands in their respective 
territories; but by local action these claims have been 
contained in many areas, and decisions about the 
management of the commons are to be taken by 
syiem-in-council. But in the context of the Sixth 
Schedule, it has not been possible to politically deal 
with the feudal claims of the chiefs. In Garo Hills, 
the District Counci! made an arrangement with the 
custodian-headman of the village to bring the Jand 
under the control of the council. This arrangement 
worked for some time, but it appears that currently 
it isnot functioning satisfactorily. 

In Manipur, in many places the Traditional Vill- 
age Council and the elected Village Authority are 
functioning through mutual coordination. The Dis- 
trict Council is more involved in some of the deve- 
lopment activities; it has no statutory relation with 
the Village Authority or with the Traditional Village 
Councils. 

In Nagaland, as mentioned earlier, the Traditional 
Village Councils are authorised to set up Village 
Development Boards. Each Board fixed a particular 
venue and day of the month when an assembly vill- 
agers would take place and decisions about develop- 
ment matters take place in this public assembly. 

In Arunachal there are elected panchayat bodies. 

In Tripura there are elected panchayats and some 
of the Sixth Schedule areas constitute part of the 
villages which also have areas outside the purview of 
the Sixth Schedule. In such cases the panchayat 
bodies function without deriving guidance from the 
ADGS. 

Relations with administrative structures charged 
with maintenance of law and order: The maintenance 
of law and order in general in the Sixth Schedule 
areas is the responsibility of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who is an official of the Strate Government. 
However, as already mentioned, the ADC has power 
to enact Jaws relating to village or town police. 

Cadres of functionaries: ADCs have Chief Execu- 
tive Officers, who are generally senior IAS Officers. 
Besides, for the various development functions, they 
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have counter parts of the State functionaries, They 
are frequently obtained on loan from the State 
Governments but they are employees of the ADCs. 


Financial resources: The Regional Council for an 
autonomous region and the District Council for 
an autonomous district (except those under the 
jurisdiction of the Regional Council, shall have 
power: (i) to assess and collect revenue in respect of 
such lands in accordance with the principles for the 
time being followed by the Government of the 
State: (ii) Levy and collect taxes on lands and 
buildings and tolls on persons resi. ing within such 
areas; (iii) The District Council for an autonomous 
district shaJ] have the power to levy and collect all 
or any of the following taxes within such district: (a) 
taxes on professionals, trades, callings and emp- 
loyments; (b) taxes on animals, vehicles and boats; 
(c) taxes on the entry of goods into a market for sale 
therein, and tolls on passengers and goods carried 
on ferries; and (d) taxes for the maintenance of 
schools, dispensaries or roads. The Regulation for- 
mulated by the Regional and District Councils in 
respect of: (i) and (1i) above have no effect until 
assented to by the Governor; (in) Such share of the 
royalties accruing each year from licences or leases 
for the purpose of prospecting for, or the extraction 
of mineral granted by the Government of the 
State, in respect of any area within an autonomous 
district as may be agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment of the State and the District Council shall be 
made over to the District Council. 


If any dispute arises as to the share of such royali- 
ties to be made over toa District Council, it shall 
be referred to the Governor for determinations and 
the amount determined by the Governor in his dis- 
cretion shall be deemed to be the amount payable 
to the District Council and the decision of the Gov- 
ernor shall be final. Another source of finance for 
the Regional Council or the District Council is the 
share of the Grant-in-aid received by the State Gov- 
ernment out of the consolidated fund of the Union 
under article 275 of the Constitution for promoting 
welfare of the Scheduled Tribes or for raising the 
level of administration of the Scheduled areas. It 
is alleged by some of the councils that their share of 
royalty for mining has not been passed on to them 
for years. The District Council of Khasi Hills has 
alleged that though for convenience of operation, 
vehicle tax is collected by tbe State on terms of 
equal sharing, the State Government takes over its 
50 per cent share, deducts 40 per cent as collecting 
charge and gives 10 per cent to the District Council. 
Out of Grant-in-aid received by the State from the 
consolidated fund of India, the Khasi Hills District 
Council did not receive any amount during 1972-73 
to 1984-85, Later they got amounts as follows: 





Amount in Lakhs received 


Amount in Lakhs received hy 
by the State 


Khasi Hills District Council 





1985-86 3.438.98 8.46 
1986-87 2,864.31 9.80 
1987 88 3,327.59 9.40 
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The State Government also received grants from 
the North East Council, but nothing has been 
passed on to the ADC. On the other hand, though 
more than 80 per cent of forest is under control of 
the ADC, and similarly, though bulk of the land is 
theoretically under its management, since 1983-84, 
the ADC Khasi Hills is reported not to have 
received any grant for social forestry. 

It seems from the proceedings of the conference 
of the Chairman and Chief Executive Members of 
the various Antonomous District Councils of North 
East India, that they feel frustrated in the matter of 
flow of resources to them, notwithstanding consti- 
tutional provision about the same and in the matter 
of normal functioning as a result of interference 
by the respective State Government. 


Mode of Constituting the Autonomous Regional 
Councils and Autonomous District Councils: Under 
the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution there is to be 
a District Council for each autonomous District 
Council consisting of not more than 30 members 
of whom not more than four persons shall be 
nominated by the Governor and the rest are to be 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage. The elected 
members shall hold office for aterm of five years 
unless the Council is sooner dissolved. A matter of 
controversy about the process of constituting the 
District Council centres round the procedure of 
nominating the four members. The District Councils 
are of the view that the nomination should be 
in constitution with the Chief Executive member, 
but there is no general agreement in this matter. 

Other Matters: At the local level in some areas 
there are interesting controversies about the nature 
of establishment of leadership structure. For ins- 
tance, among the Anals of Manipur, there is a 
controversy as to whether Chief-ship is hereditary or 
elective. There is a compromise point of view that 
while the Chief can nominate his successor the 
latter must be confirmed by the village community. 
This controversy is related to the community’s per- 
ception of the appropriate strategy for maintaining 
control of the resources. Those who claim that 
Chief-ship is hereditary, calculate that in that case 
while the land of the community can be shown to 
belong to a person, thus preventing outright take- 
over by the State, the chief can be checked from 
arbitrary action by political mobilisation internally. 
These who hold that Chief-ship is elective, envisage 
that under parliamentary democracy they can 
mobilise enough support against peremptory action 
by the State. 


There is a controversy about the nature of the 
power of the Governor, in the Sixth Schedule of the 
Constitution. Justice Hidayatullah is said to have 
observed in his Anundoram Baroah Law Lecture 
delivered at Guwahati in 1978, “it is not compulsory 
for the Governor to consult the Council of Ministers. 
He may do so, but he is not bound to do so, nor is 
he bound to accept their advice. The entire history 
of these areas, the thought that went into the enact- 
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ment of the Sixth Schedule as a Constitution inde- 
pendent of the rest of the Constitution clearly esta- 
blished this (quoted in the memorandum submitted 
by the Hill State People’s Democratic Party, Megha- 
laya to the President on December 20, 1988). 

The same source quotes a contrary opinion of 
Justice Hansaria in his book Sixth Schedule to the 
Constitution of India—A Study: “Because of all the 
above, it is submitted that the Governor has to act 
in his discretion as regards those matters only which 
specifically requires himto do so; in other ‘seen 
thanks’ should be enough. Such a view would also 
be in harmony with the ethos which pervades the 
constitution which has to be viewed and interpreted 
as one organic document”. It is to be noted that in 
the Sixth Schedule, in para 9(2) there is mention of 
“Governor in his discretion” in the context of dispute 
between the ADC and the State Government in the 
share of royalties, otherwise in all cases, simply the 
Governor has been mentioned. It, therefore, appears 
that the interpretation of Justice Hansaria cannot be 
lightly set aside; onthe other hand, if one goes 
through the report of the Sub-committee of the Con- 
stitutent Assembly on Tribal and Excluded Areas of 
Assam, one feels that the interpretation of Justice 
Hidayatullah has a strong historical context. 


Comparison of the 64th Amendment Bill of the Con- 
stitution and Fifth and Sixth Schedule of the Consti- 
tution: The most significant difference between the 
64th amendement Bill and the Fifth and Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution is that once the 64th 
Amendment becomes an Act, it becomes part IX of 
the Constitution and can be altered only as per 
provision in Article 368 of the Constitution, by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the members 
present in each house; but in case of the Fifth and 
Sixth Schedule, Parliament may, from time to time, 
make the amendments without invoking the provi- 
sions of Article 368. 

Another important difference is that, while under 
the 60th Amendment Act, the State Legislature may, 
by law, endow the panchayats with powers and 
authority is respect of preparation of plans for eco- 
nomic development and social justice covering 29 
aspects listed in the Act itself and such other aspects 
that the State Legislature may decide, in case of the 
Sixth Schedule areas, the development functions in 
such matters as agriculture, animal husbandry com- 
munity projects, cooperative societies, social welfare, 
village planning can be entrusted by the Governor 
with the Districts Council by an Executive order. 


Thus in respect of development activities the 
panchayats will enjoy mandate of a higher order, 
than the District Councils. Besides, in certain 
aspects panchayats will be vested with functions of a 
higher order. For instance, while the District 
Councils may manage primary schools the Pancha- 
yati institutions would manage secondary schools as 
well. The Governor in his discretion, by public 
notification, may extend the provisions of 64th 
Amendment of the Constitution to the Fifth Sche- 
dule areas, But in respect of the Sixth Schedule 
areas, there is no such provision in the Amendment 
Act. This seems to be an anomaly. 
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Issues for study: 

(i) What is the historical context for making the 
provision in the Constitution to the effect that the 
executive power of the union shal] extend to the 
giving of directions to the State as to the adminis- 
tration of the areas covered by the Fifth Schedule. 

(ii) During the four decades since the commence- 
ment of the Constitution, what changes have taken 
place in the historical context? Have they: 

(a) made the Fifth Schedule redundant for 
certain areas and created conditions for taking 
these areas out of the purview of any special 
treatment; 

(b) made the Fifth Schedule ineffective in certain 
areas and there is a felt need to bring these areas 
under the purview of the Sixth Schedule; 

(c) made the Fifth Schedule as such redundant 
and created conditions for taking all areas 
covered by the Fifth Schedule out of the purview 
of any special treatment; 

(d) made the Fifth Sehedule ineffective in all 
areas and there is a felt need for bringing the 
bulk of the Fifth Schedule areas within the 
purview of the Sixth Schedule? 

(iii) What were the occasions when the Union 
invoked the provision of this Schedule to give direc- 
tions to the State as to the administration of the 
Fifth Schedule areas? 

(iv) Review of the notifications issues by the 
Governors in respect of the Fifth Schedule areas of 
the various states; withholding or modifying the 
application of specific acts of Parliament or the 
legislatures of the concerned states. 

(v) Review of the Regulations promulgated by 
the Governors for the peace and good government 
of the Fifth Schedule areas under their respective 
jurisdiction. 

(vi) Review of Regulations, legislations and insti- 
tutional arrangements for self-government in the 
Fifth Sehedule areas. 

(vii) Review of secondary source material about 
the traditional structures and systems of self-govern- 
ment in the Fifth Schedule areas and trends of 
changes. 

(viii) Identification of the areas covered by the 
Fifth Schedule where the provisions of the 64th 
Amendment Act can be extended (a) without modi- 
fication (b) with modifications of specific nature for 
specific areas. 

(ix) Review of the historical context of including 
a Sixth Schedule in the constitution and of making 
provision of Autonomous District and Regional 
Councils under the Sixth Schedule. 

(x) Review of philosophical implications of the 
provisions of the Sixth Schedule with particular 
reference to the relations among community, State 
and iodividual. 

(xi) Political-sociological implications of progres- 
sive subjugation of the functional processes of the 
Autonomous District Councils to the State apparatus 
and State processes. 
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(xii) Analytical review of the legislations enacted 
from time to time by the various Autonomous Dis- 
trict Councils particularly in matters relating to land, 
forest, inheritance, succession, appointment and role 
of chiefs, Constitution and roles of the Village 
Councils, family laws (marriage, divorce) and status 
of women. 

(xiii) Development functions taken up by the 
various ADCs and comparison between schedule 
Areas and those laid down by the State organs or 
other agencies outside the Sixth Schedule areas. 


(xiv) Role of ADCs in the formation and utilisa- 


.tion of the human resources in different areas. 


(xv) Pattern and extent of mobilisation of re- 
sources by the ADCs, 

(xvi) Pattern and extent of flow of resources from 
the Centre and States to the ADCs. 


(xvii) Pattern and extent of mobilisation of re- 
sources from the Sixth Schedule areas by the Centre, 
the concerned States and other agencies. 

(xviii) Pattern and extent of flow of resources from 
the Centre, concerned States and other agencies to 
the various areas covered by the Sixth Schedule. 


(xix) Complementarity of different patterns of 
mobilisation and flow of resources from various 
agencies to the Sixth Schedule areas and bearings of 
the same on the organisational structure, functional 
norms of the ADCs as well as on the social organi- 
sation of the population, production, productivity, 
level of living, physical and socio-political environ- 
ment in different Sixth Schedule areas. 

(xx) Functional norms of various types of institu- 
tions and functionaries in social and physical 
Tesource management at the local level in different 
areas covered by the Sixth Schedule and trends of 
change over a length of time. 

(xxi) Comparison of the overall patterns in the 
Sixth Schedule areas and those in the various Hill 
States and regions like Arunachal, Nagaland, Hill 
Areas of Manipur and Darjeeling. 

(xxii) In the light of rapid review of the overall 
patterns and processes, an assessment of the needs 
and problems and prospects of introducing the 
provision of the 64th amendment of the Constitution 
in the Sixth Schedule areas. 

(xxiii} On a thorough study of the different issues 
as delineated, assessment of the needs, problems and 
prospects of introducing specific provisions of the 
64th amendment of the Constitution with or without 
modification in specific categories of the Sixth 
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Autonomy of Universities—An Experience 
N.V.K. MURTHY | 


AUTONOMY of universities is a hotly debated sub- 

ject these days. In Maharashtra quite a contro- 
versy has been raised over the draft University Bill 
coming up before the State Legislature, which is an 
attempt to standardise procedures in all the universi- 
ties in the State and also bring about necessary 
reforms.in the administrative and academic function- . 
ing of the universities. 

. In this connection, I thought I might share my 
experience in an event involving blatant State inter- 
ference in the autonomy ofa university. The event 
is more than a quarter of a century old. But, I think 
it has immense relevance to the contemporary 
scene. The facts will be borne out by some of my 
younger contemporaries, who are occupying distin- 
guished positions in universities and other institutions 
spread all over the country. Some of them, alas, are 
dead and gone but, I believe, quite a few have retired 
from service like me but are still actively pursuing 
their academic interests. 

It was during the academic year 1958-59. One 
Dr. D.S. Reddi, a retired Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, had been appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Osmania University in Hyderabad. I was on the 
faculty, having joined the English Department 
in 1947, but was at that time holding the position of 
Reader and Head of the Department of Journalism 
which had been started only a few years earlier. 

We had just then formed the Osmania Univer- 
sity Teachers’ Association. The President was Dr 
Ravada Satyanarayana, Professor of Physics and I 
was General Secretary. We also started an occa- 
sional publication called OUTA Bulletin, which I 
edited. I might add that Dr Satyanarayana, some 
years later, became Vice-Chancellor of ‘Osmania 
University. ; 

“ Till the Police Action, Osmania University was 
run directly by the Hyderabad State Government 
and was a part of the Education Department. How- 
ever, when Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, who held, much 
later, the position of Governor of Maharashtra, with 
great distinction, was named Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, one of the first tasks he set for himself 
was to make the University an autonomous one. 
Towards this end, he set up a committee consisting 
of distinguished persons from public life, some of 
whom had also been alumni of the University, apart 
from academics from inside and outside University 
to draft a Bill. He had pulled me out of teaching and 
placed me in charge of academic affairs, students’ 
welfare, etc. He now made me Secretary of this 
Committee. We went through the constitutions of 

. the leading universities in Europe, specially Cam- 
bridge and Oxford in UK, and Yale and Harvard in 

USA. Nawab Ali Yavar Jung himself was a product 

` of Oxford and as plain Ali. Yar Khan, had been once 
a faculty member of the History Department of the 
University. Later, he entered the services and went 


on to occupy many distinguished positions and 
ended up as a Minister in the cabinet of the Nizam’s 
Government. By then, he had also become Nawab 
Ali Yavar Jung. He fell foul of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment over the issue of accession to India after 
independence and resigned his ministerial post, It 
was only after the Police Action that he was rehabi- 
litated and that first position he took up was that of 
Vice-Chancellor of Osmania University. 

He had the satisfaction of seeing the draft bill 
successfully through the State Legislature before he 
left the University to take up the post of India’s 
first Ambassador to Argentina. This nascent 
autonomy of the University, which was ushered in 
with so much concern and care, was set at nought 
less than a decade later. 

Till 1958-59, the Osmania Medical College was 
run directly by the University as one of its consti- 
tuent colleges. The hospital attached to the 
Medical College, however, was run by the State 
Government. Till that year admissions to all 
constituent colleges were handled by the University 
and were decided purely on merit. But, that year, 
the State Government, decided to change the basis 
of admissions to, the Medical College. It was a 
complicated one based on regional quotas, etc. 
The reasons were obvious. To achieve this, and to 
short-circuit the academic bodies of the University, 
which they knew would not approve of these 
changes, the State Government decided, overnight, 
to take over the administration, of the Medical 
College and to take the admissions out of the pur- 
view of the University, without so much as ‘by, your 
leave’ of the University. Even this was unacademic 
and unconstitutional as the rules of the admission, 
to the affiliated colleges also had to be approved 
by the Academic Council of the University. 

The Osmania University Teachers’ Association 
spear-headed a protest and demanded an immediate 
convening of the Academic Council. The entire 
Executive Council of the Teachers’ Association 
went in a delegation to the Vice-Chancellor and 
requested that he, as the leader of the University 
community, should protest and convene a meeting 
of the Academic Council to chalk out further 
action. He was in no position to do so, as we 
discovered later, because he himself had been a 
willing party to this move. Instead, he chastised 
us for our thoughtless hot-headedness in suggesting 
a confrontation with the State Government, which 
provided every paisa for financing the running of 
the University. I politely suggested that this was 
after all an obligation that was placed on the State 
Government by the people through the Legislature, 
and that if his logic was pursued, every time an ’ 
‘application for a writ against the Government came 
up .before the High Court, the Hon’ble Chief 
Justice would have to seek the advice of the State 


Government before giving his judgement. The 
meeting came to an abrupt end when, taking 
umbrage at an innocent remark made by the Presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Association at the advanc- 
ing age of the Vice-Chancellor, he stood up, 
announced that the meeting was ended and stalk- 
ed out of the room into the private residential 
area of the Vice-Chancellor’s lodge, where the 
meeting was held. 

We were left stunned. We returned and were 
chalking out plans to convene an emergency 
meeting of the General Body of the Osmania Uni- 
versity Teachers’ Association. But, the Vice- 
Chancellor struck before we could do anything. 
The ' President was immediately transferred as 
Principal of a small moffussil constituent college in 
Warangal. I was stripped of the honorary post of 
Public Relations Officer of the University, which I 
had concurrently held with that of the Headship of 
the Journalism Department and the telephone 
provided at my residence was immediately dis- 
connected. Soon thereafter, 1 went on leave and 
took the opportunity of coming over to Films 
Division in Bombay, when it came my way, and 
stayed back as I become fascinated by the newsfilm 
medium. But that is another story. 

‘The Osmania Medical College to this day is run 
by the State Government and is only nominally 
affiliated to the Osmania University. 

There was an ironic sequel to the event. A 
couple of years later, the State Government decided 
to terminate the services of Dr D.S. Reddi on the 
plea of his age, notwithstanding the term of his 
initial appointment, which was for a longer period. 
Dr. Reddi decided to.go to Court and finally won 
his case in the Supreme Court on the basis of the 
autonomy of the University. He, who showed scant 
respect for the autonomy of the University, when a 
matter of great academic and public interest was 
involved; suddenly became a guardian of the auto- 
nomy? when his personal interest was involved. To 
the utter shame of the organisation, with the forma- 
tion of which I was associated, the Osmania Univer- 
sity Teachers’ Association, I was told, held a recep- 
tion in his honour when he won the case and praised 
him for upholding the autonomy of the University. 

I had nothing personal against D,S. Reddi. In 
fact, he had some excellent qualities, which made 
him an extremely likeable person. Our relations were 
most cordial. But, we did not see eye to eye on a 
matter of academic principle. f 

There are some important lessons to be drawn 
from this experience, which have contemporary 
relevance. 

(i) The appointment of a Vice-Chancellor should 
not be made political. Every safeguard must be pro- 
vided in the Act to ensure that a person, not 
necessarily having outstanding academic achieve- 
ments but having enough academic qualities and 
qualifications to earn and keep the respect of the 
academic community combined: with proven man- 
management ability, is appointed to the post. 

(2) He should be provided with adequate assis- 
tance by way of able and what is more important, 
honest administration and financial personnel. The 


posts of Registrar, Controller of Examinations and 
Finance and Accounts Officer or Officers, are crucial 
in this regard. . 

(3) The State Government should not have any 
undue clout, in the shape of an all-powerful 
Chancellor or in any other manner which will enable 
the executive of the day to interfere with the run- 
ning of the University. 

(4) There should, however, be an adequate 
machinery to ensure that the public accountability 
of the University through the legislature is not just 
nominal but real and substantial. 

(5) Last but not least, politicking in the University 
should be minimised if it cannot be altogether 
eliminated by drastically cutting down populist 
elections both from faculty and students’ bodies. 
This also applies to the registered graduates, who, 
over the years have not shown particular concern for 
academic standards. 

One last word about academics. It is particularly 
tragic in our country that academics, who. are the 
cream of Indian intelligentsia, have allowed them- 
selves to be politicised. 

If only our academics 
resisted the slow erosion of their intellectual 
freedom, the history of our young socialist 
Republic would have been different. 1 believe it 
is not too late even now. We can still make our 


‘and our services had 


- Universities not only training grounds for adminis- 


trators and technicians, but centres of intellectual 
activity, which will keep the torch of human pro- 
gress burning and pass it on to succeeding 
generations. [J 
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Agrarian Dynamics and Child Labour 


UMESH CH. SAHOO 


Dr the present proliferation of child labour 

studies in India, there is a paucity of new ideas 
and insights into the process of the historical and 
social conditioning of the phenomenon. The con- 
ventional wisdom explain the existence and change 
of the phenomenon in terms of poverty illiteracy, 
chronic unemployment, rapid, demographic expan- 
sion, regional backwardness and apathy of the State. 
These factors, though crucial, are not sufficient for 
the comprehension of the nature and dynamics of 
employment of children. 

The consideration of the issue in isolation from 
the larger historically evolved political economy 
provides little sociological insights into the issue. In 
other - words, the conventional approach indicates 
only certain dimensions of phenomenal existence 
and convey little about the structure of its repro- 
duction. Not only do the labour studies refrain 
from holistic and historical analysis of the pheno- 
menon but also are confined to urban unorganised 
sector which employs barely a tenth of the total 
child workforce. On the other hand, agriculture 
and allied sectors which employ over 90 per cent of 
the underaged workforce has received little academic 
or political concern (Mendelievitt 1979: 213, 
Acharya 1982: 18-21; Narayan 1980: 14-150; Kulsh- 
reshtha 1978:4). In fact, there is little substantive 
research on child labour in advanced agricultural 
regions. Small wonder then that it has been found 
impossible to arrive at any generalised propositions 
on the formation, nature and character of child 
labour forces, their structural position in the total 

roduction context, their consciousness, struggle and 
uture. 

My Ph.D. work on agrarian structure and employ- 
ment of children in two developed villages of Orissa 
examined some of the broad theoretical and metho- 
dological issues and strives to formulate and develop 
new dimensions and approaches in tke child labour 
research. 

The widely held fallacious assumptions, like 
modernisation of agriculture will tend to diminish 
child employment and that the labourer would bea 
free wage earner, are questioned (Khandekar 1970, 
Kulshreshtha, 1978). It has also demonstrated that 
the nature of agrarian capitalism being ‘primitive’ 
or highly “retarded” is prone to employ and expro- 
priate cheap labour including that of children, On 
the whole, this study has mainly argued that the 
nature ef child labour varies in space and time 
depending on the character and strength of the 
given political economy. Accordingly, major changes 
in the concept have appeared with the transition of 
the primarily consumption economy to a productive 
economy with an ascertained regular surplus product 
and conversion of the natural division to social 
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division of labour. Under capitalism profit motiva- 
tion determines the nature of child employment. 

The two selected prosperous villages within the 
backward Orissa are marked by greater modern 
irrigation, multiple cropping, higher use of hybrid 
seeds, chefnical fertiliser, pesticides, wage labour, and 
consequently, highest annual agricultural growth 
rate. These belong to the pockets of Orissa with all 
the symptoms of agrarian capitalism while the State 
as a whole is gripped.in-misery and backwardness. 
Within this broad scenario, the studied Villages 
demonstrated dual relations—agentsand institutions 
associated with modern capltalism as well as the 
institutions’ relations and values of pre-capitalism. In 
their coexistence, there is no clear indication of a 
trend of replacement or elimination of one by the 
other. The gross unevenness has enhanced employ- 
ment of children who in turn contributed to the 
primitive accumulation of retarded and dependent 
capitalism in advanced agricultural enclaves, It has 
increased immigration of the destitute families of 
backward regions as well as out-migration of paupe- 
rised peasantry and artisans to more remunerative 
employment in far-off cities, and both have contri- 
buted to the rise of childrens’ employment in agri- 
culture and allied informal sectors. 

Articulation of capitalism into the agrarian context 
has been amply demonstrated with the trend for 
farm mechanisation, commercialisation, pauperisa- 
tion of the small peasants, increased employment of 
cheap and insecure wage labour, mobility of the 
workforce and the development of the forces of 
production, Similarly, there is prevalence of pre- 
capitalist relations and agents like semi-attached 
labour, tenancy, usurious moneylending, primordial 
attachments, reciprocal exchange of labour, continua- 
tion of uneconomic holdings and use of backward 
technology etc. indicate the underdeveloped or retard- 
ed nature of agrarian capitalism. Obviously, the ` 
multistructural regional system has not been able to 
disintegrate all forms and relations of precapitalism, 
rather has tended to co-exist with many of them 
albeit in slightly modified forms. 

This did not give the labourers the much talked 
about freedom from obligations. The severe. un- 
employment and underemployment, uneven capita- 
list growth, discovery of profitable usages of precapi- 
talist relations of production and unorganised labour 
market contributed to the growth of primitive accu- 
mulation of capital, without the necessary strength 
to transform the obsolete relations in the production. 
(Pathy 1984). : ; 

_ The common assumption that with the modernisa- 
tion of agriculture, the children will be rarely 
employed in the production is however found unten- - 
able. The two studied villages altogether contain over 
three hundred child workers belonging to nearly half 
of the households. About 85 per cent of the child 
workers belong to farm workers and small peasant 
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families, mostly of lower castes ant tribes. Their 
parents are illiterate (83 per cent), poverty-stricken 
and the primary occupation is wage earning (96 per 
cent), indebted to money leaders (83 per cent) etc. 
Obviously, poverty, illiteracy, low social and eco- 
nomic position, perpetual indebtedness, etc., forced 
them to employ their children to eke out a living. 
This conveys volumes on the nature and impact of 
agrarian capitalism. s ` 

Anyway, coming to ‘child workers’ background, 
quarter of them belong to less than 13 years age, 
none have gone beyond primary school. It is false to 
assume that extention of educational facilities would 
be one of the most effective deterrent to the evil of 
child employment. For the rural poor, education is 
not an investment. So long as education has a limi- 
ted economic value and contribution of children in 
the work process is considered essential, educational 
expansion per se cannot alter the situation. Purity 
and pollution highly dictates their nature of 
employment. Notwithstanding the development of 
capitalism in agriculture, half of the child workers 
are attached or semi-attached mainly due to debt and 
consumption loan. Their wages are lower and in 
contrast work load is multiple and severe. About 80 
per cent of them earn Jess than Rs. 700/- per annum 
and the average wage is Rs. 1.60 indicating the ex- 
tent of destitution. Child workers:primary employers 
are capitalist landlords (33 per cent), rich peasants 
(54 per cent). and middle peasants (13 per cent), 
Besides farm work, children are engaged in other 
diversified works like tending cattle, stone-cutting, 
brick-making, road construction, etc. Weak economic 
position and the credit nexus have forced them into 
the unjust and inhuman Jabour market. 


In short, advancement of agriculture instead of 
declining the employment of tiny workers, has in 
fact made them more vulnerable to economic and 
social exploitation. While articulation of capitalism 
has profitably used the cheap child labour from the 
exploited social classes and status groups, the conti- 
nuance of small holdings too necessitated the utilis- 
ation of children in the farming. The future of these 
underaged workforce, if any, has been rendered 
bleak. Intervention of democratic institutions and 
processes, may perhaps ease the situation, but as yet, 
there is nothing substantial in sight. Obviously, 
neither the employers nor the States on their own, - 
can take any ‘decisive steps towards the elimination 


of this super exploitation without united challenges | 


from the working people at large, supported by other 
democratic and progressive forces. Subjective bene- 
volent intensions and endeavours can hardly resolve 
the issue. 0 
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Entrepreneurship at Panchayat Level 
SIDDHARTHA SHANKAR DASH and SAMIR MOHANTY 


Grow of entrepreneurship requires a proper 
industrial climate that encompasses the existence 
of a required economical, social, cultural and psycho- 
logical environment. 

Fostering entrepreneurship is a crucial and an 
important present day need of: our country. It is 
indeed a very challenging task, to accomplish and 
the efforts of various agencies are needed. Various 
measures have been taken by the Government for 
promoting entrepreneurship development in the 
country, but due to the want of a proper mechanism 
and an appropriate base, the weaker sections, young 
people from rural areas and the educated unemployed 
are not given adequate representation among the 
entrepreneurs in the industrially backward areas of 
India. It has been observed that there is a need for 
making special effortsto motivate this segment of 
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our population to undertake industrial activity. It is 
felt that identification and selection of prospective 
entrepreneurs, their training and the post-training 
support in the rural.areas are not well organised. A 
country like India which is committed to alleviation 
of poverty by providing employment to the masses 
with the help of small scale industries and where 
entrepreneurship is emerging asa challenging task, 
there is need for a systematic intervention by the 
Government in building up a new poo! of first genera- 
tion entrepreneurs at the grassroot level. i 
The District Industries Centre (DIC) at the district 
level is meant to promote entrepreneurship.and other 
employment generating programmes. A DIC is an 
institution at the district level which provides all the 
services and facilities to the entrepreneurs at one 
place so that they may set up small and village indus- 
tries. These services and facilities include the identi- 
fication of a suitable scheme, the preparation of .a 
feasible report, arrangement of the supply of machi- 
nery and inputs for marketing and extension services, 
quality control, research and entrepreneurial training. 
But, in fact at the district levels, the efforts made so 


i 


far by the State Department of industries to achieve 
a break-through in tht diversification of industries 
has been most pathetic. The Government agencies 
do not take enough care for the scientific selection 
and identification of the potential entrepreneurs. This 
ig mainly due to the centralisation of power at the 
district level. Thus things do not reach the grassroot 
level as a result of which the potential first genera- 
tion rural entrepreneurs are left out and the resources 
remain unutilised/underutilised. In most of the cases, 
the Government Departments often function as mere 
post-offices. 

Local level planning for rural development in 
India started soon after independence with the 
launching of the community development pro- 
gramme and the institution of local self-government 
(Panchayat Raj) in the 1950s. In the 1960s, the 
emphasis shifted to food production which resulted 
in what has been called the Green Revolution. But 
since this policy did not succeed in alleviating the 
problem of rural poverty, more emphasis was put, 
‘during the 1970s, on programmes specifically direct- 
ed towards the rural poor and the promotion of 
employment. 

It was soon realised, however, that individual 
approach could not, by itself, lead to sustained 
progress for the benefit of the various ‘target 
groups concerned. One also had to identify employ- 
ment opportunities for a particular area as a whole 
and provide appropriate institutional support to the 
identified target groups. In other words, there is a 
need for micro-level: planning of a more integrated 
nature. The Dantwala Report in 1978 provided a 
general framework for Block-level planning. The 
tasks and functions of Block-level planning were to 
identify the growth potential of the area, to survey 
the human resource situation, to review on-going 
development activities and their relevance for incr- 
easing production and generating employment, to 
formulate special programmes for achieving these 
objectives especially for the benefit of low-income 
target groups, including the provision of minimum 
needs and to ensure adequate institutional support. 

Very recently, the Government has introduced the 
64th Constitution Amendment Bil] on Panchayati- 
Raj institutlons. Rajiv Gandhi, in his speech deli- 
vered in the Lok Sabha, rightly observed that plan- 
ning in India has become increasingly centralised, 
not decentralised. Planning has been transmogrified 
into a highly technical exercise where ‘complicated 
equations are balanced and every variable taken into 
account —except the poor beneficiary of the process. 
We seem to have forgotton that planning is about 
people, that planning is for the people, that planning 
must be undertaken with the people. It is only when 
planning is based upon the perception and proposi- 
tion of the panchayati-raj institutions that it will 
begin to respond to the felt needs of our populace, 
to their prospective, to their aspirations, to their 
wants and to their requirements. 

It is now felt that it is the right time to chalk out 
a. plan to promote and foster entrepreneurship at 
the panchayat level to generate mass employment 
‘with the optimum utilisation of the local resources. 

` The’ pre-training stage, training stage and post- 
training stage of entrepreneurship development pro- 
grammes (EDP) plays a crucial role in shaping and 
building up of the entrepreneurs. The panchayat is 
a cluster of homogeneous villages where the resour- 
ces (natural and human) are abundant but due to 


the negligence and ignorance of the authorities they 
are underutilised. In order to optimise the utilisa- 
tion of local resources, a systematic entrepreneur- 
ship development training programme can be 
thought of forthe potential village entrepreneurs; 
where the following inputs should be taken care of 
with the help of the panchayat institution and the 
governmental agencies. These are: 

(i) Identification of beneficiaries with entreprene- 
urial qualities; 

(ii) Identification of Small Business opportunities; 

(iii) Business opportunity guidance; 

(iv) Training (skill, managerial and behavioural); 

(v) In-plant exposures and field visits. 

(vi) Assistance in raw materia] and marketing. 

(vii) Single-window system for necessary support 
and guidance at the panchayat level. 

(viii) Monitoring and follow-up. 

Besides the foregoing points, there is a need i go 
fora comprehensive survey of local resources by 
the panchayats in the field of human résources, 
natural resources, economic resources and social 
facilities. Secondly, on the basis of the above inven- 
tory, an attempt should be made to identify the 
gap between resource availability and utilisation. 
Moreover, some technical and managerial skill and 
training should be imparted to the personnel 
engaged in the training programme at the panchayat 
level. The vital and the crucial step is to provide an 
appropriate infrastructural facilities at the panchayat 
level. For instance, road links must be available 
between the growth centres and the dependent 
villages. Marketing facilities including warehouses 
and collection centres must be set up in appropriate 
locations. The banking network must be accessible 
to all those concerned. 

The growth of ecteepieheursniD development at 
the panchayat level depends on various factors. 
A right attitude in the part of the existing mecha- 
nism, an appropriate funding mechanism at the 
panchayat level with an implementation plan can 
enhance the entrepreneurial base. Moreover, pan- 
chayats should build up the confidence of the village 
poor by allowing them to actively participate in 
the. governmental programmes. With some support 
from the government, panchayats should assist the 
potential entrepreneurs in obtaining credit, techni- 
cal assistance and the required inputs in marketing 
their products, in acquiring skills, in monitoring the 
results of their projects and thus participating 
more effectively in the planning process. Finally, 
with well supported policy measures of the Govern- 
ment at the panchayat level and other promotional 
agencies, co-ordination and timely action by the 
respective State Governments with a sound monitor- 
ing system, will no doubt open up new horizons in 
the path of economic independence and industriali- 
sation in the country. D 
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WEST BENGAL LETTER 





Communalism even under Left 


BARUN DAS GUPTA 


Baxoa has a nationalist and Left political tradition 
since before independence. Free from caste- 
consciousness like some of her neighbouring States. 
Bengal has all along nurtured a liberal outlook. 
Despite the Great Calcutta Killing and the Noakhali 
riot of 1946, relations between Bengali Hindus and 

Muslims have always been cordial. 

_Of late, Hindu and Muslim fundamentalist orga- 
nisations have become very active in West Bengal, 
particularly in the districts bordering Bangladesh, 
from where illegal immigration on a fairly large 
scele — of both Muslim and Hindus — have been 
going on, creating social tension among the people. 

This is worrying both the’ Union and State 

Governments. Hindu communalism is represented 

by the RSS, Bharatiya Janata Party and their front 

organisation. Among the Muslims, the Jamaat-e- 

Islami seems to be gradually supplanting the Muslim 

League which has a lone member in the State 

Assembly. | 

_ The RSS and BJP seem to be paying extra atten- 

‘tion to West Bengal. Their target is that section of 
the (Hindu) population which is both anti-Congress 
and anti-Left Front‘and which falls easy prey to such 
propaganda as the Left is up in arms against Hindu 

Communalism but is painted as being soft on Muslim 

communalism. Political observers did not fail to notice 
the composition of the RSS rally held at Shaheed 

Minar Maidan ia Calcutta on December 31, 1988. The 

rally, addressed by RSS supremo Balasaheb Deoras, 

attracted quite a sizeable section of Bengali Hindu 
middle class youth in their twenties and thirties. The 
traditional supporters of RSS in West Bengal have 
so far been the Hindi-speaking traders and small 
shopkeepers. This time it was different ‘from the 

familiar picture. 1 

Earlier this year, the RSS moved into its own 
office building, a massive four-storeyed house in 

North Calcutta, built at an estimated cost of Rs 50 

lakh. According to well-informed sources, the RSS 

collected over Rs 2 crores in West Bengal last year. 

But- the budget passed by the State executive of the 

RSS for 1988-89 shows an aggregate expenditure of 

Rs 94.66 lakhs, say Rs 1 crore, but does not indi- 
‘ cate where the remaining Rs 1 crore has gone. 

The grant to the various associated bodies and 
front organisations are as follows: Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad Rs 20 lakh; Vanavasi Kalyan Ashram 
Rs 18 lakh; Swastika (Bengali journal) Rs 1.5 lakh; 
Bharatiya Janata Party Rs 3 lakh; Akhil Bharatiya 
Vidyarthi Parishad Rs | lakh; Janata Yuba Morcha, 
. Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh and peasant front Rs 1.60 

lakh; Vastuhara Sahayak Samiti Rs 3 lakh; Seemanta 

Shanti O-Suraksha Samity Rs 4 lakh; Bal Siksha 

Sadan Rs 6 lakh; Rashtriya Yojana Kendra Rs 2.50 
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lakh; Vivekananda Kendra Rs 2 lakh; “D S — 4” 
Rs 1 lakh; propaganda, advertisement and office 
expenses Rs 14 lakh; and allowances to whole-timers 
and part-timers Rs 17.16 lakh. 

The RSS in West Bengal maintains 205 
“pracharaks” or wholetimers who get a monthly 
allowance of Rs 500. The ‘“‘vistaraks” or part-timers 
get Rs 250 per month. The number of RSS activists 
in the State is estimated at over ten thousand. ' 

Another communal organisation is the Nikhil 
Banga Nagarik Sangha (NBNS). Its avowed aim is 
to create a “‘Swadhin Baùgabhumi” or independent 
Bangali-land to be carved out of six districts of 
Bangladesh, exclusively for the Hindu minorities of 
Bangladesh. The NBNS’s close ally is Bangladesh 
Liberation Organisation or BLO (named after the 
PLO). The BLO’s slogan is for a “Bengali Home- 
Jand” but except for the difference in nomenclature, 
both mean the same thing. The self-styled 
‘‘Rashtrapati’” of Bangabhumi is one Partha 
Samanta, a mysterious figure whom none except the 
top leaders has seen. 

Actually, Partha Samanta is believed to be the 
assumed name of one Dr Kalidas Vaidya, an unim- 
pressive personality. A half-hour talk with him at his 
residence at Garfa, an eastern suburb of Calcutta, 
left one wondering how a man like him could be the 
“supreme leader” of an apparently militant orga- 
nisation whose followers are increasing — a fact 
confirmed by a senior police official. 

The Swadhin Bangabhumi “‘government”? has its 
own flag, national anthem, State emblem, directive 
principles of State policy and also its “capital” 
“somewhere in Bangladesh”. It also claims to have 
its own “‘army’’, the Banga Sena. ;It is a secretive 
organisation and very little is known either about 
its source of funds or about its actoal functioning. 
Some ‘observers strongly suspect that the NBNS 
and BLO have some clandestine link with and back- 
ing of some Central outfit. 

For the last few years, the NBNS and BLO have 
been organising an occasional “March to Bangla- 
desh”. Initially, they used to be a few score ill-fed, 
ill-clad poor people. The police used to turn them 
back at our border with Bangladesh. The whole 
show used to be comical. But gradually their 
strength incteased to a few hundred and now to a 
few thousand. ` 

The last such “march”, held on July 22, witnessed 
a few thousand young men smartly attired in white 
dress. Where is the money coming from? Though 
they are turned back every time from the border, 
their activities are causing and spreading communal 
tension on both sides of the border. So far, there 

(Continued on page 34) 
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a EAA D SE E D 0 S O E STE S- 


A SOVIET VIEWPOINT 


Problem of Inter-ethnic Relations 


Y. YAKOVETS 


T= concept of a common European home got 

_ global appeal after the Soviet leader proposed it. 
With the days, all nations see with more clarity that 
universal human interests are more important than 
class, national and other group interests. Barriers 
rose ever higher between nations as centuries passed. 
Now the opposite trend is gaining strength, and 
national economies are beginning to integrate and 
complement each other. 

Yet the integration trend is counterbalanced by 
another : tensions and contradictions are mounting 
even in multi-ethnic states of long standing. The 
Soviet Union is no exception. 

Some of these tensions often take the ugly and 
frightening form of strife, even bloodshed. The inter- 
ethnic crisis demands radical solution — but what 
are they? 


AS I see it, only two ways are possible: either we 
rebuild the Soviet Union, the home we share, on 
cardinally new principles; or, our republics wall off 

- from each other and maintain only feeble confedera- 
tive contacts. 

This is a vital question. It determines the destiny 
of this country, so it is difficult to suppress the 
emotions it involves. Yet we have to keep cool 
minds as we weigh all possibilities that either of the 
two variants promises us. 

One of the extreme views is that the Soviet home 
has to be pulled down, a number of republics leav- 
ing the federation. Another way is to reorganise the 
Soviet Union into a confederation of independent 
states, each with its own political and economic 
structures, currency, customs services, official langu- 
age, UN membership and everything else that 
complete sovereignty presupposes. This is quite a 
practicable way. The prevailing Constitution of the 
USSR,. like the preceding one, stipulates every 
constituent republic’s right to secede from the fede- 
ration — though we have no legal mechanism for 
secession, for the time being. Let us see the possible 
results of secession. 

Every seceding republic would, doubtless, have 

. much greater sovereignty than now, with complete 
independence in social economic, scientific and 
technological policy-making, and in determining its 
political structure. Such republics would be inde- 
pendent in international relations and make under- 
Standings with other countries. With such indepen; 
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dence, their responsibility would grow manyfold for 
all the negative results they would be doomed to 
face, as contacts that took shape over decades 
cannot be severed painlessly. 

Every republic has its natural riches, but only the 
Russian Federation has riches abundant enough to 
satisfy the vital demands of its economy and popu- 
lation. Other republics would not survive without 
large-scale imports of minerals, timber and many 
kinds of agricultural products, raw or finished. 
While they are in the Soviet Union, they make their 
purchases according to national wholesale prices. 
On most occasions, they are much lower than those 
accepted in the global foreign trade. True, almost 
all developed countries import their raw materials — 
but then, the adaptation to new price structures. 
demands a Jong and strenuous economic restructur- 
ing. Republics would need competitive produce to 
enter the world market as full-blooded exporters and 
have something in exchange for their imports. The 
whole Soviet Union has not enough of such produce 
to offer, to say nothing of individual republics. 


Foreign loans would hardly serve as a remedy: 


creditors are no longer so helpful as they were, and 
debts have to be paid sooner or later with consider- 
able interest. 

There is another issue, no less involved: the expen- 
sive but necessary introduction of the latest scienti- 
fic and technological achievements. Progress is 
difficult with complete self-reliance, and it is hardly 
possible to overcome the deep-going technological 
crisis on one’s own. 

Another problem: the population has to be fed 
and clothed. Every family needs a flat or house of 
its own, and every household needs appliances and 
services, whose standards grow along with the spec- 
tacular improvements in the global standards, the 
Soviet Union falling desperately behind them. We 
have to find the best way to improve the Soviet way 
of life. Is it easier to doit on one’s own or all 
together, with mutual support and exchange of 
goods and services? The answer is all too clear. 

Last but not least, will disintegration of the Soviet 
Union help to solve the ethnic issue? True, the 
indigenous population of a seceding republic will 
have the say-so in all state affairs — yet the ethnic 
strife will get ever worse. The Soviet Union has no 
republics with a homogeneous ethnic structure: every 
one has several dozen ethnic communities. In some, 
the basic ethnic entity accounts for only a minority 
of the population — and every one has hundreds 
of thousands of mixed families. 

Atavistic chauvinist manifestations and drastic 
demands for changes of frontiers undermine the 
very foundations of the Soviet state. With secession, 


frontiers would divide not only republics but wall 
off their parts from each other: suffice it to remem- 
ber Nagorny Karabakh. The frontiers will cross 
families and trample on human lives. Hence social 
and political upheavals and an inter-ethnic strife still 
more bitter than before. Sure, only selfish leaders 
seeking spectacular political careers will gain. 

Thus, the demolitron of the common Soviet home 
would lead us into a blind alley. We ~certainly need 
the other way: the home has to be radically improv- 
ed for all dwellers to feel comfortable, Passions 
are seething around such proposed reconstruction. 
Step by step, the nation is working out the outline 
of its home the way it should be. Regional cost- 
accounting is able to provide the economic basis for 
the reconstruction ‘effort. The plan for it is outlined 
in the Draft Platform of the Soviet Communist 
Party: “The Nationalities Policy of the Party in the 
Present-Day Situation”. 

Now, for the basic principles of such restractur- 
ing. 


THE effort has to start with the basis — production 
forces. To raise them onto a new level shall be the 
main goal and decisive criterion for the efficiency of 
the regional cost-accounting system. For many 
decades; the Soviet Union had a drastically central- 
ised policy of distributing its production forces, with 
prioricy given to Defence and heavy industries. 
Hence disproportionate development of many regions 
and their one-sided economies. Parts of the Soviet 
Union are in dire dependence on each other, with 
the volume of cargó haulage swollen beyond recog- 
nition — an unjustified pattern. The Soviet Union 
has 2.2 times more cargo traffic per national income 
une than the United States, while they were equal in 
1950. 

Our country needs a firm course on putting an end 
to economic disproportion. Our production forces 
must develop in a complex. Individual republics, 
regions, territories — and even districts need self-_ 
reliance. I don’t mean to say that all are entitled to 


similar production structures and that any one of , 


them will be able to satisfy its own demands relying 


solely on its own resources. Surely, unified and- 


mutually independent regions are only castles in the 
air. Yet every region has a chance to elaborate and 
implement a long-term strategy for restructuring its 
economy, based on promoted self-reliance, growing 
efficiency, and new concepts of its role in the 
„national and international division of labour. 

Full and effective employment of the able-bodied 
population is one of the ‘cornerstones of the new 
patterns of production force distribution. The right 
to rational and efficient labour able to provide 
worthy living conditions is the basic human right. 
More than that, such labour is a necessity for every 
healthy person. But it is not enough to proclaim 

_ this right — it has to be economically guaranteed. 

To get such guarantees, regions with excessive 
workforce are entitled to new production structures: 
structures able to provide the effective use of man- 
power and economic and cultural progress. Man- 
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power shall no longer be moved closer to production 

centres. On the contrary, production has to come 

close to the workers. For instance, thousands of 

small enterprises will be welcome in Central Asia 

n Transcaucasia, with many employees working at 
ome. 


Natural resources are another cornerstone for the ' 


new economy. We used to squander our natural. 


riches. Such ecological policy is doomed to disaster. 
Yet there are also the growing national demands to 
reckon with, The way out is in every region shifting 
to closed, waste-free, complex use of natural 
resources. Apart from its efficiency, it prevents 
environmental pollution. As the UN expert commis- 
sion headed by Vasili Leontyev forecasts, the 
developed capitalist countries will satisfy up to three 
quarters for their demands for basic raw materials 
by using waste products before the next century sets 
in. It is high time for the Soviet Union to take up 
the pattern in its economic planning. 

Resolute and comprehensive social conversion of 
production forces under prevailing regional’ cost- 
accounting patterns is also among the cornerstones 
of production restructuring. Not only defence indus- 
tries need such conversion but civil engineering and 
fuel and raw material processing industries, as well. 
They ought to produce at least a rouble’s worth of 
consumer goods per rouble of wages their workers 
earn. 

Last but not least, regional production needs a 
new technological basis. The scientific and techno- 
logical potentials of republics, regions and major 
cities must be reSolutely re-oriented to satisfy the 
vital demands of the consumer. This re-orientation 
effort can be done by colleges, whose research 
potential the Soviet Union now fails to fully imple- 
ment. Every region will need a selective policy in 
science and technology to ensure production of com- 
petitive goods on a high technological level. 

These issues should be more fully reflected in the 
Communist Party platform on its nationalities 
policy. 


WHILE rebuilding the foundation of our common 
home, we should also rebuild its “support struc- 
tures”. Their framework is regional cost-accounting, 
based on new attitudes to property relations, distri- 
bution, exchange and the full powers and responsibi- 
lity of the regions for assured extended reproduction 
on the basis of self-financing. 

_ The stereotype that is most difficult to overcome 
is the view that property of the whole nation implies 
the exclusive right of the State (its bureaucratic 
apparatus) to manage the use and appropriation of 
the common wealth and surplus product. This view 
is the essence of the state-bureaucratic model of 
socialism. Meanwhile, the interests of society and 
the state apparatus do not always coincide. Socialist 
ownership has maay stages and the whole country 
should have the right to participate in its manage- 
ment and appropriation through its elected bodies. 
The right to manage and appropriate property should 
also be given to the republican and local Soviets, 
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factories and organisations, families and individual 
workers. No one should have an exclusive right to 
ownership, barring or discriminating against the rest. 

However, someone is leader in exercising the right 
to ownership, and this status depends, above all, on 
the level of socialisation of property. It is equally 
unwise to place railways, airlines and hydro power 
stations under local control and concentrate in the 
central control of the services, the local building 
materials industries and the production of souvenirs. 
The main thing is not to deprive the producer of 
ownership rights. At every level there should be 
enough powers and resources for the self-financing 
of ordinary and extended reproduction at the expense 
of the incomes earned. This is an objective criterion 
of the division of powers in the field of ownership 
between self-financing producers, districts, regions 
and republics and the centre. As long as an 
optimum measure of division has not been found, 
everyone is trying to steal the blanket instead of 
doing something to get a bigger one. 

In its draft policy on nationalities the Communist 
Party called for the need to indicate Precisely what 
kinds of enterprises should be owned by the whole 
nation and what should be owned by the republics 
(Union and autonomous), communities, co-opera- 
tives, public organisations and the workers. Conse- 
quently, there is a need to work out a scientifically 
sound criteria for determining the kind of ownership 
of each enterprise and a mechanism for cooperation 
between the different kinds of property in a single 
process of socialist reproduction. 

The mechanism of appropriation is functioning 
through distribution ofthe profits made. Here one 
can find the most flagrant abnormalities, allowing 
the bureaucrats to do what they like and the mono- 
polies to control everything. Nearly three-quarters 
of the national income used are concentrated in the 
state budget only to return later to the regions, 
enterprises and workers in the form of subsidies and 
centrally-distributed funds. As a. result, everyone 
feels deprived and seeks to get as much as possible 
from the Centre without caring about the conse- 
quences. Every factory and every worker knows 
that if they work better the higher-up authorities will 
“skim off the fat” from their profits to shore up 
those who are lagging behind. Nothing is more 
discouraging than this method of distribution, 

Economically sound distribution, stimulating 
efficiency, should be regulated by law and take the 
form of taxes, so that every factory, worker and 
region could know in advance their share of the 
profit made. Taxes and prices of resources 
should be stable and equal for all. Discounts and 
other privileges can only be granted to those who 
are developing basically new products or carrying 
out major social or environmental programmes, 
Though the national budget may “lose weight” asa 
result, it will become stronger, deficit-free and able- 
bodied. 

It should be sufficient for the Soviet Union to be 
able to perform its functions in ensuring dynamic 
and stable development of the economy, tackling the 
common problems of the economy, science, culture, 
defence and security of the country and maintaining 
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economic co-operation with foreign countries. ‘The 
Communist Party’s document contains a sensible 
proposal for the creation of a national fund to help 
economically less developed regions afflicted by 
natural calamities or ecological disasters, The 
organisation and management of this fund should 
be democratically controlled by representatives of 
all nationalities and its resources should be allocated 
to specific projects and with sufficient publicity. 

The most difficult thing in exchange relations is 
transition to a regulated market, its de-monopolisa- 
tion and saturation with goods and services. Market 
isa complex mechanism. It is contradictory and 
may be destructive if it gets out of control and as a 
result of inflation begins quickly to re-distribute 
incomes between regions, industries, enterprises and 
population groups, creating social instability and 
sparking off violent conflicts. 

Any attempt at creating isolated local markets or 
introducing on them a currency backed by goods 
will be futile: the economic ties between the regions 
are too complex and strong and their severance may 
further stimulate budget deficit and inflation. There 
is a need for radical, common actions to create a 
nationwide market in our common home, though no 
quick success can be guaranteed here. Yet, there is 
no other way out. 


a 


THE problem of sources of self-financing for terri- 
torial development isa major sturnbling-block on 
the road to regional cost accounting. As the calcula- 
tions given in an earlier issue of Ekonomicheskaya 
Gazeta (No. 32 for 1989) show, all the republican 
budgets (just as the USSR budget) are suffering from 
deficit now. And it will still be there after the transi- 
tion to the principles of territorial cost-accounting, 
as proposed by the Baltic Republics. What kind of 
operations on a self-supporting basis can one speak 
about in the conditions of general, stable and consi- 
derable unprofitability? 

Such a situation is put down to the imperfect 
prices, and their revision is demanded. But calcula- 
tions on the basis of world prices does not give a 
much more promising picture. 

It is possible to increase revenues through a rise 
in the prices of products supplied to the other repub- 
lics. But, indeed, the latter will return in kind, and 
the racein prices will be intensified with all the 
contradictions inherent in galloping inflation. Spend- 
ing will grow in parallel with the growth of revenues:. 
where will then additional profits come from? 

Another option: to concentrate al! payments made 
by enterprises (both all-Union and republican) in 
the budgets of the Union republics, at the same 
time contributing part of revenues to the USSR 
budget on the basis of fixed norms equal for all the 
republics (per worker, for example). But what is 
to be done then with the present 100,000-million 
deficit of the state budget, which is mainly spent 
on meeting the social and industrial needs of the 
republics? Indeed, the budgets of the republics now 
cover only a little over a quarter of their spending 
at the expense of their own revenues, The sum total 
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of revenues and expenditure on a nationwide scale 
will not change as a result of re-distribution. 

It seems to me that the main road lies elsewhere. 
The transition to regional cost accounting should 
lead to an absolute and relative (compared with 
expenditure) substantial increase in earned (and not 
received as a result of re-distribution) incomes in 
each Union and Autonomous Republic, region and 
territory. That is what one should begin with in 
preparations for going over to regional cost account- 
ing. And there are quite a few sources for this in 
the conditions of booming republican and local 
economies: the restructuring of the regional economy 
on the basis of a considerable increase in the pro- 
portion of consumer goods yielding, as a rule, profits 
and turnover taxes; greater effectiveness of agri- 
culture, a drastic reduction in losses and subsidies; 
active replacement of primary raw materials with 
salvage, which is much more economical; and the 
faster development of tourism and other profitable 
services. 7 

Expanding foreign economic relations is yet another 
source of self-financing for the region. The project 
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VP Singhs and R.K. Hegdes What will that do to the 
regional parties? Even the Telugu Desam party will 
have no rationale to continue as before. It was 
Rajiv Gandhi, by insulting Anjiah who mace the 
Telugu Desam possible. A Congress without Rajiv 
Gandhi would have become a cleansed Congress, a 
new Congress, with a new appeal. 

It is by no means easy to predict which of the 
three scenaridus will be enacted. The element of 
uncertainty hangs like a thick pall all over the coun- 
try. The traditional combinations may not work. 
Rajiv Gandhi’s personal appeal is undoubtedly 
waning. He cannot, for example, take the Muslim 
or the Scheduled Caste vote for granted. In 1984 
an overwhelming majority of women voted for the 
poor orphan. The orphan image is outdated. Rajiv 
Gandhi comes through more as a bully, a mean, 
vengeful man who will not hesitate to use every trick 
of the game from forgery to charter assassination to 
stay in power. j 

How will this go down among the 350 million 
strong voters? There ıs no way of knowing and 
polls, at best, are weak straws. There is no dis- 
cernible Rajiv Wave as there was in 1984 People 
still come in large crowds to see him, more than to 
hear him. To what extent these crowds are for real 
is anybody’s guess. Villagers are always game for 
a little tamasha, a little entertainment for the massive 
routine of day-to-day existence. And a Rajiv visit is 
rarely anything more thana passing tamasha. Casting 
a vote in favour of the party is a different thing. 
That is governed not, by Rajiv Gandhi’s alleged 
charisma but by many extraneous conditions. 

Informed opinion is that Congress-I will get no- 
where near the two-thirds plus majority it won in 
1984. A bare majority might give Rajiv Gandhi 
breathing space but then he might be forced into a 
mid-term election. The Opposition will be pressing 
hard on him since it will be less constrained by the 
bounds of power. Rajiv Gandhi will be continuously 
on the defensive. But getting less than a bare majo- 
rity will be inviting a change of leadership. There 
will be demands for Rajiv Gandhi’s head. ; 

Many believe that the psychological moment will 


of creating tne INOVZOTOU Upc DVULUI, Wines ume 
been prepared by the Regional Executive Committee 
and the Academy of the National Economy at the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, shows the effec- 
tiveness of setting up a territorial foreign economic 
relations complex specialising in international and 
domestic tourism, the production of video equip- 
ment and video-copies of masterpieces of art, as 
well as regional development. Similar projects are 
being worked out in other regions, too. 

The restructuring and renovation of our common 
home isa difficult and challenging job. For the 
time being, there are many more questions than 
meaningful answers here. A serious quest and sharp 
and open discussions at the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee’s plenary meeting on inter-ethnic relations, 
at the Congress of People’s Deputies and the USSR 
Supreme Soviet session are still to take place before 
we succeed in drawing up an acceptable plan for 
restructuring our common home and putting it into 
effect with the maximum of caution and considera- 
tion. There is simply no other way out. It is time 
to jointly tackle this job in real earnest. "> 


eee 
arrive when the election dates are firmed up and 
publicly announced. Some sources believe that there 
will be an exodus from the Congress-I to the Opposi- 
tion, Wasn’t it Babu Jagjivan Ram who opted out 
of the Congress-I once the Emergency was lifted? 
One can reasonably expect many latter-day Jagjivan 
Rams waiting in the wings. 

A school of thought is meanwhile emerging that 
hopes that a statement from Arun Singh supporting 
General Sundarji may clinch the issue and make the 
difference between a Congress-I victory and defeat. 
Arun Singh’s backing uf his erstwhile friend may not 
be as much a support to Rajiv Gandhi as his failure 
to do so will be for his downfall. Rajiv Gandhi has 
been losing support in the urban areas somewhat 
rapidly. Charges against V P Singh have really not 
caught on. On the contrary, many believe that they are 
part of the government’s department of dirty tricks. 

There is another aspect to the likely voting pattern 
that needs examination. Will there be a Hindu Wave 
to push the Bharatiya Janata Party into the fore- 
front? One thing is certain: the BJP has been steadily 
— and quietly — gaining ground, especially in the 
Hindi belt. Whether it would fare better than the 
Janata Dal remains a matter of conjecture. Presently, 
equations are being worked out and seat adjustments 
wrapped up into a neat packet. In any one-to-one 
confrontation between the Congress-I and the Oppo- 
sition, the former stands little chance in most consti- 
tucncies. And that is precisely what is now being 
aimed at. 

One major worry remains and that is whether a 
National Front government will hold. Many citizens 
are tightly worried about the opposition leadership. 
As yet it does not seem to have learnt the lessons of 
1979. On the other hand, Opposition leaders are 
sensing victory and nothing is more conducive to 
unity than a shared feeling that power may at last 
come to it. The Janata victory after the emergency 
was a false dawn. But a National Front victory may 
see the emergence of a real two-party system, some- 
thing to be devoutly wished for. What a National 
Front victory will achieve for sure, however, is the 
final defeat of dynasticism and sycophancy. That 
may yet be the best gift that 1990 will bear to the 
country, which must work to deserve it. O (Courtesy: 
Sunday Observer) 
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Gorbachev Pushes Perestroika 


DEV MURARKA 


Mxsar GORBACHEV is at last coming to a parting 

of the ways with the conservatives. The most 
burning question in Soviet internal politics today, 
therefore is: which way will he move? 

The mounting public dissatisfaction, requiring 
urgent and effective remedies in the economic field, 
has made it an issue of tremendous public debate 
and speculation. Hence the baseless rumours of 
coups. Hence the predictions that if there is 
no improvement in the situation he will have 
to go, though no one can point to an alter- 
native. This explains the sensational political 
scare stories appearing in the American press during 
Boris Yeltsin’s visit to the United States. 

Much of the wild speculation appears not to take 
into account the way Gorbachev is responding to 
the present crisis, and even Jess his personal charact- 
er. He is, of course, fully aware of the tense state 
of public opinion. In some ways his conduct has 
been affected by it. But there is no suggestion of 
weakness or lack of resolve in his response. On 
the contrary, he is operating with assertive 
confidence. 

This year he did not go on -a meet-the-people 
tour after returning from summer holidays. But 
because a highly critical atmosphere was building 
up in his absence, he came back to Moscow to take 
charge. He met the representatives of the Baltic 
republics, reassuring them he would look after their 
aspirations, and persuaded the Politburo to call a 
Plenum quickly to approve convening a Party 
Congress earlier than scheduled and make a move 
to deal with the ethnic conflicts plaguing the coun- 
try. Having done that, he addressed the nation on 
television on September 8. 

The first impression of the broadcast was that it 
did not contain anything new or concrete and was 
full of vague generalities, Yet, if the broadcast is 
considered carefully, and in the context of other 
developments and pronouncements, it turns out to 
be quite a startling purview of the far-reaching 
political changes he has in mind. 

The essence of his politics so far has been a reli- 
ance on consensus weighted in favour of the conser- 
vatives, much to the irritation of the radicals. In this 
way he had undoubtedly hoped to persuade the 
conservatives to support his programme of reforms 
actively. This ploy worked well up to the time of the 
elections to the Congress of Deputies. The conserva- 
tives could put up with the political reforms so long 
as their position was not under serious threat. As it 
happened, they managed even to capture the majority 
of the seats in the Congress. Economic reforms had 
been few and did not seriously affect them. 
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Nevertheless, a dramatic change in the psychology 
of the people took place with the convening of the 
Congress. They became totally unafraid and brought 
to the fore their grievances, mainly in the economic 
field. The conservatives should have been alerted by 
the fact that wherever seats were contested, most 
of their candidates were rejected by the people in 
favour of more reformist contenders. This has given 
rise to a highly paradoxical situation in which dis- 
satisfaction with Gorbachev is really tremendous and 
growing but at the same time people expect and 
want him to take more radical measures. This con- 
stitutes the base of his strength. 

This is what has brought Gorbachev to the parting 
of ways with the conservatives. He may or may not 
accept all the views of the radicals. While previcusly 
all his speeches were somewhat tilted in favour of 
the conservatives and full of hope about their accept- 
ance of radical reforms, his television broadcast on 
September 8 departed from this practice. He only 
refrained from mentioning that he understood that it 
was a demand for restoration of Stalinism, though 
he clearly hinted at it when he added that “some are 
ready to give up perestroika and return to the past’’. 
In Soviet political vocabulary, this means reverting 
to the period of Stalin and Brezhnev. 

Gorbachev has clearly indicated that far-reaching 
reforms will be initiated with the approval of the 
Second Congress of Deputies, and the forthcoming 
session of the Supreme Soviet which assembles on 
September 25. He insists that a real transfer of 
power in the Soviet political system has already 
taken place, even though the extent of it is still 
debatable. Besides, to deepen these gains, it is 
essential that the Communist Party apparat be 
renewed and reshaped. 

This, too, he is preparing to do. It was not all a coincidence 
that immediately after the broadcast it was announced that 
the Politburo meeting that day had called a Plenum of the 
Central Committee to discuss a new ethnic policy and to 
call the 28th Congress of the CPSU ahead of schedule, most 
probably next spring. Undoubtedly, the preparations for 
the Congress will provide the opportunity for a big clean-up 
in the party organisation and election of a new Central Com- 
mittee more responsive to Gorbachev, which in turn will 
elect a new Politburo with greater identity of views. 

Gorbachev has received much flak in the recent past from 
the radicals for being close to the conservatives. Now he is 
preparing to side-step them in a big Way if not to break with 
them altogether. This will undoubtedly delight the radicals 
who have contended all along that without such a break 
neither Gorbachev nor the country can move forward. But 


the break will be on Gorbachev’s not on radicals’ terms, 
and it will not be total. 

Gorbachev is too astute not to take into account that the 
conservatives constitute a big force at all levels of the Soviet 
system. Their hold cannot be broken at one go. Until now 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Kripa Shankar : Planning Ethos 
(Contd. from page 8) 


overwhelmingly large proportion of the population 
and poverty eradication is correlated with growth in 
agriculture, the latter should be given greater impor- 
tance more so as regards development of irrigation. 
But in the plan, the share of agriculture is only six 
per cent of the total outlay. If rural development 
and special area programme is included, the percent- 
age rises to 13. Irrigation accounts for another 
nearly 10 per cent of the outlay but the bulk of the 
outlay is on large and medium irrigation where 
utilisation is low. 

Development of irrigation, soil and water- 
conservation, afforestation and construction acti- 
vities can become the core activity in providing 
employment to the rural poor within the rural areas 
itself which will not require large investment per 
unit of employment and will also not require migra- 
tion. It has been estimated that if the Government 

‘can set apart 10 per cent of its total spending for 
these activities, employment for about 13 lakh 
persons can be generated. A land army of sucha 
dimension can be maintained to undertake the 
above-mentioned activities on a regular basis. It is 
characteristic of a parasitic ruling class that instead 
of creating large employment on a regular basis on 
the above-mentioned activities, the emphasis under 
poverty alleviation programmes is on loans for self- 
employment which allows the bureaucracy to have 
its pound of flesh. 

The outlay on soil and water-conservation under 
the Seventh Plan is less than 0.5 per cent of the total 
outlay and on forestry it is just one per cent. With 
such low outlay very little can be done in these 
areas but there are certain items on which there is 
significant outlay. Outlay on space at Rs 700 crores is 
almost equal to that of soil and water conservation. 
The Seventh Plan outlay on broadcasting and 
Doordarshan and information at Rs 1600 crores is 
more than two times that on soi] and water-conser- 
vation and almost equal to that of forestry. Outlay 
on minor irrigation at Rs 2805 crores is lower than 
what has been provided for civil aviation tourism, 
port and light houses and atomic energy put 
together. Outlay on petroleum is double of what has 
been provided for the anti-poverty programmes like 
IRDP, NREP and RLEGP. Outlay on telecommuni- 
cation alone (Rs 4538 crores) is more than what has 
been provided for the much-trumpeted anti-poverty 
programmes like integrated Rural Development 
(Rs 3474 crores). 

Ultimately, the policies pursued by the Govern- 
ment are a reflection of the interest of the ruling 
classes and so long as the masses are inert and 
unorganised the ruling coalition will try to gain at 
their expense. C) ' 
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have been no official attempt to curb their activities. 

Scores of taped speeches by some Muslim funda- 
mentalist leaders of Bangladesh, attacking the 
Communist philosophy and ideology and Commu- 
nist rule, are being smuggled inio the border 
districts of West Bengal and freely played at wayside 
shops. The attack is not so much against Hinduism 
as against Communism. Obviously, the purpose is 
to poison the minds of the Bengali Muslims against 
the ruling Left Front Government. 


The Front constituents now seem to be gradually 
waking up to the mischief-making potentiality of these 
elements. Some literature highlighting the communal 
danger has starting coming out. Mention may be 
made of two Bengali pamphlets, one by CPI-M 
leader and State Transport Minister Shyamal 
Chakravarty on the problem of fundamentalism in 
West Bengal and the other by Nandagopal Bhatta- 
charyya, secretary of the CPI West Bengal State 
Council, entitled ‘‘Ashani Sanket” (Storm Signal). 

The menace of communalism is, indeed, very real. 
Isolated incidents like theone at Katra Masjid in 
Murshidabad district last year or the series of 
skirmishes at Kidderpore in Calcutta point to the 
danger. It is time that not only the Left but also 
all secular-democratic parties joined hands to 
combat and foil the macninations of the commu- 
nalists and fundamentalists. Despite the Left-nationa- 
list tradition and the liberal culture of Bengal, there 
is no room for complacency. O 
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Datta-Ray : Not by Bofors: Alone 
(Contd. from page 3) 


this. Its leadership is in a panic, fighting back to 
the wall. Sri Lanka and Nepal are standing indict- 
' ments of an assertive foreign policy and military 
adventurism. The IPKF’s traumatic experience may 
damage our last bulwark against chaos.. 

According to the latest official statistics, the indus- 
ttrial growth rate was down to 2.5 per cent in May 
against about 16 per cent a year earlier. With few 
.of the social and economic expectations of self- 
-Government realised, measures like the Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana or the Panchayati Raj and Nagar- 
palika Bills are seen as little more than gimmicks 
‘to create an illusion of concern. 

Nor could the ruling party’s handling of domestic 
politics be more inept. The bloodshed in Assam 
‘indicates it has learnt nothing from the running sore 
-of Punjab. It has risked a grave breach'by wrecking 
the Kashmir alliance. Congress-I cadres have been 
encouraged (or permitted) to clamour for President’s 
rule in every State that is ruled bya party that 
belongs to the national Opposition. i 

Rajiv Gandhi’s own conduct in Hyderabad dis- 
graced the office of Prime Minister: of a great 
country. By needling Narayan Dutt |Tewari he 
-seems to be alienating one of the few surviving 
lieutenants who can command the obedience of the 
party as a whole. The Prime Minister must know that 
mot all the applause in Belgrade can compensate for 
these failures or for grave allegations ‘of massive 
<corruption. 

In its extremity the Congress-I may stoop to all 
manner of desperate and devious stratagems to dis- 
credit its opponents. But this dées not explain the 
posturings of a squabbling Opposition'that seems, 
if anything, to exceed the Congress-1’s ineptitude. 
It has made hardly any constructive contribution to 
-the national discussion on India’s relations with 
“Nepal and Sri Lanka; it has few thoughts'to offer on 
Punjab, Assam or Kashmir; and it is clearly embar- 
rassed by the official strategy of extending local self- 
government on the eve of the polls. 

Nothing could expose the Opposition’s bank- 
uptcy more convincingly than the decision to pro- 
mise women 33 per cent reservation because the 
-Congress-I has committed itself to 30. per cent. 
“Though Vishwanath Pratap Singh talks of changing 
-the system, and the National Front has agreed under 
>the Left’s influence to undertake a countrywide 
“campaign against the Government’s economic bung- 
ling; the public does not identify it with a meaning- 
ful alternative programme of social and: economic 
reform. 

The basic problems that bedevil Indian life are 
rising costs, unemployment, urban squalor, height- 
ened communal tension, the growth ofi organised 
-crime, often under police or political protection, 
bureaucratic callousness, the power shortage, land 
‘hunger, a collapsing system of education and the 
flight of our best brains to the West. They receive 
little enough attention from either side.. That the 
iruling party should gloss over its own failures is 
only to be expected. But V.P. Singh has not thought 


it necessary to point out that a Planet Protection 
Fond may be a fine idea, but who will protect 
Indians? 

One reason for this neglect could be that such 
protection — which means protection of the poor — 
plays little part in the calculations of former Cong- 
ressmen who failed to attain their ambition within 
the Congress-I fold. It may be unrealistic, therefore, 
to expect a more constructive political philosophy 
from them. 

But the Opposition has also persuaded itself that 
the'best means of keeping itself in the public eye, em- 
barrassing the ruling party, and wooing voters is to 
hammer away about the Bofors kickbacks. There is 
no doubt that the tactic hurts since it has forced a 
Government on the defensive to hit back so ruthlessly 
and in so many directions. But now that the Cong- 
ress-I stands exposed, it may also be timely to ask 
whether this one-point programme alone can inspire 
confidence in the dynamism and reforming zeal of a 
conglomerate that is dominated by Devi Lal and his 
sons and N.T. Rama Rao. 

There are those who believe that genuine choice 
has little place at the hustings.. No matter how much 
dirt is unrearthed, they argue, the Congress-I will 
still carry the day because of the patronage in its 
hands, its capacity to buy and rig votes, and because 
of its network of influential vote banks throughout 
the country. The party’s calculated appeal to dis- 
ees minorities is thought to be a further 

elp. 

The only antidote can be a strong, united and 
dedicated alternative party that holds out the hope 
of better living conditions. Clearly, the National 
Front thinks it fits the bill. It might at that, but 
only -if it accepts that roti, kapada aur makan, to 
quote the film, are what most concerns millions of 
voters, including the newly enfranchised 18-21 age 
group. 

Other issues like V.P. Singh’s welcome pledge to 
publish details of all large contracts and to set upa 
public fund for election expenses are not as vital to 
Indian priorities. The promise to write off agricul- 
tura) loans and to enforce the Mandal Commiasion’s 
recommendations are plain bribes and recklessly 
dangerous at that. As for Bofors, it can certainly 
damage Mr Clean’s credibility, but that does not 
mean it will also improve Mr Cleaner’s appeal. O 

(Courtesy: The Statesman) 


Dev Murarka : Moscow Letter 
(Contd. from page 33) 


he had sought to unite them behind him. This fetched him 
some political benefits. Now, however, their support has 
turned into a liability. Benceforth, he will aim at dividing 
them, discarding most of them but retaining a weakened 
section prepared to work with him. Having achieved this, he 
will push through even more radical measures. 

Thore is a measure of risk in all this, because the economic 
situation cannot improve immediately, and public discontent 
may become even greater in the coming months. But it is 
not so great as to threaten him. This is why public interest 
in the outcome of the Plenum, scheduled for September 19, 
has rocketed, some even expecting changes in the political 
hierarchy around Gorbachev. In any case, when the dust 
settles, he fs sure to emerge with still greater control.Q 
(Courtesy: The Times of India, September 19, 1989), 
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IAAI 
pays tribute to 
the enterprise of the 
humble bee. 
And emulates its spirit. 
Continuously. 


The ‘industry’ of the bee is legendary. 
Oblivious to praise or blame, it works with 
single minded dedication. 


IAAI understands. And brings to its own 
task a progressive and innovative outlook 
that has made IAAI the force behind the 


i l l o Institute that has instilled a new work etho- 

international airports at De as » and an optimum performance culture, 

causa and Maranta, 1 mies giving ‘Passenger Convenience’ added 

has gained intemational recognition, too, Seon. 

and is demonstrated by IAAI’s building z 

activities in Libya, Algeria and Tanzania. The industry of the bee. The spirit of IAAI. 
The force that makes airports work for you. 


Recognizing the vital importance of 
training, IAAI runs an Airport Management 
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| Tata Steel’s Community people 
Development and Social Believing that change 
Welfare Department which must come from within, Tata 
has a network of 13 centres Steel has raised volunteer 
and reaches out to more corps drawn from the 
than two lakh persons. community. Known as the 
Covering areas as diverse as Seva Dal, Mahila Dal and 


educatian, health, art and 


ee TATA STEEL 
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India and abroad stand 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Renewing the Pledge 


MIDST all the excitement of a general 
election campaign, it is perhaps diff- 
cult to pause and ponder over issues of 
long-range concern facing the nation 
today. 
The main preoccupation of the election 
campaign, as it has turned out, is the 
question, on one side, of desperately hold- 
ing on to power at any cost, and on the 
other, of equally determinedly to oust 
those in power, leading thereby to a state 
of bitter confrontation. No doubt, the 
established parties would try to improve 
their respective voting records; but thanks 
to the fast-declining image of Rajiv 
Gandhi as the Prime Minister, the ques- 
‘tion of an alternative to the present ruling 
establishment has become virtually the 
main focus of nationwide interest in the 
coming electoral battle. As a result, while 
the thrust of the ruling party’s’ election 
campaign is to decry the Opposition as a 
motley crowd which can provide no stable 
government, the parties ranged against the 
ruling Congress have been or the one hand 
concentrating their fire on the misdoings 
of Rajiv and his coterie at the top, and on 
the other striving hard to avert the splitting 
of votes opposed to the Congress-I. 
Consequently, the election campaign 
this time has been highly personalised, as 
the main preoccupation of the two camps 
is to concentrate almost solely on vote- 
catching to the grievous neglect of issues 
of concern to the nation. Serious damage 
has been inflicted on the fabric of the 
nation’s integrity, but these are being 
allowed to deteriorate at an alarming rate. 
The Punjab crisis is a classic case in which 
the government’s fatuous claims of having 
kept it under control is believed by 
nobody, not even by the followers of the 
ruling party. The fast-deteriorating situa- 
tion in the Kashmir valley has ceased to 
be a mere law-and-order problem; disturb- 
ing reverberations of secessionism can be 
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heard there today more than at any other 
time in the last forty years. 

New clusters of dissent and regional 
assertion are emerging: after Gorkhaland 
has come the demand for Jharkhand, while 
the slogan for Bodoland has become a 
handy issue in the slanging match between 
the Centre and the State of Assam. 

Even such an issue of common concern 
as decentralisation of powers to which all 
responsible parties are formally committed, 
has been vulgarised as an electioneering 
item without the least endeavour at seek- 
ing out a national consensus around it. 
The dishonesty behind the sudden move 
to push through at break-neck speed the 
Panchayati Raj and the Nagarpalika 
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legislations is difficult to conceal, since 
Rajiv Gandhi, by his action, approach and 
attitude, has been consistently trying to 
constrict the rights and powers of the 
States in his bidto build a central auto- 
cracy over which he can preside. Never 
before the complaints of the States against 
the Centre have reached such a bitter 
pitch. 

The preseni prime ministerial authority 
at the Centre has also been responsible 
for undermining many of the institutions 
reared by our parliamentary democracy. 
Instead of investing the existing institu- 
tions of governance with genuine demo- 
cratic content, what one witnesses is the 
systematic debilitation of such institutions 
by the present regime. The Fourth Estate 


is being calculatedly subverted to reduce ` 


it into a plianttool in the hands of the 
ruling establishment. While the electronic 
media has been shamelessly reduced to an 
advertisement agency of the Prime Minis- 
ter and his entourage, one can notice a 
dangerous drive to destroy the freedom of 
the print media by blatant manipulations 
to get rid of editors and journalists who 
refuse to be subservient. 

At the same time, there has come upa 
whole host of dangerous developments in 
in our social, economic life. Communal 
passions are being permitted to be roused, 
tearing apart the very concept of national 
integrity. The machinery of administration 
itself has in many areas been allowed to 
be contaminated by the virus of commu- 
nal hatred. 

Much is being made about the boost to 





The Solution 
BERTOLT BRECHT 


In the wake of the recent developments in East 
Germany it is worth recalling the following memorable 
lines of the GDR’s great poet and playwright, Bertolt 
Brecht. This was one of his last poems on the workers’ 
uprising in that country in 1953. — Editor 


After the uprising of 17th June 

The Secretary of the Writers’ Union 

Had leaflets distributed in the Stalinallee 
Stating that the people 

Had forfeited the confidence of the government 
And could win it back only 

By redoubled efforts. Would it not be easier 

In that case for the government 

To dissolve the people 

And elect another? 
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the economy in the last five years under 
Rajiv Gandhi. What his so-called libera- 
lisation policy has sought to achieve and. 
has achieved toa large measure, isto 
bring momentum to Big Business and 
ensure the promotion of interests of the 
affluent upper ten per cent in our society, 
and thereby has systematically helped to 
widen the fearsome gap of disparity bet- 
ween the wealthy few and the vast dispos- 
sessed majority. Without the least sense of 
shame at this frankly immoral approach, 
the present establishment has opened the 
gates to giant transnationals not only 
investing in our country but to grab the 
vast internal market to the consternation. 
of those who through their initiative and 
entrepreneurship have built up many an 
indigenous industry. Self-reliance has be- 
come a forgotten, if not an unmentionable,. 
word under the Rajiv Raj. And it is no 
longer a secret that thanks to the profligacy: 
inherent in the present government’s 
economic strategy, the country will be 
faced with bankruptcy, requiring large- 
scale foreign credit — taking the straight 
road to the Debt Trap.. 

With such a collapse of national’ 
values — the responsibility for which 
has to be shared by the political 
leadership of al affiliations — it is. 
not surprising that acknowledged crimi- 
nal elements should have entered our 
political life and have been destroying it. 
This has made many an old stalwart wake 
up and warn the nation against this deadly, 
menace. Criminalisation of politics, how- 
ever, cannot be eliminated by mere warn- 
ings. The drive against it has to be part of 
an all-round national crusade to uplift our- 
public life — embracing polity, economy,, 
social and cultural life. 

In the midst of this gloom, one is 
strengthened by the awareness that there 
are hundreds and thousands in all parts of 
the country actively engaged in stupendous 
endeavour at bringing sanity and con- 
science back to our national life. Fortified 
with this consciousness and committed to 
serve, without fear or favour, such forces of 
democracy and enlightenment, Mainstream 
enters the twentyeighth year of its modest 
but purposeful career. 


N.C.. 
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In the centenary of Jawaharlal Nehru’s birth it is pertinent to recount his views on socialism and 


capitalism when he was the country’s first Prime Minister. 


These excerpts — taken from one of his 


letters (that he had written to the Chief Ministers of the Indian Union on October 14, 1956) in the Letters 
to Chief Ministers, Vol 4 (1954-57); General Editor: G. Parthasarathi; published by the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund, New Delhi — bring out his lucid analyses of socialism, capitalism and monopoly 
capital in the context of the Marxian approach and the changes that have occurred since Marx’s demise. 


These are of particular relevance in today’s conditions both in India and the world at large. 


—Editor 





Socialism, Capitalism, Monopoly Capital 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


NeeL two years ago, we adopted, at the Avadi 

Congress as well as in Parliament, the socialist 
pattern of society as our goal. That was nota 
sudden decision, but a natural development of our 
thinking and our national movement. Ever since 
the twenties, the Congress had been favourably 
inclined towards socialistic ideas. It is true that 
Congress thinking was rather vague and not precise, 
and was governed chiefly by idealistic considerations 
and a desire to raise the under-privileged and to 
eliminate vested interests and the big differences 
between various classes and groups in the country. 
Some Congressmen, undoubtedly, thought more 
precisely and definitely about this socialist pattern. 
When the Socialist Party was formed within the 
Congress twenty years ago, this did not mean that 
the rest of the Congress was against socialism. 

There has been much confusion not only in India 
but elsewhere about the content of socialism and the 
methods to be adopted to achieve it. Outside India, 
even the communist version of socialism and the 
way to achieve it, which have been rigid dogmas, are 
in process of undergoing some change. In the Soviet 
Union, there is greater flexibility in approach, and 
in the other Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
there is a new ferment of ideas. Members of the 
Communist Party of India, bred up in subservience 
to rigid dogmas, have been rather at sea because of 
these developments. 

The Socialist Party led by Dr Lobia can hardly 
be taken seriously, either in its objectives or its 
methods. The Praja Socialist Party, which is still 
supposed to represent the mainstream of socialist 
thought in India, has displayed, in recent times, an 
amazing confusion of ideas. Indeed, in some ways, 
their prominent leaders like Shri Jaya Prakash 
Narayan have drifted away from the basic tenets of 
socialism. Some raise their voices against state 
ownership and condemn it as state capitalism. Some 
even equate democracy with private enterprise and, 
thus, indicate some kind of a basic conflict between 
socialism and democracy. The old socialist view has 
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been, on the other hand, that there is an inherent 
conflict between democracy and capitalism, and 
democracy can only find fulfilment when it extends 
itself from the political field to the economic field. 

I think it is important that there should be clear 
thinking. Words and slogans often Jose their original 
meaning and, to some extent, even get rather out of 
date because of changes. We cannot allow ourselves 
to become victims of slogans without thinking out 
clearly what they mean in present circumstances. 
Unfortunately, people in all parties, including the 
Congress, are far too much in the habit of allowing 
a phrase or a slogan to take the place of thought. 
Because of this, the Communists have become quite 
out of date in spite of their brave professions. Such 
reputation and prestige as they have is largely deriv- 
ed from the achievements of the Soviet Union or of 
China. Members of the Socialist Parties in India 
equally seem to live in a bygone age. So do, let us 
admit, most Congressmen. 

It is no easy matter to define socialism precisely, 
for Socialists themselves differ in their definitions. I 
do not propose to enter into this rather complicated 
question in tbis letter, but I should like to point out 
some broad considerations which we should have in 
view. Some people think that socialism means an 
egalitarian society, that is, equality for everybody 
and nothing more. Socialism certainly aims at a 
removal of differences and equal opportunities for 
all. But socialism is much more than this. The very 
word came into use after the industrial revolution 
had ushered in modern capitalism. It was in facta 
child, as capitalism was, of the industrial revolution 
which for the first time rapidly increased the produc- 
tive apparatus of society and therefore added greatly 
to the available wealth. For the first time in buman 
history the prospect of a measure of well-being for 
everybody came into view and various theories were 
advanced how to achieve it. Marx studied the early 
days of capitalism with remarkable insight and 
prophesied that there would be progressively an 
accumulation of wealth in ever fewer hands and 
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greater misery for ever larger numbers of people. 
This would ultimately result in a revolution ushering 
in the Communist era. Indeed, he expected this 
revolution to take place every time there was some 
crisis in capitalism. 


Marx has been proved right in his analysis in 
many ways, but he has also been proved wrong in 
other ways. Capitalism has survived and prospered 
and even resulted in much higher standards for the 
industrialised communities of the West. But it is true 
that the new stage of capitalism, though markedly 
different from the old stage, bears out the Marxian 
analysis in so far as it is leading to big monopolies. 
In the highly industrialised countries a few huge 
combines have developed and wield enormous 
power. The main argument in favour of private 
enterprise was that it encouraged large-scale compe- 
tition. With the development of these monopolies, 
the sphere of competition becomes lesser and lesser 
and the self-regulating character of the old competi- 
tive economy ceases to function. 


In spite of this growth of monopoly capitalism, to 
some extent capitalism has been kept in check by 
two developments which were not before Marx. 
One is the development to democratic government 
` leading to adult franchise; the other is the develop- 
ment of powerful trade unions in the industrialised 
countries. Both these have helped in improving the 
standards of the common man and in checking the 
predatory character of capitalism. Thus, while 
capitalism has undergone a considerable change, the 
conception of socialism also has to be adapted to 
new conditions. So long as private monopolies re- 
main, it is not possible for any socialist structure of 
society to develop. It becomes essential, therefore, 
for society to control the major means of production 
and to prevent these monopolies from developing. 
And yet, the very nature of capitalism, aided by 
continuing technological progress, is to develop 
these monopolies. 


Another aspect which is to be borne in mind is the 
terrific pace of technological growth and the release 
of new sources of power, finally culminating in 
atomic energy. While it was bad enough for mono- 
poly capitalism to wield great influence previously, 
and in fact to grow bigger and bigger, the prospect 
of this new source of power being controlled by it 
brings grave dangers. 


The result of all this is that even inthe highly 
industrialised countries capitalism, while changing 
considerably, has reached a stage of monopoly utilis- 
ing the latest technology to increase its power to a 
degree which might in future endanger society as a 
whole. In India, the position is not so developed 
and is different. It would be folly for us to pursue 
a path which leads to these dangers and deadlocks. 


We have, [ think, adopted a wise course in trying 
to keep this basic factor in view and yet allowing 
private enterprise to develop in the secondary fields 
which are not of strategic importance. Gradually 
the public sector will grow both absolutely and rela- 
tively, and the whole economy of the country will be 
controlled by it. It is interesting to compare what is 
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happening in a number of other countries in Asia, 
More especially Western Asia, with what we have 
done in India. Very large sums of money have been 
given to these countries as aid and or as profit from 
oil production, These sums have been spent in some 
Improvements, some development of light industries 
and an increasing consumption of consumer goods. 
There has been no basic change in the general level 
of the people. Nor has any foundation been laid for 
any future progress. In effect these large sums have 
been largely wasted. We must learn from this. O 





the 
nationalist leader of the South 


Seventyseven year old Walter Sisulu, 
second-ranking 


Africans fighting apartheid under the banner of 


the African National Congress, was released 
from prison after more than 26 years on Sunday 
(October 15). The other ANC leaders released 
with him after serving long years of imprison- 
ment were Oscare Mptha (the 80-year old ANC 
leader and President of the United Democratic 
Front), Ahmed Kathrada (of Indian origin 
who recently celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
in jail), Jafta Mesemula, Andrew Mlangeni, 
Raymond Mhalaba, Elias Motsdaledi and Wilson 
Mkwayi. Although Nelson Mandela, the symbol 
of the ANC struggle, continues to languish in 
prison, Sisulu and his comrades’ release signifies 
a new stage in the South African mass movement 
to dismantle the inhuman system of apartheid 
and indicates that Manrdela’s release may not be 
too far. 


As a mark of tribute to the indomitable South 
African freedom fighters on this occasion, we 
Publish the following poem from Malibongwe: 
ANC Women: Poetry is also their Weapon. 


— Editor 


This Path 


Child of the soil 

Child of own destiny 

Cross this path 

Cross the sword 

Ride the lions back 

Bound on with shoulders high 

Sky in heavens light the path 

Echoes from this thorny bush guide the way 

Luthuli, Kotane, Mandela, Sisulu trod this 
path 

Pull hard, hack the prickly shrubs 

Burden beads on your brow 

Pilgrim yoke on your back 

Will balm the pzople’s tortured heart 

And bid the sod to seed freedom. 


Rebecca Matlou 
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Reinforcing Democracy 


i P.N. HAKSAR 


NY citizen of the Republic of India, reflecting 

sensitively on the wide range of problems 
facing our country, cannot but come to the conclu- 
sion that there is an urgent need for all of us to 
understand these emerging problems and to seek 
their solution. The most critical and central pro- 
blem is the health and vitality of our democracy. 


As one contemplates the human condition of this 
Earth today, one cannot but feela sense of pride 
that the life and work of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other great sons and daugh- 
ters of Mother Earth left us the most precious 
legacy of political democracy in our country. Every- 
where human spirit is in great turmoil and the arti- 
culation of that turmoil through democratic process 
is essential if we are to avoid destructive upheavals. 
It may be an old cliche that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance but it is a cliche which is eternally 
true. And the society which does not heed to 
this, pay a heavy price in terms of human suffering. 
Viewed in this light, one cannot but express 
grave concern about several matters affecting the 
functioning of our democratic process as well as 
electoral process through which democracy assumes 
form and substance. From time to time, voices of 
concern have been raised about the role of money 
as the lubricant of our electoral process. And 
this money is invariably unaccounted. However, 
the nexus between money and power is „becoming 
increasingly interconnected with mafia-like forma- 
tions aad consequent criminalisation of our electoral 
and political processes. It has become urgently 
necessary to focus attention on this problem. 


Some have argued in favour of proportional 
representation as a means of ensuring better distri- 
bution of power in our society. With the growth of 
mobilising people on the basis of caste, creed, 
language, etc., the proportional representation at 
this juncture of our country will only lead to conso- 
lidation and not transcendence of particularism. 
Also, the narrower the gtoup, the more influential 
will be the wielders of mafia power. The only correc- 
tive to mafia power is to challenge their coercive 
power. And this can only be done by enlarging 
effectively the criteria for ascendancy to power. 


Our people should have the right to reject and say 
‘no’ to all the candidates presenting themselves at 


election and such a negative vote should be regard- 
ed as a valid vote. At the same time, the criterion 
for getting elected as a Member of Parliament or a 
Member of a Legislative Assembly on the basis of a 
majority of even one vote will have to be jettisoned. 
Therefore, it is not unreasonable to demand that no 
candidate can be deemed to be elected unless he or 
she gets a clear majority, that is, 50 per cent of the 
votes. In the context of our village communities, 
where from ancient times the proverb, namely, jiski 
lathi uski bhains has to be challenged, the task of 
lathi wielding must be more difficult by challenging 
him to command the support of more than 60 per 
cent of the registered voters in the village. 


I devoutly hope that the sheer anxiety and con- 
cern would make us search for a consensus on two 
immediate issues: 


1. that mafia-like formation and the consequent 
criminalisation is an urgent problem which needs 
to be tackled; 


2. that the way to tackle it is by changing our 
electoral laws so that a negative vote acquires 
meaning and that a higher percentage of votes is 
necessary than the present rule of victory by 
being the first at the polling booth. 


Iam not unconscious of the extremely corrosive 
influence of bigotry and fanaticism paraded as 
‘religion’. In the long march of humanity for thous- 
ands of years, I am not aware of humanity ever 
having a monument to ‘hate’. All monuments are to 
love and compassion. Only war-graves are monu- 
ments to hatred of one set of humanity against 
another. Surely, we Indians holding sacred the 
creative elements of our civilisation cannot leave the 
legacy of hate and feel proud of ourcultural and 
spiritual heritage. However, the battle against hatred, 
bigotry and fanaticism is to be fought in every heart 
and mind. And I have no doubt that the mass-of 
our people, if faced with the choice of alternatives, 
will choose tolerance, love and compassion. In assert- 
ing this faith, I do not wish to minimise in any way 
the urgency of combating the virus of casteism or 
communalism. The urgent necessity for carrying out 
this fight should not prevent us from seeing that the 
fight against criminalisation of politics does require 
another kind of approach. 
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An Appeal 


VR. KRISHNA IYER 


; W° lives if India dies! This is the summons 

to us all from our dear motherland, whose 
integrity, stability and national unity are in 
peril more than ever before of terrible enemies 
within. Since independence there has never 
been u time when pathological communalism, 
with blood-shot eyes and bleeding bodies, has 
threatened the break-up of the country so 
brazenly. Next, but not far behind, is the per- 
vasive menace of corrosive corruption from 
the summit, with mafia appetites, infiltrating 
into public life and the power process 
extensively. 

The national elections, when people should 
pronounce their verdict by a calm exercise of 
their political will, are being perverted into 
whipping up communal passions, fundamen- 
talist flare-ups and brother and sister being 
butchered in the name of Ishwara and Allah 
and other hostile Gods. The crisis of today 
cannot be left to the politicians or party 
echelons alone to be solved. Nor, indeed, can 
the government at the Central level command, 
what with its oblique speech and dubious 
deeds, the confidence of the people in the 
transformation of India into a society free from 
the cancer of communalism and corruption 
for reasons best left to be guessed. Political 
parties and communal leaders have played 
roles in pretending to eradicate the two major 
maladies. On the contrary, using double- 
think and double-speak, double-deal and 
wheeler-dealer newspeak, the powers-that-be 
and even some of the Opposition forces have 
aggravated the violence and neurosis, although 
massacres are the immediate and uncontrollable 
consequence. 

Therefore, an independent initiative is now 
necessitous, not based on party alignments but 
rooted in the larger humanism of non- 
communal politics and corruption-free public 
life. Even secular parties, using indignant 
language, obsessively provoke slumbering com- 
munalism and unwittingly, surely well mean- 
ingly; but over-emphasise one brand of 
communalism as against another and even 
ambiguously equate fascistic with communalist 
trends. Communalism and casteism, whether 
of the majority or the minorities, likewise 
fundamentalism of one religion or the other, 
are Viruses which interact and inhibit human 
solidarity so vital to our country now as oxygen 
is to life. The politics of national survival, I 
plead with you, must drive us to take prompt 
action so that we may catalyse a new atmos- 
phere where politics, polemics and provocative 
acrobatics may not set the country in flames. 
The desideratum is to isolate communal forces, 
overt or covert, and insist that the political 
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parties shall not use any communal card with 
blatancy or sophistry. 

Let me put it sharply. The Ram Janma- 
bhoomi-Babari Masjid issue has, by a patho- 
logical escalation of events, become a volcanic 
portent with communal forces ‘red in tooth 
and claw’ may erupt violently and tear up our 
secularity and human homogeneity. We must 
defuse the mounting tension lest, with climaxing 
election combats, explosive frenzy and thou- 
sands dead may be the sequel. Our values 
will vanish unless we contain communal 
bombshell by pre-emptive measures. The sum- 
mit power is playing hide and seek and 
religious passions wash the ‘hallowed’ bricks 
now in frenetic locomotion. Should we not, 
for the nation’s sake, halt the catastrophic 
process? 


May I beseech you to consider this idea as 
an urgent agenda for Action Immediate. 
Initially, we may have to meet and discuss the 
current situation in the country from the angle 
stated above, diagnose the depth of the malady 
and propose therapeutic measures powerful 
enough to make strong impact on the political 
parties and people generally. A secular India 
removing communal carcinoma from the body 
politic and a republic ready to use people’s 
power to wipe out corruption in high places 
must be the strategy to be worked out, Our 
voice may be feeble but if the people listen to 
us it will gather momentum. 


Here is a caveat of history. The cold war 
of communal politics, where parties with vested 
interests fish in troubled waters, is hotting up 
with elections approaching and ‘hot war’ in 
unexpected innocent spots are already erupt- 
ing with seismic portents ahead. We want a 
United Opposition against Communal Politics, 
masked and unmasked; against corruption, 
inscrutably secret and brazenly naked against 
mafia politics and economics, even if wrapped 
in impregnable official attire or abetted by 
high office. We want Swaraj, social, economic 
and political for all Indians, including dalits, 
not merely for India in the abstract. That is 
the call; let us respond. 


Let us, public-spirited individuals, not con- 
trolled by parties or by vested interests, gather 
and deliberate on the parlous state of the 
nation and the measures to be taken. Today, 
not tomorrow, is the urgency of the crisis. 
Otherwise, it may be too late. A meeting of 
minds, a creative coalition of nationalist 
noetics, and then a joint appeal may be an 
activist beginning. Our commitment is to 
the country and we will fail in our duty, if we 
do not act right now. O 
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Constraints on Growth in India 
P.N. DHAR 


Re improvements in the performance of the 
Indian economy force on us two judgements, 
namely, that. past performance has been poor and 
that future performance need not be so. Indeed it 
should not be so. This is why I have chosen to 
speak here of the constraints on economic growth 
in India today. I emphasise growth because it 
ig necessary, though admittedly not sufficient, for 
the achievement of our major national goals. Our 
goals have been and continue to be: creation of a 
more productive employment, a higher investment 
in human resource development, alleviation of 
poverty, sustenance of democracy at home and of 
stability and peace in South Asia. None of these 
objectives can be achieved without sufficient econo- 
mic growth. 


I 


BEFORE I address the problem, let me say a few 
words about the past performance of the economy. 
I do not intend to present a detailed balance-sheet 
of our achievements and failures; this has been done 
so often that to do it again would be tedious. Our 
significant achievements are the creation ofa net- 
work of institutions for development, the diversifica- 
tion of the economy, the impressive gains in food- 
grain production, the vast increase in trained man- 
power, the increase in technological capabilities 
and the big increase in domestic savings. The main 
point, however, is that these and other achievements 
in several fields notwithstanding, poverty and the 
associated phenomena of hunger, illiteracy and 
high birth-rates persist on a scale which makes 
India the home of a majerity ef all poor, under- 
fourished and illiterate people in the world Des- 
pite its long effort at economic development, India 
continues to be a very .poor country — poorer than 
sub-Saharan Africa, a region which has missed 
growth for-a whole decade and is described asa 
disaster area. Even today the Indian per capita 
income of US $ 300 compares unfavourably with the 
$ 330 of that region. Indeed, among 109 countries 
reporting their GDP in 1987, India ranked 89th in 
terms of per capita income.’ We do not find a sub- 
stantially superior position in terms of other indi- 


Prof Dhar is a distinguished economist, a 
former Principal Secretary to the Prime Minister 
and an erstwhile Under-Secretary General of the 
United Nations. This is the text of the fourth V.T. 
Krishnamachari Memorial Lecture 1989 he deli- 
yered at the Institute of Economic Growth, Uni- 
versity of Delhi on October 6. 
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cators of levels of living. 

The strategy. chosen to develop the Indian eco- 
nomy was rapid industrialisation. In 1955, that is, 
just before the implementation of this strategy, 
India’s industrial sector was the eighth largest 
(measured in terms of the aggregate volume of indus- 
trial value added) among the market economy coun- 
tries and tenth in the world. By 1973 these ranks 
came down to the 16th and the 20th res- 
pectively. Obviously, other countries were doing 
much better. The Indian industrial drive did, of 
course, produce a diversified industrial economy 
equipped with a heavy and capital goods sector, 
but it proved inadequate. I am mentioning these 
facts hot to belittle our achievements but to focus 
on unfulfilled promises. 

Inadequate growth is not merely a matter of India’s 
place in international tables of growth indicators. 
It isa matter which concerns the well-being of its 
people. Massive poverty has been the most impor- 
tant feature of India’s political economy. A lower 
than planned growth of national income and grea- 
ter than expected growth in population has trivialis- 
ed our otherwise impressive economic gains. Ina- 
bility to reverse these trends in the past is regis- 
tered in our low per capita income and the burgeon- 
ing numbers of the poor.” 

How can this situation be explained when, only a 
decade after planned economic development was 
launched, it was felt that growth was inadequate and 
its benefits were less spread out than had been 
hoped? Nehru was the first to articulate this feeling 
in a speech to the Lok Sabha.” This followed the 
well-known attempt in 1962 by the Planning Com- 
mission to analyse the implications for policy plan- 
ning of ensuring a minimal level of living. The 
reports of Jayaprakash Narayan’s study group on 
the welfare of the weaker sections of the village 
community and of Professor Mahalanobis on the 
distribution of income and levels of living in 1964 
threw further light on this unsatisfactory aspect of 
the national enterprise.‘ 

Unfortunately, the rising concern about inade- 
quate development and poverty got side-tracked by 
other events which imposed unforeseen burdens on 
the economy. The sudden increase in Defence expen- 
diture consequent to the armed conflicts with China 
and Pakistan and the levelling-off of foreign aid, all 
in the short span of three years (1962-65), put the 
economy under severe strain. A crisis occurred when 
two consecutive droughts hit the country in 1966 
and 1967 and the real GDP declined in absolute 
terms. 

The sharp deterioration of the economic situation 
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and the security environment highlighted two main 
weaknesses of the existing strategy, namely, relative 
neglect of agriculture and critical dependence on 
foreign aid. The crisis situation demanded adjust- 
ments in policy as well as changes in the structure 
of the economy. Under the stress of circumstances 
some policy changes were made to encourage 
growth These included a greater role for price 
incentives, relaxation of some controls on the private 
sector to enable it to play a larger part in the eco- 
nomy and a greater emphasis on export promotion. 
The decision to devalue the rupee in 1966 was part 
of the same process of policy revision. Changes in 
policies were required not only to meet the domestic 
crisis but also to take advantage of opportunities 
provided by new agricultural technologies and the 
unprecedented increase in the volume of world trade.® 
However, changes outside the agricultural sector 
were too minor to amount to a revision of strategy. 

To weave policy changes into a revised strategy 
required a strong and politically self-assured leader- 
ship, but it was precisely during these difficult years 
that the authority of political leadership declined. 
The death of two Prime Ministers in less chan two 
years unleashed various political ambitions and 
introduced an element of instability in the structure 
and the leadership of the ruling party and incoher- 
ence in the policies of the government. In the prevail- 
ing circumstances, economic policies hovered between 
past political commitments and new economic 
compulsions, between meeting the demands of radical 
ideologues on the one band and a pragmatic response 
to realities on the other. Thus pragmatic elements 
such as new seed-cum-fertiliser technology and 
increased investment in irrigation and incentive farm 
prices were combined with ideologically guided and 
more stringent regulations for industry, especially for 
larger companies, 

This apparently asymmetrical political attitude to 
the policies in agriculture and industry can be ex- 
plained partly in terms of the immediate context in 
which the policies were adopted. The new agricul- 
tural policy took shape against the compelling back- 
ground of the severe droughts and the deliberately 
delayed response of the Johnson Administration to 
the Indian request for increased food aid. Changes 
in industrial policies emerged as a result of the 
political contest between the conservative and radical 
elements in the ruling Congress party. The back- 
drop of this contest was the party’s defeat in the 
Northern States in the general elections of 1967 and 
the perceived failure of market-based policies asso- 
ciated with the earlier devaluation episode. 

We should also take note here of the political 
power of the land-owning peasantry and the vulnera- 
bility of the big business. The land-owning peasantry 
has the advantage of numbers and of its influence 
over even larger numbers of marginal farmers and 
landless labourers. Protection against foreign com- 
petition, a traditional interest of big business, was 
secured for it effortlessly by the strategy of import 
substitution and economic nationalism that this 
strategy generated. It had only to exploit the fully 
protected domestic market, which it did. As for the 
political appeal, the big business is a small segment 
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with a reputation of indifference to larger social 
concerns. What made the big business vulnercble 
was the regulatory system applicable on a discretio- 
nary and case by case basis, which made it prefer 
individual approaches to a group approach to its 
problems. This reduced the power of the big busi- 
ness as a political lobby even though some individual 
businessmen have undoubtedly been very influential. 

The asymmetry of agricultural and industrial 
policies, though real, was overshadowed by the 
dominant concern with what was called self-reliance, 
that is, reduced dependence on the imports of food 
and other strategically important commodities and 
on foreign aid. As a result, the overall economic 
strategy with regard to industry as envisaged in the 
Second Plan remained unchanged. Indeed, the politi- 
cal and intellectual climate surrounding policy- 
making made it even more doctrinaire. There was an 
increased emphasis on de-concentration of economic 
power and distributive justice via nationalisation, 
expansion of the public sector and greater regulation 
of the private sector in industry. The new emphasis 
created an environment for radicalisation of indus- 
trial policies. This deflected attention from the 
primary need to maintain the momentum of growth. 
Preoccupation with the limitations of ‘trickle-down’ 
de-emphasised growth itself, even though it was obvi- 
ous that a per capita increase of about one per cent, 
from which requirements of investment were to be 
set aside, did not leave much to trickle down. 
Indeed, it became fashionable to deride concern for 
growth as growthmanship. In retrospect, this seems 
to have been an anti-growth populist phase of radi- 
calism. Unfortunately, the phase has lasted too long; 
it continues to weigh heavily on Indian politics. 
Today it constitutes a formidable barrier to the 
acceleration of growth and solution of the problem 
of poverty. 

It seemed as if self-reliance would succeed; the 
inflow of aid did decline. It came down from US 
$ 1.3 billion in 1965-66 to under $1 billion in 
1967-68 and turned into an outflow $ 120 million in 
1972-73. But this was the result of change in the 
mood of the donors culminating in the ‘Nixon tilt’ 
rather than a result of deliberate domestic policy or 
economic success, Adjustment to lower levels of aid 
was sought by economising on imports and reduc- 
tion in public investment. Less aid, in the absence of 
any alternative measures to increase foreign exchange 
resources, such as a programme for promotion of 
exports as envisaged by some nearly a decade earlier, 
merely reduced growth. The annual increase in per 
Capita income came down from the 1.7 per cent for 
the period 1950-51 to 1964-65 to about one per cent 
for the period 1965-73. In this situation of low 
growth and shortage of resources, effective anti- 
poverty programmes could not materialise. In the 
event, the so-called radicalism not only contributed 
to the deceleration of industrial growth, it also 
proved irrelevant to the problem of poverty. 

It was an external event that jolted India out of its 
smug attitude to economic policy: the oil shock of 
1973. It shattered the kind of insularity in which 
India was following its economic policies. Over- 
night, by their decision to quadruple the price of 
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crude oil, the OPEC countries in effect imposed on 
India an annual tax of about a billion dollars. India 
was driven to seek more foreign aid, but more 
importantly, it was dragged into world markets to 
increase its exports to be able to pay for oil.” The 
compelling need to increase exports was further 
sharpened by the second oil shock of 1979 and the 
subsequent deteriorating climate for concessional aid 
for the developing countries Since exports could not 

‘increase without being competitive in price .and 
quality, logic compelled a review of the existing eco- 
nomic policies.’ 

As a result of the review, there has been a marked 
change in the policy stance of the government, 
especially since 1985. There is now a greater 
emphasis on market incentives and indirect policy 
instruments than on direct physical controls. The 
rigour and reach ‘of industrial licensing has been 
reduced. There has been some rationalisation in the 
tax system and greater concern for promotion of ex- 
ports and for increasing efficiency through competi- 
tion and less inclination to take over sick units. The 
pace of reform has, however, slowed down and is in 
danger of becoming, once again, a hostage to politi- 
cal uncertainty. 


II 


[IT istoo early to make a firm assessment of the 
actual effect ofthe reforms introduced so far. It 
should be noted, however, that the period from the 
oil shock of 1973 to the end of the Sixth Plan shows 
an increase of about one percentage point in the 
aggregate GDP, and also in manufacturing, as com- 
pared to the period from the mid-sixties to 1973.° 
The improvement inthe manufacturing sector has 
been more marked in the Seventh Plan. The per- 
centage of people below the poverty line has gone 
down, although the magnitude of the reduction is 
disputed.1! There has also been some reduction in 
inter-State disparities in income and growth.’" These 
improvements probably have some relationship to 
recent shifts in policies. Despite this progress, the 
Seventh Plan estimated that 273 million people 
were living in absolute poverty in 1984-85. Since 
there is no evidence that the income distribution 
has worsened, poverty on this scale reflects slow 
growth and low per capita income. 

The improvements, though perceptible, are neither 
impressive nor seem to have an in-built accelerator. 
There is also an element of uncertainty about the 
nature of the improvement that has characterised 
growth in recent years. An important contribution 
to increase in growth has been made by the tertiary 
sector which represents substantially the growth in 
public administration and Defence. As there are 
problems in the measurement in real terms of this 
contribution, this component of growth should not 
be interpreted too mechanically. The recent spurt 
in industrial growth has been characterised by 
increased energy and import intensities resulting 
in a fragile balance of payments situation despite 
the commendable increase in exports. 

Thus the improvement in growth, though real, 
is still quite modest. At this stage one might ask 
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the question: what is itthat prevents India from 
realising its growth potential? Resource constraint 
is the favourite answer of the Planning Commision. 
But is it really so? India has been investing 22 per 
cent of its GDP during the eighties and about 19 
percent during the decade before that. The bulk 
of this investment is financed mainly by domestic 
savings; foreign account for less than two per cent 
of India’s GDP. This is a remarkable performance | 
which few low-income countries have matched. 
Given this, the Indian growth rate should have 
been significantly higher than the average rates for 
these countries. But this has not been the case. It 
is, therefore, difficult to attribute the lack-lustre 
performance of the economy to insufficient resources. 
This is not to say that India would not have done 
better if more resources were available. However, 
the more pertinent question to ask is: could India 
not have done better with the resources it did 
mobilise? 

Asa result of the economic strategy adopted in 
1956, the bulk of resources mobilised through taxa- 
tion, deficit financing and external assistance have 
been invested in heavy and machine- building 
industries and in infrastructure. For pragmatic as 
well as ideological reasons these investments were 
assigned to the public sector. The major premise 
on which the strategy rested was the belief that 
growth would accelerate once these investments 
were in place. Investments in the public sector 
“constitute about one-half of the gross domestic 
capital formation.’ Since the public sector is one 
of the main driving forces of economic growth, it 
is necessary to examine its performance in terms of 
its contribution to the GDP and investable resour- 
ces. 


Wl 


THE public sector was expected to generate surpluses 
on an increasing scale as stated clearly in the Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution of 1956. In fact Professor 
P.C. Mahalanobis believed that there would be no 
need for additional taxation in about 15 years 
time, thatis, by the beginning of the seventies. 
After more than 30 years, that is, after more 
than twice the period in Mahalanobis’ calculations, 
his expectations about the generation of surpluses 
by the public sector have not been realised. This poor 
performance has been widely discussed and several 
committees have made various recommendations. 
There has been some improvement here and there but 
the public sector is no more a significant resource 
generator today than it was before. On the basis of 
the latest data available, the net profit on capital 
employed in 221 industrial and commercial public 
enterprises in the Central sector works out at the 
tate of a mere 3.8 per cent for the year 1987-88, 
slightly above the 3.4 per cent for the previous 
year. And if the profits earned by the public sector 
oil companies are excluded, the net profit is wiped 
out or becomes negative. This meagre result is 
the end product ofa period of good performance 
since 1981-82 which was preceded by four consecu- 
tive years of net losses. This is the performance of 
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enterprises which are supposed to be in the better 
managed segment of the entire public sector. The 
performance of State-level enterprises is much 
worse!” 

Despite this dismal performance, the public sector 
has continued to expand. Moreover, hopes about its 
capacity for self-regeneration continue to influence 
estimates of resource availability. In Plan after Plan 
the estimates of sources of finance for the Plan high- 
light a target figure assigned to the public sector as 
its contribution on the assumption of better perfor- 
mance, In Plan after Plan disappointment at lack of 
success is also faithfully recorded, but the practice 
continues. This is true even inthe case of the 
current Seventh Plan during which public sector 
enterprises were expected to make a decisive break 
with the past in view of the special stress laid on the 
implementation of ‘structural reforms in the 
management of public enterprises so that these enter- 
prises can meet their production targets and also 
generate adequate internal resources for their expan- 
sion”.!8 Nevertheless, even in the current Plan the 
observed improvement is substantially short of the 
target for internal resource generation.” 

Several official committees have examined the 
working of the public sector. The latest in th series 
is the Sengupta Committee of 1985. This committee 
made several recommendations which were in keeping 
with the government’s overall policy stance of 
liberalisation. It argued for the acceptance of finan- 
cial returns as the main criteria for assessment of 
performance, and recommended abolition of price 
preferences and price control and closure of non- 
viable sick units. To provide greater autonomy for 
management it proposed the creation of a buffer of 
holding companies, and to ensure accountability it 
recommended the mechanism of MOUs (memoranda 
of understanding) which would bind the owner, that 
is, the government and the company managements, 
to a set of agreed results and mutual obligations. 
The government on its part has been emphasising 
the need for greater profitability of the public sector 
and lesser dependence on budgetary resources. It has 
entered into MOUs with some large public sector 
undertakings such as the Steel Authority of India. 
It has also encouraged competition in some indus- 
tries such as petrochemicals and fertilisers. 

Encouraging as these steps are, they do not add up 
to a programme which will revamp the public sector 
and secure its full contribution to India’s develop- 
ment. The reason for this, I believe, is that the pro- 
blems of the public sector are very complex and go 
far beyond the generally perceived lack of autonomy 
for its management or the short tenures of its top 
executives or the indifferent quality of its personnel. 
These problems do exist but they are merely the by- 
products of a complex interweaving of public enter- 
prises and political and administrative structures as 
they have evolved in India. 

The disabilities of a public sector enterprise start 
right from its conception and birth; from the first 
stage when it is identified, appraised and selected for 
inclusion in the public investment programme. The 
sponsoring agency, such as a Central Ministry, and 
associated interests such as the government of the 
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State where the project is to be located, are keen tô 
see that the project is included in the investment 
programme. To improve the prospects of acceptance, 
costs are often underestimated. Inadequate technical 
capability for the analysis of projects at different 
points in the decision-making process makes for poor 
project preparation. The fact that projects are often 
modified in the course of their implementation shows 
the generally poor quality of project preparation. 
Since the approval of the project has to filter 
through general administrative structures, more time 
and energy is spent on observing procedures than 
on ensuring technical and economic viability. The 
results are indifferently prepared projects with costly 
delays and adverse impacts on the economics of the 
project. 

The financing of the project takes place through 
annual budgets which makes the implementation of 
the project vulnerable to the vagaries of the budget 
regardless of the time and construction schedules of 
the project. The planning and implementation pro- 
cess of public enterprises is thus biased in the direc- 
tion of higher capital costs. A recent analysis of the 
implementation status of projects costing Rs 20 
crores and above, as on March 31, 1989, shows that 
174 out of 314 projects under implementation have 
time overruns. These time overruns have resulted 
in an increase of 74 per cent over the original cost.®° 
To streamline and improve project appraisal and the 
approval process, and to speed up the implementa- 
tion of the projects in the public sector, will require 
radical reforms of economic administration." 

In theory public sector enterprises are owned by 
the people and run in their interest. In practice they 
have spawned a number of economic interests and 
political constituencies which wield formidable 
power. Public sector undertakings project the power 
of the government, the Minister, his Ministry and 
his political party over large groups of men and large 
amounts of money. This is particularly true in the 
case of the public sector in the States, where it 
provides an arena for the distribution of sinecures 
and patronage in return for political support. This 
is the major reason for the spread of the public 
sector to activities which are outside the key or 
strategic area originally recognised for it. Public 
corporations have been set up in the States for acti- 
vities which are far from the “commanding heights 
of the economy” and are normally undertaken by 
government departments, civic bodies or private 
enterprises.* Many public sector companies, especi- 
ally the larger ones, are required to undertake social 
obligations such as setting up housing colonies, 
hospitals, schools, bus services, and so on. Because 
of an element of subsidy involved in these services, 
the companies have to bear a financial and manage- 
ment burden which is unrelated to their main job. 
The political process as it has evolved has made the 
public sector an omnibus apparatus for undertaking 
tasks and responsibilities that belong to the state and 
society at large. A case in point is the bailing out of 
sick units of the private sector which are dumped on 
the public sector. 

All parties in power, regardless of their ideological 
inclinations, have found that the public sector can 
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Gasily lend itself to political use. In view of all this 
the reform of the public sector will have to start 
with a redefinition of its purpose and its role in the 
development of the economy. 

Such an exercise is overdue. The government 
policy on the subject continues to be based on the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956. Since then the 
economy has become more diversified, more complex 
and more developed. More financial, technological 
and entrepreneurial resources have become available 
outside the public sector while public finances and 
the government’s capacity to sustain or expand the 
public sector have deteriorated. It is, therefore, 
necessary to determine afresh the scope of the public 
sector and the manner in which the sector should 
operate. Otherwise, some critical areas of economic 
activity will suffer and this would be very damaging 
indeed. 

Such a policy review will no doubt lead to re- 
allocation of spheres of activities between the public 
and private sectors in terms of the current needs 
of the economy. It may be found that at the 
present stage of development we need more public 
sector activity in agriculture and infrastructure 
than in industry to achieve our economic goals. 
Such a finding might lead to increased involvement 
of the state in rural infrastructure, for example, 
transport, irrigation, extension services, agricultural 
research, and withdrawal of the state from bakeries, 
breweries, hotels, management of tourist resorts, 
and consumer goods industries. It may be found 
necessary to retrench some labour, and link wages 
to productivity in some form or the other; introduce 
competition between the public and private sectors 
in areas such as road transport; restructure banking, 
insurance and other financial institutions; and allow 
scope for ; 
innovation; and to let them adjust to and ` take 
advantage of the changes that have taken place, in 
financial markets in the world. The review may 
also lead to changes in the organisation and 
management-mode of running public enterprises, 
for example, conversion of the State Electricity 
Boards into autonomous public corporations. Other 
policy revisions might require scrapping some public 
sector corporations in the States and transferring their 
activities to government departments, civic bodies, 
or to the private sector; and letting public sector 
enterprises that are not viable to close down while 
restructuring others which can be revived. In 
other words, the role of the public sector has to 
be reconsidered in terms of its effectiveness, out- 
side any ideological straitjacket. Reform of this 
nature is not difficult to formulate and indeed many 
useful suggestions have been made by official 
committees and others from time to time,™ but it 
has not proved easy to implement them; too many 
vested interests are affected and they resist reforms. 

A basic cause of weakness of the present attempts 
to reform the public sector is that the political 
party responsible has traditionally supported the 
sector on ideological grounds. Furthermore, the 
spell of the public sector has been cast over an 
even wider spectrum of political groups and parties. 
Its poor economic performance has not diminished 
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more competition, specialisation and: 


its appeal for them. They view its expansion 4s 
the realisation ‘of socialism and tend to ignore the 
distinction between means and ends. It is not 
easy for such political parties to accept the con- 
clusion that the public sector has turned out to be 
a flawed means of achieving true socialist ends. 
To undertake the necessary reform of the public 
sector requires reconsidering the relationship bet- 
ween the original socialist aims and effective means 
to achieve them. However, the proposition that 
what is in dispute is not the desirability of the ends 
but the suitability of the means can gain acceptance 
only if public sector reforms become part of a 
larger programme which accommodates the demands 
of the poor and the unemployed. 

A formidable obstacle to the reform of the public 
sector is the political clout of the organised work- 
force employed by it. Workers in the public 
sector are a privileged class. Like all such classes 
they resist any changes that affect their vested 
interests. Their miliiant trade unions give them 
the means to resist. Politicians need trade union 
Support, and trade union leadership needs con- 
cessions for workers to sustain itself. It is a 
mutual arrangement for political power and econo- 
mic advantage. This reciprocal dependence takes 
many forms. For example, it is a common practice 
for union leaders to seek jobs and promotions for 
their supporters in return for industrial peace. 
One result of this compact is that the workforce 
employed is much larger than is warranted by 
technical or economic considerations Estimates of 
overmanning in the public sector ranges from 25 
per cent to 30 per cent. From these estimates it 
would appear that the Central public sector enter- 
prises alone had to bear an additional wage bill of 
the order of Rs 1800 crores to Rs 2100 crores in 
only one year 1987-88, a sum roughly equal to the 
net profits of these enterprises for that year.?° 

As a model employer the government provides job 
security with indexation of wages against inflation 
and with steady increases in real wages regardless of 
productivity. This can be illustrated with reference 
to the coal industry which is one of the biggest loss 
makers in the public sector. The industry was 
nationalised in 1973. Wages were increased in 1975 
as a result of the first tripartite national coal wage 
agreement. Real wages increased thereafter in 1979 
and 1983 asa result of the second and third wage 
agreements.’ With the steady increase in the wage 
bill, unaccompanied bya parallel increase in pro- 
ductivity, losses also started accumulating, reaching 
a total of Rs 1311 crores in 1987-88.27 The coal 
industry is not unique; its bleak situation is replica- 
ted extensively in other industries such as steel,*8 
heavy engineering and machine building. 

In view of the present state of efficiency of public 
sector undertakings the solution to the problem of 
resource Constraint does not lie in somehow raising 
more financial resources and continuing to use them 
as hitherto but to get better returnson what has 
been and is to be invested. To be sure, to get better 
returns from public sector investments requires 
additional investment in technological and manage- 
rial improvements. But the most important elements 
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for raising the productivity of capital and labour in 
the public sector depend on the cooperation of the 
trade union leadership. Higher productivity will 
require a smaller workforce, greater regard for work 
norms, and linkage of emoluments to productivity. 
These drastic changes ın turn require amendments 
to our labour legislation which are not feasible with- 
out a national consensus. The competitive political 
system has given populism a wide appeal which 
cuts across political parties. Under electoral pressure, 
short term political gains blur the vision of longer- 
range benefits. 

In the public sector projects related to agricultural 
development, the utilisation of resources has acquired 
an additional dimension. Here losses are only partly 
due to heavy capital costs and inefficient operations 
normal to the public sector projects; they are partly 
due to under-recovery of costs and a deliberate policy 
of subsidisation. The political power of farmers has 
provided them a variety of subsidies. Some of these 
subsidies are handouts unrelated to incentives. Thus 
water rates, canal lining charges, interest rates and 
electricity tariffs for agriculture are all subsidised. 
Credit recovery is slow and loans are sometimes simply 
written off. In the welter of subsidies-it is not possi- 
ble to separate the amount which accounts for the 
inefficiency of establishments providing inputs such 
as water, electricity and fertiliser to farmers from the 
amount granted on some considerations of ‘equity’. 
The budgetary consequence of these amounts have 
reached alarming proportions. Thus in a single year 
(1988-89) losses incurred by multi-purpose river 
projects and the State Electricity Boards alone 
amounted to Rs 4248 crores.” 

It is not easy to reduce these subsidies even though 
their role in aggravating government deficits and in 
inefficient use of resources is recognised,®° The bene- 
ficiaries of subsidies are mostly rich and middle 
farmers who created the Green Revolution, reduced 
the country’s food deficit and gave her much needed 
food security. In the process, however, these farmers 
have not only become used to subsidies which were 
necessary in the beginning, but also more and more 
demanding in these matters. The importance of their 
leaders as power-brokers who control vote banks, 
makes political parties vie with each other in promis- 
ing more advantages. It should be noted in this con- 
nection that the inefficiency of the operations of 
governmental agencies and public sector enterprises 
justifies farmers’ demands for subsidies in several 
cases. For instance, the costs of supplying fertilisers, 
irrigation water and electricity could be lowered 
substantially by improved efficiency in production 
for which there is ample scope.” Thus to the extent 
that the public sector enterprises become more 
efficient the argument for and the need of subsidies 
will lose some of their force. 


IV 


WE have examined the utilisation of resources in 
the public sector at some length. This is because 
of the size, the strategic importance in the economy 
and the ideological appeal of this sector. Some of 
‘the policies that have shackled the performance of 
the public sector have, however, shackled the private 
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sector also. This is particularly true of policies that 
attempt to safeguard the employment of workers 
already employed. Here I might mention the pheno- 
menon of what is called industrial sickness. ` 

In all countries and at all stages of industrialisa- 
tion some enterprises do well and some do not. 
Those that prosper expand and grow, others decline 
or die out This may be due to the quality of mana- 
gement, shifts in demand, or technological change 
leading to the rise of new industries and decay of 
some existing ones. Like morbidity rates in human 
populations there are rates of morbidity which could 
be described as a normal! feature of business enter- 
prises. But when sickness is widespread or endemic, 
as it is in Indian industry, the situation calls for 
serious examination. According to the latest availa- 
ble information, sick units in the Jarge and small 
sectors together number about 1,60,000 and have an 
outstanding credit of more than Rs 4200 crores.“ 

Until recently, the policy with regard to industrial 
sickness was based implicitly on the assumption that 
each enterprise that has come into existence must 
continue regardless of its survival value mainly to 
safeguard the employment of workers in the organis- 
ed sector.*° It is certainly fair to compensate retren- 
ched labour for loss of employment and to train 
them for alternative employment but, in practice, 
labour has acquired a veto power on these questions. 
Paradoxically enough, the trade union veto has also 
benefited incompetent and dishonest entrepreneurs 
responsible for bankrupting their businesses. 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act it is not possi- 
ble to retrench workers and close an establishment 
that employs 100 or more workers, without the 
permission of the government. Other current laws, 
procedures and interpretations of the concept of 
‘public interest’ also make the closure of non-viable 
units a complicated and protracted process. A firm 
which has become non-viable for some reason can- 
not shut down easily or quickly, and continues to 
operate and make losses, imposing thereby a heavy 
penalty on itself and the economy. 

Why is industrial sickness so widespread in India? 
We are not concerned here with the causes internal 
to the firm but with the factors over which it has no 
control. This Jeads us to look at the policies under 
which the private sector has to operate. These 
policies either prevent adjustment to changing cir- 
cumstances, or at least cause long delay in adjust- 
ment. Despite recent exemptions and relaxation in 
licensing and permission of broad banding, there are 
several provisions which inhibit a firm from diversi- 
fication of its products or processes or timely 
reallocation of its resources to more productive uses. 
And yet, oddly enough, after suffering losses over a 
prolonged period firms are given liberal financial 
concessions and helped to overcome policy restric- 
tions. In fact the rehabilition programme is attrac- 
tive enough to induce non-viable firms to delay 
adjustment and be recognised as sick units. Before 
being declared sick the firm has to pay for the 
adjustment costs and seek the approval of relevant 
authorities. But if it delays adjustment and is pro- 
nounced sick it gets help from thc government, the 

(Continued on page 137) 
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US and Gorbachev Phenomenon 


K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


T= rapid developments in the US-Soviet relations, 
in Eastern European countries and in a number 
of regional conflicts around the world, mostly owing 
to the initiatives taken by the Soviet President, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, have generated a debate in the 
US on the new international situation and its impli- 
cations for US policy. To the US strategic commu- 
nity, these developments are disconcerting and do 
not fit into the bipolar pattern they have been condi- 
tioned to for the last 40 years. If the conservative 
sections of the Soviet and other Communist Parties 
find Gorbachev’s moves bewildering so do the majo- 
rity of the US strategic community in an equal 
measure. 

The Soviets and the Communists are not the only 
victims of the Stalinist and Brezhnevite mould of 
thinking, so are the bulk of the Americans and the 
NATO cold warriors. The rapid changes in the 
global strategic environment do not fit in with their 
established beliefs and consequently one prominent 
reaction is to assert that what is happening is not 
real, cannot continue and Gorbachev cannot last. 
When he falls the world will revert to its natural 
state of bipolar confrontation and things will be 
back to normal, argues this school. 

More hardliners than this group triumphantly 
proclaim that the cold war has been won by the US 
and that the USSR is in retreat with every possibility 
of not only the outer Soviet empire (Eastern Europe) 
disintegrating but also the so-called inner Soviet 
empire (the Baltic states and other non-Russian 
republics in the USSR) breaking down. Those who 
adopt a more middle of the road position would like 
to wait and see how Gorbachev tackles the nationa- 
lities question and the economic discontent before 
formulating their own stand. This is the line most 
of the people in the Bush Administration are 
adopting: 

There is a minority view which favours supporting 
Gorbachev in his reformist programme and making 
things easier for him. There are a few like Dr Henry 
Kissinger who see the emergence of a united 
Germany as a threat to the Europeans and conse- 
quently urge a new understanding with the Soviet 
Union. They also warn of the implications of the 
economic and technological competition from Japan 
for American interests. 

The result of the ongoing debate in the US isa 
steady erosion of the accepted conventional wisdom 
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based on the four decade-old bipolar cold war frame- 
work. There is, however, no serious attempt at 
formulating any new assessment of the current global 
realities on which a new bipartisan consensus can be 
built within the American system. A number of 
tactical sectoral exercises are however under way 
without any effort at arriving at a global view. 

The US inherited its global leadership role from 
the British alongwith their view of the world. Britain 
has been a rival of imperial Russia from the mid- 
nineteenth century when the Crimean war was 
fought in Europe and the “Great Game” was played 
in the mountainous Central Asia. Even during the 
Second World War the British were in favour of 
launching a second front in the Balkans to keep the 
Soviets out of Europe. It was Churchill who pro- 
claimed the descent of the Iron Curtain in his Fulton 
speech in March 1946 and initiated the cold war 
with his bipolar global view. 

Then came the Truman doctrine and the doctrine 
of containment. The CIA’s guru was the British 
ML-6. Stalin and Mao Zedong made it easier for the 
Americans to adopt the bipolar framework since 
they agreed with the Western cold warriors that the 
principal contradiction in the world was between 
capitalism and socialism. The Brezhnev-Nixon 
detente was only a pause in the cold war with both 
sides preparing for the next round in the arms race. ` 
In ideological terms neither side was prepared to 
make any concessions. 

Gorbachev with his “new thinking” has renounc- 
ed the ideology of cold war. He does not assert that 
there is a fundamental contradiction between capital- 
ism and socialism or that the Soviet Union has a glo- 
bal mission to spread socialism or support all other 
socialist states. The Soviet Union has de-ideologised 
its foreign policy and proposes to pursue its national 
interest as any other country. Though Khrushchev 
too felt that a nuclear war could not be fought he 
was unable to persuade the Americans to accept the 
thesis that a nuclear war was not winnable. In fact 
he lost the entire case when the Kennedy-McNamara 
team launched the biggest build-up of the nuclear 
arsenal. The Americans led the arms race and the 
Soviets were compelled to follow. Gorbachev, with 
acomparable arsenal at his disposal, was able to 
persuade Reagan to accept the thesis that a nuclear 
war was not winnable and hence should not be 
fought. He also rightly concluded that this time 
the Soviet Union could take the lead in dismantling 
the armaments and compel the US to follow suit. 

Gorbachev also concluded that even a conven- 
tional war could not be fought in the industrialised 
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World today without its turning into a chemical and 
radiological war and hence declared along with the 
West German Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, that war 
could no longer bea tool of politics — a total re- 
pudiation of the Clauswitzian maxim that war was a 
continuation of politics by other means. Gorbachev 
has repudiated the nuclear war and the conventional 
war, has rejected ideology as the basis of foreign 
policy, has initiated the introduction of mixed eco- 
nomy and called for foreign investments in the 
USSR, ushered in openness and contested elections 
and created a vigorous legislature continuously 
holding the Soviet Government accountable. He is 
yet to take the final step of giving genuine autonomy 
to the Soviet republics and accepting the multi-party 
system, though he has accepted the emergence of 
such a system in Poland and Hungary. 


THIS Gorbachev phenomenon is difficult for the 
Americans and the Westerners to understand. The 
most fanatical of the cold warriors had been anticip- 
ating a revolt like the one led by the Solidarity in 
Poland but not a reform programme which the 
leadership would be implementing from the top. 
Nor were they prepared for Gorbachev becoming 
the patron saint of reform and liberalisation in the 
entire communist world from East Berlin to Beijing. 
Some of the demands the NATO made on Gorba- 
chev in the hope he would reject them were not only 
conceded by him but were responded to with pro- 
posals which take the disarmament process further. 

Gorbachev has normalised relations with China, 
and this, alongwith theTiananmen Square happen- 
ings, has tended to bring China down in the US esti- 
mation and power balance calculations. The Soviet 
Union is wooing Japan and though no immediate 
results are visible it is the trump ace in Japan’s pack 
in its dealings with the US on commercial and tech- 
nological issues Gorbachev has started emphasis- 
ing the Asia-Pacific region as much as the US talks 
of The Asian-Pacific basic. 

The present trends indicate that the US-China 
relationship cannot be as cordial as in the previous 
years, when the USSR could be portrayed as the 
primary adversary, and the US-Japan relations are 
likely to encounter stormy weather on account of 
commercial and technological competition between 
the two. In spite of all attempts by Japan to be con- 
ciliatory what the US is demanding is a total re- 
vamping of its way of life and a fundamental 
restructuring of the economic and social structures. 
The defeated Japanese accepted Western style demo- 
cracy and land reforms but managed to preserve the 
rest of their way of life. Now Japan, having become 
the richest nation on earth and being in a position 
to subsidise the US economy, is not likely to yield 
to the dictates of a US which has lost most of its 
hegemonistic clout. 

In the immediate term the developments in central 
and western Europe rather than those in Japan are 
likely to have a profound impact on the policy per- 
spectives in America and the rest of the globe. The 
countries to be watched are West and East Germany. 
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Though the Communist leadership in East Germany 
is at present very conservative it is difficult for that 
country to be unaffected by the events in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The exodus of thousands of East 
Germans to West Germany and the fact it was per- 
mitted are portents for the future. Gorbachev has 
talked of a common European home and said the 
Berlin Wall and the East-West divide are not eternal. 

Of all the Western countries the one having the 
closest economic and political relations with the 
USSR is West Germany. As the barriers between 
West and East Germany come down and coordi- 
nation and cooperation between them grow it will 
have a profound impact on the European Economic 
Community, the NATO, the US-West European 
relationship and the East-West relationship. Already 
the Soviet Union has shown further flexibility in the 
conventional arms negotiations, for instance, on the 
number of aircraft on both sides. The Soviet 
Defence budget has been cut for the second time 
within a year and is to be halved by 1995. The 
Soviet endorsement of developments in Poland 
and Hungary, their muted posture on the emigra- 
tion of thousands of East Germans and their 
emphasis on the relationship with West Germany 
would all indicate that the USSR may not oppose a 
closer relationship between the two Germanys. In 
fact, the likelihood of German unification sends 
shivers down the backs of many Americans and most 
Europeans rather than of the Soviet leadership. It 
is in this context that the Gorbachev-Kohl declara- 
tion that war can no longer be a tool of politics is 
significant. 

There is no real possibility of even a re-united 
Germany trying to march across Europe. The exis- 
tence of nuclear weapons and of nuclear power plants 
and the density of chemical industries in Europe rule 
it out. The German birthrate js declining and the 
German population is ageing. There are serious 
concerns about Germany being able to sustain re- 
cruitment at an adequate rate to maintain the armed 
forces at the present strength. On the other hand 
with further cuts in the Soviet defence budget, e 
duction in the Soviet forces and their thinning out 
in, if not total withdrawal from, Eastern Europe 
there will be pressure on Germany to reduce its 
forces as well. x 

But Germany, whether united or not, will be an 
economic and political nightmare for the US and 
Western Europe. The two German states together 
will perhaps be the largest exporter of manufactured 
products in the world and the most dominant econo- 
mic power in Europe. The European Economic 
Community was delicately balanced by the divided 
Germany not having disproprtionate weight vis-a- 
vis France and the latter being a nuclear weapon 
power and the former not being one. [n the new 
situation the balance will tilt heavily in favour of 
Germany andthe nuclear weapons will lose their 
significance at least relatively. It would be an EEC 
led not by France but by Germany. In that EEC 
Britain is likely to rank fourth ` after Germany 
France and Italy, : 

It is difficult at this stage to predict the internal 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Election-Eve Political Scene 


HARKISHAN SINGH SURJEET 


TH last four years have been years of great dis- 

appointment for the toiling millions of the 
country. These have been years showing the failure 
of the Central Government to fulfill the pledges 
given to the people. The policies pursued by the 
Central Government have been influenced by the 
dictates of the World Bank. Removal of the subsidies 
which were meant to help the producer and the 
consumer, invitation to multinationals in the name 
of technological advance and import liberalisation, 
deficit financing and uncontrolled money supply, 
refusal to undertake land reforms, failure to eradi- 
cate poverty and unemployment have all led to 
growing discontent among the working class, peasan- 
try, middle class employees, intellectuals and other 
sections of the toiling people. 

Inspite of the repeated promises being made to 
eradicate poverty and unemployment and announce- 
ment of many programmes in this respect, the Central 
Government has not succeeded to tackle any of these 
problems seriously. In fact these problems have got 
aggravated. On the other hand, the Central Govern- 
ment resorted to constant attacks on the democratic 
rights of the people: whether it is in the form of the 
Defamation Bill; the 59th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution; efforts to amend the Industrial Disputes Act; 
refusal to implement even the meagre changes in 
relation to Centre-State “relations as recommended 
by the Sarkaria Commission; or discrimination 
against the State Governments ruled by the Opposi- 
tion paties, particularly the governments led by the 
Left, in relation to projects, the supply of foodgrains 
and advances to help overcome the deficits. Now it 
is bent upon further decreasing the powers of the 
State Governments in relation to the Panchayati Raj 
and local self-government institutions under the false 
slogan of de-centralisation of power. But all these 
acts and steps of the Central Government had to 
face stiff resistance from the mass of the Indian 
population. 

The last two years show how the Central Govern- 
ment headed by Rajiv Gandhi has been indulging 
in corruption, even at the risk of the security of the 
country. Whether it is Fairfax, the HWD submarine 
deal or Bofors, the government has been thoroughly 
exposed as misleading and deceiving the people. 
Even after it was thoroughly exposed that commis- 
sions have been paid by Bofors which was from the 
beginning denied by Rajiv Gandhi himself and other 
spokesmen of the government, the CAG report and 
General Sundarji’s statement have left no doubt in 
the minds of the general people that the government 
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has all through been trying to deceive the Indian 
public. It is this which forced all the Opposition 
parties to take a decision to quit the Lok Sabha 
protesting against the ruling party’s cover-up of its 
corruption and misdeeds and appeal to the people 
for a fresh verdict. All this has led to great discon- 
tent which was expressed by the people in the su 

cessful Bharat Bandh on August 30, 1989. ‘ 


Price Rise 

The recent price rise during the last three months 
has added fuel to the fire. Prices of sugar has risen 
from Rs 6.50 to Rs 13.00 in the open market; prices 
of groundnut oil from Rs 18.50 to Rs 25 50. Similar 
is the case of foodgrains, pulses and other essential 
commodities. Even salt has not been spared. The 
prices have more than doubled. This has happened 
when the government is claiming a much better rate 
of growth in relation to both agriculture and indus- 
trial production and there is no doubt that food 
production in this period has increased. The sugar- 
cane production’has been 27 million tonnes more 
than last year and the groundnut production has 
increased by 38 per cent. People are bound to 
believe that it is the government which is allowing 
manipulation of prices and some papers bave report- 
ed that hundreds of crores of rupees have been taken 
from the sugar magnates to allow them to raise the 
prices. 

This undoubtedly has intensified the contradictions 
between the people and the government and has also 
led to intensification of conflicts within the ruling 
party. There is not a single State left where the party 
is not divided into two or three factions. Since no 
democracy exists in the party and since no elections 
have been held for more than 18 years, these con- 
flicts are bound to intensify in the coming days. The 
persons who have served the Congress during the 
struggle for independence have no say in shaping 
its policies. 

In such a situation the dominant desire in the 
country is for the removal of Rajiv Gandhi and the 
formation of such a government which would be 
able to fulfill the people’s aspirations. 


The Communal Factor 

Making use of the growing discontent of the 
people the communal and separatist forces in the 
country have become very active to divert the dis- 
content into divisive channels. The separatists backed 
by imperialists have been very active in Punjab, in 
J&K and the North-East region posing a direct 
threat to the unity of the country. Shiv Sena, a 
fascist organisation which earlier raised the slogan 
of ‘sons of the soil’ and tried to instigate the 
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Marathis against the people belonging to other 
nationalities in the country, has now taken an open 
stand to attack the minorities under the slogan of the 
Hindu state. The BJP has taken a lead in initiating 
the campaign on the Ram Janmabhoomi issue open- 
ly advocating the demolition of the Babri mosque 
instead of finding a solution to the problem either 
through negotiations or by a judicial verdict. They 
have also openly come out against the Urdu language 
being protected even though the leaders know it 
fully well that jt is an Indian language incorporated 
in the Highth’ Schedule of the Constitution from 
ae beginning but has so far been denied its rightful 
place. 

The Bombay session of the BJP National Council, 
which was addressed by Bal Thackeray and where 
the RSS leaders were present, has decided to remove 
its mask and come out fully with a Hindu appeal. 
Even a person like Vajpayee had to declare that the 
BJP has changed names many times like the Ganges 
which has got many names but its content has 
remained the same. It has come out openly not only 
against Article 370 of the Constitution but against 
the Minorities Commission also. The BJP’s role in 
what the happened subsequently and is happening 
today in the country in the form of communal riots, 
cannot be under-estimated. It is posing a threat to 
national unity. The BJP is making further efforts by 
which the minorities are completely alienated and 
their policy of rousing Hindu chauvinism becomes 
successful. Muslim fundamentalists backed by Saudi 
Arabia are also instigating the minority community 
and making all efforts to keep them away from the 
national mainstream. 

All these forces do not want the country to take a 
Left and democratic turn. They do not want India to 
play a positive role in the struggle for peace or 
against imperialist manoeuvres. 


How to Meet the Situation 

It would have been the best if there was a Left 
and democratic alternative, which alone can guaran- 
tee defence of national unity, stability and alter- 
native policies. Such an alternative could help in 
ameliorating the conditions of the masses. But 
unfortunately, taking the country as a whole such a 
correlation of forces does not exist, where a govern- 
ment based on an alternative programme and an 
alternative to the ruling party representing the 
interests of the bourgeois-landlord classes can be 
thought of. 

At the same time the urge of the Indian people is 
to remove the Rajiv Gandhi Government, which in 
today’s conditions can be done by the unity of the 
Left and secular forces. The Left has been struggling 
for this since the last one year. But the bourgeois 
Opposition parties are not very clear about this and 
are ignoring the political complexities of the situa- 
tion and the consciousness of the Indian masses. 
Many of the leaders belonging to the secular Oppo- 
sition parties are advocating a one-to-one fight and 
they are exaggerating the strength of the BJP also. 
The BJP votes have never been more than 9.2 per 

. cent, 


Even if we rely on sheer arithmetic, the Muslim 
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votes in UP and Bihar are around 16 per cent, and 
the overwhelming majority of them are opposed to 
the Congress, The moment one joins hands with the 
BJP, in the present political context where efforts 
are being made by the Congress to woo the Muslims 
and by the BJP to resort to communal polarisation, 
this is bound to play into the hands of the Congress. 
As a result of this if the Janata Dal loses the support 
of the minority community and decides to rely only 
on Hindu support, it will not be in a position to 
defend national unity, 

There are elements in the Janata Dal who even do 
not hesitate to advocate an understanding with the 
Shiv Sena. If their views are allowed to prevail it 
will provide Rajiv Gandhi with an opportunity to 
pose himself as a champion of national unity before 
the Indian people. In fact if the Janata Dal had by 
now launched its election campaign and gone to the 
people alongwith the Left, polarisation would have 
taken place between the Janata Dal and the Congress 
in the Hindi region. The strength of the BJP is 
limited to the cities. It has not yet been able to 
penetrate into the rural areas. 

The Left, undoubtedly, is comparatively weak in 
this region but its credibility and appeal today is 
much wider and could have helped the Janata Dal 
to play the decisive role. Since the Left bas proved 
to be the best defender of national unity by taking 
up campaigns against communalism and separatism 
and by sacrificing many of its valuable cadres it has 
a wider appeal amongst the minorities as well as the 
dominant, broad- democratic opinion among the 
majority community. It isto be noted that people 
in general are against the communal divide. When 
Vijayraje Scindia raised the issue of Ram Janma- 
bhoomi io the September 25 birthday rally of Devi 
Lal and she was hooted, nota single person raised 
his voice in her favour. No major party in today’s 
context can have a future if it shows a lack of con- 
cern for communal harmony and national unity. The 
sooner the Janata Dal leadership gives up its vacilla- 
tion-the better. 


Two Aspects of Present Situation 

There is no doubt that the dominant feature of the 
present situation is that the people from all walks of 
life today want the removal of the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government and they are determined to pull it down 
in the coming elections. This isa dominant feature 
of today’s political situation and this desire cannot 
be ignored. Any party which ignores this will get 
isolated. 

But alongwith this, people are very much con- 
cerned about national unity and stability in the 
country. If the Opposition parties commit certain 
mistakes that allow Rajiv Gandhi to pose himself as 
a champion of national unity he can outmanocuvre 
the Opposition. This aspect should not be mini- 
mised. That is why recently Rajiv Gandhi has 
started concentrating on the theme of concern for 
national unity although it is well-known that his 
government is responsible for continuation of the 
present situation in Punjab, for the worsening of the 
situation in Jammu & Kashmir as well as in the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Weeding Out Criminal in Politics 


KRISHAN KANT 


problem of criminalisation of politics has 
an intimate and immediate relationship with the 
biggest system-operation taking place periodically 
every five years: the elections. It is closely related to 
all the social and economic ills permeating the poli- 
tics and society that the Indian system is battling 
with for democratic survival — casteism, commu- 
nalism, money power and muscle power. 

All these evils interacting increasingly with crimi- 
nalisation have transformed the very nature and 
magnitude of the problem. Can we havea little 
pause and consider the implications of each: caste- 
ism joining hands with criminalisation; commu- 
nalism hand in hand with criminalisation; money 
powerin league with criminalisation; small muscle 
power evolving into organised formations of caste 
and communal gangs, some of them shaping into 
terrorist groups in Punjab, the latest additioa being 
Kashmir? 

Politicians of all hues, considering themselves to 
be the rulers of the state and possibly irreplaceable, 
helped to build up these combinations for easy 
access to power. Perhaps they never considered the 
serious possibility of thése criminal combinations 
taking over their berths in power and even the state 
apparatus. Could we politicians have ever imagined 
that these forces could shunt out the genuine politi- 
cal worker and leader as foreign bodies to the sys- 
tem? Those concerned must analyse the historical 
scenario of the last 40 years event by event, com- 
promise to compromise in the name of practical 
politics to the present situation when we seem to be 
losing all principles and all national goals. The sys- 
tem has been de-politicised. Criminals have no 
politics and national goals except immediate gains 
to themselves by any means, 

This value system has infected politics at all 
levels. Howsoever different the approaches to 
political, economic and social issues may be, most 
of the political processes of getting into power have 
acriminal base at the grassroots. The political 
worker is steadily being replaced by the unsocial 
and crimipal elements. 

Fortunately we still have a thin layer of leader- 
ships in all political parties who wield and can 
wield moral authority or have a sensitivity to the 
moral element of politics. They do realise the 
implications of criminalisation for the subversion of 
their parties and the democratic system. Represen- 
tatives from different political parties must jointly 
ponder over and consider practical ways to avert the 
disaster facing the system. Though the cadre-based 
parties may be somewhat less infected than the open- 
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ly Centrist parties, they cannot remain immune for 
long. After the next elections if the criminal ele- 
meats enter Parliament and the State assemblies 
in larger numbers the task will become much more 
difficult. Panchayats, zilla parishads and local 
bodies have been greatly infected by these elements. 
We have to prevent their large scale induction in 
Parliament and the State assemblies in the coming 
elections and devise ways and means of eliminating 
them from politics. 

While we deal with the issue of criminalisation, 
there is a need to distinguish between this evil aad 
others like casteism, communalism and money power. 
Fighting them becomes much more difficult when 
they are intertwined with criminalisation. The mode 
of fighting these evils in a democratic system is by 
the use of open debate and discussion which is facili- 
tated by the provision of security of life and liberty 
of the individual by the state. When politics and 
society have been criminalised, how can the state 
structure alone assure life and liberty of the citizen. 
Without ending political criminalisation, there can 
be no free debate, no fight against evils and demo- 
cracy cannot be saved. The experience of Punjab is 
illustrative. 

Criminalised politics threatens the life and liberty 
of the voter to freely express his opinion or vote. Jt 
has created a sense of insecurity in the society. That 
is why the warning given by the Women’s Cell of the 
UP Congress-I and the Janata Dal women’s meet- 
ing becomes relevant. There is social molestation 
by criminalised politics. The situation can be des- 
cribed as one in which criminatisation of politics is 
molesting Mother India, The battle against it has 
to be similar to the struggle that we had launched to 
free Mother India from foreign clutches. It has to be 
a collective national endeavour and all political 
parties should participate as national instruments. 

We have all contributed, maybe in a small 
measure, in bringing India to the present pass. So 
we must together decide to do something in the 
matter quickly to combat and reverse the situation. 
This realisation cannot be better expressed than what 
Pandit Kamalapati Tripathi told us when Nawal 
Kishore Sharma and myself met him. As we 
approached him, the grand veteran of the Congress 
and national life, said: “You issued such a good 
statement on criminalisation of politics but you did 
not take my signature.” We were taken aback by 
this accusation. Then he himself dictated his state- 
ment and publicly assured support to our campaign- 
ing for the cause. His agony was further reflected 
when he said: “If nothing is done, the Congress will 
be destroyed. All political parties will be destroyed. 
What will happen to Bharat Mata if her fate is to 
fall into the hands of the criminals?” 
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‘RAIL ROKO’ 
A CRIME 
AGAINST PEOPLE 
AGAINST TIME. 


Life Is precious, so is time 
Indian Railways are a vast net - 
work feeding the hife stream 
of the nation, Is tt fair to let a 
small section of misguided 
people disrupt tts smooth 
flow? Why this wrath 
against public service? A 
Cause’ not related to Raitways 
and still they stop trains 
starting a chain reaćtron - a flow 
of incoveniences for you. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS 
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His words represented the agony and deep concern 
of every sensitive soul in this country. Leaders of all 
political parties have equally expressed concern: the 
President on the Independence Day-eve address, the 
Prime Minister in his Independence Day speech, 
Sardar Darbara Singh, V.P. Singh and Rama Krishna 
Hegde of the JD, Atal Behari Vajapayee and L.K. 
Advani of the BJP, E.M.S. Namboodiripad of 
the CPJ-M and Rajeswara Rao of the CPI. But the 
issue is how do we set about this task of fighting 
criminalisation in politics? 

The answer will depend upon how much gravity 
we attach to the situation? Do we realise that we are 
faltering on the edge of a precipice? Even tomorrow 
may be too late. Therefore, the first duty of the 
political parties is to draw up a sel of criteria on 
which they decide not to give tickets in the elections 
to those who are criminals or have criminal reputa- 
tion or association. During the last 40 years many 
parties have done a lot of hair-splitting on the issue 
of defining who is a criminal and who should be 
denied ticket. There have been a number of sugges- 
tions after our joint statement. We should bring 
about a consensus on a prover definition of the 
criminal taking into consideration all the political, 
social and legal aspects. 

While doing so, we must keep in mind the com- 
pulsions of the political leaderships. Jawaharlal 
Nehru used to say: ‘‘We make mistakes and people 
set them right.” But now all participants in the 
operation of the political party system have made 
very many mistakes. The very magnitude of them 
has made such a qualitative change to politics that 
we have thought fit to jointly discuss and deal 
with the problem in a fundamental way. Even a 
strong leader like Gorbachev, in a one-party state, 
had to compromise and give tickets to those who 
were not desirable. However, he could rectify the 
situation through an in-built provision in the voting 
system where people could assert their will and come 
to his help. Asa result, 31 First Secretaries of the 
oblasts (regions), three Mayors of Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and Kiev respectively as also a Candidate- 
Member of the Polit-Bureau were defeated and 
removed, although many of them stood as single 
candidates. In redrawing his election law be must 
have studied and learnt from many countries and also 
the needs of his country to democratise and select the 
tight and progressive people, supportive of reform. 

If the leaderships of the political parties are 
deeply concerned about the criminalisation of 
politics, then ways and means must be found to 
make the common people and voters genuins 
allies in weeding out these criminals. For that 
some in-built provisions should be made by 
which people can express their anger, disgust and 
frustration through non-violent means. In the joint 
statement issued by four of us (Nawal Kishore 
Sharma, Ram Dhan, K.V. Raghunatha Reddy and 
Krishan Kant — editor), in answer to the questions 
raised, certain proposals were given for debate. Two 
principles underlie those proposals: Negative Vote 
and the need to secure more than half the votes for 
winning an election. The idea is to change the 
primary process of getting into power through first- 
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past-the-post system. Just as separate electorates 
before independence constituted a divisive system, 
in a similar manner the first-past-the-post promotes 
fragmentation and comes handy in the hands of 
criminals and those practicing casteism and commu- 
nalism using money power to take control of a 
significant minority of votes to grab power and to 
keep the Opposition fragmented. Thus instead of 
building common bonds of nationalism, it creates 
disintegrating leaderships of castes and communal 
formations widening the divide between the small 
section of haves and large sections of have-nots 
within these sections of society, with the haves 
exercising power and control over the have-nots 
through intimidation, money power and appeal to 
parochialist sentiments. 

At present there is no free expression for the poor, 
the deprived and those suffering from various types 
of injustices except to indulge in violence and very 
often they become victims of criminalisation. Nega- 
tive Vote is a non-violent method of perpetual 
renewal of the system by voting against the establish- 
ment which includes both the ruling and the 
Opposition parties. Tne need to secure more than 
half the votes to get elected will generate unifying 
processes as against the present divisive and frag- 
menting ones. 

These are only tentative ideas advanced for dis- 
cussion. They could be refined, modified or replaced 
by others which could give an inbuilt mechanism 
for the people to assert their will and cleanse the 
politics. The political Jeaderships must find out 
methods to urgently make the people allies in the 
task of saving democracy. Time is running out. The 
future of our republic is at stake. O 


Surjeet : Election Scene 
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North-East region. With the media in his hands, and 
if the Opposition provides a handle, his capacity to 
confuse the people should not be under-estimated. 

Therefore, in the present complex situation both 
aspects of the reality of the situation are to be taken 
into consideration. The Janata Dal leaders must 
understand that in the wake of communal polarisa- 
tion if they join hands with the BJP in UP and Bihar 
they will not only lose credibility as a party in whose 
hands the national interests can be safe but they will 
be weakening the struggle for the removal of Rajiv 
Gandhi. The real solution lies in adopting steps 
whereby the National Front and the Janata Dal take 
a clear position on the issue of communalism, sepa- 
tatism and the protection of the genuine rights of 
the minorities, joins hands with the Left and throws 
a challenge to the Rajiv Gandhi Government. 

As the Left and secular forces move together, the 
whole atmosphere can be galvanised, where even the 
most backward sections of the toiling people belong- 
ing to the tribals, Scheduled Castes can be drawn 
into the battle, apart from rallying the minorities 
alongwith the majority community, making an 
appeal to the patriotic and democratic sentiments of 
the Indian masses. This alone can ensure a victory 
over the Rajiv Gandhi Government. Q 
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The Loot State 


BHARAT WARIAVWALLA 


o Vimal, only Vimal...Vimal...Vimal...Vimal. 
This Reliance advertisement would have been a 
more appropriate title of Dileep Padgaonkar’s 
article of August 7 in The Times of India. But he 
chose to title it “Business and Politics”. The occa- 
sion for this bit of philosophising by the paper’s 
editor was the incident involving an employee of 
Reliance, alleged to have plotted the murder of 
Nusli Wadia, the proprietor of Bombay Dyeing. 

Written in Jainsque (Girilal Jain) style but without 
his punch and pontification. Padgaonkar in his 1500 
word philosophical discourse says of implies the 
following: one, value-based politics is all nonsense; 
two, it is not the business of the state to uphold pub- 
lic propriety; three, and this is more dangerous, the 
state must dominate the society by all means at its 
command. On the issue of whether the state ought 
to adjudicate fairly the dispute between Reliance and 
Bombay Dyeing, the writer is silent. Silence must 
favour the stronger of the party in dispute, Reliance, 
which is known to have many influential supporters 
in the ruling elite. 

The writer’s views on the state can be attacked 
from any position, Chankayan, or Hobbesian, 
Lockean or Rousseauist, Gandhian or Nehruvian. 
And it has been.! However, the main importance of 
such writings lies not in their intellectual worth but 
their advocacy. That the state must strengthen itself 
at all costs and by any means is now the rallying call 
of the government and its numerous allies in the 
academia and the press. In fact since JP first 
launched a movement against the Indira Gandhi 
Government in 1974, a new strand of thinking has 
appeared that extolls the state as the highest embodi- 
ment of society. This Hegelian kind of worship of 
the state is indeed strange for a civilisation that has 
never granted the state an autonomy outside the 
society. True, we inherited from Great Britain the 
apparatus of a modern state but we also inherited 
its liberalism. Nehru, because he was a liberal, sub- 
jected the state to the constraints of liberalism. His 
illiberal daughter and grandson have turned it into a 
leviathan. 

Why has such a leviathan emerged? It is beyond 
the scope of this short essay to fully explore the 
question. But let us concentrate on one aspect of 
the question: the kind of links the state has forged 
-with private industrial capital in recent years. First 
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of all, we must purge our minds of the idea that we 
are committed to socialism of any kind. We are a 
capitalist country and the Indian state is there to 
foster, what the French call, an etatist variety of 
capitalism. But unlike the capitalist states of North 
America and Western Europe, the Indian capitalist 
state is not an umpire of contending and conflicting 
interests of various capitalists: on the contrary, it is 
biased towards those capitalists that sustain its 
power. Such a state then cannot really promote 
market capitalism, for that demands that it abide by 
some ryles and norms. For instance, the boastful 
claim of the President of General Motors in the late 
fifties that what is good for General Motors is good 
for the country had to dismissed by President Eisen- 
hower. It is not that the American President did not 
believe in capitalism, but that he could not favour 
General Motors, say against Ford or Chrysler, with- 
out undermining the legitimacy of his administra- 
tion. 

A capitalist state upholds the norms of the market 
economy; to undermine them is to undermine the 
legitimacy of a capitalist state. But the Indian state 
under Rajiv Gandhi or Indira Gandhi (particularly 
after 1980) is not in that sense a capitalist state. It is 
more akin to the loot state, like those of Marcos’ 
Philippines, Mobutu’s Zaire or Argentina under the 
generals (1976 to 1983). Of course Rajiv Gandhi 
dare not say publicly that what is good for Reliance 
is good for India, but he does everything to favour 
those — Reliance, Lalit Suri, Bajaj, or Swaraj Paul 
(in the days of the Indira Gandhi Government), who 
help him and his party to stay in power. By choos- 
ing not to adjudicate impartially between conflicting 
jnterests of various capitalists, the state inhibits all- 
round capitalist development, assuming for the sake 
of discussion that it is desirable. A state elite whose 
sole concern is to maintain and enhance its power is 
eure by the logic of Machiavelli and not Adam 
Smith. 

Of course the Indian state since its birth establish- 
ed close links with the capitalists. A coalition of 
business, the state (the bureaucracy) and politicians 
had already been formed by the early fifties. Such a 
coalition was bound to emerge with our adoption of 
the import substitution model in the fifties. All 
import substitution models rest for their working on 
such a coalition. But so long as the state, the chief 
partner in the coalition, is just it can shield itself 
from the excessive pressures of businessmen and 
politicians. Under Nehru the state was relatively 
‘clean’ and autonomous of business groups. True, 
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Atulya Ghose and Sadova Patil had their links with 
business and the business often funded the Congress 
party; but these links could not really subvert the 
autonomy of the state. 


Now of course one could argue that the subversion 
of the state by big business in league with politicians 
was bound to come some day. Rajaji called the 
import substitution model licence-permit raj. He 
rightly thought that a state enjoying the sole power 
of distribution of licences and permits risked becom- 
ing corrupt. Those who had money and access to 
the state elite would corrupt the state. His solution, 
a good old liberal one, was to let the market reign 
supreme. Only market would dissolve the coalition 
of businessmen, politicians and the bureaucracy. 


The point however, is that free play of market is 
not a sufficient condition for the emergence of a 
clean capitalist state. Market economy can well take 
as its political partner a capitalist state or a loot 
state. It is the same play of market forces that gives 
rise to a clean, distributive capitalist state like that of 
Singapore or a corrupt, exploitative state like that of 
the Philippines under the Marcos’. Since the near 
collapse of the structure of the Congress party in 
1969 and the rise of the cult of personality beginning 
with Indira Gandhi's victory in the 1970 elections, 
we have slowly drifted towards the Philippines 
model. 


We are beginning to see the making of a loot state. 
The Bofors scandal and the government’s concerted 
but unsuccessful attempts to suppress it have cor- 
rupted and corroded every institution: the CAG, 
Parliament, the Public Accounts Committee, the 
CBI, etc. Ever since the government decided to 
liberalise the economy — in itself a desirable step, 
provided it is accompanied by sincere attempts at 
equitable distribution — in 1980, corruption has 
increased manifold. And the state is the font of 
corruption; it is only too willing to be corrupted by 
the Ambanis, the Suris or the Hindujas. 

The critical factor here is the nature of the State. 
It is the kind of legitimacy the state enjoys that 
determines its relationship with the market. In his 

-insightful Oxford lectures Pranab Bardhan notes 
that the development of capitalism in India has been 
historically weak. Three classes (roughly comprising 
the top two decies of the population), the capitalists, 
the rich farmers and the state bureaucracy in the 
public sector, have competed for national wealth. 
Of course the misery of the bottom half of the popu- 
lation concerns no one; they live outside our “demo- 
cratic” policy and our “‘socialist” economy. 

However, the distributional conflicts between the 
three proprietory classes — the industrial capitalists, 
the rural rich and the state bureaucracy — have been 
managed better here than in any Third World 
countries. In many Latin American countries these 
distributional conflicts have often resulted in military 
dictatorships. Yet to quote Bardhan again, “the 
Indian democracy, particularly under the Congress 
system up until the early seventies, has provided a 
subtle and resilient mechanism for conflict manage- 
ment and transactional negotiations among the pro- 
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prietary classes with all their internal divisions and 
rigional and social diversities’? 


From a different perspective, Rajni Kothari too 
has highlighted the critical importancee of the Con- 
gress system for the successful working of our demo- 
cracy. In part the legitimacy of the Indian state was 
derived from the Congress system. But this has 
nearly disintegrated. The system has been crushed 
by Indira Gandhi and her two sons. 


A political system resting on the cult of persona- 
lity and cheap populism cannot promote a healty, 
clean, allround capitalist growth; it can only pro- 
mote gains for the venal state elite and some of its 
allies in the business world and the underworld. The 
marriage between a corrupt unjust authoritarian state 
and the market can only result in the emergence of a 
loot state For example it is estimated that some 
Latin American dictatorships have robbed their 
countries of as much as two per cent of their 
countries annual GDP. In the world of houte finance 
of Zurich, Frankfurt or New York, many think that 
Rajiv’s India is manipulable. 


Like any Third World economy, the Indian 
economy too is faced with enormous pressures from 
the world capitalist system. For the first time capi- 
talism has become truly global, since it was first 
born in the sixteenth century in Italy. No one, not 
even the world’s third largest economy, the centrally 
planned Soviet economy, can today escape the pres- 
sures and pulls of world capitalism. Our external 
debt service ratio will reach 35 per cent. A third of 
our exports will go towards servicing our debts. Ah, 
but we are the fourth largest militaty power in the 
world, our Doordarshan and the Institute for 
Defence Studies and Analyses gleefully tell our 
people. 


A dangerous piece of political thinking now 
accompanies the global spread of capitalism. It says 
that market means democracy. Jeremy Bentham 
used to say that “market maketh the man”. Well, 
the old nineteenth century British ‘School of political 
economy is now given great recognition by the 
practioners of the supply side €conomics in Wash- 
ington, London and Bonn. 


But the truth, as the great politica] theorist, C.B. 
Macpherson, said, is that market and democracy 


e fu J brought about 
an uneasy reconciliation of liberalism and democracy, 


Our loot state is really neither liberal nor demo- 
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The New Worker 


HOMI DAJI 


ie has become fashionable for pseudo-revolutionaries 

to decry the role of the working class. They openly 
assert that the working class has lost its revolutio- 
nary elan and can no longer be taken as the leader 
of the socialist revolution. The fact is otherwise. 

The working class remains the potential leader of 
the socialist revolution. In fact one cannot think of 
socialism without the workers leading and guiding it. 

However, a new phenomenon in the industrial 
scene has to be studied and understood and the 
trade unions and political parties have to study and 
absorb the new experience. 

The technological revolution has affected the 
composition of the working class. It has brought 
into its fold technical personnel who do not hail 
necessarily from working class families. They are the 
scions of professional classes, traders and even land- 
lords. They initially bring into the working class 
movement the ideology, prejudices and vacillations 
of their class. In many European countries their 
number is 25-30 per cent of the workforce. They 
are only slowly awakening to the realisation that 
they are also a part of the working class. There is 
nothing surprising about it. It took many years for 
the bank-employees and the professors to realise 
their true place and come-out in action on the 
streets. But now long drawn out strikes and proces- 
sions of these very classes is quite common. 

After independence the growing and diversified 
industrialisation has brought into the working masses 
the new type of worker even in India. Growing 
modernisation and technology has introduced the 
educated and skilled worker in the industry. He is 
not like the archetype workers of the yester-year who 
were more or less illiterate or semi-literates. The 
modern industry requires highly educated, ITI train- 
ed and even diploma holders as workers. Lakhs of 
these have joined the public sector and private sector 
industries thus changing the very composition of 
the working class. Mostly, they are the sons of 
lawyers, doctors, landlords, tradesmen, rich and 
middle peasants. They have brought into the work- 
ing class all the characteristic of their parent-class: 
vacillations, impatience, egoism, individualism and 
aiso their politics, etc. Some have even gone to the 
extent of saying that they should not be considered 
as a part of the working class. But this isa fallacy. 
True, they are not as yet proletarianised. They can 
be called first generation workers. 

Their psychology and make-up are entirely diffe- 
rent from the miner’s son who was born and brought 
up in a mining village and who has seen strikes and 
experienced the heart-ache of mine accidents taking 
the toll of near and dear ones. The new worker will 
require to pass through the ordeal of many struggles 
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to be proletarianised. When he joins the workforce 
he is ignorant of the past struggles of the trade 
union movement which has wrested so many gains 
and social securities for the working class. He takes 
them for granted. He will have to be schooled in the 
struggles of the trade union movement of the past. 
His life experience of capitalist exploitation will also 
help him to learn. Similarly, a new trade union 
leadership is required to attract these educated and 
newspaper reading workers. The old tub-thumping 
trade union leader cannot be accepted by them. The 
new leader must know the industry, must be well- 
versed in general knowledge and must be able to 
talk to them in their language and should possess a 
higher IQ than his workers to become acceptable to 
them. This new force has great potentialities. The 
new workers are learning to fight and have fought 
doggedly as witnessed in the long drawn out struggle 
of the Bangalore, Ranchi and Bhopal BHEL workers. 
It requires patient and continuous work amongst 
them to develop in them a proletarian psychology. The 
capitalist exploitation will help to educate them and 
they will learn more through their own experience. 

With growing modernisation a large number of 
engineers and technicians have also joined the indus- 
try. They do not consider themselves as workers, 
though they are very much so. They can be called 
gold-collared workers. Their number is bound to 
grow. They have their own genuine problems and 
grievances. Though some of their elitists conceptions 
have to be fought and changed, the trade union 
movement and the working class should develop a 
positive attitude towards them. Already the exploita- 
tive system is forcing even officers to the path of 
struggles. Only recently 291,100 officers of the public 
sector wenton amass casual leave against the 
government’s antipathy to their demands. Their’s 
is a dual role — as a highly skilled worker and also 
as a supervisor over the other workers. While doing 
the supervisory job the officer comes in conflict with 
the other workers and is looked upon as an agent 
of the employer. However, this antipathy has to be 
got over. Both he and the other workers are creators 
of surplus value and hence commonly exploited. 
This should result in forming a bond of comrade- 
ship which can develop into joint actions. This will 
require very tactful handling and education, both of 
the gold-collared technician and the common worker. 
But this is a challenge which the trade union move- 
ment has to meet and overcome. With the growth 
of technology, the percentage of technicians is bound 
to grow in the industry and the trade union move- 
ment has to take positive stepsto win over this 
section of the workers. The World Federation of 
Trade Unions has set up a separate Commission 
called the MET — Managers-Engineers-Technicians 
—to attend to the specific problems of this section of 
the workforce. 
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It is heartening that in many cases the workers 
have supported the just grievances of the technicians 
and they in their turn have also supported the 
demands of the workers. This trend has to be cons- 
ciously encouraged and broadbased unity of all 
sections of the working class has got to be built. 
This will necessitate a new style of functioning and 
thinking by the trade unions. But this arduous work 
is unavoidable if the trade union movement has to 
succeed in the new conditions. 

There is another pressing problem. Though none 
of the workers in the big industries has as yet been 
able to gain the need-based minimum wage visua- 
lised at the tripartite meeting of 1958 chaired by 
Gulzarila} Nanda, it isa fact thatin big industries 
the workers have succeeded in winning reasonably 
good wages. However, lakhs and lakhs of workers 
in the small factories and even in the Government 
Departments like Irrigation, PWD, etc. get wages 
below even the poverty line laid down by the Plan- 
ning Commission. They livea sub-human life in 
shanties. 

How long can this hiatus continue? Nowadays 
there is an increasing trend to off-load regular work 
from the big factories to the smaller so-called ancil- 
lary industries (where the wage level is low) in order 


K. Sabrahmanyam : US & Gorbachev 
(Contd. from page 28) 


stresses and tensions that the EEC will face. Buta 
world in which Germany and Japan will be the lead- 
ing financial and technological powers will be very 
different from the one we have been used to in the 
last four decades. It is doubtful that the dollar would 
continue as the basic reserve currency of the world. 
As Germany and Japan are called upon to shoulder 
increasing responsibilities for aid one cannot expect 
the development not to have an impact on the inter- 
national political clout of these nations. 

Some in the US have even argued that the rise of 
Germany may again call for a closer rapprochement 
and understanding between the US and the USSR to 
keep Germany in check. Perhaps the same argument 
could be extended to Japan as well. But this is a vain 
hope since the Soviet Union has higher expectations 
of economic interaction with Germany than with the 
US. Nor is it likely to have conflicts of technological 
and commercial interests with Germany as the US is 
likely to have, and consequently Germany will not 
be seen in such adversarial terms by the USSR. As 
tension in Europe ebbs and the Soviet Union reduces 
its forces the relationship between the US and West- 
ern Europe is likely to undergo qualitative changes. 
The latter will not be as dependent on the former as 
it was in the last four decades. This will have 
its spillover effect on their economic relations as well. 

The US Administration under George Bush is still 
marking time and has not formulated any strategic 
policy framework even after eight months in office. 
The Reaganist anti-Soviet (“evil empire”) zeal is no 
‘longer a viable policy in the present state of the 
relations between the US and the Soviet Union and 
the progress of perestroika and glasnost. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, with rare exceptions, most of the US 
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‘to save on costs. But it also affects the employment 


of regular employees in the big industries. 

Therefore, it has become incumbent for the high 
paid workers to help organise the workers in the 
minimum sector. It is not a question of comradely 
benevolence; but of policy. Because these poorly 
paid workers can be the reserve force of the working 
class or be recruited by the bourgeois in their poli- 
tical army. Similarly, the crores of unemployed 
cannot be left to fend for themselves. They area 
highly combustible material. With no future they 
become easy prey and recruits to communal, seces- 
sionist and chauvinist ideology. It is only if the 
organised working class together with the youth 
organisations take up their cause and fight for them, 
can they be made the allies of the working class. The 
new educated worker has to take the lead in this - 
matter. The right to work must become a Funda- 
mental Right 

It should be understood that a wide phalanx of 
the traditional worker, the new worker, the techni- 
cian, the lower paid minimum sector worker, the 
unemployed — all of them together can become the 
harbiuger of a new social order free of exploitation. 


No section by itself can accomplish this Herculean 
task. O 


establishment has been conditioned by four decades 
of cold war and has developed a high degree of 
professional skill on tactical issues, hardware, arms 
balance analyses and area specialisations at the ex- 
pense of a total view of the world based on Political 
dynamics Consequently the very rapid political 
changes of the last four years, including military 
doctrinal changes brought about by Gorbachev, have 
left the Americans bewildered. The arms control 
experts are out of their depth when the Soviets do 
not bargain hard but concede US demands. Nor do 
the Americans see that the Soviets make the conces- 
sions because of the change in the political and 
strategic environment. The Soviets agreed to delink 
Star Wars and the START negotiations as they 
concluded that the Star Wars technology was not 
making headway and was not likely to be deployed. 
They are now making additional concessions in 
conventional arms in Europe as they have come to 
conclude that war can no longer be a tool of Politics. 
The American reaction has so far been to treat them 
as a great victory for their relentless pressure on the 
Soviet Union. Basking in this euphoria the Ameri- 
cans have made no serious attempt to assess the 
implications of the new political dynamics for US 
interests and security. 

For the US strategic establishment the , Hobbesian 
approach that the international system is anarchic, 
the Clauswitzian maxim that war is a continuation 
of politics by other means and the four decades of 
conventional cold war wisdom on sustaining military 
technological hegemony together from a mindset. It 
is very difficult for them at present to see beyond 
these outdated concepts and adjust themselves to a 
world of new political, economic, technological, 
military doctrinal and ecological realities and the 
inter-connection among these factors. Consequently 
their perspective is in a state of flux. 
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Nationalism and Communalism in Historical Perspective 


K.R. MALKANT 


T™ biggest single problem facing the Indian polity 

today is ‘communalism’. Very often it is white- 
washed with ‘secularism’. And that in turn has made 
‘secularism’ almost a dirty word in India. It is im- 
portant to go into the genesis of this problem for a 
tational and amicable solution of the same. 

The communal problem as we know it today, 
began with the ‘Muslim’ invasions of India. Between 
638 AD and 712 AD nine Khalifas had launched 15 
attacks against India in the Sindh-Baluchistan- 
Gujarat area. It was only the fifteenth attack in 712 
that succeeded. Sindh was ravaged. Conversions, for- 
cible and opportunist, took place. Here the fiist 
communalist was born. A Durbari of Raja Dahir 
Son had embraced Islam and become ‘Maulana 
Islami’. When he was sent with an Arab to negotiate 
with Dahir, while the Arab saluted the king respect- 
fully, this new Muslim refused to bow to Dahir — 
on the ground that he now recognised only ‘the 
king of Islam’! (vide Chachnama, p. 108) Communa- 
lism had been born in India. 

Worse followed when Mahmud Ghazni led his 17 
raids against India 300 years later. His contem- 
porary, historian Al-Biruni noted that Mahmud 
“utterly ruined the prosperity of the country and 
performed those wonderful exploits by which the 
Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all 
directions. Their scattered remains cherish, of course, 
the most inveterate aversion towards all Muslims.” 
Ghazni was followed by Ghori with like consequen- 
ces. Even after ‘Muslims’ were firmly seated on the 
throne of Delhi, barbaric incursions from beyond the 
Khyber Pass continued right upto Nadir Shah and 
Ahmed Shah Abdali in the eighteenth century. 
However, India was too big, too populous, too well 
socially organised in the joint family and the caste, 
and too well spiritually fortified in its philosophy 
and religion, to completely go under, like Egypt or 
Iran. Therefore, a positive interaction followed, 
resulting in peaceful co-existence at the people’s 
level. Though religion continued to be invoked asa 
war-cry when convenient, armies became more and 
waore mixed, and rivals fought for territory, wealth 
and power, and not really for religion. 

Even Mahmud Ghazni’s coins in India carried the 
figare of Lakshmi to be an acceptable legal tender 
to the people. In the interest of the economy, the 
Khiljis allowed Multani traders and money-lenders 
to carry on their business unhindered as before. Very 
soon, writes Barani in his Tarikh-e-Firuzshahi, they 
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were “rolling in wealth”. The Khilji kings said they 
dared not stop Hindu religious processions passing 
by the royal palace. “They do not care for our 
power and magnificance,” said Sultan Jalaluddin 
Khilji. 

Soon the state was vertically divided between the 
Turks and the influentis] local converts like Malik 
Kafur Hazardinari and Khan-i-Jahan Tilingana. 
The Mughals warred on the Deccani kingdoms not 
only for territory, but because while Delhi was 
Sunni and Turkish, Deccan was Shia and native. 
(The Nizam Shahis of Ahmednagar made Marathi 
their official language.) This conflict created a power 
vacuum, which Shivaji came up to fill. The first nine 
Khalifas were all murdered. In 1158 the Mongols 
sacked Baghdad and murdered the first Abbasid 
Khalifa, And it was not until 1517 that the Sultan 
of Turkey appointed himself Khalifa. In the process 
the Khilafat had lost all its legitimacy, and Islam, 
Its unity. 

Even the early Turkish dynasties had no use for 
the Shariah, by which, ironically, extremist Muslims 
are swearing even in the twentieth century. Allauddin 
Khilji said he would do as he thought fit, and not 
what was required by Shariah. “I do not know 
whether such commands are permitted or not by the 
Shariah, I command what I consider to be of benefit 
to my country and what appears to me to be oppor- 
tune under the circumstances.” Akbar said that 
Hindustan could not be governed by the Arab rules 
of a thousand years ago. Notes Prof Mujib, author 
of Indian Muslims (published by Munshiram 
Manoharlal), that throughout Muslim rule, “for the 
generality of Muslims, the Shariah was only an 
object of reverence, not a body of Jaw that was, or 
could be, enforced”. 

When some local converts began to adopt the 
customs of Turkish rulers, Sheikh Gesu-daraz, a 
leading Sufi saint, pointed out that these were 
Turkish customs, not Muslim customs — implying, 
thereby, that Muslim Indians need not adopt foreign 
Turkish customs. 

While the Sultans and their Ulema and Kazis 
followed the official political line, the Sufi saints 
became the real rulers of people's hearts. And these 
Sufis had no use for orthodoxy. Rumi said Awal Haq 
(Iam God) — just like our Aham Brahma Asmi. 
The Sufis also said Hama U-st (all that is, is God), 
just like our Isha Vasyamidam sarvah (all creation is 
encompassed by the Lord) They sang and danced 
and drank — just like the tantriks — to the horror 
of the orthodox Muslims. But the masses were 
thrilled. The Sufis and the masses lit lamps on the 
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graves and bowed to the Pirs, contrary to orthodox 
Islam. Said Nizamuddin Auliya: “A command of the 
Pir is like a command of the Prophet.” He also said 
that a visit to his Sheikh’s tomb in Ayodhya was 
“spiritually more exhilarating than a pilgrimage to 
Mecca”. And he was moved by Hindi songs with 
their tender charm, where Persian ghazals left him 
cold. 

Amir Khusrau sang: “Muslims regard India as 
paradise while the rest of the world is mere prison.” 
He added: “Mecca might go round Delhi in reve- 
rence; its people are like angels.” 

The Sultan of Bijapur said he derived all his 
inspiration from Ganesh. Paragal Khan, the Afghan 
ruler of Bengal, listened to the recitation of Maha- 
bharat every evening with reverence. From a word 
of abuse, kafir became a term of endearment, sang 
Amir Khusrau in Persian: 

Kafir-e-Ishq-am; 

Musalmani ma-ra darkar n-ist. 


(I am an infidel who idolises Love; I have no use for the 
Islamic faith ) 


While Turkish rule “Turkised” many aspects of 
urban life — even as British rule has led to much 
Anglicisation — Hindu influence began to be felt 
not only by immigrants in India but also in Muslim 
lands far beyond India. And so Shabistari extolled 
idol-worship; Rumi adopted the sacred thread; 
and Hafiz saluted Indian Suttees. Hafiz, the 
great Persian Sufi poet, struck the right note when 
he said: 

Halfza gar nasl khwahi, 

Sulh kun be aam-o-khas; 

Ba Mussalman Allah-Allah, 

Ba Br-hman Ram Ram. 

(O Hafiz, if you want to be one with God, make peace 


with high and low; greet the Muslim with ‘Allah-Allah’ 
and the Hindu with ‘Ram-Ram’.) 


Actually Kabir had already shown the way by 
singing that Kashi and Qaaba are the same — and 
Ishwar and Allah are also one and the same. 

Many prominent Muslims bore partly or wholly 
Indian names. These included Yasoraj Khan, author 
of Krishna Mangala in Bengali, Magan Thakur, 
Prime Minister of Arakan, and Haridas, who became 
a disciple of Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. 

The Mughal emperors drank only Ganga jal; they 
gave jharokha-darshan every morning and practised 
tulya-daan every year — like the good old Hindu 
kings. The court observed not only the Idds and 
Navroz, the Persian New Year Day, but also Basant 
and Holi, Diwali and Dussehra. Sarmad Faqir, who 
was born a Jew, and who later converted to Islam, 
ended up a kofir, singing the glories of Ram and 
Lakshman. Early in the eighteenth century Satya Pir 
gave rise to Satya Narayan Katha. Ghalib in a 
Persian ode to Kashi, Chiragh-e-Daur, said the world 
had not gone to pieces only because of Kashi. And 
in this very century we had a phenomenon like Sai 
Baba of Shirdi, revered alike by Hindus and Muslims. 

The Mughal empire was basically ruled by a 
coalition of Delhi and Jaipur. We can’t think of 
Akbar without Man Singh — and we can’t think of 
even Aurangzeb without Jai Singh and Jaswant 
Singh. As Prof Mujib puts it: “While the Muslim 
proclaimed his mission and trumpeted his intentions, 
Hindu influences, moving silently and unobtrusively 
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like the waters of a flood, surrounded him from all 
sides, leaving only smal! islands where the flag of 
Islam flew high and defenceless.” While the towns 
were islands of Muslim influence, the countryside 
was overwhelmingly Hindu. 

The Hindu society also handled Muslim rule in a 
mature manner. It resisted all oppression; but it did 
not condemn Islam, just because the oppressor was 
a Muslim. The Hindu had been brought up on the 
idea of Sarva Dharma Sama Bhava and Sarva Dharma 
Samananam. He had been taught to look with a 
friendly eye on everything and everybody (Mitrasya 
Chakshusha Pashyom). The Veda itself said: 

Janam Bibhrati bahuda vivachasam 

Naua dharmanam pi ithvi yathoukasam. 

(This our motherland gives equal shelter to peoples 


speaking different languages and following different 
aiths.) 

The Hindus noted that the Koran also says: 
“There must be no compulsion exercised in matters 
of religion. Unto you, your faith be welcome; so my 
faith to me.” 

La ekrabha f-id-din; La-kum 

dinu-kum wale yadim: Udu ela 

sabilı Rabbeka b-il-hikmate 

W-al-mauezzatil hasanate, 

The Koran elaborates: “To every people have we 
given a law and a way whereby they may reach 
God. If God had wished it so, he would have made 
you all one people. Wherefore, let every people, in 
the way prescribed for it, press forward to good 
deeds. And let none laugh at any other man; per- 
chance they my be better than themselves.”: 

Li kullin ja’Ina min-kum shira’an 

wa minhaja, wa lau sha-Allaho 

la ja’alakum unmmatan-wahidah, 

wa lakin leyabul-lowakum fi ma 

ata-kum fasta-lequ-l-Khaurato, 

Yaayyoh-aliqzina amanu layaskhar 

qaumun min qaumin. 

A ’sa anakupa khairam minhum. 

In other words, according to Koran, God has 
given every people or nation, its own religion, 
specially suited to it. The Koran says: 

Ashraf-ul-tmani-un yamanak annaso, 

wa ashray-ul-Islami-un yaslam annaso mil-lessaneka wa 

yadeka. 

(Noblest religion this, that others may feel safe from thee: 


the loftiest Islam, that all may feel safe from thy tongue 
and hands ) 


The Hindus took Islam at its word and did not 
quarrel with it. Aud so Sant Tukaram, who con- 
demned all kings as “butchers”, went so far as to 
say: “Never forget to take the name of Allah firat”. 
And Mahamati Pran Nath, the spiritual forebear of 
Mahatma Gandhi, resisted Aurangzeb’s jeziya, but 
in his Nijanand Sampradaya haveli (mandir) there 
was no idol, only sacred texts from the Hindu and 
Muslim scriptures. ss 

Many Muslims appreciated this Hindu liberalism 
and, as an Urdu poet put it: 

Kahan aisee azadian hai muyasir, 

‘An’al Huq’ kaho aur maut na pao? 


(Where else do you get the liberty to say ‘Iam God’ and 
not be put to death?) 


Shah Jahan, held captive by Aurangzeb, wrote to 
his cruel son: “All honour to the Hindus who feed 
their encestors even after death; but you, a Muslim, 
deny me water to drink even in life.” 

(Continued on page 11 7) 
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Menace of Communalism 


SYED SHAHABUDDIN 


"THERE is nothing new to be said about the com- 
munal riots. We have no tears left to shed. 
Our eyes have run dry but our hearts bleed, 

One debate follows another over the communal 
killings. This has ~imost become a ritual that we 
perform over the dead. It becomes like a funeral 
oration. It follows a customary pattern. We hang 
our heads in shame and then it goes on — this 
march of tragedy, this march of shame this proces- 
sion of death. 

Today it isnot the death of a few persons that 
we areto lament. I think we must cry for our 
beloved country. It is the system whose survival is 
at stake. We ask ourselves, for whom the bell tolls? 
It tolls not fora few individuals. It tolls for our 
country, that is, India that is Bharat, that is Hindu- 
stan. It tolls for India as a civil society. It tolls for 
India as a nation of our dreams. This is not an 
alarmist view. It is an objective assessment. When 
hearts break, countries do not survive. And who will 
live, if India dies? 

We had a few more additions to this litany of 
shame — Leh, Makrana, Kota, Badaun, Sasaram. 
All these had no history of communal riots. Now 
about 100 villages and towns across the country are 
burning. We seem to be sitting on top of a volcano. 
Nobody knows which new names shall appear in 
print tomorrow. ; 

This is an explosive situation. Communal polari- 
sation, which has been deliberately nurtured over 
the last ten years, has reached an unprecedented 
level. Communalism is no longer the petty com- 
munalism of yesterday. It is organised chauvinism 
of today which will land us one day into the dark 
night of fascism. We have been storing explosives 
in the basement of our mansion for months, for 
years and just a matchstick is sufficient to ignite it. 
Just a sneeze, a nod, a gesture, a hint, a word, and 
the mayhem begins, the pogrom commences. It is 
increasingly assuming a genocidial dimension. ; 

It is not the lumpen elements alone which parti- 
cipate in these pogroms. Now the elite partici- 
pate; sons of Ministers participate. It is no longer 
just the goondas, it is the enforcers of the law and 
order. And the conspirators go on conspiring. They 
make plans. They make preparations and our Govern- 
ment gets no hint. The intelligence machinery fails. 
Then the administration fails. Then the police acts 
and sometimes acts wrongly, not against the aggres- 


The author is a distinguished Member of 
Parliament and President of the newly formed 
Insaaf Party. 
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sor but against the aggrieved. It is a matter of 
shame that in the recent riots in Madhya Pradesh, the 
Police tortured the Muslim youth and said: ‘Unless 
you say ‘Ram’, you will not be forgiven.” 

There is a Deputy Police Commissioner ia 
Bombay who ordered firing on a Muslim procession 
and made a statement to the press. His name is 
Shingare. He said: “I have given them such a beat- 
ing that they will never forget and they dare not ` 
come out into the streets for the next six months.” 
Is it an RSS sanchalak ora Deputy Commissioner 
of Police of the Indian Police Service speaking? 

Two years ago in Meerut, not one but hundreds 
of young men were taken to the police station and 
were beaten up black and blue, and were told to 
call their ‘Allah’ and ‘Mohammad’ to save them 
and, at a lesser level, call Shahabuddin and Bukhari. 

This is the pattern. This was why the National 
Integration Council decided years ago to have a 
composite police force but nothing has been done. 
No new policy is required, no new thinking is req- 
uired. All that is required is that the Ministry of 
Home Affairs should dig up their old files and 
just review for themselves as to what the national 
consensus was, what national policies were decided 
and to what extent they have been implemented. 

The Prime Minister has been warning us against 
the upsurge of the Hindu Rashtra. And this is true. 
He is doing a great national service If Hindu Rashtra 
comes, then Sikh Rashtra will not be far behind, 
Christian Rashtra will not be far behind, Muslim 
Rashtra will not be far behind and the country will 
break. The country will not survive and that is why 
we have to join our heads, hearts and hands together 
and fight against this vicious concept of Hindu 
Rashtra. Unfortunately, the Prime Minister says one 
thing and his government seems to give a free run of 
the place to the Rashtrawadis. They seem to run 
the country, at their will, in total freedom. 

I have repeatedly brought to the notice of the 
Home Minister the conspiracies and activities of 
organisations like the RSS, the VHP and the Bajrang 
Dal. They are trying to break the country, they are 
trying to harm our national interest. But nothing 
has been done. So many Senas have sprouted across 
the country. They whip up passion; they incite 
frenzy. On the Hedgewar centenary the RSS had 


‘sent across the land crores of units of fake postal 


stationery. Only after it was all over, I got a letter 
from the Minister of Communications that the 
government had noticed it and they would do some- 
thing about it. Yes, it came after it was all over, 

(Continued on page 123) 
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entitled to tinker with another 
person’s self-esteem, you are obli- 
gated first to demonstrate your 
respect for him as a person. When 
arelationship of confidence has 
been carefully constructed, you 
will have earned the right to dis- 
cuss a potentially threatening . 
topic. Your motives will have been « 


MUSINGS 


Please Mind Your Language 


MRINALINI SARABHAI 


Pe a country which created the 

divine symbol Om, the unity 
of sound, matter and energy in 
their primordial form, a land 
which gave to Sabda Brahman 
the greatest reverence, it is tragic 
that words are so misused and 
vulgarised today. In prayer the 
resonance of mantras are consi- 
dered to be ‘words of power’ 
bringing about a unity of con- 
sciousness. Each letter of the 
Sanskrit alphabet has behind it 
a mystic meaning. Names too 
are selected for children with 
great care by loving parents for 
the image conjured up through 
the name is important. As 
the name is constantly called 
out, it is. believed that vibra- 
tions of goodwill are built up 
around the child. 

Parliamentarians in England 
prided themselves on the use of 
language and there were great 
orators like Pitt, Disraeli and, of 
course, Winston Churchill. Chur- 
chill’s use of the English language 
was a tremendous morale boos- 
ter for the British and helped 
in many ways to win the war. 
His phrase—‘‘blood, toil, tears 
and sweat’”’—brought out all the 
pride and courage of the British, 
a sentiment first voiced by John 
Donne 339 years before. The 
language used by those who 
make laws and generally write 
the rules has always been bomba- 
stic. . It reached such a pitch in 
England that in Bradford, a lawyer, 
a journalist, a librarian, a teacher 
and some non-experts were 
formed into a committee to 
demystify many of the existing 
tulebooks, which depend mainly 
on jargon. 

In Yes Minister, a hilarious 
example of this jargon is when a 
bureaucrat says: 


In view of the somewhat nebulous 
and inexplicit nature of your remit, 
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and the arguably marginal and peri- 
pheral nature of your influence in 
the central deliberations and deci- 
sions within the political process, 
there could be a case for restricting 
their action priorities in such a way 
as to eliminate your liquidation 
from their immediate agenda. 

“What does that mean in English?” 

“Well, Minister, it means that 

you’re not realy important enough 

for it to be worth assassinating 
you.”’ 

In the Indian Parliament today, 
one reads of neither oratory nor 
verbiage. There seems to be only 
one trend, and that is of abuse. 
Ugly, meaningless words are 
thrown around without thought 
or dignity. For us, watching from 
outside, itis a matter of deep 
shame and for myself, I add, sad- 
ness. The euphony once heard by 
speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Dr Radhakrishnan, V.K. Krishna 
Menon, Minoo Masani and many 
others has turned into a caco- 
phony. One is only aware ofa 
general erethism. The wise sage 
Confucious told us: “For one 
word, a man is often deemed to be 
wise and for one word, he is often 
deemed to be foolish. We should 
be careful what we say.” As 
George Orwell wrote: “The 
English language (and in fact, all 
languages) becomes ugly and 
inaccurate because our thoughts 
are foolish, but the slovenliness of 
our language makes it easier for 
us to have foolish thoughts.” 

The trend towards calling each 
other names like ‘liar’, ‘imbecile’, 
‘traitor’, ‘fool’, etc. is almost 
sinister in its implication. It is 
the worst kind of abuse and 
naturally incites violent reactions 
or derisive laughter, both hardly 
conducive for the health of a 
nation. If these words are meant 
to build up one’s own false ego, 
they fail miserably. Nor do they 
denigrate the opponent. “The 
right to criticise must be earned”, 
writes Dobson, “Before you are 


thereby clarified.” i 

The unfortunate dog is used as : 
a swear-word in English, German 
and Russian and even Vietnamese. 
But the Arabic proverb has the 
last word: ‘The dogs bark; the 
caravan passes.” In Swahili, a 
stupid person is a zebra; in 


- France, les vaches (the cows) often 


means the police; the Chinese 
use baka (fool), which is some- 
thing between a horse and a deer; 
but tou tze (turtle) is the greatest 
insult. It is a pity that the animal 
world, which cannot answer back, 
is so misused. It is time these 
terms were removed from all 
languages, and animals not degra- 
ded to human levels. 

Thousands of years ago, in 
Egypt a code was drawn up for 
public servants: “Be courteous 
and tactful as well as honest and 
diligent. All your doings are pub- 
licly known and must therefore be 
beyond complaint or criticism. 
Preserve dignity but avoid inspir- 
ing fear. Be an artist in words 
that you may be strong, for the 
tongue is a sword.” To be a swor- 
dsman takes many years of train- 
ing, skill and dedication. To be an 
artist in words may take even 
longer, for words are the language 
of the soul, the communication 
between the peoples of the earth, 
the bridges that make for under- 
standing. Words echo into the 
Infinite. 

A suggestion a8 a mere citizen 
that I would like to make to all 
the members of assemblies and 
members of Parliament is to study 
a book by Sir Ernest Gowere 
which willbea good guide to 
‘know, say and convey what you 
mean’. It will also help those who 
use the word satya for asatya. It 
may inspire someone to write a 
similar book in our own languages, 
which are far more insistent on 
the exactitude of meaning. And to 
speak ina language as Jawahar- 
lalji wrote of ‘simplicity and 
grace". [T 
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THERE ARE STILL A FEW THINGS 
IN INDIA THAT DON’T INVOLVE VOLTAS. 


No matter wlio you are, no matter se Ghat seu 
do, you'll come across Voltas somewhere in your lk. 

After all, Voltas ıs one of India's largest 
companies, engaged in manufacturing, engineering and 
marketing industrial products, consumer durables and 
non-durables, agro-industrtal products as well as exports 
and technical services 





Not surpnisin that Voltas 1s na one of the 
major companies ın the Tata group 
Add to this over 80 collaborators from all over 


the world and you have a 
company that’s involved s VOLTAS 
ın everything ın India LIMITED 
Well almost 
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Education, Employment and Plus Two Stage 


AMRIK SINGH 


OF the various problems that cripple Indian educa- 

tion, one of the more serious ones is the role 
and place of the + 2 stage. Before we come to a 
discussion of the problem, a bit of history would be 
helpful. 

The nineteenth century pattern which worked 
right into the middle years of the twentieth century 
was that schooling consisted of 10 years (11 years in 
a few provinces) and the college consisted of four 
years (two years of intermediate and two years of 
B.A.). This had two implications. One, unlike other 
countries, boys and girls when they went to college 
were not exactly mature. The usual age of entry 
into college was 15 though there was a variation of 
a year or so in some cases. And secondly because 
the students were somewhat less than mature, we in 
India did at college, what, in other countries, they 
did at school. It should not be necessary to further 
elaborate the educational implications of this state 
of affairs. 

It was the Sadler Commission appointed in respect 
of the University of Calcutta in 1917 which sug- 
gested the establishment of intermediate colleges, 
more or less a preparation for entry into college. 
Eventually they were to be on their own but asa 
transitional measure they could be part of the 
college system also. Most provinces adopted this 
new system and it continued to operate till, conse- 
quent upon the report of the University Education 
Commission (1948-49) presided over by Dr S. 
Radhakrishnan, a Secondary Commission presided 
over by Dr L.A. Mudaliar was appointed. This 
Commission suggested in 1952 the addition of one 
year to school education. 

While most States accepted this recommendation, 


UP took the position that the intermediate colleges ` 


which had been established over the years were 
functioning fairly satisfactorily. To seek to replace 


the system now in the manner suggested would. 


dislocate things, it was argued. UP did not oppose 
the proposal but wanted additional funding to 
make the changeover, if insisted upon. A Committee 
under Dr C.D. Deshmukh went into the question. 
In fact, the Committee had to go over the job twice 
over. The estimate worked out at that time after a 
very detailed exercise was approximately Rs 70 
crores. 


The author, who spent a lifetime as an educa- 
tionist, is a former Vice-Chancellor of the Punjabi 
University and an author of several books on 
education. He is also the long-time Editor of the 
Indian Book Chronicle. 
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The requisite funding was not easily available and 
meanwhile the country found itself into the Third 
Plan. In consequence, UP stayed where it was. It 
may not be out of place to note here that UP has 
one-sixth of India’s population. Any change or 
innovation was, therefore, a matter of considerable 
magnitude as well as of some significance. 

Though the principal problem was lack of fund- 
ing, the academic aspect (no less important) did not 
receive the importance it should have received. As 
would become evident later, with the + 2 stage 
receiving the attention that it would, the related 
issue (of the span of college education — two or 
three years) could not be overlooked. As a result of 
the various turns and twists that this issue has gone 
through, UP has had the worst of both the worlds. 
At a time when the other universities were adopting 
the three year degree course, UP stood firm and 
stuck to the 2 + 2 pattern at the college level. 
When several other States (West Bengal, for instance) 
adopted the two year Pass and three year Honours 
pattern, and UP too could have adopted the same 
pattern, UP too decided to adopt the three year 
pattern. In either case, no one took a long range 
view of things. 

However, soon everything was overtaken by the 
recommendations of the Education Commission, 
1964-66. This Commission made an emphatic 
recommendation in favour of the + 2 stage. In a 
sense, it amounted to going back to the intermediate 
pattern. But alongside it also suggested, equally 
emphatically, that the college education should be 
of three years duration and the existing division 
between intermediate and degree classes be done 
away with. 

Now began the next thrust of policy which was to 
persuade all universities to adopt the three year 
degree course. Delhi being directly administered by 
the Centre did everything, as directed. At first it 
increased the duration of the school by one year, 
then (a decade later) by another year so as to make 
the +2 stage into an independent entity. Alongside 
it also switched over to the three year degree course 
at the university level. . 

In other parts of the country, the situation was 
uneven. Except in UP and the city of Bombay, 
everywhere else the three year degree course was 
introduced. UP and the city of Bombay continned,to 
plough their lonely furrow for some time. In the 
mid-eighties (sometime after Bombay too had fallen 
in line) UP also decided to fall in step with the rest. 
It should not be necessary to go on with these details 
any further, i 
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This in brief is the history of how we have been - 
switching the duration of the school and college 
courses at different intervals for reasons which were 
perfectly defensible but in a manner which was more 
likely to cause confusion than to make for clarity. 
Befort one innovation could get stabilised, another 
‘was introduced. This had all kind of odd conse- 
querices, the most unsettling of them being the quick- 
changing demands inthe calibre and qualifications 
bf teachers at the school and college levels. 

Here a reference to the South Indian ‘States, parti- 
cularly Kerala, would be in order. Owing to certain 
historical circumstances in that state (merger of 
Trivandrum and Cochin, for-instance); Kerala was 
one of the first States in the country, if not the very 
first, to opt for the +2 stage. Andhra and Tamil 
Nadu followed soon after. Karnataka also adopted 
the same pattern but then there continues to bea 
certain degree of confusion in that state even till 
today. There are four different streams, each one of 
which is handling the +2 stage. No wonder that in 
1988 the Pre-University Board which had existed as 
an independent entity for sometime was wound up. 

Some of the northern States like Kashmir, Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, etc. did 
not adopt the +2 pattern till the mid-eighties. Some 
of the other States (not mentioned here) had 
switched over to the +2 system earlier at various 
intervals of time. Today, the situation, as viewed 
from the national angle, is that the +2 stage is 
accepted everywhere but there is a certain degree of 
ambiguity, even ambivalence, in regard to the vari- 
ous other issues connected with it. 


I 


AS the foregoing account would show, there are 
various issues that clamour for consideration. What, 
for instance, is the role and place of the +2 stage 
in the educational system? What ié-distinctive about 
the +2 stage and what is its logical setting — the 
school or the college? What should be its academic 
content and thrust? l 

Arising from a discussion of the above issues, what 
about the problems of funding, staffing and other 
related issues? And last of all, if there is confusion 
about some of these issues and some kind of con- 
sensus too about them, how are the desired objec- 
tives to be achieved? A whole host of issues arise and 
these require to be taken up one by one. 

According to our Constitution, schooling is com- 
pulsory till the age of 14. While taking the decision, 
the Constituent Assembly was guided both by the 
existing situation and the magnitude of the task 
involved. As a result of detailed discussion, it came 
to the conclusion that what the country could afford 
was to keep children on a compulsory basis only till 
the age of 14 and no more, 

This is unlike the situation in some of the other 
countries. In the UK, for example, the age of com- 
pulsory schooling is 16. Till the sixties it used to be 
15. It took more than a decade for the UK to raise 
the age limit by one year. Doing so required con- 
siderable outlay of funds and it took that country 
more than a decade to reach the target. On the Con- 
tinent the usual age at the termination of schooling 
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is 17 plus.- The cut-off date is not precisely defined 
but this is what it works out to. 

To some extent it is approximately the same in 
the USA where the cut off point is around 18 years. 
With all the resources that these countries command, 
they can afford to keep children at school much 
longer than a relatively poor country like ours. Eyen 
what was laid down in our Constitution in 1949 — 
compulsory schooling till the age of 14 — has not 


~ been implemented so far. One important reason for 


it,-a8 is only obvious, is lack of resources. 

-It follows, therefore, that if the age of termination 
at the school stage is 14, what is done at the +2 
level is not what the state is required to do but what 
it wishes to do or has been doing for some time. In 
other words, the state is willing to find the resources 
for two additional years in the school but this is not 
what the state has been directed to do. By implica- 
tion, this raises the question of the tuition fee at the 
+ 2 level. 

Providing free school education up to the agé of 
14 is a statutory directive and the state is obliged to 
provide free schooling to every one. But the state is 
not obliged to provide schooling beyond the age of 
14. Those who study at the +2 level, therefore, 
should be required to pay. The fee can be waived, 
wherever necessary or advisable. ` 

The point of referring to this issue is that, nobody 
can claim free schooling at that level asa matter of 
rigbt. In actual practice, fee would not be levied in 
as much as it cannot be levied; the general level of 
affluence is low. But, by the same token, it follows 
that those who can should be obliged to pay. 

What kind of instruction is to be imparted at this 
level. It is not necessary to go into these aspects. 
The NCERT has worked out what is called a 
National Curriculum. It is by and large acceptable 
to most states. In an analysis like this, one cannot 
go into details but a couple of things may be 
referred to. i ae 

Three types of students are to be found at the +2 
level. One are those who feel that their education is 
incomplete unless they have studied up to the age of 
16. The second category are those who are preparing 
to go on to college and/or university education. The 
third category consists of those who are interested 
in following a vocation and are, therefore, to be 
given what is called vocational education. £ 

In regard to the first category of students, fee can 
or ought to be levied. These are students who feel 
that their education would be incomplete unless they 
spend an additional two years in the school. Strictly 
speaking, they therefore should pay for what they 
receive. If they are unable to pay, or for any other 
reason, the State may accordingly charge in full or in 
part as advisable. To put it in plain language, they 
have no entitlement to free schooling. 

The other two categories are to be distinguished in 
this way, however. Those who wish to go to college 
and university should pay for their education. They 
may be given tuition waiver, as and when advisable, 
but as in the case of the first category, they do not 
have a right to.it. Quite a substantial number out 
of them would be in a position to pay and it stands 

(Continued on page 125) 
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IMPRESSIONS 


ç was my mother’s mother 
= and we called her Ama — 
which means grandmother in 
Kumaoni. In her long life spann- 
ing eight decades Ama’s fortunes 
suffered many ups and downs, 
but within the family it was 
always the fate of her son, my 
uncle TK, which was discussed 
in hushed tones like a tragedy of 
Greek proportions. Many of us 
have often sat speculating on his 
decline from one of the most 
handsome and brilliant students 
at Shantiniketan of the thirties to 


‘a wretched alcoholic who died of 
cirrhosis at the age of forty. , 


What could have changed this 
handsome Adonis of the family 
albums into the haggard and 
incoherent man that we saw 
later? One theory has it, that he 
was torn between his loyalties for 
his aristocratic family, and the 
call of the nationalist movement; 
another, that after the gentle, 
courtly life of the princely States, 
he never quite settled into the 
Indian Police Service, where one 
comes across none but the most 
savage and brutal gangs of dacoits 
His delicate 
poetic sensibilities shaped in 
Shantiniketan, and further honed 
and refined by associating with 
princes and courtiers, snapped 
under the blood-urine and abuse- 
filled atmosphere of the police 
thanas and those midnight chases 
and numerous fake ‘encounters’. 

Yet I never remember any family 
speculation about Ama’s trans- 
formation from a young and 
tomboyish seven year old, who 
spoke chaste Urdu and rode 
ponies, into a prematurely grey 
matriarch who mourned the birth 
of any girl anywhere in the 
family, worried constantly about 





The author is a distinguish- 
ed Hindi writer and Editor, 
Saptahik Hindustan. 
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Remembering Ama 
MRINAL PANDE 


finding them  caste-Brahmin 
moonchhwale (husbands) before 
they found themselves: one, and 
scolded her grand-daughters for 
laughing aloud or walking with 
free strides, or questioning the 
elders even when they were very 
drunk and very very wrong. 

For many years I never imagin- 
ed Ama any other way than the 
person she had become before I 
was born. She was just there 
when we were growing, white 
haired, tiny and somewhat plump, 
with bushy eyebrows and a wide 
wide forehead. Because my father 
by then had no parents, and also 
happened to be posted in Almora, 
where Ama lived most of the year 
in a huge ramshackle house with 
five of her seven pretty unmarried 
daughters, we were forever in and 
out of her house. Uncle TK was 
by then in the IPS, and posted in 
one or the other of the numerous 
small districts in Madhya Pradesh. 
Ama moved in there with her 
Ppanch-kanya as she called her 
daughters, when the hill-winters 
began, and back when they ended. 
Over the years it was always she 
who made the travel program- 
mes and chose the bridegrooms, 
the daughters just accepted it. 
Ama’s word was their command. 

Yet Ama herself was full of 
contradictions. She was a loving, 
intelligent and  sharp-witted 
woman, who was a natural leader 
and teller of stories, yet she hard- 
ly ever praised my mother’s un- 
deniable literary talent. Instead, 
she kept scolding her for dream- 
ing too much, for letting her 
daughters wear “‘leg-showing”’ 
clothes in these ‘bad-bad times’ 
and encouraging them not to 
learn to sew and knit but to read 
and read. She claimed that it is 
impossible for bookworms to be 
model wives and ideal daughters- 
in-law, although she herself had 
a big library of Hindi, Sanskrit 


and Gujarati books and loved 
reading. She knew five Indian 


languages having long given up 


the veil and travelled practically 
all over the country with her Fus- 
band my grandfather, the peripa~ 
tetic aristocrat, yet she did not 
march with the Swarajis back 
when marching was a real and 
passionate thing for women from 
families like hers. She considered 
it unseemly. 

Many years later, when arthritis 
and failing eyesight had practi- 
cally confined Amato her chair 
and forced her to come and live 
with my mother, the daughter she 
fought, scolded and loved the 
most, I spent a long lazy month 
with her in my mother’s house 
in Lucknow. As she reminiscised 
about her past, I began to see an 
Ama I had never known; and in 
whose life-story I saw the tragedy 
of a whole generation which was 
great and sick at the same time; 
and the beastly double-standards 
that romanticised the frail little 
women and yet made near-impos- 
sible demands on them. 

Ama was married to my grand- 
father at the age of seven, when 
her husband was eighteen. Her 
first child, a daughter, was born 
when she was fourteen. This 
daughter was also married at the 
age of twelve and gave birth toa 
son next year, so Ama became an 
Ama at the age of twenty-seven. 
The youngest child ofan eminent 
physician from Lucknow, Ama 
had grown up in the cultured and 
liberal — if somewhat decadent 
— ethos ofa feudal Lucknow. 
Ama recalled many all-night meh- 
fils of classical music and dance 
when she sat with her parents 
and saw stalwarts like Kalka- 
Bindadin perform. Ama spoke 
po Kumaoni till she got married. 
Her in-laws, the long-nosed 
Pandes of Kasoon, were aristo- 
cratic, aloof, extremely conser- 
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vative and spoke only kumaoni 
at home. Her father-in-law, a 
close friend of Mahamanya 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, was an 
eminent Sanskrit scholar and a 
holy terror in the town of 
Almora. In the early twenties, 
when Ama was a young bride, 
he was spearheading a local 
campaign for the complete ostra- 
cisation of an impudent young 
Kumaoni Brabmin who had 
chosen to go to Japan for ‘further 
studies’ and returned with a 
degree in medicine. This young 
doctor demanded that he be 
rehabilitated after the routine 
prayashchit (expiation) performed 
with the licking of the panchgavya 
(a mixture of five purifying ele- 
ments — including the dung and 
urine of a cow). The Kasoon 
stand was that if this impudent 
young anglophile was taken back 
into the fold, not only would the 
purest of the pure Kumaoni 
Brahmins get polluted, but it 
would also encourage all like- 
minded young aspirants to go 
abroad and eat cow-flesh, and 
then come back and demand to 
take panchgavya and be purified 
again. No! he thundered, once a 
mlechha by association, always a 
mlechha! 

The liberals among the 
Kumaoni Brahmins, one of whom 
was Ama’s father, the surgeon, 
were in favour of elasticising tke 
rigid boundaries of Brahminism. 
They said if we continue to be 
rigid, we shall lose most of our 
intelligent young men. (One of 
the chief reasons for the 
surgeon’s stand was the fact that 
his own son was by then studying 
law in England.) Enraged by the 
betrayal of the Samadhi, Ama’s 
father-in-law ruled that thence- 
forth she was not to step into her 
father’s house. If she did, well 
he’d get his son another wife. 
Battle-lines were firmly drawn. 
The conservatives, headed by the 
Kasoon clan, were grouped on one 
one side; and the liberals headed 
by the surgeon and his relatives 
of the local Champanaula clan 
were on the other. All interaction 
between the two groups ceased. 
When Ama’s only brother, the 
England-returned barrister mar- 
ried, she was not permitted to 
attend the marriage, but made to 
put on her heaviest jewellery and 
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her finest clothes and shower 
flowers on the marriage proces- 
sion from the roof-top. 

Ama, in ber own words, was 
like a calf torn away from its 
mother’s udders. Her mother too 
wept day and night, till one 
summer her irate husband bought 
her another house in Almora 
from where she could see her 
beloved child from the roof-top. 
That summer the ingenious 
mother and daughter, helped by 
numerous sympathetic aunts and 
grand-aunts of the town, develop- 
ed a modus-operandi whereby the 


- family sweeperess, in exchange 


fora handsome sum of money, 
would escort the young bride 
through the backdoor of the 
toilet, and guide her into the 
toilet in her father’s house, where 
the mother joined her with ample 
gifts of clothes and sweets and 
family gossip for a few minutes 
before Ama was escorted back 
again. 

Like all supposedly fool-proof 
plans, this too didn’t work for 
too long. One day, as she return- 
ed, Ama found her father-in-law 
coughing and walking to and fro 
near the back entrance. “Where 
were you?” he thundered and 
Ama froze. He thundered that 
she was dead for the Kasoon 
Pandes now and could go back to 
the toilet she’d come from. By 
this time the enormous courtyard 
was filled with curious and inte- 
tested onlookers, who tut-tutted 
for the poor daughter-in-law but 
dared not defy the angry old 
man. After much Ramlila, in 
Ama’s words, it was resolved that 
a mock shraddha — a ghat- 
shraddha — be performed and 
Ama be rechristened and remar- 
tied to her husband. This was 
duly done. A clay pitcher with 
holy waters — symbolising Ama’s 
body — was destroyed and Ama 
was considered reborn. “That was 
the day,” Ama said, ‘I ceased to 
worry about an after-life or being 
alone.” 

Soon after this, Ama lost her 
mother-in-law and her husband, 
his faith in tradition. He confided 
to his young wife that he had 
begun eating meat, and that he 
too had bought a passage to 
England. She was to be with her 
father-in-law and serve him, but 
keep all this a secret til he 


returned from England after two 
years. So Ama, dying inwardly of 
worry, lied smcothly to her 
father-in-law and told him that 
his son had gone down south 
somewhere to study something. 
Since women were supposed to 
be vague about most affairs of 
the wide world outside, the lie 
was accepted. Soon, however, an 
anonymous letter arrived asking 
the old man sarcastically: ‘How 
does it feel now that your own 
son has gone to the land of the 
mlechhas, hunh? Do you still feel 
the same way about ostracising 
the foreign-returned young men?’ 

Like Bhishma pitamah her 
father-in-law, Ama said, made a 
terrible vow, that he would go 
to Kashi and die on the banks 
of the Ganges like a sanyasi, in 
expiation for his son’s ultimate 
sin. He was almost blind in both 
eyes by now, but he left. Ama 
was now all alone with her nine 
children, in a town which in those 
days did not permit unescorted 
Brahmin out on the streets or 
in the market. Kumaon in 
those days was an island barely 
connected with the railhead in the 
faraway town of Bareilly by a 
dangerous road, difficult to 
traverse even fora physically fit 
male. Yet Ama refused to dissolve 
in tears. Instead, she gathered 
her brood, called for her. loyal 
servants, and left by palki, holding 
in her lap, her youngest child 
and a pandan with her jewellery. 
The rest of her children followed 
with the servants. Somehow this 
circus managed to reach Banaras, - 
locate and placate the irate and 
dejected patriarch, and bring 
him back. ‘‘Men’s presence you 
need next to you always,” she 
told me, “‘even if they are only 
manshaped lumps of dough. No 
one likes to see a Woman manag- 
ing things, see?” 

Ama was to face greater travails 
later. She became a widow before 
she was forty, saw her nineteen 
year old son, my uncle TK, return 
from Shantiniketan and step 
into his father’s job of a Home 
Minister in the State of Orchha, 
then opt for the IPS and then 
suddenly turn into an alcoholic 
and die young like his father. 
After this, for most of her remain- 
ing years, Ama remained in an 
ancestral house that went to 
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pieces around her, with poverty, 
with neglect. Yet no one, not 
even her children, mourned the 
wasted life of this spirited woman, 
or blamed the socio-political 
changes for the decline in her 
life as they did in the case of 
my uncle. Men had let her down 
again and again, yet men to 
women of Ama’s generation, were 
the only weapons women had, 
even though they cut both ways. 
And she was determined, that 
men, who are ultimately in con- 
trol of women’s lives, even if 
they cannot seem to control their 
own, must be controlled if 
necessary, by guile. The lack of 
this last quality in my mother 
was always a source of worry to 
her. 

Years later, as I sat near her 
and looked at that high forehead, 
the thick bushy eyebrows and the 
acrimonious pug-nose which were 
so like my mother’s, listening to 
her tales of familial and political 
intrigues of those days, I began 
to see the profound historical 
changes andthe terrible social 
convolutions which she must 
have faced and which made her 
into the bundle of contradictions 
that she was. Feudal India 
became independent in her time. 
The princely States, wherein she 
had grown up, were parcelled off, 
offices and pensions were dissolv- 
ed and women like her were left 
to fend for themselves while the 
dejected men took to drinking. She 
had to sell off all her remaining 
jewellery so her other children 
could complete their education. 
Also princes or no princes, persion 
or pension, family honour demand- 
ed that she see to it that the last 
of the loyal family retainers be 
cared for and that their sons got 
government jobs with pensions, 
and their daughters were decent- 
ly married. So she grumbled 

and fought and growled and 
carried on even as the men 
in the family went to pieces or 
simply went away. Everyone 
wanted her to be strong and 
unshakable, how could she let 
them down? She often told us 
how when her husband died sud- 
denly of a carbuncle in Bangalore, 
there was none she could turn to. 
So she had to bring the body 
home from the mortuary, arrange 
for the funeral all by herself, and 
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then sell off the huge house and 
all the furnishings to buy the 
passage back to Almora for her- 
self, her children and her 
servants. “In that one week my 
tears went back into my head 
and my hair turned completely 
white,” she used to say. I think 
she told us that story again and 
again to purge herself of the 
horror of a whole week when she 
was left all alone without men, 
without moorings. This was what 
turned her into the woman I 
remember. A lonely, somewhat 
cantankerous figure, who cons- 
tantly offended the pahadi samaj 
and her daughters-in-law with 
her blunt pronouncements about 
social mores, and an unerring 
nose for sniffing out hypocrisy. 
She continued, however, to 
show flashes of her old self, one 
with awry kind of humour, a 
deep native sense of justice and a 
love for spectacular public tussles. 
One winter the local ration-shop- 
wallah had been telling the town 
for weeks that he had no kero- 
sene, nor sugar. The irate neigh- 
bours asked Ama to teach him a 
lesson. Ama asked them to send 
her their ration cards and wait. 
She then sent her boy servant 
with afew tins and a bunch of 
all these mohalla cards and told 
him to ask for everyone’s quota 
of kerosene and threaten the 


shopkeeper that if he did not 
oblige, Ama would speak to the 
DM. The wily shopkeeper sent a 
bottle of kerosene oil for Ama, 
with a note saying the others 
would have to wait some more. 
At this Ama sent back the mohalla 
children ina procession to the 
shop with this bottle, a match 
box anda note saying: “‘Kindly 
immolate yourself with my 
matches and my oil, and my bles- 
sing to you!” 

The next day everyone got their 
quota. 

When Ama died just a little 
after her eighty-fourth birthday, 
in a room where my mother and 
her faithful maid’s family sat 
with her, patiently massaging her 
limbs, feeding her liquid meals 
and attending on her twentyfour 
hours a day, she kept calling out 
for her remaining son and the 
elder son’s widow: ‘‘They must 
perform my last rites, not you,” 
she told my mother. “If you put 
your gold in my mouth when I’m 
dead, and give your money to 
the priest for my last rites, my 
soul shall go straight to hell.” 
Having made sure that she had 
left enough money and gold of 
her own for her last rites, in case 
the son and the daughters-in-law 
did not come in time (they did 
not), Ama sank into a coma and 
never came out of it. O 
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The Greening of Socialism 


S.S. GILL 


The Global Scene 


T= decline of Euro-communism, the success of 

Thatcherism, and even Reaganomics, have given 
a great ideological boost to capitalism. China’s 
adoption of certain features of market economy and 
Gorbachev’s strong advocacy of perestroika rein- 
force the impression that socialism has run out of 
its steam and market forces have emerged as the 
ultimate victors. No wonder that the Indian Com- 
munists have been repeatedly chided for their blind 
allegiance to foreign ideologies which have become 
wholly outdated. They are also being earnestly 
advised to evolve indigenous models of develop- 
ment which harmonise with our native genius and 
culture. 

Taking this admonition to its logical end, what is 
alien and outmoded about Marxian socialism? And 
which is the indigenous version that is best suited 
to our situation? Stated very simply, the crux of 
socialism is that society should own the means of 
production so as to eliminate exploitation of man 
by man through the leverage of capital. Its basic 
aim is to create a just and harmonious society and 
not essentially an affluent society, And in which 
direction should we move in our seerch for a desi 
version? Liberalisation? Greater injection of foreign 
capital in the Indian economy? High technology? 
But these are only tools. And what is their indi- 
genous component? More importantly, what is our 
national perspective on development? What sort 
of society do we want to create by the use of these 
tools? 

Before dealing with this issue, it would be useful to 
clear some popular misconceptions about socialism 
and market economy. Marxism is supposed to 
advocate a sort of historical determinism and emp- 
hasise the inevitability of the proletarian revolution. 
Actually Marx never said anything of the sort. He 
was very specific on the point that his assumptions 
were valid only under a given set of circum- 
stances; if the objective conditions changed, those 
assumptions would have to be modified according- 
ly. Men create their own history, he said, even if 
they do so in determinate conditions. 

In fact Marxism has evolved continuously and 
the contributions of thinkers like Gramsci, Lukacs, 
Bernstein, Korsch, Bloch, etc. have greatly enlarged 
its contemporary relevance. Socialists no longer 
believe in the messianic vision of an historical 
mission. Insistence on a violent revolution has 
given place to the distinct possibility of a socialist 
victory through the electoral processes. In fact 
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Bernstein clashed with his die-hard comrades on this 
issue as far back as the Second International. 

Another popular misconception is to consider 
planning as an exclusive attribute of socialist eco- 
nomy and free market as that of capitalism. “Our 
production differs from capitalism not in that it 
should not meet the requirement of the market,” 
says Sik, the Czech economist, “but that it is a diffe- 
rent kind of production catering to a different kind 
of market.” On the other hand, the World Bank 
economist A. Westerston observed: ‘There are still 
those who equate planning with socialism or with 
central control harmful to freedom and private enter- 
prise, but they are a ‘dwindling lot’. In fact the 
most rigorous planners today are IBM, General 
Motors and Mitsubishi, and not the socialist 
countries. 

In the highly industrialised countries capital- 
ism has succeeded in robbing socialism of its thunder 
not by scoring ideological victories, but by imbib- 
ing some of the most popular and humane features 
of socialist welfarism. By providing health insurance, 
social security, highly subsidised education, etc. the 
advanced capitalist countries have enormously 
strengthened the foundations of market economies. 
and greatly reduced the rigours of cyclical recessions. 
Further, despite loud professions of commitment to 
laissez faire, the state in the capitalist societies 
plays a very active role in economic reproductions 
Positively in the form of Keynesianism, and nega, 
tively by following neo-liberalism. In the USA let 
the state withdraw its patronage of the industrial- 
military complex and just see how the economy- 
collapses like a deflated baloon. And what happens 
to the operation of market economy when the USA 
and Japan, the two high priests of free enterprise, 
raise high tariff walls against imports from each 
other to protect their domestic market? 

But despite capitalism having borrowed so liberally 
from socialism or reneged on some of the funda- 
mentals of laissez faire, how many of us contend 
that capitalism has become an outmoded ideology? 
And the fact of the matter is that capitalism has 
certainly not become obsolete, and it is a sign of its 
vigour that it is growing and adjusting continuously 
to face the challenges of a fast changing inter- 
national scenario. 

But when socialism resorts to the same strategy of 
growth and vigour by adapting to new challenges or 
even evolving further according to Marxian precepts, 
we immediately conclude that it has become out- 
dated and has run out of steam. The greatest sus-, 
tenance to this argument is derived from the limited 
introduction of market economy by China and 
Russia. First of all, as we observed earlier, the play 
of market forces in a socialist economy is no more 
offensive to socialism than planning is to capitalism. 


ot 
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Secondly, what exactly is the nature of liberalisation 
that the socialist countries are introducing? Decen- 
tralisation of planning and economic management, 
and loosening the stranglehold of the Party over the 
decision-making processes is the essence of 
perestroika. In practical terms this implies that 
industrial enterprises are being given full operational 
economic autonomy and power of independent 
decision-making. But democratisation of factory 
life is accompanied by accountability for results. An 
essential concomitant of these measures is the intro- 
duction of a more rational pricing mechanism 
through limited competition and interplay of market 
forces. At the individual level, self-employment and 
ownership of small agricultural holdings has been 
accepted. 

The basic point to be appreciated here is that none 
of these measures brings about any change in the 
existing production relations or the role of capital in 
any of the socialist countries. The changes, some of 
them quite radical, are aimed entirely at improving 
the economic viability of the system and introducing 
a greater measure of democratic decision-making. 
In view of these changes David Selbourne has 
observed: “‘The backsliding from socialism is in full 
spate.” This is as fallacious an observation as to 
say that capitalism is in full retreat owing to selec- 
tive adoption of planning and welfarism. There was 
nothing socialist about the over-centralisation of 
the Soviet economy and restrictions on the demo- 
cratic processes were positively offensive to the 
spirit of socialism. Marx and Engels had clearly 
stated in the Manifesto that the first step in the 
working class revolution was “to win the battle 
for democracy”. 

I hope I am not creating the impression that with 
all these changes in the character of capitalism and 
socialism, these antagonistic ideologies have come 
within hand-shaking distance of each other and 
would soon come to occupy the same space. This 
is an extremely deceptive argument designed to lull 
the Third World countries against the dangers of 
getting sucked into the international capitalist 
system. Here I shall refer to two features of capita- 
lism to make my point. 

By fine-tuning the mechanisms of state interven- 
tion, capitalism has acquired much greater resilience 
in fighting periodic crises. But its internal contradic- 
tions remain embedded in its belly like sticks of 
dynamite. Summarising the course of cyclical world 
economic crises, Andre Gunder Frank points out 
that there have been four recessions in 1967, 1969-70, 
1973-75 and 1979-82. “None .of the intervening 
cyclical recoveries recovered all the pre-recession 
strengths; and each of the recession was deeper, 
longer lasting, and more widespread than the preced- 
ing one in terms of several important measures. ... 
in none of the recoveries did the capacity utilisation 
rate recover its last high-point preceding the previous 
recession, and in each recession the capacity utilisa- 
tion rate reached a new low point beneath that of 
the previous recession.” In the OECD countries as a 
whole, “unemployment roughly doubled from each 
recession to the next — from 5 million in 1967 to 
8 million in 1970 to 15 million in 1975 and 32 
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million in 1982”. Regarding their impact on in- 
comes, “real wages and salaries and average income 
derived from them started to decline in the United 
States in the recession that began in 1973 and later 
in Europe, and they have never again reached their 
previous levels”. 

Secondly, what are the achievements of Reagono- 
mics and Thatcherism? Reagan started with the 
triple objective of hiking Defence expenditure, slash- 
ing taxes and eliminating budgetory deficits. After 
a short spell of recovery during his first term, the 
American public debt swelled to over five trillion 
dollars, which is nearly four times higher than the 
much-publicised aggregate external debt of the Third 
World countries. His Economic Recovery Tax Act 
aimed at supply-side recovery, transferred wealth 
to the rich while increasing the tax burden on the 
poorest fifth of the population. The year after this 
Act was passed, there was a 4.7 percent decline in 
investment — a development from which India 
should learn some lesson. The Wall Street crash of 
October 19, 1987 was aptly described by the New 
York Times as the alarm and not the fire. And, when 
the fire does appear, it is going to be a mighty con- 
flagration. 

Margaret Thatcher’s achievements do appear more 
impressive though much depends on the way you 
look at them. Alongwith dismantling the public 
sector, she has all along tried to abridge the scope 
of Britain’s deservedly celebrated National Health 
Scheme and other welfare measures. During her 
second term the number of millionaires in the UK 
jumped up from 5000 to 20,000, though this was 
accompanied by a significant rise in unemployment 
and aggravation of social tensions. Her 1987-88 
budget transferred £2 billion to the super-rich 
through tax reliefs. In her campaign to “spread wealth 
more widely”, nearly one million benefited from 
these tax cuts in 1988 as against 30,000 in 1979. The 
top five per cent of the British households benefited 
to the tune of £ 2000 per year from these conces- 
sions, whereas the National Health Scheme is being 
starved for lack of funds. 

Under Margaret Thatcher the British economy is, 
no doubt, performing better. Its industry has become 
more competitive, the middle-class base has 
broadened and many more Britons have become 
affluent. Simultaneously, unemployment, social 
tensions, income disparities and regional imbalances 
have increased. Now 16.3 per cent of the Britishers 
live below the poverty line compared to 11.5 per 
cent in 1979. Life for the poor, the aged and the 
sick has become more difficult. Allin all, Britain 
has become a less humane and more unequal 
society. 

On the other hand the gale of glasnost that has 
been blowing through the Congress of the People’s 
Deputies in the USSR, and the ultimate election of 
Yeltsin to the Supreme Soviet show the extent of 
democratisation of the Soviet polity. No less signi- 
ficant is the current turmoil in China. Whether 
Zhao Ziyang ultimately survives or not, the massive 
demonstrations in the Tiananman Square have sent 
out signals for liberalisation which the Chinese rulers 
can no longer afford to ignore. These historic 
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events, far from shaking the foundations of the 
Communist edifice, actually mark a new stage in the 
greening of socialism, 


The Indian Perspective 


In the light of the current re-appraisal of growth- 
Strategies in the socialist countries, should we also 
review our commitment to the socialist path of 
development? Leaving aside the question of opera- 
tional modalities, what is the nature of this com- 
mitment? In concrete terms, it implies four things: 
first, our dominant ideology of growth should retain 
the basic features of socialism. Secondly, it should 
be closely related to our present stage of economic 
and industrial development. Thirdly, it should give 
the highest priority to the alleviation of mass 
poverty. And fourthly, it should pay special atten- 
tion to the establishment ofa just and egalitarian 
society. 

In their totality, our growth strategies must serve 
these four objectives equally and simultaneously. 
An influential school of market economists has 
always argued that socialism only distributes poverty 
and the size of the national cake must first grow 
before everybody is given a larger slice. But the 
historical experience of all developing countries has 
shown that this ‘trickle-down’ theory works very 
slowly, if at all, and the Third World just does not 
have the time to wait that long. Moreover, this 
approach always increases income disparities and, 
thereby, social tensions. 

The process of increasing the size of the national 
cake through free operation of the market forces is 
itself fraught with grave risks. This invariably 
involves heavy dependence on foreign capital and 
technology, and giving the multinationals certain 
degree of control over the national economy. This 
inevitably leads to the integration of a developing 
country into the international capitalist system with 
two irreversible consequences: despite becoming 
a part of this system, you remain only on its ‘peri- 
phery’; and secondly, your dependence on the 
‘Centre’ keeps increasing all the time. 

No Third World country worth its salt has been 
able to tackle its problem of mass poverty by the 
trickle-down method, but any number of them have 
got chained to the juggernaut of the multinationals 
in the proccss of following this recipe. Their external 
debt now exceeds one trillion dollars and the Third 
World has become a net exporter of capital, which 
registered a ten-fold increase in five years, soaring 
from $7 billion in 1981 to $74 billion im 1985. 
~ Though India has been quite careful in borrowing 
from abroad, yet our external debt servicing obliga- 
tion stands at 24 percent of our foreign exchange 
earnings for 1987-88. The current estimates place 
it above 30 percent. With our new liberalisation 
policies and invitation to transnationals to invest in 
India, this liability is bound to escalate further. This 
would have the inevitable consequence of integrating 
the Indian economy much more closely with the 
international capitalist system and, to that extent, 
abridging our economic policy options. 

The sinister implications of this trend, both for 
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India and the Third World, should be properly 
understood. After World War I Germany was forced 
to pay two to 3.5 per cent of its GNP as war repara- 
tions. Keynes, warned that this was an unbearable 
burden for Germany and counter-productive for the 
world. Andre Gunder Frank has pointed out that 
whereas Germany paid only two per cent of its GNP 
in the 1920s and a maximum of 3.5 per cent between 
1929-31, today several Third World countries are 
being drained of five to six per cent of their GNP 
just to service their foreign debts. If Germany, one of 
the industrial leaders of the world, could not sustain 
the back-breaking burden of war reparations amount- 
ing to two to 3.5 percent of its GNP, how would 
the developing countries fare under twice that strain? 
The writing on the wall becomes too obvious if we 
have a look at the Latin American countries where 
hyper-inflation has become endemic and political 
instability is rampant. 

India bas not become a Banana republic yet, but 
there isno guarantee that it would never become 
one. This is not just a fortuitous occurrence; it is 
the outcome of very careful husbandirg of our 
resources and pursuit of sound policy guidelines. Of 
course, our economy needs to grow much faster and 
our pattern of income-distribution change radically 
if the ‘tide of rising frustrations’ of the masses has 
to be reversed. But here the real danger is that we 
may not throw away the baby with the bath-water. 
The sheet-anchor of our political philosophy has 
been the creation of a ‘socialistic pattern of society’ 
and we have tried to achieve it through the twin 
instruments of the public sector and planning. Of 
course, this approach, even if most rigorously imple- 
mented, could not have ushered in socialism, as it 
envisaged no basic change, in property relations. Yet 
it was designed as an essential aid to economic 
growth with social justice. 

There is no doubt that neither planning nor the 
public sector has lived upto our expectations, Rajiv 
Gandhi has made no secret of his disenchantment 
with these two institutions and he has been franti- 
cally looking around for more efficacious alternatives, 
As these two institutions were the main vehicles for 
ushering in a ‘socialistic pattern of a society’, their 
downgradation has, by implication, led to the dis- 
crediting of socialism itself. This being a develop- 
ment of grave import, we may examine it in some 
detail. 

The basic point to be considered here is whether 
planning and the public sector have let us down or 
we have let down planning and the public sector? The 
Planning Commission has no statutory basis and it ig 
essentially an advisory body. The fact that the Prime 
Minister is the Chairman of the Commission lends it 
considerable prestige. But its status varies with the 
importance that its Chairman attaches to its delibe- 
rations. Mahalanobis, its first Deputy Chairman, wag 
an eminent person in his own right. But he and the 
Planning Commission enjoyed great prestige because 
Nehru held them in such high esteem. The same 
Commission today has become a laughing stock 
because its members are treated as a bunch of 
jokers. 


The planning process itself has gradually become 
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An éxercise in wishful thinking. The Plan projects are 
seldom backed up by adequate resources, the Plan 
targets have little relevance to actual achievements, 
and the Plan projections are mere expressions of 
populist aspirations. Time and cost overrun of 
several hundred per cent in the execution of Plan 
programmes has become the accepted norm, and 
nobody is held accountable for such slippage. This 
sort of casual, leisurely and slack approach to plan- 
ning negates the very rationale of the planning 
process. The whole idea of planned development 
is that we systematically mobilise the national 
resources to attain certain desirable growth objectives 
according to a set time schedule. Any plan worth 
its name must forecast with reasonable certainty 
such growth indices as the creation of additional 
employment, increase in per capita income, rise in 
gross national product, etc. Our planners do make 
such forecasts, no doubt. But they never materialise 
on the ground as the factors required to ensure 
success are not subjected to any strict discipline. 

India was set to reach the Plan target of 10 million 
tonnes of ingot steel by the end of the Third Plan 
(1965-66). This is the quantity of steel we are pro- 
ducing today! We had planned to achieve near self- 
sufficiency in the production of heavy water for our 
atomic’power plants. In his last report, the CAG 
informed us that our production of heavy water 
comes to hardly 7 per cent of the installed capacity! 
Even when projects are completed after a lot of 
delay and escalation in costs, the creation of down- 
stream facilities have trailed behind by years. The 
irrigation potential of huge dams has gone waste for 
long periods as the matching network of canals and 
channels was not completed in time. Gas worth 
hundreds of crores would have to be flared for years 
as the HBJ pipeline has become operational, but the 
accompanying fertiliser plants for using this gas are 
nowhere in sight. 

It is little wonder that our manner of implement- 
ing the Plans has not only discredited the planning 
process, but the public sector as well. And these 
being the two main vehicles for introducing a ‘socia- 
listic pattern of society’, this has, by implication, 
degraded socialism too. 

But a moment’s reflection would show that what 
has failed in our case is not ‘planning’ or the ‘public 
sector’, but the manner in which we have gone about 
using them as instruments of planned growth and 
equity. Our Plans have failed not on account of 
defective formulation, but due to lack of political 
will and ideological commitment. Whether it is the 
failure to complete Plan schemes in time, or to 
enforce land reforms, or to create structures of parti- 
cipatory democracy, you cannot lay the blame at the 
door of planning or the public sector or socialism. 
If public enterprises are over-staffed, contractors are 
appointed through bribery, dozens of units remain 
headless at any given time and political pressures 
determine the location of plants as also their mana- 
gement practices, how can we blame the public sector 
for not generating adequate resources for rapid 
growth? 

We have reached a very critical stage in our econo- 
mic growth as well as political evolution. Our eco- 
nomy, no doubt, needs a strong push to bring it 
out of its present rut. It is all to the good that the 
government is removing crippling procedural and 
systemic constraints for its growth. But whereas 
impatience isa virtue in our situation, excessive 


reliance on short-term expediency and quick-fix 
solutions can do considerable harm. Much greater 
will be the damage if the long-term, ultimate ends 
get subverted by the adoption of faulty means. 

If we have to evolve an indigenous variety of 
socialism suited to our needs, it has to be related to 
our objective conditions. When Rajiv Gandhi raised 
the slogan of Garibi Hatao—Bekari Hatao at Kama- 
rajnagar, he succinctly stated the crux of our socio- 
economic reality and listed the number one national 
goal before the government. On the other hand, 
there is a lot of talk about the rise of the new middle 
class whose ravanous appetite for consumer durables 
is sky-rocketing the sale of cars, scooters, refrigera- 
tors, TV sets, VCRs, washing machines and a host 
of other merchandise bearing foreign brand-names. 
But what is the size of this middle class? Ten per 
cent of our population is the outer limit. And what 
happens to the remaining 90 per cent? While cele- 
brating the rise of this fast-food guzzling middle- 
class, do we realise that during the last two decades, 
the per capita consumption of foodgrains has remain- 
ed almost static and the consumption of pulses has 
come down by 50 per cent? The boon of the Green 
Revolution notwithstanding, do we know how the 
marginal farmers and the landless workers have been 
pauperised? Despite all our Garibi Hatao program- 
mes, the proportion of Jand-owning cultivators has 
come down from 52 to 41 per cent between 1961-81, 
and that of the agricultural labourers risen from 17 
to 25 per cent of the total labour force? True, the 
top 10 per cent of the population never had it so 
good. But what about the lowest 40 per cent living 
below the povery line? 

The middle-class boom in India has not onlya 
very narrow base, it has generated patterns of pro- 
duction and consumption which have little relevance 
to the Garibi Hatao — Bekari Hatao campaign. The 
size and spread of our mass poverty is too vast to be 
alleviated by the trickle-down effect of the middle- 
class consumerism. The sort of tie-ups most Indian 
entrepreneurs are having with multinationals would 
only aggravate the already skewed patterns of invest- 
ment, production and distribution. Greater recourse 
to foreign borrowings would certainly push us deeper 
into the debt trap. 

These are, of course, very difficult choices, as no 
easy alternatives are readily available. But this does 
not invalidate the thesis that our development has to 
be subordinated to certain social imperatives. For 
us growth is inexorably linked to social justice. 
Under Margaret Thatcher, Britain has become a 
more affluent society. But it has also become a more 
unequal and unjust society. In India we cannot 
afford to follow that sort of road to affluence. Ours 
is already a society in turmoil and income disparities 
are increasing by the day. The essence of a demo- 
cratic polity is not majority rule, meritocracy, or 
survival of the fittest. A welfare, democratic society 
is essentially a humane and a caring society which 
gives special protection to the under-privileged, the 
handicapped and the vulnerable. These are also the 
basic attributes of the deeply humanist Indian ethos. 

Only an ideology which serves the above goals 
would be truly suited to our needs. Under what label 
you retail it is immaterial. D 


(Abridged versions of the first and second parts of 
this article were published in The Times of India and 
The Illustrated Weekly of India respectively.) 
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Crisis of Socialism 
S.G. SARDESAI 


I. The Crisis 


(COMRADE Satyapal Dang in his article “Perestroika 
and Glasnost for Indian Communists” (Main- 
stream, August 6, 1989) has raised a number of very 
serious questions. They are real and pressing. 

In my writings during the last two or three years 
I have not raised them (and a number of other ques- 
tions as well) for two reasons. Firstly, I wanted to 
move cautiously, step by step. All along I have 
insisted that new reality demands new and coura- 
geous thinking. At the same time, specifically speak- 
ing, I have limited myself to questions which are 
very pressing for us in India, questions of which 
we have practical experience. 

Going beyond one’s depth is very difficult and 
also risky. That isthe second reason why I have 
avoided doing so. Better to learn swimming with 
confidence ina tank before venturing into stormy 
seas. Of course, that effort too cannot be indefinitely 
postponed. And Satyapal is right in raising such 
issues, This series of articles is just the beginning of 
such an effort. 

The issues raised by Satyapal need to be stated in 
their generalised form. The reality is that the theory 
and practice of socialism are passing through a crisis 
on a world scale. And by socialism I mean scientific 
socialism, Marxism-Leninism. 

Such a formulation is shocking and I am not 
aware of any other Communist having made it. But 
however painful and grave it may be for us, it is 
true. Fact is fact, and it cannot be whisked away. 
And if we ignore facts we will only land ourselves in 
a worse situation. 

It is enough to give only two illustrations to cor- 
roborate my formulation. Marx, Engels and Lenin 
did not anticipate in any of their writings that 
science and technology would develop to a point 
where all life on earth could be destroyed in the flash 
of a second. 

Secondly, there is nothing in their writings to 
indicate that they visualised that the practice of 
socialism would be characterised by such alarming 
deformations and distortions as have now been actu- 
ally revealed. 

No doubt, they stated, and very clearly, that 
socialism was not a static, perfect society. It would 
need constant changes in policies and methods of 
management. Mistakes were bound to be made in 
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the process. But that is very different from the 
shocking experience through which the socialist coun- 
tries have passed during the last many decades. 

To use our rather jargonous terminology, the 
founders of our science did not state that non-anta- 
gonistic contradictions can develop into antagonistic 
contradictions if they are neglected for long. They 
never wrote abouta possible “crisis” in socialist 
society. What this means is that the dialectical law 
of assertion, negation and the negation of the nega- 
tion, does not cease to operate in socialist society. 
Naturally, it does not operate as in class-divided, 
exploitative societies. The dialectical contradiction 
develops new features, has to be resolved in new 
ways. But it is there and calls for more advanced 
examination and study. 

All over the world, Communist Parties, ruling and 
non-ruling, are confronted by very grave problems 
which were beyond their imagination as recently as 
a quarter of a century ago. They are making hercu- 
lean efforts to grapple with them. If this is not a 
crisis situation, what else is it? 

The leadership of the Communist Party of China 
may satisfy itself that the student movement was 
nothing but counter-revolution. But sooner or later 
(and sooner the better) it will have to face an inexo- 
rable question: Why was it that after forty years of 
Communist rule ‘‘a few mischief-makers’’ succeeded 
in carrying with them vast masses of the people in 
the country? Why was it that the ruling Party 
became so alienated from the people and lost its 
credibility? And when they face these questions the 
Chinese leaders will understand what Gorbachev is 
faced with and is struggling to rectify in the Soviet 
Union. 

Having stated this, I want to assert with equal 
emphasis that there is nothing wrong with the basic 
principles, concepts and theory of Marxism-Leni- 
nism. It is profoundly necessary to assert this 
because, apart from anti-Marxists who are gloating 
all over the world over the “collapse and bankruptcy” 
of Marxism, there are articles even in the Soviet 
press (rather too many) that clearly throw out the 
baby with the bathwater. 

We find no such thing in the writings and speeches 
of Comrade Gorbachev, or in the reports and reso- 
lutions of the CC, CPSU. In fact, Gorbachev has 
often warned Soviet media against such writings. 
I am not suggesting that they should be banned by 
resort to administrative methods. But they have 
to be combatted politically in open debate. 

Rectification of traditional, harmful socialist 
methods does not mean the abandonment of 
Marxism. It means raising the theory and practice 
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of socialism to anew level. It means the develop- 
ment and application of Marxism to unprecedented 
global changes in science, technology, economics 
and politics. Among our many faults, we have also 
been guilty of banalising Marxist terminology. So 
I hesitate to use the word ‘‘enrichment” of Marxism. 
But, in its true sense, that is what is needed. And 
it has nothing in common with either vulgarising or 
repudiating Marxism. 

I want to stress this point from yet another angle. 
Glasnost, democracy and perestroika are instruments, 
weapons for improving socialism. And like all 
weapons they are double-edged. Like fire, the bow 
and arrow, gun po xder and nuclear energy they can 
be used both for good and bad purposes. Fire cooks 
our food, and can also burn our neighbour’s house. 
The same applies to glasnost, democracy, perestroika 
and new thinking. 

That is why these weapons have to be used with a 
deep sense of responsibility towards society, its 
welfare and progress. Any levity in this respect is 
impérmissible. 

Iam not worried about anti-communists. These 
heroes have never succeeded in stemming the advance 
of Marxism. But when certain Soviet academicians 
paint US capitalism (whose much vaunted affluence 
and efficiency drip with the blood of millions of 
Asians, Africans and Latin Americans) in rosy 
colours, or when Soviet television glorifies Acharya 
Rajneesh and all that goes on in his Ashram, I am 
repelled. 

Even dyed-in-the-wool bourgeois economists long 
ago gave up a full-throated defence of the free 
market. And yet we have Soviet economists going 
ecstatic over a free market as the “open sesam” for 
curing all the ills of an administratively managed 
socialist economy. One does not know whether to 
laugh or to weep when one reads such trash. 

I want to ask such writers a straight question: 
You are Communists. If you want to express such 
views it is incumbent upon you to come out witha 
more scientific theory regarding the past and future 
of human society than the theory of dialectical and 
historical materialism. You cannot escape this 
responsibility. That is sheer irresponsibility, both 
towards Marxism and the people. If a Communist 
does not understand that without Marxism humanity 
will become blind and helpless, he is not a 
Communist. If }c: have given up Marxism, say so 
honestly. But, you cannot claim to be a Communist 


‘and at the same t'me libel Marxism. New thinking 


is Marxism, it is not phantasy, infantile imagination 
run riot. 


IL Role of the Working Class 


The crisis of socialism is a vast subject and even 
a volume can hardly do justice to it. The ambitious 
title of this article, for which I should apologise, is 
meant only to indicate its comprehensive, qualitative 
nature. This article has a limited purpose. By taking 
the illustration of a few basic propositions of 
Marxism, my attempt ıs to bring out that there is no 
justification for their rejection. What ‘is needed is 
their development ın the light of global changes that 
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were not on the horizon as recently as in the first 
half of this century. 

Take the question of the leading role of the work- 
ing class in the modern revolutionary process. 
Clearly, it kas not developed as we expected. Should 
we stand by it or give a good-bye to it? 

It is necessary to go deeper into the question to 
get a satisfactory answer. . 

At the root of this proposition lies the profound 
truth that labour acting on nature is the generator 
of all human creations, material, intellectual, spiri- 
tual, and cultural. 

In his well-known article, “The Part Played by 
Labour in the Transition from Ape to Man”, Engels 
has explained on the basis of historical evidence that 
“it (labour) is the prime basic condition for all 
human existence, and this to such an extent that, in 
a sense, we have to say that labour created man 
himself”. (Selected Works of Marx and Engels, Vol. 
III, p. 66) 

Throughout history we find that it is the relatively 
more productive class that dislodges the erstwhile, 
parasitical class from power and assumes the leading, 
dominant position in society It carries history for- 
ward. And, in course of time it is, in turn, replaced 
by a still more productive class. 

Socialism is obviously a philosophy and a social 
system of the working people against the interest of 
the modern bourgeoisie. Who else but the most 
advanced and expropriated class under capitalism, a 
class which cannot end its own exploitation without 
liberating society itself from exploitation and oppres- 
sion, can take a lead in the struggle for socialism? 
And that class means the modern industrial working 
class. 

However, when we come to the application of this 
sound principle to the practical struggle for socialism 
we find that it is fraught with all manner of formid- 
able complexities and stupendous difficulties. The 
development of the role of the working class has 
zig-gags, ups and downs, advances and retreats. It 
is anything but a straight, unilinear process. The 
Second International which played an admirable 
role for more than a decade after its foundation, 
degenerated and collapsed in the First World War. 
Lenin had to start all over again. So this is not the 
first time we are experiencing a disarray in the inter- 
national communist movement. 

To begin with, the working class has to become a 
class for itself, which is easier said than done. 

No worker is a born communist. Even the realisa- 
tion that capitalists exploit him and that workers 
must unite and fight them to secure their demands 
is elemental class consciousness, as yet very far 
removed from Communist political consciousness as 
Marx and Lenin explained on any number of occa- 
sions. It is through various class and social strug- 
gles, and the understanding of their historical 
significance that a worker becomes a proletarian 
revolutionary. 

Further, such consciousness never develops spon- 
taneously, it cannot develop through economic 
struggles alone. It has to be consciously and assidu- 
ously brought into the spontaneous working class 
movement “from outside”, as Lenin emphasised. 
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In India the task is far more difficult than in the 
West. Age-old, hidebound loyalties based on religion, 
caste, touchability and untouchability, ethnicity, lan+ 
guage, etc, cut right across class consciousness, class 
unity, class organisation and class struggle. Leave 
aside revolutionary class consciousness, these loyalties 
cut through the elemental democratic consciousness 
of equality and fraternity. 

However, these are traditional difficulties which 
have always been there. What calls for a new analy- 
sis and understanding is the radically new problems 
thrown up by the scientific, technological, social, 
economic and political developments of the last half a 
century. : 

In the earlier stages of the revolutionary working 
class movement workers were mercilessly exploited, 
poor, uneducated, devoid of any rights whether 
within the factory or outside. They were “the 
wretched of the earth’, who had “nothing to lose 
but their chains’. The division between the 
“masters? and the “hands” was simple and clear. 
The intermediate strata of society were neither so 
diversified nor so vast. “Down with the Bourgeoisie, 
Up with Revolution” was a transparantly clear and 
palpable slogan which roused and mobilised vast 
sections impelling them to the barrjcades. Short of 
revolutionary seizure of power there was little hope 
of changing anything, improving their miserable 
conditions of life. 

Surely, this is not the situation now. No doubt, 
the bourgeoisie are there, the working class is there. 
And despite all that has happened in the socialist 
countries, the crisis and degeneration of capitalist 
society is far deeper and more dangerous than any- 
thing that has come to light in the socialist countries: 
There is no alternative to socialism. 

All the same, we are now confronted by conditions 
and problems that pose altogether new tasks before 
the working class movement. The movement has 
now to intervene in and tackle a variety of problems 
which were formerly absent. This is not only neces- 
sary but also, in various degrees, feasible. The deve 
lopment of the historical role of the working class 
has developed new dimensions and respon sibilities. 

Huge sections of industrial workers (even in some 
of the Third World countries) are educated and 
handle advanced technology. Their standard of living 
has greatly improved. Working conditions have 
improved. A number of trade union rights are estab- 
lished. Social legislation is there. From the other 
side, the middle class intelligentsia — teachers, 
journalists, employees in service industries, scientists, 
etc. — have become regular paid employees, an 
“intellectual working class”. The division between 
manual and intellectual labour has been consi- 
derably obliterated. Coalescence between the two has 
“grown. ' 

No doubt this advance and these achievements are 
under attack, even in advanced capitalist countries. 
And there are still vast numbers of manual workers 
who have neither a living wage nor security of 
service nor any rights. Class struggle continues and 
has to continue. But, it is the advanced industrial 
and intellectual workers that are most experienced 
and the vanguard of the working class movement, 
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This development is double-edged. The interests, 
attractions and psychology of this new working class 
are different from those of the workers two genera~ 
tions ago. This new worker is ‘drawn towards 
bourgeois values and modes of living, tends to become 
a part of the ‘‘establishmeri’’, the two-thirds majority 
about which Mrs Thatcher speaks constantly. 

At the same time this worker is intellectually and 
politically far more developed, well-read and com- 
petent than his grand-father. If he is attracted 
towardsa bourgeois outlook and culture, his intel- 

lectual horizon is also far broader. He is conscious 
of the hostile power of giant corporations, of the 
threatening problems that now face the world and 
society. 

If he is assiduously approached to intervene in the 
solution of these problems in an organised manner, 
he does not fail to respond. I will revert to this 
problem later. 

A distinctly new and extremely important develop- 
ment of recent decades is that stupendous problems 
affecting society as a whole have arisen whose tack]- 
ing cannot wait till the working class achieves 
political power. It will be disastrous not to start 
dealing with them right here and new. The working 
class movement cannot remain indifferent towards 
them In fact, the working class, as the most 
Gistinctly organised section of society, and with its 
traditions of fighting for all popular causes, is better 
qualified to intervene in such issues than any other 
section of society. 

The traditional outlook of the working class move- 
ment has been that “our task is to fight all exploi- 
tation, oppression and injustice. So far as the 
solution of the problems of society is concerned, we 
will doit after we achieve power. Till then, we 
cannot undertake that responsibility.” 

This outlook and the course of action (or actions) 
following from it has got to go. Militant actions for 
various popular demands will continue, have to 
continue. But a vast variety of activities for tackling 
burning problems of the whole of society will have 
to be undertaken and pursued vigorously Under 
capitalist conditions, success may be only partial. 
But that isno excuse for our movement keeping 
aloof from such work, 

And this is not reformism. Reformism does not 
lie in working for social reforms. It lies in consider- 
ing social reforms as the be all and end all of the 
working class movement. But working for reforms 
while simultaneously linking them with the struggle 
for a basic, structural social transformation is 
thoroughgoing Marxism. And in the new conditions 
facing us, it is indispensable. 

I will not mention the struggle for peace about 
which something is being done though much more 
needs to be done to link it with India’s own security, 
integrity and economic development for the removal 
of poverty and unemployment. 

By way of illustration I will mention a few other 
problems, for instance, ecology; pollution; deforesta- 
tion; the burgeoning of our metropolitan cities lead- 
ing to a Crisis in sanitation, water supply. transport 
and housing; corruption and lowering of teaching 
standards in our educational institutions; supersti- 
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tious beliefs and customs detrimental to a scientific 
outlook; the exploitation of superstition by the 
mass media including the radio and television; the 
criminalisation of politics; traffic in drugs; all-perva- 
sive corruption and the degradation of social ethical 
standards; the problem of religious fundamentalism 
in all its aspects, and so on. 

It is not necessary to argue that concrete pro- 
grammes and activities (not just basic slogans) can 
be organised on all these issues. The picture in the 
country is that innumerable voluntary social orga- 
nisations have already sprung up and are carrying 
on these activities in various States. Itis the Lefts 
and our mass organisations (not only trade unions 
but youth and student organisations) that are oblivi- 
ous of such problems and the need to deal with them. 
In fact, it is not only a need but an opportunity 
for broadening the mass influence of the Lefts and 
their organisations. 

This leads to the further question that the relation 
between reforms and revolutionary activity has 
changed. Reforms can no longer be characterised 
merely asa byproduct of the revolutionary move- 
ment. They have become an integral part of the 
revolutionary process, provided such integration is 
consciously brought about. 

Even further. If these “reformist” tasks are neglec- 
ted militant mass actions themselves become grow- 
ingly attenuated. Instead of drawing in their sweep 
broader and broader sections of the working class 
and other popular elements they begin to shrink in 
volume and become fewer in number. The undertak- 
ing of these “reformist” activities does not soften 
the revolutionary movement. It broadens it. 

The problems of day-to-day life have become so 
pressing and tormenting that people cannot wait till 
the revolution for- their solution. They need to 
secure whatever relief is possible under the circum- 
stances. And if we fail to deal with such issues in the 
name of achieving a revolutionary transfer of power, 
society is going to collapse and end in utter anarchy 
long before any such prospect arises. No atomic war 
is needed for such a calamity. Scientists are telling 
us that unless these problems are effectively tackled, 
the calamity is inevitable (and not far off) even 
without an atomic holocaust. 

A serious examination of this question further 
reveals that it has other very important aspects. 

Lenin once said that socialism oozes from every 
pore of capitalist society. We have been saying 
for quite long that all roads lead to communism. 
This is ten times more true today than a few decades 
ago. 

“The tackling of the problems mentioned above 
(ecology, the urban crisis, education, etc.) necessarily 
demands the subordination of anti-social, selfish, 
vested interests (foreign and internal) to the needs of 
social security, social existence and social progress. 
And that means a socialist approach. Socialism is 
now needed, not only for the abolition of capitalist 
exploitation, but for the orderly and civilised functi- 


oning of the whole of society. Activity on such issues,. 


therefore, draws into the socialist movement 
innumerable strata and sections of society which are 
not directly subject to capitalist exploitation. It 
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brings about a vast expansion of the political allies 
of the working class. 

It is thus that the role of the working classin the 
social revolutionary process evolves and develops. 
It develops with the working class intervening in 
every sphere of social activity, every social problem. 
That role does not drop from the heavens all of a 
sudden, one fine morning. Further, it grows in co- 
operation with all democratic, progressive social 
forces, not in contradiction with such forces. 

With reference to the principle of class struggle, 
certain Communists hold that the very concept of 
class cooperation is wrong and alien to Marxism. 
This is not correct. 

While advocating class struggle, Marxism has 
never rejected cooperation with given classes, in 
given conditions, on given issues. 

In the democratic revolution the working class 
not only cooperates with the peasantry but even the 
bourgeoisie while opposing the comprc nising tenden- 
cies of the latter. 

In the socialist revolution, a 
alliance is indispensable. 

These are traditional positions of Marxism. One 
cannot isolate and fight the main class enemy at 
every stage of the revolution, without allying and 
cooperating with class forces and social elements 
whose interests are in conflict with the main class 
enemy. 

The need of such cooperation is, by no means, 
new. What is new is the new problems threatening 
society as a whole, -and new tasks that have to be 
taken up even before the achievement of working 
class power. This has broadened the need of such 
cooperation far more than at any time in the past. 

The conception of the exclusive leadership of the 
working class is absurd. It’ denies the positive 
contribution of other democratic social forces to the 
revolutionary movement. It implies that such leader- 
ship is imposed on other popular forces which is 
neither desirable nor possible. The working class, 
in a sense, has to merge with society and simultane- 
ously play its independent, distinctive, guiding role. 

It is also necessary, indeed indispensable, to 
remember that the leading role of the working class 
is not a divine right, like the divine right to rule of 
medieval kings. On the contrary, it is a responsibi- 
lity, and the working class can play its historical 
role only in the measure that it discharges that 
responsibility. Obviously this applies far more to the 
Communist Party in each country. 

The traditional issues dealt with by the working 
class movement (including the trade unions) will 
continue. The traditional struggles will continue. At 
the same time the entire movement needs a new 
orientation. 

Really speaking, as at present, the movement 
only reacts to developments, it does not act on them. 
When the employers attack, workers go on strike, 
which is essentially a defensive action. When the 
government attacks, we protest and even demand 
the resignation of the government. Even that is 
reaction, not action. 

Action means fighting for changing the socio- 
economic structure of society. Action means fighting 
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for’ all aspects of the democratic transformation of 
society — social, economic, political, cultural, 
et al — not merely the replacement. of the present 
government by some other combination. 

And that means undertaking a great variety of 
activities on a variety of issues: All we know (and 
do) is to formulate the immediate demands of 
workers, agitate on them in mass rallies, organise 
demonstrations and strikes, and negotiate with the 
employers and government for the settlement of 
disputes. 

This is economism, however we, may go on 
bemoaning it. And, as Lenin sharply emphasied, its 
root lies in spontaneity. Consciousness demands 
bringing eich and every issue of the democratic 
revolution into the spontaneous movement of the 
working class. And the number, variety and gravity 
of such issues has grown phenomenally during the 
last few decades. i 

Can this be done? There is nothing impossible 
about it. What is needed is real new thinking 
and the determination to shoulder new tasks, to 
learn to execute new tasks. The change cannot and 
will not come overnight. It will take time. But if 
the effort is made, the turn will come before long. 
And following from it, the impact of the new acti- 
vities on actual political developments will also be 
seen in due course of time. 

There is nothing wrong with the principle of the 
role of the working class in modern times. Natu- 
rally it has to be translated into action in new 
ways, in qualitatively new conditions. The role of 
the working class has broadened and has tobe 
carried out in cooperation with all progressive 
social elements who also make their distinctive con- 
tribution to historical progress. 


III, Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is under the 
anvil. Here again, it is not a question of either 
rejection or acceptance. It isa question of conti- 
nuity and change, not one of either continuity or 
change. 

What is at the root of proletarian dictatorship? 
When a rising class displaces a decadent class con- 
demned by history, and assumes power, the latter 
does not surrender to the former in sack cloth and 
ashes. 

In fact, the erstwhile ruling class continues to 
have at its command the ownership of property, 
the traditional state apparatus, all manner of social 
institutions and substantial sections of society under 
its ideological and cultural influence. Old loyalties 
of the lower orders to the higher orders do not 
vanish overnight. 

In such circumstances the struggle between the 
old and the new cannot be fought with kid gloves 
on. It is not cricket. It cannot be fought purely 
by constitutional means, for the overthrown class 
refuses to accept the constitutionality of the new 
class in power. It accuses its government of being 
an illegitimate usurper. When the bourgeoisie first 
came to power, they also faced the same problem 
in relation to the forces of feudalism. 
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In this connection, what Marx stated specifically 
was that the state would be a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat during the transition from capitalism to 
socialism. The implication is that it would undergo 
a change with.the achievement of socialism 

At the same time, even in such conditions Lenin 
called the dictatorship of the proletariat ‘‘the 
highest democracy”. He made every effort to mini- 
mise violence both for the seizure of power and 
later, for the suppression of counter-revolution. He 
said that proletarian dictatorship was both sangui- 
nary and peaceful, that it had an educative, constru- 
ctive role. For him, the dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat did not mean liniog up against the wall and 
shooting everyone who disagreed with the policies 
of the Soviet Government. 

It is absolutely wrong to consider Stalin’s brutal 
repressive policies as something inherent in the very 
concept of proletarian dictatorship. 

Proceeding further, it has to be noted that even 
Stalin recognised that the worker-peasant alliance 
and a government of workers and peasants was 
necessary for the exercise of power by the working 
class. 

I think it was Mao who first put forward the pro- 
position of a people’s democratic dictatorship. And 
later, at its Twentieth Congress the CPSU characte- 
rised Soviet power as a state of the people, not 
only of the working class. 

Similarly, after the Second World War, there 
arose the People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe 
No doubt, they were characterised as “a form” of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, but that was 
surely not correct and was part of the distortion, of 
Marxist concepts and theories under Stalin. 

I am briefly referring to this history to bring 
out that whether in theory, content, or practice the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is not a rigid, 
unchanging institution. 

No doubt, because of very grave abuses in 
practice, and also due to interested bourgeois 
propaganda, the term has developed deep, repugnant 
associations even in the mind of the common 
people. i 

Considering these associations and the change in 
historical conditions in which all popular rule 
demands a far broader democratic base (as explain- 
ed in the previous section), I think the term 


-dictatorship of the proletariat should now be 


dropped. A state of the working people fully 
corresponds to the social, political and theoretical 
requirements of the new period. 

The real question, however, is not of nomenclature. 
The real question is that highly centralised, admi- 
nistrative (in practice, bureaucratic) methods of 
building socialism, for all their achievements in the 
past, have now reached their dead end. 

That is at the root of the crisis which the socialist 
countries have been facing in recent years. The 
problem is not only vast. Its ramifications extend 
to every field of the life and functioning of socialist 
society. Naturally, it has innumerable components 
which, in addition, are so new that they cannot be 
tackled just on the basis of past ideas and past 
experience. 
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In one word, the solution lies in the renovation, 
very great expansion and deepening of what we 
correctly call socialist democracy. What that means 
concretely is the million dollar question. Honestly 
speaking, we who ‘have no experience of building 
socialism, including its travails and traumas, cannot 
offer the needed solutions. All one can do is to 
deal with the problem in broad outline, which I 
will try in the next section. 


IV. Democratic Centralism 


The crucial problem, in my opinion, ‘is what 
democratic centralism means and how it is to be 
implemented in the new conditions. That term has, 
no doubt, developed a repellant odour due to its 
unpardonable abuse during many decades. No one 
even mentions it in current, Soviet discussions. But 
the misuse of a tool does not mean that it should 
be thrown on the garbage heap. We have to be 
careful not to throw away the baby with the bath 
water. 

The principle and practice of democratic centra- 
lism were first developed by Lenin for the function- 
ing of a revolutionary working class party operating 
under most severe conditions of repression and 
secrecy. How correctly and successfully Lenin 
stood by both the aspects of the principle, that is, 
democracy and centralism, was demonstrated by 
the brilliant manner in which the Bolshevik Party 
carried through the October Revolution, initiating 
a decisively new period in world history. No better 
proof can be asked for. No better proof can be 
given. 

Apparently the concept of democratic centralism 
appears self-contradictory as centralism is generally 
associated with authoritarianism and democracy 
with the freedom of the individual to decide and 
do what he considers right. 

Lenin developed the principle in relation to the 
revolutionary movement for social transformation. 
Such a movement cannot become successful, parti- 
cularly at decisive turning points in history, without 
a gigantic, spontaneous mass upsurge, that is, mass 
initiative. It cannot become successful, without 
the people shaping their destiny with their own 
hands. : 

At the same time, if such an upsurge is left to 
follow its own course, it becomes anarchic and dis- 
sipates itself in various channels. Actually it defeats 
itself in the conflict between various contending 
forces and aims. 

That is why a revolution to be successful also 
needs a disciplined leadership totally devoted to 
genuine popular aims and ideals, a leadership which 
responds to the aspirations and moods of the masses, 
aleadership capable of taking quick and correct 
decisions to guide the ship of the revolution through 
stormy waves to its desired destination. All this 
means that a revolution needs centralised guidance, 
an effective centralised leadership. 

To combine a spontaneous mass upsurge with such 
a leadership is, of course, extremely difficult. But 
Lenin insisted that it had to be done, and proved 
that it could be done. 
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In other words, he proved that democracy and 
centralism are not contradictory. Where the aims 
of the leadership and the masses are not in conflict 
they are complementary and have to be integrated. 

After the Soviet Socialist Revolution in Russia, 
the question assumed altogether new dimensions. 
Capitalism had been overthrown, the working class 
had achieved power. 

Now the task was to defeat counter-revolution and 
foreign intervention and then to proceed to the cons- 
truction of socialism. 

Itis not atall difficult to understand that the 
construction of socialism needs a planned, purposive 
guidance of society, not only inthe sphere of the 
economy, but in all social spheres in general. At the 
same lime it needs, not a whit less, tremendous mass 
initiative, direct popular intervention in the building 
of socialism, full scope for the initiative of indivi- 
duals and various social groups such as workers, 
peasants, intellectuals, artists, and so on. 

Looked at from another angle, this means that 
socialist planning and its implementation demand a 
correct and balanced integration of the interests of 
the individual, various social groups, and society as 
a whole. 

Social interest and legitimate personal interest have 
to go hand in hand. If this elementary human truth 
is ignored, both suffer, and both individual and 
mass initiative become the casualty. 

No one can question this position in theory, asa 
desired objective. But, in practice, it raises extremely 
difficult, complicated and vexing questions. 

To begin with, the problem of functioning and 
guiding a political party is altogether different from 
guiding and organising the diverse activities of 
society as a whole. The principle of democratic 
centralism cannot be applied to the life of society as 
in the case ofa political party. The building of 
socialism also requires mass initiative, planning and 
its implementation, but the methods have to be very 
diffrent What is more, they have to be constantly 
changed and adapted to changing historical condi- 
tions. 

This, indeed, was the key issue which faced the 
Russian Communist Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment when the policies and methods pursued during 
the period of War Communism (1918 to 1920) out- 
lived their utility and led to an extremely grave eco- 
nomic and political crisis. 

As usual, Lenin immediately sensed this reality, 
and started writing and speaking on the necessity of 
introducing various new measures which, in their 
inter-connected form, came to be characterised as 
NEP (New Economic Policy). 

And what was the reason he put forward for the 
adoption of the new measures proposed by him? 

Basically that reason was that the peasant had 
agreed with the Soviet Government’s policy of 
requisitioning his surplus grain production so long 
as he saw that it was indispensable for the defence 
of working class power without which the landlords, 
the nobility and the Czarist generals could not be 
defeated. The peasant was crystal clear that the only 
alternative to Soviet power was the re-establish- 
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ment of the power of the landlords which, in no 
circumstances, he was prepared to tolerate. 

This situation ended with the defeat of counter- 
revolution. Naturally, after that the peasant wanted 
to be left witha substantial part of the surplus 
produce in agriculture. And this was correct from 
different angles. The peasant wanted to be assured 
that under socialism his personal interest was safe- 
guarded. It was also necessary for the restoration 
of agricultural production ruined by war, civil war 
and famine. And it was necessary for the continua- 
tion of the worker-peasant alliance and hence for 
assuring the stability of Soviet power. 

It was for these reasons that Lenin introduced a 
tax in kind in the place of the appropriation of the 
peasant’s surplus production, allowed the peasant 
to sell his produce in the market, and so on. I 
should add that a regulated private trade in grain 
was also necessary for the exchange and circulation 
of products between town and country. Really 
speaking, the Soviet Government had no trading 
apparatus at all. Such an apparatus is very different 
from the state and military apparatus built by the 
Bolsheviks. 

There is an extremely significant reference by 
Lenin to the question of combining personal and 
social interests in one of his last articles (January 4, 
1923) entitled “On Cooperation”. It reads: 

All we actually need under NEP is to organise the popu- 

lation of Russia in cooperative societies on a sufficiently 

large scale, for we have now found that degree of combi- 
nation of private interest, of private commercial interest, 
with state supervision and control of this interest, that 
degree of its subordination to the common interests which 
was formerly the stumbling block for very many socia- 

lists. (Collected Works, Vol. 33, p 368). 

Did NEP mean that the state gave up planning, 
regulation, control and guidance of the economy? It 
did not. Lenin clearly emphasises the necessity of 
state supervision and control as also of the subordi- 
nation of private interest to the common interest. 

But it is equally clear that he also speaks of the 
“degree of combination of private interest” and 
the “‘degree of its subordination to social interest” 
while insisting on the NEP policies proposed by 
him. In some of his other speeches and writings of 
the period he also sharply attacks political and 
bureaucratic methods of dealing with economic 
problems. 

No statistical and other evidence is needed to 
bring out the gigantic scientific and technological 
advance made by the Soviet Union since the mid- 
twenties. Naturally, the question of combining 
private with social interests, and of discovering 
methods of management that will combine centra- 
lised planning and guidance with individual and 
group initiative, has not only developed vast dimen- 
sions. The diversity and complexity of the new 
problems bear no comparison with the conditions 
decades ago. 

The situation has been still further aggravated by 
grave mistakes committed in the past and the failure 
of the Party to deal with ever new economic and 
technological problems as they went on arising 
during the last many decades. 

I will deal with two crucial questions. The most 
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discussed and vexed problem of perestroika is that 
of pricing policy, generally referred to as market 
economy. The crux ofthis problem also lies in 
combining social and private interests, combining 
centralised planning and guidance with private initia- 
tive, responsibility and authority. What, concretely, 
is the problem of pricing policy? This question needs 
clear understanding. 

Basically speaking, what is price? Price is value 
expressed in money. And what is value? Value is 
the socially necessary labour required for the pro- 
duction of an article of consumption bought and 
sold in the market 

So far so good. But when it comes to the question 
of ascertaining the quantum of social labour needed 
for the production of a commodity (expressed in its 
average price) we find that that can be determined 
only through myriads of exchanges of that commo- 
dity between the producer and the consumer, the 
seller and the purchaser. What is called the market 
is the medium through which such exchanges take 
place and the quantum is ascertained. 

Proceeding further, Marx, Engels and Lenin made 
it abundantly clear whenever they wrote on this 
subject that commodity exchange (that is, market 
relations) would continue and would be necessary 
under socialism (what they termed the first stage of 
communism). They made it clear that this would be 
necessary since there was no other way of ascertain- 
ing the quantum of value of a commodity, and, fora 
commodity economy to function satisfactorily, it was 
necessary that normally, goods should be sold and 
bought at a price corresponding to their value 

In the writings of the authentic representatives of 
Marxism, there is no ambiguity at all so faras 
these positions are concerned. 

At the same time, while market relations are 
necessary for this purpose, they also have a conse- 
quence most detrimental to socialism. And that is 
what makes the problem of the market extremely 
difficult to tackle in actual practice. 

What is that consequence? It is that free market 
relations between producer and consumer (that is, 
free trade) necessarily encourage profiteering tenden- 
cies in the seller, in other words, they engender 
capitalism. 

When Lenin introduced NEP as indispensable for 
rehabilitating Soviet economy under the given con- 
ditions, he also warned that free trade necessarily 
gives birth to capitalism every week, every day. 
every hour. And so, simultaneously with NEP he 
also prescribed various regulations of free trade, so 
that NEP, in its totality, would serve the cause of 
socialism, and not lead to capitalism. 

Such, in essence, is the problem of the market 
under socialism. Planned socialist economy needs a 
free market, but not an unbridled free market which 
can only end in the development of monopoly capital 
and the Frankenstein of the TNCs which have 
become a threat to the very existence of mankind 
today. 

Planned socialist economy means a free market 
regulated in the interest of socialism. It means 
achieving a correct balance between private and 
social interests. 
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This is not just theory. Within a few years after 
practically introducing a free market economy in 
Yugoslavia, Tito bluntly came out against the 
alarming profiteering to which it led. He declared 
that Yugoslavia had not made a socialist revolution 
for enriching a few at the cost of society. The 
Chinese leadership has also come up against the 
same problem in recent years. 

However, it is easy to state on paper the principle 
that socialist economy should combine a free ex- 
change of commodities with state regulation for 
combining the dual aim of personal, private interest 
and social interest. In a vast economy composed 
of the production of a great variety of goods by a 
very large number of production units (farms, 
factories, etc.) it is extraordinarily difficult to achieve 
such a balance. 

It involves a great variety of interconnected 
measures related to pricing, self-management, cost- 
accounting, self-financing, bank credit, interest 
Tates, capital investment determined by social 
priorities, foreign trade, taxation, wages, state 
subsidies, the prevention of unemployment, and 
so on, so that private interest, initiative, responsi- 
bility and authority are integrated with social 
interests and aims as a whole, that is, national 
planning and its implementation. All manner 
of levers have to be used. In fact, since the eco- 
nomy is constantly changing, there can be no such 
thing as a static and perfect balancing between 
private and social interests. The balance is con- 
stantly disturbed and the central state authority has 
to be vigilant and constantly intervene in the 
functioning of the economy to restore the balance. 

The Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
have suffered for decades because of a very highly 
centralised, administratively managed economy 
including the fixation of prices. In theory this was 
supposed to guarantee both social and private 
(group) interests. In reality, private interest, 
authority and responsibility were very seriously 
encroached upon, the casualty being the loss of 
personal and mass initiative from below. And that 
means the throttling of democracy in the manage- 
ment of the economy. 

Not that the principle of democratic centralism 
was wrong. Not that a socialist society can func- 
tion and advance without its application to practice. 
But that it was violated by introducing unjustified, 
highly centralised, authoritarian, bureaucratic 
methods in the name of centralism, and smothering 
democracy in practice while recognising it in 
speeches and documents. This was a clear per- 
version of the principle of democratic centralism 
no matter how often the name of Lenin was invoked 
to justify it. 

Recent years have brought out into the open the 
grave:and dangerous consequences of this practice. 
Stagnation, inefficiency, apathy, the production of 
poor quality goods, the accumulation of unwanted 
products which could not be sold and the shortage 
of goods demanded by the people, poor and better 
work being paid the same wage, commandism from 
above and servility from below, irresponsibility, 
nepotism and even extensive corruption — such 
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was the outcome of the entire system of manage- 
ment. And all this was covered up by giving 
doctored reports to the people (which no one 
believed) and painting a rosy picture of reality for 
public consumption. 

This does not mean that Soviet economy and 
the living conditions of the people did not improve 
at all, a picture which hostile, bourgeois propa- 
ganda presents to the whole world Immense 
advance was made. But it did mean that these 
methods led to a crisis of socialism, which is now 
frankly recognised and from which Gorbachev and 
all healthy citizens of the Soviet Union are struggling 
to pull out Soviet society. 

The tremendous emphasis which the Soviet 
leadership is placing on glasnost and democracy, 
under the circumstances, is absolutely correct. There 
is no doubt that all resistance to glasnost and demo- 
cracy within the Soviet Union has to be fought out. 
And we, who have no experience of socialist 
management, should not attempt to pass a judge- 
ment on the measures being adopted in the Soviet 
Union for the implementation of glasnost and 
democracy. 

Only one thing I would like to mention. There 
are clear voices in the Soviet press altogether denying 
the need of centralised planning and its implemen- 
tation There are people (often knowledgeable 
experts) who advocate “free enterprise” and a 
“free market”, and equate all centralised planning 
and guidance with “commandism”’. This is clearly 
not correct. The rectification of wrong socialist 
practices does not, and cannot, mean a return to 
bourgeois freedom and bourgeois methods of eco- 
nomic management with all their ensuing brigandage 
and anarchy. Particularly speaking, it is impossible 
to deal with the productive forces of the nuclear age 
without social control and management. Left to 
private control, they will play havoc. 

Really speaking, this point should not need to be 
made. Does the capitalist world today have real 
freedom and a really free market? 

Production, prices, the monetary system including 
foreign exchange rates, interest rates, foreign trade, 
in fact, every sphere of capitalist economy is now 
dominated by giant monopoly corporations, and 
centralised and regulated in their narrow interests. 
Trade relations between the imperialist and the 
Third World countries are an atrocious crime, down- 
right murder of a genuinely free market. 

So there is absolutely no reason for getting ecstatic 
over a “free” market. The conclusion to draw is that 
the bourgeoisie regulate their economy in their inte- 
rest, and socialism has to regulate its economy 
including market relations in its interest which means 
the interest, not of a handful parasites, but of all 
honest, working citizens of the socialist countries. 

The problem of nationalities (which is now custo- 
marily but not correctly spoken of as an ethnic 
problem) is the other, most serious problem in the 
socialist countries. 

Itis more dangerous than the problem of the 
economy, because, historical experience goes to show 
that people suffer economic hardships for long 
periods but are extremely sensitive on the question 
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of their cultural identity. Any injustice or coercion 
against that identity leads to dangerous and fratri- 
cidal explosion. 

As on the question of economic problems, I have 
no intention of making any suggestions on this 
question as well. It has to be settled by the peoples 
of different nationalities in the socialist countries. 

But here, too, the basic question is of unity in 
diversity, which means a unity forged on the basis of 
the full and voluntary consent of all the nationalities 
and cultural groups comprising a socialist federation 
(fraternity) of nations. , 

Such unity cannot be achieved by the major 
nationality of a federation imposing its will (in how- 
ever spohisticated a manner) on the weaker, smaller 
nationalities. Lenin always laid a tremendous empha- 
sis on this question and very sharply pulled up Stalin 
for his rough handling of the Caucasian nationalities. 
At the same time, assertion of diversity by the 
weaker units does not mean a complete break with 
the broader federation. That harms the units that 
break away even more than the federation. 

The aim has to be to achieve the good of each 
unit with the good of all the federating units taken 
together. No doubt this is very difficult to achieve 
but there is no alternative. Plenty of good sense and 
mutual accommodation is needed on both sides. 

It is true that the Baltic countries were not incor- 
porated in the Soviet Union onthe basis of an 
opinion poll. It is also true that it was done as a 
result of the Soviet-German pact. It was a kind of 
annexation which cannot be justified juridically. 

But is it possible or desirable to ignore other 
factors which, in the reality of life, are far more 
important? 

Firstly, when the incorporation took place, the 
situation for the whole of Europe was extraordinarily 
dangerous. The Anglo-French powers, far from lift- 
ing their little finger to halt Nazi aggression, were 
trying to do their utmost to egg on Hitler to attack 
the Soviet Union. There can be no doubt that, in 
the given circumstances, Hitler would have occupied 
the Baltic states if the Soviet Union had not done 
so. Would that have been in the interest either of 
the Batlic countries, or the Soviet Union, or Europe 
asa whole? The fate of history depended on the 
answer to this question at that moment. 

Secondly, halfa century has elapsed since those 
fateful days. The world has changed, its problems, 
dangers and their solutions have changed, almost 
beyond recognition. 

The Baltic states are now socialist. The question 
is not only of secession. Does the present generation 
of these countries want to develop socialism or to 
revert to capitalism? Very complicated questions are 
involved. 

There is yet another dimension of the question 
which is the gravast of all. Press reports state that 
the people and governments of the Scandinavian 
countries have serious apprehensions about the 
Baltic countries declaring their independence. Why? 
Because if they do so the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
conflict in the entire region surrounding the Baltic 
Sea will become threateningly explosive. The war 
danger will be still further aggravated. And that is 
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now the fundamental question facing humanity, first 
and foremost, Europe. 

The point that the incorporation of the Baltic 
states in the Soviet Union was, ab initio, legally 
invalid, pales into insignificance before all these 
considerations. 

The only solution is for these states and the Soviet 
Union to arrive at e freely negotiated agreement in 
mutual interest. Naturally, it will have to provide 
for a much greater freedom of choice for the “Baltic 
states than what they have now. It will also have to 
provide for the protection of the rights of the mino- 
Tities in these states. And that is what Gorbachev is 
trying to work out. 

Events that have taken place in Poland were never 
even dreamt of in the entire history of the inter- 
national communist movement. 

An Opposition party, Solidarity, has come to 
power in a socialist country. By our traditionally 
accepted understanding that is counter-revolution. 
There is no assurance that it will not lead to the 
restoration of capitalism in Poland. The danger 
exists. Walesa is reported to have made a statement 
which is very grave, if true. At the same time some- 
thing different has happened, and is happening than 
what happens in a counter-revolution. 

Lech Walesa has exhibited a surprising sense of 
responsibility not associated with leaders of his type. 
He has stated clearly that the relations of Poland 
with the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact alliance 
will not be disturbed and will continue. He has 
accepted the representatives of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party (Communist Party) in the cabinet 
and given them the posts of Defence and internal 
security. What he wants isa coalition government 
though, as yet, the PUWP is not satisfied with the 
power-sharing proposed by him. 

Things are not going to proceed without pushes 
and pulls from both sides, a lot of heat and friction. 

But, I think, the germs ofa new alignment of 
ruling political parties in Poland are also there in 
the Polish developments. 

One should not forget that ever since the peoples’ 
democratic revolutions in the countries of Eastern 
Europe, non-Communist political parties have always 
been there in the governments of these countries. 
No doubt they were, really speaking, ornamental. 
But, in principle, the position that Communist and 
non-Communist parties can form a coalition govern- 
ment in socialist countries has never been rejected 
by Communists. In fact, after the November Revo- 
lution Lenin included the Left Socialist Revolutiona- 
ries in the Soviet Government even though the 
Bosheviks alone commanded a majority in the 
Congress of Soviets. 

Iam not mechanically comparing the new Polish 
Government with what happened in past history. 
What I am saying is that, in principle, such a coali- 
tion cannot be rejected. 

Undoubtedly, there is a radically new element in 
the Polish situation. The PUWP is very much 
weaker than Solidarity, not only in the Polish parlia- 
ment but also among the people, including the Polish 
working class. This was proved, beyond doubt, in 
the recent parliamentary elections, 
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What is to be done in such a situation? Should the 
Communists have refused to hand over power to 
Solidarity and continued to rule against the clear 
verdict of the great majority ofthe Polish people? 
No one can claim to be a Leninist and defend such a 
position. 

For Communists, the reality is bitter but one that 
has to be courageously faced, I would say, in the 
spirit of Leninist self-criticism. 

The PUWP has to go to the masses and convince 
them, with policies and practical work, that it 
deserves their confidence and support. It has to 
establish genuinely free and democratic relations 
with the Polish masses. It has to rejuvinate itself. 
This is an uphill task, but that is what genuine com- 
munism demands. 

How the relations between Solidarity and the 
PUWP will develop, how and by what methods 
socialist democracy will advance in Poland are ques- 
tions on which, at present, it is idle to speculate. That 
is where the question of new reality and new think- 
ing comesin. Both theory and practice will evolve 
in a new way and develop new features, that much 
is certain. Socialism is never going to be the same 
as we have known it for the last six decades. 

No serious problem of the atomic-space age can 
be solved if everyone insists on “‘my rights”. Reason 
and mutual accommodation are indispensable. The 
only alternative is the path of confrontation which 
means the path of universal suicide. This is the 
fundamental and most vital truth of our times. 

That brings me, in the end, to a question which 
will surprise the readers but which is real and un- 
voidable. 


V. The Crisis of Civilisation 


I have spoken till now of the crisis of socialism. 
If we go deeper into the question we realise that 
human civilisation as a whole is in crisis. 

The age-old question of whether man can control 
what he himself has created has assumed a magni- 
tude and danger never known to human history. 
Man’s creations have become a genie that has got 
to be put into the bottle if it is not to devour its own 
creator. 

Clearly, this is basically due to the unimagined 
advance of science, technology, means of communi- 
cation and means of transport. 

This is the technical basis of the new threat. But 
it has also had an unprecented impact on the con- 
sciousness of the human race There are no slumber- 
ing masses, dumb driven cattle any longer. Every- 
where people have become conscious of their rights 
and assertively fight for justice. Personal and 
sectional interests opposed to the interests of society 
as a whole are thwarting the realisation of these 
popular aspirations. 

Literally, the earth has become a time bomb that 
can explode any moment. 

Looking back at history, we find that in all ages 
philosophers, prophets and benign rulers have ponder- 
ed Over the question as to how man is to control his 
creations and himself in the interest of society asa 
whole. 
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Traditionally, they have arrived at the same côn- 
clusions. Greed and the lust for power generate 
hatred which generates violence. Give up greed and 
the lust for power, love all men as your brothers, 
abjure all violence, this has been their message for 
mankind. 

Thanks to Marx, Engels and Lenin, the scientific 
explanation of these problems and the scientific 
approach to their solutions were discovered by 
society for the first time. What was the dream of 
saints and sages came within human reach, to be 
realised in this very world, not the world beyond. 

But the founders of socialism were not magicians 
nor Gods in human form. They had no recipes for 
solving all the problems of the future, in fact, they 
always insisted that they had none. They gave us 
the direction of advance, but the road is long, and 
every advance creates new situations and - new 
problems. Every generation has to grasp and grapple 
with what is new. There is no avoiding this responsi- 
bility. 

What I want to suggest is that the basic 
approaches of our teachers are developing a pro- 
found significance for humanity itself, for its 
existence, its survival, its security, its freedom and 
happiness. 

What Gorbachev often says is not metaphorical. 
Itis literally true. Humanity has become a family, 
and this planet is its home. So also said our 
ancients, ‘“‘Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam’’, the world is 
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a family, but the time was yet to come. Now it has 
arrived. 

Just think of democratic centralism. Can today’s 
world survive, leave aside progressing, without all 
people and all nations enjoying full democracy, 
equality and freedom combined with planned, 
centralised guidance for the whole world? 

Even if the conflict between capitalism and 
socialism were to be eliminated by a magician’s 
wand, can the problems of modern science and 
technology be managed without universal democracy, 
freedom and centralised guidance? 

Frightful problems of ecology are there. Entire 
species of fish have become extinct. Great rivers 
have been polluted and deforestation threatens to 
dry up the basin of the mighty Amazon. Lethal 
diseases are carried from end to end of the world in 
hours. Planless (apart from selfish) depredation of 
nature is destroying the balance and recuperation of 
natural elements, and threatening to turn fertile 
lands into vast deserts. At the other end, it is also 
the cause of floods that are ravaging whole regions. 
The population problem has also become real, I do 
not mean in the Malthusian sense. This list can be 
expanded without limit. 

Consciousness lags behind the emerging reality 
and the effective institutions to tackle new problems 
arising from the change are very difficult to build. 
And yet, man strives to build them and till now 
at least has succeeded though not without paying the 
price of great destruction and bloodshed. 

Why is it that the UNO has survived for nearly 


half a century and, despite bitter internal conflicts, 
no one wants to destroy it? In contrast, why was it 
that the League of Nations which hag the same aims 
perished? Have the imperialist wolves become lambs? 
How is it that the NAM, composed of economically, 
industrially and militarily weak nations, has become 
a world force that has to be reckoned with? 

The socialist countries have no doubt helped to 
change the world balance of forces. 

But, at the root of the continuity of the UNO is 
the threat of a world atomic holocaust which compels 
peace between nations and the preservation of a 
central world organisation for alleviating conflicts 
between nations and maintaining peace. 

The historical demands of peace, ecology, a New 
International Economic Order — all are exercising 
pressure for peace, freedom and democracy combined 
with voluntary acceptance of the guidance of a 
centralised world authority. 

This is a far, far cry from the principle and 
practice of democratic centralism as Lenin first 
conceived them. But, what is common to both is 
that the life of man as this century draws to a close, 
and far more so in the future, cannot be organised 
without centralised guidance based on full demo- 
cratisation of every field of social life. 

Whatever the opponents of Marxism may say, 
Marxism is not dead, nor has it become irrelevant. 
It is passing through a crisis according to the laws of 
nature from which nothing and nobody is immune. 
But it will be revived. What is needed is the neces- 
sary effort. O 
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Naxalites in Andhra Pradesh 
G.S. BHARGAVA 


Two aspects of the Naxalite problem in Andhra 

Pradesh have received wide attention nationally: 
one, that the State Government has been inept in 
dealing with it and, secondly, is led to moot “hare- 
brained”? schemes like arming the people in the 
affected areas to face the Naxalites themselves or is 
guilty of annihilation of the Naxalites in fuke police 
encounters. The Prime Minister in his speeches 
while visiting the State has castigated the State 
Government for failing in its primary duty of ensur- 
ing the physical security of the people, while the 
Congress-I leaders in Andhra Pradesh have overnight 
turned vociferous champions of civil rights. A 
Congress-I-supporting Telugu daily has started a 
campaign against the operation of the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act in the ‘State, 
alleging its blatant misuse against innocent persons. 

The problem is more complex than the criticism 
makes it to be. Secondly, the NTR Government's 
ineptitude, if at all, lies in not being able to find a 
proper policy mix to deal with both the political and 
law and order aspects of the problem. Revisiting 
after four years the Naxalite affected areas of 
Warangal, Karimnagar and Adilabad districts of the 
State recently, I found that the political struggle 
against Naxalite armed bands indulging in physical 
annihilation of “‘class’’ enemies in the name of social 
revolution has practically ceased to be. A time was 
when CPM cadres, especially in the Warangal 


villages, posed an ideological challenge to the Naxa-" 


lites even at the cost of their lives. Similarly, the BJP 
and its youth wing, the ABVP, spearheaded popular 
level anti-Naxalite campaigns in the Karimnagar areas 
and the urban centres of Hyderabad and Warangal. 

Now there is very little of such activity. It is the 
police versus the Naxalites. The Congress-I suppor- 
ters in these areas who are mostly landowners make 
their individual peace with Naxalite dalams or 
armed bands by paying protection money. The 
Telugu Desam Party has no ideological equipment to 
confront the Naxalites politically. So the cult of 
violence for its own sake goes unchallenged. 

The reasons for this paucity of anti-Naxalite 
philosophy, according to knowledgeable observers, 
are with the intensification of individual terrorism 
and the police being hopelessly unequal to the task, 
it has become too risky to oppose the Naxalites and 
live in the villages. Even if one is prepared to die, 
there is no prospect of the cause being pursued by 
others. 

Secondly, as a Warangal lawyer who has “‘retired’’ 
from active politics said to me, who wants to see his 
aged father or young child kidnapped for his sin of 
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resisting the Naxalites? Worse still, while a Naxalite 
victim of police violence excites sympathy and is 
held up as a martyr-by: the civil rights champions, 
those pitted against them have to suffer in silence, if 
not ignominy. For instance, when 10 persons in- 
cluding women and children were blown up in a jeep 
while returning from the funeral of an earlier victim 
of Naxalite wrath, they were mere additions to the 
tally of such deaths But when Dr Balagopal, the 
celebrated civil rights leader, was kidnapped alleg- 
edly by the police there was a hue and cry all over 


‘the country. It is because, he added, public opinion 


can be created even against a government like that 
of NTR so despised by ‘civil libertarians but not 
against the Naxalites. . 

The issue is thus much larger than a fight between 
the law and order machinery and the Naxalites ora 
conflict between state terrorism and terrorism, as 
civil rights leaders choose to describe it. If the rich 
and the powerful buy their peace enabling the 
Naxalites to acquire sophisticated weapons with the 
booty, if the Prime Minister of the country thinks it 
is no more than a handy issue for discrediting the 
State administration and if learned editorial writers 
see the stray killing of a petty village official or the 
kidnapping of a few outgunned police constables as 
manifestations of tribal unrest, it means that the 
agrarian revolution claimed as the objective of the 
Naxalites has no place on the agenda of the elites. 
Nor do the Naxalite leaders seem to care that what 
they profess and what they practice have very little 
in common. 


THIS raises the basic question of the nature of 
Naxalite activities in the State, necessitating a quick 
look at their track record in the recent years, especi- 
ally since the formation of the People’s War Grou 
of the CPI-ML under the leadership of Kondapalli 
Seetharamaiah in 1980. Although Maoism in India 
originated as the short-lived Naxalbari uprising in 
1967 in the Darjeeling district of West Bengal, its 
greatest impact was felt about 3000 kilometers 
away in Andhra Pradesh which had pockets 
of Communist strength even before independence. In 
fact, the girijan struggle in the Srikakulam area of 
the State had been going on before 1967. It was 
geared specifically for liquidation of debts owed to 
money-lenders by tribals, return of land mortgaged 
by them to landlords, increased wages for hired 
agricultural labour and other economic issues. It had 
been led by dedicated Communists many of whom 
felt betrayed by the party leadership when it ceased 
the armed struggle in Telengana in 195]. They did 
not accordingly surrender their arms. 

The potential of the Srikakulam Struggle was grea- 
ter than that of Naxalbari for many reasons, 
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ACTIVITIES OF NHDC 


Handlooms have occupied a significant position in the textile industry of the country and 1985 
Textile Policy of the Government of India has accepted the fact by announcing that the unique role of 
handlooms will be secure. 


Two basic problems arise in the development of handloom sector. First relates to the regular 
supply of the raw materials like yarn, dyes and chemicals, etc. on reasonable prices and the second 
is marketing of the handloom goods. NHDC was incorporated in 1983 by the Government with the 
following main objectives: 


(1) To supply raw materials like yarn, dyes and chemicals to State Organisations on reasonable 
rates. Rene the Government has entrusted NHDC to implement its Rs 80 crore Hank 
Yarn Supply Scheme. The Corporation supplies cotton silk, woolen, mixed and blended yarns. 


(2) To help in marketing activities by developing marketing complexes and other means Of 
marketing in different parts of the country. Some established complexes are Handloom Haveli 
(Jaipur), Handloom Angadi (Cochin) and Marketing Complex (Calcutta). 


(3) To disseminate technical knowhow and to introduce innovations in the field of handloom 
technology exhibitions, seminars and training programmes are being organised from time to 
time. 

Till June 1989, four National Seminars on Handloom Export Strategy, Marketing Strategies 
for Handlooms, Quality & Productivity and Chemical Processing of Handloom Fabrics at 
Delhi, Madras, Lucknow and Goa respectively and seven exhibitions on Appropriate Techno- 


logy have been held at Agartala, Sholapur, Erode, Srinagar, Vijayawada, Varanasi and 
Shantipur. 


Six Spot Dyers Training Programmes in collaboration with Sandoz and Ciba Geigy have been 
conducted at Herbertpur, Nehtor, Kashipur, Bhimtalla, Hansil and Dharchula. A regular 
training centre is being run at Valsad in Gujarat. 


(4) To act as a liaison body between the Government and the State Cooperatives, related agencies 
and Weavers Service Centres with the aim of disseminating information to the people 
concerned. 


To live up to its motto of Increased Productivity, Better Quality and Increased Earning for the 
handloom craftsman, the Corporation continues to move towards higher achievements. Some of its 
anticipated projects are as following: 


(a) National Seminar on Vegetable Dyes is anticipated in the month of October 1989 and the 
proposed venue shall be Jaipur (Rajasthan). This will open up a vista for fresh innovations 
in this traditional field of dyeing as well as reinstate the lost craft of India. 

(b) A scheme for wool printing has been submitted to the Government of India for consideration. 


(c) A project on designing in handloom fabrics is about to be submitted to the Government of 
India for approval. 


(d) It is planning to establish a Computer Designing Centre at Panipat. 


The Corporation has installed Nehru Trophy and Nehru Awards for the staff showing excellence in 
the areas of highest realisation, achievement, turnover and coverage. All these innovations and 
achievements, illustrate that NHDC has justified its name and it is following the ideology of Pandit 
Nehru. 


“A nation cannot progress if it merely imitates its ancestors. What builds a nation is creative, 
inventive and vital activity.” 


Issued by : National Handloom Development Corporation 
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although ‘Naxalbari’ to this day remains an evo- 
cative synonym for revolutionary thought and action. 
This is despite the disintegration of the Maoist move- 
ment in India and its degeneration, especially in 
Andhra Pradesh, into individual terrorism. The 
Srikakulam struggle enveloped a larger area than 
Naxalbari, nearly 1800 square kilometres with 
about 300 villages.and a population of almost 
a quarter million people. As many as 200 villages 
were affected by it, with the non-tribals initially 
lending moral support to it. It had also spread 
north into the tribal areas of Orissa, following its 
success in winning economic demands like liquid- 
ation of usurious debts, release of mortgaged land 
and hike in the wages of agricultural labour. 

But the leaders of the movement which was 
directed mainly against landlords and money-lenders 
came under Charu Mazumdar’s sway and changed 
its character into a larger armed struggle against the 
state, using firearms and killing “class enemies”. 
Initially, they deployed only bows and arrows, 
that too to initimidate and scare away “oppressive” 
landlords and the police supporting them. Killings 
were few and far between and kidnappings none. 
Nor did they engage themselves in offensive opera- 
tions against police posts and urban centres. 

Tarimela Nagi Reddy, who was then the formost 
Maoist leader in the State, had advised the Srika- 
kulam leadership to build a secure mass base before 
embarking on protracted guerrilla warfare. Similarly, 
another prominent Maoist, Chandra Pulla Reddi, 
pleaded for rejection of the Chinese assessment of 
the Indian situation, which characterised the Indian 
ruling classes as also comprador and, therefore, to 
be fought internationally. Charu Mazumdar, on the 
other hand, saw in the Srikakulam struggle “the 
first rays of the red sun (which) have already lit up 
the coast of Andhra and will tinge the other States 
before long... making a people’s democratic India... 
no longer a distant objective”. Swayed by such rhe- 
toric, the Srikakulam leaders ignored the advice of 
Nagi Reddy and Pulla Reddi and plumped forall- 
out guerrilla war. As the tribals were hardly pre- 
pared for it, mentally as well as equipment-wise, it 
amounted to armed bands raiding police posts and 
inviting massive retaliation. , ; 

Presumably, learning from the experience ‘in 
Naxalbari on which Beijing had lavished high praise 
calling it the “front paw of the revolutionary armed 
struggle launched by the Indian people under the 
guidance of Mao Zedong’s teachings”, China did not 
even take notice of the Srikakulam struggle. Nor 
did the rest of the country including civil rights 
champions when the State police, reinforced by con- 
tingents from the Centre and some other States, 
ruthlessly decimated the insurrectionists. 

After the Srikakulam struggle was crushed, 
Chandra Pulla Reddi tried to pick up the pieces 
and launch a rival CPI-ML, while the other Naxal- 
ites desperately took to rearguard action, not con- 
fined to a particular area, nor geared to an attain- 
able objective. First, there was an attempt to whip 
up an armed struggle in the forest areas of Waran- 
gal district. When it did not make headway, there 
was an outbreak of sporadic violence in the shape 
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of murders of landlords and attacks on police 
stations at different places in the State. Devoid of 
ideological content and lacking in political direction, 


-small groups of Naxalites, mostly unemployed urban 


youths and other lumpens, operated autonomously, 
While they killed and maimed selectively, the police 
retaliation was wholesale. According to the CPM, 
which studied the problem in depth, as many as 150 
Naxalite cadres were killed in the conflict. 

Ironically enough, that was the period when asa 
result of a land ceiling law enacted by P. V. Nara- 
simha Rao as the Chief Minister, the correla- 
tion of forces in the countryside fevoured the small 
peasants and the landless. hey could have taken 
advantage of the situation and prevented a back- 
lash by the landed interests by seizing the land 
declared surplus under the ceiling legislation. The 
CPM did so with remarkable success, especially in 
the districts of Warangal and Karimnagar. The 
CPM leader, Putchalapalli Sundarayya, had docu- 
mented the accomplishments of the period in a 
pamphlet published in 1980. According to him, 
22,000 families in the two districts had been enabled 
to acquire ownership of 180,000 acres of land dec- 
lared as surplus on account, of the imposition of 
ceilings. Security of tenure for tenants was ensured 
and landless labour was enabled to get the minimum 
wages fixed by the government. The CPM-organised 
trade unions of small peasants and Jandlesss labour 
assumed the leadership of the villages. 


BUT the situation did not last long. The landed 
elements, threatened with dispossession, hit back and 
maneouvred to get Narasimha Rao replaced as the 
Chief Minister. Indira Gandhi who was more inte- 
rested in the personal loyalty of the Chief Ministers 
than in policies and programmes, put Jalagam 
Vengal Rao as the Chief Minister in place of Nara- 
simha Rao. The courts, meanwhile, stayed the ope- 
ration of the land ceiling law, enabling the land- 
owners to defeat its purpose through benami trans- 
fers. Claiming it as vindication of their theory 
that legislative reform would never solve the agra- 
tian problem, the Naxalites sprang into action. 
Their first target was the ‘‘neo-revisionist’’ leader- 
ship of the CPM which was charged with class 
collaboration. So they set out to eliminate the CPM 
cadres in the villages. 

In the process, the police had a field day. The 
phenomenon of fake encounters saw birth then. 
In the next four years, especially in the wake of 
imposition of internal Emergency by Indira Gandhi 
in June 1975, scores of young men were put to death 
as Naxalites. Many of the victims were, no doubt, 
radicals but they were arrested in connection with 
agrarian disputes and killed in cold blood. Officially, 
however, they were supposed to be armed despera- 
does killed by the police in self-defence. Although 
the Bhargava Commission set up by the Janata 
Government to inquire into the police excesses had 
been aborted, an unofficial Commission constituted 
by Jaya Prakash Narayan with Justice Tarkunde as 
Chairman had established that at least 200 persons 
were liquidated as Naxalites in those days. 
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Khadi and Village Industries Commission 


When the hands are at work the feet do not move towards the city. 


The KVIC is a service organisation dedicated to uplift the weaker sections of the society with 
jobs and better wages, by constantly upgrading technology in the rural far-off areas. 


The KVIC has liberalised Pattern of Assistance for identified hill, border, tribal and weaker section 
areas, which have been now extended as Special Pattern of Assistance for Scheduled Castes/ 
Scheduled Tribes and other categories provided they come below poverty line, in normal 
areas also as under: 

Capital Assistance: (i) Land: No financial assistance is provided for purchase of land. The 
implementing agency shall have to arrange land either free hold or on long term lease basis at 
their own cost (for leather industry 50 percent grant and 50 percent loan is provided). (ii) 
Building, worksheds, godowns, etc. 50 per cent grant and 50 per cent loan of the total construction 
cost of the building @ Rs. 75 per sq. ft. for pucca construction only with a provision of 10 per 
cent change on either side for regional variations. (iii) Too/s)implements/equipment|machinery: 
Financial assistance for the supply of approved implements, equipment, tools and machinery is 
sanctioned on the basis of 75 per cent grant and 25 per cent loan of the approved prices both for 
individual artisans and for institutions when they are meant to be made available or sold to 
individual artisans for their use by the institutions. (iv) Working capital assistance: 100 per cent 
loan is available in the normal pattern for production, sales (wholesale and retail sale) and stock- 
ing of raw materials. f 

The KVIC in 1987-88 produced goods--amounting to Rs 1316 crores and provided employment 
to 41.8 lakh persons. 


During 1989-90 the KVIC is slated to quicken the pace of rural industrialisation by introducing 
new industries in the countryside as per amended definition of the industries, by implementing 
crash programme in selected industries and action programme in village leather and by expanding 
normal programme which in all is expected to create additional employment for over 2 lakh 


persons. ; 


Now ‘Village Industry’ means any industry located in a rural area i.e. a village which produces 
any goods or-renders any services with or without use of power and in which the fixed capital 
investment (in plant and machinery and land and building) per head of an artisan or a worker 
does not exceed Rs 15,000. 


Encourage hand made products, buy Khadi and V.I. Products from bhavans and bhandars 
certified by the KVIC. 


Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
Irla Road, Vile Parle (West), 
Bombay-400 056 
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The Chandra Pulla Reddi group bore the brunt of 
this repression. It not only suffered severe depletion 
of its ranks but its policy of creating a mass base by 
taking up economic issues and participating in elec- 
tions too came under attack from extremists. The 
only fitting answers to the police brutality was 
counter-terror, it was argued. Kondapalli Seetha- 
raroaiah, who was a virtual non-entity then, spear- 
headed this strategy. He and his supporters witb- 
drew into the jungle and embarked on selective 
armed action. Rejecting the “mass line’, they 
concentrated on “‘annihilation tactics”. The raw 
materia] for this revolution was mainly school drop- 
outs and lumpens. Elimination of political rivals 
was a priority so that the Naxalites could operate 
freely in the villages. 

Maddi Onkar, who was then a CPM legislator — 
he has since broken away from the CPM and formed 
a separate Marxist Communist Party (MCP) — has 
listed the toll of this period in about a hundred 
Jetters addressed to four successive Congress-I Chief 
Ministers of the State between August 1978 and 
December 1982. Onkar himself has survived three 
attempts on his life and keeps an armed bodyguard 
of his own. So do marked CPM and other leaders 
because the police protection is never fail-safe. 
According to Onkar’s account, at least 45 CPM 
activists were murdered, mostly in Warangal 
district, during this period. Scores of others had 
had a limb axed off. Thousands of CPM supporters 
were hounded out of their villages. Property worth 

_ about Rs 2 crores was either looted or destroyed. 

The ‘‘people’s war” did not, however, go unaided. 
During especially the Chief Ministership of Marri 
Chenna Reddy, the Naxalities found a strange ally 
in the administration. According to Onkar, a 
Minister in the Chenna Reddy Government, Hayag- 
rivachari, was in charge of coordinating the activities 
of the Seetharamaiah group, Congress-I musclemen 
and the police with a view to eliminating the CPM, 
the BJP and other elements in the villages, parti- 
cularly in Warangal and Karimnagar districts. 

The “red terror’ served its purpose of laying 
open the villages for penetration by the Naxalites. 
Ryot-cooli'sanghams, or trade unions of peasants and 


landless labourers, set up in the villages, became - 


the eyes and ears of the armed squads hiding in the 
jungle and gradually became conduits for rake-offs 
from monied interests. The main source of funds is 
protection money collected from paper millowners, 
timber merchants, excise contractors, tendu leaf 
traders and landowners. After the state takeover of 
the trade in tendu leaves a couple of years ago, that 
source had dried up but the others are still operative. 
When the State Government charged the People’s 
War Group with having raked up more than Rs 3 
crores by such collections during 1986, a rejoinder 
on behalf of the group said the money was needed 
for acquiring arms, defending persons involved in 
criminal cases and publicity and had not been used 
for the personal enjoyment of anybody! 
Seetharamaiah perfected this strategy, especially 
after he launched his own People’s War Group in 
1980. He shifted the emphasis from political activity 
to armed action and organised armed squads or 
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dalams on military pattern. The dalam members are 
paid more than district organisers and even provin- 
cial committee members. Similarly, the front orga- 
nisations like the Civil Liberties Committee, the 
Revolutionary Writers’ Association and the Radical 
Students’ Union are adequately equipped to carry on 
their overt activities. The defence of persons facing 
criminal charges is also well taken care of. 

Above all, modern weapons are acquired at great 
cost. Two persons who had defected from the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) and were 
later arrested in Madurai in Tamil Nadu in connec- 
tion with a dacoity case have reportedly confirmed 
selling automatic weapons like AK-47 rifles and 
remotely operated land mines to the People’s War 
Group. CPM sources in Andhra Pradesh suspect 
that RAW and other Central agencies are providing 
such weapons to the Naxalities with a view to 
putting the State Government in a spot. But the 
State police officers say despite political differences 
between the State and the Central Governments, 
there. was cooperation at the police level and no 
police officer would consciously allow members of 
the force to be killed by extremists. Nevertheless, 
considering that the source of arms for the LTTE 
was the RAW, the Naxalites could not have had 
access to such modern weapons if the Central 
agencies had not been reckless in their distribution 
for political purposes. 


SIGNIFICANTLY enough, for the first time since 
the inception of the Naxalite movement in 1967, the 
Naxalites are better armed than the police in Andhra 
Pradesh. The staple weapon with the police is still 
the musket and the modernisation of its equipment 
is limited to provision of a few .303 rifles and fewer 
self-loading rifles. As a rule, the police are not 
allowed to handle hand grenade which are useful for 
operations in the jungle. Six of the eight battalions 
of the State Special Police are deployed in Adilabad 
and Karimnagar districts but they are not trained 
for anti-guerrilla operations. The Centre has turned 
down the State Government’s request for deploy- 
ment of two CRPF battalions repatriated recently 
from Sri Lanka; nor is it willing to upgrade the 
weaponry available to the State police. 

Last December, following the murder in Vijaya- 
wada of a Congress-I goon, Ranga Rao, allegedly 
by a Telugu Desam Opposition member, Buta Singh 
airlifted a CRPF platoon from Delhi for the personal 
protection of Ranga k‘o’s widow but the Centre 
has no forces to spare for the protection of civilians 
in the affected areas. The absence of trained 
personnel and lack of adequate equipment are contri- 
butory factors to the brutalisation of the police. It 
works in two ways. As I found out in conversations 
with the police personnel at different levels, some of 
the encounter deaths are reprisal killings. When 
Naxalites ambush or kill police personnel the normal 
reaction is to give it back in full measure. There 
are quite a few instances of the police dealing 
harshly with real or suspected Naxlite informers 
also. 

The misuse of the Terrorist and Disruptive Activi- 
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ties (Prevention) Act is partly on account of this 
action-reaction cycle. Activists of Naxalite front 
organisations are booked even if they have nothing 
to do with covert activities. The kidnapping of 
Dr Balagopal was also of the same kind, although 
luckily it did not end unhappily for the civil rights 
leader. In quite a few areas, members of the youth 
and other front organisations have gone underground 
to avoid police persecution. 

This is unfortunate because, despite the paucity of 
political challenge to the Naxalites, the Chief Minis- 
ter’s amnesty offer has been successful. As many 
as 300 Naxalites, including key figures like Mukku 
Subba Reddi, one of three members of the Central 
Committee of the People’s War Group, Peddolla 
Narassa Reddi, a member of a district committee, 
„and his wife who belongs to a dalam, have surren- 
dered in response to NTR’s call and have been 
rehabilitated. This is due to the disiJlusionment and 
disgust of ideologically-oriented radicals with indivi- 
dual terrorism involving kidnapping and killing of 
innocent persons and the violence-for-its-own-sake 
cult. It has dealt a bigger blow to the Naxalites 
than police action. 

The recent increase in the incidence of abductions 

_and stray killings is also a sign of desperation on the 
part of the Naxalites. There have been 10° kidnap- 
pings during the last nine months, The victims 
included two arrack contractors, seven maadal presi- 
dents belonging to the Telugu Desam Party, two 
police constables and a student. Of them, one 
mandal president and the student were murdered, 
the latter on a charge of being a police informer, 
and the rest were set free unharmed. The release of 
two mandal presidents and the two constables was 
in return for the government conceding the Naxalites’ 
demand for a judicial enquiry into the alleged 
disappearance of two of their front-rankers and rest- 
oration of eight memorials (stupas) for their dead 
comrades, allegedly destroyed by the police. 

Not satisfied with the government’s gesture in 
accepting the demands, the Naxalites wanted that 
Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer should head the proposed 
enquiry instead of a retired High Court judge. But 
Justice Krishna Iyer courageously declined to under- 
take the task even if approached by the State Gov- 
ernment, pointing out that kidnapping and killing 
of individuals did not constitute revolutionary action. 
That was a definite setback for the Naxalites, already 
reeling under the impact of the surrenders, because 
hitherto civil rights leaders like K.G. Kannabiran 
and Balagopal would not openly condemn such 
activities but even condone them as necessary to 
counter “‘state terrorism”. 

As for the memorials about which there was much 
propaganda by the Congress-I, two of them were 
for the Naxalites drowned in a river in spate and 
had more sentimental than political appeal. Two 
others, victims of encounters in the Gadwal area 
of Mahboobnagar district, had suffered on account 
of motor accidents due to their bad location. It 
has been decided to shift them to better locations 
and restore them. The remaining four, for persons 
killed in action, had been pulled down by the 
police, which was a mistake. Violent death for 
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whatever cause evokes sympathy for the victim 
and the concerned villagers themselves wanted the 
memorials to be restored. The respective village 
panchayats have got them rebuilt, at a cost of 
Rs 2000 apiece, because they are more brick and 
mortar affairs and not statues or pucca structures. 
The State Government was wise in not standing on 
prestige and depriving the Naxalites ofa legitimate 
grievance. The judicial enquiry into the disappearance 
of the Naxalites was also called for. 


Organisationally, the Naxalites seem to be at sixes 
and sevens. In 1985, Seetharamaiah had expelled 
from the group four members of the Central Com- 
mittee including K.G. Satyamurthy, a veteran of the 
Srikakulam struggle. Until the formation of the DMK 
Government earlier this year, Seetharamaiah was 
said to be in hiding in neighbouring Tamil Nadu 
from where he was guiding the activities in Andhra 
Pradesh. Subsequently, denied a sanctuary in Tamil 
Nadu, he was reported to have moved elsewhere. 
The Andhra Pradesh police do not think that 
Karnataka under President’s Rule is harbouring him. 
If so, he must have moved elsewhere. 


Wherever he is, he is not said to be in touch with 
his followers. More recently, another Central Com- 
mittee member, Mukku Subba Reddi, has surrender- 
ed, making the Central Committee practically 
defunct. A rump of a provincial committee is believ- 
ed to be in charge of higher direction. The stray 
acts of violence being indulged in by the Naxalites 
can thus mean that the different armed squads are 
operating autonomously without coordination of 
their activities. The panicky reaction to the spate 
of surrenders confirms it. Pamphlets published on 
behalf of the leadership berated those who surrender- 
ed as traitors and appealed to the others to remain 
true to the memory of the ‘“‘martyrs”. The demand 
for reconstruction of the memorials was in support 
of the emotional argument. 


THE time is thus opportune to isolate the terrorists 
from those ideologically-oriented. This hasto be 


_ done by crying halt to the police excesses against all 


and sundry, augmenting the political challenge and 
putting down violence firmly. This is easier said 
than done. As stated earlier, there is very little 
political challenge to the Naxalites. The police are 
ill-equipped to run the terrorists to earth. The 
abductions and killings have demoralised the Telugu 
Desam ranks in the affected areas making the leader- 
ship wary of a tough moral stand. The CPM and 
BJP cadres, because of their bitter experience, are 
unable to bring a rational attitude to bear on the 
problem. 

In this situation, if Naxalism further degnerates 
into sheer individual terrorism which takes long to 
overcome, Andhra Pradesh will have on its border 
a Punjab-like problem which will become a handy 
football in party political warfare. The Congress-I 
leadership is apparently unconcerned about the 
future because it sees no prospect of returning to 
power in the State in the next elections. 1 
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MONGOLIA 





Vignettes of a Nation in Change 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


[He plane was rapidly losing attitude preparing to 
land at the international airport. Suddenly the 
mountains emerged and the pilot defity negotiated 


them as we sat savouring the breathtakingly striking , 


beauty of the landscape. 

The country is no doubt sandwiched between two 
giants (the USSR and China), but in Mongolia one 
does not sense being cramped in the least. The 
sprawling Central Asian tableland coupled with the 
sparse population provides one with the feeling of an 
unique expansiveness. And this feeling gets streng- 
thened once one enters the Gobi desert blessed with 
a diversity and natural beauty that have few 
parallels in the world. 

My first impression of Ulan Bator (ancient Urga, 
renamed ‘Ulan Bator’, meaning ‘Red Hero’, in 1924 
when it became the capital of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic) was one of greenery in the midst of the 
mountains — a greenery manifest in the green 
pastareland presenting a picturesque backdrop. As 
we came out of the plane the wind lashed on our 
faces making it abundantly clear that here the weather 
was markedly different from the heat that we had 
experienced in Moscow nine hours ago. Yet it was 
unmistakably pleasant and the city and its people 
seemed distinctly hospitable. 

Lying on the Tola river on a windswept plateau 
1351 metres above sea level, Ulan Bator is fortified 
by high mountains that acted as a protective shield 
in the past stalling the advance of potential invaders. 
The mountains are not bare covered as they are with 
dense forests especially at the top (by decree defores- 
tation of the mountain overlooking the capital city 
has been banned — a mirror of the Mongolian 
authorities’ heightened concern for environmental 
protection). 

This concern was explicit in the opening remarks 
of Dr Lodongiin Tudev, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Union of Mongolian Journalists and Editor- 
io-Chief of Unen, organ of the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party, at the symposium-meeting of 
journalists of Asia and the Pacific that we had gone 
to attend in the Mongolian capital. 

“Until very recently,” Dr Tudev said, “Mongolia 
was considered one of the most wonderful countries 
with unspoilt nature. That was in fact the case. 
Mongolia was unaffected by the onerous process of 
industrialisation that marched across many nations. 


ee a 
The author, Special Correspondent of Main- 
stream, visited Mongolia last July. 
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Entire towas and villages, and industrial complexes 
mushroomed with the changes in the nomadic way of 
life, which the Mongols have been leading over the 
course of many centuries, and their switch-over to a 
settled life, and consequently, the idea of plundering 
nature became a sort of pride with the younger 
generation. With the felling of trees for commercial 
purposes, development of virgin lands and utilisation 
of rivers and lakes for irrigation, there began the 
stage of actively utilising the soil and water. All this 
made the nature of Central Asia, a region with 
a sharply continental climate, extremely vulnerable. 
The danger of lakes and ponds shrinking, rivers and 
streams drying up, forests becoming thin and the 
plains turning into deserts has become a reality 
today. 

“More than 500 thousand hectares of pastureland 
have been destroyed by automobiles. Forests, which 
covered 10 per cent of the country’s territory, have 
dwindled by 2.5 percent to constitute just 7.5 per 
cent. In international practice, any nation, the 
territory of which is covered by less than six per cent 
of forests, is considered a forestless country. And so, 
in recent years, environmental protection has become 
a major topical theme taken up by Mongolian 
journalists, which shows their determination to stand 
guard of nature. Our government responded to the 
journalists’ calls and founded the Ministry of Envir- 
onmental Protection of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic.” 

Mongolia — known earlier as Outer Mongolia 
(territory: 1.566 million square kliometres) as Inner 
Mongolia is an Autonomous Region of China — is a 
landlocked country with a 4670 kilometre long 
frontier with China and a 3000 kilometre long border 
with the USSR. It has within its territory 3000 lakes 
and 3000 rivers. Its population is over two million. 
Wheh such a country faces danger to its environment 
—as revealed in the depletion of its forest area from 
10 per cent to 7.5 per cent, and destruction of over 
500,000 hectares of pastureland by automobiles — 
the problem of environmental protection worldwide 
assumes a new dimension. Thus Dr Tudev’s words 
carried considerable weight. 

So did his call to the International Organisation of 
Journalists (IOJ) — co-sponsors of the Ulan Bator 
symposium-meeting (on the “Interaction of Journa- 
lists and Strengthening Trust and Mutual Under- 
standing between the Asia-Pacific Countries”) along- 
with the Union of Mongolian Journalists — to set up 
a professional club for environmental protection at 
the IOJ, to. which he added: “If the IOJ assigns this 
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duty to the Union of Mongolian Journalists, it is 
prepared to act as the coordinator of the club.” 


SOON this year the country will celebrate the 350th 
birth anniversary of Ulan Bator (it is 50 years older 
than Calcutta). It was set up in 1639 with the found- 
ation of Da Khure monastery, the residence of the 
bodgo-gegen, the “Living Buddha”, who ranked third 
among the dignitaries of the Buddhist-Lamaist 
religion. An old picture of Ulan Bator showed this 
monastery surrounded by gers, the makeshift tents 
of the nomadic populace that offered the comforts 
of cosy dwelling house, albeit of a temporary 
nature. 

In mid-eighteenth century Da Khure — known 
to Russians as Urga — was a trading centre between 
China and Russia and the seat of the Chinese 
Viceroy. Restoration of Outer Mongolia’s autonomy 
in 1911 (it was a dependency of China during the 
Manchu rule), simultaneous with the overthrow of 
the Manchu empire and China’s transformation into 
a republic, saw Urga becoming its capital and the 
bodgo-gegen’s proclamation as the bogdo khan of 
Outer Mongolia, the spiritual religious-administra- 
tive head of the country. The 1921 revolution of 
July 11 made Urga the capital of an independent 
Mongolian state headed by the bodgo-gegen. Jebtzun 
Damba, the last holder of that title, also called 
Khutukhtu (saint) died on May 20, 1924. Thereafter 
no new ‘incarnation’ was allowed and his ‘green 
palace’ converted into a museum. The country 
became the Mongolian People’s Republic alongside 
adoption ofa new Constitution on November 26, 
1924. This coincided with the renaming of Urga into 
‘Ulan Bator’ (also spelt Ulaan Baatar). 

Today’s Ulan Bator is a modern city, very much 
resembling any Soviet township with the same high- 
rise prefabricated buildings as one comes across with 
dreary monotony in the USSR. It houses a popula- 
tion of 500,000. Its centre comprises the Sukhe- 
Bator Square which also has a monument to the 
architect of the Mongolian revolution, D. Sukhe- 
Bator. The square is set against the backdrop of a 
neoclassic Palladian government building and a 
masoleum in the foreground containing the mortal 
remains of Sukhe-Bator and Choibalsan, the two 
prominent personalities who shaped the destiny of 
independent Mongolia. An east-west Stalin perspec- 
tive originated from the square. The name of Stalin 
_ has been erased today but a grotesque statue of the 
great dictator in the heart of the city remains un- 
affected by the changing times. It stands erect in 
front of the State Public Library building contrast- 
ing with the steps Mongolia is taking in bringing 
about perestroika in its domestic sphere as well as 
its foreign policy. 

This correspondent ventured to ask the question 
to Jambyn Batmunkh, the Mongolian President and 
General Secretary of the Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party, when he met the participants of the 
symposium-meeting and addressed a press conference 
on July 6, 1989. “How do you reconcile your embark- 
ing on the process of perestroika with the preserva- 
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tion ofa statue of Stalin in the centre of Ulan 
Bator?’ was the query. 

Batmunkh did not evade the question. He laboured 
to give a detailed reply providing, in the process, a 
measure of the glasnost that has infected Mongolia 
thanks to the incredible openness in Soviet society 
today. “There was atime in our history when we 
worshipped Stalin. This statue was a product of that 
period. We are carrying out perestroika now and it 
is important for us to eradicate the philosophy that 
could be conducive to the growth of the personality 
cult. Of course if the people voice their opinion 
against the statue we would do the needful. But in 
reality we see it nothing more than a mere statue. 
However, I can assure you that we are working 
untiringly to eliminate the disastrous consequences 
of the personality cult. And in this endeavour we are 
taking the assistance and cooperation of all sections 
of society—scholars, intellectuals and journalists in 
particular.” 

What Batmunkh did not elaborate was that there 
have been periodic manifestations of protest against 
the preservation of both this statue and the one of 
Choibalsan, the supreme leader of Mongolia in 
Stalin’s time and a close friend of the Soviet autocrat. 
In fact one part of Choibalsan’s rule of Mongolia 
was besmirched by savage assaults on human rights 
coinciding with the reign of Stalinist terror in the 
USSR. That wasin the thirties when monasteries 
were pulled down and Lamas turned into laymen 
besides being persecuted. Offcial Mongolian publi- 
cations today decry that period as one of ‘Left- 
wing’ adventurism, though Choibalsan is not 
officially assailed and, unlike as in the USSR, 
Choibalsan’s remains are kept by the side of those 
of Sukhe-Bator in the masoleum at Sukhe-Bator 
Square. Obviously disaffection against this policy 
is quite widespread and less than a year ago some 
people threw red paint on both the statues, red 
symbolising the colour of ‘blood’ as a mark of. 
protest. In the case of Stalin’s statue the paint fell 
on the pedestal and efforts by the’ government 
servants to completely wipe it off have been in vain. 
Choibalsan’s statue, much smaller in height compar- 
ed to that of Stalin, was desecrated and hence had 
to be repainted — but its original white colour could 
not be restored (it has now got a brownish tinge, a 
lasting evidence of the incident). 

As against this feeling there also exist another feel- 
ing: Stalin was the person who upheld Mongolia’s 
independence at the Yalta Conference in 1945 
(besides the fact that the Soviet-Mongolian military 
alliance under Stalin’s supervision thwarted the 
Japanese invasion of eastern Mongolia in 1939); 
hence the statue should be retained as a mark of 
tribute to him on that score. This is a view upheld 
by the old guards who, as in the USSR, continue to 
nurture many of the old, orthodox and conservative 
ideas. To them the concept of the Soviet state, not 
the ‘leader’, standing by Mongolia does not hold 
that importance as it is in the case of others, notably 
of the younger generation growing up on new ideas 
and new thinking. 

Between these two extremes Batmunkh, a promi- 
nent intellectual in his own right and not a Party 
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apparatchik, is striking the middle course without 
decelerating the pace of reforms. 


IN 1924 Mongolia had 740 monastaries and 120,000 
Lamas. Today most of these monasteries are demo- 
lished and the army of Lamas stand substantially 
depleted in strength. Ofcourse it was only to be 
expected that those Lamas who enjoyed enormous 
privileges and wealth in the past would be deprived 
of them following the revolution. It is also true, as 
has been noted in an official Mongolian publication, 
that “a certain part of high-ranking Lamas in co- 
operation with foreign aggressors organised uprisings, 
spread rumours against the Pariy and government”. 
Yet the same publication laments that these “led the 
‘Left-wing’ extremists to lauach a severe attack on 
religion and monasteries, and enabled them to inter- 
fere with religious practices, breaking the law”. 

The rapid decrease in the Lamas’ strength is illus- 
trated by the official confession that whereas “‘in 
1935 over 2000 boys of 18 years of age lived in the 
monasteries to become Lamas, in 1937 this figure 
was reduced to 700”. 

Today, however, much has been rectified in this 
regard. The element of coercion has been removed 
and freedom of belief ensured in the strictest sense. 
The Gangdanthekchenling Monastery in Ulan Bator 
is the centre of Mongolian Buddhists. It performs 
daily services of worship of Buddha and other deities 
and various religious ceremonies and rituals are 
carried out as always. 

In all the Gandanthekchenling Monastery per- 
forms 34 types of services. Besides its own obser- 
vances, over 20 iypes of different services are 
annually performed. About 30 per cent of the 
annual services are those performed at the request 
of believers. They include special services — from 
praying for the dead to the reciting of Kanjur priat- 
ed in gold: recitation of 108 volumes of Kanjur and 
its detailed commentary, 225 volumes of Tanjur, 
great sutras comprising more than 8000 verses, 
volumes of Prajna Paramita and other sutras. At 
the request of believers the monastery also holds 
services symbolising benevolence, performing meri- 
torious deeds, purifying from sins as well as other 
services related to man’s daily life. The Dalai Lama, 
who is held in great esteem asa spiritual leader 
of the Mongolian Buddhists, visited the monastery 
and performed some services a few years ago. 

We were taken round the Gangdanthekchenling 
Monastery as services were being performed to the 
beat of drums by several Lamas facing one another. 

Head of the Gangdanthekchenling Monastery, the 
venerable Khambo Lama Kh. Gaadan, who also 
happens to be President of the Asian Buddhist 
Conference for Peace, explained the functioning of 
the monastery set up 150 years ago, that is, at the 
time of the third spread of Buddhism in Mongolia 
(which began since the mid-sixteenth century). This 
was the time when everything came from Tibet: 
scriptures written by Mongolian Lamas in Tibetan. 
The monastery wasa major temple of the Mahayana 
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stream of Buddhism and it was directed towards the 
happiness of all human beings. 

We visited the Gangdanthekchenling Monastery’s 
library which with its rich collection (over 7000 
volumes of Tibetan books are treasured in it) — 
including the Buddhist Tripitaka, a selection of 
ancient Indian Buddhist sutras comprising over 
100 volumes, translated into Mongolian — happens 
to be one of the world’s major centres of studies on 
Buddhist history and culture. 

Kh. Gaadan also spoke of the advent of glasnost 
in Mongolia, the open self-criticism in vogue in the 
press of what the authorities had done in the thirties 
and forties. Implicit also in his words was a tinge 
of sorrow at the demolition of monasteries in the 
past. But there was no rancour. The monastery, the 
only one in operation in Ulan Bator, was capable 
of serving the needs of the small population of the 
city, he added. 

Inthe end we were given incense (from juniper) 
that is used during services. We returned convinced 
that in today’s Mongolia Buddhism was alive and 
growing under conditions of glasnost, that is, not 
stagnating (even if it is left to fend for itself). 

Several young people we met testified to this: it 
was indeed a rewarding experience. For Buddhism 
Strikes a familiar chord deep in my heart as well. 


AT Moscow airport I had met a young Soviet 
lady who was leaving her husband and tiny daugh- 
ter fora trip to Ulan Bator. I asked her if it was 
a brief visit. She replied: no, she was working in 
Mongolia, and before a couple of years there was 
no question of her return. 

It was a difficult parting and she frankly told me 
that she would not be able to meet her family 
for six months at least. And then she sighed. 
Tears were welling up in her eyes. 

I had not asked her where she worked. But she 
herself informed that she worked in the military — 
an ex-journalist associated with the Moscow TV 
she had now been sent to the armed forces on recom- 
mendation. (This open declaration of one’s place 
of work was also a reflection of glasnost in Soviet 
society.) 

Finding her communicative I asked her what 
she thought of the Mongolian people. She avoided 
giving a pedestrian answer. Instead she said: “They 
have their own ways, own customs. Somehow [ 
get the feeling that we, the Soviets, are unwanted.” 
Not the slightest trace of any arrogance or superio- 
rity complex in her voice. It was just a candid 
admission of the reality as it had dawned on her. 
Yes, a sense of disappointment was of course evident. 
But her fidelity to truth could not be questioned. 

I tried to check up with my Mongolian hosts 
with those whom I had established considerable 
rapport. They spoke of a broad feeling of friendship 
with the Soviets — admiration for the help render- 
ed in uplifting the country from its prefeudal tribal 
state to the present level. At the same time an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction could not escape 
one’s notice, they said. 
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Shellac 
= natural 


Technically advancea countnes like USA, UK, Germany, Japan, 
Russia, France and Italy now appreciate the wonders o natural 
gifts. They are utilising lac wherever possible Instead of synthetics. 


What’s Shellac ? 
It comes from resinous secretion of a uny 
insect called Laccifer Lacca Cultivated mainly in 


India. This natural resin or lac in processed 
y B form is known as Shellac. 
Y Shellac Advantages 
*Excellent Preservative ` Non-toxic unique 
option for preservation of food products and 
medicines * Top class moisture barrier 
* Sustains mner strength of materials 
* Economical. 


Appiication in Industries 


` *Fumiture polish 
* Paint * Leather * Cosmetics 
* Electrical Industry 
.. the list is long enough. 


Shellac Export 
Promotion Council 
helps you 
# SEPC, under the Indian Ministry of 
Commerce ensures easy flow of superior 
‘quality Shellac to the Industries in any comer 
Z ofthe world. Quality checking, stamping, 
supervision of exports everything Is done 
under strict and meticulous observation. 
Expert advice for proper use of lac is also available. 


For further Information and enquiries write to : 


Shellac Export Promotion Council 
14/1B, Ezra Street, Calcutta-700 001 Phone : 265288, 260010 
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Largely this was related to Mongolia’s huge 
foreign debt to the USSR, repayment of which was 
in Moscow being granted access to much of Mongo- 
lia’s precious natural resources like coal, iron, semi- 
precious stones, copper. Had the country been able 
to sell these to the West that would have helped it 
to build valuable foreign exchange reserves — thus 
runs the argument. Significantly, the Soviets too 
are taking a broad look at this issue. Lesser depen- 
dence on the USSR, they feel, would help ensure 
Mongolia’s credibility, standing and development 
asan independent Third World Asian state. Thus 
every encouragement is being given to enhance ties 
with non-socialist countries as also China. 

Jambyn Batmunkh spoke at length on the question 
of developing trade and economic cooperation with 
Western countries. At present they accounted for 
a tiny share of Mongolia’s foreign trade, he admitt- 
ed. “But the share is growing from year to year. 
This is an important element in our activity: 
because we need the latest sophisticated technology, 
equipment, etc.” 

Michael Senko, Charge d’Affaires of the US 
Embassy in Ulan Bator (only this year the US has 
opened a fullfledged mission in the Mongolian capi- 
tal), also informed of the gradual opening up of 
Mongolia under the impact of the new policy rein- 
forced by the growing Sino-Soviet normalisation 
and demilitarisation of the Sino-Soviet border. In 
fact Senko, who travelled with us to the Gobi (he 
was an observer at the symposium-meeting) spoke 
of US efforts to explore prospects of cooperation 
in extracting some minerals in Mongolia. The res- 
pose from the Mongolian side is learnt to be on 
the whole positive. 

It was quite revealing that an official note circu- 
lated at the symposium-meeting pointed to the fact 
that while Western countries accounted for a mere 
three per cent of Monoglia’s foreign trade turnover, 
the countries of Asia also accounted for just 3.2 per 
cent; and underscored: “We know that in order to 
expand our relations with Western countries we'll 
have to solve many problems, for example, to intro- 
duce appropriate changes in our economic mecha- 
nism, to learn to take decisions quickly and efficiently, 
to ensure legal protection of foreign industrial 
and trade interests, to create favourable conditions 
for them. ... World economy is now an integral 
entity and not a single country can develop entirely 
on itsown. This new political thinking provides 
the basis for our practical activities. 

“In our policy vis-a-vis the Asia-Pacific region, 
we shall attach particular attention to developing 
bilateral relations with the big countries of the 
region. We will work at all levels to foster the posi- 
tive changes that have taken place in Mongol- 
Chinese relations in recent years thanks to the efforts 
on both sides (whereas the volume of Mongolia’s 
border trade with the Soviet Union reached 5.2 
million roubles last year, that with the People’s 
Republic of China amounted to 18.6 million Swiss 
francs increasing, in comparison with the preceding 
year, by 24 per cent and 3.7 times respectively — 
S.C.) and toexpand economic relations in every 
possible way. 
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“Japan is becoming one of our important trade 
partners, and we shall expand economic relations 
with it in all directions employing new methods and 
new forms.” 

Could a regional economic grouping comprising 
Mongolia, China, Asiatic USSR, Japan take shape 
in the near future? It is difficult to predict this at 
present. But if it does, and it could in all probability 
given goodwill and trust, landlocked Mongolia is 
bound to reap its dividends. 


© 
MONGOLIA’S increasing urge to play a distinct 
role in foreign affairs was underlined by Batmunkh 
himself. Asked by this correspondent 1f Mongolia’s 
decision to become an observer in the non-aligned 
movement was the first stop towards acquiring full- 
fledged membership of the NAM, he replied in 
the affirmative saying: ‘‘Our goal is to become a full 
member of the movement.” 

It was implied that the military relationship that 
Ulan Bator has forged with Moscow over the years 
would be revoked in due course to enable Mongolia’s 
entry into the NAM as a member-state. This is of no 
mean significance in the light of the rapid changes in 
global relations striking a departure from the leaden 
approaches of Tsedenbal in Mongolia and Brezhnev 
in the USSR in yesteryears. 

To a considerable degree this is being brought 
about due to the Sino-Soviet normalisation. Thus 
Mongolia has been cautious in commenting on the 
latest developments in China. A pointed query as to 
whether these events indicate growing militarisation 
of China failed to elicit a direct reply from 
G. Dashdavaa, the country’s Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter. But he made it clear that the growth of Mongol- 
Chinese relations was integrally linked to the carry- 
ing out of economic reforms within China and 
adherence to the present course in its foreign policy. 
The latest developments in China, he pointed out, 
did not signal any slideback on those two counts, 
(This is confirmed by whatever is appearing in the 
official Chinese publications as well.) 

Several participants, including’ one from Japan and 
this correspondent, sharply assailed the massacre of 
pro-democracy demonstrators at Tiananmen Square. 
Even if Mongolian officials refrained from joining 
the chorus, there was no attempt to drum up support 
for Deng Xiaoping’s nauseating ‘‘counter-revolutio- 
nary” theory. More significantly, many Mongolian 
friends expressed their personal support to our views 
on China. 

This was clear testimony, if such testimony is 
at all needed, that socialism in Mongolia is not 
bereft of its humanist essence (that some of the top 
Chinese leaders have lately sought to snuff out in the 
name of ‘class solidarity’ on the lines of Stalin and 


Mao Zedong). 


(J 
THE visit to Mongolia would have been incomplete 


without a trip to the Gobi desert. The officially 
arranged trip for all participants in the symposium- 
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meeting — including the US Embassy’s Charge 
d’Affaires — was one more symptom of Mongolia’s 
gradual opening up in conditions of relaxation of 
tensions around its southern border. And the trip 
enabled one to get a life-time experience of the 
phenomenon called the Gobi. 

The Gobi is indeed one of the world’s largest deserts 
mostly in the Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer 
Mongolia). Gobi to the Mongols means the level, 
alkaline, often marshy and sometimes grassy, 
bottoms of the broad shallow basins which the 
Mongols call tals. The Gobi occupies a vast land in 
the Mongolian plateau running southeast from the 
eastern border of Chinese Turkestan and the Mongo- 
lian Altai, and then east and northeast to the 
Hsiang-an (Khinghan) mountains of Manchuria. The 
southern slopes of the Khanghai mountains in central 
Outer Mongolia (MPR) bound it in the north and 
the plateau of Tibet and the Ho-lan Shan (Ala 
Shan) and Yin Shan ranges in the south. 

With mountains on all sides, the Gobi assumes 
the character of a basin. In addition to the low 
swells separating the basins in the Gobi desert, its 
surface is interrupted occasionally by worn, flat- 
topped folded ranges and in the west by the comp- 
lex uplifted fault locks of the Altai range which 
extends into the Gobi at diminishing altitude. 

The Chinese term sha-mo (sand desert) often 
applied to the Gobi gives a misleading impression 
for only small sections of the Gobi comprise 
sandy dunes. Much of it is bare rock. Towards the 
north and southeast of the desolate centre the preci- 
pitation gradually increases from one or two inches 
to six or eight inches. Scattered bunch grass appears, 
then the short grass steppe (grazed by livestock) 
watered from wells or at rare streams. Such streams 
entering the Gobi are seasonal in their flow. The 
Gobi rivers terminate in salt lakes or disappear in 
the sand. 

The South Gobi where we were taken to isa one- 
and-a-half hour flight from Ulan Bator located 600 
kilometres from the Mongolian capital at an altitude 
of 1521 metres above sea level. The Soviet-made 
small plane that took us there landed comfortably 
on the untarred airstrip full of sands and pebbles. 
The clean desert air greeted us with refreshing cordi- 
ality. I had smelt the same air in Western Sahara 
almost 10 years ago. It was strikingly similar, the 
difference being the climate: there it was winter, here 
summer. Though I must admit that the blue hills of 
the Altai range in the distance made the Gobi look 
more picturesque and majestic. 

We first drove in buses to Bayanzag where excava- 
tions had led to the discovery of skeletons and fossi- 
lised eggs of dinosaurs and other prehistoric animals. 
Thereafter we travelled to acamel breeding farm. 
On the way we stopped to get the magnificent sight 
of domesticated horses (wild horses are an extinct 
species) running along desert tracks — a rare pheno- 
menon available only in the Gobi. 

At the camel breeding farm one came to be intro- 
duced to 35 year-old Thong Sag and his wife 
Oyun in charge of 216 camels and 25 baby camels 
belonging to the cooperative farm (besides 20 camels, 
30 horses, 50 goats and sheeps in their personal 
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possession). It was indeed revealing that braving the 
inhospitable climate of the Gobi (where there could 
be a 30 degree change of temperature in the course 
of a few hours) this family of two adults and nine 
members (including their children and Thong Sag’s 
mother) had to look after so many camels. 

They were happy and seemed contented being paid 
400 thugriks by the cooperative farm. Their main 
problems were search for pasture land and storage 
of fodder for winter and spring (the most strenuous 
part of the year). But they asserted: “There is 
nothing that is difficult.” The raising of their salary 
and increase in the livestocks in their personal posse- 
ssion had made things easier for them, they claimed 
(although they were barely able to convince us, we 
who were compelled to admire their remarkable 
resilience). 

In the farm we were treated to camel’s milk and 
vodka made of camel’s milk (which had little of 
vodka and more of the bitter milk). Thereafter one 
tried one’s best to master the art of riding the camel 
much to the delight and amusement of the local 
children. 

Barbecue lunch was served neara sand dune. It 
gave an idea of the diversity of the region. Within 
a few hours we were walking on ice — a permanent 
icy stream between two mountains ata place called 
Yol (the name of a falcon bird whose meat is used 
as a valuable ayurvedic medicine capable of healing 
serious wounds and injuries) — a quirk of nature 
resulting from the wind directions and their deflec- 
tions due to the narrow gorge which also does not 
allow sunlight to reach the ice and melt it. 

Just before dusk we watched wrestling bouts and 
archery Mongolian style while at night a dinner 
was hosted for us by the South Gobi Party Com- 
mittee which supervises the politico-administrative 
work ona 160 square kilometre territory having 
42,000 inhabitants (that comes to four square kilo- 
metres per person) and one million livestock. Here 
we were told of the good reserves of coking coal 
in the region alongside semi-precious stones, iron 
ore and copper. There was also a candid admission 
of the fact that the Gobi had not yet been subjected 
to intense geological prospecting. At the same time 
optimism was voiced on the prospects of mounting 
border trade with China in the days ahead. 


IN Ulan Bator, Mrs Vasanta Iyer, wife of Indian 


Ambassador B.B. Iyer had narrated to us the Oriental 
features and habits of the Mongolians, their innate 
friendliness and tender feelings as well as their deep 
commitment to peace. We found all those in abun- 
dance in the Mongolian men and women with whom 
we came in contact and established friendship. Nara 
and Handa, Navcha and Undra — these young 
women provided us with a glimpse of new Mongolia: 
broad and expansive, open and warmhearted as the 
land they had inherited. But above all, it was Buren- 
bayar who stood out asthe best representative of 

the new generation of Mongolians. 
Born in Kalimpong he had spent 18 years in India 
— that took him to different parts of our country 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Planning Hill Habitat 


Premises, Problems, Parameters 


SAYED S. SHAFI 


L= other regions in India, the hill areas are also 

under increasing pressure of demographic and 
development change and although the hills look 
strong and majestic — quite formidable, indeed they 
are physically rather fragile! Increasing pressure of 
population has been causing significant stresses and 
strains in myriad ways and things are reaching a 
stage where serious measures are called for. While 
every hill area possesses distinct and, in many ways, 
unique features which demand explicit recognition, 
they differ from each other and these differences 
must be acknowledged in any planning exercise 
whatever the level or scale. As such, each area 
(region or sub-region) demands an_ individual 
approach and strategy that should be tailored for 
each given case with care and sensitivity. 

THat hill regions demand a development approach 
that is qualitatively different from the conventional 
one being utilised for the plain regions is obvious; 
even more important are the planning methodology, 
norms and standards that are required to be worked 
out for planning the hill habitat-communities, rural 
and urban. This reality needs to be clearly recog- 
nised. 

That the hill areas pose problems that are peculiar 
and different from the problems encountered in the 
plain areas has, however, not been fully appreciated 
on a realistic basis. The terrain and topography 
besides cultural and socio-economic diversities indi- 
cate formulation of altogether different methodo- 
logies as also norms and planning standards. The 
purpose of this appreciation seminar is to make the 
participants aware of these differentials. The paper 
outlines the basic problems and parameters that 
have relevance in planning and expansion or deve- 
lopment of the hil! communities, be they rural or 
urban, villages or towns. 

Let us begin first by describing what all are the 
hills regions. Simply put the hills are “folded 
plains” inclined upwards or vertically. We have, of 
course, the Himalayas and the Himalayan States 
from the east to the west: the seven States in the 
North-East, Sikkim, the hills of North-Western Uttar 


The author is a noted architect of world re- 
nown. This is an extract from a theme paper 
presented at an appreciation seminar on Planning 
the Hill Habitat, sponsored in June 1989 by 
the Himachal Institute of Public Administration, 
Fairlawn, Mashobra (Shimla Hills), Himachal 
Pradesh. 
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Pradesh to Himachal, Jammu & Kashmir. Of course, 
all these hill areas contain a broad spectrum of hill 
habitat types. Each is distinct in its own way; each 
has a style that is peculiar to its respective socio- 
economic miliau. 

And apart from the Himalayan States of North 
India, we have also the Western Ghats and the 
Eastern Ghats and the plateau regions of the Aravallis 
(Abu), Satpura, Vindhyachal and the Deccan besides 
the hill ranges of peninsular India — the Nilgris 
and the enchanting high ranges of Kerala, 
Karnataka, Coorg and Goa. 


The hill regions constitute roughly 17 per cent of 
the total land mass of India and contain, as of 1981 
census, 62.15 million or just around 11 per cent of 
the 1981 population. Again, though most of the 
hill habitats look apparently sparse and scattered 
and dispersed over wide areas of forests and open 
spaces, nonetheless the hill community clusters tend 
to have fairly high densities. Some well-known hill 
towns, for example, Shimla, Srinagar, Mussoorie, 
Shillong, Darjeeling and Nainital, to cite only a few, 
have extremely compact high density developments. 
Only the problems encountered here are peculiar 
and, in some ways, more acute than the linear 
geometry of the plains. 


Planning Approach So Far 


Around forty years ago, the great experiment of 
planned development at the national level was com- 
menced by the Planning Commission through five 
year plans enveloping the entire country. As of now, 
seven Five Year Plans have been formulated and 
the eighth ison the anvil. Through these Plans 
considerable overall progress has been achieved and 
a significant infrastructure has been developed as an 
essential basis for further sophisticated develop- 
ment. 


But remarkable as these achievements have been, 
the approach has remained basically economic and 
essentially “space-less”! The vital physical or spatial 
dimension has been missing. The effort has been 
confined mainly to economic aspects and the 
emphasis has been primarily on the ‘“‘sectoral 
approach” concerned almost entirely on the alloca- 
tion of resources and funds; not much consideration 
has so far been accorded to the locational aspects. 
Even though almost all economic activities take place 
on space-on ground or terra firma, the overall 
impacts of economic activities on Jand have some- 
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how never been apart of the national planning 
equation. ; 

Visualise the projects and schemes involving roads, 
highways, railways, canals, waterways and the 
development of power and irrigation systems. Then, 
there are housing and urban development, metro- 
politan transit covering supply and delivery of servi- 
ces such as water supply, drainage, flood control 
measures; location of new steel plants, fertiliser 
factories, mining towns, oil refining plants and solid 
waste collection and disposal systems. All have 
spatial ramifications; all have a spatial dimension. 

True, in the Fifth Five Year Plan, there was the 
scheme for the Integrated Urban Development Plans 
(IUDP) for large cities. It was subsequently followed 
by the Integrated Development of Small and Medium 
Towns (IDSMT) covering cities upto one lakh 
population, yet these programmes have not been 
formulated in response to any well conceived percep- 
tion, policy or strategy involving an overall spatial 
development frame either at the State or national 
level. By and large, the approach has been devoid 
of the essential physical dimension till the recent 
emphasis of the government resulting in the setting 
up of a National Commission on Urbanisation and 
designating forthe first time, a nodal ministry 
dealing with all aspects of urban development and 
housing. As Professor P.B. Desai pointed out: “Even 
then, at the national level, policy-makers still consi- 
der physical development (urban and rural) asa 
mere appendage tothe economic development.” 
Rather the approach should be considered in totality 
permeating the entire national planning exercise. 

Although the national Planning Commission has 
a Perspective Plan Division and has another Divi- 
sion involved with Multi-Level Planning, its work so 
far has made only a marginal impact on the overall 
thinking or philosophy of planning. Nor has it 
created adequate awareness, much less generated 
any enthusiasm at any level. Though certain proto- 
type plans have been developed, nevertheless, due to 
a variety of reasons — primarily due to lack of con- 
viction and political will and articulation at local 
levels — such District Plans ifand when made, by 
and large, have remained on paper. Hardly have 
they been faithfully implemented. Now, hopefully 
with increasing emphasis currently being accorded 
to the district/tehsil/taluka level plans and the 
government attaching greater importance to the 
local self-government institutions at the grassroots 
level — gram panchayats in the rural areas and 
urban local -bodies in the urban — realistic plans 
would be made for each district, taluka or tehsil 
again, at appropriate and relevant levels and scales. 
In this context the planning of the hill communities 
should acquire special importance. 

Among planners too there has not been an 
adequate appreciation to differentiate the significant 
variations between the hill areas and the plain areas. 
Moreover, even in the hill regions, there are signi- 
ficant factors vis-a-vis hill slopes, ridges, valleys that 
demand planning and design approaches which 
must recognise these facts. What is more, there are 
significant variations within the same hill States as 
well: in the States of Kashmir and Himachal, for 
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example, each important valley has its own colour 
and character that can be discerned clearly from 
their dwelling forms making the pattern of the 
habitat. Each case, therefore, deserves to be studied 
and appreciated for its peculiar features and character 
before realistic physical plans can be formulated. 


Demographic Presssures: Environmental Crisis 

With the passage of time, the environmental eco- 
logical factors are becoming increasingly apparent. 
Growing population is adversely influencing the 
environmental equilibrium. Considerable environ- 
mental damage has already occurred both due to 
our ignorance and overtly simplistic approaches to 
problems that by nature are complex and indicate 
critical examination of inter-related factors. Examples 
can be cited from the hill areas as also from the 
plain regions. The location of the oil refinery near 
Mathura, the Union Carbide factory in Bhopal, 
the olieum gas leakage in the Delhi metropolitan 
area are only some of the more notorious instances. 
The latest ones engaging worldwide attention are the 
Tehri Dam Project in the Himalayas and the 
Narmada Project. However, there are many other 
instances that need to be re-examined for probable 
ecological repercussions. 

Egypt is said to be the gift of the Nile, so is India 
truly a gift of the Himalayas, so profound and all- 
pervastive is its influence on almost every facet of 
our life and living and culture. The interdependence 
of the hills and plain areas need to be appreciated 
because lop-sided and careless development can 
create (and indeed has created) irreversible damage: 
“Once a natural landscape is destroyed, it can never 
be re-created.” An ugly building can be demolished 
and replaced by a more good-looking structure; but 
once a hill, a ridge or a waterfront is destroyed, it 
can never be regained. The damage is permanent 
and irreversible. 


Potentials and Possibilities of Hill Towns 

Notwithstanding remarkable progress that can be 
observed in certain areas of some Indian hill States, 
more often than not such development has remained 
limited and rather confined to a few pockets and the 
fruits of development have not percolated, so that, 
by and large, development has been patchy and has 
not created much of an overall impact. A great deal 
remains to be done. 

As stated earlier, each area, region or sub-region 
demands an individual approach that should be 
tailored to take into account its peculiar problem 
and predilections, terrain and topography, culture 
and life-style, and it should be appreciated for its 
own situation in its regional functional context. 
While problems would appear to be deceptively 
similar, they are nonetheless not exactly the same. 
Each community has to be planned in its own right 
and circumstances peculiar to it even though it 
might be related through linkages with other 
habitats. 

It is important to study and identify the unique 
features and distinct characteristics of each 
community, its inter-connections with adjoing 
communities especially in terms of levels, scales 
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and ‘circulation-transport-communication linkages, 
Each given community has a character and persona- 
lity of its own that deserves to be explicitly 
acknowledged before the preparation of a plan for 
its future expansion is taken up. There are no typical 
plans, hand-book approaches or short-cut solutions 
that can be made, or can be considered valid for 
all habitats particularly in the montain regions. 

For one thing, in the context of planning the hill 
habitat, it is important to observe and appreciate 
the peculiar built-forms manifest in myriad 
vernacular forms of architecture and building styles 
that have gradually evolved over periods spanning 
centuries. It has been pointed out that even within 
the same hill States, be it Kashmir, Himachal, or 
the North-Eastern States, even within each State 
there are significant regional and sub-regional 
variations in local vernacular forms and building 
types. These are to be respected and carefully 
studied for appropriate adaptation to new needs 
and functional requirements. ae ve 

Take, for example, the various 
Himachal Pradesh: between Nahan and Kullu, 
Kinnaur and Solan, there are discernable variations. 
Likewise, in Uttar Pradesh, habitats of the Kumaon 
Division (Almora) are different from the small 
village clusters in the districts of Tehri and Uttar 
Kashi. Kashmir has even more distinct variations 
that can be observed in smaller valleys within the 
larger Kashmir Valley. Unfortunately everywhere 
and, almost without exception, the stereotype and 
unimaginative PWD style has so far been the 
dominating feature of buildings quite often in 
utter disregard of the local cultures, climate, life- 
styles, not to speak about the aspirations or verna- 
cular traditions. This needs to be reversed. But 
that requires rethinking of our planning methodo- 
logies and sensitive re-evaluation of myriad local 
architectural forms. 

Compared to the human habitats in the plain 
areas, hill communities beyond a certain altitude 
provide conditions that can be considered near 
ideal for activities and processes that require low- 
temperature, dust-free and pollution-free atmos- 
phere. As such, hill habitats have considerable 
potential for the location of modern hi-tech indus- 
tries. Compared to metro-cities, land prices in 
and around most hill towns are only a fraction; 
therefore, logically, hill towns furnish significant 
locational advantages. A large number of ‘‘third 
wave’ industries and processes can be promoted 
to be located in such areas. However, they have 
two major constraints: (a) accessibility, and (b) 
availability of the requisite skills and manpower. 
But these can be developed through programmes of 
skill-upgradation. 

Already a modest beginning has been made and a 
number of hi-tech electronic industries and pro- 
cessing are getting located in Himachal, Kashmir 
and some of the hill districts of UP. The potential 
in the North-Eastern States must be even more 
thanks to better educational standards. Again, this 
would require detailed pre-investment studies and 
committed planning effort. 


Planning Hill Communities: Environmental 

Considerations f 
The planning of the hill communities presage, in 

tho first instance, taking an inventory of the existing 


districts of 


situation, careful definition of a particular area, its 
existing interlinkages and relationships with other 
cities and towns: acessibility, communications (roads, 
highways, waterways, ropeways, etc.) and telecom- 
munication network, the nature of existing land 
configuration, terrain, topography, micro-climate, 
water potential are some of the pre-plan requisites 
that require to be catalogued and analysed. Sound 
understanding of the existing physical forms, micro- 
watersheds and the socio-demorgraphic trends 
should be another set of data to be assembled for 
analyses. Environmental impact assessment should 
receive a high priority in view of the considerable 
damage that can and has already taken place. 

Another important task should relate to the 
formulation of area-specific planning norms and 
standards. It is suggested that as soon as possible 
the exercise should be undertaken by the govern- 
ments concerned for each major State and its sub- 
region through formation of expert groups. Of 
course, appropfiate variations will have to the made 
depending upon the actual location and placement 
of a particular community, its demographic compo- 
sition and its overall functional role and relevant 
interconnections. ‘The main thing is to develop 
appropriate methodology to detail out (between the 
minimum and maximum ranges) of the basic norms 
and standards for a variety of community facilities 
and socio-cultural amenities. Simultaneously, the 
task for local planners would be to develop an 
“infrastructure package” to be specifically developed 
over designated spans of time for the short, medium 
and long-range by taking into consideration the 
investments, availability of funds and other resources, 
natural and man-made. 

Like any other type of settlements, the hill 
habitats too have complex and inter-related pro- 
blems; , therefore, proposals for a given habitat, 
suitable methodology for prioritisation would need 
to be developed depending upon the immediate 
urgent-felt needs and long-term goals and availability 
of resources. Avenues may have to be explored for 
funding or raising a variety of resources either locally 
or externally. 

Looking from the national perspective, the hill 
States of India demand clear delineation and assign- 
ment of a defined role in the overall Indian planning 
equation. This should help focus attention to their 
peculier problems and at the same time take 
cognisance of the potentials and possibilities vis-a-vis 
the entire country. While the intrinsic potential of 
certain hi-tech industries have been pointed out, 
there are several other development possibilities: 
certain industries have been mentioned but there are 
many others that require detailed exploration and 
investigation besides spatial surveys and analyses, 
Development of tourist and health resort areas is 
one, but that needs careful planning. Impaiting of 
hi-tech education for skill-upgradation, progressive 
horticulture, silvi-culture, animal husbandry, bee- 
keeping, rabit-forming to high-yielding agricultural 
products, apart from fruit cultivation, seed farming, 
food processing are some of the other possibilities, 

However, whatever may be a particular matrix of 
activities or functions proposed for a particular 
habitat, extreme care has to be taken to avoid 
environmental damage and destruction of the natural 
landscape that has given unmatched potential to the 
Himalayan States. C] i 
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and Economic Crisis 


KRISHNA AHOOJA-PATEL 


T= current literature analyses the causes of the 

economic crisis by placing international debt, 
trade and finance at the centre. How these causes 
influence the daily life of women everywhere is a 
question set aside on the periphery! Their diagnosis, 
analyses and policy prescriptions are frequently left 
to the economists, other social scientists taking the 
back seat. But suppose we were to reverse the prob- 
lem and stand it on its head. or simply. place women 
on the stage and then examine the crisis. There are 
several social, economic, political and cultural 
dimensions which have a direct Jink to the daily life 
of women. If problems are posed from a woman’s 
point of view, solutions may well be different. 
depending, of course, upon the geographical place, 
country or region. Such an exercise might well 
throw a different light on the paths to development, 
and provide insights to the roots of the crisis that 
have gone deeper into the social fabric. 

The point of departure is to analyse the crisis 
from the point of view of women. First, the adjec- 
tive “economic” linked to the crisis should . be 
shifted to the “economic contribution of wofnén”: | 
if the crisis is economic and women make an’ 
economic contribution, there is a clear link. For 
example, they are wage workers or small scale! 
entrepreneurs; they are mothers, homeworkers, . 
migrants and of course: they are also citizens of ‘a 
state. There are also women refugees and stateless 
women. They have multiple roles and are not a 
homogeneous group. In which role are they affected 
most by these crises under whose shadow we all! live? 
When women as part of a heterogeneous group look 
at the economic crises, what do they perceive? And 
how does what they see influence their lives? What 
are the alternative approaches to the development 
crisis at the national level? Do these approaches 
relate to women? What is the impact on women of 
the inter-relationship between national and inter- 
national policies? 

Earlier in the 1970s, the central debate on deve- 
lopment planning as an instrument of rapid 
industrialisation, did not consider women as part of 
the complexity called economic structures. At no 
stage of formulation or implementation of a national 
development plan were they or their interests 
present. In the 1980s, aftera series of struggles by 
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the women’s movements at the grassroot and 
policy levels, when women's voices were beginning 
to be heard, the needs and interests of women began 
to be partially recognised. Globally, at the macro- 
level of development planning. out of 96 countries 
surveyed by INSTRAW, in only six countries were 
women’s issues accorded a place in the text of the 
development plan. In the national priorities women’s 
position ranged from relevant sections of industrial 
development to social welfare schemes to vocational 
guidance. In no development plan as yet, women 
have achieved equality in allocation of resources or 
investment targets. The earlier preoccupations of 
development practitioners of the 1970s with the New 
International Economic Order (NIEO, 1974), the 
Basic Need Strategies (1976) and Policies of Collec- 
tive Self-Reliance (1979), have now given way more 
recently to structural adjustment policies and pro- 
grammes. These are considered to be the panacea 
to balance the negative consequences of development 
deficiencies. 

From the available research, surveys, reports 
within and outside the UN system written by 
economists, social scientists and WID specialists 
under the title of “World Economic Crisis”, one 
common feature stands out. No matter which role is 
examined, women as individuals are affected more 
by the crises than men. For example, migrant 
women are more vulnerable than migrant men; 
women as industrial workers receive lower wages 
than men; women who regularly perform agricul- 
tural tasks are not accounted for or even given the 
status of workers; while men are farmers or tenants 
or share croppers. Women as refugees suffer the 
same hardships as men plus having to endure 
physical abuse when crossing political frontiers. 
Women as citizens are less able than men to exercise 
their economic and social rights. 

The UN World Economic Survey, 1988 (“Selected 
Indicators of the Socio-Economic Attainment of 
Women’), notes that “published data give the 
impression that in developing countries the “majority 
of women play no role in the economy” (emphasis 
added). This extremely pertinent comment, 
especially after theend of the UN Decade for 
Women, is all the more puzzling. Since the Decade 
witnessed several breakthroughs in correcting long- 
term intellectual bias; particularly in statistical 
concepts, social concerns and legal norms. The UN 
survey provides an explanation of this impression. 
According to it, ‘‘part of the reason for the deficien- 
cies in the data can perhaps be attributed to a lack 
of understanding of the role of women in economic 
activity—it being considered for instance, that a 
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Woman tending to. the family vegetable plot or 
collecting firewood is simply engaged in house- 
work”. 

Taking the cue from the UN World Survey, it 
should be noted that one of the links of women with 
the international economy is precisely the under- 
standing of this term, “economic activity”. Women 
are an integral part of the world economy: only that 
“several parts of economy” to which they contribute 
romain unrecognised and undervalued. In this 
connection, a simple proposition needs to be reitera- 
ted. Much evidence has come to the forefront that 
women contribute to national wealth; that they are 
producers; that they make substantive economic 
contribution. The problem, however, remains. They 
are “neglected”? or ‘forgotten’? producers. This 
single fact should not be overlooked in any global 
analysis. 

An INSTRAW study on “Women in the World 
Economy” (Oxford, 1986) based on 1980 data, 
looked at the long-term economic trends in an 
effort to assess their impact on the status of women. 
Its conclusions are that changes in international 
market have interacted with sexually segregated 
patterns of economic activity and produced “‘diffe- 
rential effects” on the economic position of women 
and’ men by sectors and by regions. While there are 
vast and substantial differences among regions, 
countries, communities, households and individuals, 
a common thread is clearly visible: women as 
individuals have been affected in different and deeper 
ways than men. Looked at this way, statistically it 
means that more than half of humanity is barely 
making a decent living in the twentieth century. For 
example, women as producers accumulate assets and 


in their reproductive capacity add to human and. 


social potential, both of which have not been 
properly measured or given a social value. 

In agriculture, for instance, the effects of more and 
more complex mechanisation have been to reduce the 
demand for the labour of women in traditional tasks, 
particularly weeding and harvesting. There are also 
other serious problems as to why agricultural produc- 
tivity is lower in some parts of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. One of the main reasons is that 
investments in modern inputs have not been made 
in countries where women are major food producers. 


Since the 1980s, there has been a steady decline of- 


women’s income in this sector in several parts of the 
Third World. 

In industry, where women have gained a consider- 
able increase in paid employment, most women’s 
jobs are concentrated, in both developed and deve- 
loping countries, in poorly-paid, relatively labour- 
intensive branches. Nevertheless, considering that 
industry pays slightly better salaries, one beneficial 
change for women that can be ascribed largely to 
internatidnal market changes is this relatively strong 
demand for female labourin industry. While the 
number of women working in industries in export 
free zones has increased in several developing coun- 
tries, their conditions of work and life have not 
improved; even where their wages are higher com- 
pared to local industries. Most of the industrial 
workers in export free zones are young, single and 
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semi or unskilled. They are not always protected by 
labour legislation nor by trade unions. 


The INSTRAW study concludes that in the services 
sector, the patterns of activities are complex and 
heterogeneous, compounded by huge weaknesses in 
available data, especially in the informal sector. No 
overall trends related to international factors are 
identifiable except the conspicuous fact that women 
have been hit harder by the uncertainties of the 
economic climate, which is fundamentally inimical 
to development. Therefore, some innovative policy 
thinking is needed to consolidate and extend the 
slim advances made by women in the past 40 
years. 

A working paper prepared by the United Nations 
Development Programme, Division for Women in 
Development on “Women and Structural Adjust- 
ment: Possible Strategies’ (SWEC/1988 wp. 1l, 
October 3, 1988) has analysed the direct impact of. 
structural adjustment on women. Its recommenda- 
tions focus on adjustment policies and programmes 
that need to be designed for human resource devel- 
opment. The enhancement of women’s access to 
resources, education and training, self-funded sustain- 
able local credit schemes and public investments in 
water and. energy supply systems and in transport 
and market infrastructure are among the measures 
recommended. Employment programmes, according 
to UNDP, should aim at self-employment schemes 
to provide income to women directly. Unemploy- 
ment and underemployment means no or little 
income which as it drops brings greater pressure on 
women in the household. The UNDP rationale is 
that women have to strive harder to maintain the 
household budget and sustain the family. 


According to the ILO research, the labour market 
as it affects the international economy is much more 
complex. There are increased employment opportuni- 
ties for women in the services sector of many eco- 
nomies. At the same time, there is an increase in 
unemployment in the manufacturing industries, 
where women predominated earlier. Since 1980s, 
there have been fewer employment and income 
Opportunities for women in most developing coun- 
tries, which naturally reflects the general economic 
situation in each country. 


IT was basically to examine these linkages that an 
Inter-Regional Seminar on “Women and the Eco- 
nomic Crisis” was organised by the Branch for the 
Advancement of Women, UNCSHA, Vienna on 
October 3-7, 1988. The seminar set itself the task of 
raising some fundamental issues on the direct and 
indirect impact of the economic crisis on women and 
analysed the relationship between national and inter- 
national policies. The discussions and the country 
studies presented at the seminar only give a partial 
picture of the connections between women and the 
international economy. For a comprehensive and a 
clearer understanding, more research would be 
needed. The main treason for lack of clear evidence 
appears to be the misunderstanding of the actual 
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performance of women and the statistical concept 
of “economic activity”. 

Empirical evidence provides some additional 
-. signals: in Asia, particularly in East Asia, women 
have shared some prosperity, indirectly as members 
of households and directly by the increase in avail- 
able paid employment. In Latin America and Africa, 
women and men alike have suffered declines in their 
standard of living. Moreover, women’s employment 
prospects in Latin American manufacturing and 
African agriculture have deteriorated during the re- 
cessions while employment in other sectors has not 
compensated the loss. This is specially serious 
because ofthe high incidence of female-headed 
households in these regions. 

Due to political instability, acute food shortages, 
increasing poverty and marginalisation of women in 
national development, women face greater hardship 
and difficulties in almost all areas of life. Some of 
the points higalighted in case studies presented to the 
inter-regional seminar show a number of contradic- 
tions. The only generalisation that can be made from 
the research conclusions of country studies presented 
is that the degree and the extent of the crisis had a 
“specilic and stronger” impact on women compared 
to men in almost all countries. There was a general 
consensus on the view that general economic shocks 
might have been cushioned by women in providing 
for satisfaction of minimum needs in the household, 
but this did not enhance the status of women in many 
countries who were economically responsible for this 
cushioning effect. 

Structural adjustment policies and programmes 
were also considered at the inter-regional seminar 
in Vienna. They are frequently referred to as if they 
were only applied in economic sectors. It is extremely 
crucial to analyse simultaneously social, educational 
and political structure which have been frequently 
left out of the global analysis. They are considered 
in general not to have any direct impact on women, 
as they are concentrated in agriculture, private sector 
services and small scale industries. The analyses of 
structural adjustment further shows that it has an 
impact on informal sector activities of women as 
formal sector employment and income decline. A 
decreasing family income increases the time that 
women spends on reproductive tasks that are unpaid. 
The financial cuts, social services, education and 
health schemes also add to women’s overwork. 
UNICEF studies have come to the conclusion that 
there is a gender bias in the distribution of social 
costs of adjustment policies, for example, consump- 
tion, nutrition and health levels of women are lower 
than men’s. 

There are no visible bridges which could be easily 
crossed by women from education to econumic 
structure, for example. Even where women are 
qualified, their numbers are not reflected in the lab- 
our market. Even when, as sometimes happens, 
women occupy top jobs. they do not automatically 
climb the political ladder. The monetary policies 
followed by some countries in the early 1980s made 
a three-pronged attack on reductions in income tax 
of the well to do, reduction in social wlefare of the 

vulnerable groups and facilitated substantive increase 
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in Defence budgets (at the time of writing there was 
some sign of stability in this area). The impact of 
these economic policies have been devastating on the 
daily lives of the majority of the population in the 
Third World and an increasing minority in the rich 
countries. What are the proximate causes which 
brought an increasing number of women in poverty 
groups in almost all countries? No matter how the, 
“poverty lines” are calculated, more and more 
women seem to be below them, whether they are 
workers or pensioners; whether they are home- 
makers or unemployed, regardless of age and irres- 
pective of whether or not they are living in the urban 
lımelights or developed countries or rural households 
of developing countries. 


Inequalities between men and women in the dis- 
tribution of resources, income assets and time are 
increasing. There ‘s a steady impoverishment in 
which women are being deprived of not only mone- 
tary resources, but dignity and women’s rights. This 
is an indirect effect of the economic crisis, which has 
brought multifaceted political, legal, cultural and 
social disadvantages to women. Unpaid work under- 
taken in women’s multiple roles subsidises production 
for trade toan extent which cannot be easily quanti- 
fied. Programmes of structural adjustment and the 
Management of commodity prices consider that 
women’s time is elastic and that society can continue 
to benefit from their free and unpaid services. 

According to a report prepared by the UNIDO on 
“The Role of Women in Industrial Development”, 
the employment structure of the textile and clothing 
industry absorbed a large number of low skilled 
women workers. In almost all countries, women pro- 
vide the major workforce in the assembly-line jobs of 
both sub-sectors; in the export processing zones, 
women often account for 90 per cent of the total 
workforce, employed for “machining” garments for 
the world market. 

Training opportunities for women in industrial 
production skills are insufficient and are largely limi- 
ted to traditional occupations. Vocational guidance 
and career counselling to women students is generally 
inadequate. Specific measures are required to 
increase the number of trained and qualified women. 
Women must take part in decision-making processes, 
in industrial policy formulation, planning and man- 
agement both in the public and private sector if their 
contribution is to be fully realised and their condi- 
tion of participation is to improve and women must 
be involved in the planning and decision-making 
processes in science and technology so as to ensure 
that they benefit from the technologies available and 
that any adverse effects are reduced to a minimum. . 

The emergence of high technologies is rapidly 
changing the conditions of the international produc- 
tion system and the skill content in manufacturing 
activities is undergoing significant changes. Human 
Tesource development will increasingly provide the 
competitive edge in industry. Export-oriented indus- 
tries are among the first to be effected. The signi- 
ficance of this development for women is obvious. 
If women are to partake in this process on an equal 
footing with men, careful analysis of their present 
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contribution is needed and the prerequisities for their 
future participation have to be determined. 


Some of the available economic variables and 
social indicators relating to the crisis highlight, the 
current status of women. For example, in education 
and training, although data is available for boys and 
girls on school enrolments, comprehensive informa- 
tion is not yet available on the number of girls who, 
according to the UNESCO, regularly attend school. 
For example, in several countries, the dropout rates 
of girls are higher than boys, and information on 
how many girls have completed education is missing. 
Cultural attitudes and economic necessity evidently 
determine whether a girl continues her education. 
On vocational and technical training including re- 
training, data disaggrated by sex is not yet available. 
During the last few years, reduction in public expen- 
diture in education and educational services has fur- 
ther resulted in the decline of the percentage of girls 
in total school enrolments at the primary level — 
but not at the tertiary level — probably due to 
family financing. There was also a decline in the 
real wages of teachers and the number of women 
employed in educational services. 


As far as health is concerned, the economic crisis 
has had a direct impact on the nourishing of women, 
and the morbidity rates on infant and maternal 
mortality have risen. In many countries, there has 
been a marked reduction in government expenditures 
in health services which has had major consequences 
for women and children. According to the WHO, 
while maternal mortality rates are not comprehen- 
sive enough to reflect a realistic picture, it is quite 
clear tnat the infant mortality rates have increased in 
some developing areas. There is also some evidence 
to show that through increased stress and lower 
incomes, women’s morbidity through circulatory sys- 
tems and other disorders, may have increased. In 
industrialised countries, more and more women seem 
to use sedatives and tranquilisers as a result of stress 
and lower income levels. Due to the income decline 
of male workers, it seems that family violence has 
also increased requiring additional, not less health 
services. 

Global trends also indicate that migratory move- 
ments from rural to urban areas within a nation and 
international migration continue to the detriment of 
women’s well-being. While de-segregated data bet- 
ween men and women migrants is not easily avail- 
able, it appears that more and more women are 
migrating in their own right as workers (and not 
only as family members), particularly in some Latin 
American countries. For reasons of negligence in 
agricultural investment and non-recognition of 
women as agricultural workers, the number of poor 
households headed by women has also increased in 
some developing countries. For reason of urban 
migration to other countries, in the Caribbean for 
instance, the number of women who stayed behind 
and who are looking after families without the 
financial support of male members is increasing, 

The above analysis shows that women are directly 
and indirectly linked to the world economy by visi- 
ble and invisible threads. Understanding the world 
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economic crisis from women’s point of view signifies 
that one of the underlying reasons for its continua- 
tion and perpetuation is that women are excluded 
from decision-making at the national and inter- 
national levels. There is a strong indication that 
several aspects of the economic crisis could be 
weakened if women were an integral part of the solu- 
tions; otherwise there is a high economic and social 
cost for development which will have to be paid. It 
appears that there are a series of distortions in the 
knowledge base consisting of value systems, beliefs, 
issues, policy, legislation and practice, which are 
reflected in current thinking. The place of women 
in the economy and society reveals for instance, non- 
access to adequate income, credit and assets; unequal 
access to technological education, top jobs and 
leadership. No development path can be followed 
without the presence of half of humanity whose 
potential has remained untapped. O 
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India and China in the World 


A.K. DAMODARAN 


T demographic magnitude, continuity over the 

millennia in cultural evolution and the ability to 
influence the world outside through intellectual and 
philosophical achievements, the two mega states of 
Asia, India and China, form an inter-related pair of 
mixed-up neighbours — old friends, new rivals and 
uncomfortable adversaries. 

During earlier epochs the connection was episodic 
and partial. Today, in the close proximity of the 
global village, the mutual awareness is insistent, and 
not necessarily as relaxed as ıt was earlier before the 
Europeans came, or enthusiastically supportive of 
each other as in the decades before the Europeans 
went away. In the second half of the twentieth 
century, when the era of Western dominance in Asia 
came to a formal end after the Second World War, 
both these large countries have a certain piquant 
similarity of geographical situation. They are on the 
southern and eastern parts of the Eurasian landmass, 
areas where an optimum combination of climatic 
factors had led to continuity in political structures 
over the centuries. They interacted with each other 
but they interacted more with the rest of the world 
than with each other. 

That single great penetration, two thousand years 
ago, of the Chinese mindset (comprehending the 
Taoist imagination and the Confucian code of 
conduct, both for the individual and the society) by 
the Buddhist doctrine and the Buddhist habit of 


rigorous thinking is certainly important in China’s - 


evolution as a civilisation. There have been moments 
of angry nationalism and/or xenophobia during the 
last 40 years when the Chinese establishment pre- 
ferred to look the other way and forget this historical 
reality. In the total picture of the Chinese achieve- 
ment in philosophy, technology and political orga- 
nisation, however, this is only an interesting minor 
detail. 

The reverse process has been even more limited. 
In science, particularly, the Indians learnt a lot 
from the Chinese in ancient times and continuous 
commercial contacts made the two countries aware 
of each other at both the mundane and the esoteric- 
mystic levels. More important for India was the 
disproportionate historical value of a few individual, 
almost fugitive contacts, between the Chinese seekers 
of knowledge and the birthplace of the Buddha. Of 
our ancient and medieval history a great deal 
depends upon the records left behind by historically 
conscious travellers and pilgrims. Among these 
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foreign observers, including the Greeks, the Arabs 
and the Europeans who wrote about India and tried 
to convey to their own people their excitement about 
this country, the Chinese travellers have the first 
place by any standard of accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness of understanding. There was thus a 
mutual obligation, at the deepest level of the national 
psyche, of either people. 

When India became independent in 1947 and 
China was “liberated” by the Communist Party in 
1949,a new age began for Asia and the world. 
Indian independence meant the end of the European 
empires in Asia and, later, Africa. This happened 
only two years before China emerged as a united, 
effective nation-state after economic exploitation and 
humiliation through effective external control by 
foreigners for more than a century. The reaction 
against this foreign contro] took explosive forms in 
every generation since the Opium War. Here, 
however, a distinction has to be made from India. 
The Chinese empire, and after 1911 the Chinese 
republic, were legal entities throughout European 
dominance. The Indian experiment, the Europeans 
discovered, could not be replicated in the Middle 
Kingdom. 

The real problem of China throughout this period 
was not external dominance so much as internal 
fragmentation. It was the very failure of_ the 
attempts to bring about a unified state which led to 
the Japanese adventure and the nationalist reaction. 
The 1949 liberation happened to be the achievement 
of the Red Army and the Marxist ideology and 
Maoist strategy. Even if, however, the other side 
had won in the civil war and an effective Kuomintang 
regime established in Beijing whose writ ran all over 
the country and also the outlying marches, the role 
played by China in the world as a new and powerful 
actor would not have been ultimately different in 
spite of the specific consequences of the victory of 
Chinese Communism in US-China relations, the 
Korean War and, later, in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
and the Vietnam conflict. 

These apparently overwhelming aspects of China’s 
isolation in the world were important in the evolu- 
tion of Maoist strategy: by 1971, however, when 
China returned to the United Nations, these had 
become largely irrelevant. It was China the nation- 
state rather than China the advance guard of red 
revolution which re-emerged on the world scene. 
The stress was on internal organisation, effective 
modernisation and the achievement of great power 
status. The whole record of the People’s Republic 
of China’s difficulties with Moscow, the later com- 
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plicated relations with the United States and the 
subsequent reasonably stable equilibrium achieved 
after UN membership had given it security and self- 
confidence, show that Mao’s revolutionary philo- 
Sophy was never permitted to interfere with China’s 
search for a place in the world commensurate with 
her great past and her recent assertion of complete 
autonomy. For instance, even if Chiang-kai Shek 
had been the leader in China in the fifties, the Sino- 
Soviet interlude of friendship would still have 
continued in a less intense form. The real difference 
would have been the enormous impact of the 
Chinese membership of the Security Council from 
the very beginning. Today, 18 years after China did 
become a permanent member, and 25 years after 
she became a nuclear weapon power, these differences 
which loomed so large at that time do not appear 
to be overwhelming as they appeared then. 

India also appeared on the scene as an effective 
enough actor on the world stage with a certain 
ability to influence events by adroit diplomacy but 
still very vulnerable, as a poor weak society facing 
large developmental problems. The specific Indian 
situation owed a great deal to Gandhiji’s method 
of struggle and negotiation with the foreign enemy 
and Nehru’s clearly derivatory technique of happy 
involvement in global politics but even more 
in the world economy where the aim was transfor- 
mation of an unpleasant situation through dialogue, 
persuasion and compromise: this was the obective 
origin of Nehru’s carefully articulated and essentially 
defensive refusal to become identified with powerful 
states and groups of states. Here, for a more com- 
plete understanding, one has to add the specific 
Indian tragedy of partition which cannot be com- 
pared in the magnitude of its impact upon the 
nation’s psyche with China’s problem in Taiwan. 
The Nehru team in the first 15 years of independence 
had, always at the top of its agenda, the choice of 
precise policy options by which the consequences of 
partition could be contained The damage was to 
some extent limited but certainly not prevented. 

The two conflicts with Pakistan and the con- 
tinuing difficulties in Kashmir and more recently 
the Khalistan imbroglio, show that the manner of 
India’s division at the moment of independence 
continues to have a certain relevance even today. It is 
something which is only one small sector of a 
large country’s policy but itis there. It also has a 
vital impact on the country’s security, its vulnerabi- 
lity to influence by extra-regional interests and its 
freedom of action in the larger, global issues. There 
have been many unintended beneficiaries of the par- 
tition of the Indian subcontinent: since the early 
sixties China has at least behaved occasionally like 
one of them, in a rather high profile fashion. In 
contrast, India was scrupulously careful in refusing 
to exploit the Taiwan issue or the rebellion in Tibet. 
The ultimate resolution of the Bangladesh crisis 
assumes, in this context, an extra-national signifi- 
cance, particularly in the region. Jt defined, for all 
time, the limits of the power of the nation-state to 
preserve sovereignty over dissatisfied regions even 
in the era of the United Nations Charter. For India 
and the region, specifically, it was a reaffirmation of 
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the non-sectarian basis of the 1947 political decision. 
Religion was important, but only one of the factors 
in democracy in the Indian context; language was 
another. Economic justice wasa third, potentially 
dominant, factor. 


Il 


THE evolution of the domestic and foreign policies 
of both India and China during the last four decades 
provides interesting parallels as well as some clearly 
marked contrasts. On the whole it would not be un- 
fair to say that India’s policy atthe moment of 
transition from a British colony to an independent 
member of the community of nations and during the 
succeeding changes of leadership and administration 
has been one of remarkable continuity. A set of 
beliefs on the need for peaceful coexistence between 
grcups within a society and between societies laid 
down by Gandhiji was developed by Nehru both in 
domestic and foreign policies during stewardship of 
the nation in a reasonably coherent manner. 

The details are interesting but not vital, details 
like linguistic reorganisation of States at home, the 
membership of the Commonwealth, the emphasis on 
anti-colonialism, the obsessive concern about nuclear 
disarmament and the decision to preserve autonomy 
by refusing to identify the country with either power 
bloc. This is a clear enough pattern. In real life, 
however, patterns are hardly clear and distinct. They 
get mixed up In India’s case, the partition of the 
country, the Kashmir problem and the necessary 
interest ina secular policy gave a distinctive and 
narrow bias to some of our policy options. But these 
tendencies were never allowed to control or trans- 
form the basic anti-colonial, non-aligned thrust. 

The war with China and the two wars with 
Pakistan did not in any way diminish India’s com- 
mitment to non-alijgnment, and, more important, 
the credibility of that policy among other non- 
aligned countries and hostile critics outside, with 
predictable exceptions like China during the sixties. 
Within the broad parameters of non-alignment, India 
felt herself free to be involved a little more this way 
or that way in purchase of strategically useful mili- 
tary equipment from the socialist countries on the 
one hand and economically essential arrangements 
with the market economiesand the world monetary 
system on the other. This policy was almost deter- 
ministic in its inevitability even though Jawaharlal 
Nehru requires full credit for its discovery in a 
pioneering sense both for !ndia and the typical newly 
independent country. Departures from these straight 
and narrow paths by individual countries and also 
groups of countries like those in Francophone Africa 
did not diminish its relevance. Today, non-alignment 
is no longer a controversial attitude; it has become 
respectable, eclectic and, therefore, ineffectual in 
political disputes. 

It was not so always. In the India-China border 
conflict in 1962, the Colombo powers had a meaning- 
ful and, eventually, a helpful role by helping the 
two parties to discuss the method of negotiation 
instead of confrontation. More recently, the thrust 
of the movement has been towards devising an eco- 
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nomic policy with relevance for all the post-colonial 
states whether they are technically non-aligned or 
not. 

This self-perception of India’s track record ina 
world dominated by the United Nations, its Security 
Council, the nuclear powers, and the dominance by 
the two global powers is, perhaps, a little bit flatter- 
ing. It does not take into account the many insta- 
nces of changes of policy or tempo in economic 
matters, particularly directly related to failures at 
home. But there is, between 1949 and 1989, a 
temarkable continuity in policies. The reaction of 
of the Indian state to security threats within the 
region has now become a matter of primary, even 
overriding, concern. Even here, however, there is a 
certain distant link between the Indo-Pakistan pro- 
blems of the late forties and the early fifties, the 
dilemmas of policy posed by Tibet at the same time, 
and today’s much more difficult crisis situations with 
some of our neighbours. 

Here, an element of crucial discontinuity has to be 
recognised: Sri Lanka and Nepal were then, on the 
whole, normal friendly neighbours with problems 
which were always there in manageable dimensions 
and which could be sorted out through normal, 
continuous, confidential diplomacy. In its relations 
with the socialist and the powerful nations in the 
Western bloc, including Japan, more vitally in its 
involvement with the Westerti monetary system, its 
unhappy continuance as an aid-recipient in spite of 
some remarkable success stories, both in industry 
and agriculture, and also its ability to delink, to a 
great extent, the internal problems of secularism 
from a fairly successful policy towards the Islamic 
world, there has been continuity. There have also 
been fairly lengthy interludes of discomfort, first, 
after the Sino-Indian conflict; and, second, during 
the Emergency. The nuclear policy of the country 
during the seventies has also been an example of 
clever improvisation rather than careful forward 
planning: this has not been understood everywhere. 

Any objective observer is, therefore, bound to con- 
clude that India projects an image of a reasonably 
satisfactory and cooperative member of the world 
community ata time when there were enormous 
changes in many countries in the world particularly 
in the developing world. There is no need to give a 
laundry list but some names would illustrate the 
point: Egypt in 1954, Cuba and Iraq in 1958, Indo- 
nesia in 1965, Chile in 1974 and, nearer our own 
times, Nicaragua, Iran, Afghanistan and the Philip- 
pines. The unusual nature of India’s ‘normal’ 
record is most impressive when compared to the sad 
story of Pakistan both before and after the 1971 
conflict. 


Il 


CHINA’S story is more complex. It is not necessary 
to go into details here because itis an universally 
admitted fact that the most accident-prone profession 
in international relations is that of the China 
watcher. No mature student of Chinese affairs was 
able to foresee the end of the Hundred Flowers and 
The Great Leap Forward movements in the fifties, 
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the eruption of the Cultural Revolution in the sixties 
and the internal struggles involving Lin Biao and 
the Gang of Four, after the Cultural Revolution was 
assimilated. This pattern of unpredictability in the 
composition of the top leadersbip continues even 
today: Deng Xiaoping does not seem to have been 
more successful than Mao in training his lieutenants 
for a smooth succession. These leadership problems 
reflect not merely subjective animosities or feuds 
dating back to the Long March, but current diver- 
gences on policy options. 

The major aspects of Chinese policy which were 
taken seriously by contemporary revolutionary 
movements all over the world and which have still 
not lost their validity even today in the more oppres- 
sed societies have been discarded at home, revived 
and discarded again, the whole process being sanitis- 
ed by ritualistic references to the thought of Mao 
Zedong. The communes, the need to continue the 
class struggle ina spirit of antagonistic contradic- 
tions over generations after the revolution and the 
angry rejection of the external capitalist world, 
(including its revisionist socialist promontory) have 
all been successfully forgotten and an active policy 
of involvement with the world outside asa creditor, 
as a debtor and as a satisfied member of the Security 
Council has replaced the earlier attitudes. More 
easy to notice are the great breaks in the Chinese 
policy towards the Soviet Union, towards Vietnam, 
towards India and towards Japan. 

At the same time the real fascination of the 
People’s Republic’s policy towards the world outside 
is its willingness to accommodate, when necessary, 
the most contradictory ideas. There is a certain 
tensile, though defensive, strength about the manner 
in which the Chinese leadership under Mao and 
afterwards kept to a certain line of continuity even 
when the isolation, the anger and actual conflict were 
most prominent. The Warsaw conversations with 
the Americans, the continuity of economic links with 
the “other” Western nations during the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution, and the refusal to be 
provoked into irreversible acts during the offshore 
islands crisis, the Indo-China conflict and the Indo- 
nesian crisis demonstrated a remarkable sense of 
hardheaded realism beneath all the rhetoric about 
great disorder under heaven. Rhetoric in those years 
was easier for China because of the irresponsibility 
derived from the exclusion from the UN. The 
diplomatic language as well as the political propa- 
ganda of Beijing became necessarily more decorous 
after 1971. There was no longer any talk about an 
alternative United Nations or a fight between the 
villages of the world and the cities. 

The Cultural Revolution gives two examples of 
continuity beneath changes of posture. The policy 
towards Pakistan remained unaffected, even though 
the Pakistan Government under Ayub was hardly an 
example of sympathy or solidarity in revolutionary 
ideology or global alignment. The other, much 
more important, factor of continuity is the manner 
in which the nuclear weapon programme, and more 
generally the great “‘machine-building” ministries 
which were responsible for defence production were 
sought to be isolated from the Cultural Revolution. 
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There is, therefore, a certain continuity beneath 
the major shifts of policy. The most famous of 
these shifts is the complete change of policies towards 
Moscow and Washington. It took more than a 

_-decade and the passing of the first generation of the 
supreme leadership to reach some kind of balance 
in Beijing’s relations with the two global powers. 

The fifties had seen the souring of the ideological 
loyalty; the sixties witnessed a withdrawal from 
both great powers; during the seventies there was 
an exaggerated reliance on the US strategic inte- 
rest in Asia as a useful starting point for the 
country’s economic and technical modernisation 
programme. During the eighties we begin to wit- 
ness an approximation of Chinese policy, within, 
of course, the strict parameters of the search for 
great power status, towards the by now respectable, 
detached, non-aligned position. Here, there is a 
certain continuity in China’s ongoing search for 
identity with the revolutionary forces of the world, 
the Third World, the Afro-Asian continuum and the 
developing world in general. Only the formulae have 
changed. Earlier it was a game outside the organised 
world community. Today it is a confused picture of 
accommodation, partnership and bargaining in 
modalities indistinguishable from the rest of the 
developing world. The inevitable mode! remains 
India which, of course, few Chinese theoreticians 
would dare to admit even to themselves. 


IV 


THERE are two more aspects of this factual conti- 
nuity beneath the oscilation of policies which have 
to be noticed to give us a more rounded picture of 
China’s policy. The first is the remarkable core of 
pragmatism in Mao’s choice of instruments and 
lieutenants. The roles played by the PLA the insti- 
tution, and Zhou Enlai the individual, in keeping 
things going during the carefully manufactured 
and continuing chaos all over the country is crucial. 
Without these two bastions off stability, Mao-Zedong 
would not have been able to afford his excursions 
into idealistic revolution. This is particularly impor- 
tant when, after, Lin Biao’s defection and death 
Zhou kept things going, just as during the height 
of the Cultural Revolution three years earlier, he 
had kept the economy afioat. 

Even after Lin Biao’s departure, Mao was able 
to depend upon the PLA with the help of Zhou 
Enlai and Yeh Chienling. The revolutionary excite- 
ments of the Gang of Four were permitted full play 
but Mao knew that there must be a balancing force 
both in policy and leadership. This is the reason 
why Deng Xtaoping was brought in to help Zhou 
Enlaiand to take over from him. Mao was not 
only a revolutionary but also a statesman who 
knew the meaning of compromise. The decision to 
have a new actor on the scene, Hua Guofeng, as 
Zhou’s successor along with Deng was crucial. In 
the perspective of history this led to continuity 
instead of civil war and disintegration in the crucial 
year of 1976. Deng was disgraced again in April 
1976 but not eliminated; it was the Gang of Four 
who were eliminated after Mao’s death. 
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The PLA played a crucial role in all this. Within 
three years the state apparatus and the army made 
the necessary compromises and adjustments and 
stability was restored. The decade of the eighties saw 
the dominance of Deng whom Mao had rehabilitated 
but not anointed as his successor. The nearest candi- 
date for that honour was Hua with his vital but 
essentially episodic role. In domestic policy, in the 
global scene and in China’s search for great power 
status, there was no real interruption during these 
years after the departure of the towering persanali- 
ties of Mao ond Zhou, the PLA, the Party, as 
refashioned after the Cultural Revolution and 
again reorganised after the ouster of the Gang of 
Four, continued to play a certain legitimising role. 

The real continuity was comprehended in the 
personality of one man, Deng Xiaoping, who has 
been recognised to be the supreme leader in the 
nation in the true imperialist and Maoist traditions, 
with both the Party leader and the Prime Minister 
owing their authority and importance to him. The 
latest developments this summer originating in the 
political consequences of economic change in the 
late eighties have made it even more clear that 
institutions and individual leaders in China have a 
habit of rediscovering their common national interest 
during moments of crisis. Discarded old gentlemen 
came back to help in restoring order. The army’s 
divisions rallied, after hesitation and a certain 
unhappiness. More important, this whale system 
acted together to throw out the uncomfortable 
“foreign elements’’, even though their leader-patron 
was the official leader of the Communist Party. 

In terrible moments of bloody transition like this 
— in 1966, 1971, 1976 or now in 1989 — an over- 
riding sense of national purpose even more than 
national interest, recalling another country’s search 
for great power status in another century when 
phrases like ‘manifest destiny’ were a soothing balm 
to American souls, provides the essential line of 
continuity. This, however, is not the whole story. 
There is also a certain conscious belief even today 
that this is a century of revolutions and China has a 
central role in these revolutions which Mao has 
bequeathed: This could not be wished away by any 
Chinese leader, however perfunctory might be his 
real attitude. There is, in spite of protestations to the 
contrary, a certain residuary influence in the details 
of domestic and foreiga policy of Maoist practice, 
if not theory. Youthful idealism is a constant factor 
in Chinese politics breaking out of the system of 
command and control which the Party has 
established; the demonstrations in the centre of 
Beijing should remind us of this constant factor. 
One element in thts youthful idealism 18 a desire to 
return to the glad confidence of the revolutionary 
agenda. 

At the same time there is enough flexibility in 
Mao’s own record in China’s complex relations with 
the Comintern and the KMT before liberation, and 
after 1949, with the Soviet Union and the United 
States to rationalise changes of policy. Alliances of 
the 1950 model are ruled out; even the less commit- 
ted strategic relationships of the seventies with the 
other side cannot be revived. What we will have is 
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an essentially pragmatic policy in both economic 
and strategic matters in which there will be involve- 
ment with the world outside without the attempts at 
direct intervention envisaged by Mao during those 
years of “exile” and deprivation. New China sees 
“her role as influencing and transforming the world 
outside through the United Nations and its 
mechanism. Here, there is a certain statusquoist 
tendency which is certainly a point of great disconti- 
nuity from the first 20 years. 
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INDIA and China have, therefore, arrived at a 
certain reasonable convergence of positions and 
attitudes, if not policies. Within the world economic 
system both countries today play a powerful enough 
role but as junior partners. Both countries have a 
certain representative status in the developing 
world. Both are, however, too large, continental 
in size and demographically ‘gigantic’ in the 
literal sense to be able to permit themselves 
total freedom as spokesmen and representatives 
of the developing world. Slowly and gradually 
both countries have realised that a reasonably satis- 
factory solution of their domestic problems would 
itself be the most effective assertion of foreign policy. 
In external policies the emphasis is bound to be 
More and more on economic autonomy within the 
constraints of the world system. Here, old-fashioned 
methods like export of military material will be 
tried out to the instruments not so much of diplo- 
macy but economic compulsions. China has, of 
course, a rather colourful record in this matter 
already. India is expectantly waiting in the wings to 
walk on to the stage. Both in the military and the 
non-military uses of technology we should expect 
China to behave like France rather than like the 
Soviet Union or the United States. India will, 
inevitably within the constraints of her neighbour- 
hood situation and her much stronger commitment 
to disarmament and the non-aligned ideology, be 
compelled to adopt similar policies. 

It is within the world economic organisations that 
India and China will inevitably play a more or less 
similar, if not co-ordinated, role In the negutiations 
with the rich nations within the GATT and 
UNCTAD the two nations have successfully avoided 
competition or vulnerability to exploitation by the 
rich nations. In the next period this might become a 
more effective aspect with the change of policies in 
the Soviet Union after Gorbachev. 

This has been a rather tentative attempt to ‘situate’ 
these two countries in the modern world system. 
Each represents a continuous civilisational organi- 
sation attempting with some success to rearrange 
itself within the stricter modes of the modern 
nation-state. The motivations of anti-colonialism 
help, in one case, the ideology of the Chinese version 
of Marxism and in the other, the decision by 
Gandhiji to utilise the moral force of the people to 
persuade the occupying power to depart. After these 
original aims were attained, India pursued her origi- 
nal goal of total autonomy through non-align- 
ment and complete involvement. China attempted 
more dramatic and in some cases tragic methods, 
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directly linked with an adversary relationship with a 
large part of the world for a long lime and a sense of 
physical isolation as well as moral superiority. 
During these lean years it was Mao Zedong’s 
creative strategy for the poorer societies of the 
world which sustained the new nation-state. This 
was also the period when the United Nations and 
the world system were regarded as totally alien to 
China’s political agenda. During this interlude there 
was a period of almost total hostility towards the 
whole Western developed world, the First World in 
Maoist vocabulary, and attempts to accommodate 
with lesser countries on selective terms. For the 
poorer countries of the world Maoism meant in 
those days the possibility of a global revolution. Alt 
this collapsed in the second half of the sixties with 
preoccupation of the Cultural Revolution and the 
withdrawal into a self-imposed isolation, beginning 
interestingly enough, in the most dramatic failure of 
the Maoist strategy in Jakarta in 1965. ` 
The reconciliation with the United States, the 
entry into the United Nations and the acceptance of 
the world outside as an arrangement in which China 
could do business and indeed prosper represent the 
next stage. The death of Mao and Zhou, the elimi- 
nation of the Gang of Four and the subsequent 
removal of three successive Party leaders does not in 
any way represent a departure from this conformist, 
even collabarationist strategy. Deng Xiaoping is the 
symbol of this new approach. The twists and turns 
in the search for economic strength through modern- 
isation and liberal market practices without giving 
up total party control and in the last analysis depend- 
ing upon the PLA do not in any way represent an 
attempt to go back on this new understanding of 
China’s assured place in the world asa major state 
with some hope of becoming the third global power. 
The tragedy in Tiananmen Square does not in 
any way invalidate this strategy. We should expect 
adjustments, retreats and sometimes adventurous 
forays into the unknown in the economic field. As 
of now, there seems to be very little chance ofa 
political right-about-turn. Here, however, we are in 
uncharted territory because of the Gorbachev factor 
which means that there could be changes acceptable 
to orthodox Maoism after the old men leave the 
scene, which will now be within two or three years. 


VI 


INDIA’S earlier responsivist attitude towards the 
world outside has thus ina sense become accepted 
by China. This is one of the reasons why the 
older non-bilateral irritations between the two coun- 
tries appear to be no longer significant. This is as 
much a result of internal developments in China as 
well as a deliberate attempt to de-ideologise foreign 
policy without saying so. 

The central bilateral relationship has to be under- 
stood against this factor. This is perhaps the most 
well-known and carefully analysed aspect of the 
India-China equation. The border conflict and its 
consequences continue to be the dominant themes 
in our mutual relations. In other aspects of bilateral 
relations, economic, commercial, technical coope- 
tation and political dialogue, there is a certain 
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reality of limited relevance only between these two 
farge and similar economies. 

There is no need to go over the rights and wrongs 
of the border question again. Here was a classic 
case of mutual misperceptions and a reciprocal fear 
of encirclement by either sides, China earlier, and 
India later. The Tibetan developments in the late 
fifties which were the direct consequences of the 
failure of Beijing’s policy in ‘national reconciliation’ 
together with the insecurity because of the idéologi- 
cal dispute with the Soviet Union and the slowing 
down of the search for a nuclear weapon because of 
Moscow’s unwillingness to oblige led to the Chinese 
assessing our assertions and also actions on the 
border as inspired by a much larger global design to 
contain her. The refusal of either side to regard the 
territorial claims of any new state as not rigid but 
subject to investigation and examination made the 
position more difficult. It was, in the philosophical 
sense, a classic case of the clash of two moral 
certainties. 

From India’s point of view there was a feeling of 
being let down by China during the Panchsheel 
period when India had made sa many positive policy 
moves on Tibet, on China’s membership of the UN 
and on China assuming its rightful role in the 
Afro-Asian councils. There was also insufficient 
appreciation in India, for which her policy-makers 
cannot be blamed, of the internal stresses in the 
Chinese leadership which made it necessary for the 
narrow majority to have an impressive, cost-effective 
military victory at a time when the world was pre- 
occupied with Cuba and the nuclear danger. 

One aspect of the border conflict has been usually 
ignored in retrospect by both sides. In relative 
terms, it was a limited conflict in the distant outer 
marches of both countries, limited in duration and 
casualties. It did not change very much the actual 
position on the ground except in the Western sector 
where for about three years before the conflict the 
Chinese had gradually extended their control over 
Aksaichin to further and further limits. The Chinese 
tended to see in the 1962 war a major achievement 
atatime when they were very much on the defen- 
sive; the Chinese model] and the Indian model were 
being compared throughout the world to the 
former’s disadvantage. The Soviets were hostile. 
This was a very useful method of reasserting the 
country’s national will. 

In India, on the other hand, the political leader- 
ship and the bureaucracy, general public opinion 
and t'3 army were totally unprepared for this mili- 
tary reverse and tended to exaggerate its significance. 
This is important. When we compare it to the ex- 
perience of other nations in recent history who have 
reconciled themselves to their former victors after 
decades of hostility, military occupation and enorm- 
ous physical suffering for millions of people, the 
India-China conflict assumes a quantitatively minor 
significance. Germany and the Soviet Union, 
the United States and Japan, China and Japan, 
France and Germany are the most striking parallels. 
Subconsciously, in spite of his disillusion and utter 
loneliness, Jawaharlal Nehru realised this and the 
manner in which after the first exaggerated response, 
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India returned to non-alignment and to the method 
of dialogue to solving the border dispute was impor- 
tant. 

The next 15 years are important as much for what 
did not happen as what did. There was very little 


fighting on the border; the ceasefire lines were respec- 


ted by both sides; the two exceptions being in 1967 
and 1975. At the same time, the political antagonism 
of China towads India became merged in the general 
isolationism of the Cultural Revolution. There was 
also the beginning of a new complicating factor in 
China’s attitude towards India. We have mentioned 
this earlier, In the years after the border war, China 
began to see herself as an active agent in South Asia 
willing to support India’s neighbours against India 
regardless of ideological factors. 

The Pakistan link, of course, is the most impor- 
tant; it is also important to remember that Bangla- 
desh also saw in China after Mujib’s- assassination 
a friendly and safely distant patron. The Nepal story 
is well-known. Generally it would not be untrue to 
say that, until the middle of the eighties, an impor- 
tant negative -element, quite apart from the border 
dispute, in the relations between the two countries 
has been the consistent, almost amoral attitude 
which China, particularly under Zhou Enlai, adop- 
ted in India’s bilateral disputes with her neighbours. 
This should not be exaggerated and is already 
becoming slightly out-of-date. Inthe eighties, the 
Chinese have been more objective in their political 
reporting about conditions in the outside world and 
India has been a beneficiary. There is very little 
talk now of India’s expansionism. 

On the border itself one important achievement 
has been very little noticed because it was negative. 
Mrs Gandhi’s decision to stop the publication of the 
White Papers from 1969 onwards with the conse- 
quent lessening of interest in Parliament can be seen 
as important in retrospect. It was also during these 
years that the border was studied in much greater 
detail by Indian and foreign scholars, and more re- 
cently some Chinese academicians too. All this 
makes it possible for an agreement across the table 
a little less unlikely. 

All this time, there was another third party link 
that continued to confuse the situation. The dete- 
rioration of the ideological dispute into a territorial 
skirmish with the Soviet Union in 1969 made the 
Chinese look upon India as a negative influence in 
the region, because of a possible Indo-Soviet under- 
standing. The old encirclement idea returned toa 
very limited extent. A parallel with the old Sino-US 
hostility would be misleading. The Chinese and the 
Russians, it has to be recalled, succeeded in contain- 
ing their border disagreement within six months. 
There was no incident, no skirmish, after September 
1969, even though the dispute persisted in its 
protracted historical and legal course through 
lengthy and often interrupted negotiations. During 
those early years after the Zhou-Kosygin meeting . 
in 1969, it was ideology and domestic Chinese poli- 
tics which made reconciliation impossible; then came 
the need for rapprochement with the Americans. 

All this had in fact only limited impact on the 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Shoot First: Talk Later 


JOHN LALL 


E= the meagre information available about the 
recent happenings in Badaun proves beyond 
doubt that the trouble could have been anticipated. 
There is no infallible indicator which should set 
preventive action in motion. These things cannot 
be plotted on a graph or fed into a computer. 
Nothing is a substitute for the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the key people responsible. 


What is known, however, is that the signs were mis- 
ged in Badaun. These were clear enough, screaming 
warnings in whatever scale the district authorities 
could possibly have fixed for themselves. The much 
delayed adoption of Urdu, as an official language 
had become an extremely emotive issue. Then there 
were the specific indications. The protest procession 
taken out by students of the S.K. Inter College was 
warning enough. Nor could that have been the first 
portent. For the uninitiated the earliest signs might 
have been insignificant, even apparently uncon- 
nected. This is where experience and judgement 

unt. 
rit ig also true that there has been a radical shift of 
emphasis in district administration. It was to be 
expected that law and order would become secondary 
in importance to development. Magistrates sit in 
court, knowing hardly anything about their charge, 
and therefore unable to personally assess the meaning 
of events, changes of opinion and so on. Necessarily 
they have to depend on reports, and these are often 
unreliable, motivated or just cooked up. The deve- 
lopment staff, who get around a good deal, look at 
things from their own angle, and have no responsi- 
bility for law and order. 

It is true, as Maitra (himself an old hand) has put 
it, that ‘in the old Raj, keeping the peace was taken 
as an all-in job’. Yet the government “‘set itself a 
much humbler goal, to keep the peace over wide 
areas, to punish the wrong-doer and make crime 
unpopular. All this was done with an open system 
of public courts and police stations without any 
recourse to terror. During times of serious trouble 
there were lapses into detention without trial and 
trials in camera, but these were very much the excep- 
tion.” (The District Officer in India 1930-1947, by 
Hunt and Harrison; Scholar Press, 1980; p. 99.) 

Compare this, as just one example amongst many, 
with conditions in our welfare state in Ladakh, as 
recently reported by Partha Banerjee. Thuftan 
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Tsewang, the President of the Buddhist Association, 
has been held in Srinagar’s central prison for more 
than three months, excluding a brief parole. Most 
of the association’s young, active leaders have also 
been behind bars. “Virtually unencumbered by 
accountability in this opposition-less, journalist-free, 
remote Himalayan vastness, the administration has 
indeed taken unprecedented measures to curb the 
situation. The imposition of the dusk-to-dawn 
curfew, for one. Not for a single day since the 
July 7 incident has it been lifted, and often enough, 
as in the first week of September, there is curfew 
for all of 24 hours, paralysing life in the whole 
region.” - 

These monstrous measures were almost certainly 
inspired from above, but the District Magistrate’s 
justification is childlike in its simplicity: ‘I don’t 
want to take any chances. Not with the police force 
we have.’ The poor man feels defenceless with just 
six companies of the CRPF and Kashmir Armed 
Police, to whom most ofthe mischief is credited, 
besides local police. Quite enough, one would 
suppose, to crush any disorder in a district of three 
million people rather than the miniscule three Jakhs 
in Ladakh. Leave personalities out; we are talking 
about a system that has taken leave of its senses. 
The most drastic measures can be taken apparently 
unrestrained by popular feeling or judicial control. 
Instances of this kind are reported almost daily. Law 
and order is in shambles in wide areas of the country, 
and we cannot sink much lower without endangering 
the rule of law itself. A concerted effort must be 
made to pull back from the abyss before it is too 
late. 


Can we restore maintenance of law and order to 
something like respectability, and an essentially 
humane activity? Let us go back again. P.W. 
Radice, who incidentally was my boss for a time, 
thought it remarkable how well the system worked. 
“In uniform these simple peasants (police constables) 
forgot caste and local loyalties and carried out their 
orders.... The main disadvantage of the system was 
that a really bad police officer in league with local 
despots could be most oppressive. It was here that 
good district and sub-divisional officers who knew 
their areas could keep the evil within limits.” And, 
need I add, much else beside. The secret was 
knowledge of your charge. ‘At the end of two years’, 
Maitra was able to say, ‘I knew all the village head- 
men by name and sight.’ How many district officials 
today can say half as much, with their eyes firmly 
fixed on who counts in the state’s political hierarchy? 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Till as late as the 50's, a greater 
part of the Damodar Valley lay in 
darkness, deprived of a vital and 
basic amenity—power. And it 
remained one of the most 
backward regions in the country. 


DVC came and changed it-all. 
Launching one of the biggest 


comprehensive programmes for 
the generation, transmission and Till DVC 
distribution of electricity. 


Today DVC ıs the active fore t H 
oday is the ac rce se up its 


behind coal, steel and railway 
operations—the most vital sectors rk 
of our national economy. energy netwo 
Powering five out of the seven 
major steel plants in our country, 


meeting a large portion of the 
railway system demand In the 








eastern region and raising 70% of é 

India’s coal—DVC triggers growth ` 
in a region described as the DAMODAR VALLEY i 
beis industrial crescent in the CORPORATION CORPORATION J 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Meeting the Indian Challenge 
ASHOK PARTHASARATHI 


"TEcHNoLosy, in the sense of knowledge organised 

to do a task, has always played a major role in 
economic and social activity. Indeed, the material 
levels of living, the character of social and cultural 
life, and the security of societies, have always been 
closely related to the technologies they used. But the 
occurrence of the industrial revolution, first in 
Britain, its subsequent spread to other parts of 
Europe, and then tothe USA, Japan and USSR, 
led to technology coming to occupy centre-stage 
in the development of nations. 

It was not surprising therefore that the technolo- 
gical backwardness in which colonial rule had con- 
sciously kept what are today called the developing 
countries, should have been a key concern, if not 
obsession, of the leaders of the independence move- 
ments of our countries. Whether it was Soekarno, 
Nehru or Mao, Nkrumah or Nasser — they all 
voiced their concern for rapid technological advance- 
ment of their countries as one of the cornerstones of 
both the fight for freedom and of the nation-building 
task thereafter. ae 

Underlying this view was the conviction, based to 
some extent on history, that what distinguished a 
poor country from a rich one, a strong country from 
a week one, was ‘modern’ technology. At the same 
time, there was the associated stream of historical 
analysis of how dominantly agrarian societies trans- 
formed themselves into industrial „Societies, from 
societies based on subsistence agricultural to high 
productivity agriculture, all of which led to the spot- 
light being put on industrialisation. The combination 
of these two streams of appreciation led to focusing 
on industrial technology in the economic development 
of the newly independent, poor countries of the world 
like ours. Consequently, from the time they came to 
acquire political independence the poor countries of 
Asia and Africa set out to industrialise themselves 
drawing upon industrial technologies from the highly 
industrialised and rich countries. 

In India, this recognition of the role of technology 
in development and the commitment to its acquisi- 
tion, development and the use, was first enunciated, 
and has since been enshrined, in the Scientific Policy 
Resolution (SPR) of 1958. The SPR, drafted by 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Ss by Parliament, 
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people, lies, in the modern age, in the effective combina- 
tion of three factors—technology, raw materials and capi- 
tal, of which the first is perhaps the most important, since 
the creation and adoption of new scientific techniques can, 
in fact make up ee in natural resources, and 
reduce the demands on capital (emphasis added), 
More recently, in 1983, the government has enun- 
ciated a Technology Policy Statement which deals 
with technology very comprehensively. 


First 40 years of Indian Development 


The drive to build-up ‘industrial muscle’ in terms 
of steel, coal, electric power, petroleum, chemicals 
and other ‘classical’ industries first created in the 
highly industrialise countries, has been at the core of 
our Development Plans, starting from the Second 
Five Year Plan in 1956. However, it needs té be 
recalled that, the First Plan, laid a great deal of 
stress on rural development. A key element of the 
rural development strategy at that time — and 
indeed up till the end of the Third Plan ( 1961-66) 
was on community development. But there is one 
cardinal difference between the 1951-1961 phase and 
the 1971-1984 phase of thinking on rural development. 
In the first phase, the emphasis in terms of techno- 
logy and asset creation, was on irrigation, mainly 
through the giant multi-purpose riven valley projects 
which Jawaharlal Nehru used to call “the temples 
~of modern India”. As for bringing about the asso- 
ciated socio-economic changes in rural society, 
the principal instrument fashioned by the govern- 
ment was the community development programme, 
with its administrative network going duwn to the 
village and providing the extension services required 
to support the new agricultural practices which the 
creation of irrigation began to make possible for the 
first time. However, in the second phase, the focus 
shifted to the problem of mass poverty, on the rural 
poor and on steps needed to “‘raise them above the 
poverty line”. The Fifth Plan (1974-79), with its 
slogan of Garibi Hatao (Remove Poverty), and 
“direct attack on poverty” set the tone for the next 
10 years. 

Much has been said and many evaluations made 
of the first phase of rural development. However, it is 
generally agreed that, despite all its defects, includ- 
ing its largely bureaucratic character, the commu- 
nity development movement did result in consider- 
able development taking place in the countryside, at 
least in terms of laying out a vast infrastruc- 
ture of welfare services, cooperatives and voluntary 
organisations. What is more, that phase was also 
characterised by a significant transfer of resources 
from urban to rural areas, which to no small extent 
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contributed to a steady relationship between the two.* 

The second phase, that is, from 1971 to 1984, 
saw the birth, and growth to maturity of the “Green 
Revolution”, a major techno-socio-economic-cul- 
tural transformation, not only of agricultural pro- 
duction but of rural life, at least in the northwest 
and the deltaic areas of the soutkern rivers. The 
revolution, which now encompasses around: 30 
per cent of cultivated land in the country, with its 
irrigation intensiveness and heavy dependence on 
both chemical and electrical energy, but its steep 
increase in agricultural yields, is the single-most 
distinctive hallmark of the period, and indeed of 
Indian agriculture as we know it today. However, 
the “Green Revolution” has also bought about severe 
eddies, if not distortions, in rural income distribu- 
tion, has widened rural socio-economic inequalities, 
and has made our “national food security” one of 
the most energy-intensive economic activities of 
the nation. It has created not only a rural market 
for consumer goods, but, in the northwest, at 
least, has brought about a rural-urban continuum 
in terms of demographic patterns, human settle- 
ments and industrial vis-a-vis agricultural activities 
as known hitherto. 


Need for Stocktaking 

After 40 years of political independence, and over 
30 years of ‘planned’ development within a frame- 
work of a mixed economy in industry and a com- 
pletely private economy in agriculture, we need to 
do some stocktaking. What is the profile of change 
and growth that has evolved over these four decades? 
An examination of some numbers would be in order 
here.? 

The contribution of agriculture to the net national 
product has decreased from 50 per cent in 1951 to 
40 per cent in 1981 and 37 percent in 1985, but 
the percentage of the workforce in agriculture has 
decreased only from 67.5 per cent to 63.5 per cent in 
the same period. What is more, when one corrects 
these figures for population growth, one finds that 
the absolute number of persons engaged in agricul- 
ture — or more accurately in land-based activities 
— has gone up by 20 per cent over 1951-1981 of 
which 12 per cent, or around 80 million persons is 
the increase over the decade 1971-1981. Further- 
more, even the four per cent decrease (67.5 per cent 
to 63.5 per cent) in agricultural workforce reflected 
in the 1981 Census actually took place only in the 
five year period 1975-1980. When one considers 
incomes, the net earning of an agricultural worker 
was around 50 per cent to that of an industrial worker 
in 1951. But it had dropped to less than 33 per cent 
by 1981. If one were to look at the urban industrial 
scene in terms of a complementary picture, one finds 
that India has invested some Rs 100,000 crores in 
industry in both the private and public sectors, and 
produced only 40 million jobs throughout all seg- 
ments of the urban/semi-urban economy, that is, not 
only in manufacturing, but also in construction and 
jn the diverse service activities relating thereto, as 
well as in ‘direct’ services such as retail trading. 

We thus have a situation in which only around 
180 million of our present population of around 
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800 million have really benefited from the “great 
ascent” of planned development undertaken in the- 
last 40 years within a largely privately owned, feudal 
and mercantile economy. The break-up would be: 
about 80 million in urban areas and around 100- 
million in both semi-urban and rural areas. 


Emerging Scenario to 2000 AD and Beyond 

According to the Seventh Plan document, which 
contains a projected profile to the year 2000, the 
poprlation of India is to increase from 780 million 
in 1985 to 980 million by 2001, assuming a decrease- 
in the population growth rate from the present 
2.1 percent to around 1.5 percent. Of that 980- 
million, 47-50 per cent would be engaged in agri- 
culture and other land-related activities. However, 
in absolute terms this would mean an increase in the 
number of persons engaged in such activities from 
590 million in 1984-85 to 630 million in 2000/2001. 
Meanwhile, the urban and town population would 
increase from 180 million in 1984-8: to 350 million 
in 2000/2001. In terms of employment, this would 
mean another 120 million persons in the labour 
market, in addition to the present backlog of jobs of” 
80-100 million. So, if the total of 200-220 million 
unemployed are to be found jobs over the next 
15 years, it would mean growth rates in employment 
creation of: 

Five per cent: during 1985-90; seven per cent: 
during 1990-95; and seven per cent during 1995- 
2000. 

If the changes in composition of the Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) projected between 1984-85 
and 1999-2000, as per the perspective in the Seventh 
Plan document, were to be examined, the picture 
would be: 





Percentage of GDP 


Sector 1984-85 1989-90 1999-2000 
Dette err ee ee Se eee 

Agriculture 37 33 26 

Mining and 

Manufacturing 18 20 24 

Electricity Transportation 

& Construction 14 15 15 

Services 31 33 36 


a 


Analysis shows that even if one takes the most 
optimistic figures for output-capital ratios and for 
investment per workplace, even the high level of 
increase from 18 percent to 24 per cent in mining 
and manufacturing and 31 per cent to 36 per cent 
in services, cannot generate the rates of increase of 
both rural and urban employment indicated earlier 
for the five year slabs of the 15 year perspective 
1985-2000. This is also assuming that the long term: 
average growth rate of the economy asa whole over 
these 15 years would be around five per cent. There- 
fore, the goal of full employment and hence of mini- 
mum levels of living for all our people, is one which: 
can be attained (if at all) only well into the third or 
fourth decades of the twenty first century. 

While these economic indices paint a grim 
picture of our future, the picture becomes even 
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grimmer when one looks at a key index pervad- 
ing all aspects of economy, society and polity, 
that is, literacy levels. In 1999-2000 the illiteracy 
level is targetted, as per the perspective of the 
Seventh Plan, to come down to 50 per cent or 
490 million. But the number of women illiterates 
would swell to 330 million, giving India the dubious 
distinction of having 54 per cent ofall illiterate 
women in the whole world. 


Causes of Present Situation 

Why have we got ourselves in such a situation?‘ 

To my mind, it is basically because of our having 
adopted and followed an erroneous conception of 
what constitutes ‘development’. We have adopted 
— whether implicitly or explicitly — the ‘Stages of 
Development Approach”, reflected both in classical 
Marxism, and in the theology of liberal North 
American and West European scholars of the so- 
called Third World, of whom Eugene Rostow of the 
USA is the copyrightholder. The Rostowian 
approach of 1960° characterises the development 
process in terms of a “‘unilinear model”. This model 
takes the position that, the advance of all countries, 
including the poor countries of today like India, can 
be completely and satisfactorily described, not only 
in terms of a single set of social, economic, political 
and cultural indices, but by a set whose dyna- 
mic constitutes an evolutionary sequence. Pictori- 
ally this world view holds that, the graphs obtained 
when one plots the values of any economic index, as 
for example, the GNP per capita, or proportion of 
the workforce engaged in agriculture, against the 
countries of the world, would really be “snapshots” 
of a universal structure—“the economy” — evolving 
through different phases “lowest” to the “highest”. 

Official doctrine, both within and outside govern- 
ments, in both developed and developing countries 
until around 1970, this Rostowian-Marxian world- 
view, has come to be increasingly questioned, if not 
rejected, atleast by non-governmental groups in many 
parts of the world — both developed and developing. 
More and more scholars, have also argued and ana- 
lysed in great detail over this period, that the objec- 
tive features of the total predicament — technologi- 
cal, economic, social and political — in which the 
developing countries of today find themselves, is 
completely different from what the USA found itself 
in 1776, Japan in 1867, or the Soviet Union in 1917. 
What is more, the typology graph referred to earlier 
cannot be the same for all developing countries, it 
cannot be the same for India and Sri Lanka, for 
China or Uruguay or for Nigeria and Burma. More 
recently, it has become clearer that, among the 
developing countries — indeed among all countries 
— India and China have problems which are absolu- 
tely unique, both today and over time into the future. 
There is nothing in social or economic history, let 
alone social engineering, which can at all provide 
signposts, or navigational buoys, for the course that 
an India witha stable population of around 1.3 
billion or a China with such a population of 1.7 
billion sometime inthe middle of the twentyfirst 
century, would have to take to provide even basic 
needs for the whole of their populations. 
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There are numerous bases for coming to this 
conclusion, but only three are cited here. First the- 
very fact that there is a set of so-called ‘developed’ 
countries, committed to impressing their iife styles. 
on the rest of the world. This reality has several. 
effects, ranging from direct political and cultural 
propaganda, to the “‘illegitimisation” of any ‘alterna-- 
tive development strategies, especially those that- 
stress ‘inwardlookingness’ through such concepts as 
self reliance, to the ‘demonstration effect’ on the- 
poor of the high consumption life styles of the highly 
industrialised countries. Secondly, the basic structure- 
of the international economic system, as manifested 
most clearly in the terms and patterns of world 
trade. Thirdly, the pattern of population growth in 
the developing countries, not so much of itself but. 
when taken in combination with the international 
‘illegitimisation’ of developing countries adopting 
social, economic and human rights practices, which 
the highly industrialised countries of today could in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, for example, 
child labour in factories of social acceptability of” 
mass deaths due to epidemics. Therefore, there is not 
really very much that can be learnt about the deve- 
lopment process of the developing countries of today 
or the strategies they should adopt, by looking back 
into the history of Europe and Nerth America, or of 
Japan or the USSR. 

There is, however, another consequence of reject- 
ing such a unilinear model of the development pro- 
cess. This is the need to simultaneously re-appraise, 
if not actually reject, what has been perhaps the 
most significant perspective natural scientists and 
technologists bave brought to the ‘development 
game”, that is, the possibility and desirability of 
developing countries using S & T and particularly 
highly sophisticated and ‘advanced’ science-based 
technology to “leap frog” one or more of the socio- 
economic ‘stages’ through which the highly industrial- 
ised countries of today passed in the course of the 
last 250 years. It needs to be underscored that this 
does not at all rule out the possibility of developing 
countries adopting technological solutions to their 
problems, borne of the twentieth century and especi- 
ally post-1950 science, and different from those which: 
the highly industrialised countries used. Indeed, it 
is this possibility that is the source of much of the 
excitement of “S & T for Development” today. But, 
if such ‘different technologies’ are to be used in con- 
junction with economic and social policies of a 
‘traditional’ kind, to bring about development styles 
which are imitative of those of the highly industria- 
lised countries of today, then we would be falling 
into a dangerous trap, our ‘most powerful’ techno- 
logies notwithstanding. 

If this analysis is plausible, why has the so-called 
‘international system’ as personified in the family of 
the United Nations, not at least come to terms with 
it, if not adopted it? Objective realities in the deve- 
loping world make glaringly clear that though 
societies may well be ‘plottable’ ona single curve 


in terms of GNP per capita, they cannot be so | 


depicted in terms of the social, psychological and 
economic forces that propel and shape them. Why 
(Continued on page 143) 
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CHAKMAS 


Victims of Colonialism & Ethno-Centric Nationalism 


JYOTI JAFA 


OF all the guerrilla wars going on today in the 
Indian sub-continent, none is so essential to the 
survival of an indigenous minority as the Chakma 
struggle in Bangladesh’s Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(CHTs). 

Ethnic-linguistic nation-building, population pres- 
sure, development strategies, and massive militari- 
sation are some of the factors threatening not just 
the Chakmas, but all the Buddhist, Christian, Hindu, 
and Animist tribes settled for centuries in the 
CH forests between India, Burma and Bangladesh. 
During the last 14 years, these people have suffered 
oppression amounting to genocide from Bangla- 
deshi officials and internal colonisers. As a result, 
over 80,000 have sought refuge in India between 
1972 and 1988. According to BSF sources, a fresh 
influx of nearly 16,000 into Tripura, Meghalaya, 
and Manipur in May and June 1989 has further 
aggravated India’s refugee burden. The Central and 
State Governments have already spent Rs 15 crore 
on feeding, housing, and providing basic medical 
amenities to these Bangladeshis. 

New Delhihas made it clear to Dhaka through 
protest notes and ministerial messengers that ıt 
wants all the Chakma refugees out of India as soon 
as possible. But forcible repatriation is out of the 
question, even though the non stop influx of un- 
wanted Bangladeshi refugees is a major irritant in 
North-East India’s complex and volatile political 
climate, and in the Central Government’s relations 
with the States of Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram, and 
Tripura. 

Negotiations that Bangladesh’s High Commis- 
sioner and other officials held with the Chakma 
refugee leaders for voluntary repatriation have 
faltered even though concessions like elected district 
councils for the CHTs have finally been granted. 
The refugees fear for their survival ifthey return 
without international guarantees because the mino- 
rity/majority conflict has intensified since Bangla- 
desh became an Islamic fundamentalist state under 
a military dictator. So far, General Ershad has 
shown litile sympathy toward his country’s mino- 
rities. 

The plight of these minorities is the direct legacy 
of this sub-continent’s British colonial masters who 
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were so keen to offload the burden of the empire in 
1947, that they didn’t bother about applying the 
principles of self-determination to a few hundred 
thousand backward tribals living in some remote 
place like the CHTs. Neither did any Indian leader 
listen to the pleas and petitions of these ethnic 
minorities being sacrificed in India’s geo-strategic 
interest. 

In the original partition award which remained in 
force through June, July, and half of August 1947, 
the CHTs were to remain with India. But on August 
13, 1947 the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, his Chief 
of Staff, Lord Ismay, and the Boundary Commis- 
sioner, Sir Cyril Radcliffe, decided at a minueted 
meeting that the Firozpur district, a Muslim majo- 
rity area, could not be given to Pakistan. Being a 
cis-Sutlej region, it would give Pakistan direct 
ground strike capability against India’s power-centre, 
Delhi, and it contained two Sikh pockets in 
Abohar and Fazilka, which had to be saved. The 
British decided to compensate Pakistan with some- 
thing in the eastern wing for loosing Firozpur in the 
west. The final edition of the Radcliffe Award pub- 
lished on August 17, 1947 gave the CHTs to Pakis- 
tan, contrary to former drafts and promises made 
to the tribal chiefs. (Partition Papers, India Office 
Library, London; & Radcliffe Award Documents, 
National Archives, Delhi). 

The incorporation of the CHTs in East Pakistan 
was bound to result in a tragedy because the CHTs 
differed from al! the other tribal areas in the sub- 
continent which have felt the rising pressure of 
Bengali settler migration in this century. All these 
areas either became part of Burmah, or achieved 
the legal status of separate states and union terri- 
tories in India. As the reknown anthropolist Wolf- 
gang Mey writes: ““The CHTs were sadly unique in 
being the only non-Islamic, non-Bengali, non-wet 
Tice growing, and low density areas in an overwhel- 
mingly Muslim Bengali environment, ijn which old 
population expansion trends had accelerated dange- 
rously.”” With nearly 167 million people, Bangladesh 
is the world’s most densely populated country. 
There are 2600 persons per square mile living 
around Dhaka, and only 100 persons per square mile 
in the CHTs. 

The CHTs (5053 square miles) is a largely inacces- 
sable area containing natural resources like forests, 
arable paddy land, hydro -electricity, oi], and gas in 
exploitable quantities. Since 1964, this exploitation 
has increased enormously at great cost to the funda- 
mental] rights of the indegenous people, who are of 
Sino-Tibetan and Burmese stock. Before the British 
annexed Bengal and Assam, the CHTs were ruled by 
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independent tribal chiefs. In 1860, they signed 
sdnads with the British. For economy in admini- 
stration, the British India Government granted the 
CHTs special status as autonomous protected areas. 
In 1900, the Hill Tracts Regulation was introduced, 
prohibiting outsiders from entering or buying land 
within the CHTs without written permission from 
the Deputy Commissioner. This controlled the influx 
of outsiders that casued economic pressures and 
discontent among the indigenous people. Their 
special status was further underlined by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, which designated the 
CHTs district a “totally Excluded Area” like the 
Naga and Mizo Hills. 

Even after partition, the Pakistani Deputy Com- 
missioners administering the CHTs continued enforc- 
ing this regulation with the help of the Chakma, 
Mong and Bohmong Rajas. But in 1964, President 
Ayub Khan abolished the CHT’s special status. His 
Basic Democracies Order weakened the traditional 
tribal leadership and led to widespread discontent 
because the constraints on outsiders settling in the 
tribal areas were completely abolished. 

Land alienation, plus a massive hydro-electric 
project on the Karnaphuli river caused the first 
Chakma migration. The Kaptai Dam — built with 
American aid — flooded 400 square miles between 
1967-68, destroying Jhum land, rainforests and wild- 
life. More than 8000 self-sufficient tribal Jhumiyar 
families displaced by this dam received no compensa- 
tion from their government and were forced to be- 
come refugees in India and Burma. Nor have the 
remaining CHT’s tribals benefited from this hydro- 
electric project. A Chittagong University survey 
published recently reveals that the vast majority of 
tribals have no land and no electricity, which is 
mainly used in government offices, police stations 
and military barracks, Few benifits from the Karna- 
pholi Paper Mills, textile, match, and cigarrette 
factories reach the indigenous people. Only 46 tribals 
are among the paper mill’s 6000 workforcel 

But the massive influx of non-tribals into the 
CHTs occurred after Bangladesh’s independence. 
Today the dominant Muslim majority threatens to 
outnumber its original inhabitants. The population 
ratio in the CHTs has changed from 90 per cent 
tribals and 10 per cent non-tribals according to the 
1951 East Pakistan census to 52 per cent tribals and 
48 per ceat non-tribals by 1988 UN Commission for 
Minorities Report, because the Constitution adopted 
by Bangladesh after breaking away from Pakistan 
made no provisions for safeguarding minority 
interests N 

Since 1972, the CHT’s leaders Manobendra, Nara- 
yan Larma, Upendra Lal Chakma, Chakma Raj- 
guru Aggavamsa Mahathero, and others have deman- 
ded regional autonomy, and restoration of Excluded 
Areas status in order to protect their language, reli- 
gion, and culture and to prevent exploitation by 
outsiders. But every government from Mujib to 
Ershad has seen this demand as secessionist, even 
though the tribals form barely 0.7 per cent of Bang- 
ladesh’s population. This has led to massive military 
deployment in the CHTs. Attacks by the Bangla- 
deshi army and police forced the outnumbered inde- 
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genous people to take up arms in self-defence. That 
is how the Shanti Bahini guerrilla group was formed. 
The Parbottya Chattagram Jana Sanghati Samity 
(PCJSS) and the CHTs People’s Solidarity Associa- 
tion were formed in 1972 after the Bangladesh army 
committed several atrocities on the tribals on the 
pretext of rooting out pro-Pak elements. 

Human rights violations by the Bangladesh army 
and police in the CHTs—during the last 14 years— 
have been documented by various international 
organisations like Amnesty International, Cultural 
Survival, Anti-Slavery Society, International Work- 
ing Group for Indegenous People, and the inter- 
national press. It is well-known that Bangladeshi 
journalists, Saleem Samad and Sunil De, were impri- 
soned and tortured for reporting conditions in the 
CHTs. These human rights violations include murder, 
gang rape, torture, herding of tribals into Joutha 
Khamars (concentration camps like Vietnam's strate- 
gic hamlets), burning of tribal villages, looting, des- 
truction of Buddhist temples, forcible eviction and 
seizure of tribal land, forced conversion to Islam, 
forced marriage of tribal women with Bangladeshi 
soldiers, forced exile of tribals to neighbouring 
foreign countries. 

Successive governments in Bangladesh have 
clearly practised ethnocide in order to change the 
demographic character of the CHTs. The Deputy 
Commissioners of Rangamati, Bandarban and Khan- 
grachari districts were instructed by a secret memo 
from the CHTs Commissioner “to give top priority 
to the settlement of Bengalis and make this pro- 
gramme a success.” (LWGIP) Report No. 51, Pub. 
Copenhagen 1984). According to an interview to 
Far Eastern Economic Review in June 1981, Major 
General Manzur, GOC Chittagong, found these 
settlements distasteful ‘‘because the Bengalis have 
begun to treat the Chakmas as badly as the Punjabis 
had once treated us.” Manzur too was shot dead in 
the 1981 anti-Ziarul Rehman coup. 

In October 1982 the Bangladesh Government 
announced a new education policy, introducing 
Arabic in primary schools. This was seen as a means 
of Islamizing what had been a secular nation, 
specially by Bangladesh’s Buddhist, Christian, and 
Hindu minorities. “Official harassment triggered a 
fresh exodus, and renewed guerrilla activity in the 
CHTs. Apart from the Shanti Bahini, the Mukti 
Parishad and Sarbohara Marxist Party insurgent 
groups have been active in the CHTs since then. 

The political differences between India and Bangla- 
desh result mainly from each supporting the other’s 
rebels, and from the ceaseless flow of illegal Bangla- 
deshi immigrants into strife-torn eastern India. For 
nearly 30 years, Indian insurgents from Nagaland, 
Manipur, Mizoram, and Tripura have used the 
CHTs as a hideout and training centre. With the 
Mizo Accord and cessation of all MNF guerrilla 
activity, the Government of India today is in a 
stronger position vis-a-vis Bangladesh. But the TNV 
and certain Manipuri rebels still use the CHTs with 
the connivance of the Bangladesh Border Rifles. On 
the other hand, Bangladesh blames Indira Gandhi 
for funding and arming the Shanti Bahini, and using 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Afforestation, Development and Religion 


A Case from the Himalayas 


P.C. JOSHI and VINAY KUMAR SRIVASTAVA 


Two steps have been suggested to check de-fore- 
station: 
a. enacting stricter laws and guaranteeing their 
full enforcement so that any illegal felling of trees 
and any illegal extraction of the not-so-easily 
renewable forest wealth could be strongly dealt 
with; and 
b. spreading the consciousness of ‘conserverism’ 
(Winn, 1984: 671-677) — conserving precious 
resources and initiating changes in the life-styles 
of people in line with the Gandhian ideology — 
and generating respect and love for forests. 

The first one is concerned with strengthening the 
legal machinery to stop the entry of unscrupulous 
contractors on forests, and “getting the right type 
of environmental laws legislated” (Singh, 1987:27). 
Compared to this, the second suggestion requires a 
revolution in consciousness, a task achievable with 
avowed efforts of social workers and educationists 
working conjointly with the people (Vora, 1983: 403- 
416; Agarwal, 1985:25-40, 1987:648-664). Here the 
central theme is to promote an ideology in which 
nature, rather than being treated as ‘resource’ (Bhatt 
& Kanwar, eds. 1982; Bahuguna, 1985:217-226), is 
respected as an entity in whose womb everything 
we need for our survival and existence thrives. 
Notions like, ‘man masters the nature’, 
‘man exploits the natural resources’, ‘man 
drives the nature on his will’, which have an 
underlying enemy-approach towards nature, need to 
be replaced by those which teach that our survival 
is dependent upon our ability to live friendly and 
harmoniously with the natural laws. The approach 
imbued in the statement: “Plant trees with 
thousands of hands; and use them with two”, abun- 
dantly speaks of the conserver ideology. This ideo- 
logy should enter every modicum of our life-style. 
It needs to be inculcated at grassroot levels so that 
the communities, exposed to vast magnitudes of 
change, are saved from treading the path of consu- 
merism, brought in by the Western capitalistic 
industrialism (Srivastava, 1987:373-375; Bandyo- 
padhyay & Shiva, 1989:13-17). 


IT has been observed that the communities 
whose lifestyles are inextricably bound with forests, 
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have aset of cultural notions which apotheosize 
forests in their folklore and religious systems. The 
forests enter their cultural systems as abodes of 
supernaturalism, and usually their desertion isa 
premonition of some kind of divine wrath. Quite a 
few attempts inthe Third and Fourth Five Year 
Plans to shift the people from the neighbourhood 
of forests to the plains were largely unsuccessful 
because the forest in their cultural contours was not 
only a permanently available source of security, 
but was also conceived as being inhabited by guar- 
dian spirits (for one such example, see Vidyarthi, 
1963). Deserting them for alternate dwellings was 
unpalatable to these communities in the light of 
supernatural sanctions, and when the fear of fiat 
was relaxed, the people returned to their traditional 
abodes. The idea to be emphasised at this level is 
that in every programme of directed social change, 
theoretically destined to social amelioration, a 
knowledge of the cultural factors is indispensable, 
and if the direction of change is in continuity with 
them, the acceptance level of the people would be 
very high. 

To a large extent, the indigenous ideology of the 
people is rooted in religion. Sanctioning mechanisms 
are also religious in tradition-bound societies. Devia- 
tion from established practices may be locally inter- 
preted as the arousal of supernatural anger. There- 
fore, attempts to disregard religious factors in pro- 
grammes of change may be thwarted by the people 
because religion gives meaning to various actions 
they carry out. A theoretical adherence to the classi- 
cal Marxian position where religion is seen as sopori- 
fic force, inactivating people to take up revolutionary 
causes, is less beneficial. If changes in material 
appurtenances and ideological infrastructure are to 
be successfully initiated, itis imperative that con- 
tinuity is maintained with the traditional aspects of 
society. And, thus, religion, rather than being decla- 
red obnoxious, needs to be reinterpreted to suit the 
secular premises of social living. What is being 
reinforced is not religion per se, but the sanctioning 
mechanisms that underlie the whole corpus of myths, 
beliefs, and practices. 

With this idea that religion can be a viable instru- 
ment of social change and can serve the need of 
sanctioning a specific ideological bulwark, this paper 
describes a case where the task of nurturing the 
attempts of afforestation has been sanctioned by 
rejuvenating a local cult. The first guardians of forest 
wealth, and the first to defeat the nefarious designs 
of the contractors, are the people themselves. There- 
fore, if there are ideological props to afforestation, 
and if the local people accept them fully, we would 
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India is a country of great survivals from the past. Centuries. of old textile techniques and 
designs co-exist along with the most modern textile industry. The ‘modern’ can be as 
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Collection” started by the Development Commissioner for handlooms and 
executed through the Weavers Service Centres spread all over India has 
the intention of collecting, preserving and studying the samples of 
traditional Indian textiles and more importantly gearing the 
traditional skills to contemporary orientation. With this 
aim in mind the Weavers Service Centres have 
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not only succeed in safeguarding the forest wealth, 
but also the desire of having indigenous develop- 
ment would be fulfilled.- The aspects this paper dis- 
cusses are: 
1. In every programme of social and economic 
development, emphasis should be laid on indigen- 
ous, holistic, historic-specific, and culturally- 
rooted niodels. 
2. The people should be sensitised to the issues 
that confront them; this sensitisation is a pre- 
requisite for accepting change. 
3, Cultural categories of the people, rather than 
being treated as an ‘onerous burden’, should be 
re-interpreted according to the demands of the 
situation. 
4, The forcefulness of religion, embedded in the 
tradition of the people, is amenable to being 
used for secular and apolitical purposes. 

All these ideas develop concurrently in the follow- 
ing case, the case of a movement that is gaining 
momentum in certain areas of Chamoli district in 
Uttar Pradesh. 


THOMAS Weber (1989), ina fine book on the 
Chipko movement, says that Chipko is no longer a 
particular movement confined toa particular area 
(p. 128); it has now become an ideology of saving 
trees and regenerating the eco-system of a region. 
The focus in this ideology is on indigenous efforts, 
preparing the people to build up their own initiative 
in revamping their environment. Although the people 
and their efforts are primary, the role of external 
agencies — or, environmentalists — is delimited to 
working with local communities and gradually 
increasing their sensitivity to ecological problem3. 
Dasholi Gram Swarajya Mandal, the present orga- 
nisation of Chipko, has championed the idea of 
holding eco-regeneration camps in various villages. 
In these camps, tha ideo'ogy of Chipko is instilled 
at the grassroot levels: let the people be the van- 
guards of their eco-zone. N 

Inspired by the concept of eco-camps, some young 
lecturers and researchers of the Hemvati Nandan 
Bahuguna Garhwal University (Srinagar)—Rakesh 
Kala, P.C. Joshi, D.R. Purohit, and Hemant 
Badola—decided to hold one such camp in a village 
called Quille of Tallanagpur area (Chamoli district), 
about 50 kilometers from the town of Srinagar. 
They had already founded a voluntary association 
named Daliyon ka Dagariya (Friends of Trees) 
which, incidentally, received the Indira Priyadar- 
shini Vrikshamitra Award in 1987. 

Quille was chosen as a good candidate for the 
eco-regeneration camp because it was the worst 
affected area during the drought period of 1987. At 
that time the local people had almost decided to 
move down to the banks of Alaknanda, but some- 
how they managed themselves with the subsidies 
and grants from various agencies. Although the 
~ Severity of the drought relaxed over time, an acute 
shortage of water, fuel, and fodder was incessantly 
felt by the people. 

The women’s association of Quille, Mahila 
Mangal Dal, approached the Srinagar-based 
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‘Friends of Trees’, and following negotiations 
spanning over a brief period, the village was 
adopted for the eco-camp in 1988. The first visit to 
Quille appraised the campers about the ecological 
deterioration of this region, something which is the 
story of other parts of the Himalayas. Having 
almost negligible forest cover, the whole area was a 
scanty patch of bushes and thorny shrubs. One of 
the aims of camping in this area was to strengthen 
the local women’s association. 

In July 1988, the first camp, comprising lecturers 
and students of Garhwal University, was organised 
in Quille. The local participation, especially of 
women, was praiseworthy. Schedules, titled ghar 
ghar ki kahani (story of every home), were filled to 
have background information about the composition 
of the village population, their economic status, 
problems of the people, and their priorities. During 
the course of survey, it was ‘discovered’ that about 
a kilometer from the village, they lay a large piece 
of land which the forest department had walled in 
1984. Some plantation was done, but it could not 
sustain itself chiefly because in erecting this boun- 
dary wall, local support and enthusiasm was 
minimal. In fact, as one of the campers described, 
it was ‘wall without will’. The wall was broken at 
many places. Thus the success of camp rested on 
generating indigenous power to look after this 
patch of forest land and its plantation: in other 
words, it meant a movement from ‘will to wall’. In 
the camp meetings of a couple of days, the people 
observed that fuel-efficient smoke-less chullah was on 
their priority list. These chullahs were provided to 
each household by October 1988 with the full 
financial support from Servants of the People 
Society. The role of ‘Friends of Trees’ was confined 
to seeking financial assistance; the money was 
handed overto the pradhan of Quille,-and the 
Department of Non-Conventional Energy was 
accordingly informed. 

Construction of the forest wall was undertaken 
in the second camping in September 1988. The 
people were informed about the progress made in 
acquiring smoke-less chullahs, and it was made clear 
to them that the first priority would be given to 
those who attended the camp regularly, and took 
part in its activities, especially shramdana (‘‘dona- 
tion of labour”). The December 1988 camp was 
devoted to digging pits for plantation. The chullahs 
that did not work were repaired. In the camp 
meetings, the people expressed the need of a 
Prasutt snan-grahya (bathroom for the newly .deli- 
vered women). Local customs desire that a newly- 
delivered woman, ritually defiled, should take a 
bath outside the village precincts for three days. 
For this bath, the women have to walk at least 
three kilometers to reach a local stream. The 
people desired that if this bathroom were to be 
constructed immediately outside the village, the 
women would be saved from travelling a long 
distance. ‘The Friends of Trees’ association is trying 
to arrange money that would be spent on construct- 
ing the bathroom. 

Vegetable seeds were also distributed to those who 
attended the camps regularly. For a fuller participa- 
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tion of people belonging to different castes, and 
perhaps allying with different factions, such sanc- 
tions were imperative. But who imposed these 
sanctions? The people themselves; and the decision 
to do so was reached collectively. A local level 
collectivisation is indispensable for the programme 
of ‘building up one’s own community or village’. 
Gradually, the exterior forces —the ‘Friends of 
Trees’, in this case — are replaced by local bodies 
and consciousness. 

Something accidental, and having implications for 
afforestation, happened in the December 1988 camp. 
One of the core members of the ‘Friends of Trees’ — 
P.C. Joshi — stumbled upon the rough landscape 
near the forest wall. He fell down; his foot was 
twisted temporarily impairing any mobility; and with 
intense pain, looking completely exhausted, be gasp- 
ed for breath. The forthcoming help in the form of 
massaging and offering water revived him back; he 
was able to stand up and walk, though limpingly. 
Immediately after this, some women came up and 
told him that since they had beseeched Mitu Rot — 
a local deity — for his welfare, he would be alright 
soon. None of the ‘Friends of Trees’ people had 
heard of Mitu Rot, perhaps the cult of this male 
deity was falling into oblivion. 

P.C. Joshi is an anthropologist, having done 
extensive field work in Jaunsar Bawar. Thus, being 
- already acquainted with the concept of matri (the 
fairy that inhabits forest) (see his works of 1985, 
1989), he thought of investigating the cult or the 
corpus of beliefs connected with Mitu Rot. The initial 
plan was to investigate these beliefs with a dispassio- 
nate anthropological perspective. Later on it turned 
out to be of prime importance in the local eco- 
regeneration concepts. 


LIKE the distinction between ‘inside’ and ‘outside’, 
‘cooked’ and ‘raw’, ‘domesticated’ and ‘wild’, the 
people conceptually distinguished the ‘village’ 
(human habitation) from the ‘forest’ (non-human 
habitation). Welfare of the village is entrusted to the 
ramdevta (the village deity). Similarly, the forest 
the ‘wild’/the ‘raw’/the ‘outside’) is conceptualised 
as being inhabited by ‘wild’ deities. Uncertainty and 
danger are tied to the concept of forest; similarly 
the forest deities can turn villainous, casting parlous- 
ness, if annoyed. Mitu Rot is the spirit of the ‘wild’. 
Since the supernaturalism of ‘wild’ is extraneous to 
routine life, there are no compulsorily carried out 
routine rituals of Mitu Rot. The ‘wild’ spirit is 
pacified only when local priests divine that the 
physical ailment or mental illness of a patient has 
been caused by it. Such a causation is possible in 
geographical spaces wandered by Mitu Rot. Since 
Joshi fell in the ‘wild’, the non-inspirational divina- 
tion by the women that this act could have been 
caused by Mitu Rot was quite natural. 

Association of Mitu Rot with the ‘wild’ can be 
understood by looking into its myth. According to 
the> locals, the belief in the existence of Mitu Rot 
spreads throughout the eight villages of this region. 
As the myths are chiefly destined to concretise a 
set of ideas, a chroaological layout of the events 
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that comprise it is unimportant. Thus, the Mitu Rot 


- myth says that once upon a time there was a local 


chief — a zamindar of Rajput caste — of Tallanag- 
pur area, Mitar Singh Rawat. He was notorious for 
infidelity, having clandestine relations with women 
of other villages. One such relationship he had with-< 
a married woman of a Bhandari village. This village 
was of the Thokdars — the sub-chiefs subservient 
to the all-powerful local chief— who collected 
revenue from the people. Notwithstanding the sub- 
servience of the Thokdars, they were highly infuriat- 
ed when the affair of their local chief with a married 
woman of their village came to light. One night 
when Mitar Singh Rawat, mounting a horse, was 
passing through the dense forest, he was killed by 
the people Since it was an unnatural death, he was 
trasformed into an evil force, which then started 
dwelling all over the ‘wild’. 

According to the local people, the descendants of 
Mitar Singh’s victim — the married woman — still 
live in the same village. However, knowledge about 
this local chief’s family is in the dark. Over a period 
of time, Mitar Singh Rawat has been abbreviated to 
become Mitu Rot, or perhaps it reflects the Garhwali 
style of shortening the names when pronounced—so, 
Mitar and Rawat become Mitu and Rot respectively. 

People say that Mitu Rot, still surviving as an evil 
entity, travels over his territory in some kind of a 
procession (accompanied with music), or better, 
‘supernatural procession’, locally termed as bayal. 
In this procession, he is believed to be dressed up in 
white attire and mounts a white horse. There are 
some people in Quille who claim to have ‘heard’ the 
sound of his bayal; it is inauspicious to ‘see’ it 
because it is a sure sign of being possessed by the 
evil force. And in case someone infuriates Mitu 
Rot, there is every likelihood that he is trapped in 
evil clutches, which is locally described as ‘Mitu Rot 
lag jata hai’ (literally, “Mitu Rot sticks [to that 
person]). Since his notoriety was confined to illegi- 
timate intimate relations with ‘daughters’ (dhyan) 
of Tallanagpur villages, he primarily attacks them; 
the daughters-in-Jaw (bahu) of these villages are, 
however, absolved from his lacerative influence. 
Therefore, it is important for the ‘daughters’ to 
pacify him by sacrificing a goat. They should do 
this ritual at least once in their life, but the oppor- 
tune occasion is one when they have problems — 
socio-economic or physical — which are unmitigable 
by rational procedures. 

It has been stated earlier that since Mitu Rot isa 
deity of contingency, rather than routine life, he is 
invoked only when there are not-so-easily-explicable 
difficulties. Thus, there is no separate diviner for 
him, no separate reservoir of rituals, and no regular 
worship. As he belonged to upland villages, his 
‘place’ (sthan) is symbolised bya piece of stone 
(mandoli) fixed on some high altitudinal place (dhar), 
and a tree. In a nutshell, the cult of Mitu Rot is not 
of bygone days; it still occupies the local cognition 
although it has a lesser place as compared to routine 
rituals. But in the local cultural grammar, Mitu Rot 
is obnoxious, a ‘womaniser’, anda spirit of the 
‘wild’. Why has Mitu Rot been attached with the 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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POWER SECTOR 


From Dependence to Self-Reliance 


P.S. GUPTA 


VER four decades ago, when India achieved 

independence, there was hardly any industrial 
infrastructure worth the name. Our policy planners 
believed that for a country of India’s size and diver- 
sity rapid industrialisation was the only key to 
India’s rapid economic development, self-reliance 
and prosperity. 

To give concrete shape to this dream, the govern- 
ment made large investments in steel, fertiliser, 
chemicals and heavy engineering sectors by establish- 
ing public sector enterprises in these core sectors 
with the objective of making India self-reliant in the 
respective areas. 

The BHEL was also a creation of that vision 
cherished by our first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Its mission was to make India self-reliant in 
the field of power equipment. The planners and the 
managers in the BHEL made this mission the heart 
and soul of their existence. They went to work ina 
planned and efficient way. 

The first plant of what is the BHEL today was set 
up at Bhopal in 1956 under technical collaboration 
of Messers AEI, UK. Subsequently three more 
plants were set up at Hardwar, Hyderabad and 
Tiruchirapalli with Soviet and Czechoslovakian 
assistance. The BHEL has now 13 manufacturing 
divisions and eight service centres and four power 
sector regional centres headed by Executive Directors 
besides a large number of project sites spread all 
over India, enabling it to serve the customers and 
the country efficiently. The BHEL has emerged as 
an engineering giant widely respected in India and 
abroad. Italso figures in the Fortune list of largest 
500 corporations outside the USA. 

The BHEL supplies a wide range of products and 
services for the energy (power, oil and coal), indus- 
try, transportation and defence sectors of the coun- 
try. It has been continuously making profits for the 
last 17 years. In 1988-89, the BHEL achieved a turn- 
over of Rs 2620 crores with a record pretax profit 
of Rs 201 crores. 


Power Sector 

The BHEL occupies a crucial place in the core 
sectors of our economy in which power sector is one 
of the most important ones. The power sector busi- 
ness consists of thermal, nuclear and hydro busi- 
nesses. For thermal projects, total turnkey capabi- 
lities have been developed. From project concept 
onwards, the company takes on complete responsi- 
bility, does the system design, engineering and manu- 


The author is Chairman and Managing 
Director, Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
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facturing, and coordinates the supply of equipment, 
right upto its erection and commissioning. The 
BHEL manufactures on regular basis boilers and 
thermal TG sets upto 500 MW rating and has the 
technology and capacity to produce equipment upto 
1000 MW ratings also. 

The BHEL always endeavours to improve its tech- 
nology and adapt it to the needs of the country. 
This quest has led it to develop several technologies 
in-house. These include fluidised bed-boilers that use 
low grade high ash, abrasive Indian coals and a sys- 
tem for direct ignition of pulversised coal (DIPC) to 
cut down fuel oil consumption for boiler start up 
and running. Realising the high potential of natural 
gas in India, the BHEL has established quickly the 
capability to manufacture gas turbines and meet the 
needs of the country. 

In the field of nuclear power, the BHEL manu- 
factures 235 MW steam generators, turbine gener- 
ators and associated auxiliaries which have been 
supplied to atomic power plants at Rajasthan, Kal- 
pakkam and Narora. The company has also geared 
itself for the design and manufacture of 500 MW 
nuclear set in line with the country’s nuclear pro- 
gramme. 

The BHEL also engineers and manufactures 
custom-made hydro sets of Francis Pelton and 
Kaplan types for different head discharge combi- 
nations and set conditions. f 

In less than three decades, the BHEL has taken 
India from a position of total dependence on over- 
seas sources to complete self-reliance in the inter- 
nationally competitive field of power plant equip- 
ment manufacture. 

The BHEL supplied sets today account for nearly 
63 per cent of the total installed capacity in the 
country as against nil till 1969-70, when the entire 
installed capacity in the country consisted of only 
imported equipment. 

The BHEL equipment are not only competitive 
price wise but also enjoy a reputation of high quality 
and reliability with its customers. This is also reflec- 
ted in the fact that the BHEL has been able to win 
80 per cent of World Bank tenders in India against 
open international competition. 


Industry Sector 
BHEL has made major contribution to impor- 
tant industries like cement, fertilisers, refineries, 
petro-chemicals, steel, paper and mining, and tele- 
communication. The range of equipment supplied 
include compressors, high speed industrial drive 
turbines; industrial boilers, waste heat boilers, elec- 
tric motors, drives and control equipment, high 
. (Continued on page 122) 
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A Bonanza for Tourists & Travellers 


In the birth centenary year of Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru Yatn Tickets are available at New 


Nehru, Indian Railways have introduced Delhi Reservation Complex. Delhi Main 
concessional Nehru Yatn Tickets for 61 exotic Station. Jaipur. Ahmedabad. Bombay 
arcular tours covering famous pilgrim and Central, Bombay V T.. Nagpur. Bhopal. 
tounst centres in the country Hyderabad, Secunderabad, Madras Central. 
Special Features Bangalore City, Tiruchcturapaili, Trvendrum. 


Pun, Bhubaneshwar, Howrah, Patha, Ranchi. 


% Valid for 30 days. Varanasi, Lucknow, Shimla, Chandigarh. 


% No distance limit for break journey Amnitsar & Jammu Tawi. 
* Fares include reservation, sleeper & k The scheme ıs valid upto November 14. 
superfast charges. 1989. 


* First class ticket valid for AC Chair Car 
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WISH YOU A HAPPY JOURNEY! 
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A.K. Damodaran : India & China 
(Contd. from page 100) 
India-China bilateral link. Mao Zedong’s famous 
overture during the 1970 May Day function shows 
how, during these three decades, there have been pos- 
sibilities of improvement, including a concrete desire 
to take affective action on both sides; almost always, 
these were negated by other considerations. Both 
countries, however, in their behaviour, if not in their 
rhetoric, showed restraint. The most telling example 
of this is the Chinese ‘non-ultimatum’ of 1965 and 
non-intervention in 1971. There was, in other words, 
a bottomline in the relations between the two coun- 
tries which either side was careful enough to respect. 


Vil 


THE recent improvement in the relations between 
the two countries andthe decision of the Indian 
Government to go ahead with our dialogue in spite 
of the tragedy in Beijing is important. We have 
made it clear that, both on Tibet and on the internal 
developments in the Chinese society, our government 
cannot usefully intervene or advise. What we can do 
and have done is to give ccmplete freedom to those 
elements in our society, and there are many, who 
felt outraged. On Tibet particularly, there has been 
a consistent policy since 1950 of the articulation of 
our concern with the specific acknowledgement of 
the Chinese sovereignty. This continues, The changes 
in Tibet during the last 30 years after 1959 are all 
due to internal developments in China, and, conse- 
quently, the failure oftheir nationality policy in 
Tibet. Very few Chinese really believe that India has 
anything to do with these developments. 

We have thus reached a stage at which on bilateral 
matters it should be possible to work out some 
understanding. Our public opinion is prepared for a 
modus vivendi. At the same time there is a feeling in 
both countries that this is a problem which has to be 
sorted out at least for negative reasons. It should 
deprive other countries, with their individual strate- 
gic interests, from playing one of the two countries 
against the other. While the border problem is being 
tackled with the necessary objectivity, academic 
expertise and respect for the geographical factors and 
the older legal rights, it should not be difficult for 
the two countries to prevent the eruption of inci- 
dents like the one in Sumdorong Chu valley in 1987. 
The absence of Sino-Soviet hostility at this moment 
should be considered asa positive factor in this 
context because this had complicated earlier Chinese 
assessments of our policies. There is also the interest- 
ing coincidence that the actual resolution of the 
western sector in the Sino-Soviet border near the 
Pamirs could act as a model for our problems in the 
eastern sector. Both represent a confusion of geogra- 
phical features, historical claims and inadequate 
cartography. The existence of trans-border ethnic 
groups is another common factor. 

There is one aspect of the Sino-Indian relationship 
which has not been covered in this survey and which 
to some people would appear to be overwhelmingly 
important. This is the nuclear problem with the 
complications introduced by the continuing China- 
Pakistan collaboration in military and strategic 
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matters. Here it would be unhelpful to see the whole 
thing in isolation as a triangular problem with India 
being threatened by two nuclear enemies. The 
world’s experience over the last 40 years shows that 
nuclear threats cannot be fractionated. At the same 
time we should also not forget the fact that we have 
endured with some fortitude the Chinese bomb for a 
quarter of a century. Ifthere is a change of policy 
in India on our nuclear weapon programme, it would 
be ultimately linked with not these neighbourhood 
threats but because of the compulsions of the global 
power game. Inthe meantime we should do every- 
thing possible to build upon the existing under- 
takings by the Soviet Union and China about the 
non-use of nuclear weapons and attempt to prepare 
for our future policy on the comparatively stable 
global equation based upon deterrence which obtains 
today. It could be possible that a non-nuclear and 
non-violent arrangement at least in our continent 
could be possible if the Soviet Union and China. 
enter into agreements with other Asian countries. 
These are, however, as of future, futuristic concepts. 
The important thing is to note that in the bilateral 
relations the nuclear factor is important but by no 
means vital. It has certainly no right to veto 
improvement in other sectors. 


VII 


THERE is no doubt that the recent developments 
in June in China represent a major watershed in the 
country’s evolution after liberation almost as impor- 
tant as Lushan Plenum in 1959, the Cultural Revo- 
lution in 1966, the Lin Biao rebellion in 1971 and 
the defeat of the Gang of Four in 1976. Nothing 
can be the same again in China’s self-perception or 
the world’s understanding of the Chinese society and 
the country’s political and economic agenda‘ during 
the coming years. The combination of dynamic 
economic processes with inherently weak institutional 
arrangements has led to an explosion which could 
have been predicted, avoided or, when it did happen, 
contained. Both as an example of damage preven- 
tion and damage limitation this has been a great 
failure on the part of China’s indubitably great 
leader, Deng Xiaoping. 

At the same time it should be recognised that, for 
the outside world, particularly nation-states dealing 
with China, there is very little real alternative to 
‘business as usual’. After the expected histrionics, 
the Americans are beginning to accept the failure of 
the “democracy movement”. The Soviets have care- 
fully refrained from endorsement or open criticism. 
They are, however, playing with high stakes because 

’ they know that it is the force of example rather than 
excited persuasion which can help. To Gorbachev 
and his team the problem in China is not unconnect- 
ed with the problems in Cuba, Romania, East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia; there are also definite 
links with the still fluid situation in Hungary and 

.Poland. The negative experience of the sixties and 
his own democratic instinct would prevent Gorba- 
chev from taking sides in this tragic drama, especial- 
ly when the drama is still not played out. 

Then there is another aspect to this unique event. 
There is a fragility about the present solution in 
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Beijing which has to be taken into account by every- 
one doing business with that country. The old men 
are going one by one and the new PLA does not 
have the authority or the ideological stamina which 
the veterans of the revolution had; it is bound to 
become a much more normal, business-like, techni- 
cally effective, organisation. The first actions of tHe 


new leadership after the crackdown show that they © 


are prepared to meet some of the major demands of 
the students and the workers about corruption and 
elitism as long as the institutional authority of the 
Party and the army are not affected. Economic suc- 
cess might make it possible for the post-Deng transi. 
tion to be smooth. It remains, however, problematic. 
In such a situation, for a country like India. it 
would be only sensible to develop ongoing negotia- 
tions on the border and to see whether economic 
bilateral cooperation can be at all feasible especially 
in the border regions. Here, the example in the 
Sino-Soviet border is important even though the 
climatic differences would make the prospects in our 
part of the world less alluring. It is important also 
for us not to be carried away a8 a nation-state or as 
a government by justified individual indignation. 
The Tibet question is important here. We have 
refused, since 1950, to take up positions which 
cannot be sustained by our own military strength or 
by the possibilities of alliances. Other countries who 
have been most eloquent about Tibet are precisely 
those who are physically uninvolved and in no 
position to help in concrete terms. This realistic, 
unheroic policy should not be abandoned now when 
it is clear that the tendency in all countries of the 


world, both socialist and non-socialist, is to be more 


understanding and appreciative of minority concerns 
in each other’s territories. We have to leave it to 


Chinese democracy to find the answer to the Tibetan _. 


problem. We are not ina position to help, except ` 
by giving friendly encouragement to the Dalai Lama 
to enter into direct negotiations with Beijing. Also 
it is our government’s obligation to its own consti- 
tuency at home not to permit this to affect 
our bilateral relations when they are so delicate and 
when, after many years, there is some promise of 
improvement. 

The other area in which we can be a little more 
ambitious is to fully utilise, the Gorbachev agenda 
on disarmament and the utilisation of the resources 
devoted to armament for development in the poorer 
countries. Here, in an entirely civilised, ‘‘non- 
revolutionary”, but excitingly contemporary manner 
within the limits of the UN system, the three coun- 
tries can cooperate with beneficial consequences for 
all mankind. One of the demographic realities of 
the world today is that India and China together 
constitute one-third of mankind. If we add the 
other highly-populated developing nations of South 
Asia, we constitute almost one half of the world 
population. Our separate prosperity as nation-states 
assumes a global significance. It is in this ultimate 
comprehension of shared problems of development, 
internal organisation, concern for minorities and 
sensitivity to regional demands that the two great 
Asian nations can interact with each other and ~ 
present a common united approach towards our 
interlocutors in the developed world. Q 
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Malkani : Nationalism & Communalism 
(Contd. from page 40) 

Shivaji’s letter to Mirza Raja Jaisingh was written 
in Persian. In this letter he pointed out that Allah 
was the God of all people (Rab-ul-Alimeen) and not 
the God of Muslims only (Rab-ul-Muslimeen). He 
also said that all would have been well if Dara, and 
not an oppressor like Aurangzeb, had succeeded 
Shah Jahan. In brief, he was not fighting Islam; he 
was resisting an oppressor who swore by Islam. 
Shivaji himself had two Muslim generals — Siddi 
Hullal and Nur Khan — and three Muslim admirals 
— Siddi Sambal, Siddi Misri and Daulat Khan. The 
core of Guru Govind Singh’s forces was 500 Pathans. 
And at the battle of Haldighati, while the Mughal 
vanguard was led by Man Singh’s brother, Jagannath, 
Rana Pratap’s vanguard was led by Hakim Khan Suri. 

The Third Battle of Panipat (1761) was not a 
battle only between Afghan Muslims and Hindu 
Marathas, as is commonly believed. Both sides had 
mixed armies. The Maratha artillery at the Third 
Battle of Panipat was manned by Muslims led by 
Ibrahim Gardi, and prominent in Abdali’s army was 
the Nanga Sadhu contingent of Shuja-ud-daula, the 
Nawab of Banaras. Shuja-ud-daula’s chief adviser 
was Pandit Kashi Raj, a Maharashtrian Brahmin. It 
was Kashi Raj who negotiated .unsuccessfully with 
Sadashiv Rao Bhau. And after the Third Battle of 
Panipat, it was on Kashi Raj’s insistence that Bhau’s 
body was not taken to Kabul as a trophy, and the 
last tites were performed with due ceremony by 
Kashi Raj himself. 

There was prolonged mixing and increasing 
synthesis. Even while the Hindu was Hindu, and 
the Muslim, Muslim, they all began to feel Hindu- 
stani. Indian Hajis in Mecca were known as Hindi 
As E.B. Havell, an expert on “Indian Architecture” 
puts it: “All the Mohammedan styles — at Delhi, 
Ajmer, Agra, Gaur, Malva, Gujarat, Jaunpur and 
Bijapur — all these tell us plainly that, to the Indian 
builders, the sect of the Prophet of Mecca has only 
one of the many which made up the synthesis of 
Hinduism; they could be good Mohammedans but 
yet remain Hindu.” 

Itis significant that the Hindus and Muslims 
fought together in 1857. “There was more cultural 
uniformity in India between 1750 and 1850,” writes 
Prof Mujib, “than there has been ever before or 
since.” Actually this cultural uniformity became 
very real after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, and 
it survived right upto 1907, for full 200 years. 

However, the British sowed the seeds of Hindu- 
Muslim separatism soon after 1857. (They also 
sowed two other seeds of dissension: they concocted 
the ‘Aryan invasion’ theory to separate the South 
from the North; and they got a Sikh leader, Kahan 
Singh, the Prime Minister of Nabha, to write the 
pamphlet Hum Hindu Nahin Hain, to separate the 
Sikhs from the Hindus.) 


SHAKEN to their roots by the joint Hindu-Muslim 
action in 1857, they set about dividing the two. Till 
then the British Indian armies were mixed. The 
Bengal Army, the Bombay Army and the Madras 
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Army had Indians of all castes and communities in 
the same units. After 1857, they completely reorgan- 
ised the army. There were now separate regi- 
ments of Hindus and Muslims and even of Sikhs, 
Jats, Rajputs, Gurkhas, Mahars, etc. Eastern UP 
and Bihar, whose soldiers had revolted the most, 
were now declared ‘‘non-martial’’, barred from re- 
cruitment to the army, and otherwise crushed. That 
partly explains the general backwardness of Eastern 
UP and Bihar to this day. 

Because the Muslims had been more active than 
the Hindus in 1857, the British wreaked their venge- 
ance more on the Muslims than on the Hindus. 
British historians described Hindu rebels as 
*‘Pandeys” — after Mangal Pandey — but Muslim 
rebels as badmashes (rascals). The Jama Masjid, 
Delhi, was converted into a military stable. For 
some years Muslims were not allowed to enter Delhi. 
The Muslim society in North India suffered terribly. 
It was asa result ofthis acute suffering that under 
the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed a large section of 
the Muslims decided to lie low and tow the British 
line The instrument of this growing Anglo-Muslim 
alliance was the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Col- 
lege, Aligarh, presided over by a string of “‘empire- 
building” Englishmen. Noted Lelyveld in his 
Aligarh’s First Generation: “The British professors 
enforced attendance at prayers with a determination 
unmatched by their pious Muslim professors.” Very 
soon Principal Beck was all in all. The popular 
description of the situation was: Kaum Khuda ka, 
College Sir Syed ka, Hukum Beck Bahadur ka. 

When people, particularly in Bengal, began to 
talk of Swaraj and practise Swadeshi, the British 
decided to punish Bengal by partitioning it in 1905. 
The British also decided to change sides, and use the 
Muslim card. They organised a Muslim delegation 
to wait on the Viceroy, Lord Minto, at Simla in 
1906. This delegation asked for, and received, 
assurances of separate electorates and more seats 
and more jobs for the Muslims. It was a command 
performance. 

Lady Mary Minto, the Viceroy’s wife, noted in her 
diary that Dunlop Smith, the Viceroy’s Private Sec- 
retary, had sent her a note saying: “I must send 
Your Excellency a line to say thata very, very big 
thing has happened today. A work of statesmanship 
that will affect India and Indian history for many a 
long year. It is nothing less than the pulling back 
of sixty-two millions of people from joining the 
ranks of the seditious opposition.” 

Writes M.J. Akbar in his recent book on Nehru: 
“It took them just three years to institutionalise the 
guarantee to the Muslims through the principle of 
separate electorates in the famous Minto-Morley 
reforms of 1909. The Muslims had been given criti- 
cal advantages over Hindus. Apart from separate 
electorates and weightage, voting was made easier 
for them. A Muslim could become a voter if he paid 
tax on an income of only Rs 3000 per year while a 
Hindu had to have an income of Rs 3 lakhs 
(Rs 300,000). Similarly, in the graduate category, a 
Muslim needed to be a graduate of only three years’ 
standing, while a Hindu required thirty.” The seeds of 
partition had been carefully sown and amply watered, 
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What, ‘then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promotec 

by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing onc 
another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be- greater and self-governing. We 
have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 3 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 
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However, things did not come apart immediately. 
“Many Muslims joined the Hindus in opposing the 
"partition of Bengal. In 1916, Hindu and Muslim 
Jeaders signed the Lucknow Pact, making united 
-demands on the British. When Gandhiji first attend- 
-ed a Congress session, he thought Vithalbhai Patel, 
then sporting Fez cap, was a Muslim; and he 
thought Jinnah (his name, an obvious’ corruption of 
.Jaina) was a Hindu. Io 1921, Hindus and Muslims 
jointly agitated for the restoration of the deposed 
Sultan of Turkey as the Khalifa of the Muslim 
world. 

However, when the Khilafat movement failed, 
and the failure led to frustration, bickerings and 
violence, the British saw their opportunity; they now 
aided and abetted communalism. Separate electo- 
rates and separate organisations — the Muslim 
League in 1906 and the Hindu Mahasabha in 1909 
— began to separate and divide the people. 

The Muslims, according to the 1931 census, were 
less than 30 per cent of the Indian population. The 
Hindus agreed to 32 per cent representation for 
them. But the British outbid the Hindus (two sides 
of a triangle will always be greater than the third!) 
and, in 1933, they awarded the Muslims 33.3 per 
‘cent seats. They, thereby, effectively killed the 
Hindu-Muslim accord. It is now well established 
that the partition plan was conceived and executed 
by the British in their own — and their American 
‘cousins’ — imperial interests. The Muslims plumped 
for it only in continuation of their habit of Anglo- 
Muslim alliance since 1906. It is now also well 
documented that Jinnah and Churchill were in 
secret correspondenence all through the negotiations 
for transfer of power. The British Labour Govern- 
ment of Attlee reluctantly aquiesced to partition 
because Churchill’s Conservative Party was in a 
majority in the House of Lords, and it could have 
stalled the Indian Independence Act for years. The 
Mountbattens also played their sinister role in bend- 
ing the Congress leadership to their will and their 
wiles. However, it is significant that Pakistan was 
not demanded by the Ulema, but by English-educat- 
ed Muslims, led by the Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity, foolishly supported by the Communists. They 
set out to bifurcate India; in the event they only 
succeeded in trifurcating the Muslim Indians! 

The partition ofa living political organism like 
the Indian state inevitably led to much bleeding. 
And to this day India and Pakistan continue to arm 
— and waste their substance. This may be good for 
the war industries in the West — and for commis- 
sions for “leaders”; but it can only bode ill for the 
people of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. _ 

Itis important that the people of the Hindustan 
peninsula see through all this, come to an amicable 
settlement of all issues, and effect a Great National 
Reconciliation. For there is no doubt that the 
Hindus and Muslims of India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh are One People with a Common Destiny. 
However, before that is attempted, the old cobwebs 
of misinformation and misunderstanding have to be 
removed. . : 

The Hindus have an acute grievance against the 
“Muslim’ invaders who brought rack and ruin to the 
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country. However, India was not alone in its suffer- 
Ing: even Arab lands suffered terribly from the on- 
slaughts of the Turks and the Mongols. But Mus- 
lim Indians, while abiding by Islam, must disso- 
ciate themselves from the “exploits” of these scour- 
ges of mankind. 

The Hindus think that all conversions were for- 
cible. The Muslims think that all conversions were 
voluntary. The truth lies somewhere in-between. 
Many conversions were forcible; many more were 
caused by temptations of land/office; but many con- 
versions, particularly jn East Bengal, were volun- 
tary. (These people were Buddhists, with a weak 
will to resist; and they did not have the protection 
of the caste structure). Both the Hindus and Mus- 
lims have to recognise these facts. 

Many Hindus think that the Muslims were pro- 
British and that they did not take part in the free- 
dom movement. This, again, is only a half-truth. 
The fact is that, by and large, there was an Anglo- 
Hindu entente before 1905, and an Anglo-Muslim 
entente after that. The Muslims resisted British rule 
—and English language and Western culture — 
more than the Hindus. Tippu Sultan was the only 
Indian ruler who fought the British unto death. On 
the other. hand, the Hindus in many areas preferred 
orderly British rule to the anarchy of the eighteenth 
century, often presided over by decadent Nawabs. 
As Bankim Chandra remarked in his historic novel 
Ananda Math: “No doubt, the Muslim rule is over 
and the Hindu rule has not yet been established. But 
unless the British take over, there is no possibility 
of the revival of Sanatan Dharma. We shall advance 
towards the spiritual by mastering the secular 
through the medium of English education. Then 
there will be no hurdle in the way of spreading the 
Sanatan Dharma. The true Dharma will rise once 
again. Until that happens, until the Hindus become 
knowledgeable, accomplished and powerful, the 
British will continue to rule.” 

In 1857, the Muslims fought more than the Hindus. 
The Bengalis, who were to lead the freedom move- 
ment in another 50 years, were not prepared for it in 
1857. The Bengali colony in Kanpur put up a sign- 
board reading: “Bengalis, cowards, live here. No 
enemy of British.” 

In the 1921 movement also, the Muslims were 
more active than the Hindus. Jt was only in the 
1930 and the 1942 movements that the Muslims kept 
away due to the seeds of separatism sown by the 
British. In the INA and the Naval Mutiny again, 
the Muslims took an equal part. It would, therefore, 
not be correct to accuse the Muslims ofa lack of 
patriotism. 

On the other hand, many Muslims in India con- 
tinue, as per old habit, to complain about this and 
ask for that, to the irritation of the Hindus. These 
complaints need to be understood and explained — 
and these irritations removed. 

Taking only the broad issues, complaint number 
one of the Muslims is that there is much rioting in 
which Muslims suffer the most. One need not go into 
the genesis of riots or the relative losses of different 
communities. All violence is bad; and whether it is 
a Hindu ora Muslim who dies, it is the Bharat 
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Maffiiwhe bleeds. Both the Hindus and Muslims 
must jointly urge the government to maintain law 
apdotdecor get out. In the event of any serious 
Tieng, there must be an inquiry — and condign 
_ pamishment for the guilty and ample compensation 
for the victims. At the same time it must be recogni- 
sedcthatimost of the time the Hindus and Muslims 
agedivingrin peace and amity all over the land. The 
way:somd people play up the riots and make political 
capitalsout of them amounts to a defamation of our 
ceuatrycand our people. 

-Ciomplaint number two is that the Muslims don’t 
haNeva fair share of education, employment, industry, 
and:icommerce., 

-Te Muslims are welcome to attend government 
schools or start their own private schools, like any 
begly; ess. They can’t blame the Hindus or the 
gevernment for their children not going to school. 
Lack ofeducation in turn affects their chances for 
employment. A recent study shows that although 
thn.Muslims are 12 per cent of the total population. 
thésMuslims constitute only 1.2 per cent of the 
school population of India. It would seem that- the 
redil problem here is their weak educational tradition; 
very few :Brahmins embraced Islam. 

b¥raditionally, the Muslims were prominent as 
soldiers;:zamindars and artisans. Their misfortune 
istħatsoldiering has moved far away from sword- 
Wieldingrto computer-reading; and zamindari has 
been abolished as per the socialistic pattern of 
society. They are still very prominent in various arts 
andiccafts. And these artisans find it more profitable 
t@induct their children young in the family craft — 
andinot waste years on an education that will, at 
bestd getithem a job carrying less money than their 
andestral occupation. 

sindustry and commerce are free in India. Many 
Muslims are happily coming up well in these lines. 
Ist:ma¢ré:of them do so. Their problem here, again, 
seems to be that of a weak tradition; very few 
Vaishydd embraced Islam. I am reminded of Haji Sir 
Abduttam Haroon, businessman, a long-time Presi- 
dentrofothe Sind Provincial Muslim league. He could 
nofeget Muslim accountants; so he engaged Hindu 
acéOuntants. He had only one request to these 
accountants: they should read namaz! And they did 
-sifto keep their master happy! 

sGompldint number three is that they don’t have 

uatsil representation in the legislatures — and a 
fainshdren of political offices. Here the position is 
thatgheyyhave equal political rights. It is true that 
theatumber of Muslim legislators is less than their 
Profostion in the population. But they more than 
make up for that by securing the election of Hindus 
ofttheizithoice, who otherwise would not get elected 
dnck who, for that very reason, are specially solici- 
tæpt their interests. As for share in political 
pewssniitigoes by party, and not by community. If, 
however, the Muslims think better of proportional 
Tephesra tation — much of the non-Anglo-American 
workhibas the PR system — they are welcome to 
sonhdgnt the various parties for support on the 
subjeiib ' 
at Gomafiaint number four is that in a Hindu India, 
thesNfiskms are likely to lose their identity. Well, if 
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you are in a sea, you will get wet — and you cam 
hardly blame the water for that. In America, alt 
comers get Americanised. It is inevitable that in 
India everybody should get Indiannised. Eyen Urdin 
is 75 per cent Hindi. The important thing for the ~x 
Muslims to note is that Hinduism accepts great 
diversity. Among all the non-Muslim countries of ° 
the world wheré the Muslims are in sizeable num- 
bers — India, China, Russia, Balkans — the Muslims 
have a better position in India than anywhere else, - 
(In the Balkans, the Muslims have been told to bear 
loca] national names — or go away to Turkey. 
Albania, the only Muslim country in Europe, has 
also asked its people to give themselves old lllyrian 
names and not Arabic names.) These are facts that 
must be understood and appreciated. 

However, with the spread of modern communica- 
tions, a worldwide process of increasing homogeni- 
sation is going on. Every society has to separate 
essentials from non-essentials. And no society can 
afford to stand out as a sore thumb — in the name 
of “separate identity”. A “separate identity”, which 
not only separates but divides and disrupts, 
would not be acceptable anywhere. Here the real 
problem is created by Tabligh Jamat which insists on 
Muslim Indians changing their Indian habits and: 
customs, and adopting Persio-Turko-Arabic ways. 
Every society has its limits of toleration. In India 
these limits are wide. But nobody should strain these 


.limits to the breaking point. The minorities have 


Tights, and so have the majorities. While every 
opinion must be heard with respect, no minority can 
presume to veto the considered will of the majority 
on issue after issue. 

Indeed it is about time that we get over this 
minority-majority business and learned to live as 
equal citizens of a free country. Our national watch- 
word must be: “Justice for All and Appeasement of 
None”. The slaughter of Muslims in Hashimpoura 
near Meerut was a gross injustice; the yielding to 
communalism on Shah Bano case, was a gross 
appeasement. We must steer clear of both these 
cardinal sins. 

Much has been made of the BJP position on 
Ayodhya, the Minorities Commission, Article 370 
and the Uniform Civil Code. Commonsense demands 
that the old unhappy chapter of mass destruction of 
temples — and their conversion into mosques — is 
closed by handing over the three most sacred and 
much desecrated sites of Ayodhya, Mathura and 
Kashi to the Hindus. And no reasonable man should 
have any objection to enlarging the jurisdiction of 
the Minorities Commission to a Human Rights 
Commission — to take cognisance of not only 
minority grievances but of grievances of any aggriev- 
ed section of society. 

As regards the special position of Jammu & 
Kashmir State under Article 370 of the Constitution, 
the BJP opposes it because it is a “temporary and 
transitional provision”, and it is contrary to the- 
principle of equality of all States in a federation. On 
the other hand, it would like to give more financial 
and other powers to the States, so that all of them 
have more Powers than J & K today has even in its 
so-called spscial status, 
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As for the Uniform Civil Law, it is a Directive 
‘Principle of State Policy in the Constitution of India 
“(Article 44). “The so-called Muslim Law” has been 
-amended in a variety of ways by various countries. 

Today no two countries have the same Muslim Law 
in all respects. Even Pakistan has outlawed such 
medieval practices as instant divorce and polygamy. 
There is no reason why India cannot amend the 
Muslim Law at least in these two respects, to the 
-extent that even Pakistan has. 

Perhaps not many Muslims realise that until the 
Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Application Act, 
1937, the Muslims in the NWFP, Punjab, Gujarat 

.and Madras observed customary law. The Moplas of 
Malabar observed matriarchal system. The Memons, 
Khojas and Bohras observed the Hindu Law. 
When the BJP takes this position on these four 
issues, it is only making a declaration of its faith. 
‘(The Communist articles of faith, on the other hand, 
are: class conflict, dictatorship of the proletariat and 
liquidation of capitalism and imperialism.) Obviously 
the BJP can implement them only if, as and when 
there is a parliamentary majority for these moves. 
“The BJP is willing to wait, but it is not prepared to 
discard its principled positions for political 
expediency. 

The BJP believes in the unity of the Hindustan 
peninsula and the equality of all its people. It 
stands for “Justice for All and Appeasement of 
None”. It welcomes diversity so long as it does 
‘not destroy our overall unity. It invites the people 
-of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh to get over 


the trauma of the last 50 years, and drawrlok the 
historic experience of the preceding centuries to 
weave a new and happier pattern of life in the 
Hindustan peninsula. After all the hullabaloo abo 

riots, most of the Hindus and Muslims aré iin 
peace and amity most of the time. India ane 
tan, with all their hostility, have never fought “fot 
more than two weeks ata time. (Iran and Iraq bled 
each other for eight long years!) Even in- thesyear 
of partition, the best singers in Har Mandir, Amritsag, 
were Muslims. The men who built the samadhi, of 
Dr Hedgewar, the founder of the RSS in ,,Nagpug 
were Muslims. With all our diversities, we, in gbg 
Hindustan peninsula are One People, whatever:the 
number of states. We can, and must, live ,in,peagt 
and amity. OSET C) 

It is this consciousness of unity and brotheshagd 
that made Atal Behari Vajpayee of the BJP, when 
he was the Foreign Minister in the Janata Govern, 
ment at the Centre, to facilitate the moyemend 
of people between India and Pakistan., „And it 
is this same consciousness, that, given the opportt 
nity, may develop into a ““No-War Pact” and Jey. 
Joint Defence. The next step could be a Comp 
Market, with men and goods moving as freély bet- 
ween India, Pakistan and Bangladesh as between the 
UK, France and Germany. 

In this great scheme of things, there is no room 
for communalism and separatism, special rights and 
special position. All citizens must be free, happy, 
safe and equal in the lap of the Bharat Mata. That 


= 


is the faith of the Bharatiya Janata Party. O as 
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John Lall : Shoot First : Talk Later 
(Contd. from page 101) 


Yet the basis of sound administration has always 
been knowledge and understanding of the people 
and their problems. 


Restoring the centrality of good order as the basis 
of achievable welfare is not impossible or even 
supremely difficult, although we are rapidly making 
it so. But it will necessarily take united effort by the 
government and the administrative class. Nor can 
it be a one-shot affair, with bunting hung out and a 
rented crowd clapping hands. The effort will call 
for rigorous self-analysis, particularly by the political 
executive. It is they who call the shots. Only 
slightly less important is what, with more optimism 
than accuracy, is sometimes referred to as the ‘cutting 
edge’ of the administration, or the officials who are 
expected to do the job. 

The real difficulty is the acute dearth of know- 
how, not ability, which was never lacking. In the 
late 1930s, S.N. Maitra’s first collector was Gunning 
who, at the time, had twenty five years service. 


During the war we were projected into districts with 
only five years service. It was an emergency, but we 
were well trained, under hard taskmasters. If a. 
district officer's job primarily called for a capacity to- 
take decisions, years would not matter much; but 
experience makes a critical difference. Now many 
district officers are launched before they know 
enough about their responsibilities. There is little 
perception of the intricacies of threats to law and 


order. Superficially, they seem deceptively simple. 
Shoot first, talk later, has become standard 
practice. There isa finality about it which absolves. 


the man who orders the use of arms (if they don’t go 
off under pressure without anyone really knowing. 
why) from the very much uncertain, nerve-racking 
though ultimately satisfying method ‘of trying to- 
understand the problem and resolve it by patient 
negotiation. 


This is the humane way, the constructive approach 
to good order as the basis of community welfare. As 
if killing a few at the head of a crowd is not itself 
the most serious breakdown of all. Permanent scars 
invariably remain. It would be a miracle if Ladakh 
is ever the same again. D 
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P.S. Gupta : Power Sector 
(Contd. from page 113) 


voltage transformers, switchgear, pumps, heat ex- 
changers, valves, seamless steel tubes and heavy 
castings and forgings. 

The BHEL has made an entry into communica- 
tion field with the manufacture of EPABX and RAX 
based on C-Dot technology. It also has plans to 
make other telecommunication equipment. 


Oil Sector 


To ONGC and Oil India, -the BHEL has been 
regularly supplying on-shore deep drilling rigs and 
X-mas tree valves and well heads. The BHEL has 
also indigenously developed and started supplying 
super deep drilling rigs.’ Cathodic protection sys- 
tem which is used to prevent corrosion of off-shore 
vessels, structures and pipelines and which has 
hitherto been imported is also manufactured by the 
company. 


Transportation 

The BHEL designs, manufactures and supplies 
electric traction and control equipment for a wide 
variety of electric and diesel locomotives, under- 
ground metro coaches and electric multiple units 
for suburban trains. Marine turbines for the Indian 
Navy and diesel generator sets for a variety of uses 
are also manufactured.- The BHEL has also started 
producing AC locomotives for the railways and 
diesel shunting locomotives for the industries. 


International Operations 


The reliability and competitive performance have 
not only enabled the BHEL to win most of the 
thermal project contracts within the country but 
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also several from abroad. Eighty per cent of boi- 
lers installed in Malaysia are of BHEL make. The- 
BHEL has also recently commissioned a bydro set 
in Tenompangi in Malaysia. The BHEL has been 
supplying Power plant components and systems to- 
famous Japanese companies for installation in 
China and other Aaian countries. The BHEL also- 
regularly exports insulators, haulage winches and 
services for renovation, maintenance and operation 
of power stations. 


Human Resource Development 


The most prized asset of this company is its. 
75,000 employees. The Human Resource Develop- 
ment Institute and other training institutes of the 
company play a big role in not only keeping their 
skills updated and finely honed but also adding 
new skills when required. Every employee is given 
an equal opportunity to develop himself and im- 
prove his position. Continuous training & retraining, 
a positive work culture and participative style of 
management have led to the development of a very 
committed and motivated work force and producti- 
vity and quality level. 


BHEL Culture 


Current research has shown that there is a strong: 
correlation between culture and performance. Much 
of the success and growth of the BHEL is due to 
the culture and work ethos that has slowly evolved 
over the years. It is aculture which emphasises 
concern for the people and customers, respect and 
mutual trust, a participative style of management 
and pursuit of professional excellence. These are 
the values which have enabled the BHEL to readjust 
with the fast changing business environment and 
equip itself to meet the challenges of future with. 
confidence. OJ 
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Shahabuddin : Menace of Communalism 
(Contd. from page 41) 
Why was the government such a silent spectator? Is 
the government so incompetent? 

The Sandhu Sansad was organised in the Kumbh 
Mela where all this heat was generated. This Sansad 
which passed anti-national resolutions, against the 
very concept of our nationhood, against the very 
concept of India as we know it, had the full coopera- 
tion and support of the government authorities. I 
put in a question in the Lok Sabha but my question 
was refused. I asked as to who gave them the land 
and why these people could not be booked. But 
nothing has been done. I was told: ‘let this be over 
and they would be dealt with; now millions of people 
are there and something can happen if we use a big 
stick.’ Now they are marching across the land; they 
are marching to Delhi. The government has been 
acting, like the classical monkeys of Mahatma 
Gandhi: the government does not see; the govern- 
ment doesnot hear and the government does not 
speak. They do not take action against inflamma- 
tory slogans, provocative speeches, abusive slogans 
and derogatory wall-writings and vicious hate litera- 
ture Circulated around the country. They do nothing. 

The concept of federalism comes very handy to 
the government. Whenever one asks the government 
what it was doing to deal with all this, pat comes the 
reply, “But we are a federal country. It is all a State 
matter. We, the Central Government, have no re- 
sponsibility. We do not even monitor it, we do not 
keep any statistics or maintain figures.” 

What is happening today is the result of this inac- 
tion and insensitivity. The government must use the 
authority that has been vested into it. It must use all 
the legal and administrative power that the people 
of India have reposed init, if the situation has to 
change. If these mischievous elements are to be 
brought under control, if these evil organisations are 
to be eliminated from public life the government has 
to be more serious and effective. Only then it can 
control such organisations like the RSS, the Bajrang 
Dal and the VHP. 

But I take my hats off to the Chief Minister of 
Bihar, the Home Minister of Rajasthan and the Chief 
Minister of Gujarat who have named these organisa- 
tions. But they also plead their inability to do any- 
thing, because there is no Central directive. We 
must plead with the Government of India to issue 
a directive that these organisations must be handled 
suitably. 

The Vishwa Hindu Parishad is running a campaign 
throughout the country to arouse the religious senti- 
ments of the people on the question of Ram Janma- 
bhoomi on false premises. Their game is political. 
It is not a dharmik sammelan, it is not a procession 
of piety; itis a political game they are playing. 
They want to benefit a particular political party. It 
is an election activity and the government seems to 
be silent on this question. They are trying to poison 
the Hindu mind; they are trying to breed hatred 
among the people and the government does nothing 
to stop it. 

Ramchanderji is a symbol of Indian culture. 
Iqbal, the great poet, called him Imam-e-Hind. There 
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cannot be a greater title than that — the Imam of 
India. We all honour and respect him and these 

people are trying to dishonour his memory, through 
acts of illegality, through acts of unlawful trespass, 

through the proposed demolition of a place of 
worship. That is not Hinduism; that is not the 
cult of Rama; that is not the message of Hindu 

culture. The Vishwa Hindu Parishad organised this 
Ramshila Pooja throughout the country. No text 

of Hindu architecture or temple architecure, 

prescribes shila pooja. It is a total invention. I 

brought it to the notice of the Home Minister. It 

has got no sacred character at all; it has got no 

religious sanction at all. A procession, that is tradi- 

tonal, has got legal rights; a procession which is 
invented to disturb law and order has no legal rights 

at all. It should be banned. It has not been banned 

and the result is that the country is on fire and we 

do not know how many more places would be set on 

fire. I really shudder to think that when these little 

streams join together, from villages to panchayats, 
from panchayats to district towns and from the 

district towns to the capital towns and then onwards. 
to Ayodhya as a mighty stream, a mighty flood, 

what all shall be carried away in that flood? The secu- 

lar structure, the democratic temper of the people, 

the bhaichara, the traditional amity, the philosophy of 
coexistence, the claims of brotherhood, our nationa- 

lism, our nationhood, all that would be drowned in 

that mighty stream. 


I appeal to the government to stop these proces- 
sions locally and the transportation of these bricks 
to Ayodhya. After all, nothing can be constructed 
in Ayodhya now. The matter is sub judice. 

They say that in Ayodhya they are going to lay 
the foundation-stone of the proposed Ram Janma- 
bhoomi temple on November 9-10, 1989. I would 
not go into the legal and historical questions at all 
I would deal only with the current situation. 

We should know from the government whether 
the government has seen the ground-plan of this 
temple at any stage. Have they examined it to find 
out whether this ground plan covers or does not 
cover the site of the present Babari Masjid which is 
sub judice, which is ‘disputed premises’, whose title 
has not been decided, whose case is pending before 
the Special Bench of the Allahabad High Court at 
Lucknow. If the title has not been decided, then to 
lay the foundation-stone of a structure which 
involves the demolition of the Babari Masjid is 
obviously an illegal act. Why should the government 
permit this illegal act? Why should they permit this 
patently unlawful activity? After all, according to 
that ground plan, the temple simply canrot be con- 
structed without demolishing the Babari Masjid. 

I must admit that the Vishwa Hindu Parishad is 
absolutely honest. Even after giving the so-called 
undertaking to the Government of India, the very 
next day its Secretary-General, Ashok Shingal, went 
on record and said to the Organiser on Septem- 
ber 27: “The sanctum sanctorum or the garbha griha 
of the proposed temple will remain at the same place 
where at present worship is being made of the idot 
of Shri Ram Lala Virajaman.” He added: “The 
struggle of the Hindu society is for the sanctum 
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sanctorum of the Janmabhoomi. In case the Hindus 
do not get this place till November 9, there shall be 
a sangharsh for the Janmabhoomi.”’ So, he shall not 
be content with laying the foundation-stone ofa 
dwara 30 feet away or 100 feet away on November 9. 
He has threatened to launch a struggle to take over 
the Babari Masjid, if on November 9 he does not 
get it. 

What is important is not the distance at which 
the foundation-stone will be laid. What is important 
is the ground plan. Therefore, the government should 
take a more forthright view. If the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad wishes to construct a temple according to 
a plan which covers the Babari Masjid, they have to 
wait until the case is decided, until the title to the 
Babari Masjid is determined. If the title is decided 
in their favour, then of course, they can take over 
the place and do what they like with it. But until 
then they have to wait. Of course, if they havea 
different plan or if they revise the plan and build a 
temple to the honour and glory of Lord Rama, total- 
ly separate and distinct from the Babari Masjid, with 
no possibility of conflict of interest with the Babari 
Masjid, then like any other project of public interest, 
the government can deal with it. 

The government should make it absolutely clear 
that in this struggle for Hindu votes, the ruling party 
is not in the race. Unfortunately, the impression is 
that the BJP alone is not in this game but other 
parties are also looking for the Hindu vote because a 
‘Hindr’ vote does exist now. 

I would like a categorical declaration to that effect 
by every political party in the country: that the BJP is 
a political outcaste, because the BJP does not believe 
in the secular order; the BJP is against Indian nation- 
alism and we shall have nothing to do with the BJP. 
Let everyone say that. 

The government should, therefore, take a very 
clear stand. Either the Vishwa Hindu Parishad should 
change their plan or they should defer the founda- 
tion-laying ceremony. The Home Minister has made 
it very clear that the government has so far not given 
any land. Perhaps some such negotiations are afoot. 
He must kill the very possibility of such a transaction 
taking place. 

The Home Minister has said that the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad has committed itself to abide by the 
court decision. Unfortunately here is a report in The 
Telegraph of October 6 in which Ashok Shingal has 
said: 

It is a fact that Buta Singh had a meeting with the 

Vishwa Hindu Parishad leaders at his own initiative and 

the only thing discussed was law and order. There is no 

uestion of accepting the court verdict as the Constitution 
docs not vest powers in the court to question the divine 
faith of the people. 

So, their claim is based on the divine faith of the 
people. Therefore how can a court come in their 
way? But the Minister says that Shingal or the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad has agreed to abide by the 
court’s decision. There is a general impression that 
the government has capitulated before the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad. I think it is in the interest not 
only of the ruling party but of the country as a 
whole that such an impression must immediately be 
removed. 

The people of this country are wedded to the 
concept of justice, to the concept of dharma. Nobody 


wants anarchy. Neither a Hindu nor a Muslim wants 
a civil war and bloodshed. In this game all would 
suffer and all fingers would be burnt. Not only 
Akshya Brahmachari but Kamalapati Tripathiji him- 
self told me: 
oF AT aS Te Hua frat F ar gre aay ata 
gaT |” (“I will die but will not allow such a sin to be 
committed in my Ifetime,”’) 

This great son of India, this great Brahmin from 
Banaras, Says: 

A ait at A tar og at sa gary” 
(“I will not allow sucha sin to be committed ın my 
lifetime ’’) 

1 would certainly like to pay a tribute to Akshaya 
Brahmachari who was the first man to say “I will 
die but save Babari Masjid.” I would also like to 
pay a tribute to a man like Chandrashekhar who has 
been pelted with stones but has taken a clear and 
firm stand on the question of Babari Masjid. I 
would also like to pay a tribute to a great national 
leader, Rajeswara Rao, who told meon his 75th 
birthday: _ 

“gada aga, At stat A gama ay aaa I 
gA ote at emer sel gl amt sath afena act 
at} ai ara Hatt He sm, wal afea ag? 
zea eat |’ (“Shahabuddin sahb, revolution will not 
come in my lifeume. I have no desire to live, if Babari 
Masjid is demolished, I will sacrifice my life, I will not 
allow Babari Masjid to be demolished.’’) 
He has given a call to all the secular forces in the 
country to assemble on November 8 to thwart their 
evil designs and save the country. I appeal to all 
the secular parties to endorse this great call of the 
CPI with a firm and unanimous resolve. 

The Home Minister had himself made a suggestion 
at a meeting of the leaders about enacting a law that 
will protect the status of all places of worship as on 
August 15, 1947. Nothing has happened. Since the 
meeting, six months have elapsed. Such legislation 
shall put an end to all the troubles in the future. Let 
us wipe the slate clean. Let us curb these evil designs 
once and for all. 

Babari Masjid is not a Hindu-Muslim question. 
We should not Jook at it that way. It is a question 
of the sanctity of the Constitution of India. It 
is a question of the rule of law and the supremacy 
of law. It isa question of the validity of India’s 
composite culture. It is a question whether we shall 
be worthy of being called a civilised society or we 
shall go back to the law of the jungle. We cannot 
afford to fail the test. I, therefore, appeal not only 
to the government, not only to the political parties, 
but to the very conscience of the nation, to the 
guardians of our secularism, the people of India, to 
the respected figures of our national life, to come 
forward, intervene and force the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad to stop this mischievous game and not to 
lay the foundation-stone of any structure in Ayodhya 
until such time as the title to the disputed premises 
is settled by the highest judicial authority in the 
country. - 

I also appeal to the government, to stop these 
processions. If they cannot interfere with shila 
pooja, let them at least have Ramshilas stocked where 
they are till such time as they are needed in 
Ayodhya. 2 
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Amrik Singh : Education 
(Contd. from page 46) 
to reason that they should be required to pay. 

Those who belong to the vocationaJ stream are in a 
different category. In statutory terms they have no 
tight to free instruction. But in terms of employment 
policies that the country should follow, these in the 
vocational stream should be treated differently; it 
needs to be recognised that their situation is different. 

The country is suffering from acute unemployment 
as well as underemployment. Most jobs that can be 
created are at the middle levels. These students in 
the vocational stream are being trained precisely for 
the middle level jobs. To help them to fit into the 
proposed pattern, it would be highly desirable, at 
least in the preliminary stages of the changeover, 
that the vocational stream 1s promoted and given 
encouragement. Tuition waiver is one of the ways 
of doing so. 

Once this threefold distinction is drawn, it would 
help us to identify the class composition of the 
student body at that level. It would also help us to 
establish schools with the requisite facilities and in 
requisite numbers. A certain amount of district level 
planning would have to be done, more particularly 
in respect of schools in the vocational stream. Voca- 
tions which can be followed in that particular area 
are to be given greater attention than otherwise and 
so this division into various categories would become 
an aid to planning. 

A good deal of what has been stated above would 
sound distasteful to some people. Thisis beeause 
they are accustomed to free schooling at that level. 
Considering the fact that even at the time of the 
1990 census, the percentage of literacy would be 40 
per cent plus and no more, it must be acknowledged 
that lack of resources is one of the problems as far 
as the spread of education is concerned. To the 
extent, therefore, that more funds can be generated 
through those sections of the population which can 
pay but which are not made to pay today, a certain 
amount of rethinking and planned effort are called 
for. The whole thing must be seen in the wider, 
national context rather than in the context of how 
it would pinch some people who are accustomed to 
a service for which they do not pay anything at all. 


II 


THE threefold division has academic connotations 
also. In the case of category (a), students wish to do 
a little more advanced work than they have done till 
the age of 14. Without being too specific about it, 
one could say thatthe NCERT policy document 
takes care of the problem to a large extent. There is 
a problem however, in regard to the second category 
of students, that is, those who wish to goon to 
college and university. In most universities, while the 
three year degree courses have been introduced their 
linkage with the + 2 stage is by and large unsatis- 
factory. 

With the addition of two years at the school level, 
those who pass out are not as unprepared for college 
education as they were till the introduction of, and 
by now the general acceptance of the + 2 system. 
Instances are not unknown where the first year in 
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college, if not also a part of the second year, is more 
or less a repetition of what students have done at 
the + 2 level. 

Here the situation varies from’ subject to subject. 
In certain subjects, particularly the science subjects, 
students have attained a certain level of competence. 
Since what they are required to do at the college leveF 
is not properly linked up with what was done in school 
a substantial section of the students feel that they 
are wasting their time. This is a problem which has 
not received sufficient attention so far. What may be 
described as the academic conscience of the country 
is in a seriously undeveloped form. In its absence, 
there is hardly anyone to take pointed notice of the 
problem or attempt to rectify the situation 


Were there to be a clear all-India pattern in this 
regard, it would be possible to generalise. But the 
situation varies from university to university. In cer- 
tain universities there is better alignment between 
the + 2 and the college stage than in certain others, 
The same statement can be made in respect of certain 
subjects than in respect of certain others. 

What is sought to be analysed here is, as already 
stated, a very real problem. When decisions at the 
CABE level are taken, those are taken in broad 
terms, How precisely they are translated into syllabi 
which are expected to mesh with others at the + 2 
and the college level is another matter. 

More than anyone else, it is the university 
academics who are to blame for this state of affairs. 
When they sit as members of various committees at 
the + 2 stage, they aim rather high and talk in 
somewhat elevated tones. At that particular point 
of time, what they are doing is to prepare students 
for entry into the higher stream; that is how their 
mind works. But when they sit in university acade- 
mic councils, they are, as it were, suddenly overtaken 
by what may be described as academic paralysis. 

In one way, they would like to aim rather high. 
In another way, they cannot do so because the 
college teachers who are fairly strongly represented 
at that level are not willing to break with the 
existing conventions. Over the years they have been 
accustomed to a low level of performance. For 
them to step up the level of their performance would 
require considerable hard work and getting attuned 
to some of the advances, which have been made in 
knowledge, in recent decades, as for instance in the 
life sciences. But none of these advances are fully 
reflected in the academic syllabi at the college level 
for reasons described above. 

In plain words itis their academic conservatism 
which now comes in the way. In theory they are all 
for innovation and upgrading of the syllabi. In 
practice they are hesitant and unable to carry 
through what, if challenged, they would be prepared 
to stand up for and defend. Seen another way, the 
gap between what they say and what they do is wide; 
sometimes embarrasingly so. 

One way of understanding this problem is to pose 
the question in this manner: what are the objectives. 
of the first degree? There is considerable lack of 
clarity about it. The UGC has tried to do some 
thinking and offer some leadership in this regard. It 
was at the end of the seventies that the UGC worked: 
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ut certain guidelines in regard to new courses at 
‘the undergraduate level. 

These guidelines are distinguished by three notable 
features. One is the general attempt to upscale 
things; the second is to introduce a strong element 
of application so that what is done in college can be 

qelated to life and made applicable in the various 
situations that arise in day to day affairs. A third 
element too is there; but it is somewhat muted. This 
is related to the first element, that is, to upscaling 
the general level of performance and thereby pre- 
paring students for the Master’s degree course. 

This point of view is not clearly articulated 
thowever. Were the universities to be more positive 
and more specific in their approach, they can easily 
put in whatever they wish to put in. All this is 
explicit in the UGC scheme for under-graduate 
studies; only it needs to be made explicit. 

While the third aspect has been taken care of here 
and there, the first part, (upscaling things), is for 
obvious reasons, relatively neglected. As to the 
second part which refers to the application of what 
is learnt in the classroom, hardly anything has been 
done; that is where the whole exercise of restructur- 
ing undergraduate courses has got stuck, 

It is not necessary to elaborate on these aspects 

any further. Except to call attention to the fact that 
‘the linkage between what is done at the -+ 2 stage 
-and the college level is weak and ineffectual. This 
-dimension of the problem ought to receive much 
greater attention than it does at present. One reason 
why it happens this way has been described as 
academic conservatism. But the second part of the 
‘explanation is equally uncomplimentary to the 
academics. Those at the higher secondary level 
whose job it is to assist in the process of syllabus- 
making are much too diffident and those from the 
«college and university background understand their 
own problem but not that of the high or higher 
secondary schools. 

University and college people understand the 
fequirements of post-graduate work and to that 
extent they insist upon certain things which, strictly 
speaking, are dispensable but if carried out do not 
do any harm. What is doing harm is the obvious 
and emphatic neglect of suitable linkages between 
the + 2 and the college stage. Precisely speaking, 
what is required is a clear networking between 
academic achiovement at the school level and its 
continuation, indeed consolidation and diversifica- 
tion, at the college level. if i 

To say anything more in regard to this issue is 
not called for except to refer to the controversy 

regarding the total duration of school and college 
education. The UGC has decided that for anyone 
who wishes to go on to the Master’s stage a student 
should have had 15 years of education. Whether it 
is 10+2+3 or 10+2+2+1 is not its concern. In 
other words, a university is free to split the three 
years degree course into two parts. It can have a two 
year Pass course and a one-year Honours course. 
Some states have adopted this pattern. 

Its great merit is that those who want a degree do 
not have to spend an extra year. That year is meant 
for those who wish to either equip themselves better 
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or go on to the Master’s course. UP, as already 
referred to, did not stick to its earlier pattern though 
it stood to gain both academically and financially. 
Even after having adopted the new pattern, it is not 
able to implement it fully — largely for financial 
reasons. And now to problems connected with the 
vocational stream. 


IV 


IT is more than a century since the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission (1882) recommended diversification 
of courses in the school system. This recommenda- 
tion was reiterated by almost all subsequent commit- 
tees and commissions, including the Secondary 
Education Commission which reported in 1952. The 
Education Commission (1964-66) went much beyond 
what had been recommended till then. It suggested 
that 50 per cent of the students be brought under 
the rubric of the vocational stream. 

A quartér century later, hardly any significant 
progress has been made. When the National Policy on 
Education (NPE) went into this question, it noted 
the fact that only about 25 per cent of the student 
population was covered by the vocational stream. 
Consequently it recommended a much more modest 
target, that is, 10 per cent of the students to be given 
vocational instruction by 1990 and 25 per cent by 
1995. 

As it appears at this moment, the target reached 
by 1990 would be nearer four than five per cent. In 
other words, even the target of 10 per cent for which 
a lead period of four years has been provided would 
not be reached. What happens in 1995 is anybody’s 
guess. 

Why so? There are a number of explanations and 
those would have to be gone into one by one. But 
the basic explanation is the fact that having evolv- 
ed in a certain manner for a century and a half, 
people have got accustomed to a certain way of 
functioning and, therefore, they do not wish to 
change. The very fact that, for over a century, a 
change has been consistently recommended and not 
carried out should sensitise us to the fact that with- 
out an extraordinary effort we would not be able to 
bring about the change. 

The most obvious part of this effort is to recog- 
nise that in our economy we do not attach sufficient 
importance to skills at the middle level. This has a 
good deal to do with our social attitudes. When we 
analyse who are the people that operate at the 
middle levels, it becomes clear that it is mainly the 
traditional craftsmen and artisans who, following 
their ancestral profession, take to jobs at the middle 
levels. 

Be it a carpenter, an electrician or an ironsmith, a 
painter or any other kind of artisan at that level, 
most of them come from a certain social back- 
ground. Whatever they know, they have learnt from 
their ancestors. Some new kinds of jobs have been 
created during recent decades and, therefore, some 
people have diverted their attention from their 
ancestral professions and gone into these jobs. 

For example, lathe work is not traditional nor ig 
that of sanitary fittings anything but modern. People 
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who were following the traditional professions have 
:taken up these jobs and picked up the relevant skills. 
In certain parts of the country, some of these people 
have shown uncommon qualities of adaptability and 
innovativeness. The industrial Training Institutes 
(ITIs) and certain other craft schools give training 
in these various crafts. Over the years that network 
has been expanding and, therefore, the capacity to 
impart skills has also been growing. But there is 
usually a wide gap between what needs to be done 
and is actually being done. 

It is this gap which has been sought to be filled 
up through diversification at the +2 level; the voca- 
tion stream has no meaning other than this. While 
acertain category of students go into craft schools 
comparatively early, another category continues with 
the kind of schooling generally available and winds 
up by opting for the vocational stream. In terms of 
objectives, there is no basic difference between the 
vocational stream and the other institutions which 
impart training in crafts. In terms of access, re- 
sources, management and a few allied matters, there 
are notable differences however. 

One notable difference that requires to be under- 
lined is that in the vocational stream there is a good 
deal of emphasis on practical training. But this is 
so more in theory than in practice. When one looks 
at the vocational schools and how they perform, it is 
clear that the objectives are far from fulfilled in most 
cases. Learning from some of the mistakes made, 
the NCERT has tried to carry out mid-course 

-corrections. Not all states are prepared to accept the 
revised recommendations of the NCERT. In conse- 
quence there isa certain amount of avoidable con- 
fusion and overlap. 

Without going into these details, the more rele- 
vant thing that requires to be noted is that not all 
states have opted for vocationalisation with that 
degree of zeal and commitment which is required. 
For instance, in terms of the 1987-88 data, Tamil 
Nadu has around 1250 such schools whereas UP, the 
biggest state in the country, does not have even 500 
of them. Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka too have 
taken some initiative as has Maharashtra some- 
what recently. Kerala is not particularly keen on it, 
nor are the states in the entire Hindi-speaking belt. 
It is not necessary to provide more details except to 
make the point that most of the states are not enthu- 
siastic. Without their active involvement nothing 
will happen and indeed very little is happening. 

In the period following the adoption of the NPE, 
the Centre attempted to take some initiative. One 
special meeting of the CABE was convened to attend 
to discuss this problem on a priority basis. Certain 
decisions too were taken but it appears that the 
momentum is petering out. For instance, one of the 
decisions taken was that a Bureau would be estab- 
lished in the Department of Education to deal with 
the problems of vocational education. That is yet to 
be set up. Similarly, an All India Advisory Body was 
to be setup as was a similarly high-powered Insti- 
tute. There were several other related decisions as 
well. None of them has been repudiated or recon- 
sidered; only each one of them is awaiting full 
implementation. 
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A small sum of 50 crores was allocated for voca- 
tionalisation in 1988-89. In the succeeding year also, 
about the same magnitude of funding has been 
provided. This is much too inadequate. It would be 
helpful to recall here that the target fixed in the NPE 
was 10 per cent of the student population to be 
brought into the vocational stream by 1990. Going 
by a simple rule of arithmetical calculation, the mini- 
mum funding to be provided for this stream had to 
be 10 per cent of the total outlay both at the Centre 
and at the State levels together with something addi- 
tional for the special requirements in respect of 
vocationalisation. What is being provided is not 
even a small proportion of what should have been 
provided and hence the problem. 

Overarching this apathy towards vocational eduva- 
tion is the issue of the social attitudes that govern 
our approach to vocationalisation. Despite a good 
deal of talk about the dignity of labour, the fact of 
the matter is that there is a strong prejudice against 
working with our hands. Those who already belong 
to the artisan classes are accustomed to doing things 
in a certain way. They were barn into a social milieu 
where working with one’s hands has been the tradi- 
tionally accepted thing. Their opting for middle level 
jobs therefore is not a break with their past but a 
kind of continuation and a logical sequel to what 
they are expected to do. 

When it comes to other segments of population, 
it is a different story. Most people are reluctant to 
do manual work. In the colonial set-up, they were 
much more content either to take up domestic work 
or low level jobs in the government or the private 
sector. In fact their preference was not for domestic 
service but for other types of work. Most of them 
come from the category of landless labourers. They 
have nothing to sell except their labour. Both our 
social miliea and the educational system singularly 
fail to inject any new ideas or attitudes or skills. 

The pressures of the market have begun to tell 
somewhat more decisively and more and more people 
are beginning to find that, in terms of income, 
middle level jobs are remunerative. That is why there 
is a trend in that direction. But the trend is not being 
fortified by corresponding changes in the educational 
system. And that is where the vocational bias comes 
inas a powerful tool of intervention in favour of 
the newly emerging social forces. By failing to take 
note of these forces and by projecting them in educa- 
tional terms, the educational system has failed to 
provide that kind of lead which it ought to have 
provided. 


vV 


HOW to go about it? One part ofthe answer has 
been already suggested. And tbat refers to a change 
of social attitudes. Clearly it is not the educational 
system that can bring about such changes, it is forces 
other than educational which have to intervene. 
Despite some efforts made in this behalf by Gandhi 
and several others to promote the importance of the 
dignity of labour, we have not had much success. 
Nor is the situation likely to change significantly 
unless there is a social movement which operates at 
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the grass-roots level. How such a movement can be 
initiated or carried forward isin any case beyond 
the scope of this discussion. 

But there is one thing which may be looked at 
somewhat closely and which, if organised suitably, 
can lead to appropriate social changes. This refers 
to the linkage between industry and education. As 
would be readily recognised, during the last century 
and a half this linkage has been singularly weak and 
far from meaningful. Here a distinction must be 
drawn between the organised and unorganised 
industry. 

Organised industry functions in a manner where 
there is a good deal of emphasis on high perfor- 
mance. The educational support to it comes from 
technical colleges which too are fairly well organ- 
ised. In any case, the market being all-India in 
character, competition amongst the various sellers 
has a considerable impact on the situation. Each one 
of them attempts to out-produce and out-sell the 
other. The producers can be successful only when 
their products are both better and cheaper. This, 
therefore, imposes an obligation upon the organised 
industry to function at a high level of innovativeness 
and productivity. 

However, it is nòt this sector of economy which 
has any direct connection or dealings with unorgan- 
ised industry. What we are concerned with is the 
informal sector. The vocational stream caters to that 
particular sector of economy more than the organ- 
ised sector, | 

This little bit of attempt at analysis should indi- 
cate where the weakness lies. It lies precisely in the 
manner in which unorganised industry functions. 
Mostly people working in this sector operate in and 
for the local market. Sometimes they face competi- 
tion but, as often as not, there is hardly any com- 
petition. Consequently the products of the unorgan- 
ised sector which circulate in the market are not 
unoften shoddy and sometimes even sub-standard. 

There is hardly any keen sense of awareness of 
what is called quality. That being so, the attitude is, 
“anything goes”. And it does go. As long as the 
public is willing to buy shoddy stuff, it will continue 
to be pproduced and sold. It is at that level, there- 
fore, that awareness of excellence and high quality 
has to be created and fostered. 

Another instance of this approach to things is 
illustrated by the widespread and extensive adultera- 
tion of food stuff that occurs all the time and in 
almost every state. To some extent this is an example 
of. greed, even sharp practices. But much more seri- 
ous than that is our willingness to treat these viola- 
tions of law more or less casually. The state of mind 
in both cases is the same. 

In this connection the potentially educative role 
of the consumer protection movement should not be 
overlooked. A law has now been passed whereby the 
rights of consumers are better protected than they 
were tilla few years ago. But such is the state of 
public apathy that even though a law exists on the 
statute book, follow-up action is not being taken 
almost anywhere and the situation continues to be 
-what it has been all these years. 

Another piece of legislation adopted recently also 
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needs to be referred to; The Apprenticeship Act was- 
recently amended so as to enable those who are 
studying in the vocational stream to be eligible for- 
being treated as apprentices though, to be sure, it 
must be added that there are still problems there. 

However, it is a step in the right direction. Unfor- 

tunately, not much concrete action has yet been 

taken and, as in the case of protection to the con- 
sumers, the powers sanctified by law are not being 

put to effective use. 

This brief digression, ir digression itis, should 
indicate clearly that our real weakness lies in the 
forging of linkages between the unorganised sector and’ 
the vocational stream of education. This is where the- 
State governments come in. All that the Centre can 
do is to pass the right kind of legislation. That has. 
been done, or almost so. To put that into effect, 
however, is something which only the State Govern- 
ments can do and they are dragging their feet. 

Perhaps the situation is worse than that. Most of 
them do not understand the close and creative link- 
ages that ought to exist between unorganised 
industry and the vocational aspect of éducation. 
When one comes to think of it, the vocationat 
stream- will succeed only to the extent that those who 
pass out find employment in the expanding informal 
sector. If they do not get employment, most of them 
would naturally raise the question why they should 
go into the vocational stream. 


To be told that things would not be better for- 
them were they to remain in the general stream 
would not help matters. Would they be content to 
receive general education even if it does not in any 
way improve their prospects of employment? That. 
is what they are accustomed to. Even if the outcome 
is what happens everyday, that is, that they go 
without jobs, they would not grumble. But if we 
wish to change the system somewhat and to promote 
vocationalisation, the prospects of employment for- 
those who go into the vocational stream would have 
to be improved and made attractive. 

In plain words, linkage with the informal sector- 
would have to be improved if the objective is fo. 
generate jobs. Unless all these things are taken care 
of simultaneously as well as decisively, the problem. 
would exist in one form or another. Without 
being too provocative, one can also say that the- 
educational system usually follows what the écono- 
mic system demands. To that extent the real 
problem is what happens to the informal seétor and 
how it is given direction as well as impetus. 

There is so much more ihan that can be said on- 
these issues. But it should not be nécessary to do 
so. The unorganised sector has to bé strengthened 
as well as expanded and given a new thrust both in 
terms of quality and increased productivity. That is- 
where the real action lies. And that is precisely what. 
is being neglected. Perhaps an example would illus-- 
trate the point. 

The Central Board of Secondary Education has. 
worked out arrangement with the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India that those who do Insurance 
at the + 2 stage would, at the end of it, be entitled 
to a job which begins at Rs 1800 per month. Of 
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course this arrangement is only for 1800 persons per 
year and no more. 

One has only to look at the manner in which 
students jostle one another to get into this course. 
Not only that, almost every school wants to have 
Insurance as an option. But the seats are limited 
and everyone cannot get in. The point to be under- 
lined is that wherever there is a nexus between edu- 
cation and employment, there are no problems. 


All this, however, does not take into account our 
colonial mode of thinking whereby it is assumed 
that the ability to read and write should be translated 
into a job where one can issues orders and have 
them carried out And if that cannot be done, let it 
be then the next best. If nothing else, at least a 
Class IV job is the minimum. What we overlook is 
the fact that if we have to grow as a nation, this 
will have to change. However we are doing nothing 
to change our thinking and, amongst other things, 
our scant attention to vocationalisation is evidence 
of that frame of mind. 

To blame only the school sector for not being 
vocationa] enough is, if one may say it that way, 
putting the cart before the horse. A cursory glance 
at what the various states are doing indicates fairly 
clearly that wherever there is dynamism in the in- 
formal sector, the vocational system is responding. 
Wherever it is weak or without a clear sense of 
direction, it is fumbling. This statement needs to be 
qualified to this extent that there are states like 
Punjab, Haryana and Gujarat where the informal 
sector is fairly active but the school system is lagging 
behind. This is because of Jack of planning as well 
as the absence of leadership. Once these factors are 
identified and remedial action taken, progress would 
be uncommonly quick. 

To sum up this part of the argument, two points 
need to be recognised. Generating a social movement 
is something that the educational system cannot do. 
The impulse for that has to be outside the educa- 
tional system. In any case one cannot plan these 
things. They happen because of the upwelling of 
certain forces working at the grassroots level. At 
the appropriate moment the right kind of leader- 
ship gets projected and the whole thing develops 
into a movement. One can hope and pray that some 
such movement would come into existence one of 
these days. 

The current developments do not appear to be in 
favour of such a movement being generated. The 
general thinking is to leave everything to the govern- 
ment and the voluntary impulse is passing through a 
phase of extraordinary feebleness. Furthermore, 
corruption has permeated almost every level of 
functioning and this too comes in the way of build- 
ing such a movement. 

But if generating or sustaining such a movement 
is beyond the purview of conscious and planned 
action, surely forging better linkages between un- 
organised industry and the vocational dimension of 
education is not beyond our capacity. Without 
repeating what has been already stated, it ought to 
be recognised that here is something which needs to 
be done and done quickly as well as decisively. 
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VI 


HAVING analysed the broad parameters of social 
and economic policy within which the country ought 
to operate, a brief discussion of the absence of 
leadership on the part of the Centre is called for. As 
already indicated, proforma action to promote the 
NPE is being taken on a number of fronts. But it 
needs to be recognised that even within the para- 
meters envisaged by the NPE there are certain items 
of activity which need to be given priority over 
others. Two of them, it is obvious, are adult literacy 
and vocationalisation. 

This is not to suggest that other items of activity 
are unimportant. They are not; only they concern a 
much smaller number of people than these two pro- 
grammes. Both these programmes concern the welfare 
of substantial sections of the population. Our system 
of education which has tended to be somewhat elitist 
needs to break the barriers of elitism and the way to 
do so is to project and push these two programmes. 

The fact that the Centre is treating these two pro- 
grammes as part of the bigger NPE package does 
not indicate the right sense of priorities. Improving 
the system of technical education at the higher level 
or building quality into higher education and all 
such other programmes are important without 
question. But they are less important for the simple 
reason that while their impact would be substantial, 
it would be felt by a much smaller number of people 
than when these two programmes (literacy and voca- 
tionalisation) are given thrust and salience. 

This point of view might not be acceptable to 
everybody, including some of those who determine 
priorities at the Central Jevel. But this is not enough 
reason not to underline the point that because we 
are neglecting what concerns the large masses of 
people, we are failing to generate that momentum 
which would, amongst other things, also promote 
other programmes of a more specialised kind. The 
basic problem today is lack of dynamism. 

Another way of describing what is happening 
today would be that people are not feeling involved 
and motivated enough to commit themselves to the 
New Policy on Education. The explanation for it is 
simple. Unless people feel that the programmes 
would do some good to them and they stand 
to gain thereby, they would not feel motivated 
enough to lend a helping hand. 

The two basic issues in the sphere of education are 
lack of resources and lack of involvement of the 
masses of people. While the first issue is not under 
discussion, the second issue cannot be taken care of 
till these two items of the NPE programmes are pro- 
moted so that there is larger mass participation and 
better involvement of everyone concerned. 

One thing is clear in any case. The neo-colonial 
structure of our economy cannot be modified or 
given a new thrust or direction without the involve- 
ment of millions of people. The informa] sector may 
be unorganised but it embraces very wide segments 
of the community. The thinking of most people in 
this sector today is governed by those ideas and 
assumptions which characterised our economy in the 
nineteenth century. Significant changes have no 
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doubt taken place since then, and particularly since 
1947. But the basic interrelationships have not 
changed. It is those that require to be changed. 

As far as one can judge, the organised sector is 
expanding and will continue to expand further. The 
changes that we however are looking forward to will 
not take place till both the organised and the un- 
organised sectors do take, at least a part of the 
responsibility, for ushering in the change. In the 
organised sector the situation is that trained man- 
power is made available to it at the cost of the ex- 
chequer. What the students pay for even the most 
expensive form of technical education is so nominal 
that so far as the organised industry is concerned it 
gets trained manpower without having to pay for it. 

Does this sector of industry not owe an obligation 
to the country to take a part of the responsibility of 
training technical manpower, particularly in the 
higher reaches of knowledge and skills? The question 
has to be posed in this manner and one knows the 
answer. Today the right questions are not being 
asked and that is why the right answers are not 
being returned. 

What is true of the organised sector is more or 
less true of the unorganised sector as well. There is 
one difference, however. The unorganised sector 
functions in an ad hoc and somewhat chaotic manner. 
There is no system about things and, no less crucial 
in its impact, priorities are determined for themselves 
by individual entrepreneurs who are governed more 
by the chance factor than any planned considera- 
tions. Ali this therefore makes it obligatory for the 
State to help the unorganised sector to organise 
itself better. 

To expect the unorganised sector to pay for the 
vocational training of those who are going to work 
for it may be asking for more than what it can do as 
of today. Maybe the situation changes in a decade 
or so; But till then the unorganised sector will have 
to be guided purposefully and also provided help 
and direction. One thing, however, can be demanded 
of it and should be demanded. 

That refers to facilities for practical training. 
Schools in the vocational stream would never have 
funds and equipment of the required categories and 
variety to be able to meet all the needs of practical 
training. Such equipment is available only in 
industry, both in the formal and the informal sector. 
What the State has to ensure is that there is close 
and intimate collaboration at least between the in- 
formal system and the vocational system. Once this 
is ensured, the needs of practical training would have 
been taken care of in a substantial measure. At the 
game time the unorganised sector would have played 
the role that it is expected to pay. 

The various documents issued by the Centre as 
also the NCERT document on the subject refer to 
this need for collaboration in fairly definite terms. 
The real bottleneck is how to implement this recom- 
mendation. That job has to be performed by the State 
governments. They do not understand the importance 
of involving the unorganised sector nor do they 
understand the need to inter-mesh training with 
vocational courses and the need of the expanding 
unorganised sector, It ig this absence of alignment at 
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the State level between these two sectors of activity 
which constitutes the biggest bottleneck. Once it is 
taken care of, some kind of a breakthrough would 
take place. 


VII 


THIS detailed discussion of the role and place of 
vocationalisation has other implications also. For 
instance, were the vocational sector to be developed 
vigorously, as suggested here, the whole thrust of 
school education would undergo a fundamental 
change. Schooling up to a certain level is important 
for every single citizen, boy or girl. Once the student 
reaches a certain stage of physical, mental and 
emotional development (it has been adjudged to be 
14 in our case though in other countries it is higher) 
the next question that arises is; where is the student 
going to fit in terms of the economy in which he or 
she is to function? It is to this question we have 
never given a rational or well thought out answer. 

The answer to this question, as implied in the 
foregoing analysis, is clear. The young person has 
to be prepared for entry into the innumerable voca- 
tions that constitute the warp and woof of the 
country’s economy. Owing to the growth of the 
industry as well as the increased tempo of urbanisa- 
tion, agriculture can take care of fewer and fewer 

ople. This has been the pattern of development 
in every country during the last couple of centuries. 
In its own way, our country too is following the 
same pattern of development. 

Problems have, therefore, arisen which have not 
been always identified and, quite often, not taken 
care of. For instance, the rapid rate of urbanisation 
has created all kinds of problems, including the 
concentration of large masses of people living in 
slummy conditions in over-crowded cities. While 
some part of this situation is being taken care of 
through other channels, education too has a role to 
play. And that role, as analysed at some length, is 
to prepare young persons for entry both into the 
organised and unorganised sectors. While ihe orga- 
nised sector is looked after somewhat systematically, 
the unorganised sector is more or less left to its own 
devices and hence the resultant confusion and chaos 
and wastage of resources and downright neglect of 
the needs of the people as well as the economy. 

At this stage, it may not be out of place to refer 
to one special aspect of the education of girls. In 
some states where there is social prejudice against 
the education of girls, population is growing apace 
and there is no known way of restricting it. 
While the basic answer to this problem is to seek to 
overcome this social prejudice, there is also a 
subsidiary approach that can be adopted with some 
success. 

This refers to the serious neglect of health facili- 
ties in the countryside as also elsewhere. Suppose a 
drive were to be launched for training, say, half a 
million health workers, one of the more obvious 
new entrants into the health sector would be girls, 
particularly those who have had some basic training 
in science. In other words, it is those at the + 2 
level who would be qualified to undergo thi- training. 
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All that they would require is some kind of basic 
training with an accent on the problems of children 
and women. At one stroke, so to speak, the educa- 
tion of girls would be given a new orientation and a 
new thrust. Since these girly would be more like 
primary health workers rather than nurses, a whole 
ny avenue of employment would be opened to 
them. 

Evidently, this cannot be done till such time as 
the health system is appropriately re-organised. But 
once that is done, corresponding changes would have 
to be made in the system of training and education. 
And that means the + 2 level. This is only one 
example of how a certain degree of co-ordination 
between the policy regarding employment and 
schooling can lead to fruitful and productive 
results. As to its social impact, one need not 
elaborate. 

Put another way, the whole problem needs to be 
seen in terms of the growing needs of the informal 
sector and the burgeoning schoo! population. As it 
is, the rate of growth at the school level is far, far 
short of what it ought to have been which in turn 
explains our growing backlog of illiteracy. But 
whatever is being done, and by no stretch of imagi- 
nation can it be described as adequate, even that is 
not being done properly. In plain words, there has 
to be better interaction between the demands of the 
market and the provision of skilled manpower. 

Our planning has been grossly defective from this 
point of view. The mistakes of omission and com- 
mission by the Centre get further accentuated at the 
State level both because of lack of clarity and 
inaction and that is how the situation has been 
getting worse year after year. 

It may not be out of place here to refer to the 
British practice in this regard. Once a student 
finishes his school at the age of 16, he has three 
choices open to him. One is to prepare for higher 
education. Four to five per cent of the young people 
opt for that course of action and join what is called 
Form VI. A substantial number of them do qualify 
for admission to the university. A small proportion 
who fall to do so go into other parallel avenues like 
teacher training colleges and such other institutions. 

Out of the rest, and they constitute the majority, 
some of them take up jobs of various kinds and at 
different levels. Their schooling has to some extent 
already prepared them for the jobs that they take up. 
But they also learn on the job. Some of them do 
so formally by joining part-time courses; others do 
so wherever they are working in an atmosphere of 
work in which there is an accent on good perfor- 
mance. Jn consequence a substantial number of 
them do learn on the job rather quickly. Even the 
unorganised sector which they sometimes join has 
arrangements for inservice training and they take full 
advantage of it. 

Then there is a whole sector of what is called 
Further Education. There are hundreds of such 
institutions spread all over that small country. Each 
one of them runs, depending upon its size and loca- 
tion, a large number of courses. Taken as a whole, 
they offer something like five hundred courses and 
crafts for which these young persons train them- 
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selves. The duration of the course varies from insti- 
tution to institution and from course to course. 

So much depends upon what the student wants to 
learn. He can learn by stages and he can learn all at 
one go. Thechoice is entirely his. There are no 
restrictions of age or sex. Everyone is free to join 
at any time, soon after school, several years after 
school and even years later when he or she is middle- 
aged. It is a cafeteria system. Everyone is free to take 
up what suits his or her interest or aptitude or the 
level of previous knowledge. 

This is the British system. What we get on the 
Continent are different variations of the same system. 
According to a committee which went into this ques- 
tion in respect of one state, Punjab, some years ago, 
in West Germany, the percentage of those who learn 
one vocation or another at that level is as high as 
60 per cent of the total. 

This is an indication of what importance that 
country attaches to the learning of vocations. Fur- 
thermore, every vocation has a system of certification 
asa part of the system. If somebody wants, for 
instance, to runa dry-cleaning plant, there is no 
problem. There are institutions where he can spend 
six months to a year learning everything about it. 
The system of compulsory licencing in a country like 
West Germany more or less ensures that nobody 
joins any trade or profession without having gone 
through the appropriate mode and length of training. 

Perhaps we are much too indisciplined and un- 
organised to be able to have a compulsory system of 
training and apprenticeship. Quite conceivably, for 
decades together, we would not be able to reach that 
stage of development where we can regulate the 
system of entry into trades and professions. But 
surely this is an ideal that we must aim at. Even if 
it takes a quarter century or more to reach this ideal, 
it should never be forgotten that this ideal has to be 
reached. It is only when this ideal is reached that 
the linkage between the unorganised sector and the 
vocational stream will become close, creative and 
mutually beneficial. 
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NOT much has been said about the two other 
streams of schoo] education, that is, the general 
stream and the one preparing for entry into college 
and university. This is because there are no problems 
of severe disproportion there. Some problems there 
are, but then a good many of them would be easily 
taken care of once the vocational stream is given 
the attention and importance that is due to it. As 
and when that happy state of consummation is 
achieved, the issues in regard to those two streams 
would get clarified. 

For instance, it would be easily recognised that 
education from the age of 14 to 16 is a bonus which 
some people seek. They are welcome to do so. To 
the extent that they can pay, they should be asked 
to pay. To the extent that they cannot pay, the 
State should regard it as its responsibility to provide 
that level of education also. 

It isin respect of the third category of students, 
these preparing for college and university education 
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that there would be problems. These are not inherent 
to the situation in any way. These arise from our 
having given excessive attention to the needs and 
demands of those who are preparing to go into 
„higher education. In fact one can go further and say 
that it is the requirements at the college level which, 
for the most part, determine the kind of syllabus 
that is followed at the. +2 level. Nobody looks upon 
the +2 stage as terminal in character. Almost every- 
one looks upon that stage as preparation for entry into 
higher education. And that is where the problem arises. 
Once, however, the vocational stream has been 
given its due salience and adequately funded and 
provided for, it would be easy, comparatively speak- 
ing, to restore a sense of balance about the whole 
thing. The bias so far has been heavily against the 
vocational stream and unambiguously in favour of 
those who are preparing for entry into college and 
university. It is this lack of proportion which is res- 
ponsible for so many of our problems at that level 
and the unnecessary clogging of colleges. No more 
needs to be said about it because the phenomenon 
of what is called ‘baby sitting’ has been recognised 
for quite some time and also written about at con- 
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siderable length. 

What has not received adequate attention so fat, 
and this whole essay is a plea for a different look at 
the problem, is the inextricable linkage between 
employment and education. The country does not 
have anything like a clearly defined employment 
policy, or even a coherent and self-consistent youth 
policy. Therefore, we have all kinds of knotty pro- 
blems like lack of alignment between industry and 
agriculture on one side and education and employ- 
ment on the other. 

Once we clarify our ideas and work out a strategy 
of development to take these somewhat contending 
factors into account, it would be time to devise an 
alternative set of policies in respect of education as 
well. Education today suffers from the follies of and 
lack of planning at the planning level. Jt has never 
been well organised on its own and those mistakes 
are further compounded by the mistakes still being 
made at the planning level. Those mistakes need to 
be corrected and one unmistakeable sign of it would 
be a clearer recognition of the importance of the +2 
Stage and the need for greater emphasis on vocation- 
alisation.O 
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P.N. Dhar : Growth in India 
(Contd. from page 25) 


\Eanks and the Board for Industrial and Finance 
Reconstruction. 

Recent policy changes in licensing have made it 
easier for new firms to enter the market and for the 
existing ones to expand. As a consequence, industrial 
sickness is likely to increase at a faster rate unless 
contraction and exit for declining firms is made less 
costly and more timely. The introduction of compe- 
tition imposes a two-way traffic rule, on both the 
entry and the exit sides. 

The present size of the problem of industrial sick- 

ness demonstrates the negative effects of regulatory 
policies which reduce the adaptability of industry to 
changing conditions; it also demonstrates the power 
of unionised labour without whose cooperation it is 
not possible to have a flexible employment policy in 
declining firms. The policies used so far to address 
the problem have at best been of the fire-fighting 
„sort and at worst have aggravated the problem. 
Thus resources in sick industries, instead of being 
released for productive redeployment else where, have 
attracted more resources into non-viable ventures. 

Industrial sickness is a dramatised version of the 
disease of low productivity that has afflicted Indian 
industry generally and is commonly described in 
terms of high capital output ratio. This problem 
has been much debated. It raises basic questions 
about the performance of Indian industry which was 
expected to be the lead sector and whose growth 
rate was expected to be significantly higher than the 
aggregate growth rate to enable it to transform the 
structure of the economy. Even after the recent 
step-up in industrial growth the share of manufac- 
turing in the GDP has improved very slightly — 
from about 15 percent in 1965 to 20 percent in 
1987.3% Atthe same time, it is obvious that the 
acceleration of growth in India depends crucially on 
a significant increase in industrial growth. This, of 
course, rests on the assumption that agricultural 
growth is not likely to accelerate much beyond the 
current trend. The input costs of agricultural growth, 
especially in regions and for crops where new 
technology is yet to become available, are expected 
to rise. Therefore, the value-added contribution of 
agriculture is unlikely to rise more than marginally. 
Thus the main burden of improving growth pros- 
pects falls on the industrial sector. 

What then are the prospects of industrial growth 
in India? To answer that question one has to 
examine why this growth has been so low for so 
long. There are many reasons. The slowdown in 
public investment in the mid-sixties with its parti- 
cular impact on infrastructural investment has 
already been noted. Poor management of the infra- 
structure sector, particularly of railways, power and 

~coal — which are exclusively run by the public 
sector compounded the effect of the slowdown in 
investment. The high levels of protection fostered 
inefficiency both in the public and private sectors 
and this inheritance continues to limit the pace of 
adjustment even now. On the demand side, the slow 
growth of agricultural incomes limited the domestic 
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demand for industrial goods, and the low quality or 
high cost of many products limited their exportabi- 
lity. Many of these causes of stifled industrial growth 
can be traced to the policy-frame itself. 


Vv 


IN a review of policies it is necessary to keep in 
mind that in a democratic system the government 
has to balance economic objectives against non- 
economic aims. This is necessary for gaining or 
Staying in power and securing legitimacy, that is, the 
voters’ consent. In sucha system conflict between 
economic and political optima is inevitable, parti- 
‘ularly in a country of as great diversities as India 
where policies have to cope with the requirements of 
economié growth and national consolidation simul- 
taneously. In the field of industrial development 
one such policy was to disperse industry to maintain 
regional balance. At the time of independence India 
inherited a colonial legacy of a few enclaves of 
manufacturing industry which were concentrated in 
and around major port towns. Reduction of this 
concentration was considered a political desideratum 
as well as an economic requirement for balanced 
regional growth. This policy sometimes resulted in 
unfavourable location of enterprises. The average 
cost differentials for such projects of similar scale 
are estimated to range between 10 percent and 
100 per cent. The policy also involved fragmentation 
of what on techno-economic consideration would 
have been a single or just a few enterprises. The 
results were loss in economies of scale, higher invest- 
ment costs, and higher fixed costs per employee 
than those in developed areas. 

Another socio-political objective of the state was 
to reduce concentration of economic power. The 
bulk of industry at the time of independence was 
owned and controlled by a few large business houses 
with a very narrow social and geographical base. 
To give greater social and political ballast to the 
process of industrialisation, it was thought necessary 
to reduce the existing concentration, and to simul- 
taneously promote industrial enterprises outside the 
existing conglomerates. This role was assigned to 
the small-scale industry. The small-scale industry 
was to be promoted as a nursery for the growth of 
small entrepreneurs in different parts of the country 
and thus provide a widely based entrepreneurial class. 
This was an additional socio-political advantage 
for the small industry, that is, over and above other 
advantages claimed on purely economic grounds. 

It was presumed that small industry used more 
labour and less capital per unit of output than large 
industry.** Thus the choice of techniques in small 
industry was assumed to be more in accordance with 
the factor endowments of the country. It was also 
believed that the small-scale industry was more 
footloose and could be spread out more easily and 
at lower cost. The role of the small-scale industry in 
development was, therefore, twice blessed; it was 
socially and politically desirable and economically 
advantageous. 

There are two kinds of enterpises that have 
advantages of the small scale and they are at the two 
opposite ends of the industrial spectrum. One kind, 
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the most numerous, are those producing traditional 
goods. They are the pre-modern household enter- 
prises, employing little or no hired Jabour. Most of 
them get their raw materials from local sources and 
sell their products in local markets. They are, in 
sum, small-scale, rural and localised units of pro- 
duction. They are labour-using and capital-saving 
and widely scattered. No further effort was required 
to decentralise them. But the scope for these enter- 
prises to expand was limited; with rise in incomes, 
demand tended to move away from ‘inferior’ tradi- 
tional goods towards ‘superior’ or modern products. 
With increase in rural income, especially after the 
Green Revolution, rural demand patterns became 
increasingly similar to the urban and shifted away 
from traditional products. The Khadi and Village 
Industries Board has been trying to reverse the trend 
but these efforts have not been a great success. And 
to the extent they have been successful it has been 
through subsidies and differential taxation which 
reduce their relative advantage from a capital-saving 

i view. 
oal kind has appeared asa result of the 
growth of modern large-scale industry which has 
created several areas of complementarity between 
the large and small sectors. Certain parts and pro- 
cesses of modern manufacture can be taken out as 
ancillaries which can be set up as separate enterprises 
either as independents or as sub-contractors. Though 
small in size, these firms concentrate on the produc- 
tion on a single or a few components only and there- 
by. reap the advantages of economies of scale, and 
contribute to overall industrial efficiency. Japanese 
industry has used this arrangement to great advan- 
tage. In India this type of small industry has not 
made much progress. Indian manufacturers have 
shown a preference for integrated plants. Some of 
the reasons for this preference are of organisational 
nature, such as the difficulties of ensuring quality 
and delivery schedules in situations of shortages of 
raw materials. The sales tax and other fiscal levies 
with their cascading effect further discouraged sub- 
contracting. At the same time sub-contracting may 
take place for negative reasons — to escape the 
rigours of labour legislation applicable to large units 
or to exploit the advantage of reservations for the 
small-unit sector. : 

The type of small enterprise that has developed 
faster than any other type in India is the _capital- 
intensive small factory. Such an enterprise uses 
modern techniques to produce modern goods. It 
cannot be attracted to rural areas where necessary 
facilities of trade, electricity, communications and 
finances are lacking and where enterprise and skilled 
labour are scarce. In short, it has not proved as 
footloose as it was expected to be. Nor has it been 
enjoying favourable capital output ratios. This is for 
the simple reason that it uses the same techniques as 
its counterpart in the large industry. 

The establishment of industrial estates and the 
availability of technical assistance, hire purchase 
facilities, bank finance, marketing assistance, etc., 
have provided a powerful stimulus for the expansion 
of the small industry. Like most of the big industry 
it has been totally insulated from foreign competi- 
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tion and gradually from the domestic large industry 

as well by the reservation of certain products ex- 

clusively for it. In 1986 the number of such products 

was 873. The transition of government policies from: 
promotion to protection has created a vested interest 

in smallness. The ultimate success of small enter- 

prise is to cease to be small, but the policy environ- 

ment has encouraged small enterprises to stay frozen 

in their existing size. 


VI 


WE have so far discussed areas where resource allo- 
cation was made on mixed social, political and 
economic considerations and economic costs of sub- 
optimal] utilisation of resources were to be com- 
pensated by social and political gains. We now 
move to the main instruments of policies devised to 
implement the development strategy of import 
substitution. Import substitution was expected to 
give rise to problems that needed to be anticipated 
and forestalled. One was that of investment being 
attracted by market demand into low priority indus- 
tries; another, that of over-investment in preferred ` 
ones. To keep investment flowing strictly according 
to Plan preferences and in pre-determined amounts 
required controls. This was the rationale of the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act of 
1951 which provided the legal basis for the regula- 
tory system in which industry was to develop. Under 
the Act, prior approval was required to establish a 
new manufacturing unit, expand output by more 
than five per cent a year or 25 per cent over five 
years, manufacture a new product in an existing 
plant, or relocate a plant. In other words, the 
government’s role did not remain confined to the 
broad direction of the industrialisation process; it 
was extended to detailed decisions at the micro-level 
of individual enterprises such as the choice of 
technology, scale of operation, product mix, and 
location of plant. 

From time to time, there have been some modi- 
fications or relaxations in the working of this 
regulatory system, but in its basic essentials the 
system remains intact. The regulatory system has 
shaped the contours of the Indian industry as well 
as the quality of its entrepreneurship. A diversified 
industrial structure has come into existence which 
enables India to produce most of the manufactured 
goods it requires if cost and quality considerations 
are set aside, Since the micro-entrepreneurial func- 
tions were also taken over by the government, the 
private entrepreneur became in effect a rentier. He 
had to face little competition because he did not 
have to sell his products; he had only to distribute 
them. If he was ambitious and wanted to keep his 
market share and obtain an oligopolistic market, his 
effort would be to pre-empt licences which he would 
use not to increase his own output but to. prevent 
his rivals — existing or potential — from doing so._ 
The best talent available to him would be deployed 
by him in New Delhi and other State capitals to 
canvass support of the authorities concerned and to 
chase files through offices. The only competition 
relevant to him was competition for licences and 
permits, 
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Industrial performance has nonetheless improved 
in recent years, partly in response to relaxations in 
restrictions and other policy changes. The domestic 
markets are now much larger and more varied 
than in the 1950s when many of the initial trade 
and industry policies were adopted. Despite the 
debilitating effect of these policies on the quality 
of entrepreneurship there are many entrepreneurs 
who are able to respond to appropriate produc- 
tion incentives and to the removal of constraints 
on competition. The younger generation of entre- 
preneurs and managers is more self-confident and 
professional in its outlook. 

The industrial sector now seems to have pro- 
gressed to the point where further loosening of 
regulatory constraints and the infusion of competi- 
tive incentives are essential if it is to be the driving 
force for economic growth. 


vil 


THIS brief survey of some major aspects of the 
Indian development process shows that the con- 
straints on growth are mostly embedded in the 
policies and institutions that accompained the pro- 
cess. The full benefit of the resources mobilised for 
development has not been realised and indeed 
could not be realised because of political and social 
compulsions. Some of the resulting deviations from 
the dictates of economic logic were inevitable and 
justified; for example, the suboptimal use of 


resources in the interests of regional balanced growth: 


and the development of a cooperative federal 
system.*? But there are other policies which have 
resulted in less efficient use of resources where no 
such justification can be claimed. Examples are 
import substitution beyond the requirement of pro- 
tecting infant and strategic industries, extension of 
the public sector beyond the domain of “command- 
ing heights” till it became an end in itself, regardless 
of costs and returns; wage increases in the organised 
sector without a sustainable relationship to pro- 
ductivity; protection of jobs and therefore mainte- 
nance of unprofitable private units by subsidies; 
protection of small industries beyond the require- 
ments of their growth; subsidisation of rich and 
middle farmers beyond the incentives they needed. 
Other policy failures have been the neglect of 
available export opportunities; absence of the disci- 
pline of competition; substitution of capital for 
labour because of distortions in factor prices; slow 
growth of employment and increasing budget deficits. 
Policies often became doctrines and the result has 
been low growth and extensive poverty. 

In view of the serious distortions that have taken 
place in the economy the focus of analysis and 
remedial measures should be on the key issues in 
different sectors of the economy. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. The Planning Commission’s 
preliminary exercise for the Eighth Plan states that 
the gross savings rate should be raised to about 24 
per cent with an implied marginal savings rate of 
over 39 per cent to achieve a GDP growth rate of 
six per cent. 

In arriving at these figures the Commission 
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says: “we have already assumed that stringent 
measures would be taken to eliminate government 
dissaving and to increase savings by public enter- 
prises. 8 In the absence of a credible programme 
of reform that will eliminate government dissavings 
and increase savings by public sector enterprises 
and the government’s commitment to implement it, 
the Commission is doing no more than what it 
did earlier, namely, a forma) accounting exercise. 
As mentioned before, in previous Plans also, the 
estimates of resources to match the requirements 
of the stipulated growth rates were based on 
unrealistic assumptions about the performance of 
the public sector and public finance in general. 
The Eighth Plan will thus continue to suffer from 
the hiatus between the Plan and policies that 
characterised previous Plans. 

Planning must shift its focus from quantitative 
targetting to policy analysis and coordination.” 
As the economy diversifies further, the critical areas 
of intervention will not be limited to a few basic 
agricultural and industrial commodities. Detailed 
quantitative targetting will become increasingly 
difficult, both because of diversification and the 
growing openness of the economy. Policy coordi- 
nation rather than budgeting will become the 
central area of concern. This will require a major 
overhaul of economic administration. 

The main point] have tried to make is that if 
the growth rate is to be accelerated, the acceleration 
has to take place less by way of mobilisation of 
additional resource and more by way of increased 
efficiency of the system. Perhaps the best approach 
to the acceleration of the growth rate, about which 
there has been much debate within the Commission, 
is to forget about the growth target as the direct 
and main concern of the Plan. Targets tend to 
acquire independent lives of their own, especially 
when their preparation coincides, as it does in 
India, with the general elections when immediate 
political requirements become compulsive. Under 
a system of single-party dominance the coincidence 
of elections and the beginning of a new Plan may 
be an advantage insofar as it provides a political 
concensus for the Plan. But in a multi-party 
system as it has evolved in India in’recent years, 
the coincidence reduces the credibility of targets 
and creates an atmosphere for competition in popu- 
list economics. Perhaps we should break the 
historic link and remove the shadow of elections 
from the Plans. This delinking will also remove 
the need for a successor government to redraw the 
Plan, or appear to do so, if a government should 
fallin the course of the Plan as happened in 1977 
and 1980. 

The Planning Commission should be restructured 
to be able to work out a five-year phased programme 
of policy reform with emphasis on reform and 
with the Plan in the background asa broad macro- 
economic framework for reference and cross-check- 
ing. This programme should be the agenda for 
action andthe main focus of attention. This will 
shift the emphasis to the achievement of specific 
reforms according to atime table rather than on 
financial expenditures to be incurred by the end of 
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the financial year. For example, there could bea 
target for the improvement in the efficiency of public 
sector enterprises by (say) 20 per cent as suggested 
by Kirit Parekh in a scenario he has sketched for 
a feasible seven per cent rate of growth for the 1990s. 
According to his calculations a 20 per cent increase 
in efficiency (that is, in terms of capital output 
ratios) in public enterprises will increase net capital 
formation by three per cent and will reduce the 
aggregate facremental capital-output ratio in the 
economy by 10 percent. He presents data to show 
that the requisite effort involves no more than 90 
units in the sector. 

Since the public sector has turned outto bea 
public liability, the Eighth Plan should restrict 
further investment in this sector to existing units for 
improving their performance, and to those new 
units which are essential to the achievement of basic 
national goals, such as energy, railway transport and 


completion of major irrigation projects. These and - 


other areas of public investment need careful plan- 
niag, bearing in mind that comprehensive planning 
has, paradoxically, led to poor planning at the level 
of individual enterprises and projects. For the rest, 
the Planning Commission and the government have 
to free themselves from detailed investment planning. 
These tasks need to be delegated to the market. 
The contribution of the Commission will in these 
circumstances be the provision of information on 
medium-term investment requirements for the rest 
of the economy and to assist the government in 
evolving a policy environment which, supplemented 
by market signals, will channel investment in the 
required direction. 

The rigidities and limitations of Central planning 
are now well recognised. Indeed, the political 
environment for what is called decentralisation is 
very favourable. But decentralisation via the market 
is not a part of the debate. The emphasis on decent- 
ralisation is sought mainly in vertical terms, that 
is, from the Centre to the States and from the States 
to the districts. There is a great deal of merit in this 
kind of decentralisation if it leads to better Plan 
formulation and implementation, particularly of 
social sectors. Decentralisation may, for example, 
provide a firmer political commiiment to the target 
of universal literacy and lead to alternative means 
of reaching the target, such as cheaper ways of 
constructing s:hool buildings, making more intensive 
use of them, using different reading materials or 
even adopting new techniques of instruction. 
Decentralisation will also be a powerful contribution 
to development if additional local resources are 
mobilised from the rural rich for local development. 
But such wholly desirable results cannot be taken 
for granted ona priori grounds. Without strong 
political commitments decentralisation may lead to 
the creation of additional levels of bureaucracy, new 
arenas of wasteful expenditures and further streng- 
thening of the power of rural oligarchs. 

I bave in the course of this lecture stressed the 
need for policy changes. I would like to conclude by 
making a few observations on the prospects for such 
changes. We have already noted that there are power- 
ful interest groups who have benefited from present 
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policies and who will resist change. Measures requi- 
red to achieve an increase in the volume and effi- 
ciency of investment resources Will impinge on the 
interests of powerful groups including the big 
farmers, the small industrialists, the trade union elite 
groups and several business groups operating in 
Sheltered markets or trading in scarce commodities. 
Through their influence over the electoral process 
these groups have acquired a political clout which 
they use effectively to promote their interests, and 
they have successfully projected measures that further 
their interests as policies that help the cause of equa- 
lity and socialism. It is their influence and support 
that has made the economic arrangement that has 
produced low growth and continued poverty politi- 
cally acceptable. 

The present economic arrangement is becoming 
less and less viable. Within the system, the deteriora- 
tion of public finances has reached a point where the 
burden of defence, subsidies, public enterprise losses 
and debt obligations cannot be sustained.“ Some- 
thing has to give way; hence the pressure for reform 
from within the system itself. Outside the system the 
urban poor, landless rural workers, marginal farmers 
and deprived ethnic groups whom development has 
bypassed so far are becoming politicised very rapidly. 
They are becoming politicised inthe same way as 
the so-called backward castes after the Green 
Revolution, through dissidence, civil strife and poli- 
tical turbulence. As these groups become more 
salient in the political process their economic claims 
pose a serious challenge to the existing arrangement. 
In a democracy it is not easy to adopt policies which 
benefit only some because others lose, particularly if 
the Josers are important political groups. In these 
circumstances the low growth system will no longer 
be viable. Accelerated growth will be required to 
meet the new demands,'4 

The government is, no doubt, aware of some of the 
constraints on growth. It has attempted to remedy 
the situation in severai respects. But the policy 
changes introduced so far are essentially technocratic 
solutions and consist of measures which streamline 
present procedures and reduce the rigour of some 
of the old policies. They have made an improvement 
in the situation but they do not provide effective and 
adequate answers to the problems facing the 
economy. 

The next instalment of reforms will have to be of 
a far-reaching nature to dismantle the structures of 
protection and privilege and to tackle successfully 
the problems of the public sector, industrial sickness, 
subsidies, protection of small industries, introduction 
of competition in the organised sector through open 
entry and exit as well as through reduction in protec- 
tion from international competition. Such reforms, 
as noted earlier, are bound to be resisted by the 
interest groups affected; their resistance will stiffen if 
the reforms hurt them seriously. Support of the 
poor and the unemployed will have to await a per- 
ceptible increase in employment. At the ideological 
level, fears have been expressed that the policy revi- 
sions made so far havea pro-rich and pro-urban 
bias and pose a threat to our traditional policy of 
economic self-reliance and indigenous research and 
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development and indeed to our national sovereignty. 
Though unfounded, these fears draw attention in the 
absence of refutation. In these circumstances it will 
not be enough for reforms to be technically sound 
and defensible; to be successful the reforms need 
critical political support, indeed a new consensus for 
growth and development. 

A serious attempt in this direction demands an 
exercise on & scale undertaken at the time of the 
Second Plan. The exercise could perhaps be in three 
parts. First, it would provide a balanced critique 
of the earlier policies indicating their inadequacies to 
achieve the objectives for which they were designed. 
The second part would be a clear statement of the 
policy changes proposed, of their internal consistency 
and practical feasibility, and of the sequence in 
which they could be implemented. The final part 
would outline the impact of the new or revised 
policies on growth, employment, poverty and India’s 
position in an inter-dependent world economy under- 
going significant shifts in the balance of economic 
power and rapid technological change. 

Normaily such exercises are undertaken by govern- 
ments or political parties committed to economic 
reforms and determined to implement them; the 
National Income Doubling Plan of 1960 in Japan is 
an example. In an environment as heavily laden with 
populism as it is in India today, political parties 
think it imprudent to spell out reforms. But India 
does need extensive economic reforms; without them 
the prospects for growth and alleviation of poverty 
are unlikely to become better than they are today. 
Such an outcome would not be a case of poor eco- 
nomic management; it would be a national failure 
and would confirm the old gibe that “India isa 
country of the future... and will always remain 
so.” 0 
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Sumit: Mongolia (Contd. from page 82) 


including Mussouri where he finished his school — 
before returning to Mongolia with his parents, 
devout Buddhists who had left home in the thirties 
to travel to Tibet and thereafier to all those spots 
in India once hallowed by the Buddha. Working 
now in Mongolian Radio as an English announcer, 
he spoke English like any Indian, a legacy of his 
childhood and early youthin the Indian milieu. 
What attracted me most to Burenbayar was his trans- 
parent sincerity, earnestness and unassuming nature, 
It was he who had helped Senko both in taking him 
out of the ditch in which the US Charge d'Affaires 
had accidentally slipped in the Gobi (hurting him- 
self, but fortunately not so seriously, in the process) 
as well as in spending the whole night by his side 
keeping him under close observation without a wink 
of sleep. All this was characteristic of the Mongo- 
lian heart. 

“Don’t forget, you have a friend and brother in 
Mongolia” were his parting words as we embraced 
each other trying our best to conceal our moistened 
eyes. 

Mongolia is coming out of its shell. Its open-arm 
policy would benefit itself no doubt but the world 
at large would profit more through interaction with 
it. One strongly felt this during one’s brief visit to 
that beautiful country, a trip that enabled one to 
come to know and forge close relations with its 
broadminded people. O 
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Parthasarathi : Science and Technology 

(Contd. on page 106) 
then do both actors and analysers of the develop- 
ment process still talk in terms of “levelling income 
gradients” or closing “technological gaps”, and call 
upon international cooperation to achieve such ends? 
The short answer is ethno-centricity on the part of 
the so-called developed countries, and psycho-socio~ 
logical dependence, particularly in terms of thinking 
and conceptualising, on the part of the developing 
countries. 

The result of such a “‘copy-cat”? model of develop- 
ment is there for all to see, in both rural and urban 
areas, whether the criteria employed are nutrition 
levels, degree of provision of minimum shelter, 
standards of health, extent of unemployment and 
undere-mployment, or growth of per capita incomes. 


Need for Alternate Pattern of Development and Path 
to Such Development®*” 

Ifsuch a scenario is to be avoided, the whole 
model of development pursued for the last four 
decades needs to be reconsidered. We need an alter- 
native pattern of development and an alternate path 
to realise that pattern of development, which has 
no precedents in the history of the highly industrial- 
ised and wealthy nations of today. That pattern 
must be one which enables minimum level of living 
for all our people, particularly the over 600 million 
who will be in our rural areas by 2000; stopping (or 
at least sharply reducing) the present two per cent 
per year rate of inflow of rural migrants to towns 
and cities; generating enough productive employment 
and minimum social amenities in rural areas to 
enable the vast majority of that 600 million to realise 
improved levels of living on the land; and, to design 
and implement new patterns of land use and human 
settlement, through an integral approach to both 
rural and urban development — an approach which 
supports and complements the other — thereby 
realising a common continuum of human settlements 
and productive relationships having one Single focus: 
the biological, social, economic and cultural well- 
being and dignity of the whole populace. 

At the core of this new scenario of the future are 
three major aspects of the development Strategy and 
an optimal inter-relationship between them: 

(1) Life Styles: While retaining individuality and 
cultural diversity to a great extent, there is need 
for a consensus on desirable and undesirable con- 
sumption standards, use and distribution of 
natural resources, including a new definition of 
what constitutes ‘‘a resource’, and norms of 
minima and maxima in incomes and wealth. 

(2) Organisation of Space and Human Settlement 
Patterns: There is need to move away from 
considering “‘rural’” and “urban” as separate 
entities, and to think and act in terms of a 
continuing structure of: city, town and country- 
side. India has a unique opportunity of develop- 
ing such a social continuum in which, while on 
the one hand, the romantic utopian dream of 
village self-sufficiency is rejected, at the same 
time, we avoid the catastrophe of a few huge 
metropoles draining the resources of the country- 
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side—towards which reality we seem to be rushing 
headlong and at great speed today. We need to 
plan instead for a populace of around 1.3 billion 
in the second quarter of the next century distri- 
buted among a few thousand regions/localities 
each clustering around a “medium-size” town. 
(3) Production System and Technology: Such a 
structuring of space will need to be supported by 
a corresponding continuum of production struc- 
tures and of technologies, relevant to each of 
them. Pluralism and diversity of technologies 
will have to be at the heart of the strategy. 
Several different ‘vintages’ of technology used to 
produce same or similar products will need to 
co-exist, without so-called “high technology 
ports” looking derisively down at “traditional or 
backward technology hinterlands”. 
Of particular importance, is the creation of sub- 
stantial amounts of employment in rural indus- 
tries, to support the workforce which cannot 
find productive employment in agriculture. This 
rural industry, wil), however, have to be very 
different from the traditional ones based almost 
entirely on upgraded artisanal production, or 
agro-based industries, as typified by the efforts 
of the KVIC for almost three decades and the 
district industry centres over the last one decade. 
We will need to design, through R&D, a whole 
range of new science-based “modern” industries, 
drawing on biomass already available and newly 
generatable, on the resources of the commons — 
the forests and the oceans and coastal areas, and 
progressively, as our educational levels in rural 
areas build up, on information-based industries, 
What is necessary is a new techno-economic model 
for our society, which is designed and realised 
through a planned approach pursued with the same 
determination, creativity and professional expertise, 
as the transnational corporation goes about its task 
of accumulation on a global scale, or the Govern- 
ment of the USA set and realised its goal of putting 
a man on the moon by the end of the 1960s. But the 
enormity of the task will be appreciated when it is 
recognised that, this task of a new development will 
have to be sustained over not just one decade but 
perhaps five or six decades. 


Role of Technology in New Development Strategy?8 
Technology is, ‘and will continue to be all-perva- 
sive, as all sectors of the economy use it and all 
segments of society are influenced and affected by it. 
Moreover, technology acts as an interface between 
production and employment, as well as between the 
economic system and the ecosystem. It follows, 
therefore, that effective social control over techno- 
logy is a condition sine qua non for realising the 
New Development Strategy. To steer the develop- 
ment process, a country must be able to choose 
appropriate products and technologies and to orga- 
nise their supply. Such supply may, in turn, be by 
means of an indigenous design and development 
effort or by purchase from abroad, followed by 
adaptation and modification to suit our conditions. 
The harmonisation of social, economic and ecolo- 
gical objectives can be achieved only by a careful 
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te-definition of goals (the demand side) and meaus 
(the supply side). Technology comes in on both 
sides through the technology of appropriate produc- 
tion processes. This in turn requires that we treat 
technology as a multi-dimensional entity, rather than 
operate in the two-dimensional universe—capital and 
labour of the ecoxomist. Which dimensions are 
pertinent is a matter for consideration case by case. 

Important as the choice between existing products 
and production processes is, the search for and 
creation of new appropriate products and processes/ 
technologies, is even more important. Such products 
should meet the basic needs of the whole of the 
population and be produced out of the domain of 
resources capable of being utilised on a sustainable 
basis. 

The possibilities in this regard can be illustrated 
by examples from three key areas of development: 
foodgrain production in drylands, rural energy, and 
new science-based rural industries. 


Foodgrain from Dryland Farms 

The agricultural scenario in the country today is 
that between 1950-51 and 1986-87 the irrigated area 
has increased from 23 million hecrares to 70 million 
hectares, with a doubling of the irrigation ratio in 
terms of crop coverage. As a result, today, a little 
over 30 percent of the cultivated area is under 
irrigation. The enormous food security that this, 
together with HYV of cereals has given the country, 
is well-known, and was highly visible in 1987 when 
India faced its most severe drought in 70 years. 
However, as much as 60 per cent of the incremental 
agricultural output between 1968 and 1986, has come 
from only some 56 districts, while 103 districts have 
contributed only 10 per cent of the increase over 
this period.” Rural inequalities have widened greatly, 
but, more seriously nutritional levels and health 
levels have widened at least as much if not more, 
thereby having a serious adverse effect on the already 
subsistence farming families involved. 

With such a position progaosticated as far back 
as 1972/73, India has been mounting a major R&D 
and extension programme on agronomical practices 
for dry or rainfed lands. Unfortunately, the conti- 
nental diversity of the country and the lack of 
control over the major input into agriculture which 
water represents, has set severe constraints on the 
evolution of anything like the by now well-codified 
“package of agricultural practices” developed and so 
successfully propagated in the irrigated areas. 
However, it has been established that ‘“‘life saving 
irrigation” inthe form of a single light dose of 
water can step up land productivity by sizeable 
amounts. A 5 cm douse of irrigation has been 
shown to increase the yield of jowar in the Deccan 
from around 11 to about 19 quintals per hectare.’° 

Another important technical advance is the deve- 
lopment by the National Chemical Laboratory, Pune 
of the polymer Ja/shakti, which, when dispersed in 


granulated form over rain fed crop lands, is able to . 


reduce water losses from the soil by as much as 30 
to 40 percent over a season. Dryland agriculture is 
a major socio-economic-technical challenge for our 
scientists and technologists. We just cannot afford 
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the extremely capital intensive practices, involving 
sprinkler irrigation, or the coverage of huge areas 
with evaporation reducing polythene sheets which 
are used for crop cultivation in similar areas in the 
USA or Israel. “High technology” here has to do 
more with innovative thinking within the confines of 
acutely limited capital intensity per hectare. Of 
course, proponents of industrialised country agri- 
culture would argue, as indeed they actually did 
about 20 years ago, that the only solution for a large 
part of the west of the country, that is, North Gujarat, 
Kutch and Western Rajastan, was the “Nuplex’’, 
that is, a nuclear-power agro-industrial complex. 

But there has since come on the scenea “high 
technology” which shows every indication of affect- 
ing the bulk of the people of India far more pro- 
foundly in the next 15 years than the much more 
publicised micro-electronics and informatics techno- 
logies: the new biotechnology. A series of complex 
biological and biochemical procedures termed 
“genetic engineering” enables a selected bacterial 
species to be so altered, that it produces a new 
biofertiliser, a new biocide (instead of a chemical 
insecticide), or new, extra high productivity plants 
— cereal plants, horticultural plants, or edible oil 
containing plant. Particularly exciting are the 
possibilities of using biotechnology to produce 
strains of coarse grains like jowar and bajra which 
can grow in the 70 per cent of unirrigated lands, and 
generate high outputs, without calling for major 
investments in irrigation but by focussing on conser- 
vation of the very low moisture in dryland soils. 


New Forms of Agriculture 

But plant biotechnology can, in principle, go even 
further. For example, ıt may be possible to transfer 
to the naturally occurring bacteria in the stem and 
leaves of wild species of rice, the capacity to directly 
fix atmospheric nitrogen! If this could be achieved, 
the large investments already made, and which 
otherwise would need to continue to be made, on 
producing the chemical fertiliser and insecticides 
peste to provide the nitrogen for conventional 
HY Vs of rice, could be saved. What is more, it may 
also be possible to grow rice, one of the most water- 
intensive cereals, in only semi-irrigated lands. Such 
a development, and similar quantum jumps in the 
technology of producing other cereals and pulses 
which appear to involve low capital intensity, could 
have a revolutionary impact in terms of access to a 
better life for the millions of our small and marginal 
farmers, who have remained outside the pale of the 
conventional HYV technology because of its high 
capital intensity. 

However, as pointed out recently by Dr M.S. 
Swaminathan, former Director-General of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research,’ to realise this 
potential requires undertaking a sharply prioritised 
and well coordinate R&D programme to develop 
these new biotechnologies, build-up active farmer- 
scientist partnerships, and design and implement a 
mass movement for the application and absorbtion 
of these technologies. The focus of such efforts 
should be on the 45 per cent of our crop area which 
even the Second Irrigation Commission, has accepted 
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is unlikely to be irrigated for the next several 
decades, if ever. 


Energy 

The situation today in the key area of energy is 
that, the rural areas consume only 10 per cent of the 
total commercial energy consumed in the country, 
that is, in the form of coal, oil and oil derivatives, 
and electricity. But only 50 percent of the total 
energy consumer in the country is commercial. 
Around 80 per cent of the remaining 50 per cent 
of non-commercial fuels are consumed in rural 
areas, and: take the form of firewood and 
animal and crop wastes. The effect this has had 
on our forest resources is too well-known to be 
repeated. If we try and immitate the highly 
industrialised countries of today in life styles and 
patterns of human settlements (super high urbanisa- 
tion), and energy-intensive agriculture and industry, 
we just will not be able to produce from fossil 
fuels and even nuclear energy, the amount of 
energy needed fora population of 500 million let 
alone the “‘plateau population” of 1.3 billion now 
almost inescapable by 2020 This is without even 
considering the effects such a level of energy produc- 
tion would have on our environment. A sustainable 
development requires that we make, as soon as possi- 
ble, a transition to a major dependence on renewable 
energy sources particularly for the rural areas, 
solar energy, both thermal and photovoltaic, bio- 
mass-based systems, both stand-alone and in hybrid 
configurations with solar energy systems, are most 
urgently called for. 

Two action programmes initiated recently in this 
direction merit attention. The first is the deploy- 
ment by the public sector company, Central Electro- 
nics Limited, of around 300 deep drawn solar photo- 
Voltaic-powered water pumps, both for drinking 
and for irrigation. These pumps, capable of lifting 
water from as low down as 120-150 metres and 
delivering over 5000 litres per day, are the only 
means for providing such water in many western 
parts of the country and the Deccan. The second 
instance, is the plant being set up by a private com- 
pany, Oswal Agro in Ludhiana, Punjab using techno- 
logy transferred from Petrobras of Brazil, for, pro- 
ducing petrol from bagasse.® The plant is project- 
ed to produce the so-called ‘‘green petrol” at 
half the current cost from the large refineries. Such 
new, science-based, supply side developments, 
earlier dismissed as of ‘“‘only marginal utility” can 
become major energy sources, in the near future. 
As for agriculture, horticulture and fish farming, 
the new biotechnology-based techniques are, fortun- 
ately, of much lower energy-intensity than the HYV- 
based agriculture of today. What is more, being 
largely “‘closed-loop’’ systems, the rate of growth 
of energy requirements should also be much lower. 


New Science-Based Rural Industries 

A problem which has long caused concern to 
planners ig the fact that the kind of demographic 
profile indicated earlier for an India moving 
towards a “population plateau” of as high as 1.3 
billion, just cannot provide anything like enough 
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productive employment for the rural population 
from agriculture and agriculture-related activities 
alone. There is, therefore, a pressing need to pro- 
vide non-farm employment on a massive scale. The 
traditional response, reflected in current govern- 
ment programmes like the Integrated Rural Deve- 
lopment Programme (IRDP) and the activities of 
the Khadi & Village Industries Commission (KVIC), 
is acombiration of cottage and village industries 
of traditional kinds, on the one hand, and public 
works programmes, like road building, dam building 
and canal building on the other. |The fact that such 
programmes just have not been meaningful, let alone 
effective is well-known, but has been brought out 
especially clearly in the recent report of the Rama- 
krishnayya Committee, which reviewed the KVIC 
programme. The report points out that total direct 
employment from rural industry is 2.2 million and 
the annual output under Rs 1000 crores." 

India’s poor performance in this key area may be 
contrasted with that of China.1° China is emphasis- 
ing rural industrialisation as a major strategic goal. 
From 1980 to 1986, 50 million jobs were created in 
non-agricultural. rural enterprises which now 
employ 75 million people. The official projections 
for the year 2000 are. 

rural manpower: 450 million; migration of cities: 
only 10 per cent or 45 million; land tillers: 135 
million; cattlebreeding fisheries & forestry: 90 
million; non-agricultural rural industry: 180 
million. 

This may be juxtaposed with the case of Brazil 
which presents almost the other extreme pole for the 
year 2020: total inhabitants, 220 million of which 
216 would be in the cities — an urban archipelago 
in an almost completely empty sea of countryside. 

Fortunately, there has come on the scene in the 
last decade, the powerful new capacity offered by 
biotechnology for a new science-based rura lindustria- 
lisation. The potential of this profound development 
is attempted to be captured, at least to first order, 
in the attached Figure 1.[17] This figure is, how- 
ever, in need of adaptation to diverse ecosystems — 
arid, semi-arid, and forest. What is more, all the 
modules in any such system would need to be com- 
patible with the core criteria of: social equity, 
ecological sustainability and economic viability, in 
that order. 

These are only a few of the key areas of develop- 
ment and improvement of the quality of a sustain- 
able life in rural areas which new science-based 
technologies can enable us to realise. The instances 
indicated are by no means exhaustive and similar 
things can be done in other aspects of rural living 
also. What is more, it can be done, for India at 
least, with almost totally indigenous effort and ona 
self-reliant basis. é 

However, the real challenge is not in the applica- 
tion of the natural sciences and technologies based on 
them to improve Jevels of living in rural areas. The 
challenge 1s in fashioning the alternative development 
pattern and path discussed earlier, and in designing 
and implementing social engineering of a kind and 
on a scale, which would enable realisation of such 
an alternative development. This would be parti- 
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FIG. 1 
A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO RURAL DEVELOPMENT (SIMPLIFIED) 
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cularly important in regard to the rural-urban con- 
tinuum based on around 1000 medium size human 
settlements, which are neither the village of today 
nor the city of today. There would, in my opinion, 
be no better way of synthesising, the visions of a 
free India which Gandhi and Nehru, projected 
almost 50 years ago. O 
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Joshi & Srivastava : Afforestation 
(Contd. from page 182) 


‘wild’? Perhaps, because of his unnatural death in 
the ‘wild’, and also, perhaps, what he used to do, 
because of which he gained disre ute, was illegiti- 
mate, a piece of behaviour antithetical to the one 
approved in villages, and hence falling in the cate- 
gory of ‘wild’. 


IN'this disapprobation of Mitu Rot, the central idea 
that he is the spirit of ‘wild’, and can thus be invok- 
ed as “guardian of forests’ and an added sanction 
on people-demanding a responsible attitude towards 
forests and afforestation, was lying hidden. Here 
some kind of external intervention is indispensable: 
the myth of Mitu Rot exists; there are ritualistic 
ways to appease him; but if the cult could be 
directed towards secular goals, it is not only that 
continuity is maintained in change, but also the 
chances of achieving set goals are multiplied. 

We would like to submit here that the merit of 
anthropological analysis in all programmes of social 
intervention lies in its proceeding with the idea that 
local traditions should not be attacked or ridiculed, 
and indigenous resources should be strengthened 
and mobilised. Cultural pluralism, thus emerging, 
is central.to development: we need multiple pro- 
grammes of development, each conforming to iocal 
needs and leading to the enrichment of local com- 
munity. A revival of the Mitu Rot cult, in this con- 
text, is not reactionary: it does not mean going 
back to the traditional religion. It implies making use 
of the existing set of beliefs for secular purposes. 

The importance of revitalising the Mitu Rot cult 
forthe task of afforestation — a secular task — was 
realised by the campers. But then the central pro- 
blem was to accoinplish it, convincing the people 
that if they guarded the trees, they will be saved 
from the wrath of Mitu Rot. And such a process 
would involve de-negativising Mitu Rot, taking 
away the noxious elements associated with him. In 
other words, the process would involve the follow- 
ing inter-related steps: 

1. helping the people to dig pits on the forest 

land before the onset of rains; 

2. planting saplings with the monsoon season; 

3. generating an ethic in the local populace to 

look after the plantation, and save their forest 

from its enemies; ‘ 

4. additionally sanctioning this task to the Mitu 

Rot cult; and 

5. Mitu Rot should now be seen as the steward 

of local forest and its destruction, apart from its 

use with ‘two hands’, is punishable supernatural- 

ly. . 
Joshi’s stumbling in the period of third camp was 
seen not at an ordinary event by the local people. 
Most believed that at that time he was under the 
spell of Mitu Rot (“Joshiji ko Mitu Rot lag gaya 
hai”). The stage was set; the secular implications of 
his cult were anticipated by all campers; and then 
the need was to intervene effectively. 

Conviction in human mind does not entail any 
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ad-hocism. The People are convincible, and become 
prepared, not only logically, scientifically, and ration- 
ally. Sometimes, the ‘supernatural’ arena needs to 
be stressed. Both ‘rational’ and ‘supernatural’ logic 
are equally efficacious. But, to reiterate, the ‘super- 
natural logic’ is not emphasised to increase the reli- 
giosity of the people; it is done as a supporting 
plank to secuiar aims, concerning all, the aims which 
cut across caste and religious distinctions. 

In the fourth camp, organised in March 1989, 
Joshi talked to the people, at an informal level, 
about his stumbling near the forest wall. He also told 
them that vaguely he remembered dreaming some- 
one in white clothes, sitting one a while horse, tell- 
ing him: “Those forests are mine; that land is mine; 
take care of my trees; have faith in me.” The local 
brahmins (purohit) identified this dream to have been 
caused by Mitu Rot. Interestingly, the local rationa- 
lists also supported this: “Mitu Rot could have been 
there.” Thus, it was decided to hold a ritual supplicat- 
ing the ‘spirit of wild’ near the forest wall, the locale 
where Joshi fell down. 

The fifth camp, the most recent, was held in Quille 
around the World Environment Day, in the first week 
of June 1989. On June 4, before starting the work 
of digging pits, some burning incense sticks were 
kept near the wall in honour of Mitu Rot. That 
evening, one of the priests was invited, and it was 
decided to carry out a ritual with a vow (samkalpa) 
in the forest on June 5. Every household volunteer- 
ed to bring some wheat flour, pieces of jaggery, and 
mustard oil the next day for the ritual feast. 

On the World Environment Day — June 5 — the 
ritual was performed. Joshi was the main client in it 
— it was directed to ward off any evil influence from 
afflicting him. But the vow was taken not only by 
Joshi but also by a number of villagers belonging to 
different castes: “Miru Rot, pardon us for whatever 
mistakes we have committed knowingly or unknow- 


‘ingly. We will jook after your trees; we will safeguard 


your land.” 

Mitu Rot, the spirit of the ‘wild’, the pernicious and 
lecherous hero, was gradually being transformed to 
become the ‘deity of forest’ (vanadevta). The contin- 
gency-oriented cult of Mitu Rot was becoming a 
regular feature of this area: the lechery of Mitu Rot 
was replaced by entrusting him with the role of 
‘guarding forests’. When the local people and 
campers were going to the forest to perform the 
pacificatory ritual, the slogan they voiced was ‘Mitu 
Rot ki jai’ (‘Glory to Mitu Rot’). Musica} instru- 
ments, with the exception of brass-plate and smail 
drum (doar-thali), were used while trekking from 
Quille to the forest land. Incidentally, the doar-thali 
is in used in cases of induced divination. Hallelujah 
in honour of Mitu Rot gave birth toa slogan, the 
implications of which for afforestation are very clear: 
“Ban mein haula dala bhaut; raksha karla Mitu Rot’ 
(‘[Our expectation is] the forest will have many 
trees; Oh Mitu Rot, look after them [be a sentinel to 
them]’). No slab of stone symbolising the site of 
Mitu Rot was erected during the course of this ritual 
because this area is in lowland, a ridge with depres- 
sion, and, as stated earlier, the place or this spirit is 
always in some upland zone. 
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THE strength of anthropological analysis lies in 
understanding a society as it functions — this under- 
standing is principally ‘emic’, from the perspective 
of the people. People attribute an array of meanings 
to their actions which results in a complex feed-back 
interaction with their environment. The local know- 
ledge of meanings, metaphors, and beliefs is éssen- 
tial for all programmes of development. Each such 
programme should strengthen the local community 
and its participation. In other words, a programme 
of afforestation is successful when local initiative 
is mustered. For mustering up courage and initiative, 
the local beliefs and resources need to be activated; 
if need be, they can be geared to serve, as we have 
seen, some secular functions. And all this if done 
with active participation and discussion on the pro- 
grammes of change and consciousness. 

Commenting on the above-discussed case from 
Quille, it my argued that the campers — ‘exterior’ 
elements — tried to revive a cult, more properly, a 
declining cult, and thus their role was reactionary; 
the critics may say that the campers played on the 
credulity of people. But this is a partial and negative 
way of looking at reality. And equally jaundiced 
and myopic is the outlook according to which 
religion is dysfunctional, a plumule from which 
communal violence sprouts like a volcano. 

The point we want to stress is that religion is an 
integral part of the people’s cosmology. It can be 
effectively used for achieving a secular aim and the 
consciousness tied with it. There are studies showing 
how religion has regulated the ecological cycle of a 
people (see Rappaport, 1984). Cutting of trees has 
been prohibited by some sectarian movements (for 
example, the Bishnois). There have been religious 
movements requiring the people to abstain from the 
consumption of liquor (Hardiman, 1987). The central 
diference between these examples and the Quille 
case is that in the latter, religious beliefs pertaining 
to Mitu Rot were rejuvenated for secular purposes 
by the ‘outsiders’ — the campers — in close collabor- 
ation with the people. What was rejuvenated was 
not the ‘great tradition’ of Hinduism, but the local 
cult because it made more sense to people than any 
import of exogenously-originated religious beliefs 
and practices. 

As we stated earlier, the aim of the ‘Friends of 
Trees’ association has been to activate the local 
community, to achieve a non-faction oriented parti- 
cipation of people in eco-regeneration camp, to help 
emergence of local ideology, with its own set of 
community slogans and songs, of afforestation, and 
to strengthen the local women’s body. Once these 
‘targets’ are achieved, the role of extraneous elements 
becomes minimal, perhaps of symbolic and_ historic 
value. Efforts by ‘Friends of Trees’, spreading over 
for almost one year, may be conveniently listed in 
the following points: 


a. They have succeeded in generating a total participation 
of the Quille people. When the first camp was organised, 
most participants were from the ‘dominant caste’ of the 
village, the Brahmins, but gradually all other castes have 
come together. All of them are united on common 
concerns. 

b. The Mahila Mangal Dal has been strengthened; they 
have started keeping a record of their activities; they have 
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the power to impose fine on those whose animals destroy 
saplings or on those who abstain from attending the 
_eco-regeneration camps. Their recent demonstration 
(June 1989), outside the water department office at Rudra- 
prayag for the repair of broken pipelines is a good 
example of how they have internalised the spirit of 
fighting for their collective causes. 
c. The ideology of afforestation, which hitherto was in 
nascent form, has crystallised fully. “It’s not trees, but 
our souls that’re being butchered,”—the pithiest way to 
describe the evil outcomes of deforestation, has been fully 
understood by the people. The conserver ethic reigning 
the theme, ‘‘Plant trees with ands of hands; cut them 
with two’’—is now central to the village life. Love for 
trees expressed in the idea: ‘‘Nuyture trees as you nurture 
your children”. This is now cqmmonly quoted in local 
conversation, Ecological implications of deforestation and 
changes in biosphere have been understood by them, pri- 
marily because of an active participation of the educated 
people of Quille and other close-by villages. 
d. An additional sanction to afforestation, and the need 
to save them from greedy elements, has gradually come 
from the Mitu Rot beliefs. As has been shown, this cult 
has been de-negativised, geared completely towards 
carrying for Quille forest. In local metaphor, the forest 
is the ‘daughter of Mitu Rot’, therefore, she should be 
nourished, cared for, and guarded against all exploiters. 
Mitu Rot is a local cult, having implications for 
afforestation. And there are, similar cults in other 
areas. All of them are intrinsically related to local 
environmental set-ups and needs. These cults are 
amenable to reinterpretation for supporting environ- 
mental consciousness. Mitu Rot is localised, but 
its implications for purposes transcending all pri- 
mordialities—caste, religion, sect, region, language, 
etc.—are pan-Indic. O 
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Jindustan Lever Limited 





Bombay Factory Re-opens 


““Sckout lifted 


‘HE gates of Hindustan Lever’s Bom- 
way Factory which, had remained clo- 
ed since June 21, 1988 when the Com- 
wany’s first ever lockout came into ef- 
rect, have re-opened. 

The re-opening of the factory is a se- 
fuel to the announcement made by the 

zompany on June 22, 1989 that the loc- 
out would be lifted the following day in 
«espect of those employees who were 
willing to provide an honest assurance 
ror productive and disciplined working 
Krrough individual agreements under 
Ihe provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
tct. The lockout, however, continues 
or those who have not provided such an 
kssurance. A notice making this an- 
xouncement was displayed at the fac- 
rory gate and was also published in vari- 
ous newspapers. 

The Company’s unilateral decision to 
Kft the lockout as described above was 
ki response to repeated appeals from a 
rarge section of the affected workmen 
who, Seeing through the reasonableness 
of the conditions sought by the manage- 
ment to lift the lockout, were quite pre- 
pared to accept them and return to 
work. The workmen, already financial- 
'y hardpressed, faced greater difficul- 
ties with the re-opening of schools/col- 
leges after the summer vacation and the 
“‘nset of the monsoons, and had also 
sought the State Chief Minister, 
Mr.Sharad Pawar'’s personal interven- 
tion. 

The framework for an amicable re- 
solution emerged after a senes of mee- 
tings convened by the Chief Minister 
and the State Labour Department. At 
these meetings, the workmen's repre- 
sentatives sought compensation for the 
lockout period; this totally unreasona- 


ble request was rejected by the manage~ 


ment. 

The workmen’s representatives ex- 
pressed willingness to accept other pre- 
conditions such as need based deploy- 
ment, maintenance of productivity 
norms and discipline, unhindered intro- 
duction of technology and modernisa- 
tion for improving quality, productivity 
and factory operations strictly ın accor- 
dance with the needs of the marketpla- 
ce. They were also prepared to offer an 
honest commitment against indulging in 
go-slow and other disruptive practices. 
The State Government cautioned the 
Union against any future go-slow. The 


Government warned that it views work 
disruptions very seriously, and the 
Company would receive whatever per- 
missions it required if the workmen ever 
reverted to any of their past disruptive 
ways. 

The Chief Minister persuaded the ma- 
nagement not to insist on a written agre- 
ement on proportionate wage cut in the 
event of a go- slow. He also suggested 
that the workers who provide an indivi- 
dual undertaking and return to work 
may be given an interest-free recovera- 
ble Joan to alleviate their hardship The 
management agreed to both these sug- 
gestions made by the Government 
Dropping the demand for proportionate 
wage cut was in spite of the fact that the 
Industrial Court had held that in view of 
the union’s track record, the manage- 
ment was quite fair in seeking an as- 
surance on proportionate wage deduc- 
tion in the event of a go-slow. The Com- 
pany has extended to the workers rejoi- 
ning the factory an interest-free loan of 
Rs. 10,000. which will be recovered over 
a twelve month period. 

According to the agreement reached, 
further wage improvements would be 
discussed after a settling-in period of 
one year; however, such wage improve- 
ments will be predominantly producti- 
vity linked. The union and the workers, 
who were interested in a bipartite re- 
solution, saw no point in pursuing the 
lockout related court cases; those pen- 
ding in the courts will be withdrawn by 
both parties, and no fresh litigation will 
be initiated. This will also prevent the 
ferreting out of union funds. 

While there would be no retrench- 
ment, for those who chose to voluntari- 
ly leave the services of the Company, 
the social security and resettlement 
scheme would be made available for a 
further period of six months ın response 
to the request made by the union. The 
total benefit to the employees under this 
scheme ranges between 70% to 100% of 
their salary in addition to the normal 
retirement benefits such as Provident 
Fund and Gratuity. The principal fea- 
tures of the agreement, under the given 
circumstances, have protected the 1n- 
terest of the Company’s various sta- 
keholders. 


Following the discussions and agree- 
ment reached ın meetings with the 


Maharashtra Government, the Union 
representatives sought time of 24 hours 
(which was later extended by 48 hours) 
to convey their formal agreement on the 
plea that they wanted to explain the 
terms of the proposed agreement to the 
employees. In keeping with its previous 
record, however, the Union failed to 
ratify the agreement even after the ex- 
tended period lapsed. 

Meanwhile, the Company continued 
to be inundated with feelers from em- 
ployees who were keen to return to dis- 
ciplined and productive working. In 
view of the developments described 
above, the Company decided to unila- 
terally lift the lockout based on the agre- 
ement committed to the State Govern- 
ment. The vast majority of employees 
have responded promptly to the Com- 
pany’s gesture, each one of them as- 
suring the management through a for- 
mal agreement under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, of their honest commitment 
to productive and disciplined working in 
a manner consistent with the dignity and 
self-respect of all concerned and the 
sustainable viability of the factory. 

Work preparatory to the start-up of 
the various manufactunng sections 1s 
currently on in full swing, and the initial 
batches of certain products have begun 
to roll out of the factory Wherever the 
nature of operations 1s based on conti- 
nuous process, the wheels of produc- 
tion will begin to hum in about two to 
three weeks. 

Interestingly, apart from the 
Rs.10,000 interest-free advance, the 
employees who have resumed duty ha- 
ve benefited ın another way. As a result 
of the formula governing dearness allo- 
wance (DA) escalation which provides 
far more than 100% neutralisation of the 
increase in the cost of living index, the 
workmen's wages have gone up, In spite 
of the lockout, by between Rs.100 and 
Rs.260 per month. k 

Contrary to the mischievous propa- 
ganda ın certain quarters that the loc- 
kout was aimed at ‘teaching the militant 
Union leaders a lesson’, the stark reality 
is that the Company lost production 
valued at over Rs 300 crores during this 
period, while the employees lost wages 
to the tune of Rs.16 crores. The Com- 
pany continued to service the interests 
of its consumers and shareholders, 
thanks to the excellent cooperation re- 
ceived from its employees at the other 
factores all over the country. 

Repairing a damaged industnal en- 
vironment is no easy task. However, 
now that the lockout 1s an event of the 
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past, the management hopes that the 
resumption of normal operations will 
provide a climate which will restore to 
the factory a harmonious working en- 
vironment based on the mutuality of in- 
terests it shares with the employees. 
The Bombay Factory team should now 
work with renewed vigour towards an 
era of greater productivity, which is vi- 
tal for the factory’s sustained working ın 
the face of a liberalised economy and a 
highly competitive marketplace. 


The Background 

Hindustan Lever has traditionally en- 
joyed harmonious relations with its em- 
ployees, a total of nearly 10,000 at its 
various factories. The Company was 
among the first manufacturing organisa- 
tions in the country to enter into long- 
term wage settlements with recognised 
trade unions. 

Bombay Factory is the Company’s 
oldest and largest. Set up as a small unit 
in 1932, it currently employs about 
2,500 persons and produces almost the 
entire range of the Company’s products 
— laundry and toilet soaps, synthetic 
detergents, vanaspati, personal care 
products and glycerine. 

For the first time in its long history, 
Hindustan Lever had to declare a loc- 
kout at Sewri from June 21, 1988. This 
was the culmination ofa series of events 
over a number of years, which had cast 
a shadow on the factory’s long term via- 
bility. 

What trade unions have perhaps fai- 
led to realise is that the appalling ineffi- 
ciencies, indiscipline, and poor work 
ethics, which may not have been as per- 
nicious in the days of shortages and con- 
‘trols, stand painfully exposed as major 
weaknesses in today’s industrial en- 
vironment and marketplace which is 
characterised by liberalisation and he1- 
ghtened competition. Market forces are 
now compelling modernisation, produc- 
tivity improvement and value addition 
efficiency like never before. Thus, un- 
less organisations accord importance to 
the key tasks of productivity improve- 
ment and cost control, the door to in- 
dustrial sickness will remain wide open. 


The declaration of a lockout is an ex- 
tremely painful decision to take for any 
management. Hindustan Lever, howe- 
ver, realised that any delay in attemp- 
ting ‘surgery’ of this nature entailed the 
risk of rendering impossible the task of 
reviving the factory’s long term viabilt- 
ty; besides, the malaise could well 
spread. The lockout at the Bombay Fac- 
tory has to be viewed ın that light. 

The roots of the problem can be tra- 

_ ced to the last (1983) wage settlement 
which expired on June 30, 1986. Under 


one of the terms of this settlement, the 
workers had agreed to perform at a hi- 


/gher level of productivity and cooperate 


in the modernisation scheme. This was 
important, because the Bombay Fac- 
tory wage bill had shown a steep rise 
although its productivity was much lo- 
wer compared to the levels prevailing at 
the Company's other units. 

Thus, Bombay Factory took 38 ma- 
nhours to produce a tonne of toilet soap 
on a modern packing line, compared to 
around 18 manhours per tonne in our 
other units with older generation equip- 
ment and machinery. Likewise, while 
other units took 12 manhours to pro- 
duce a ton of detergent bar, Bombay 
required 38 manhours. 

The two key issues, therefore, were 
the Union's demand for higher wages 
and the management’s concern about 
rampant indiscipline and declining la- 
bour productivity. 


Is Hindustan Lever a fair employer? 

To answer this question, you might be 
interested to know that the remunera- 
tion, welfare facilities and working con- 
ditions provided to Hindustan Lever 
employees at the various units are 
among the best in their respective re- 
gions. 

Consider the case of the Bombay Fac- 
tory employees. In January 1987, their 
wages ranged between a minimum of 
Rs 2,250 per month for unskilled em- 
ployees and a maximum of Rs.6,800 per 
month for technical and clerical staff. 
During the thirty months when negotia- 
tions were in progress, the average wa- 
ges increased automatically by Rs.400 
to Rs.1,100 per month due to a most 
generous DA scheme which provides 
over 100% neutralisation of inflation, 
even at the high wages prevailing in the 
factory. The last twelve months (July 
1988 to June 1989) have witnessed a fur- 
ther rise in DA of between Rs.100 and 
Rs.260 per month. 

Wages trebled during 1978-87, rising 
at the rate of over 15% every year since 
1982. Unfortunately, while wages 
skyrocketed by 300% during those ten 
years, productivity dropped by a fifth 
and the output per employee dipped 
sharply by 22% Asa matter of fact, the 
productivity of Bombay Factory is the 
lowest in the Company, despite: 

.— a well designed programme for up- 
grading skills and employee training; 

— a Rs.30 crore modernisation drive 
(for improving production, product qua- 
lity, energy cost and safety); and 

— the highest wages among all other 
units. 

The escalating wages and operating 
costs had by now seriously endangered 


~ the factory’s health. The return on capi- 


tal employed dropped by 26% between 
1985 and 1987. The breakeven point ro- 
se sharply, from 60% in 1985 to 70% in 
1987. Wages which accounted for 37% 
of the profits in 1985, increased to A6% 
in 1987. If this trend were, to continue 
unchecked, wages would have wiped 
out the entire profits derived from this 
unit by 1993. 


Why is labour productivity so low in 
Bombay Factory? 

Despite the high capital investment 
(Rs.30 crores in the last few years) on 
modernisation, and productivity impro- 
vement measures, these had failed to 
bear fruit due to crippling go-slows and 
frequent work disruptions resorted to 
by the workmen at the behest of the 
Union leadership. 

Contributing in no small measure to 
this depressing scenario was the persis- 
tent refusal of the Union to cooperate 
and participate in modernising and ra- 
tionalising factory operations. 


Some typical examples: 

The Union refused to cooperate in 
producing the consumers’ preferred 
choice of packing vanaspati in lamina- 
ted pouches and polyjars instead of tra- 
ditional tins. It refused to pack sham- 
poos in pre-printed plastic bottles ins- 
tead of old-fashioned glass bottles. Si- 
milarly, ıt opposed using laminated tu- 
bes for toothpaste instead of the tradi- 
tional aluminium tubes, and even a 
change in the detergent bar pack size 
from 125gm to 250 gm. The Union was, 
thus, blocking the management’s basic 
right to manage factory operations. 

What’s more, as a result of the 
Union’s instigation, the employees gra- 
dually reduced their working on the 
shopfloor to just 2-3 hours per day. 
They refused to comply with the normal 
work-related instructions, and many 
even abstained from the training cour- 
ses designed to enhance their kno- 
wledge and improve their skills. 

All this resulted in an unabated rise in 
wages, while the factory experienced a 
sharp decline in labour productivity. 
Under these circumstances, the viabili- 
ty of Bombay Factory suffered steady 
erosion. 

Why the lockout? 5 

The employees’ Union submitted a 
new charter of demands in July 1986. 
The charter contained a total of 36 de- 
mands involving for the Company an 
additional financial burden of ovér 
Rs.7,000 per worker per month. Some 


unusual demands ın this charter include 


an ‘unemployment allowance’ for the 
children of employees, a hill station pic- 
nic allowance, reduction in working 
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hours, and additional leave. As usual, ~ 
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the Union’s charter sought a steep wage 
hike without any commitment to raising 
productivity. 

In the course of the negotiations. the 
Management stipulated that a substan- 
tial portion of the wage increase would 
have to be matched by productivity im- 
provement. But, even as talks between 
the management and the Union were ın 
progress, the Union activists started a 
well planned agitation to coerce the ma- 
nagement into conceding its demands 
through unrelenting militant tactics. 

A go-slow, launched from January 
1987, was accompanied by 56 incidents 
of flash, illegal strikes and 45 occasions 
of work stoppages -- all in violation of 
the ad interim injunction of the Indus- 
trial Court. The result? Production dip- 
ped to uneconomic levels. The workers 
also put up obscene posters and effigies, 
and abused factory managers virtually 
every day. 

‘Matters came to a head when the Ma- 

thadi workers in total defiance of the 
Mathadi Board Chairman's directive to 
call off their own go-slow, begun in 
March 1988, suddenly struck work on 
May 25, 1988 at the instance of the ex- 
tremist Union leaders, crippling the en- 
tire factory operations due to accumula- 
tion of stocks. The permanent employ- 
ees’ refusal to cooperate in the removal 
of accumulated stocks, brought factory 
operations to a standstill. 

That was the last in a series of acts of 
indiscipline and frequent work stoppa- 
ges by the Union, which had by now 
rendered the factory totally unmanagea- 
ble; the management, therefore, had no 
option but to give notice of a lockout. A 
proposal for averting the lockout was 
conveyed to the Union even at this late 
stage, but without any response. Simply 
stated, what the Company had asked for 
is: a fair day’s work (not mere presence 
at the work location) in return for a fair 
day’s wages. 

The aim of the Union activists now 
seemed to be clearer It was not to pro- 
tect the interests of the employees, but 
to paralyse the working of the factory 
and create chaos and anarchy. Since all 
efforts to restore normalcy bore no fruit 
and in view of the unbearable loss in 
production and rampant indiscipline, 
enforcement of the lockout became ine- 
vitable. Even so, the management took 
upon itself the task of reviewing the po- 
sition at six-weekly intervals in a bid to 
determine whether conditions had ma- 
terially improved, based on which ex- 
tensions of the lockout were an- 
nounced. 

Both before and after the declaration 
of lockout, the State Labour Depart- 
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ment met representatives of the mana- ` 


gement and the Union on several occa- 
sions in a bid to break the deadlock. No 
breakthrough was possible, however, in 
view of the Union's persistent refusal to 
even consider the management’s propo- 
sal to revive the factory. 

In actual fact, the proposal was lar- 
gely a reiteration of the standing orders 
and service conditions governing the 
employment of workers at the factory. 
By their very nature, those provisions 
are taken for granted by factory mana- 
gements under normal circumstances. 


Courts Vindicate Company’s Stand 

The Union had been claiming in varı- 
ous fora that it had submitted the as- 
surances desired by the management. 
The reality, however, was different and 
this was documented by the Industrial 
Court, Bombay, in its judgement dated 
November 25, 1988. 

Disposing of an interim application 
filed by the Union, the judge observed 
that the workers had not been willing to 
provide the management with meaning- 
ful assurances relating to disciplined 
and productive working. The court ver- 
dict also rejected the Union's conten- 
tion that the workers were willing to 
work and that the Company had not 
been prepared to provide work for 
them. 

In another case, the Industnal Court, 
Maharashtfa, held that extensions of 
the lockout by the management did not 
amount to a new lockout, but were in 
fact a continuation of the original loc- 
kout. The same court had earlier upheld 
the original lockout as legal and valid. 

Overruling the Union's contention 
that the lockout extensions were for 
new and different reasons and that each 
extension called for a separate statutory 
notice, the court held that the Company 
had acted in a responsible manner by 
taking upon itself an obligation, which it 
was not obliged to under the law, to 
periodically review the situation to de- 
cide whether the lockout needed to be 
extended or called off if the workmen 
were prepared to submit meaningful as- 
surances that would enable the factory 
to re-commence operations on a viable 
and sustainable basis. 

The judge observed that the reasons 
for which the lockout had started, had 
not yet come to an end. He also noted 
that the Company had declared the loc- 
kout because the workers had not ob- 
served discipline and not given normal 
production, thereby causing the Com- 
pany heavy losses. Referring to the re- 
peated breach by the Union of the as- 
surances it had provided to the statutory 
authorities in the past, the judgement 
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recorded that what the management had 


sought was meaningful assurances, and 
not hollow assurances. 

The court also held that the Compa- 
ny’s proposal to resolve the lockout ba- 
sed on a proportionate wage reduction 
in the event of wilful go-slow, did not 
amount to a unilateral change in the 
terms and conditions of service since 
that was subject to acceptance by the 
Union and the workers. 


Why the lockout continued so Jong 

In the ultimate analysis, the intransi- 
gent stance of a handful of Union acti- 
vists unnecessarily prolonged thé 
period of hardship for the employees. If 
the Union had been sincere about resol- 
ving the dispute, all it had to do was 
accept the Company’s proposal and end 
the hardship and agony of the workers 
and their families. 

Observing that the Union did not ap- 
pear concerned about their well being, 
several workers ın personal difficulties ' 
approached the management for help in 
various matters. In keeping with its tra- 
dition, the Company took a sympathetic 
view of their problems, and worked out 
a social security and resettlement pac- 
kage which was voluntary -- both for the 
employees as well as the management. 
The total benefit to the employees ran- 
ged between 70% and 100% of their sala- 
ry; in addition, they got the normal re- 
tirement benefits such as Provident 
Fund and Gratuity. More than 550 em- 
ployees availed of this package, and 
some more are expected to do so now 
that it has been re-introduced for a 
period of six months. ` 

According to available evidence, ano- 
ther factor for the prolonged stalemate 
was the liberal funding of the extremist 
elements in control of the Union lea- 
dership by local and overseas sources. 
Masquerading as journalists and tou- 
rists, their contacts in Western Europe 
visited India for discussions with them. 
Prominent among them were Mr Critt 
Pingen and Mr.Piet Blanken, belonging 
to the largest trade union federation in 
the Netherlands. These organisations 
seem to have a vested interest in desta- 
bilising the working of companies in de- 
veloping countries. Companies which 
are major exporters are a prime target 
for them, since exports by such compa- 
nies curtail their own employment op- 
portunities at home. 

There was also the matter of restoring 
faith. The management had lost its ċon- 
fidence in the internal leadership of the 
Union since it had gone back on every 
assurance given to the management and 
also to the courts. : 
A classic case is the 1983 settlement 
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where the Union had agreed withthe 
management to cooperate on moderni- 
sation and redeployment of workersas a 
part of the overall agreement on its char- 
ter of demands. The management had 
honoured ıts part of the deal by ımple- 
menting the wage increases, etc but the 
Union reneged on all its obligations and 
on the contract it had signed. 


SUMMARY 

Hindustan Lever unilaterally lifted on 
June 23, 1989 the lockout at its Bombay 
Factory. The management took this po- 
sitive step as a part of its social responsi- 
bility, in response to the repeated ap- 
peals made by the affected employees 
who had expressed their desire to re- 
sume work and pursue gainful employ- 
ment after offering meaningful assuran- 
ces. An end to the lockout -- the Compa- 
ny’s first ever -- came after an agree- 
ment was arrived at in the presence of 
the State Government officials and the 
Chief Minister, Mr.Sharad Pawar. 

The management had been compelled 
to declare the lockout ın June 1988 follo- 
wing a long and protracted go-slow, 
Tampant indiscipline, work stoppages 


and frequent disruptions, which had en- 
dangered the very existence of the esta- 
blishment and consequently jeopardi- 
sed the continued employment and well 
being of the factory employees. 

The lockout, which extended over a 
year, benefited neither the management 
nor the employees, since the Company 
lost production valued at over Rs.300 
crores while the employees lost wages 
to the tune of Rs. 16 crores. However, in 
keeping with its tradition of fair play, 
the management offered a need-based 
social security and resettlement pac- 
kage for the employees’ social and eco- 
nomic well being. This package has 
been re-introduced for a period of six 
months. 

The Company’s stand has been vindi- 
cated by the courts, which ruled that the 
original lockout, and the subsequent ex- 
tensions, were legal The courts held 
that the Company had acted ın a respon- 
sible manner, that the reasons for which 
the lockout had started had not yet 
come to an end, that the Company was 
seeking from the Unton and workers 
meaningful assurances, not hollow 
assurances, and that the Company's 
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proposal for a proportionate reduction 
in the event of a willful go-slow did not 
amount to a unilateral change in the 
terms and conditions of service. . 

The resumption of factory operations 
is currently in progress. The highly paid 
employees who have got back their ri- 
ghtful employment will have to extend 
wholehearted cooperation in the mana- 
gement’s key task of reviving the fac- 
tory’s viability, for which flexibility of 
operations based on market needs and 
redeployment of manpower will be pri- 
me features. 


In the current industrial scenario 


which is characterised by a liberalised 
economy and a competitive marketpla- 
ce, there can be no future for organisa- 
tions which fall back on productivity 
and cost control measures. The trade 
unions will have to wake up to the reali- 
ty that, in the changed environment, ap- 
palling inefficiencies and poor work 
ethics which may not have been as evi- 
dent in the days of shortages and con- 
trols, will if allowed to go unchecked 
contribute to industrial sickness and the 
demise of even well established organi- 
sations. 
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Jyoti Jafa : Chakmas 
(Contd. from page 108) 


it to destabilise its frontiers. Bangladesh’s masters 
also seem to believe that purging the -tribals from 
the CHTs will destroy their support base, and more 
vitally, ease their own population pressure while 
creating fresh trouble for India. 

In the refugee camps at Takumbari, Sabroom and 
Jatinbari in Tripura, one hears harrowing tales, and 
sees ample evidence of torture among tribals victi- 
mised during the June 25, 1989 CHTs District Coun- 
cil elections. The Shanti Bahini had given a boycott 
call as Dhaka’s concessions fell far below their ex- 
pectations. Sneh Kumar Chakma, leader of the Bud- 
dhist Minorities Protection Committee (self-exiled in 
Tripura), says: “The Pak rulers were too far away 
to pay much attention to the CHTs. So whatever 
action they took was never intense. But with the 
formation of Bangladesh, things changed. The tribal 
problem has thus automatically become more acute. 
And we are compelled to fight for our survival.” 

Bangladeshi leaders like Sheikh Hasina, K.M. 
Rashid and M.Q. Zaman support the autonomy 
demands made by Chakma Raja T. Roy, 
Agagavamsa Mahathero, Members of Parliament: 
Upendra Lal Chakma, Subimal Dewan, C.T. Roaza, 
Mrs Sudipta Dewan; and the newly elected Chairmen 
of the Rangamati, Bandarban, and Khangrachari 
District Councils in the CHTs. Every Chakma leader 
interviewed denied having secessionist goals. They 
all claim to be Bangladeshi citizens, and demand 
equal rights with the overwhelming Muslim majority. 
The self-exiled Chakma Rajguru and Bimal Bhiksu, 
who heads of the CHTs Buddhist Sangha, issued an 
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international adpeal for justice, asking the UNO, 
the World Bank, and the Asian Development Bank 
to suspend all aid until Bangladesh charges its 
oppressive minorities policy. 

One of the world’s poorest countries, Bangladesh 
recieves massive aid from the UNDP, ADB, and 
Western democracies like the US, Canada, Britain, 
Sweden, and Holland. Apalled by human rights 
violations and state repression in the CHTs, Aus- 
tralia pulled out of all development projects in 
Bangladesh two years ago. “Donor nations must 
realise that most of their aid, instead of being 
utilised to alleviate poverty, is diverted to militarisa- 
tion and development projects which directly threaten 
the survival of backward ethnic minorities inhabiting 
the CHTs”, swearsa highly placed Swiss diplomat 
just back from Bangladesh. These minorities have 
no voice in any international forum. Only inter- 
national pressure by governments providing aid can 
influence Bangladesh to create conditions for the 
return of its Chakma refugees. 

The Shanti Bahini, the CHTs Mukti Parishad, and 
the Sarbohara Marxist Party’s guerrilla groups now 
tefuse to negotiate until repression and genocide stop. 


They demand: (i) autonomy within Bangladesh, and . 


a separate legislature; (ii) restitution of all land taken 
by internal colonisers since 1970, (iii) constitutional 
arrangements for the protection of indigenous 
triba] cultures and identities; (iv) free movement 
and commerce by tribals within the country; 
(v) freedom from official harassment. 

It is ironical that the same Bangladeshis who 
fought Pakistan for similar rights are reluctant to 
grant them to their own minorities by constitutional 
amendment and policy change. O 
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~ land to Landless : UP. Shows the Way 


Uttar Pradesh, which led the country in eliminating intermediaries between the actual cultivators 
and the State is again in the vanguard in ensuring land to the landless. 

This is because of the State’s acumenship with which the optimum land is being provided to the 
landless poor with the mission to enable them to stand on their own legs. 


It is the commitment to the poor that the people’s representatives on the very first opportunity, 
initiated the process of land reforms to uphold the rights of the tiller of the soil on August 8, 1946, 
much before attainment of freedom, in the U.P. Legislature Assembly. 

And in 1950, with one stroke, U.P. liberated millions of tenants labouring under the yoke of 
Zamindars and made them masters of their land, having direct settlement with the State Government. 


But aspirations of the landless poor were very high. These could not be squarely met. Hence was 
the need to manage maximum possible land for them. 

The sources‘were scarce. Yet, the State did not lose its spirits. To uphold their interests it 
empowered the land management committees of the Gaon Sabhas to admit them on its land as 
Bhumidhars with non-transferable rights. , 

It went a step further and imposed maximum ceiling on agricultural holdings, thus securing 
another chunk of land for the landless poor. 

In the distribution of land, thus secured, the:State, to fulfil its commitment, accorded the highest 
priority to the scheduled castes and schedul tribes, who constitute the bulk of ‘have-nots’. 


This is evident from the fact that out of 24,60,468 allottees of Gaon Sabha land, 14,65,316 belong 
to scheduled castes, 1,366 to scheduled tribes, 5,54,787 to backward classes. These persons have been 
given 8,59,046 hectares of land. 


The State also settled 2,13,302 acres of land declared surplus under the Ceiling Act with about 
2,29,700 allottees. Of them, 1,62,464 belong to scheduled castes, and 1,500 to scheduled tribes. 


UP again went a step forward and regularised the tresspass by these persons. It admitted 
agricultural labourers belonging to scheduled castes or scheduled tribes as Bhumidhars with non- 
transferrable right on Gaon Sabha lands under their occupation, subject to a limit of 1.26 hectares, 
Out of 26,354 such persons, holdings of 19,162 have been regularised so far. 


With the dispensation in favour of the landless poor, the State launches verification campaigns 
from time to time. In the recent campaign under operation, the possessions of 19.75 lakh persons 
belonging to scheduled castes and tribes were verified, 64,485 persons put in possession who were not 
found in possession and cases instituted against 103 persons found in unauthorised occupation within 
a short span of seven months. These actions prove that the State means business and has served the 
interests of the landless poor. 


Panchayati Raj in UP 


Panchayats were the traditional institutions of the local administration in ancient India. They 
practically discharged all functions relating to the rural community life and thus became an effective 
organ of administration. But during the British rule, the importance of Panchayats started waning 
because it suited the imperialistic administration. 


After Independence, it became essential to rejuvenate the institution of Panchayats, so that the 
goal of ‘maximum good of maximum number of people’ could be achieved. In view of this, Constitu- 
tion’s Directive Principles of State Policy underlined the importance of this institution. 


With the promulgation of the UP Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, the democratic decentralisation was 
given a concrete shape in UP. Under the provisions of this Act, Gaon Sabhas and Gram Panchayats 
were set up on August 15, 1949. Panchayat Adalats were also organised. 


With the inception of the First Five-Year Plan in 1951 and after the launching of community 
development programme, the second general election of Panchayats was held in 1955 for ensuring 
the participation of rural people and Gaon Panchayats in rural development works, 
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The Balwant Rai Mehta committee was constituted in 1957. Its function was to recommend 
about the institutions which should be established to enlist the participation of general public 
in administration. Consequently, Kshetra Samiti and Zila Parishad Act, 1961 was passed and the 
three tier Panchayat syetem was introduced in the State. The aim of these institutions is quite clear 
by the resolutions of: the UP Panchayat Raj Act, 1947 and the U.P. Kshetra Samiti and District 
Board Act, 1961. The main aim is to establish the local self-Government in rural areas, carry out 
development works and ensure the democratic decentralisation by setting up Gaon Sabhas at the’ 
village level, Kshetra Samitis at the block level and district boards at the district level. 


Under this three tier system, the local self-Government bodies at village level include three types 
of institutions, viz: Gram Sabha, Gram Panchayat and Nyaya Panchayat. They can be called as the 
legislature, executive and judiciary at the village-level. ' 


The Gram Sabha is the basic unit of Panchayat Raj: In fact it is an assembly of all adult people. 


The Gram Panchayat is the executive body at the village level and functions as such. Its function- 
aries include a Pradhan, an up-Pradhan and some members. 


The Panchayat elections are conducted through the Election Director, (Panchayat). A voters-list 
of each Gaon Sabha is prepared. The voter list includes all those people who have attained the age of 
18 years and live within the limit of Gaon Sabha. Gram Pradhan is elected through direct election. 
up-Pradhan is elected by members. There is also a provision in the Act to give representation to 
persons belonging to Scheduled Castes. There is also a provision that in case no woman member is 
elected, the elected members of Gaon Sabha will co-opt a woman member. The general tenure of the 
Gaon Sabha is five years but the State Government can extend it upto seven years. 


Tho last general election of Gaon Sabhas (gram panchayats) have been completed in June/July last 
year. Earlier, these elections were held in 1949, 1955-56, 1961, 1972-73, 1982-83. 


For the management of land vested in Gaon Sabha, there is a land management committee. The 
committee extends a helping hand in management, control and maintenance of all the properties 
vested in Gaon Sabha. Pradhan and up-Pradhan are chairman and vice-chairman of this 
committee respectively. The lekhapal of the area is the Secretary of this committee. 


A Nyaya Panchayat ensures justice in civil and criminal disputes within its competence falling in 
its circle. The circle of a nyaya panchayat includes 8 to 15 Gaon Sabhas. Last elections of Nyaya 
Panchayats were held in 1982. 


A Kshetra samiti occupies a very significant place under the three-tier Panchayat Raj system. In 
other words, it functions as a pivot. The Gram Sabhas are units at the grassroot level while the Zila 
Parishad are the units at the upper rung of this system. The Kshetra Samitis have been playing a 
very important role in implementation of rural administration and community development 
programmes. 


Under the U.P. Kshetra Samiti and District Board Act, there are at present 895 Kshetra samitis 
functioning in the State. These committees perform important works of varied nature, including 
development, agriculture, corporations. All these works are carried out by the extension workers. 


The Kshetra Samitis have mainly been associated with the implementation of community develop- 
ment works. However, it does not mean that they have no say in the socio-economic aspect of 
community life. The normal term of the Kshetra Samitis is 5 - years, which can be extended by the 
State Government upto 6 years. Their recent elections were held in 1988. 


Under the existing structure of the Panchayat Raj System, Zila Parishads are considered to be an 
institution at the top. 


The Zila Parishads have been entrusted with powers of finance, taxation and other matters. 
Actually, it is the apex body of Panchayat Raj System at the district level. 

For bolstering the economy of the pauchayats, a scheme of panchayat industries were started in 
the State in 1960 on the recommendation of the Govind Sahai committee. The main aim of establish- 
ing these industries was to give an opportunity to panchayats for investing their funds and providing 
employment to the local people at their own level. Thus, whatsoever profit they earned, could be 
invested in the developmental works. 


About 18410 Gaon Sabhas have given their contribution in panchayat industries. A share-capital 
of about Rs. 90 lakh has been invested in them. These provide employment to about 10,000 persons, 
At present, a total 914 panchayat industries are functioning in the State. 


On the recommendations of the K. Sansthanam Committee constituted by the Government of 
India, the U. P. Panchayati Raj Finance and Development Corporation was established under the 
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Indian Companies Act in 1973. Jts share a holders are State Government, Zila Parishads, Kshetra 
_ Samitis, Panchayat Industries and Gram Panchayats. The main aim of the corporation is to ensure 
multi-facet development of the panchayati raj institutions, and providing them finances for public 
transport, residential house construction, community forests and gardens, electrification, water supply 


and other productive and public assets. At present the total capital of the Corporation is 
Rs. 2.12 crore. 


To give a new direction to the Panchayati Raj system three panchayati raj conferences were held 
recently in Delhi under the directions of the Prime Minister, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi. First conference 
was held in January, 1989, which the representatives of Panchayati Raj institutions took part. Tbe 
second All-India Panchayat conference was held exclusively for the office bearers belonging to the 
scheduled caste in Panchayati Raj institutions. The third conference was attended by the office- 
bearers of the Scheduled Tribe Panchayati Raj institutions. The recent conference was in New Delhi 
from May 3 to 5 last in which women office-bearers of those institutions participated. 


Actually, Panchayats are basic system of our country. Now constitutional provision is being made 
for strengthening them. 

In this connection 64th Constitution Amendment Bill was presented by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Rajiv Gandhi in the Lok Sabha on May 14, last. This is a historic and revolutionary Bill, which 
will bolster the democratic functioning at all levels. 


Under this Bill, provision has been made for compulsory and direct elections at all the three levels 
—village, block and district. 

Like the Parliament and the State Legislative Assemblies, new the elections of panchayats will 
be held regularly, and in they would have to be dissolved due to some unavoidable reasons, their elec- 
tions will be held within the fixed scheduled. 


The Bill also envisages reservation for the members of the Scheduled Castes and tribes. The repre- 
sentation of women will also be ensured. 


A provision has also been made to empower the panchayats for imposing and realising taxes fees 
and toll taxes. These institutions are also to be entrusted with responsibilities of implementing the 
programmes of social justice, development, public distribution, employment and rural development. 


Referring to the role of Panchayati Raj, the Prime Minister has rightly remarked that the schemes 
prepared by them would actually lay the foundation for the schemes to be prepared at the higher 
levels. They would highlight the problems and express aspirations, priorities and needs of the peo- 
ple by entrusting the responsibility of implement actions of schemes to Panchayati institutions. A new 
era of self-confidence will open in the history of decentralisation of powers. 


The Panchayati Raj system is in essence the back-bone of our country’s social, economic and 
administrative system. It represents community thinking and functioning. It was Uttar Pradesh that 
wag in the vanguard that had taken initiative in this direction. Under the able guidance of Prime 
Minister, this system would further flourish and open new avenues for better community living 
and thinking. 
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Agriculture Bolstered in U.P. 


Agriculture is the mainstay in Uttar Pradesh of the people. During the planned era, giant strides 
were made in the field of agriculture. These have helped in strengthening the economy of the State 
and ameliorating the lot of millions of small and marginal farmers. 


It is to the planned efforts that new landmarks were created in foodgrain production, which has 
touched the 334 lakh tonnes mark in 1988-89. The target of foodgrain production for the current 
year is fixed at 363 lakh tonnes. 


The credit for increase in production goes to the tiller of the soil and the measures taken by the 
Government for providing various facilities at their doorsteps on time. The subsidies on seeds, 
fertilisers, pesticides, plant protection equipments also played an important role in boosting this farm 
production. 


The Agriculture Department is at present managing 182 farms, covering an area of 5156 hectare 
where quality seeds are produced for being sold to the farmers The U.P. State and Tarai Develop- 
ment Corporation, National Seeds Corporation and Central State farms Corporation are also engaged 
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in seed business. A total of 5,38,000 quintal seeds were distributed during 1988-89. A target of: 
distributing 8,36,000 quintals has been fixed for the current year. There are seed processing units’ 
in 33 districts of the State where seeds are graded and treated for ensuring their quality. 


Uttar Pradesh is among the major States where larger quantity of chemical fertilisers are ensured. 
In the Jast year the consumption of fertilisers (nitrogen, phosphorus, potash) was 22.22 lakh tonnes, 
which will be stepped upto 27 lakh tonnes this year. Mini-kits of fertilisers have been extremely - 
popular among small and marginal farmers. Mobile sale depots are also functioning in rural areas. 
Under the ‘Single Window’ system the farmers now could meet their requirements of agricultural 
implements nearer their villages. Regular raids are conducted against any adulteration in fertilisers. 


Plant protection programme has been streamlined to make it more effective and beneficial. The 
plant protection equipments and chemicals are distributed on subsidised rates. About 2.60 lakh 
hectare will be treated under the programme during current year besides consumption of chemicals in 
10,000 hectares. About 8^0 farmers will also be trained during the period. Under a centrally 
sponsored scheme, fifty per cent subsidy is allowed on chemicals meant for controlling diseases. 


For acquainting the farmers in the use of agricultural equipments demonstrations are organised. 
Custom service of the Department is available in about 13 districts. The cooperatives and U.P. Agro 
have been involved in the distribution of agricultural equipments. . 


Presently, 38 districts are covered under the special food production programme under wheat 
particular stress is laid on increasing production of rice, maize, arhar, gram and wheat. A centrally 
sponsored scheme is being implemented for rice production. 


Uttar Pradesh has been adjudged as best in its performance for planned strategy and: implemen- 
tation of National Pulses Development Programme (NPDP). About 29.55 lakh tonnes pulses were 
produced in 1988-89 and 34 lakh tonnes target has been fixed for this year. 


Training and Visit scheme is being operated in 16 districts of Lucknow, Faizabad, Gorakhpur and 
Varanasi divisions. The objective of the scheme is to create awareness among the farmers about the 
latest and improved techniques of cultivation so that they could produce by its application. About 
2301 Kisan Sahayaks are engaged in the work of dissemination of information to the farmers. 
According to a study survey by the UPDSCO, 70 to 85 per cent farmers have adopted improved 
techniques and demand of quality seed has increased to a considerable extent. This has naturally 
resulted in more output on the fields. Apart from 16 districts covered by the T & V scheme, five 
more districts will be taken this year under the scheme. 


Yet another project is also being implemented with World Bank assistance for construction of 
State tube wells. It aims at proper and optimum use of ground water for obtaining maximum 
production. The project is operating in 43 districts of the State and so far 2400 tube wells have 
been constructed. In the command areas of tube wells the farmers have been of 80 per cent in case 
of small and marginal farmers and 50 per cent in case of big farmers. This has given encouraging 
results in command areas. Not only the targets of crop intensity was exceeded but per hectare 
yield.also increased. 

A series of measures were taken to solve the problem of soil erosion, salinity, water logging and 
ravines. Massive operations were undertaken for reclamation of usar land by treating it with 
chemicals. In 32 plains districts 38 soil conservation units are functioning which are engaged in the 
construction of contour bunds, check dams etc. Centrally financed watershed development scheme 
is being implemented in Jhansi, Hamirpur and Banda. 


“In dacoit infested areas, ravine reclamation scheme has been launched with Government of India’s 
financial assistance. The European Economic Community is also financing another scheme ravine 
reclamation in the catchment areas of Yamuna and Chambal rivers. These two scheme will cover 


about 1652 hectares. 

In drought prone areas steps have been taken to laùnch in a big way soil conservation, afforesta- 
tion, horticulture and minor irrigation programmes. The districts covered are Mirzapur, Banda, 
Hamirpur, Jhansi, Lalitpur, Gonda, Bahraich and Jalaun. 
the Government has tried its level best to uphold the interests of the 
mes were launched during the planned era. The Government feels that 


the more and multiferous progress of the farming community. >It is in 
being formulated and initiated for inclusion in the next Plan. 


Thus, it is evident that 
farmers for whom many sche 
still much more is desired for 
this context that new schemes are 
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Help 
protect your 
priceless 
heritage. 


As you travel, you discover. Persuade him. 
Indifs golden heritage, Prevent him. 
unparalleled anywhere else in the Report him. 
world. i Help protect your priceless 
5,000 years of history in heritage. 
countless forts, monuments and It’s the only one you have. 
shrines. gle, 
And the splendorous diversity a 
of nature. wf 


In myriad hues and colours. 

Don’t remain silent when 
someone defaces a monument, 
shows disrespect to a place of 7 
worship or pilgrimage, or in any * 
other way damages or dirties the 
surroundings. 
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Where 

the land 
bears 
imprint of 
the Divine, 


An eye-roving all over Uttar 
Pradesh — symbolising millions 
and millions of eyes, which have 
seen and appreciated many 
splendours of this land ~ the 
land which has charmed them 
alll 


Uttar Pradesh — that has 
always been a religious, cultural 
and natural heart — land of 
Bharata, unfolds the treasure of 
its boundless beauty for all 
enthusiasts. UP has something to 
offer for everybody in all seasons, 
Colourful landscapes, snowy 
hills, sparkling rivers, preserved 
wildlife, fascinating Springs, 
marvellous monuments, 
adventurous sports, rich folk art 
and to cap it all, if you are ready 
to wander with time, an 
unparlelled history. 
It is a journey of discovery. 
Discovery of the True, the 
Beautiful, the Divine. Encounters 






































with the enigmatic face of the 
Divine bathed in soft glow of 

the ‘diya’ offered to the diety at 
Har-Ki-Pauri. 
Hardwar, where even the airhasa 
religious fervour, is one of the 
Most important religious 
Destinations. It’s a treat to watch 
thousands and thousands of 
people offering puja’ in the lap of 
Holy Ganga — the river which 
itself has a spiritual 

significance. Kumbh — the 
occasion when a sea of humanity 
gathers to take a holy dip — its 
incredible but true. Be a part of 
this gamut of rituals — come 

to UP. 

Seeing UP frame by frame will be 
an obsession. You can’tflutter your 
eyelids while you try tostore 

the golden moments for ever. The 
more you see of it the more its 
beauty will grow upon you. You 
can’t but fall in love with this land 
which is more wonderful than 
many wonders. And once you see 
it believe your eye only, its bound 
to tell you... 


.. beauty doesn’t lie 
only in the eyes of 


beholder, 
It lies in the land too. 
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